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PREFACE 


This volume is designed to fill a somewhat conspicuous gap in the critical literature 
hitherto available to the general public concerning contemporary affairs. In a more 
systematic way than has been attempted before, and for a larger area and range of 
subjects than are covered by ordinary Year-Books, it puts into convenient shape, as & 
Review for continuous reading and a Register for occasional reference, what may be 
described as an international stock-taking, by carefully selected authorities, of the 
progress of events all over the world and the substantial advances in all branches of 
knowledge from about 1909-10 up to the beginning of x913. 

It differs in several notable respects from the familiar type of Year-Book. 

In the first place, it is a “ double number.” Instead of dealing with the past year 
only, it shows the séatus quo at the beginning of 1913, by means of a historical record 
and review which includes rort as well as the whole of 1912, and goes back even earlier 
so as to make the genesis of the contemporary situation, and the essential facts bear- 
ing on it, fully comprehensible. 

Secondly, while omitting, as sufficiently accessible already in various widely used 
Almanacs and Annuals of guide-book character, a good deal of purely formal detail 
unconnected with the real march of progress, it brings together, on the other hand, 
by means of a narrative survey, a mass of information and research on subjects of 
great practical interest, ignored or quite inadequately dealt with by the ordinary type 
of Year-Book, but here carefully digested and critically presented. 

Thirdly, it is planned throughout, with the co-operation of contributors specially 
qualified for the purpose, not only to deal with the salient facts of national progress 
in different countries, but to approach them, as well as those subjects (e. g. the sciences, 
arts and industries) which represent 2 world-movement independently of national 
or racial divisions, as far as possible from an international standpoint, and not, as 
in other Year-Books intended for English-speaking readers, from one that is more or 
Jess narrowly and disproportionately English or American. 

Fourthly, the Brrtanntca YEar-Boox, while complete in itself as a record and 
survey of the new material of contemporary interest and importance during the period 
it covers, is deliberately conceived at the same time as having behind it, for all questions 
on which earlier and more general information is desired,—together with subjects on 
which no substantial addition has been made to the knowledge available in 1910,— 
the Encyclopacdia Britannica itself, the 11th edition of which may be regarded as a 
digest of innumerable Year-Rooks up to the time of its publication. Each is thus a 
complement of the other. The Year-Boox not only provides, independently, an 
encyclopaedic review of purely contemporary additions to history and knowledge, 
focussing attention on the new dafa accruing from 1910 to 1913, but also acts organic- 
ally as a companion—and pro tanto a corrective—to what is admittedly the most compre- 
hensive and most authoritative of all general works of reference, for which, when pub- 
lished in rore-rr, all this later materia! was non-existent. In the latter respect it comes 
in direct series, though in a different form, with the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and carries on, under the same auspices, with the same ideals, and with 
the same corpus of contributors—selected and enlarged for adaptation to the circum- 
stances—the same attempt to give accurate and disinterested expression to the best 
judgment of the civilised world. 

The progress of today is indeed organically related to that of yesterday. The re- 
cent additions to history and knowledge which the Brrrannica Year-Boox reviews 
for a limited period have naturally an independent importance, simply as constituting 
the active movements of prime contemporary interest in r913, a knowledge of which 
ia essential to any rational understanding of current affairs and opportunities. But 
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these, after all, ar. but the passing scene: the great drama is of the ages, and can only 
be appreciated with all its acts on record. 

A“ Year-Book ” must, of course, include many details which are beyond the scope 
of an encyclopaedia, and vice versa. A general encyclopaedia cannot reasonably be 
expected to deal with certain aspects of practical life determined by purely contemporary 
conditions, the facts in regard to which are bound to alter as each new year comes round. 
It is the function of shorter lived periodical publications, arranged on different lines, 
to provide the public with the material necessary for acquaintance with what is strictly 
contemporary; they are not wanted for the purpose of covering the whole history of 
any subject, or the whole accumulation of knowledge about it, in so far as time has 
sifted its value—this is the function of the encyclopaedia,—but only to record the 
additions and alterations that have been made within a limited period, or the status guo 
for a new start in regard to matters which, by their nature, are periodically changing. 
Thus, by contrast with the Encyclopaedia Britannica, it is the object of the BRITANNICA 
Yeax-Book, while serving substantially to bring up-to-date the information there 
given, and to guide the reader where desirable to such information in it as is specially 
valuable concerning matters in which lapse of time has made no difference, to provide, 
in its turn, adequate material for reading or reference on such contemporary questions 
as can be dealt with from an annual standpoint more practically and in relatively 
greater detail than is possible or suitable in an encyclopaedia. It is planned accord- 
ingly on lines which are primarily appropriate to an annual survey. The treatment 
of different sorts of information is grouped, according to subject-matter, in Parts and 
Sections, and not under a succession of dictionary headings in alphabetical order; but 
it is indexed so as to provide not only for convenient internal reference but also for the 
use of those who wish to supplement the information given in the Encyclopaedia Brilan- 
nica by the later information given in the YEaR-Book. 

The fundamental idea which dominates the plan of the volume is that the world’s 
progress may be regarded from two points of view, as concerned either (1) with matters 
of general—i.e. non-national and non-local—interest, or (2) with directly national 
and local developments. The progress of Science, for instance, is really an international 
question; from a scientific point of view it does not essentially matter in what country 
a new discovery may be made. Science has its own world, and so bave Philosophy, 
Religion, Education, Law, Literature, Art, Industry and Sport. For this reason the 
Year-Boox is divided into two main parts, Part I dealing in a series of sections, sub- 
divided where necessary, with gereral subjects which have an independent interest 
irrespective of nationality, and with political and economic questions which are pri- 
marily of common international concern, while Part II deals with political, social, and 
economic progress in each of the different countries of the world, taken as sovereign 
national units playing a distinctive part in the organisation of human effort and achieve- 
ment. It is only natural that a work which, being in the English language, will circulate 
mainly among English-speaking readers, should deal more fully in this latter respect 
with conditions in the British Empire and the United States than with those of foreign 
countries; but the increasing importance of international relations is so widely felt 
among the English-speaking people in all its branches that the attempt of the BrrTan- 
Nica YEAR-Booxk to provide a more complete annual register of progress in ail parts of 
the world, inspired by the desire to eliminate national prejudice and to enable its readers 
to know what is going on in the other countries besides their own, is calculated to pro- 
mote both national and international interests. 

The character and scope of the BxiTaNnica YEAR-Book may be best understood 
from its list of Contents; but both are the direct result of its origin, which may be given 
a few words of explanation. 

The name itself indicates that the Yzar-Boox issues from the same mint as the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. When the 11th edition of that work—by common consent 
in a class by itself among encyclopasdias for scholarly international authority and 
comprehensivgness of treatment—was completed in 1910, its publication brought to a 
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formal conclusion a unique combination of the world’s ripest Judgment on every sort 
of subject, in the shape of a vast body of individual contributors and advisers, linked 
up and concentrated as they had been, for several years, for the purpose of co-operating 
with one another and with the editorial staff in recording the sum of human knowledge 
and activity according to the latest sources and materials. But the relations created 
by long and close association still subsisted. The great “‘engine of co-operative effort, 
dedicated to the service of the public,” was finished; the engineers remained, no longer 
in that workshop, but forming still an aggregate of “ consulting opinion ” such as had 
never before been ranged under one organisation. Although no question of a later 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was likely to arise for a considerable period, the 
opportunity for utilising again so widespread an alliance of expert knowledge, and 
maintaining it for public use, was the direct outcome of a new feature in the 11th edition 
itself, by which it differs radically both from previous editions and also from other works 
of similar magnitude. 

The simultaneous publication of all its volumes in ro10-11 had made it possible 
from the first to plan it in al] its parts as a single organism, so that the whole work 
embodies an ordered system, representing uniformly a survey taken at the same date; 
its separate articles, though distributed for convenience of reference under alphabetic- 
ally-arranged headings throughout the volumes, are closely interrelated by a consistent 
scheme, with a common point of view and a common terminus; they are thus peculiarly 
adapted for systematic study or reference as compared with afiy number of disconnected 
books or treatises produced independently by individual authors at varying dates. 
Its last complete predecessor, the gth edition, had been brought out in successive volumes 
at intervals during fifteen years, a method of publication and therefore of preparation 
which made it impossible in that case—and similarly makes it impossible in so many 
other contemporary works of correspondingly ambitious aims—to obtain any homogene- 
ity or consistency of treatment or to secure the advantage of real co-operation as distinct 
from a mere collection of individual contributions. The result is that, for the first time 
in the history of publications of this calibre, the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica stands comprehensively, within the lines reasonably possible for a general 
encyclopaedia at all, for a complete survey taken at a single date, namely 1910, accord- 
ing to the materials then available for judgment. 

This fact by itself, taken in connection with the inevitable fate attending all publi- 
cations, in the continuous progress of events and accumulation of new materials after 
they once appear, brought to light a further desiderainm in regard to the later progress, 
What the organisation which had been brought into being for surveying the sum of 
knowledge up to 1910 had done, it might also do, with peculiar advantage to the public, 
for surveying and recording what was new and of special interest for strictly contempo- 
ary purposes. The present volume is the result. For the period since the date of the 
survey in the rth edition of the Encyclopacdia Britannica,—short indeed in time, but 
exceptionally fertile in the emergence of new issues and in the record both of interna- 
tional and of national progress, especially as regards the sort of information which is 
of interest and importance for immediate current use as distinct from the place it may 
eventually take in the perspective of history—the Britannica YEAR-BOOK, 80 to 
speak, takes up the running where the Encyclopaedia Britannica stopped. 

For the selection of the subjects dealt with, particularly those in the various sections 
of Part I, the Editor has not only utilised the willing and valuable services of some of 
the most eminent of his former contributors, and others of equivalent distinction who 
are recognised authorities on the new questions here treated, but has had the advantage 
of suggestions and advice from many others among what may well be considered the most 
representative body of “consulting opinion” in the world. In numerous cases, it 
need hardly be said, the contributors of important articles in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica have advised that, in so short a time, nothing of sufficient moment had occurred 
to make any addition to the account given there desirable. Naturally this applies 
especially to technical subjects of a general kind, the accounts of which in the Ew 
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cyclopaedia Britannica are by specialists whose knowledge is at the stage which it takes 
some years of general practice to keep up with. The names of the contributors of 
the various articles might speak for themselves gs regards the authority of the writers. 
It may be added however that it sometimes happens that, the higher the authority, the 
more incumbent it is, for official or national reasons, to preserve anonymity; and this 
has been necessary in at least one instance in the present volume. It was not the object 
of the Editor, in the case of the Brrrannica Year-Boox any more than in that of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, merely to parade a number of eminent or fashionable authors, 
but to provide the public with the best available knowledge from the most competent 
sources, where a disinterested care for real enlightenment and candid criticism were 
the abiding motives for publicity. 

In the preparation of the Brrrannica Year-Boox, the Editor desires to acknowledge 
in particular, among the services of his staff, those of Mr. O. J. R. Howarth, especially 
in the organisation of sections i and iii in Part II, Mr. C. C, Whinery, head of the New 
York editorial staff, in the organisation of section ii of Part II, and Mrs. W. L. Courtney 
(Janet E. Hogarth) in general editorial work and the compiling of the index. 


Hucu Cuiswoum. 
February, 1913. 
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25. Four trgeps of Amencan cavalry sent from Fort 
Suu} Houston, Teras to preserve neutrality on Rio Grande 
m Mexican revolution —Lord Curzon ‘Lord Rector 
of GI ‘University 


26, Summary 
between Can uhed at Washington and 
Ottawa Prea Taft, urges 0S Congress to adopt st — 
Bill promding for adoption of Greenwich time in France 
read'a first time an Tench Senate —Death of Sir Chatles 
Dilke m London aged 69 —Monsignor Duchesne elected 
fo French Academy jo place of Cardinal Mathveu —Pres 


Taft sends to U § Senate special message recommendi 
ratification of treaty of Juauaty 20 with Honduras for s 
foan from American bankers 


a7 Lord Methuen at King William's Town South 
Aira advises formation of aS African army —Port of 
London Authority publishes unprovement scheme es 
famated to cost, £14,427 —Locd Morley ‘of Blackbura 
dehvers Presidential address to the English Assocation on 


and Lett 
“Br Duke of Connaught announced to succeed Excl 


Jan 23-Ten 14 


Revolutton m Northern Haiti —Persan parlament au 
thotises employment ot five Amencans.as advisers 
Hondures Congress relases to Begoeutone for 
‘Apencan lan Aled Stedman Hartwell, Chel Justice 
Supreme Court of Hawan resgas 
‘German Croma ‘Proce arrives im Calcutta —Sir 
Fuller appowted Governor of Madras—Su T G 
pee appointed Governor of Victona Mr Chastes 
Aitken inted Keeper of Tate Gallery London vice 
‘Mr D $ MacColl appoated Keeper of Wallace Collection 
—Fishmg village on xr outmde Byorko Finland carned out 
fo aq” most of the habitants saved —Sir Joseph Ward 
New Zealand Premer at Wellington"N on Im- 
pera] Defence —Pres Taft tenders services of US to 
essist ub restormg peace m Honduras —20 000 C1 
garment workers on stnke decide to tetum to 
hatever teras they can make iadividually 
Ta, Bamian Govt, demand stnct precautions m, Man 
na to prevent plague a sbto Siberia —Ponoa 
fag case af Dalkede Sealand’ Be Chase Hutchmnoo> 
and his guests at ® supper party seized with tiloess two 
deaths result aod. on Mr Join Hutchinson drsay cS 
{see Feb 19) —Wates beats Scotland in Rugby football at 
{42 points to x0 
‘3 Soaalst demonstranon in Berlin at funeral of Paul 
@ State opeaing of Bntish Pirhament by King George 
Y the four self governing dommuons being represented by 
their ‘High Commesioners Brith Labour Party elect 
‘Mr Ramsay Macdonald as Chairman —French Chamber 
pass Govt Bull for protecting champagne —Archbishop 
of Canterbury presxies at meeting m London to promote 
fnendly relations between sand and Germany — 
Paes. explosion at Piute Powder Co Ishpeming 
ich USA killing 15 men —Sam ed Dowleb, Perman 
Minister of Finance. astassinated Sublime Porte, Cou 
stantinople parually destroyed by fre 
7 Ways and Means Committes U S House of R 
resentatives approves Reciprocity Agreement with Canada 
“Mr Justice Granthaat at Liverpool Axsizes delends 
uma aru charge made mn Hout of Commons of 
mp ia trying election petations — Plague in Man 
ibe spreading 





on 





Reciprocity Agreement Suiger 





‘Governor of Canada —Constitation and Fran chun reported t os can 
Gey iis of Alsace Lorrame reaga frst tune 10 feat Victora at Melbouime by 8 wekets “Brann 
Hecheiag <totermst CRuaoy football meh betncen Gen Mubouad leader of Huan rvalubontn 
fagland and France a mam won by 37. 8. Pree Talt sent toW § Senste for mtiicat 
pow fo nities beats rand te Aeration otal reaty wath Great Bot for otetion ol seats Denne 
ft Belfast by 2 goals to 1 —-Diamon ‘ompany Sea —Mz Asquith an. House rong! 
& 3) surrenders for general use patent jor barwslew demm ‘Mr Jasuce Grantham & speech at Taveras 
fetson mate Mexican Govt troops defeated by teeurgents neat Muluta 
Pres Davilla of Honduras an ‘Bonilla, evolue 


30. Mexcate captured by Mexican msurgents —Pres 
A sro of Eeuade Tord to abandon plan to lease Gals 
egos fot 99 years 

fo" Dake of Connaught eatertamed at Guildhall Lon 
don on return from § Afnica —Eruption of Taal volcano 
ip take Bourbon Lm "Phpice In ae led 
‘Bill iting permanent tariff ‘passed louse 
ot Represent reg ee to ie) Mine bet ed 

‘amend. ther constitution, by requiring 
sinke to be referred to members = 

af, Bnttsh Parhsment meets Mr JW Loxther elected 
fpeabee for the fourth tune —Sur Wilind Launer speaks m 

fomumon House of Commons in favour of reforming rather 
Ef steak ASbassador ig, Begun sign tre 

gn trea 
piste eee 
Raver and Harbour appropnation bill ($36 200 aco) 
wrt’ Sete “Capadin Board of Trade: declares 
4 recproci 
February = 


7 

‘7, Dynamite explotion at Jersey City USA 30 per 

led nded T damage t busldings and 

shipping —Tnal and conviction im Kang 2 Beach Drvmion 

Gai ie ey Sati tie ek 
as for 

tf Gees Mary be hed beeo lorguneteally 


hus marnage with 

* impnsonment — Thun 
derer ” British super Dreadnought launched from Thames 
Tronworks —Aunual Conference of Brith Labour Party 
ut Leicester, Pres. urges reversal of Osborne judgment — 
‘Board of Trade enquiry moto loss of “Waratah” concluded 
‘General lock-out declared by Master Printers’ Assonuaton 


\* WP Mehousl Convention of Welsh Nonconformusts at 
‘pass fesclution demanding duestablabment and 
pa ‘of Church m Wales —M _ Pichon replies in 


‘French Senate to cnticsms of Anglo-French of 
Toogy-Rt Rey J B Cromer Buhop of Down 
of Atmagh apd Primate of all ireland — 


‘—German Foreign Secretary M 


ve Rer Asai rece Trade, Union depo 
Mr Asquith tecerves Trade, Union deputation on 
Electoral reform —Tus indicates desire to opea up 
rlers with British concernmg Mesopotamia 
aod Persian Gulf —Lord Charles Beresjord retares under 
age rule (6s) from Active Last of Bntish Navy —Debate on 
Reciprocity Agreement with U8 opeacd in Canadion 
Parliament —£20 000 contributed by Aga 
Nawab of Ratopur towards foundation of Mabommedan 
‘University at Aligarh 
xe Royal Common on Land Transfer Acts publishes 
final report m London —Peryas appomtment of W 
Shuster to reorganme her finances at 


ton DC. 
ir Tait and Mr Roosevelt speak in defence of 





Ws 


Rex Ageeement with Canada Russia 
Trantaw from Kazvin troope seat there two years belong 
=U'S Senate follows House (an 31) 10 choosing Sun 


‘Francisco as site for Panama Ci Exposition 19 t915 — 
Ireland beats England m Rugby football at Dublin by 3 
to oil—Engiaod beats Ireland mn Astociation 
football at Derby by 2 goals to 1 —Oxlord beats Cambridge 
2 Association football an London by 3 goals to 2 
t2 Vit to London of Belguan Minuter of Commerce 
and members of Belpan Executive Committee of Brussels 


tatdeeD patton, mand reading of German, Novy Ee 
EN —Riearaqua ‘under 
martal law after an explosion in govt “Managua 
14 Artutration between France and Great Bnitam can 
gorming excape of Savatkar from Marseilles begua at the 
Hague —Statue to 8th Duke of Devonshire unveiled in 
London by Lord Lansdowne —Raslmay scrident at Cour- 
ville France, three trains collide and catch fire 10 killed 
FECA Canadian Recprocty bill pamed by the W'S 
House of Representatives 22r to 92 —Twentpetwo men 
indicted. for selling votes at clection beld mm Menard 
‘county Timo, in Nov roto 


Fee 15-Mca 13 


trustees of British Musewa —U 
merce Court holds tts first public aeaxion —Annoanced at 
Wastangton tbat coatracts have been signed by the 
Hooduram cavoy and Amencan bankers for a $7 500000 

16 Mr Fieldmg makes statement in Cansduan Parke 


loan to Honduras 
ment on Reciprocity Agreement —By election for (um 





ridge University results m retum of Sur J Larmor (Umon 
a De TH Warren. Pres. of Magdalen C Ox 
ford elected Professor of Poetry Oxford —Juarez Menco 


Placed onder martal law —Rusuun decides to make munary 
laced unde nn against China becsts of alleged violitiona 
OF St Petersburg treaty of 1887 

3) Homcastle divinon of Lmeolastore by-election 
reauitayn return of Capt AG Wergall (Unionst) mayonty 
Zor Convocation m London piases resolutions deprecat 
ing marnage in church of divorced persons and any exten 
sions of facilities for divarce 

18 ‘Chinese Govt teply to Russian note of protest on 
dustegard of treaty obligations im Chinese ‘Turkestan — 
Pres Tale signs bil opening lands to-homeweaders in Red 
Lake ocan reservation “Minn Manoel Bonilla, with 
three other Honduran revolutionssts mdicted an US 
District Court. at New Orleans for violetton of neutrality 
luvs (se0 April 22)—Mark Twain Library dedicated at 
Redding Conn —Hoe Art Sale begins ya New York 

ip, Jobe: Hutchngon, changed sith poring bw father 
and another st Dalkeith Scotland acrested 1m Guernsey 
but mmediately commute suicde (ace Feb 4) -~Japen 
denounces existing commercial treaty with Canada 

fo" Be Gregory Dean of St Pauly aged 2 eourne 

ix Tram catches fire near Perm ‘Russ, 7 killed 32 
apured Autraane ‘beat South Alnean cicheter 8t 

felbourne by s40 runs. and win the fubber —hing George 
\ holds tos fitse Levee at St. James « Palace —China ste} 
to Russian ultonatumn recaved and approved 1a St Peters 
bug Meeting held in $3 dney in support of active defence 
polity and compulsory milstary traimng —Police 
m to Calcutta —Treaty of Commerce and Navisa 
{ion oper July 17 rove for twelve pears sugoed at 
‘Washington by representatives of US and Japan 

2" Farliument Bull read first time 1m Bets House of 
Commons by 51 10, 297 —Court of Traut im 
decides that” Witatah” capsized ov July 8. 1909. betweea 
Port Natal and cape Town Canadian Packament carry 
uzanimously fesolution affirming -Canvda i 
preserve miact bond of untoa with Empire and full iberty 
fo cpatrol her own Socal policy Matabre CW extbar 

Stocton ‘vaults wy soture ef Hen Geodrey’ Howard 
Oe Debate Geoman Resch ond reading of 

33, Debate in German Reichstag on sec 
Army Bill—Lord ‘Minto. ex Viceroy of Indi 
Suh freolom of Cxy a Gooldhall Loader Noh Louth 
election petion Mc H Hazelton (ind Nationalist} 
Unseated —Death of Gen Lebrun French Micister of 
War —French Chamber of Deputies pass bull for construc 
tion of tne battleships 

24. Hague Tribunal finds 1a favour of Great Britax 10 
the Savaree cwe (see Jan’ 14) German Reichstag pass 
Army Bill French Government » majorty falls to'16 1m 
‘debate ahout clerictllexisiation —U_S Senate raliGes Bow 
commercial trexty with Japan —Lord Rosebery spe ks on 
Dickens at’ Mansion House London —Cloucestershire 
(Forest of Dean). by election results 1a return of Mr Hf 
Webb diocral msiorty 9068 5 ics 

3§ Court of Appeal gaves judgment m (exour of plam 
tuf fn case of Osborne » Armaleatated Socrty of Raulwey 
Servants~—Five Bulgaran Moisters charged ‘with sys 
tematic violation of the law to ther own advantage — 
Ireland beats Scotland rm Rugby football at Edmburgh 
16 pamnts to 10—In Manila sbout 300 native dwellings 
are destroyed by fre 

27, Resignation of French Cabmet under M_ Brand 
Second reading of Parliament Bil moved 1m House of 
Commons by Mr Asquith Opposition amendment moved 
by Me" Chamberain Death of Lard Wolverampion 

2 

28 Mr Friher Prime Minster of Australien Common- 
wenith announces that bie govt. rotends to nationale 
tonopolige —Bnittsh War Office anpounce organisation of 
ir Pat 
Moreh — 

1 New French Cabmet formed under M Moar — 
General Sats cuthines Government proposrls for South 
Appatachne Potts Bee Arey Cong eet 

tan Forest Reerve Act congress — 

Niichetl former bead of United Mine Workers of Ameree 
Fesums from Nabonal Civic Federstan —Jose Batele ¥ 
Ordones elected Prew of Uruguvw 

















DIARY OF EVENTS 1io11 
xs. Sir Edward Grey, Sot Altred Lyall and Ser Wallis | 
Amon clected Com 


tN Reka he 


London RA Ball 


vii 
2, Second readme of Pashameat BM peso Brita 
House of Commons by mayonty of 125 —Bnitsh . 
mental Committee om Accidents m Factories abd Work- 


shops msue report —Conference at Leeds draws up agree- 
ment as to working hours for provincial and Insh prints 
trade—Lord Denman usted Governor General a 
Australian Commonwealth —Geinsborough’s ‘ Portrait of 
the * and Titans ‘ Man in a Red Cap sald in 
Loadea £40 000 and £30000 scopecireely —~Heory 5 
Boutell (b 1856) of Illmois appointed munsster to Portugal 
as successor of Heary T Gage tesi,ned 

‘Countess Trigona. recently Lady so Wasting to Queen 
of murdered 1n Rome jaron Sincenzo di Paterno 
who commits suxide —Sur iuard Tennant raised to 
Bntsh ¢ a8 Lord Glenconner and appointed Lord 
Hugh masoner of General Assembly ot Church ot 
Scotland —Pres Taft sugns bull abolishing Federal Citcurt 
‘Courts, to take effect Jan x sgt2—The Panama Canil 
foresbeation bill passed by U "3 ‘Senate—Suit begun bt 
Cleveland, Ohio im Federal Court, for dissolution ot 

Electrical Trust” (See Oct 13) 

Ba U S Congress ends without voting on Reciprocity 
Pres Tait at once calls extraordinary session to meet: 








‘on April 4 for that purpose —U § Senate; manent, 
board bill with amendment but it ws killed by fihbuse 
termg in the House (see Jan 30) —Chinese Government 


notify Russian Government that they no longer desire 
revlon of Treaty of 1881 —Jubilee of euncipation of 
Russan serfs celebrated m_ St Petersburg —Honduran 

appomts Francssco Beltaan provenonal President 


Fire at cine h exhibition mm wooden building 
at between Se Betentury and Moss, Over 0 
Aled, "4s invared —Block of buldings nt, Muneapotin, 
‘Minn. destroyed by fire, with x loss of about $1 G00 000 


‘6 At Detrort, Mach , seven persons are indicted for 
to defraud of 48 000 acres of coal lands m 
oan taparpents regaled at Ava Grandes: 
‘The Association football match between Wales and Scot. 
Land results 10 2 draw 
9, Mr Asquith sforms W elsh deputatvon that after the 
Parhament Bill m parsed Welsh Dive tablishment + ill take 
froot place an Liberal programme — Austral wins Sith 
test match against South Alrcan cricketers by 7 
linger U § Secretary of the Intenor resign! 
from cabmet Walter L Fisher (b 1862) of Chicago 15 
‘appomted bas miccessor —At B soppe of 





bout 20.000 U. 
‘deted to Sam Antomo and otber points on Mewcan 
‘and four crumsers burried to Galveston 
'8 Debate on Declamtion of London 1 British House of 
Lords —Debate on Carded iy sed en Caprdan 
Reciprocity agreement opens fr Ballour sn Britis 
House of Commons —Free Church Council st th 
‘Pass wnammous vote in favour of Welsh Disestablahment, 
‘9. By election mm Bootle dnivon of Eancasbire result. 
tn Tetura of Mr Bonar Law (Umouist) mayonty 2 194 -— 
By-election m NE Laarksbare results m return of Mr 
JD. Bbllar (Liberal) majonty 700 —Mr_ Borden » 
amendment to refer Recipronty ent to electorate 
eleated mm Canadan parbament by 11 votes to 70 — 
Lord Howard de Walden wins law suit m Rang s Bench 
Dion Loodos agemet Mr John Lees draper (sr 
afbring defamatory placards on tiouses on the Howard de 
Waklen estate damages one farthong —Seilhiere art sale 
begins 19 Pars and results m total of over £52 000 — 
Pres Taft assures Pres Dang that no action by the United 
States against Meco w indscated by the mobalssation of 
30.000 Amencan troops oa Mezicen frontier 
19 Greennich time adopted 1a France and Algena — 
Russian police confiscate 30 ooo copres of Tolstoy scallected 
works —Marbal law declared m Paraguay 
11, Tral of 30 Neapolitan Camornsts charged wrth 
spurder of Gennaro Cuocolo and bis wile on June 5 1906 
‘Degins at Viterbo—Rioting 1m Athens over attempt to 
msert amendment in Constitution requirmg exclusree uve 
1m pubbe offices and churches of a ‘ panted hitemry lan 
‘Turkish Forage Munster makes to 
malay ar Joreph Wand. New Tealand Pome Mameter 
Str lew woe Mamister 
Speaking at Sydney advocates an Imperal Coancit and 
ted contnbubons to an Impens! ficet ~Ship>uild 
ing stnke at Edinburgh terminated alter 7 months —Wales 
beats Ireland m Rupby football at Cardi by 6 pots to 
led by lands om property adyom-, 
ang Norman open pit aron mine at Virgina Mina. 
tz Merian insurgents defeated at Agua Prete by 
‘Government 


t 

1), Further Ryan troops withdraws from, Karvi 
‘Perua—Siz R Henderson reporta oa naval defences of 
‘Austtalia —Lord Rosebery speaks on Scottmh mdustrees at 














vii 


Loudon —Sur Edward Gi 
Pitsi howe of Comment pvoerafPace yay gat ll 
‘Amenca —Fagland beats Wales in Association football at 
corporation tat stoennd by © S Supreme Court 

ze, London Astoated Chataber af Commerce resolve 
‘that Declaration ef London ought nat te be ratibod, —Rus 
fan fonater mn Peking. presen ‘Chinese 
Government i 


Proximcea Eahubition, Allahal Edward 
Wee cheied churnian of London ‘County Coupe — 
Strte Morison, Duke, sentenced to Genes a’ teotral 
{aul Court, London, foe waurder of Leon Beron on 
Clapham Common on January 1st 1 ane eal ‘sale of sulver 
plate begins at Chnstze’ ST Chicago Art [nststute re 
ceives from Edward B Butler 18 paintings by loness oi upbea 
‘Vermilion county IH grand jury returns 38 ndxtments, 14 
of them dealing with electorat corruption (see April x9) 

15" North Louth Urcland) by election results > return 
unopposed of Mr Augustus. "Rocke, ‘Natwnalst, m placeof Cheltenham 
Mr R Hazleton (N ), unseated on peti ‘petition 

16 Debroitation of Franco Tufkash frontier between 
French Sudan 2 and map and between Tuns and Tnpoh 


arranged —F¢ 10 Chicago indxts promoters 
of Alaska Gara conspitacy to get ttle to 
1 cog dete rages © 
Pe eae ies Rogad 
poly wae cage me Rape 
‘Tocaason koe of steemats 1p8 from London to Canada 
13 Re ‘Luzzatt and Itahan 


Death of oe hoe Fox ” former winner of t! 
Day Ey ee storage dam im Anzona Scotlsod 
(capacity x 284 O00 acre feet ‘opened Scotland Liverpool 
Sov mt Atvesstos betiall by 3 peas ter orand 
England beat Scotland i Rugby football by 13 to 8 
1g” Chima etumsconciatory rely to Rosa d 
tious Meetinies ie permanent 
me Council at, Calcutta Monarch “Reirgerating 
warehouse ose teres ‘with 
about fr sor 200 
ing George receives depeta 
4 Frotesuns Churches om oscanon et Tercentonsey 
Authonsed: Version of the Senpturea ~Sur Evelya. 
appointed Chief Constable of the Tower of 
MPLash loan of £6 000 eco over subecrbed an 
Debate wn Bntah House of Commons on circular issued by 
Mr ‘Holmes late Chet Inspector of Elementary Schools, 
adv eee ‘of University roen as Inspectors 
Tal explains that presence of American troops 
Mencan froatier 15 only precautionary —1 
S"Wates. im connection with miners atrice —Mr Alfred 
Purenpieied fullmetal he Reval Acadagy ‘London 
23 Centenary of National Society London, Mr Balfour ing 
‘at Mansion House —Brentiond by-election results 
im return of Mr W Jovascn Hicks, Unionst 
34 German Em; Empress visit Austnan Em 
‘at Vienna | Eovencan Cs Cabinet resigns —Mr Haklace 
Brith Secretary for War razed to the peerage as Viscount 
Haldane —I Cormttes on Law of Pilotage 
issue report in London —-Mr Lewis Harcourt and Lord 





Esher appointed trustees of new London Museum — 
Mukern Indian youth, sestenced at Calcutta to 24 
mmprsonment bomb th —Race for 


Nationalat Liverpool woa by Mr F Bibby s' Glenside. — 
Fudge Speer of US Circuit Court Savannah, Ga fines 
Nerchants and Miners Transportation Company $20 000 
for discrimination 


Sittings of Dums and Russia Council 
for three days with view of = Zenatvg Bal “Dr Bal —Dr 
an 


‘Robinsoa _ forms 
mnstalled a8 dean of Wells —Sefior de la Barra becomes 
abit Face w fact Ans me fe Want Compa. New 
abmet —Fure in at, lew 
York, 147, spre illed 208 Dec. 9) —C 
Osloca ae Catabeidge Athleie Spore tm Laadse by 6 
events to 4 

ay Tan Jubilee celebrations, 
prtten’s lomatam to China —M 


—General 

Edard Meponal scheme for statue ute ot nme clang 
fanlly postposed Fre pee pice at bie by 

—Fure im picture a 
fa "Yorts,. 2 children tiled ‘rs"uuyured —Sefior 
leader of Meavcan rebels refuses to lay down arms 
untl Pres Duss ss displaced — Louis Duveen and Joseph Sexate 
ati tlie Asean fined £2 000 each ro New 
‘Amencan customa duties on objects of 


DIARY OF EVENTS io11 


Mca. 14~Ap. 7 


28 Loss of Australian coustal steamer “Vongala” with 
sngertcb “Resse Dumsasl Curette corte 
Dastenger ob "Resse Dasma as resumes 
Sod stock acuon of Mt Stolypm in aduaing the "Tarts 
Sanct Zemstvo Bul —Russo cuficully settled by 
"Tere of Authonaed Ve Buble 
ee Tercconary of Aut enon 
caltbrated m Albert Hall London, by Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr Asqush ang’ Me Whiley Red 
‘Fire an Capitol Albaay, NY, damage $5 o00 000, 
Fa Nar laine Bitsy comed ebder Sanoe Gott 
Tyne nGormea Emeeral Chiwaer arent 
eae to amg so 
Renchstag states that sebemes of distmament or bute 
thon of armaments are mapracticable but that England 
Sed Scrmuuey bare agrecd to exchenge snlocrmstio #4 to 
rammes —Ruoting um wine districts of 
itary called out 
ie tunnel between Kandersteg and Rhone 
—Mr R Maths Liberal MP for 
unseated because bis ageot bad made a false 
Dee of expenses —Modak, youth, sentenced at 


to transportation for bomb throwing at 
Ketanar 2 Scrder of Sie Neel Wiukemes sud 
‘Gregorson by Abort, Indwa frontier tribe 


Air" coals munateral eras, rengnativa of Canales 
averted, ee ‘by rebel cubes —= 








Cabinet, ex, Moroces 

‘sing spreads along Turco Montenegrin border 
—Mencan reassembles, Pres Diaz promuce 
reiorms —Oxford and Cambnidge’ boat race at Putney 


Tesults fosoles io vectory of Oxford by 2}¢ lengths —-England aod 
Erapeal Se ‘nator Goold Ads npposied Hugh 

ari 
yam ippointed Fig! 





















2. Deceaoual cenvus taken mm United Kmgdom women 
suflagots attempt to evade enumeration Berber attacks 
‘on Fes repulsed 
paeaSeneR Felt of Moonah tribes from Tuan to the 

Dublin Corporation reject motion in favour of 
Drtenting address fo King Geoac when be vine Dublin 
P*fuailway accident near Westbouroe Park” London, t 
totioa Meuse of Lords feapecing mary detebee ot 

i House js respecting fence a 
Brae Berarer cred st tee te ae les tana 
Progres of Bichsaeat Bilt Brtuk House of Comnons 
accelerated by use of new “Kangaroo ‘closure. enaliho 

iltee to make a election aon 

ed States and Great Britain 
{eree to arbitrate Webster claim —Creat Britain and Japan 

ihn new commercal treaty -~Albarian ieurgents delea 
BF Turks troops at Seutan —Davad Davies the | Dart 
oot Shepherd asteted at Linn y mypech for bowebrea 
—U S Supreme Court holds thet commodities clause 
col Hepburn Act protibits rulroads. from opetatins coal 
un F Bush, Pres of Western Maryland 
zen Brea of Masoun Pace Ry , ax suceewor of 

US Congress meets in extraordinary session to deal 
smth Reaprocity Agreement with Canada, Champ Clark 
22, ) chosen Speaker of House of Representatives. —Mr 

‘nelding, Canadian Minster of Finance delivers Budget 
speech in Dominion House of Commona. and estitaates 
record surplus of £6 100 000 —Pnace Arthur of Connaught 
tavests Prince Regent of Bavane with Order of the Garter 
—Bntish House of Commons enters on Commuttee stage 
of Parliament Bill —Japapese American commercial treaty 
ratified im Tokio —Charles D Hilies becomes 
fm U'S President —Carter H Harrsoa 
ce Beeman Crown Prace and Process amve i Rome 
—beatenary of death of Robert Raikes founder of Sunday 


mayor of 





‘Schools celebrated im London and Gloucester —Death of 
Mr Mobedy Pell, managing director of, the Tees, 
of ¢ and Navigation 


wins London aged 64 —Treaty 
between US ond japan proclaimed (sec Feb 21} 
6 Council of Russsn Empire adopt snterpellation 
revarding enactment of Zemstvo Bill by ukar — Signor 

Giohtt: im itales oo outhnes = poly 

‘electoral reform, payment of deputies and 
Pensons Bil to incorporate Impeng! Steam: 

abip ) whoch amps at an 
‘cesta Scoste “Explosion in Banper "Mines 
Thales ‘An couse donth ot tod sues eahly conyicia 


French Fe Minste a 
sca tage Rites 9 fa tea Ea 
jon, Mr Wmston Churchill speaks — | 





Sale of old rrth century silver at Christie's two porringers 
ota 
Pac Etec and Esoo0—Copyngnt Bil read. second 


AP &28 DIARY OF EVENTS 1911 i 

ume jouse of Commons —Turkwh troops near’ terms of imprisonment for conspiting 

Seren Bplay Fo Altemna macros Tp mae Seperor “French Covt. iastruct Gent Moumer at Share, 

Jose lives i fire at Price Pancoast ery, Throop, Lacka- Morocco, to comply with Sultan of Morocco’s request to 

wanna Co, Pa send native troope to Gharb district —By-elechon ut Had. 
Boeing of Arcesioncal Fahibeope in Rowe — Grogan ret iz rae of Mr YD” Hope: Cater) 

Ee Giger rat Mr Winston House of that Colonial Preamuers wit be invited 


a bad charged bins man clcton speech 
with having broken m escaping trom Pretona during 
Boer Ware porerat by Hoppner sold at Christie's for 
6 200, eas —Fez attacked by Herher force, 7 cco strong. 
<Fadment of Cleat Gounerticut, m case of 
Danbury Conn , batters and Union of United Hatters of 
North Kena, award: bout. $232 000 for damages 
Sintataed by alleged boven tae ede by Cre 
of Ag ils on a wnt of errot —soth anniversary of found- 
‘Massachusetts Institute of Technology celebrated 
am Boston by ‘of Technology —Right of U S to 
arrange ror ‘anil with Camda atermed by Dew 
Court of Customs (Appeal 

to Despatch of Indian force ta Assam frontier to punish 
miner of Mr Noel Wilhamson and ius compemons By 
Abor tribe—M Moms French Premuer, announces that 
Government intend to proceed wrth delumitation of cham- 
Pagne area but French Senate condemn this policy by a 
large majority —Shab of Persia gives £1,000 towards 
erection of Mahommedan mosque m Londo 





TH, M_ Jaurés produces scheme for Secale oppanmation Kaglo 
‘Section te- 


of France in Chamber of Deputses —Exeter 
‘count results 1 seata ‘Duke, Unioust, by oot 
vote im place of Liberal od ry Ss 

79 Champagne rots renewed at Epemay, France, 
mulitary called out —Britwh Home Secretary commutes 
death sentence on Sunie Mornson convicted of murder of 
Léon Beton, to penal servitude for bie —Rebel tribes de 
teated by Moroccan outside Fez —-Democratic ma 
jority im US House of Representatives, decxte to pass 

‘anadian Reciprocity Bill as soon as passible —M_ Hazon 
Duector of Accounts at Freach Fores dismissed 
and arrested —M Puerre Prer French airman’ thes {rom 
London to Paris sithout a stop British House of Com 





‘mons ruses for Easter recess Towns ol Big Heart, Okla , 
and Whiting Kan neatly destroyed by heavy wmdstorms' 
13 Fighting between Mexcan troops and 


maurgents capture Agua Preta US House 
seotatives votes 296 to 16 1n favour of the direct electon 
oe ant Hal ted to Judical Commuter of 

14 Lard Haldane appomted to J ‘om 
Privy Counc ce Lord James of Hereford resigaed — 
Relynous procpon through sures, of London tp St 
Pauls beaded by Brshop of London —Britsh Socal 
Democratic Party's conference opens at Coventry — 
Resgnation of Dr D Jayne Hull Amencan ambassador 
an Berhn —B:l) providing for publacity of cam con 
tributions before and alter national elections and 
‘expenses of candidates by U S House of Repre- 
sentatives “Dr DK Pearsons Amencan 0 
on bis orst birthday aves to colleges $300,000 

va French ‘Chaaler adyourns alte pesong Finance 
Bill~-Britih warship ordered to Delagos Bay owing to 
political dssturbances there —Pres Tait orders American 
¢avalry to Arwzona ta protect property on Mexican border 
‘Loan of £10 009 o90 to Clan arranged by American 
‘Britwh French and German bankers 

7 Report of ‘Select Committee on Educational System 
of South Africa moued at Cape Toxn —Annual Shakespeare 
festival begins at Stratford-on Avon —Independent Labour 
Party » coalerence opens at Bumungham —Residents of 
Douglas, Arizona wounded by bullets from engagement 
‘between Mexican troops and insurgents, United States 
troops cross frontier and stop conflict —Daughters of the 
‘Amencan Revolubon convene at Washington ia 20th con 
ong voted sugned by Bol and Py tosub- 

i ‘signed by Bohivis and Peru agreeing. 
mt any diference ansing among Muze Delimitation Cons 
mittee to Royal Geographxal zi 
Governanent promacy Pres ‘Taft to rattan Sehting near 


Amencan border “Monument, by J | Marvell 
unveiled in grounds of St John's College Act 





Md. 

10 memory ef French sokders and sadlors ‘ m struggle 
for Amercan independence = 

‘Govt decree complete sepamtion be- 


from ‘Chute and" Siate-—Portaguese tau steamer, 
FTlauana,” wretked off Cape Point, passeagers and crew 
rescued by HMS. “Forte’, 3 lives lost ~Mancan a 


wurgents Santage Pi id propose 
aruibtice Ml Clodanne, French Foreign Office architect, 
arrested Six persons sentenced at Howrah, india, to 


of Impenal Defence Committee — 
har, stion’s ‘Fram arrives at 
—City and Suburban Handicap at Epsom 
ir T Baning’s ‘ Mushroom "—-Vermion county, 

ry Feture nuns corrected indictments againat 
wadicted chair of Cathe 


farch 14 —Com 
rotk consecrated by 


Be 
i 
if 


[ 
i 


i 
Ej 


oa Mi 
‘of St John the Diyins at New 
Greer 


zo Report of Adm Su R Henderson on Australian 
Gone to colle thie Us nal teat erie tae 
Shove for wie vapty to sod inp moving (tse 
established at etiakee ‘ean —French Govt Moforms 
Spaush smbsssador at Pars of ts mteabon to send a 
anmed force to Fez 
sare eons ie tebe? Le 

: 264 voles to Bp —Mr 

Reicoad. wpesag a Ha pend Cerise my the 
Party wil support rsestabbshment 
22 Ralw: Los at hemor raprades ‘South 
Alea, r fatally myured Dr age a 
pouted Dean of St Pauls “British team win 
Amercan chess match ed by cable —Final tie 
for Football Assoc Cup at Crystal Palace London, results: 
wn draw between Bradford City snd Newcastle United — 
Pacific Maid steamer Asia” attacked by Chinese purates 
aiter bemg wrecked on Finga Rocks m China Sea —In 
dictments of Febr #8 against Bomila and other Hon- 
Gran revolutionats dismiseed 

25, Four days armstice concluded between Mexcan 
Govt and insurgents to discuss terms of peace First can, 

‘election held 1p Monaco 

‘24. Brite House of Commons reaasembles and resumes 
Conumitice stage of Pariament Bil—Dr HM Burge 
Headmaster of Winchester College appomted Bishop of 
Southn atk —Edvt weued tm Peking Zou} ipa cessation of 
Potsar'af Masachusnts Soeoy appomtel O'S" 
overnor ett 29 
Smbasador to Ruse “Witham Woodville Rockhill 
1) appointed US ambamador to Turkey as scree 
of Orcar Straus —Henry $ Boutell of I appomted US 
Sone to Suanland By an exploion i ae No a0 

£ Elk Gardeo, W 


Fate 
i 


of Davis Coal and Coke Company at 

“is "Maperat Bdsesta Coaference opened 19 Loatot 
2 ir 

specch by Mr Runcioan ~Letters fram Kung George V 


and Pres Tait read at Tencentenary. Bible celebration at 
New Vork —In Hoe Library le in New York Gutenburg 
Buble sold jor £10 000 —Austraha reduces. Fate of postage to 
all parts of the Bntush Empite to xd the i 
Day census taken of City of London givesa total of 362,743, 
dems 6r 358 more than in 1901 
Amendment to Parliament Bill providing for Refer- 
endum rejected sn Bosh Houve of Commons bv 486 yotes 
to 164 —Canadian Copy nght amendment bill introduced 
1 Dominion Parhement —Miners Federition of Great 
Britain decide to subenit dispute 2 South ¥ xles coalfield to. 
arbstraton —Final tre for Footbal! Assoc Cup (England) 
‘won by Bradford City agunst Newcastle United, one 
—Race for the Two Thousand Guincas at New- 
market won by M B Joel's ‘ Synstar "—Floods at 
Buenos Aues, much damage and some loss of hfe French 
peng force under Myar Brfmood reaches Fex First 
Bhnd Workers’ Exbibaben m the wotld opened m New 
York by Pres 
to Act of 


cr ‘Freech Govt wlorm Povess sigpat 
‘of measures for rebel of Fee —Perman 


Algcans 
Gort defeated op Brith Loan Bift-Nir Asquith rors 
Seputation from House of Comnmeona that he will bring ther 
memonal urging creation of an Advisory Impenal Council 
before Imperal Conference Australian Referendum te- 
turns show majonties of about 200 000 agamst Constitu- 
tuousl Amendment aad Monopolies questions ~Laums © 
‘Swenson (b 1865) of Mumesota appomted U S muster 
2 28 piaetor ol Herbert HD Pele 5 
Scoator Maune rengus es president re 

Seoate, and Re ment bill wctessmag membership 
to 433, 8 House —1sth annual art exhibition 


at fostitute, Pittsburg, Pa , Joon Winte 
‘Rezander’s pasting “Sunlight” 3 neat of Ene 


class. 
a aga apt ‘Mr Balfour speak at Lord Mayor's 


ay 
‘Meeting, Londoa, 13 suppart of 


DIARY OF EVENTS 1911 


Arbitmapon, Treaty —Pres, Taft, speaking in New York. 


states that Rec ‘mth Canada will never neuen Baye 
such » favourable opportumty. st “Chelten 
‘ham resulta mn Unromust victory for ‘cardser a 


es 47 Rama acodent at Marun’y Fan 


ed 35 myured ‘nots at Canton, govt, 


ei tuna Interunbonal Echibstion of Industnes opened 

Pa and Queen of Maly —Dr Ryle late Butop of x 
Mnchester, wstalled a5, Dean of Westounster — Both 
‘Princess Royat ' Launched at Barrow 10 

Farnese by Dechem of Fil ita expedition apunet 


Tong enbes an Gold Coast repo 
Fire ot Bangor ‘Maine’ s ves eat and aa 
pated at $3 500,000 
lay — 
 Btsh “Conqueror” largest Clyde built 
veasel launched at i ae ‘Bt Mansion House 
sense tomaugure Sooty — 
E' Bary wns Sealing ‘of England —Five 
feoal town near Castia take insurgents — 


BS Sopmeme Court dossier thee Paden ‘government 
not states control forest reserves 


AP 29-May 23 
Spiends Lord Lansdowne's Ball for Reconshtutioa of Howe 


wae on {51 Bitete manpented Soe Bae 
—Testival aoe at "alan 
Lond by King sa Gea ay ~Demene 

ton ef wilt as wet 


bargary som it Hous 
warp) acauitied at Cental Coma? alice Oe 
Nina Gauche comvcted of beat nessa afer see 


fact sentenced to two. amprisooment 
25 “Pres Taft speating 10 New York ‘cootrasts Amer 
that of ane 


of crural law unfavoursbly. with 
England —Demoustrabon agamst Holmes circular 
gryanmed at Albert Hall, London 
feachers (see March 21) —7 


Natxnal Union of 
evoven to sew building im New Vark Cay gut al Cal 
1108 of memoral at Addmgton Surrey t 
five’ ArcSbsbops of Canterbury internat Isttute of 
Agnculture holds general assembly ot Kome 


35 German E) ‘and Empress and ther dew,hter 
arnve in London = Motos tor repctinn of Parusent il 


3 Prize of $t0 coo for Amencan opera offered by in Brink House of Commons neyatived by 303 votes to 
‘Metropobtan Compasy of New ork oa k dwarded to 242, thin reading eatned by 363, votes to 241 —-U_ 9 
Horatio W Patter and Benn ‘Supreme Court orders dissolution of Standard Onl Company 

South, Burmungham by election Tells an return of ‘six months —Supreme Court sets aside sentences of 
MEL S es goppased Aut sale umpruoument pesaed my, rgop on Federation. of Labour 
atLepes Me 2 gives £5 ooo fore letter leaders —Pnnce Jeassu prociaimed Emperor, of 

fart Luther to i io gate it to the Abysnima — Prpence my negotatiom resumed. between Gen 
Geman Baer its} Lowther er of Brtwh and Menxcan Goverament party wn Mexico 


Hote ot Commons ene mlver bs in, I 
sufanee Bil Brita Howse of Cotamyos Peace negots 
tions begun between Prex Daz and Mexcan tosirgents, 
—Protest made m ‘House of Convocation against 
Bubop of Heretord s mvitation to Nenconformats to be land 
scot at Holy Communion m Hervord Cathedral om 
ut fp waccecral crus wir —"Brusi cay 
wrecked on {Punorsugs Common, Surrey —3y reas 
rey toate Howse on 
Amentan Agreement — Capt Joba 8 Heany Gobo ve 


maignied {o aay ‘as superiatendent 

£2aPcerap s Wowens' Enfreacheeoent Bil passes 

second reading in British House of by a$5 votes 

Los © proves 2, Dominiog Hee Com 

 Renrity of foe bod eat of poplar Peay repsrts 

om Fea Anglo Japanie commer treaty Take at 
Third National Peace Congress at Baltumore Md 
Talay rend Speyer s plan for financial neutrality 


var 
% Mr Borden Canadian 
‘at dinner to Premiers of British Columbus and New Bruns 
wick attacks Bi ‘Agreement with Amencs — 
Peace negotintsons in Mexico suspended —Mr arceanie 
speaks at Manchester on Pariameat  B 
By clection results ma return of Sur George Boe bea. o 
mujorty 488—M Valloa French “suman 
Sbangha:—Mr G Hamel wins aeroplane race ‘Brooklands 
to Brighton 10 $7 mm 30 Re 
“s initia and core epate 
to decrease Chinese production 
Grand Cound abated eer ten created by 
rand Counc 20 
edut with Pnoce ait as Premier —Congregations! 
DIY opens in London internat 


core Couns oes 
0 Barcelona —Lord Lansdowne = 
Seconrutetear Gone opm ‘of Lords Bil troduced Ger 
‘any waras France of poasble serious cs of a 
‘ccupation of Bex —Aitec debate of two weeks Ferment? 
Free but bil without amendment 0 §"dome 
of Rcprgentatiren, 436 0 top 
sppginted director’ of Museu of ‘Natural Nor 
oe ‘Alaska  Booded by pf 
xedm 
1H Berteaus,Froach War Minuter speaks m Cham 
bef on deny reberang Fer don decides 
Wer Eocm VAI swoued Sander Budget ‘Act ogoo-30) 8 
tpraka Fue at Eeyore ‘Gouses 
of ten ves sachudng Falayetic quant ball Hastonsst 
ro. Juares. captured Tacurgests, arnson 
auade prac HS 5 Aare ‘defends 
Commament ure guse m1 Constitution 
1 Raxhoiag rejects Alsce Lorraine Constitt 


votes to 12 Mr Balfour es 
adie demonstration 8 Aibet Hal’ Lowlea, Swope on W 


itvon leader speakmg procity 


= 


16 Queen Vsctona Memorial im London unveiled by 
ig provnce of Cenman Emperor and Empress 

—Mr Lloyd George mtroduces Budget 1n British House uf 
—Celebration at Dubbm and Aldershot of cea 
fenary of battle of Afbuera— a micship Deutsch 
it Dusseldorl —U S$ House of Representa 





New York ng Secrets 


aes Ais Bost tel rant Noma 
ick 





London — 
Mani and Paul D ‘eae Jalt 
2M Peer Man upay armen lalled 


wen 
“junte Eumbeth vo Lord Eesrsold at Chratiesicr sera 


—Debate sn British House of Lords on Canadun Rec 
t~—Mr Roosevelt declares 1m the Out 
'S ought not to bind itself to arbitrate questions 
of national honour wadepeadence and mitsanty 
to Temporary tanf aereom-at wi 
Catadan House savurn 2 
lottingham lection. 


of Commons —Pertrst 
aoe: dtretura of Capt 9 A Morrsan (Unionst) 
‘egainst at lomnson (Unionsst) 
dumssed -—U S Govt begins suit at New York against 


ber Trust 
zo Amencan Bntub French and German bankers 54,0 
‘& £10 00 c00 foan in Peking to be applied to construction 
‘of Chinese railways —German Emperor and Empeess leave 


‘ar M Berteaux French War Moouter lolled and M 
Moms Premer imjured by {all of an aeroplane at Iss) 
Jes Moukneaux near Pans —French rebef column under 
General Momeer enters Fer Mula Hafd s Moorish troops 
commit wi outrages on neighbounng villages — 
“eace ngned at Juares betneen Mexican Govt and insur 


‘72 Bast Cork election petition resulta m unteating 
Catan Donelan® (Netouslut) tor era) payee 
German Resehatag pases accobd Teadng of Wrens 
Insurance Con: oon and Amendment Bill —Lord 
Lamsdowne’s Reconstitution of House of Lords Bil read & 
second time m House of Lords without « division — 
‘Sot neva atop Inncbed at Barrow ma Yrner 
‘impenal "Conference London, under 
dency af Mr fb —Mecting” at Albert Hall 
‘support of Lmperml Prefetence —New York 
ehh Labraty gu Filth Avenue openad —Grocal ke 
—At dinner to Colonial Precuera 
Londen Su Edward Grey toast of Anglo American 
‘Aretestoon —Ruanm wares ‘Turkey that concentration of 
“roops on Montenegrin ‘rontier Is t menace to peice 





May 24-Jne. 18 DIARY OF EVENTS 1911 


24 Cunard boet Iveta” strikes on Dauat’s Rack _ 6 Kime Ferdsnand of Bulgarse vaste Emperor of Austria 

near Queenstown Ireland, mails and saved — at Schonbrunn —Tarzu Moorub pretender, defeated near 

Henn J uveen toaton at dear Aged Ghoogta Ney Alar —Deathof Rowe nt rural Fance 
att Pres ‘Tait refuses to pardon Charles W ie of Reonmaneatioa af Portuguese Otice’ decreed 


New York and Jokn R. Walshy of, Choc Peat Corskiny Ursa Farmer Oat Mceten sovcrcgeny aA, 
beaker Ede ralorrs 1863) at Nor Work be ropeted Farther noting s¢ champagne of 
3 Boutel x ‘BBeagnation vo of selgran Cabinet under M_Schollaert 
a5 Resigoation of Porfirio Diz Pres of Bovey owing to of Educaton Bul —Finance Cotmmuttce 
Francie 


de la Barra choten proveioaal presydent’ of US Senate report Reaprocty Bul with Senator Koot 
for 


Provisional census fetums publes England aod amendment appended — tropa laod at Larache 





‘Wales, abowing mcrease of population of 10 9: Morocco, and. protest 
Wake: Reman Britay amon, killed at fiteden 0S, Se ee 
battleatup | Wyomung,” 26 000 tons duplacement, launched London, Payment —Pageant of London opeod 
at Philadelphia, at Crytal by Prince Arthur of Connaught — 

26 German Reschstag passes Alsace Lorraine Constitu Federal vestigation of so-called * Coke Trust * begun at 


tich aod Franchise Bulle-Provisional ceasus teturas pub- Pitsburg Pa "Pres Taft sents to US Seaste message 
Lshed for Ireland showmg decrease of populution of 17 recommendiny loan contract with Nicaragua 
per cent —Colliion between Bnotish cruser ‘Infeuble 9 At Meadow Brook, Long Island, NY Amenca beat 


and British battlestip * Bellerophon‘ m Solent, both 1m second polo test match, thus retaining the Cup 
vessela damaged —-M Vednnes Freach aurmaa, wins Pans —Herr Schendet anrman’ aod Killed at 
to Madnd race 727 miles io 12 brs 18 cua Berks US Senate committee on Foren Relauons 


ore 
a7 10.900 a and ot take pert x pegrant of Rao loan of $10000,000 by Amencan bankers to 
pire beld in de Park —Dominwa N 
Exterouted by Baty Chby-Lowlon, br Lioya George ro" Brace of Wales vested with Onder of Garter — 
speaks —Cardiff conlerence of South Wales mumers rejects German battlestyp = Fredrch der Grosse ’ launchtd at 
(Erma of settlement in Cambnan Coal Trast dspate— Hamburg —Hooorery conferred at Ovlord. on 
Freach Govt exprest sympathy. vith Russun note to premiers of Nen Zealand South Anca and Newioundland 
Tarkey on Monteneana question ‘(see May 23) —Investiga —Mr rd George speaks at Oxiord on National In 
tun af U & Steel Corporation begun by Stanley committee surance Bi 
{gee May 16) Rt Rev Edmond F Prendergast 77 Amencan squadron of four battlestups welcomed at 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Philadelphia — Kronstadt by Russians + 
land. Coney Inland, N'Y” amuscateat revort destroyed 13, France announces that she wil deal with Spain as 
by fre regards Morocco without cousulting cther Powers Birt 
a9" National Ipsurnce Bill passes second reading in Teck Bank London reopeoed tg pay 10)— tn the £ 
Brituh House of Commons —Paflienent Bill pases second Internat’ Horse Show opeps at Olympia London US 
img in House of Lords without a divoion U.S House of Rep revoluteon un favour of direct election of 
Supreme Court decides that Tob usco Trust isa combustion United States senators with an amendment proving for 
ra restramnt of trade and duvets tts duwolation witboa six Federal control, passed by Senate 6&0 24 
Monthy" Rope miues Fay cial condemning ant teous 3 Genera ecoon fn Aura tesulte wt fever for 
tude of Portuguese Republic Portuguese cietioms Chetan, Sortinte Turkey ers tema of peace te 
Tenill:m Govt vetory —Japan and Russin ecpcess dese Albanians Underground. raulwa3 recommended 
to share mm Four Powers ro 0c0 000 Iaan to China (see for New York to cost $297 460 000 —himers’ Federation of 
May's) “Death of Sr "3 "Guba Brtsh drematat, Geet Brea aie not be fare reponse for con 
Uesputenan'Soath Walee=-Prenytenace 
Wie "hog George sends mersage of comrratalation to! Geagral Asses Torvota, fuss teokition se favour of 
felt Aina on abeverany of eabidinent gf Uns Aagle Amencan ‘Avbsahon Treaty “3ir 
Fotemat ‘Muscat Congress opensinl onan. Ste Belour Snister Amercan faaarier plased 2a comers contd al 
here —Genetal Assembles of Church of Scotland and Persian finances 
ited, Free ‘Church ducoss curation of unon Wor Tg Seamen's strike benas at Lyerpool Southan 
men s Lnsirance Hil pissed by German Reichstag by 252 Bnatol and other ports “Ross and Cl ny by ce 
otes to 48 roo great bie ion Nacpbenea (Liberal mayonty 
Ri, White Siar knee * Fuame” launched at Belfast ow Belgas Manntry formed under M de Broque 
(see Apel 1¢ 1912) —Explowon at Laloma Nicaragua 1,0 aie ing of twenty-one Concerns in seventeen Citicy 
persons killed ~M Bevumont French airman wins Pans into General Bal Baking Company antounced at New York 
to Rome ae ane race —-BMr J B Joels* Sunstar ' wins 15_ Bntsh Embassy m Constantmople informed that 
‘the Derby at Epsom Mr Wavill Brtash explorer has been arrested by Turkish 
FHF sekh fi shons against Afbanaat 40 n eagiahroman Menced to death at: Stogapore: fot 
T. Tuthish forces resume sa i woman’ sentenced to death at Siogapote 
Ampersl Conference agli day discussion of mme manager subsequently mee (ey 
Declarition of London which w finally approved —Mr Hip ert wave at Trieste dots catensive dat 
Lloyd George atcends special meeting of Britsh Medical ping and causes Joss of about 100 hives Ascot Gold Cup 
Association London to discuss National Insurance Bdt— won by Mr C E Howards ' Wallonyx "—Intermat. 
Holl (Central) election petitson results m unseating of Sir Boundar, Commussion gives to Mexco part of disputed 
HS Ring (Unonat] “Prey Tait speaks at Chitago in Chama tract next BL ett El Paso, Teas 








favour of Canwdian Reciprocity —-Undernood ‘ball Pernan Premer suddenly Ieaves Teheran —31 
siding for a se reduction m tanfl an wool e by guminetarmt ‘obtains vote of confidence 
Democrat ciucus in US House of Repreventatives tr targe majoras — Mr Liopd receavea 

2 British Govt refuse to recene Moorish Embassy at en with regatd to postion of their sex 


Coronation of Mg Coes ‘owing to cruelties of Shereeban Ser ocursnck oa 
troops near Fer —Mr W Brodench Cloetes Chermoya’ xy Mr R D Ashe, Engish Collector st Tinnevelly, 
wing The Oaks ' at Fpsom Indu murdered by a nat ve who then commuts suicxie — 
3, dhinddtes Altanzn tbe revolt agunet Turks and Proctemon of ao coo women suflmapyts frum Thame 
reclaim autonomy of Albania —-Lt CA Cimeron and Embankment to Albert Hall London —Internat Women 9 
we wife sentenced at Edinburgh to three year’ pesal Suftage Congress cloves at Stockhota —London County 
servitude for fraudulent ansurance of a necklace afterwards and Westmmster Bank London take over business of 
alleged to have been stolen Brrkbeck Bank —Lord Curzon <peaks at banquet of Empire 
4 Kang of Ituy unveils equestnen statue of Victor Press Umen London —Sir Wilind Launer speaks at 
Emmanuel 11 in Rome —Portgguese Go\t ennounce luncheon to Colomal Premery at Constitutional Ciub, 





reagines fo waive some part of Separation Law (Church London “Faname Canal bond eur sm Amenca 
an (000 ono at 3%) larnely oversubscribed at an average: 
5, Solian of Twrkey voits Salomiks —Keel nud ot Glas of t0 2 occ May’ 10) Detective Wilem 7 Burns 





gow of Cunard Juner © Aqoitannn ” largest British mer- and James Hasweck of Los indicted at 

cantile vessel —Lt "Bane French multtary airman lost olst on charge of indappmg J J McNamara 

1p Meduerranean wile flymg to Tuns—Bugene A Noble | 16 Lemartim Pracetead apd Landon, airmen folled 
(b 1863) Brean ‘of Gaucher College Befeenore Ma, ‘Md, at Vincennes France at xtart of European Aviation Crreuit 

fot rendent of Dickinson College race —Rroting at Cards m connection with seumen's 


xii 
49. Constituent Assembly opens io Lisbon and sanctions 
decrek txiling Royal Family.—Lord Rosebery speaks at 
lunch given im Westminster Hall to representatives of Jul) 
Dominion parliaments —Meeting of British admirals at 
ot Vanden Untied ‘States grant’ olical recagaiton 
of ion. Unit states to 
new Portuguese Repablic. 
2e., Coronation Honoun, List published ig 1 ine 
cluding Dine. peeraes, » 19 Privy “a 
netic ticods, and. over 220 
‘and 
Lon- 


oe ae ae at ae one 

ir piel Sepemare 
Cat dat Albee al Eondoa 

wee Ham 


ition results in unseating of Me. 
‘Masterman te eccond, bullts “al Austs 
Usted Blctlon Chratian Socalscs ene ty sein gut ot 
20,—Democratic wool-revision bill passed by U. 8. House 
of Representatives, 221 to 00, 

21. King George and Queen Mary receive Dominion 
Premiers and oversea representatives at Buckingham London 
Palace, London.—Duea, former liquidator of French reli- 
fous deder, veatenced in Para to x3 years, penal servitude 
setae hae mentee Sen Tam, 
completes maiden 10 New York in 5 days, 3 
G2 ato.~Germen Emperor vints Amertan battleships st 
Kiel—U. §, Senate’s ameodment of bill for direct election 
‘of U, S, senators rejected by House of Rep—U, S. Circuit 
Court at Wilmington, Del., orders dissotution of the E. 1. 
Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co.~Mc Willcox 
subway report accepted by New York City of 
Extimate and Apportionment, 

22, Coronation of King George and Queen Mary in 
Westminster Abbey, Landen, 


25, King George 
Lordlon 'Rresel Govt deteated ae 
Tarkah force surprocd tnd fected rr Akin 


Yemen: ta0e Lille, 0 wounded, py 
in Chicage lndictaf et Oca of “Tae Pre for 
Votes Sf the Sheraan anti-rat la 

G |» Ring Sod Tanag alee new, commer feet Spied 
fermany and Ja ow commer Aa 
trian battleship PUhibe o: Unitis” launched rs — 
Sen's site at Southampton setteds UO: &. Chea 
Court at St. Louis, Mo. dns hat he Ui Paclac 
Railroad’ ‘ownership of Southern Pacific Railroad 











et Monument, to Joba Start MI inn 
Avibnon "Hace for the Grand Bric de Pete wos by 
ese King Gongs 5 fl Wary attend State Opera 
lormante at “Covent Garden. “Theatre, 


formance London.— 
tom by-election results in return of Mr. Joka Gorion to 
ea jist) une |.—-Coast Erosion Commission issues: 
sl report in. _—Resignation of Baron Bienerth, 
Amtriaa Prewier, ‘be is succeeded by Baron Goat 
Baliour moves resolution of 
Ded erie at London ‘at meeting is “cane 
iets 





strike spteada at British ports; trade of 
feemeetad 
ties 





etre, Loven 


at His Majesty's 
receives Meat etas from ‘Coun 





‘George visit Royal 
tual show'at Norwich Sbipowneey Asoc —— 
Kinedowe fuse Seechations favour of iocressod rate of 
camen's wages, but refuse to recogaise men's 
















fraudulent Paccoecestatiog Nok A 
Itimore, Md, Catdinal Gibbons: 


DIARY OF EVENTS torr 


‘and Quect Mury drive ia state through members 


ad nates to usageey sect 


Jax. 19-J¥. 9 


fen gnoivensary of his ordination and twenty-6ith of 





. S, Congulate-generat 
Se Seq Cobache, percent “closed. —U, S, Inter, 
‘state Commerce Commission orders investigation 
‘capress companica-“Earthnuake shocks in contsl Califor, 
nia feit as far north as Redding and south to Los Angeles. 
3, Seamen's strike settled at Liverpool, Hall and gther 





Bal passes 
Stats and Ontario wen deathoe—cTiro competitons ia 
Geeta orice Thee ‘Middle. 

Pres. Fallitres pays a visit to Amsterdam and is met 
ms pares: Soman Gere ee 
Manchester in connection, ‘with caters strike 

Goonge reviews 2,c00 Bay Scouts in Windgor (reat Park; 
5 Lansdowse’s amendment to Fadiament Bill 





a 


3x, 
r 


Ms 








Sir John Edge and Syed rede 
radical Commstice of the Privy Council. 
‘Oxford wins wie masich be Lords against Cambridge by 
24 tune — Death, of Queen Dowager of Por. 
Ede Uatted Biatens Creat apd, Healy, gubeat 
Note go Haki demanding setilement of thei clyios-— 

George mates ava te ‘case, Chile bem 
$easoco to, United States 


majority 278 


‘or 





im . iog tor divest 
procaimed in Pe Prag for 
Sere ct Ek natin iene oe ef ep to 


oatneee — ittee of senators and 
: inte between U.S, 


ed for arbitration of 
oe re ee 
! ee (b, 1877) of New York at me AS aninister 


Ries as successor of William 
E. Young (b. as) at South 


Babel 


ton r91r. 











S. minister to Ecuador, 8 successot 

C, For, pesimned, July chaos Bunny 

‘White (b. 1868) of New Jersey appointed U.S. w'nistet 

‘as succemor of Fentan R. McCreery, resigned 

i + Willa Resale 1859), of, D.. C., 

a minister to Dominican Republic—H. 

ea Tbeage tb. 1870) of Massachusetts orp led U. S, 
minister to Pans as successor of Thomas Jawson. 

U. S. Attorney. eral begins suit against Lehigh Valley 





Railroed under commodities clause of Hepburn Act to 
Ce Sas coal-mining from railroading. —International 
Endeavor convention begins at Atlantic City 








withattendance of 10,000 delegates.—Glasgow (Tradeston) 
Eon Uiabe resale in return of Mr. Dundas White (Liber, 
), majorit 


1,086.—Lord Kitchener and Premiers of 
few Zealand and Newfoundland. vitit Gihsgow 
‘Nine competitors 

at Calais, Vedrines 








beeteeas ioe, 
7. Convention between Great Britain, United States, 
td ge a ee 
a wae 
Scene cease opt eate™ 
age by-slection results in return of 
ae azar sa 
een Mary arrive in Dublin and 
fest Ham by-election resulta in 
Liberal}, ony eee — 











Rowing Cub, Saar ‘and Silver Goble Wed. 


Ramin Goge end: Queen Mary attend service in 
‘St. Patnck’s ted ‘Dublin, and visit Maynooth 
College Ambesssdor hes on interview with 
aetna Forces im Berlin concerning Agadir 


Jx. to-Avc 2 


19, Russa snforms Germany of ber support for France 
pa “Morocco question ~Russan, batt) Poltaver ” 
Tumshed on the Neva —Mr Balfour speaks at dinner to 


Coebrate Mr Chatuberiam s 75th bathday na Londow 
pores fires mm Northern Ontano, 400 Lives lost 
George reviews 16 000 trope in Phoenzx Park, 

Dubbo ‘rench Chamber decides by 476 votes to 77 to 

pore gy oecussion ot ‘French policy on Morocco question 
E ‘Pukak oficial and eur shot ded 

osc ie-blayor J -R_ Chancellor eppomted Gov 
eroor of Mauritius Radway accident ‘at 
Gan ane a ep ey. ci temmence oe 

‘loa zaues Final Report xe Losdos 

4, Kine, Googge and, Queen Blary eave, Dubin — 





Death of Sa Eldon Gorst—U S$ Attorney General 
Wickersham recommends, damasal of Dr Harvey W 
‘Wiley chief of Bureau of Chemustry in Dept, of 


for violation of the law —James 
$75 000 plot of land to Indunapohs Ind USA, for s 
publ rary —Au Sable City, Mich , destroyed by forest 


Ee oventture of Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle 
jpAngle Jepanese allunce renewed for ten years Wick 
Jow (East) by election results it return of Cape’ Dooelan 
Gee May 22) unopposed —Gi saan vackaretied, 

4 Rang George and Queen Mary open new bunding of 


Unives Coll of North ‘Bangor —1 
atonal et eee ried Susi eae 


rhitcomb Ruley gives & 
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ver 1 oro cules exrout 1m Great Bntain begins at Brook, 
lands, Surrey —Kings Prise competitions at 
Buley Hants, result im Bronze Me 


“Huner Caiada Suver Medal to Prwvate A 
‘Medal to pnvate W J Chfford, Canada —Canadm 
0 15 Senate, 58 to 37 
jowne and Mr 


ovgS. Lord Lansdowne and Mr Balfour appeal to Peers 
to'pess Parkament Bllrtber than force the Crown fo tae 
prerogative Mr : 1 House 
Bf Coc pled ord Singh Cond deena dawa so 
Bou Dam at Fernbank 
Gun ng peat Coc = tor use —in New 
5 men mndcted m Connection with alleged 

Wine Frase ? plsad gully and pay nes ot Bos to 





vist Aberystmth $1 700 


dl Queen Mi 
and’ sot uy tot ne, George and Queen, Many yt of Wale 
Lora Kstcheoer appointed Bata Agent and Comal 
General 8 "urkish columa uvier Edvem Pasha, 
eat mans near Ipek. 200 Lilled and wounded 
“New treaty of commerce and customsagreement between 
Gerertny and Japan rained af Toto" Cork, (East and 
Ron EO tons feult mt zeture of Mr J Mule 
y"auorabsts) snoppesed 
dng George ad Gueen Stary sepve oe Saesburgh 
and’ stay at Ho food Itt announced that Germany 
umanes concesion ef tgrntony ia French Congo a eam 
ratalin for Jorgong her ruhis wy Morocco Raiinay 
udent at Mulhem, Raden, x2 killed xo mjuret — 
Deveiopaent Commsiion itus fst anoual report 
don—Northumberland ‘miners vate mm fovour of strike 
cod three shift system —Sir Robert Chalmers, KCB 
nnted Permanent. Secretary of the Treagury — Treaty 
Commerce and Navigation between US tl fome 
Beconts effective ace February ax and Apal 5 } House 
piety, bil passed by US” Senate wath a ats 
‘Apa te and Aug, 291—,U 3 Government brags suit 
Amaia Pfydeiphi be Reading Rasiwey to force to give 
‘Up control of coal companies 
28 Americin gunbaat sent to Toth to protect Amencan 
mnterests Mohammed. Alt ex Sbab of Persa beguas an 
alte to ecu er hus sone 
Hing Georgy and Queen Mary attend datiatin of 
Clitpel of Srecr Sl Theale at oes s Catholel Ean 
burgh —Mr Joho Burns speals at Conference of Nation 
Associition ‘for Prevention of Consumption —Spam Sith 
apolo,es to France for aftont offered to M. Bouset, 
French Consular Agent at Alcaz ir —United States Govern” 
Beak Phas traty with Greve Bintan proving for ar 
Bitration ofertas pecunncy chums 
30. Piruument. Bilas amended read thud tome so 
Brith House of Lords —Bedfordshare (Luton) by-election Ti 
results in return of Mr CB, Harmsworth, (Liberal) 








truority 613—Amg Nicholas of Montenegro lays before usted 


feptesentatives: re ‘England France Russia Austna 
Hunguy. and Inty pr ‘arrangement between 
‘Turks and Albaniyns — Prince ‘Heory Motor Ct ‘Motor Compecition 
Shrough Germany id Fagtand between German Royal 
Bnlish Automobile Clubs caocudes a Landon with vitory 
of Bri 
21 King Geonre and Queen Mary levee Ediabuegh and 
return to lon —Letter pubhshed from Mr Asquith to 
‘Mr Balfour stating that the Government will advise the 
‘King to exercise his prerogative by creating @ sufficient 
nutiber of peers to secure passing of Parliament Bill as 
introduced Mr Lloyd Geor,e speiks on Nowe Cres tu 
at Mansion House, don Lord Selborne speaks at 
Constitutional Club London, on Goverament’s attitude 
foward ‘Constitution Explosion on \bowd « Bn 
lestroyer “Kangaroo”, 2 kil yet TS ccc 
(Went) by electon teaults ta Feturn of Col ‘Boles (Umoast, 


cone 
ith his snd ith Kang George ss to 
She cne here ies 
ae 
‘Constitution, nearly 5,000 hoses burnt —Aeroplane race 





36 26” Dioner to Lord Halsbury given in London by “Die 
* opponents of Parbameot Bill, Lord Selborme 
presiding ~-Farst Universal Races Congress a Lon 
don —Brituh Medical Assocation meet at Birmmgham 
and consider attitude of profession towards National 
Insurance Bill — Aeroplane Face over 1 Oro curcust of Great 
Brita won by ‘ Beaumont" (Lt Conneau) \edrines 
reer came 
: oy oy 
Guahor gives £8 000 for chantable institutions ta com 
memorate Re eG Goronatian —Fres, a signs pan rd 
patty! oy congress —Pres Taf 
sends to banger tas t Congress message on Controller Bay 
(Alaska) cgotroversy, aod ih ol Anca to phvate entry 12 800 


acres neat Bering coal fc 
Grae face incon Launched ot Wallen — 
Rate for Geedwocd Cop won by Lord at Danis 


i ‘eater Bale compromise wool 
Tall pages US Sennte 48 to 52 
‘olent thunderstorm in London 


nied by 
pet be end tt mee re 4 


pind selocety of 54 su 

15, tainutes —Swr Walfnd Laurer lays Imperial naval 
defence scheme as passed by Imperial Conference before 
Canadian House of Commons —At farenell banquet 1m 


New Zealand to Insh envoys Aching Premier makes speech 
1m favour of Home Rule —Radway accent at Crewe 30 
tnyored — Porturueye Republi protests to Spun agai 
permuttimg monarchical plotters to meet on 
Siar Am —Hastusn revolutionnts defeated at nd 
‘American warship sent to Halts 
Wilind Laurer adv nes ducolation of Canadian 
Potharneot “Bethnal Green br-tiecuon results ay return 
of Mr C F Masterman (Liberal) majonty 1&4 —W orld s. 
‘Championship won at Parramatta mer SW, 
bang ee raat, sm recced tune of:rp mime 46 soe for 3 


or Nic apeenent with Brizh over sea Dammnicns 
1g London ws Parhamentay paper — Court Appeal 
in London dsmines Mr H 

judgment ie 








f ousdemateg him 1m fs0.ce0 durmtoes (se Jane 





x) ‘Wuls gurctted a midsbipaaia to 
Bris Govt, protests to Moansh Govt 

aguinst expul 100 of of the Brash subects from 

Perna Mevics place pnee of £5 o00 00 head of ham 

ted Alt, ex Shah —Russian Miruster to Persia moves to 


force resienation of Mr Morgxn Shuster, Financial Adviser 
5 lneeses Commutation rates of raltoads 


serving Ne 
ios xcept thane of Peony frann, Reload, apmoved 


Stik ‘teeta east Senate passes 
nee ‘Free List Bui —Fire at lunatic ssyhim ‘Hewaton 
Many ines leet —Haftun revobstion sutcessfol — 
Sy Cup at Cowes won by Sir M oar ‘yacht 


2 Anglo-Amencan 
‘dectoon resus tae Birla Adbins cg, 
Tae adi aan Coe cen oy 
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Heer Krapp vo Boblen's yacht. “Germania ”—Suit is 
brought aguiast Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valicy, end 

other American railways apd coal companies for vielation 
of the Sherman anti-trost lew. 

'¥., Lord Heldane delivers address at Oxford on “Great 
Brfkin and Geaneay: Study in Ethnology.” “Mativon 
es Montenegro, on 

Yoel Voth capcmteas sad vetaea ty Mikes 

N a of Preach ral yee bus Toon 

angrese rallwaysnen pase resolution 

gut afte fuera, Peace Gosierence af Ber, 
rea permanent 

Sears, propa form permanent bureau of pene, 


Reapportionment bill with several 
seuandimeats pasted by Senate; Underwoad Cotton Revi- 
sion bill passed 

“4, Loidon dock strike spreads to Surrey Commercial 
‘Docks—Note circulated in Berlin stating thst conversa- 
tions between Herr Krlesen-Waecbter and M, Cembon 


ft on the Morocco question.—Pres. Simon 
Fee “ati Eaves the sland Sut ‘begun by U. &, Gove, in 
Gireuit, Court at Columbus, Ohio, aio, against “'Soft-Cos! 


'. Arbitration Treaties referred by U.S. Senate to Com= 
milter on Fenein Relations — ro Hes lot by enki of 
a boat carrying Exyptian ile —New York- 
Philadelphia aviation race won. 
ours 228 arinutes. 

6, Demonstention of dock labourers in Trafalgar Square, 

; Sir A. Rollit’s award announced, givin 
bbour increase ot 8d. 

















making dour, with xs, an 
hour overtime —Mecting of Frenck and Spanish working 
men in Madrid protests agaiost military operations in 


‘Morocco. 
7, Me, Balfour's Vote of Censure on the Goveroment 
itived in Bi 
fn dockers etune 
imupsvar workers arenas ; complete cessation of workin 
‘art of London.—Strike of allway porters at Liverpool — 
ss 





India, three conspirators entenced to trans- 
lor tore and 32 others to terms of from three to 


gine ge 


Sexions Jute At ‘Ceicatta. tion 


indement rt on Midna 


ms mec aad Eo police officers con 
Send ia camegge (ee Auk. 37, 3912) Mr. Bertrand 
Srciheae! Englis ech, arta Bremen, Germany, 


iteruational, Si gs Schooners at Cows 
German Emperors Yar Sand Royal 
Fina Yate ‘Club’s Cup won by King of ‘of Spain's yacht sul 


ot 
2 BAGGh Howe of Commons reject Lords’ amendeents 
to Sane Bill —Lord Curzon’s Vote of Censure on the 
Gort. pasted in House of Lorda by pie stat to 60. purike 
Bly pase Govt Bil for react fires Hoon 
‘pass Govt for Ling power of 
‘Pres. Taft signs Reapportionment Bill passed by 
Congress, increasing number of representatives in House ing 














to 
9; House of Lords finally debate question of 

Parliament Bill—Fire at Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, Loo- 

don; Mr, American actor, burnt —Australian 











Stainer'*Pitestire™ wrecked off Caps Guarda 
sone (in one boat) drowned.—French steamer 
tollides with British steamer “Silverton” in Straits of 
Gibraltar; 86 lives lost.—General Sir John French 
Chief of British Imperial Staff. —Tenth Zionist 
Mies House of Lords pass Paslament BI, deciding by 

10. pass Partiament, Bil, 
13x votes to 114 not fo insist on their amendments, — 
Revolution i tatour of payment of members cared in 
British, House of Commons by 356 votes to 158—Pro- 
visional agreement arrived at in London between ro 
moen gud carmen and their employers. —Rioting at Liver- 
pool in connection with dock sere Turkish 
SET Liner Serio vs Nels se ge 

‘Abanian clans as with Malissori. 
att pnaae, dock stsike committee issue manifesto T 
cclaring strike at an en 
ses ‘Relations Committee of U.S. Senste amend 

















weet 
jams Acthat Mt Beaupre 


pic Citas dBi 
er ore sand a 


AUG, 3-24 


and John B. Jackoon, (b. 1862), of New Jeney, U. 8. 
miniiter to Rumania, Servis end Bulgaria. 

23. Serious heath fires in Surrey, England, 

House of Commons votes 

i eat of meraber | 


‘that ten months’ strike of Cembrian coal miners shall: 
shipowners declare lock-out of al] men 
rks labour leaders 


lementary 








+ en killed —Ralimay 
.- r. Asquith and Mr. 
ars canlerip Dowoig sre vik praca reset 
then.—Bres. 
Congress admitting Arizons and New Merico to statehood, 
UPS" Senate committer on Foreign AGU. Ty 
unfavournbly on arbitration careetias with France and Gi 
Britein-~Confetesee Wool Bl paosed by US: Senate, 38 
ative, at Salary Ret i be eau = 
ative ay, sey in aequiteal— 
‘Canadian election campaign m opeaed ‘in Ont 
16. Me. Lioyd George ft statement tn Beitish 
of Commons 2s to treatment of railway strike. 
Mz. Jobn Burns coolers in London with Tailwaymen and 
representatives of rail companies.,—The companies 
arrange for patrolling and « jeace ob asin fines by Nines oop 
Food femine threstened ia Liverpoal.— 
leader, Apostol Petkoff, kifled in aw with ee Te 
‘troops. 
77, British Railway Strike negotiations fl, and proposat 
by Mr. juith to appoint Royal Commission to investigate: 
Ee ee es 
perotitons reopened at night 
sd Fugen! Free Lint il voted by Pr 
J chutes ive terra 
age makes 


8. British Rails 
of traghc,—Ms. ston Cr 
ie eas ere cee 
= ena 
ie Tea ae Mgt at eet 
signed at Home Office —Memoris tablets to  Edwaed 
unveiled at Marienbad, Aust 
. 















ind on Aug. 28 





abject, arrested 
committed for trial Foe at sere ‘Arisoon and 
‘New Mexico to statebood under tions adopted 
by U.S. Senate. 
cenit ate at night British railway strike declared at an 
Govt, agree to appoint special commission to 
fers ‘questions in dispute Strike riots at Llanely; 
Killed, 42 wounded. Rusto-German Agreement concern: 
Persian ruilwaye signed. Young French sian. 
secretary of Hendon Aerodrome, Mi id thenshoots. 
himself—British army manoeuvres abandoned wi we 
sp hntiJewish roting at Tenegar, Monmou 
Estrada elected Pres. of Ecundor —Cant 
Publicity bill sined by Pres raft Gee A are 
¥ Jed measure granting statebood to Arizona and 
few Mezico passed by U. 5. House of Rep. —U. 8. House 
of Rep, fails to override Fresdeats veiot Ferment Pee 


29, ‘Brith railwaymen's demonstration in Hycle Park 
eeie fo: to secept tie setlement; bat Hs notte’ fb 
ar, Bisjorty. of Brith ralaymen resume work — 
Agreement reached at Liverpool between shipowners and 
dockers.—Socialist cocting in Berlin passes resolution 
Protesting ‘guist Germany's policy in Morogo, and 
Bguinst any policy which threatens to bring on a European 
warePres. statehood bil admitting Arizonn and 
‘Nex Mezico tothe aion under certain condo 
Du Bois (b. fe gD of Pennsylvania, appointed U. S. 
taiaster ¢0 Colom 
ta Berke Hots coatings at Datington, Hall and other 
cat plc In the Nove of Sagunt_Bebate in Howe of 
the Government's conduct in using militar 
i farce, during rapa, seike Parlameot adigys onl 
24.—Leonardo Vinci's “La Gioconda” found to 
Agel i hae aslhed om the Louvre, Paris —Ex Shah of Persia's 
srmy teporte to have been onted at Sevadkub; lost 300 
Taft "vesrs Colton SiS; epecil sin of 


wae, Debt Saar y,Geliminary manoewes canceled 
‘owing to drought in 
‘a4. Dr. Manuel Arriega elected Pres of Portuguese 




















AuG 25-Sept 18 


‘Repubhe —Liverpool transport workers’ strike settled — 
Bnlosh eames, Foam Queen” sewed 1a London owing to 
Suspicion of carry men and wat mater] to 4 

rein ten rare ries So 
“ = 

- ee and war matenal to a 


fees on suspocion of earcying men 
PSdagn reveltiionary gove-“Lehigh Valley trate wrecked 
near Manchester WN ¥., $1 lives lost Hurry Ni Atwood 


ck in Bis seroplane Sight from St Lows 
Teens New NG" establahing sew ‘world's record: for 
oe Fane at ccotateyraph show, Canonsburg Pa 25 
toiled oyany anjured ~-Motor char & bane eat 
Mledonwiey” Dartam ,xa'kuled a9 unyured ~ Argentine 
battleship” Rivadavia” largest in the world launched at 
ai tet agutines mil be Uasporied we catoeds 03 
a maguzines ta carloads 8s 
Tint gemht —In's Cob of guos. denned for use 
‘uroplaaes, made at Jodian Head Mas projectile from & 
One pounder reached a calculated height of ro oo feet 


‘German Emperor speaks at Hamburg on the place 
im the sun which should be secured for Bermany San 
Increwe in her navy Pope receives Cardinal 


‘of Rio de Janeiro in Rome and bestows blessing on churches 
of South Amenca Violent wind storm at Charleston. 
§ C destroys fifteen lives and a mullron dollars’ worth of 


19 
oR Ble Redmond Barry ‘Attorney General of Ireland 
ay ited Lord Chancellor of Ireland —Dr Gore Bishop 

Birmingham made Bishop of Oxford—Emperors of 
‘Russa "and Japan exchange felcitations on final settlement 
‘of all chums ansmg from Russo Japanese War —Umited 
tory acquire four small ilauds at western end of Panama 

ata 

20 Australian Commonneatth Government apply to 
British Admiralty for 7 68) naval ofbcers and men—Mr 
Toyd George speaks im Wales 00 the duty of charches 
towards -econetme Unrest ~Warwackshire ins Enghsh 
County Crete Champronshp for Set time 

30. Briwh Asocistion mectms opens in, Portsmouth 
§¢Wallum Raroany delivers preasdental address on. The 
Sources of Energy” and the probable exhaustion in 1-3 
‘ears of British coal supply —M Cambon returns to Bertin 
With the French proposals for an agreement with Germany 
Rive ae sated to oelode cmon of Yerntory m0 Trench 

neo. 

"31 Inquest on two men shot by soldiers at T1\erpoo! on 
Ade as Fesults in verdict of pustSable homicide 
‘Threatened strike on Great Eastern Railnay “England 
averted by Board of Tride— Adoration of the Magi 3 
Miabune sold by Dowager Countess of Carfale to National 
Gallery England for 440.000 —Senor Madero 
for presidency of Mexico 
September — 

T'Rroting m northern France because of igh food 
gic “Mew J! J Frobie Amencan airman Euled at 

orton Kansas. 


2 New Portuguese Cabinet formed ander Seubor 
fone with Dr \asconcellos as Foren Manster — 
Turther food nots in France —Cholera outbreak at Com 
‘stantinople, 36 cases 16 deaths —Tramcar accident at 
New, Cross a ion, abled ‘17 wnyured —Cay Sms 
and Leut de Grully French mlwary atrmen 
to moanoeuyres ry Marron French airman Killed at 
Chartres Lord Gladstone speaks at Salsbury Rhodewt 
‘on black peri] —Banquet given by the Tsar at St Peters 
borg to King Peter of Seevia — Violent volcanic eruption an 
the Bogoa ‘Islands Alaska throws up several new islands 
ok sTeat fire at Segttsh Co-oper Ay orate, 

lasgow run Emperor spea am on 
man American {nendshup at of statue to Genera) 
von Steuben given by Americans —Marnage of Princess 
Helena of ‘Serva to Duke Ivan Constantwnovaich at 
reetade Unon Congress of Great 3 

‘4. Trade Uno t Brita 
‘Newcastle on Tyne —Further fre an Gla 
‘Town Hall and Tolbooth —Prendent F 
French Navy at Touloa —Prench ent = Morocco 
proposals communicated 19 Herr von Kiderlen Wascbter 
in lin —M Garros, French aurman, reaches record 
heigbt of 13 Soo ft at SE Milo 

‘Trade Union Congress pass resolutions condemning 
‘use of military m recent stnkes gnd requinng Government 
to bing m measure reversing Osborne judgment —Dr 
HT Rosell Waleficld appointed Bushop of Bi 
MM Leforestier French airman tilled st Huelva 
Lord Denman opens Federat parliament at Melbourne — 
German Emperor holds naval review at Kil—T W 





at 
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| Stmkes of schoolbays 2 


xn 


‘Burgess English athlete swims across English Channel 
irom § Forel to Cape Grisnes ‘Macbeth _ produced 
Se Herbert Tree a see) © Theatre sEandaa =: 
see huang vat) China nay de 
6 Fx Shah of Persia s army defeated ada with 
drawe from Fasheres Treaty of 1; with Lnsted States — 
Further food riots in France—Mr Deak speaking in 
‘Austeahan Parhament denounces suggestion that Australas 
might remam neutral im trme of war —Canadian 
‘ment seizes Amencan fishing schooner at Lousburg, Cape 
Breton Is for veoleting treaty of 1818 
7 Strike nots at Wexford ireland—Dr F E Ridgway 
appomted Buhop of Salsbury ——Report of Government 
commussion 06 hugh food prices ssued mm France —Pres 
Tait speaks im Connecticut deprecate Senate Com 
muttce 5 attitude to arttratron treaties —Bnitish shipping: 
‘companies enj tn Atlantic trade amooubce 10 per cent 
ancrease m frexght rates 
‘8 Rece famine nots am China —Fighting 
between Peruvians and wt Manuripe —Capt 
Russan General Stall sentenced to 8 years’ 
servitude for high treason —Collapse of annex to 
Dorado Theatre at Nice kills 60 workmen —Lieut Cot 
Stritesofechooliye se Loverpool Hal Grimsby ‘Shed 
er 
and other Enghsh towns 


‘9 First nerial post.m United Kingdom imaugurated 
bebweeu Hendon sod: Windsor —-Lord Mayor of London 
arnves m \ienoa on » Mumcipal veert —Cunard buer 

completes found trp to New York end back 
mm just over 12/days—Vlotor boat accident on Lake 
Trasamene causes loss of r4 hives—Raymund Eyno; 
German airman killed at Wel —Mr Galbraith Cole 
tondered by Governor obMforabess tobe for Sang 
& patie and exciting racial enmity —Run on German 
Savings banks owing to fear of wat wikh France =-Corpore 
thon of $100 o00 000 affliated ith Southern PaciGe ral 
‘oad foymed fo tate over roy nein Calfornn 

20. German Socaist conference opens at Jens. with 
speech by Hert Rebel on rocco quetion 

Tr Gera, arog mapociyre bape Attempt 0 
tepeal Prohrbstson laws of 1884 1p Maine defeated on 
Fagan vote by nao maprty'=Mir Ure spent 

cow on Tatation of Land Values Protest meet 
a Pars apart high ood pness—Mr Hubert Brit 
airman. injured in aeral post at Hendon —Chnese crue 

Har Chr" vats New Cork Eruption of Mount Een 
ae" Brrmany t egunter proponals op XI 

D counter on Morocco question 
conaidered by French Cabipel” French army masgeuvres 
Seem at Belo’ “Rev 8 Swann rows across Engi 
Channel from Dover to Sangatte in 3 bours .o min — 
Laeut Chotard Freach mibtary airman killed near 
Versailles —Mir R_ Fowler American aman starts flight 
across Amence -~Bleven’ men of 1th Uhlan. feyiment 
drowned winist swrmming horses across the Elbe near 
iu ous wet reported rom Sucka, Cha 
Port’ Arthur opened by Japan to merchant shypinog — 
Fourth conference of governors of states of US begins 
atSpneg Lake NJ 

13, Veto Bul restricting of Upper House rejected 
by legulatve Council South Australia —German 
Ermoeror at close of German army inapocuvres expresses 
thanks to axitors —Food nots at Cre) France —Strike 
of talors and dressmakers in New York uncentenary 
celebration at St Andren's Livers land —St 
‘Leger race at Doncaster won by Pnince ad 

Ta. M Stolypin Russian Premier mortally wounded by 

‘sn Ansichit st gala performance ied Nomina 
thon of candidates for adian parliament —Food riots 
at Chadlevile France’ trope called out 
ae Mr Joho nes as at ng i Home Rule 

rag Ins tour of Eighty Club—Pres “Taft begins com 
Fiuging oar of ts aco me Lord onebery sora at 
myersity Coll Dundee on untverwtoes of the future 
<M "Roeaport French aarman fatally uyured at Charny, 


16 Strike of portera declared on Insh rallwaya -~ 

Jubilee of British Post Office savings banks —Herr Harden. 

‘at Berha on German 1m, Morocco —Prea 

fatt speaks at Ene Pa on Arbitration Treaties —Motot 

aceadent dunng mice at Symcuse, NX , 9 persons killed 
14 


sayured, 
27 Lieut R A Cammell Botsh military amman killed 
at Hendon —Food nots at \senna martial law declared 
28 Death of M Stolhypm Rusuan Premet —Reported 
that Salia-ed Dowlch tas become Pretender to Persian 
throne — Revohut lot chscavered at Barcelona and 
general stnke —German reply 








ah 


Bech 

9 Marual law proclamed m Spam —M_Kokovtsoff 
epponted Prine Minster in Rusna —Bntsh Home Oe 
isenes curcular copcermg constitution of a force of special 
constables for use dunug sinkes —French austup "Ad 
yutant Renu” fhee trom Issy fos Mouimeaux to Belfort 
and back in 2x hous—Sw Wilind Leuner speaks at 
Gtfaye on, Reciprocity Federal grand jury am’ Boston 
USA sndicts six officers of United Machmery Kramer, 
Company under Sherman law (see Mar 2. 19r2) 

20. Collisig: in Solent between Rriush cruser Hawke 
gad White Stas ner Olympyc,” both much damaged — 


Two arrested at Emden Germany on 
charge of espionage —Insh raalnay companes refuse to 
geoly to ultumatumn of Amalgamated Society of 
Servants —Gun rench cruiser 





asian on 
Poulon, 5 balled ed —Rionng at Leeds im connection eth est 
ery sthike —Neath of Sir Robert Hart farmer Iaspector- 
General of ( cexe Custoras 
a5 Genel strike declared og Trsb radays —Generi) 
Slecin yo Canada results a0 Consarvatzve arporsy, of 
game Teection of Reciprocity Agreement wit 
ates "Death, of Arabs Pasha — Chinese troops peeve 
besieged cuty of am Szechuan province —Severe 
earthquake at Valdes Aes ‘breaks miitary cable 
‘Insh radway stnke spreads to Beliast Funeral of 
ut’ 3 beobyan at Koefl —Castellane airman kuled at Elmira, 
mudburst un Italy causing burst of lava from Mt 
ees and engulfing town of Resa ip mud ~~French 
battleship Jean Bart’ launched at Brest —Mr Edward 
apes, rows Irom Dover to France and back im 12 


MO? Gemoutrtsen ayatst Home Ralo st von 
neat Bellis, SE Carson speaks Reported, that 
jtalan troop have landed on coast of Trpoli— Argentine 
bute Meiene aster cipal, Rovadaya ‘Launched 
at Camden 
Sarmen bene on 


affect about 1 ee 
iy Hew come Gcovered independently by MC Quéns 
wet Temce aad Me Brown a England are 
Canferencr at, Belle pledges 

estal baat provisiong) Goverament m Unter bind Home 
Rule becomes law —Explosion on French 
eke te eared 

Rot Morocco Agretmen fo Herr von 

Waechter 0 Bethe “Hank of Egypt London. suspends 
tales caval ting waked ot Barrow on 

fie lauoching Execton of ogre “wirdercr of Mi 
Stolypra —Smn A fe apponted Bah Minter 
m Laken and gir He Viltes Rrstas Nmsterw Bese. to 
tels General Botha at Loaberg denounces 


South Alves sight teansa pedal m case of Great Bran 


f-—Stnbe of clerks demanding recoa- 
nition of Federation of Raslway Lmployes called on Tass 
Central Raalroail 


26 Kilmamock Burgbs by election results m return of 

Mr WG C Gladstone (Lil 
aq Ingh railway strike coll 
an High Court London restean 
allowin Johason Wells 
‘omnibus accident in Pans, 1x lulled 9 ynured —Tarewell Cat 
banquet at Ottawa to Earl Grey —-U § Government brings 
so-called Lumber Trust at Denver (sce May 


presents ultimatum to Turkey —General tke 





y 
a 


{heeatened of Brith postal em; speech by Mr 
Forbert Sumuel —New building of Onel et College 

built by bequest of BMr Cec! Khodes opeaed =-Germang 
formulates treats demands in reply to French draft agres- 
ent with regard to Morocca —Mr Camege offers Italian 


Government gp 000 for a Hier Fund 
italy declares war on Turkey —Hakks Bey’s Turkwh 
Mitay sean reagn —New comet discovered n Rustia —First 
Election an Sweden under pr representa 

tuon results in defeat of Conservative Government —Capt 
F it, German military atrman, kuled st Johannis 


appeals to the Powers —Prevenn bombarded 
gant, Tmpoh coast blockaded —France’s 





ty Tatar 
reply to att 
Breed by Fret mr Cabinet Atsise nod’ Catal Fe, onthe 


('dam_gxt explosion and fe fallow, 
ee are a a Repubican Pee Oporto tod villa 


Ce under 
Hert Lenlaata Stabe beg ta Arteaga Flares 


aire aad Whnow Central, called by federated shop 


DIARY OF EVENTS 191: 
tg French Marocco propels handed to M Cambon at Ocobe, 


Pe a iirsed, towne and $2 


jestuon that V 


Sepr rg Oct 14 


‘Parnell monument by Sant Gaudens unveiled 
Dubla ‘by Mr Jobo Redmond —Coltision 1m, North Sea 
between steamers ‘Glusgow ' and Hatfield”, 18 lives 
teat German Emperor informs Sultan of ‘Turkty that be 


abterventiou ‘before the Powers 
ent lected Prendent of Menico 3 
at, RASH veel conveys gop refugees from Trpli to 


wander at Kadagrove, Stafls, by Kazi 
Koei Sarees af insane 


3 gk Cera alernarts proved aang 
Wockade of Tripcb: Beth troops ccciored to be ready to 
Deetend to Reco feats from nds —Anglcan Church Cangreas 
meen te Ren 

4 {tahan squadron bom! Tnpoli forts —Saxd Pasha 
forms new Turkish Miostry —Raulway stnke terminated 
n —Sale of Bennet collection of Onental 6 China 20 
London to Su W Lever for £300 000—-U S Attorney 
General files bref sn the Supreme Court under Sherman 
ahaa ree aoa at Peete TN Royabst plote 

iirc cate at 

“Ee ag oat fired at Munuter of Justice in Austrian 
ge Dartagal ~ Shots murder of wife and two children at 
Newcastle on Tyne by husband who afterwards commits 
Several deabe ociced by Ferdi grand any as Cleveland, 
= cre oa 
Bie ae Sanat ead 

aera: etapa sepaliel —Temponsy 
Governor of Tnpair sppomted by Ttehans, force of marines 
landed —Duke and Duchess of Connaught leave London 
for Canada —Maners’ Federation of Great Britain resolve 
to demand mimumum wage for all workers m coa! mines — 
‘Tyrone (North) by election results 10 returo of Me T W 
Russell (Liberal) majonty 18—Mr Bepm Chandra Pal 
sentenced in Bombay to one month’s impnsonment for 
‘Argentine sedition —Mr R Borden becomes Canadian Premuez and 
forms mnstry ~-By the breaking of two dams on Black 


ver Waconun near Black Rover Pals, Sve perveos are 
00 ooo damage 1s done 
7 Sumer | cre it speak Tonn, Ssfends, Traly's 
gzon 1 Tapeh “New Swoduh minatiy formed un fi 


‘M Staaf —Gordon Beanett Balloon race won im Amence 





» Recewving ther 
8 Sa Relat attempt to wreck Daryhng mail near 


Suid 
to’, Prakey addresses exculer note to Powers with regard 
le mediation ——Enush battleship" King George 
‘at Portsmoath —International Manteme Con- 
ference meets an Pars —Ioternational Committee of 
Cotton growing Associations meets mn Berlin —Loed Hal 
ane speaks at Aberdeen in reply te Mr Balfour on Pala 
ent Bal “Mr J Redmond speaks at Seindon on Insh 
Home Rule —Mr Lloyd olds conference with 
nth Medeal Auocation and Frendiy Society repre 


seve. Biitsk Mmuster at Teberan soforms Persian Govern 
eat that he intends to merease Consular Guards —Syr E 
ks am Dublin agunet any measure of Home 
Ir J Redmond speaks m Londoo in favour of 
Rule—Bnush Goverument appoint Industral 
Counc’ chairman SiG Askwith for concshation in trade 
chsputes Woman's Suffrage cared in Calforma by small 
majonty —Mersa “Fobra npal by I 
x1 Revolutionary _outbi chang Central 
China “itehan Expecstonary fores lands ret battalion mt 
‘Trapgh — Cesaremtch stakes at Newmarket won by Willo- 


‘Ta. National Conference of Frendly Societies opens m 
Edmburgh to discuss Insurance Bull —Chinese revolution 
spreads —Portugaese Government sends troops to Oporto 
toprevent Royalet stack —-U § Circust Court at Toledo 
‘Ohio forbids General Electne Company to manufacture 
Seah aR! be under st. own name, and orders 

lectne Lamp Company (see 


Rute— 
Home 


yah ames Doche of, Copauaht milered at 
See eee me BE dee dattaton of 
“Rethye T gy recaled from, besbbment end ap- 
Sea ae 
Dake and Duchen of Cotnaught weloomed at Ottawa 


wit Collision ‘between Mussours Pacific passenger tran 
Sut forge near Fort Crook kills seven persons and 


™G 6 Fight zht ‘i Mexico, ‘Zapatiustas killed —Cholera 

al EARNED Mee, 200 Pane ok National Sesey 

ecbratel, St Church, Howe Mom prouotng sgueat 
vam 

<a to overrule civil authonties 25 





Prea of the U S by 
Cincago 
Ft promues 
abe troop from Bu 
trogpe despatched to qu 
Todecaye battle at Hankaa between Chonese troops 
“Turkish Government 


DIARY OF EVENTS 1911 


avn 


Westmnster crested Cardmal—Persun_ Government 
troops defeated by Furcoman rebels near Bender Ger 

32 Chinese Emperor issues edict apologing fot past 
¢r7or aod granting 4 Constitution —Itahan troops potted 
fo lave shughteted Arabs mancrmmstely i and neat 
‘Tape —U § Supreme Court decides that on mter state 

‘even in eats used only sn intra state runs equip 

‘Beak aust Sonply wath requirements of Federal Sefety 
Appliances 

‘st Hankau recaptured by Chinese revolutionanss — 
Stnke of § ooo Lenn tans cab drivers Bunkng accident 
at Le Menot France causes yo derths —, 
‘Commonwealth cabinet resigns 


ant FT Faghing between Tork troops and Teala warships 
—Italisn Prime Manister telegraphs 10 

Lsolon deual ot reper of mdsenmmate elegiter by 
Ytahans 1p _Topob —Yuan Stub kar appomted Prime 
‘Minsster of Ching. hut later refuses to accept appointment 


oF too 08 Tales waports German Emperce unvels — ition of London General Omnibus Co, with 
flatue ‘ol Emperor Fredenck at Aur la <-Di, Metropolitan Dutnct Raulway Co de Underground Electric 
ge Edgar Vincent maugurated president of University Railways Co of London —Mr_ w Reid Amencan 
“Minnesota ambassador to Great Britain delivers address at Edsaburgh 


1p Perman Government appeals to British Governnaent 

hot to despatch Indian troops to reanforce Teheran Consular 

Guards —Turkish Chamber ‘vote of confidence mm 
passes 


Said Pasha s Government —Portuguese Chamber 
Bull geving mney im dealing with 
Royalust conspirators —Mr Burrell at Ilfracombe 


‘apd capt comes derstanding with the Freandly 
foyd Georg comes to an ta w 
Societies on amendment of Insurance Bull —Itahans bom 
card) Bengazt Dema and Homs m Tnpoh —U S Inter 
state Commerce Commusion orders all express companies 
ig Yornub deta af thar gperaton by ‘December 7 
Ghaieaan Ne Ninh’ presets to US Na onal 
Monetary Ci canon 8 ‘of bu plan for banking 
and curency eon 
Report of Bntub Railway Commesson on recent 
stake maued im London —Tramway accident at Stealer 
near Manchester, § killed —Nahonal Amencan We 
affrage, Astocation convenes at Louisville. Ky —Twelve 
miners drowned 10 the irom mnoce at Huberman NJ, by Fi 
sna afar da to acrdaat oy Dating 
31.” Chinese revolulionanes eanture towas on Yangtse — 
Portuguese crumer Sao Rafael ed near Vella de 
Conde 1 man lost x2 mjuzed —Austnan archduke Charles 
second in succession to the throne tmamies 


Paria 

aa Mr J Redmond ung tt Baltinglse | Co 
‘Wicklow states that "Government Hom: ‘Bill, as 
‘ore gerrean Traperat Clsocaor spesting a Rehateg 

a3 German Ttmpertal Chancellor speaking in 
defends German protectsve system in spite of hugh ch pees 
Mr Wanston Churchill becomes First Lord of 
ty and Mr M Kenoa Home Secretary im Britssh govern 
ment —Mee/ing at Mansion House London, to consider 
Purchase of Crystal Palace 

24 Brith House of Commons re assembles —Chinese 
tevolutionanes capture Sianfu and Kiuksang —Lord Grey 
speaks 3n London on Canadas loyalty tothe Empue 

Legation Guards at Peking ened —France 
i Germany arnve at a agreement o 
rn ‘Morocco —Bribah bat 
seo A" Roles success See Hart as 
General of Chinese Customs — Sheng Hanan Huas 
Minster of Communscations, unpeached by Chmese 
‘National Asser! 

26 Chinese Emperor under threats from Senate 
duymussea Sheng Heuan Fuat Mrarster of Contmuimscations 
Chinese Republic proclauned under Li Husa Hung — 
ufco Arb attack on Yalan forces i Topol repulsed 
Ttalan Govt nobles Powers offically of 
Ufone tule a North Aven Fits: Gestng of sew Dnt 
dustrial Couneil, London —Proceedings begun in United 
Stites Curcut Court at Trenton NJ for dissolution of 
Steel Trust —Piniadelphua Athletics (Amencxn 1 
for second successive. year retams the world s 
ghampionthyp having defeated New York Grants ‘atioeal 

1¢) m four out of sur games 

a7 Yuan Shab kas made m ‘itary dictator of rebethous 
provinces of China —Keighley Yorks by clection results 
in tetum of Mr S O Buckmaster (Libertl) tmayonty 8*5 

28 Accident to Amencan hoat express at Colwic 
4 emons mnyured —Chinese Tmapenal troops aucsessfal im 


29. Momatnent to veiled at Meaux France — 
fom 
Bogmuet unveled at Mesur 


Bireoghacn Tonmed ia Beghod“Acchoshop Boone of 








oa Toto 20 Amerika 
ats ‘Mr J Redmond speaks on Home Rule at City Liberal 
jon France and Germany wntate treaty con 
‘exchange ef error a ‘Alnca —Freach Govt 
=e Dropesaia to start taumcipal bakers and butch 
“Turkish Exabs a London replies to Itahan 
fome torte US navy reviewed by Pree 

‘Taft sn Hudson River 

‘5 Conference at Downing, Street London between 
rinssterg and reptesentatuves of Both ralway companves 
Sider Reha Germaneacbyet nentenced at Bxcter 10 
3p ante Boprsonmnetn second dion fr cpunage — 


‘Mr Borden Canadua premer und Mr White Finance 
Muster speak sc Balas and Leods (Canada respectively 
Russian Govt demand rand aptng a for smsult to two Russian 
consular oficersoflered by Perna tenarmerieat Teheran 
ers to acceptance of Spccint Commasion 6 R 

sGemacs ceates « nied Ber “South Wales 
Unionstareueg jectariag that they wal 
Song mat rae caer faa 


on Canada x future tanff and reciprocity 
raps 6 isc af Goma Recs Sree to tabs 

Galcwuen refuse pence of mramum wage Us aa 

Foon Retort a are ‘between Turks and Itabans near 





of Shara Shat ‘Tripol 


ar jtneeg Topsand poten an eer 


igsstit France must have entire 

6 Mr Balfour speaks to Nonconformust Unionist Asso- 
gabon J ondon oa Government « Home Rule co eelaben 
Mr Asquith recetyes deputation viging Brtub mediation 
‘between Ituy and Turkey Curzon pur 
tervhall Castle Lincolnshire a 15th century fortress EY 
sion mm to preserve it a5 national, monument — 
General Botha announces that the Union Govt will muse 
£5 c00 cao for the development of South Africa 

‘7, Mr Asquith announces to @ deputation in London 
thut the govt next session wall bring in bill for Manhood 
Suffrage —Bntush Home Secretary appomts committee to 
deal with storage of explosives —Russian Foreun Minster 
‘Stxtes that both Russa and Great Botam wii remain 
neutral w Persian afforrs —General Wu Lu-chew Gover 
nor-designate of Shanst assassinated by Manchy soldiers — 
Se Bivard Grey in Bntwly Bouse of Commons denies 
interview reported in an Austrian newspaper with Britis 
Ambassador at Vienna —Elections are brld in 





im eighteen 
8 tir Baton the City of Lond: 

= 2 jon 

announces bis is Peal thelentontap ose Uarcat 





Party —Resignation of the Portuguese Cabmet —Chroese 
Province of Chubly yams ‘rev obebonanes oa Smee 

adviser in Teheran makes charges against. Bretish 
rorts—Mr Lionel SmstherA RA elected 5 
Academy London —Rioting 


Tan deague dioner at * White Cay * London 
apeechea by Mr Austen Chamberlain Mr Bonsr Law 
Mr F E Smith and Mr ote (charrman) —£r0 000 
rpectait Unrverait iss Masy Shillito to endow 

—Amencen Tobacco Com 








sath red by U S Suy 
fears Pens en are Satbee ged the 
sore and Otto nuteays US A” go beck fg yok afters 
Henke berun m the temeet, wong an 8 Br 


DIARY OF 


ghier serene 
adairs and fo 
je coal ca the supremacy of tke eka 
azi-cab strike pertally settled.—Debate in 
Rekhvteg om Frinco-Genman treaties opened 





ton; viceroy 

5 -Kong.—National Union of 
Women’? Surage of Great Bata jasues protest 

exclusion of women from proposed Manbo Mashood Sofas Bal, 
—Mr. E. T. Hooley examined in London Court of Benk- 


yptey «Nobel prize for literature warded to Maurice 
‘Maeterlinck.-U. S_ municipal elections marked by 
Socialist successes.—Sultan Mulal Hafd of Morocco con- 
secs 1 condition of ‘treaty of November 
—-U. §. Commerce Court grants temporary iojunction. 
Saying Taterstate Commerce Commission's onder affecting 
fuctions in rates from points Last to points between 
Missouri river and Paciic Coast-—Dedicaton, of granite 
temple over the cabin near Biodgenville in Which 
ingoln was born. 





zo. Prince Arthur of Connaught, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the, Lord Lord Morley, 
eppointed a Coarmision to traneset 


DiSiness for him during bis tbseoce in India — Massacre by 
‘Manchus at Nanking —The Throne in China ‘the 
principles of the Constitution as formulated by the National 


rebels. 
4a, Tripoli attack 





to bein: 
by Turks andl Arba, Persea Govt 


refuse to. ‘to Russia for insult zed to bay 

R eee har as oe ree — 
ev. A. Douglas. Br ary ae own 0 8 
me cena Queen. Mi 

71 io 

India Res 








feat to Benlcigs “Coaclsion 
Finacs Geran beatin Storms toe 
fae ‘at Kiel. vi 


Ports 

lene st to Washington ater ss.po alle! 
Of, Mr Bonar Law choven Unionist leader nee Bau § 
‘House of Commons.—Oldbam by election; victory. of Mr. 
Bartley Dennis Unionist) majority 3 6y2.—-Yuan Shibekai 





ae 





arrives in Peking.—New ra House under Br. 
mertein opens with “Quo Vadis.”—Birmingham on 
tipeniary mapltrate probibits boxing coatest for World's 


Featherwelght Chato illegal in 
Resignation of Sultan of Zanaibar.—Ammerican Fe 

‘of Labour begins its grst Annual Convention at 
Ga.—Monument, erected by United Mine Workers 
America, ix yavelled at Cherry, 


I, to memory of miners 
cherry mine disaster, Nav. 23, 

















who lost their lives i “ing Yous 
t4., Imperial Edict is issued ia China commanding 

Shiltkal to accent, Premiership.—Special commission 

appointed to reorganise French Foreiga “Ofice Bavarian 

Diet dissolved owing to confiict, petmero port. ind Centre 

Party.—Dr, Waldstein resigns Slade of Fine 

Art at Cambridge University (Eng.), and oe £1,000 to 
ote study of architecture. MM. and 





napes” two Preach amen, fy free Coane 
to Courtland, +096 miles, in 1694 hoars—U.8. Commerce 


Court holds that action of Interstate Commerce Commis- of 


sion, dividing country into mate wones Quly 26) was 


rine? Federation of Great Britain decide to make 
coke efforts to secure settlement of minimum wage ques- pool; 
ton without tesorting to strike —Hth Ubrery sale begins 
in London. —Commander F, G. Brine washed! overboard 
from B.M.S. “St. Vincent” and drowned. 

16, Centenary of John Bright's birth celebrated at 
Rochdale, Lancesbire.—King, of Servi visits Puris— 
‘Yuan Shih-kai forms Cabinet in China.—Mr. Bonar Law, 
ry ‘of Uniooist Party, addresses National Unlon 
Conference in, Leeda on Unionist 

hess of Connaught open 











Be Nigh Coat aint LS AGriral Dinos of 
“ nic” it Lond Portuguese 
F ‘Senlor Vastoneion, to ee 
receiving 


Persia, deopetched 


no reply to ae te 
Notification of pulmonsry tuberculosis 


‘troops to Kazvin.- 





(talian positions et 


EVENTS Torr 


London. —At Guildhall benguet Mr. Pres. Ts 





‘Railroads 
27. Yuan ‘Shin ket orders t to Hankau to suppress 
Cllbese rebels —Herr ‘von Kiderlen-Wacchtety Gepman 
Foreign Secretary, makes staterment before Budget Co 
mittee of Reichst with regerd to new treaties.—Mr. 
guest Dotning Sires on We snot Salinge “Crd Feast 
oman’ 
‘sold to Lord. Plymouth for £210,00.—Court of 
London declares Forms 4 and 8 for valuation 
returns undge Finance Act invalid {sce May 9)— Earth 
getks im Southern and Central Germany —Strike in 
‘reoch Govt. dockyard at Lorient; settled next day 
‘Night mail train from Paris to Mareeiltes vehi by 
ene Som: —Elections in Victor tia, 
in poner of Tabu Party.—British Grid 
Ki to mediate between 
s off diplomatic rel 
H.M.S. “Centurion” launched 
-Liepmannssohn’s 


begin Io Berlin ~~ 
Cake Co,, Vivien, 
git Spout 30 miners are Killed by coal-dusi explosion, 
io Reyes and others indicted by UJ. S. District 
Court in Texas for violating neutrality laws by fitting out 
‘an expedition against Berio. 
‘British rallwayroen meet in London to discuss report 
Inquiry Commission; conficting, decisions — 
Pres. Caceres, of San Domingo sstassinated.—In India, 
‘Major Bower's punitive expedition captures an Abor 


King George meet Khedive and 
Lord Kitchener at Port Sai ting at Memorial Hall, 
comespoudent descrbesallonedIeattn atreces s Ttgah 
> escribes al na 4 
= Vian Shih Lalas interview with Peking correpondent 
Of the Times on condition of nsrs00's 
Katsretcetpediflan starts om AdeiidG aod Japanese 
starts from Sydney. Fra ‘Angelico’s 
Jen trad fed Marte Mtbeus Florence 
Mazative Bible (futh colletion) sotd in London for £5 800, 
Soffit raid in Whitehall, London: ovet 209 
atrests—General Botha speaks in Bloemfontein on need 
of gatinal anion of the two bite niet in 8. 
8, Somerset by-election results in Unionist gain by return 
gi tion. A Herbert, majority, a8, from German 





si 









































Extracts, 

Imperial Chancellor's speech to Budget Committee of 
Re ublised in in "Beri Britith. Consular. report 
“Another Abor entrenchment 


Sipturcl: Major Bower slighty wounded” 

92. 148 cases, arising out of London Suffragist raid, 
come before magistrate at Bow Street Mi Caillaux 
announces to Foreign Afuirs Committee of French Senate 
‘that the secret clauses of the Anglo-French Declaration of 
1904 wil be published, 

Persian Foreign Minister replies to Russie, conceding 
Russian demands—Herts (Hitchin) by-election results 
in return of Lord Robert iJ, majority 1,633.—Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence sentenced to ane month jn Second 
Division for participation in London Suffrngist raid.— 
Railway bridge collapses near Montreui)-Bellay, France, 
Birowiog tain isto ‘iver: 90 killed —Crown Prince of 
tion for aj ebate in 
Deputies on wment’s alleged 
em at of agents provocateurs.Italy notifies Powers 
‘Anglo reace Declaration of oor concerning Bayt 

eclaration of $904 concer 
pablished fo, Lon- 











French Chamber 





4. 
and’ Morocco, with five secret Articles, 
Soveat Paris.—Explosion at Bibby “ cllrcake wills, Liver. 
37 Kile, over 209 injured. chting at ‘Tripoli 
rad Deron; heat b losses. George speaks. 
aUathon Wome’ Sulttage Britian Medical tion 
decide to oppose working of Insurance ill unless they get 
‘terma from County Committees,—Death of 


Marquess, 2 sta tent 1. —“ Mad della 
Baio fre Angelo, stolen on November 0 is = 


25. Mr. Charles Brookfield sppointed Joint Eraminer of 
Plays ip Great Britain from Jangury 1 next — Mian Felicia 








OBan ah the Lamon Open Howse in * Rigs” 
at fous fn” Rigole 
yar oven, German aeronaut, killed at Bdbei 





‘Lieut. C.F. Dugdale, British b cavalry of ‘offcer, killed in. iding 
school at Rome.—Naski inese revolu- 
See Ree er a: iadl over Cecton of Suate 


Nov. 26-Drc. 12 


6. Fighting to Tripoll results in. decisive victory for 
Fi A fn lt of pl eng ae 
Killed at Tesin. 


Mary arzive at Aden — 
poate, SS lenin CL Sone Frankfort ard 






on necessity of atrenather - 
acento aren Comms Mn cabins POG 
Imperialist troops recapture Han-' Han but revolutionaries 
‘eapture positions. cor ‘Nanking.-Sir Edward 
Grey maken statecent in Brits House 6 1 Commons on 
‘Morocco neg Mr. Lloyd olds conference 
Moroces nesatpresntatives ol Fricodly Societies Sale 
eee eine b Duda ee rbtidral Califor, Yeas 
6,804.1 7861) 
AE Ee EP Buh dean 
28. Mr. coon reales io 
‘London representing dom fs, reasaures them 
with regard to Insurance 
the names of the Commissioners who will administer the 
Insurance Act are announced, vis., Sir R. Morant Had 
man), Mr. John Bradbury, Mr, 
Lister St |, and Miss 
of ‘Canterbury sod York issue manijesto soe a aay 
“Murder of Lord George 


propitione nt Bast # *Wucchang capiulates to 
oprietor, at East “Wacchang eapitalstes to 
bese Govt, Troops.—Strke of Paris tastcab dnvers 
3 Oxford University rejects x statute mak- 
for science and faathematical students. 
Tctweta Arabs and Italiane eat Bengal 
pl tee af U8. House of R 
receive repart from Louis D. Brand: a esonerntog President. Hi 
{rom charges made in connection with Controller Bay. 
ag. Domestic Servants Protest Meeting in Albert Hall, 
‘Loudon, Insurance Bill.—Suffragist disturbance at 
le, London, prevents Mr. Asquith from speak- 
foxay Austrian airaan, Ailed. at: Tviese, 
Gove. demands from Pera. dismisca) of Mi 
Shuster and Sie, Loco, fpancal advisers“ M. Saline 
at Headon reaches record eight of 9,000 feet with BIEiot 
tBouoplane Chinese revolutbnaries saver baa 
30. Sir &. Grey wakes statement ia British House of 
mngns on situation in Persia: Murderer of Lotd George 
a ete Deleoce Bil poblabed ta Cope 
one rete i pertows. 
Chamber of Deputies onrergtsation 
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F fm Beitan Poriamest that the ck 






pls at Dayton, Ore 
of tende Joba D. Rockelcller resigns ‘of Stand- 
Segal of New Jersey; John D. Archbold is 


perial Chancellor Reichstag to 
Tee Ee ol Cooma Tee eee 


lbi.—J. B. McNamara sentenced at Los 
¢iprtonent and bis brother Jot to 15 
=, ‘oe haviar blown up office of Los Angeles Times on 
3, t9t0-Arbor or stronshold at Kekar Monn Ying 
captured by Geo. British Postmaster Genera 
sebouaces Cxtsuson of eas tlegraphy, and ehearening 
Of gable rates between Great Brtamn and both the colonies 
. $.—Pres, Taft in w special 
Congress zecommends amendments to Sherman Act, 
federa) incorporation for interstate commerce companie! 
and a pew commission to a} ‘plans for reorganisation 
of trusts —Bill to abolish U. S. Commerce Coust in 
ic J. iD. 5 Senate by Mies Poldecte 
Chinese Reveat resigns and guardians are appointed 
‘infant Emperor—Briish Home Secretary appoints 
Committee to enquire into selection and summoning of 
Juries "Mr. H. Onkey, Eeglih airman. end 8 
at Filey, Yorkshire. rance Bi ind Feading. 
in British House of ¢ Commons aster Br, i. We Foster's 
Amendment to postpone its coming into operation had 
rejected aie toa) Sie ‘A.C. Gow, RA. 
Ke Siem ‘academy. Lo 


ging Conspinncy in restraint 























Bs 3 C sie, ee {tx eighth anoual selon at 
ah ‘Kee. ‘Mary enter Dethi—Generat 
see in New sinod? wt. majority reduotd=—Chinese 





Sdicts issued abolishing pigtail and means to 


devised for adopting Western calendar.—Naval Prive 
\s8e3 British House of Commons by a mai erty of ots 

f. Bonar Law speaks at Bootle ancash Hemme 
Rilerobt, By Bowtomley, 8B, apie for feceting 
order at London Bankruptcy Cout Money, in 
reply tol Curzon, a ee Statement ieee ris 
on ry itemaecker's play, lambte, 
mit ad a the Feria Se Marae 
Paris vaish Anersan hy 8 with regard. 
finds the two 
Fos iy, not 





Beat ‘London 
8 = ig announced 
gs unde 

Siynn 


Epily of manalauahter ore Mar 9 


the Nationa! Health Insurence Act will rat JA. 


on G (chairman), Mr, W. S. Kinnear, Dr. W. 
ol as Se J ‘Jersey are ed (grotman). 
Ring Geome George places ta postin at Del the AITodia 
oe eat 0 Opium Conference opened at the Hague.— _ emvorial of King Edward Shops Bill passed by British 


Penis refuses to dismiss Mr, Shuster; Russian troops 
ordered to advance.--Council of Railway Companies Asso- 

ciation in London agree to meet representatives of Railway- 
‘men’s ssyociations.—Explosion at Armitage dye-works, 


ies capture Furple Mountain, near Nanking.—Lord 
Lansdowne at Derby on Parliament Act and aced 
for restoring the Constitution —Ala-ed-Dowleh, e1-Gov- 
ernor of Fars, assassinated at Te 

















2, cg Caation of King Vaji jravudh of Slam at ‘Ba 
a pe and ge Marya bay — 
cays" poets fuchang 
advance ls Teheran.—! America 
eles by conlenion of J J, und J.B, MacNunara ot 


vnsibslity fc ite office of Los A: 

Finer on Od. Siesta Vion lected proviso 
to Domingo. 

or Herr Heeb, Germs airman, killed st Breitenfurt — 

‘M. Prevost reaches 9,800 fect with a passenger at Courcy, Sones 


Rear, Rheims, in a Deperdussi eM 
Schriver, American airman, killed at San Juan. 
follows in Mosque; much loss 
drives in state to Exhibition grounds, 


shtib on aD 
life. 

Bolibags Chine anmtice cicada tt da Ne 
gomet discovered by ‘BM. Schaumasse at Nice Fires 

jersey Cit amass amounting £0 to Ero B.J. 

£s,e00 in New Yotk for 

‘evasion of ‘Ruotican, customs duties om obits of 

Italians capture oasis of Ain Zars in Tripol 

between Kg Alonso of Spain and ki aust the Iniats 
Eulalis, owing to publication of her atti 
Persian Mejlias appeats to U. sai 
‘, 8. Supreme Court decides 
United to one coal land entry in 














House of Commons.—Pres. Taft indicates that he will press 
U.S, Senate to ratify British aod French Arbitration 
‘Treaties—American Peace Society convenes at, Wasbing- 
fon, D. C.—Aiter examining wreck of “Maine” in Havana 
naval experts report that ship's destruction was 
duo pefeerly ton external ple 
“Armistice in China continved untll December 25.— 
Explosion in coal-mine near Bricevile, Tennessee; over 100 
et entonpbed Teil of Callera strikers concluded st 
‘Report of E, D. Brandeis on the Controller 
ans By coumreny, accepted by committee om expenditure, 
louse of Representatives, 
ore jonobel Pras distributed at Stockholm — Death of 
joseph Fool mmningdal 93 — 
‘Tramear accident at Oporto; 3g killed, 50 tjared = One. 
cent letter posta parcel post Tecommended by 
Postmaster-Ge 


5 
1X1. At Board of Trade Conference in London, settlement 
arranged between railway companies and leadere of the 
rallwaymen's anions, whereby strike averted——U. 5, Rail- 
ay Securities Commission reports against Federal regula- 
{Hon of lasue of new securities until federal incorporation act 


is passed. 

12. King George bolds Coronation Durbar at Delbi and 
announces transfer of the Indian capital from Calcutta to 
i. that city, which will be largely rebuilt for the purpose — 
House of Lords reject reading of Naval Prize Bill — 
‘Mase meeting in New York in favour of Arbitration treaties 
ae (ies Paps in ateorder; Mr. Carnerie relased thet 
ce B = 


inom 
ere 

























ion of $rs to $30.a month to every soldier and 
773,000,000 a Sear to the country’s expendi 
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rc in interests of England sentenced et Leipaig to terms Chamber 
of ‘penal servitude varying from t2 to 4 year—Sulser Votes 
Reasutin aking for ebrogtion of U8 realy with Rus bo 


of 1832 on account of Russia's refusal to admit American in. 


SPA Ee em neo ore ba 


oe fant tae of = iat we 
co German Agrosment “Treaty between Or 8 
aarti 
poblshs eter alin ung 
‘Seamen's sffike at tunebal, Matai 

ee by Breach erect 
Broce by tech cree whe 

‘them to Suda Bay —Austrian 
tinpmeses 

16. King 
—Gielwat of Baroda apol 


Grey Gad Mr: Loyd Coorge speak at Herticaturd Fal 
Toda, ilasarel ones Suet tbe latter iattacked 

















Senet a ‘anaguoees assent 
Agreement —Fighti 
Suara, are 


King George telegrapba to Pres, Fallites his thanks 
fon emi Ceonee nares ‘to “Delhi” and 
Bh pet athe of Baye les —Ri nand 1 


an agreement on the independence of 
18. M. Crillaux aspen Freeh Chamber on Franco- 
Geran Agreement American Ambasuador at St, Peters —I 
burr is instructed by Pres. Taft to denounce Russian com- 
peril treaty, which wuld therefore come to sn end on 
january t, 1913,—Persian ‘uasucceaiuly 
Tepe cate of Medles to ‘Resse ersanda 
Mathys art collection in, Brusels--It is peal 
Bi Parliament that the Welsh Comtmissioncrs 
the Nationa] Health Insurance Act will be Alderman T. J. 
Huches (Claires), Dr, Mevedith Richards Roriaod, 
Violet abouts Renan Ree 








Wabash 
nied on bil of complaint 
ETRE NG tere pnt 


“Westin Brea Tatts annoueenert 
=e pens a, tatified Se 
dary cootineates of 


soy Scterson sche: 


cae from See umienusee ge 2.006 


Peace mete aaa 





‘under Congo 








Dac. 13-a8 
ander Insurance Act.—Fight between 

ier and Tass at Si Tole tear An a AS 
six Italians killed, 78 wounded.—In the “Hawke”. o- 
ic” case (see 6) the Court finds the fay aevienton 

of the’ Oar pilot responsible, but bolds the ow: 
free from im bs owing to pilotage being compulbory; ax, 
eo; ay ire by-election remults eee 
Soe Claspbel (ntonad maoriy apie New Zeslard 

jority a7.—New 

Spetins ee Coe ofa} Wes ‘borg rat 


Caton operative Tr Aecrpion stake 

sat 

aor oe jour Unio, ea 
Sie Asqeis aonoanees ‘Reel 
intments to 


- Lancashit 
to enquire into question of a 








Insurance 
5 JG Seve val (Deputy =a 
at. ‘tne Federation of Great Britain decide to take 














tion of striking for minimum wage—Mr. G. 
36 office of Exatniner of Plays 
French Court Martial nppointed to enquire into causes ‘ot 
‘on battleship “Liberté” acquits senior: 


the Australian cricketers 
beet MCC by. 596 runs 
Montmartre, P thieves who escape in a motor-car— 
‘Tork, besa ship “Kai are pe captured by Stalian 


‘Yar. Justice Bargrave Deane, 3p Bindrce Bivis f 
lon, that Guekwar of Baroda, being a 

ted na co-respondent in the 

Stathem.— Elliott Northcott (b. 1860), 

painted U. ter to Venezuela. —George 

appointed U. §- minister 


5. mi 
1899), of Moor, 
Pret. Taft, in a message to Co 
two battleships « year until Panama Canal Teed 
extension of merit, system, establishment of rural 
Bost, and legislation Court expense and 
7 and Comm sro Com- 























return of Mr. Holmes eieres bby reduced majority of 
;R, Cory 8, Wale conl-omet and Liter) leaves 
Rule issu steamer 
*Menzateh" teived by Italian warship Portia? Death 
‘Sehor Emil o Estrada, Pres. of Ecuador —Fighti 

‘Tobruk, Tripoli heavy ‘Turkish lms; Italians 7 ki ea, 
Rules of U. S. Supreme Court revised to 

Poth geet of litigation, 


23. French Committee appointed to consider Franco- 
uh cay ect and a adivesed by MM, Fales 
‘The Miracle,"a wordless mystery spectacle, 
‘in London gt Oly ‘Prof. Max Reir 
fSpectton i penalties ‘exceeding “Byo.cgo= FU 
vom of ‘penalties “exe o,000-—-Fighting 
between Russians and Persians a Russian rein- 
forcements sent from Erivan.— 


Sir &, Askwith Persian Mejlies dissolved 
Me, Siumer dsaed; mari law py 

















a1 











eran. 





difference in interpreting 
t Fight 
sit bere Arabs eo Hialsasy atass hone 


77 wounded. 
Great -out begins fn Manchester —M 
Ae gets in Pena, attacked sod 


and Foreign Minister on points of 
orsign Mis pol 





Shear, Kazerun—Russian repressive measures 
taken 3 ‘perdsn fakes. Bplicnis of oissaiog ix 
shelters, Berlin, causes 71 deaths and 





traced toadulterated spirits. —Six Bosnian i 
dered near Kotchana in ain Macedonia, the ‘motive! 


prema aaags Aoke ney and Moors in 
aos Baca nee Bette am ae Be 





DEc. 29-Jan. 24 


—Yunn Shih-kai causes issue of an edict in which _ 
Throne ‘itself willing to abide by 
Sclee 
agg eee it of Bes 
2 at Conlon the Churches 
is ional Camvention siting. a 
oe oat MC Pive elected Dr, Sun Vat Se4 a5 
ar it Chinese Republic Patriasch of Lisbon and other 
Chak Signer Repl rom thet dioras by Parta- 
ese Govt.-—I ‘of secret negotiations 
iodividual French oe misters and Germany made 
Senate Committee on Franco-Germen treaty. 

‘$e. King George and Queen Ba: arrive at Calcutta 
and are ceceived with great enthusiasm.—Resiguation of 
Torkish Cabinet —Peace banquet in New York addressed 
by Pres. Taft, who replies to Mr. Roosevelt’s ae A of 
Arbitration Treaties —Met itam Street pols 

New York absorbed by ‘York Rail meer 

i Theodore P. Shonts as Pres —Extension vet s. 

a1 eA buniness of the National Telephone Comapasy in 
England pasecs to H.M.’s Govt., and telephone service 
comes completely under Post Office. 

Fansarye— 1912 

1, Fighting between Chinese Revolutionists and Im- 
perialits reaumed at Hankow:—New Swiat Civil Code 
Zomes late operation {see Times, Feb. 23)--England beats 
France in Assoc. football at Tufnell Park 7 goals to t. 

2. Tang Shao-yi,. the Government ate at the 
Os ese Peace Conference, resit Pdi 

Capt. Scott's Antarctic ‘ion reaches a 
agSralies, from the South, Pole (see pation 1).~-Ulster 
ist Council at annual at Belfast resolve to 
the authority of an Fesh ctament i tp 
Home Rule fil —-Strike of Belgian miners beglos at 

ABE GL eoeket eleven win eerond Tet 
bourne by 8 wickets. 

“d. Parle motor-ear bandits murder an old man and his 
pir a 
a 

Chiowe Republican manifesto, signed by Sun Yat 
ses isued (at Shanghai —Gniooist demonstration with 
rocelon of 0,400 men a is E- Carson speaks 

Paris rallway accident, 38 Injured. Pres. 
nn ti ion namie 
























te 
the I 





Mons. 








the U. 
Ki Tin. abe, sak, rn Tt pote 
anf ‘ollisiot tween, ist 7 
Non, Porceaouth harbour ee 

*°4. Formation of Bah Noval War Stafl announced by 
Mr, Winston Charchil~ Evictions of wal oidrs carcied 
out by the Salvation Army at \, Essex.—] 

National Commitice meets at Wenhington. and decides to 
Nd eptel convention ote Baltimore, Md.,on June 25. 
ters are defeated on two 
i m8 caput far reoepuniscion & basing, 

resents to Congress a plan for reorganisation 
Fyater. including catablishment of a national reserve 


9, French Parliamentary Session Brisson 
reelected President of Chamber of 
Senave Committee discusses Moroccan agreement; MM. de 
Selves, Foreign Minister, resigns owing to disclosure of 
intrigue against him by M. Caillaux, the Premier —Equi- 
able Life Assurance buiting in New York destroyed by 

ce; 6 Hives 


a sirik 
horse, tl .- ‘S. Supreme Court 
decidta that Federal Hours of Service law of 1907, fakes 
precedence over state Inws for trainmen and 
trains carrying interstate shi 
Commerce Commission had a sright to allow 
rates for shorter route under practically ident! 
kip Gem sf Ouse cass Gailey mint 
ing George and Quecn Mary leave for 
Antoine ‘Dubost reclected, President 
Preach Seuste.—The Rosie 3 steamer “Russ” 
Black Sea with 172 ‘aoe Roting wt Babee 
Braril; Government viding bombardod: —Spanish Council 
of War and Marine sentences seven of the Cullers rioters 
(see Sept. 18, zo11) to death.—England bests Wales in 
Assoc. football at Tuinell Park by 10 goals too. 
In the first ballots of the German elections for the 
Reichstag, the Socialists win 26 seats-—Coal riaee end 
1-6 8 fon in London, nccardiag to 
‘lain isaues a notice that music-1 
fe licensed for tbe production of stage plays-— 
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Telore stern Ant-lecl demonstration in 


fatch at Mel- minal Ste 


‘Thiasis.—Earthquake shocks in California ballot; 


‘New Mexico asthe 47th received 


ipments; also that Interstate i 
freight 


aie wae Wiser 





atisinn a speed reco at Se ikea ca hobs ar Pee 
14. Spanish Cabinet resign set epcere of Cullen 








‘Supreme Court holds Egspioyers’ 
de constitutional. —U. 
Ecuador to. \terests. 

36. Boma on ¥uaa shi Kal, Chinese Prey 
at Peking — Swede Ki ‘opens; woman’ e bil 
‘Snnoaneei—U. §. Govt. waras Cube that if 
Gaatinus to interfere in politica intervention, my ead 
be necessary —Death of Henry Labourbere, English pol- 
tician and journalist, at F' ‘aged 80. 








‘hind Test Match at aa by 7 wickets.—Prea, Taft in 
‘a special message to 
ip administration esti 








Harvey W. Wil dict of od investigation 
approved by a area he UA House od Reprentan 
thes —United Mine Workers" convention at Indlanapoli 
inde favours noverament cwecnip ofall tadontieg aod 
oe fg demtod higher epe for al cal ners = Te. 
orage Company Warebouse in New Yar 
burnt; damage about if 


18, Turkish ee dlnaolvedBritah , Miner 
ona strike results na vote for and 115,722 
of we 1% Si 





gzainet Wreck of “W 
drowned —Baron vor Winoe 
and Wilhelm von Ceme, engi 


wee acre tate “it ¥i 
rover of the French 
‘bet 
Sect he? ge 86 a ares gee : ed's. 
¥e F et 
sribeuador to Bra ap Shsceasy of mabe ving’ B, 
Dudley-—Pree. Taft pardons Charles W Morse, sentenced 
3 yore t to 2 £53 ears’ imprisonment for viclation of 
x Sohn P. White re-elected pres. of 
‘United ine caters of America. 
of Lancashire cotton lock-out ends. 















Reichs begin.—Sir 
Edward Grey speaks at Sunderland Sue affairs, 





23. Cardinal Bourne's: ioe at Westminster Cathe- 
eth London street noting fn Bakatest, as « demoosta- 
GE “a2: Compaiea agtinst Hoos: Rute opened in Lancashi 

22 Home Rul in ire 
and Chabie by ME Aw Sit E, Carson, 
Mr. F. E. St toe ae Wate. Long.- ‘M. Poincaré, 
French Premier, makes statement in Chamber 8 to gun- 
boats seized by Italians—Railway accident in Illinois 

ve President of the Railroad Co.. and 
others killed —U. S. jupreme Court decides that Tailways 
‘to may not refuse te carry into| bith ani Senet 


SF eeis shim ct 
f Parliament, have London for Russa, to returt 
assian Duna to London in Sept. 1931 
Js Pair.” play by MM Abel ‘erent sod Bare 
Vaudeville theatre, Paris. 
aera Gout ot Bathale, NY, ney Standard OU Comm 











ay gf New Votk 855.006 for accepting trond rebate 
Supreme Court upholds order of Interstate Commerce 
Comasion (enjoined by Cire 


fete c's ntl os Wn So PCa 

: 

to mid-western points. sae 

2 ins, Georse and Quero arrive at Malta on 
anit hereto of Me Liewelyn Williams 

i} by 1.281, showing « reduction of 951.—Resigna- 


ail 


tion of Mr Percival Bushes Chief Conservatice Agent 
Londen —Maasure requiring U Pres to publish indorse 
ments of candafstes for federal judiciary a passed by the 
D'S House of Representatives 148 to 82 
ag Irench Senate Committee ax: the Morocco: 
agement Brisk vastory amive m St Peamsburg— 
Sirus Wood © wn), ot Bes appoied US maior 
to Forty 
B ponar Law addresses London Umomata mn the 
"“Manouba incident settled (see Jan 19) 
—khartum Cathedral consecrated by Bi ‘of London 
27 sAnnouncement nthe Press Chat Br Pierpoat Mor 
Bg 's loan collection will be withdrawn from the }ictaria 
Albert Museum London s0 8s to avoid death duties — 
‘The Coronat on ‘a play by Laurence Housman, refused 
aie Tukab stick oo An ieex, (Tropah) repaid 
i attack on Au 2aca a 
Us Secretary ot Wi of Emcomieede Concastemties ‘of troops: 
at eal Ceres pow 2nd closing of many vias pone 
29, Duke of Fite dies in Egypt aged 62 —Me Morgan 
Shuster ex fnancal adver im Perma, is entertained at 0 
banquet in London —German National Defence League 
consiituted m Berl —Ceneral stnke at Lisbon —Glasgow 
fod Greenock dock stnke —U $ House of Represeatstives 
pass (210 to 109) bill reducing duties on steel ana iron 
so Charty Commussioners Enqmry opened at Col 
chester mothe Salvation Army s evictions of tenants 
from stoall holdings at Boxted Essex—Mr Roosevelt 
interviewed by the CI Evening Post he stated that 
he did pot want and ‘Bot seek but would accept the 
Presidency —The Bishop of Vi inchester makes a speech on 
Aoglo German relations at his diocesan Conference Win 
Geter Ring George and Queen Mary axrwwaat Gibralter 
Sn ther Reus Voyage to. Bogand ”“Coppvne treet) 
Stned at Budapest ‘beeween the United States and Hun 


Pane deta deine to attend conference convened 
a.) doa by the Insurance Commissioners and the Jowt 
Cormmuttee —Tral of Mr_ Bertrand Stewart for 

fore German Supreme Court at Leipng —Lisbon ‘eorke 
ended by the acon of the Portuguese Government — 
Mr F ‘Smuth"speahs at New Cross on the Unwoost 

—Fighting in Mexico between Zapatistas and 

ieral troops —Fight between gendar and motor car 
hts at Les Autraus goods station near Ftampes France 
oe gendarme and. one banat baled Bll creating’ Cin 
dreos Bureaw m U S Department of Commerce 
Labour passes U S Senate —\,olent earthquake shock 
felt at Val ‘Alaska —Rev Anata Dowkog. idence 
R I_ 4s named bishop of new Raman Catholic diocese of 
Des Momes lows 


Febrwary = 

T Miners strike notices sued in South Wales to leave 
wotk on February 20 unless mamum wage demand is 
Tonceded ~-Presbyterian Convention in Beltast. protests 
against Home Rute —Pans taxi cab strike mot —Board of 
‘SMade Report asued on Bret two years work of Labour 
Exchanges in Great Bntam —French War Minster abol 
thes the system of secret reports —Mrs Caroline W Neu 
Stadter 4 will bequeathes $¢ 000 ooo for establishing mode! 
homes near New York City 

2 British submanne A 3_ with 4 officers and ro men 
sunk dunng manoeuvres off the fsle of Wight—East 
Edinburgh by election results ya the return of Mr J M 
Hoge (Liberal) —Senator La Follete myures bre prospects 
‘as presidential canchdate by an attack on senapenen me 
speech at Philadelphia Strike at Tilbury Docks 
— LAssant aplay by Bernstem produced at the Gymunase | 
Theatre’ Pars Sofa fetes in honour of the comme of are 
spe Bons Crown Free 4 Rolgane begin —Pres 

ft in special meshage to ONgTESS 

interationsl commaneion oo. bigh cost of ireing aod & 
federal ome oe on sgaustrit relations ray 
F son ing $4 $0 com oo 
Howse of statives Second Phirppine legzlature 
tnds ‘with muportant measures pendix Gavernor General 
Forbes calls extra eesson Convention of United Bhine 
Workers at Indianapols, Ind, sdjoumns after bemg in. 
seszron singe January 76 

‘3. Mr Bertrand Stewart sentenced et Leipew to 33 
pears’ detention im a fortress for —Mr 
George speaks on Guance at the City Liberal Clube 
lege poblnbed from the Princes and Prope of nde 
to the Belch mtbep expres arate fr the Royal 
ria. ~Wales beats Sootlaad mx Rugby football at Swansea 


its to 6 
rr 
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treaty. 
canthe 









and | Fase Match st 





Jas 25-Fra 19 


5 Kmg George and Queen Mary arnve in London —~ 
Asmouncemeat of donation of £xa0 boo for endowment of 
home scence at King's College London —Servian Cabinet 

@” Mankoon Assembly eceepes Vaan Shih kat» proposals 

> Nanking aan Shih kats 
for Ctinese Constitutional ‘reform —King George and 
Queen Mary attend e Thankanivaag Serves for thes tale 
return at St Pauls Cathedral Loodon —Freach aval 
Programme molar expenditure of £60 000000 tn B 
years disclosed m debate in Chamber of Deputies: 

7 Coal conference of emg and miners representa- 
‘tives meets in London and fails to agree —German Reichs 
tag opens —Dxkens centenary celebration held —Lord 
‘Haldane goes on a political mmsion to Germany —£100 000 
raed fot Bediord College for Women London —U 8 
Dept of State reaffirms poly for the open door im 
Chma —U S mannes. at Puerto es Honduras, 
to protect Amencan interests —Extra sessiomof the Plulip- 
Bioe legalature ealed on Feb 2, ends without aang 

iz Winston Churchill speaks on Home Rule at 
‘Belfast 


9 Mr Winston Churchull speaks on the Navy at Glas- 
ow —Hemrich Grosse a German sentenced at Winchester 
to 3 yews penal servitude for espionage —Lord Spencer 
resigns the ofnce of Lord Chamberfam —M Ribot speaks 
im the French Senate an the Franco ‘Morocco 
Glasgow dock strike not Death of Pere Hye 
(Charles Loyson) 1m Pans ‘84 —Amendment 
to Army appropriation bill by which civalry force 16 
Teduced {rom 15 regents to to adopted by US Howe 

epresentatives: 

to French Senate ratifies Morocco Agreement bill — 
E T Hooley sentenced in London toa year smmprisonment 
for false pretences —Gl dock etnke ends —Desth of 
Lord Laster at Walmer aged 8 —Fighting at Derma in 
Fepeh ceases besa i Ramecarion bantel at 

Is tor 
x2 Su Edward Grev created KG—The Manchu 
ty abdieates in China and a Provisional Republic 1» 
—Mr Lloyd George speaks on the Insurvoce 
Act in the London Opera House —In a speech at Chicago 
I Mr Woodrow Wilson begins campaign for Democritre 











Tas see ae ed ot the 
ry Yuan Sb xy organser 
Chinese Republic —"M CC cricaet cleven'win the Fourth 


Melbourse Pres Taft s Lincoln Lay 
speech at New York outlines his future policy —Tal or 
Mise Malesia og a charge of eonaparacy baying at Warnsy 

14 athament opens —Aruona admitted to 
Amencan state hood —Lord Sandhurst appointed I ord 
‘Chamberlain —Lord Carrmeton resigns the office of Lord 
Privy Seal and 1» created Marquess of Lincolnshire ~—Lord 
Creme succeeds Lord Carrington as Lord Privy Seal while 
Fecaunpg the India Secretaryship — Lord Pentland reaignt 
the effice of Secretary for Scotland and is succeeded by 
‘Mr T Mchinnon Wood —Sale of old silver including 
Edward VI apostle spoons at Chnote s—Parasite of 
Dum dum or black fever discovered by Captain W 8 
Patton IBES asst Director of the Tostitute of 
Preventive Medicine Madras —Sm Walter Egerton ap 
ported Governor of British Guana. 

5 Labour Amendment to the Address m Brith 
patiiamentin favour of « mma wage Landon 





and North Western Railway appoint an offices] as Griev- 
socy hearer | {~Geeman Chancellor speaks i the Rexchatay 
‘on Lord Haldane s visit —Myron T Hernck (b 1854) ol 


‘Ohio sppomted US ambassador to France as euctewsot 
‘of Robert Bacon resigned January 2 —-Two bank mewen 
Se Reid up mo tancab at noon on Snape disinct 

jew York City and robbed of $12 090 —Raslroad ofits 

nd steel rail makers confer at New York City as to saier 

rauls—-Cormer stone laid of National Mane’ Monument 
NY to commemorate the 5 § 








of ‘Amencan War i 1808 
16 German Chancellor speaks m the Reichstag on the 
results of the General Election ~Norweman Cabioet re 
guras — Mr “Hobhouse epeaks agun t Woman Suffrage at 
Brstol —Sir Bmgham Excott ‘appointed Governor 
of the Fin Islands —U $ House of tatives passes, 
Amy appropration bill with term of enlistment rmcreased 
from 3 to years and reduction of number of cavalry regt 
sents from 15 to 10 Mayor General Fredenck C_Ains- 
Adjutant General (b 18¢2) of the US army 
from active service upon bus own application 
‘Desth of Count Achrentha) Austro Hunganen 


Manster aged sp Peg agnist Count Lersachl, 


ail 


Fes 18-Mca 9 


“The Mod the Punt Gul" play by Sic A Pipeem pended 
at the Duke of York # Theatre Londen —Mr 
Gilmour Brtub sirwan killed at Ruciseond 
1a Anglo Ronan Note on future poly presented to 
{6 Pernt, Gove—Rit at Sergieve Croatia 
Croatun demonstration agains 
To. Mr Elis | Gogite, chaman of the Welsh Liberal 
members ader Secretary to the Home Dept 10 
Baush Govt —Sir Starr Jameson + motion of censure on 
the Soall Acan Govt, tor ther eaten of the Cru 
Service rpected by 73 10 44 —The Kasserspeakson 
Ct ike iter the lauoching of a Greadoought Fifty 
sora though the foundering of tunch neat 
ra eTS ‘Gupetros Court uecedes that Wt belongs 
to Conuress and nof the Court to determme whether & 
State by ue adoption of the initiative and referendum bas 
Exased fo be republwean in form within the guaranty of the 
Federal Constitution 
20, Mr Asquith invites coal owners and omers to meet 
jum and. dweuss means for averting «strike —Count 
Hevea soeceds Count Aebrenthal as Austro Hungarian 
Foren Minster and Dr de. Buluwks becomes 
Minater of Fiance in new Parinment the of sal 
‘Opposition amendoiene to the Address i» resected by 324 
to'231 votes ~Coal rues 20. toa 1a London ~flovstoo 
Toca lacey desroyed ty fre —Pres Taft transmits to 
Congres eport of Eployen Eabiity Communion 
a Shue of Weber Slacties ot ebures mu Barkan Ep > 
paid for a Mantegna Brush Medical Assocation meet 
tn London to consider the attitude of the profession towards 
the National Insurance Act —“Tubercaloas, Prevention 
Committee sppomnted by the Brush Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with Mr Waldorf Astor as Chasrman 
nt. Mr Roosevelt. speaking before the Olio Consttu 
tuonal Convention ‘at Columbus outhiges a Charter of 
Democracy "~-Sut Edward Grey speaks i British Patlis 
sent on the Pernan Quetion “U3 Home of Ren 
Sentxtives passed bi Sema hed f in 
to ar to increase revenue nd jury im Albans 
NY “dicts Delaware & Hudsoo' Company wader Com 
rmodities clauve of Hepburn Act 
33. Brith coalowaers and murs meet at the Foreiea 
Office — The Secret Woman a phy by Eden P! a 
pradugedin Landon i apie of te Censcabnp Mr 
ay of State arta om Central Ansenican tour — 
Tanft Reform Amendment to Address 10 Bntish House 
of Commons nenatived by, 268 to tos Lord, Morley 
asm the Hous of Lords im detence ofthe change of 
the capital of India from Caleutts to Delin —Hebert 
involving saluhity of Ne Tomere decree deesded sn 
fon the grounds that the decree bas bo nil elect —Pres 
Taft sends to the US Congress message recommending 
tenort of commission on second clsut post talter for im 
Greuped rate on Devapapem and manures US rand 
jury at Cincinnati Ohio. indets the officials of National 
rth Register Company and Adams Expres C 
3% ot id George speatnat the Albert Hah 
on Homan Suffice “Ttaltan Pathament sdopts bil ra 
tying the annesation of Trapoli —Death of the Grand duke 
of Luxemburg —-Lord Kitebencr welecased at Riwetyon — 
Churity Commissioners. report on Bovted small holdings 
evictions reued —The Briueh Medien Assocrition apport on 
a Stite Sickness Insurance Commitee to deal on thet 
behalt wth the Govt 
34. Munsion House meeting in London on threatened 
coa{ stnke —Ttalrune sink two Turkish war ships 10 Berut 
Intbour Mr Rooxevelt declares birseel( willing to accept 
Republican nomi tion, as 4. candidate for the Amencan 
Praidency —New speed records in f) ing made at Pau by 
‘Tabuten’ French airman —Mr Winston ‘Churchill de 
slates agninat the Concil tion Bill (Women # Sullmge) 20 2 
fetter to the secretary of the Dundee branch of Women $ 














Freedom Lengue --Chragow (St Rollov) by-election results 
an return of é ‘McKinnon Wood », aoe 
Feduction of r 448 —izeland bexts Seotiand an foot 
bball at Dubhn by ro points to 


25 Jamaica tramway rots suppressed an the 26th 
38 Coal miners start strake at Aliteton, Derbyshire 
Mitsachosetts strike mots —Soath Aincan Commission on 
‘Trades and Industries mous thew Report —Ants Hangansa 
Ginturbancceat Agram Mostar and Suilato—U § Supreme 
Court deerdes m favour of Southern Pacific Rastroad im the 
“main line grant, caves uvotving clam to Califor land 
valued at moce than $1 200 ooo 
27 Miners ‘ational conference meets 10 London 
Further negotiationsat Downmg Street —Fighting between 
‘Arabs and ftalana at Margheb fa Tinpob beavy Arab lose 
evolution 1m Paraguay Pres Royse compelied to teaen, 
and Pres Pela appointed —Pans motor-eat bandits steal 
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‘sat nad shoot « pohomnnn dead —Anthrace coat miner? 
m Pennsyivema demand a 20% increase in wages and a8 
She hour wut day (ge Apo and May 18) 
‘Ast Sarage mestng ss Ube Allert al Loon 
= 
29. Miltary mutny m Pek, looting of city —Fught- 
Zemmet district of Morocco between Freoch 
sellers tad gates or Ne Ke nppornted Chat 
‘tman of the Scottish Land Court and Sur Robert Patrick 
‘Wagbt Chairman of the Board of jture for Scotland 
Capt Maunce Hankey apporated tothe Hach 
emmtes of Intperal” Defence Senator Joneph MC 
Stnon of Montane Sed as manage ef Rooke 
(Bra, to secure Republican presidential nomunation 
‘arch 


1, Coalstrke heoomes general in Great Britain —M CC 
encket eleven win the Filth Test Match at Sydney by 70 
Tums —Window smashing by suffragettes in 
attest of Mrs Pankhurst and others Death of Georne 
Grossmith at Folkestone aged 65—The Registration 
Hetmnesnt Billread a second tame m the Brito Hou. 
‘of Commons by 223 votes to 242 

aft warns Amencans im Meuco to observe 
weatriiny lus. toe Ameren eubanstor Dest Bova 
Americans to leave danger zones —Al mdictnents against 
oficers of United Soe Machinery y Company —encept that 
charging monopoly by 
seed US Duta Cont ie Beaton (we Sent 19 701) 
<M" Venezelos Greek Premer begins a political tour 
through Greece —Deathol Edward blake Cabadwastates 
man at Toronto aged 79 —Dollfus picture sale beans 10 
Tere —Min Pankhurst, 10 Lontoa to two 
months ampmsonment for vmdow smashing —Peking 
pl ced under martiul law —Tbe four nations banks 
fEnsland Trance Germany and the LS) agree with tre 
goProval of Rusnmand Japan to rouke a loan to China —- 
Scothiod beats ‘Wales m Associaton football at Edinburgh 


wr oe Pe ° 
img at Dema sn ‘Trpoli —Over 200 suffragettes 
for window breaking in London —Returement of 
‘Adm Sir Antour Wason {yom active nt of Both Nav 
Tin of Fredench Henry Seddon and bus w te for murder 
by powonine bemns in London —German miners strike 1a 
Dortmund dutnct --Death of ‘Admiral Aubry commander 
sm chet of Jtahan naval forces on bt eeshup at Toronto 
‘sped 63 —Murder of Mr Frederck Day. British tis.200 
ary at Cinchau near Peking —Bill passed by LS House 
ot Repreventatn es declares all citurens of Porto Rico to be 
‘otizens of United States, 
5, South Manchester by-election results sn loss of seat 
to the Government by defeat of Sie A Haworth on accept 
nee ol office majonts for Mr Glazebrook. (U mionist) 37 — 
Mir and Mir Pethick Lawrence and otber subiapsls 
arrested im London oa charge of conspiracy 10 connection 
with wholesale window ing —Rev olutionary conspirt. 
gots @icov ered in pore im Banetoh ete a pay by by 
fward noblauch produc 
Rate ibentre er 


London 
Nicaragua newspaper staffs arrested for suggesting 
use of dessus eqpiese Lcuerun Soaretnry of Sture 
von! Poabt Amundsen reports baving reached South Pole 
ber 14 xor1—-U S Senate adopts Anglo~ 
Amencin and Franco Amencan Arbitration treaties by 
76 votes to s alter 6 out (by 42 votes to 40) article 3 
cvasttutme Joint Hoch Comanrason and excluding certain 
questwns us not arbatrable—Aluen Hodervary Cebiuet 11 
Tesigns —Non stop fight London to Pans made 
Imet French urman in 3 hours 32 minutes — 
Slandard Of Cosspany ef iodine increases is capval 
‘stock from $r 900 200 to $30 900 000 
‘8 Bestch Government holds a conference with cou 
‘owners and mmerson the means of settling the coal strike ~~ 
‘Mr Asquith entertained at a lunch given at Covent Garden 
‘Theitre ¢o celebrate the pasmng of the Parhanent Act — 
Admiral Se Arthur Wi ted to the Order of 
‘Ment By election at Fegulta an the return of 
A_S Hewins (Unionist) unopposed —Prea Taft 
speabs at Toledo (Olzo) sens the recall ol udens — 
és sprais im the Chamber of Deputies aginst 
Fresth Covensanents poly is Morecsn 
9 The Ambassadors of the Great Powers ask Italy to 
state the terma on which she would arbitration 1a the 
‘Sar with Turkey —hing George lay» the foundation stone 
of the new ay Hall in Copco Sr ‘Hesketh Belt 
‘appomted Governor of the Leenard Island, —Genera) 











thcreabe at 566 00795 anuounced i wages of fecie workern 
m New Im Tore thE 175 22 — 
Treland beats Wales in Raghy foot by aa 


pomts fos. 
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Yuta Shih-bal takes the oath of office as Presidentof and Western RR, USA, fined jolatlon 

os Chinege Republic Sumune Betaard, Fresh acremach, Meplwm lego ee % * 

Killed ut Btampes. 2o., Mr. Rogsevelt defeated by Mr, La Follette in the 
Presidential Coal 








11, Mincry’ Federation of Great Britain agree to mect primaries of North Dakota 
fhe conignmen end to daca the coal strike with, the between American, 
Prime Minister, ied the minimum wage 
scumed Westphalian and Freach miners in tai, C Ne ot 
‘with Euglith miners—Scbmarine "A mised _ 2t, Mr. Balfour moves 
Bid taken tp Postiouthe-Spenih Masters of Finance, Wage Bilin tue Bein Hoe of foe iad edie 
Pubic Works, Public Instruction and Marine tesign-— panics by 348 to 21<—Asunci6n, Paraguay, taken bY 
Indie, 5. Fevolutiosaies, Provisional goverament estabtaiod unde 


.—U. ‘Court Navero, with Gondra as Minister of War and Marine — 
permits holder of a Spits 9 sett eas: ed article with Americsn bituminous coal operstom at Cleveland (Obio) 
miners” 
22. Guy Rowman, journalist and B. E, & C. E. Buck, 
a pie fentenced in London ‘to and 6 months! ‘bard 
Wales in Association football at a Fespectively for publishing and printing an article 
: of in the Syndicate tenting to incite soldiers to mutiny 
in Londoa—Report of Sireseie Gamamision Pallitoed Cerna Armaments Bil srovides or netenved expend ize 
on the Army and Navy up to t016.—French Chamber 
Genetics ai Cambridge passes 2 Vote of Confidence in the Government's Morocco 
at Hombay.— Atom policy-—Chinese. 


National Assembly at Nanking taided by 
U. Si Supieme Court fo diucive merer af Union Pecks pomea Mir Thomas, MeKemye elected leer 
and Southern Pacific R.R. systems (sce Dec. 3).—Of the Liberal-Labour Party, in office in New Zealand.—Fighting 
labour union officials at Indianapolis, Tnd., indicted (ree, between Spaniards and Moors in the Riff, County Morocco, 
30) for dynamite eamspiracy 46'plaad ot gully” (bec —Arerican bituminous coal-miners refs to work under 
are "oval Commiasion 9 appointed in England to enquire 
into ‘the methods of sppontnent ‘and promotion in 
Civil Service.—Licut, Freoch sirmat 
Fau—The Vtallans attack Turco Arabs. neat Oxlord ana Cambeige Aus letic Sports end in 
, and inflict heavy losses—American anthracite yn of pictures at CI 
conference at New York, refuse miners’ oan Pree ‘Taft signs a0 Act passed by the U. 5. Senate, 
demands. i" March 16, giving local citivenship to all residents of the 
x4. Unsuccessful fart on the life cs i of Fhilippines who ‘were Spanish subjects in 1899 and to their 
Tab ate ei ea ah ote Sitar Mines 
foun ‘mufder at the is wi ‘companies in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Banauet is honour ofthe new Chinese Re pie vests Stan rebatiag Association football match be: 
forbids shipment of arias from U.S. tweea Scotland atd Hogland at Glasgow resulta draw. 
Into Mexico, acting under ypeia! authority from Congrews. | 24. U. S, Interstate Commerce commission rule, that 
mils retura to woik (See there mut be po tiference between interstate and intra 
state rates for trathe moving under the samme conditions. 
5 Foie (Coaterence of British caalowners and minery  3§. Motot-cat robbery and murder near Paris by high 
sup mitout agreement — sir Sit J. Thomson given the mayren, who rhe Sections recat in an 
ides io suppact Mr. Roose- for M. Venezelos. of London 
wales Been candidate for the Presidency. Protest . eee Aseria 
from the Mfour-nations” banks (Great Britain, France, 















oreign 
German and Austrian Eraeroe meet at 


th 


















Germany and US.) sgainst 9 loan to China by an Anglo-I ian to rociaimed at 

‘Be dicate as an infringement of their agreement Meshed by the Russia fe of Roussel 

mit the Chinese Govt.—New star in Gemini frst observed ‘at collection begins in Paris — Florida 
reenwich, lag ita 





ons, opera by rol. H.W. Parker Girat a 
‘at the Opera House, New York.—Dr. Harvey 

nae 1844), chief of Bureau of Chemistry of United 
States De 


Sie abit feed Exact 


lacing sugar on free list, 
me. P. & O. liner “Oceana” sunk alter @ collision with 
sare tase erg ese cere : 
perm ince Ministers Hern sends Tariff Board's ce 


Herr Wermath- 
Sie inners Lord Kitchener ‘Beet Trust” Ase so acquitted ino eae under petal 
It to —I 1 are acc in a cave ler penal 
en de mocks at Tosa fo Eg tial ane sort of Sherman an penis donk 
ina + ers’ Federa 
Beolland ests Leland an Assocation fesebell at Bellast ricsin decries co take s ballot on the question of recut. 
beamed '¥-—England beata Holland in Agvociation tion of work —Natual history collection of Canon Norman 
footbag el by « goals to. 
Strike of Caste for one day uted on 
the ioth “dy, Wstge ‘Chureail fotroduces the Navy 
Peeve conse 
ower, 
Tickle Phen by my 48. & ton in pee 
Sees LAG Ta Ss =f hick Lawrence and Mra, Paakbut 
bis nomination (Feb. 1 been ‘comm charg = 
soared by Senate (Batch 13) Cotes & ee ma iiteue Wage Bill pasees = House of Kori pg 
tunde bo cotton mili of Maine, Mamachusctts and Rhode 
[eae locomotive boller explosion inthe yards of tbe 
Poulher Puctic RR at San Astonio, Texas, | 23 atrike- 
eye Mr. Astolth introduce Mjnimum Wage Bil in the 
Bath Hone of Conmone to sete the coal strike Ms. 
‘Mam, cater, errested op 8 
pel pict oa -—Asunciba, P bagel 





Gal-owners and minery 
roa enema lockout 
roa out on 

ble tn. the wtate—Pren. Taft 


cong fae Bil psc the Bech Hous of 
3 to 4B—Ce 




















SPT eos fll 
‘52 
ep specs lars cf ovement ab Cinta of Alpin ove rife and toncoe 





Barbour ition eat to American rendentsin Mexico 
tits 3 Seana pes piece of Mexican Govt-—U. §. Senate passat 
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Smoot pension bill providing a double standard of pension maiden voyage to New York.—Sit Stare Jameson resigns 
Bartge Badcrsfoe dad involving on addition (the pension lesdersbip of Unwonist Percy in South Aftics and suc: 
Toll of $20,000,000 & for the coming five years— ceaked oy Sir Poomas § jmartt.—Italy lands fresh body of 
Compromise between merican coal operators and bitu- treops in Tripoli.—Illinois presidential primaries result 
‘minous cos] miner increases rate om screened lump coal in favour of Mr. Rocseveit.—Advisory Committer to the 
Scents a ton. ‘British National Health Insurance Commissioners ap 
Gor Home Rule demonstration in Dublin attended by : 
RS *petord and ‘Cambridge boat-race results 
‘sinking and is declared by the um ee man. 
eee or ‘of ‘Moros signs a treaty making 
a Fveacb Protectorat Brapeor of Aust Crates fo 
abdicate uniess situation between ‘Austria and Hi 4 
improves. "Three tueo arrested in connection with Fi 
motorcar murders — French navy law passed 
for two new fleets.-Federal U.S. jury in New York City 
ela te agree ia Govt, guit of American Sugar ReGning berlain entertained at St, Petersburg by the Russian and 
(Cosnpany ace arch Haglsh Bank—Baine delegation deces for Mr. Roose 


2. Qaford and Cam tostsnce recewed, revtting “ts, Momotial to Quoea Vitoria unveiled et Cisier — 
ins vetong actor Me Prince of Walerartives it Xaangal aad Hunsseve treopa tutay at Nasking Price 
Patio for « stay of some months. —News received that Capt. of coal in London reduced by 108. a ton.—Mediztion pro- 
Scott, on Antarctic expedition bad on Jan. reacheda point posals mad in Conatantioople by the Powers with regard 
150 naltes from the South Pole nnd is temalning in the Ant- Htalinns occupy Fort Bu-Kemmesh, 
arctic for another winter.—Partial eclipse of the moon.— Tripoli, andcut caravan routesto Tunisia.—Lord 
Sus Yat Sen and the Provisional Govt. ia China lay down VieeToy of Indi, opens Upper Chenab section ofthe Punjab 

satera’ strike in Chicago.—Fortnight’s sus- itrixation schem 
Sranlon of Reeiaa tt miog tales Sepa Waal el Home Exhibition opeact at Olympian 

ill pnsed by U5, “House of Reps. by r89 (20 Republicam) Maritime Court at Hamburg decides Gratin the colision 

to ga (x Democrat) puta duty of 20 percent on raw wool buween B; and 0, ex Oceana" and German bargue, 
Fee eee ea oe eee Ge July cPosguer’ the “Oceeaa”” was at fault~Federat Ors 
15)5. 8, §, gubreme Cour, revening Commerce Gaur, grand jury at Buffalo, XY. adiets Aduins Express Cons 
holds that interstate Commerce Commission can ask from ‘and American Exprans, C ny for exceeding 
cer lines Teports on iittaaeate Business as well as on schedule rates-Larye dike at Greeuvile, Mise., broken by 
inter-atate, Bood. 

‘Lloyd George introduces the Poles te the the 13. Memorial to King Edward Vill at Cannes unveiled. 

Balish Houne’ot Coottons, Lord, Chey —Scottish Medical Council meet at Edioburgh and te- 
Chain at the Londoo County Couch cM Hamel stim the wt cardioal fats” to be inssted oh if doctors 
sromes the English Channel ia 0, seroplane with a lady sre to work the Natiooal Insurance Act-—An " Amend tbe 






























British iti the Suda ‘Lnsurance} league rated in London.—~The 
Sted by the A a3 2 For ‘obicers jean primar of Feanspvana chow a malo 
killed.—1 ‘conspiracy case in India results on appeal ‘Mr. Roosevelt.—Busoni's opera, Brautwabl.’ 
in acquittal of 21 prisoners and reduction of sentence for at Hambutg.—Railroad Commission of Caiifor- 


pert ‘be Russiza a aenete tse Petersburg decide that of bias forces Wells, Fargo & Co. to Gle a complete 
mi tion ‘express 
Scnegulted and ‘sh sentenced to penal servitude or impriss 14° Death of M. Henri Brisson, President of the French 
Chamber of Depoties, aged. 76.—General Hunn 

oes. Bish House of Cornmans rises for Easter recs — appoint Generaisno a Un Souther Forces of Cuaa: 
Croatian autonomy suspended.— Serious floods reported in 5 q eainst the Hc in 
Mississippi basia.—Arrest of Cyto, ‘one of the Freoch i 
motorcar highwayrmen-New York Babli Service Com- 
imision reer apbization of New York Central omen te 
acqui + Ontario & Western Railway. 

a alot of British coal-miners results in maj of 








42598 aguinst resuming work Memorandum issued by rtment on the political situation in France — 
the Joint Committee of the Church of Scotland and the Sit aba Pasha, Egyptian Finance Minister, resigns. 
United Free Church concerning Church re-inion in. Scot~ Govt. “approached by the Powers oa the 

st Another motorcar Tobbery comaltted in France question of terminating tbe war with Lealy.—-ieferences 


TRat~Ciinese Republic prociatned in Tock. Go Titans” duaster' in Britsh Howse of Commons, 
. 1 in a special message to U. S. Congress asks an American House of Representatives, and German Reichs- 
appropriation for the Commission on Economy and Effi- tag.—First cross-channel flight by Miss Harriet 


cnc, 
6. National Conference of Miners’ Federation of Great 
Beilain meets in London and endorses the decision of its ‘Tripoli, and 
executive that the mea should resume work.—Russia de- 
cides to join the /Four Powers” banking radicate for the 
jasue of a loan to Ching.—-French warship’ launch owamped 

ia Pbertiae aecloe tbe ince under compalory and Si Ketovtod: speaks et Be ir repeals: 
rent tlections take pl ‘omy g at Moscow on resent 

spre Halo and feet ia weakening the inducace of the ton “Prlipss of the mun Price of oom oe 
Union ‘Nacional—Paris police make three arrests in con- ‘Lendoa—1 futiny of native ¥roops at Fes. —Russia and 
nection with the motorcar erimes.—-Celebratioa of the Jepan join with the “four nations (Great Britain, France, 
3eth aaniverary of the founding of the Univenity of cue cel to puarantes the ffo.00- 
00. Mexico relusse, to 
AE Nkr. Ronar Law arrive in Bellast and senthusastical. recognise omen fight uo ntetere ia bet 
ly tecived“Celebratign of the anniversary of toe decinry”. fiat "Misa fully C. Lathrop head of the 
ton of Greek Tedependeaes at Atbeas Socal dotark. Chlldren's Buca (se Apel) ea Goin Verret, Seench 

















ances at San Diego, California—Excursion 
on the Nile aiter & collision; tac ie Eacand ase ‘Dardanalis ceed” Closed ‘to, shij by the Turkish 
Auteuil by 78 points to8; ips boral 

Belfast addressed 


beats France in Rugby football at 
‘Francs in Rugby football 





prod reinforcements enter Fe .—E. Nottingham 

GSP Tis eect Sees ansbemememataeg ee Gora 
see mat 4 le 

25. Nondnd a ttt made ol poanecto wie Dior Vartan. Bric aris of cont i Londen Tala fom £5, 9 

Dhorns, Congress {8 sezordag to quality Merorial service at St Pe 

ao. Rintir ‘coal-miners in South Lancashire. Cathedral, . for those who perished in the “ Titanic.’ 

Star Wer Whoa” loves Southauspeas oe her —Opesing io New York of feaaierat Comvtace’s inquiry 











Dilagham Immugration bull 
wnte a condinon of entrance 


voyage Dr de Hing 
becomes Prime Miemter US Senate urges treaties with 
‘anne powers providing for mlety at wea US House 

epresentatives passes Measure Tequiting report 
contributions and expenditures for candidates for Pres 
and Vice-Pres —Cyclones 10 Alabame, and 
Indiana cause death of nearly a hundred persons —Final 
‘ue for Football Association Cup played at Crystal Palace 
ere begms debate Defence 

22 20 

ils ‘ite Archbabop of Canterbuny peaks Carnarvon 
‘agemst Welsh Church Duestablshment —Mr A J Bal 
fout appointed Chifocd Westbury at, Glasgow —! 
French reinforcements enter Fez, ordet restored —U S 
‘Senate passes bull granting independent tobacco companies 
‘an appeal from decree of Federal Crreurt Court aj 

lution of Tobacco Trust —Fastern US A rail 


beti 
havi ‘been refused BM; s, accept offe medzat 
tmade'ty'U 'S. Comminaoaet Neil and fudge kaapy 


‘Government to Powers’ 

to whether they would th ‘Bar with fealy, that 

they could aly stent mnt ifthe over gh ot 
rurkey were maintained an "Tipo — 

The Home Rule Bul the ‘Tnah Nationale 


Gonvesticn af Dubiia Sul tor the Drseatabtaianont eed 
Duendowment of the Church in Wales mtroduced ito the 
‘Bntish House of Commons 
‘Act iment Leagu 


‘Mr McKenna —Insurance 





n Joan to 
ord Sdethvenopenka at Cape Town on Lnpenal 

1909 — fethuen speaks a ‘own on 
ce on the eve of his departure from South Africa — 

‘M. Joum, assutant Chief of the Pans Detective Service, 8 
abot dead whilst endeavouring to arrest motor-car bandits 
25 Ineuguration of the new campanie of St Mark's, 
Venice —Tae Education in Single-Scbool Areas Bul with- 
drawn from the Standing Committee of the House of Com- 
mona —Major General E C Bethune becomes Director- 
of the Brtah Te 


General rerntonal Force—Pres Taft 
speaks m Mass ay ‘Mr Roosevelt Debate on the 
‘Defence Billa in the Reichstag concluded —Debate 


1 the Russian Durss on the hooting of trker onthe Lens 
ldfields, Sibena—Death at Folkestone of Mr Justin 
icCarthy aged 8t —Smteenth annual art exhibition opens: 

at Camente Institute, Pittsburg Ps , Charies Sims's pamt- 

aug “*Pastorella” awarded ‘of the frst class 
26 Memonal service at St Margatet’s, Westminster, 


Voyuge of the * :” abandoned owing 

‘the firemen and sail to sail —-Field-Marshal Sir Willan 
icholson_ af ted a mentber of the Committce of 

cea Has, anaes ee cect 

: 

aa pee menroeeas Gees need 

Rusnan Foreign Munstet, speaks m the Duma on foragn 
= 


first Prench Resxieat- 
Roosevelt speaks i 


Committee on Banting and Currency of US 
Repeat ‘begins enquiry into aan trust” its 

ving been enlarged 35-—-Owmg 
Woprotesta va O 8 Great Gntats France ead Germany 


aaa eel epg ng 


inched at Danzig, 
‘nereated oa board 





it Plymouth af the survivars 
ol the erew of the “Titanic "—Boninot. chet of the motor 
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Ap. 20-May & 


az bandits Farm, aad Dubos killed afer ¢ sage mith 
Gynamite at Chouy teRo, near Paris — 

port Holord "leaves Sau Francnce for Mezieas” Reese 
ports to remove Amentcan citizens — The soth anniversary 
$f igang of Vamser Colege celebrated in Foughieepa, 


29 Yuan Shika opens the Advusory Council in Pe 
kang —M_ Vednines, French airman, sermouny injured nest 
paur Seue—Enquiry ordered by US Senate into 

ons and desbursements in Presidential campaigns 


oF tog nd 1098, 

30, Tae second readiag of the Home Rale Bills moved 
by Mr Whnstoa Churchell m the British House of Com- 
mons. Fuyepoel, * ping stnke sc —Skip bisidng 
strike breaking out at Ham — Oceana ‘enquir on 
ta. London. before Mr Dxkinson and “Assessors ihe 
‘Steamer Texas ‘strikes & mine in the Gull of Smyrna and 
sunks with a loss of 68 fives Count Berchtold speaks 0 
{oreagn relatons in the Hunganan Delegatuon Cominuttes — 
Royalist raid sto Portoyal occurs at Moucao Su 
brought m St Paul, Mun, for dissolution of Internat 
Harvester Ca —Arbitration agreement signed m NV 
‘City between employers and raulway engiacera (see April 
yp send Nov ta 


fey 
1 Porte decades to re-open the Dardanelles to ship} 
—Bntsb Admuralty's scheme jor reo wing the Ficet 
mto mx battle squadrons announced —Commuttee for 
into the hours and conditions of labour for van 
sad warehouse Rppotsted by Brith Home Secretary 
—Taslors of the West London strke for an increase 
of wages and better workshops —Race for 1 wo Thousand 
Gumneas won at Newmarket by Sweeper II ~Massachu> 
setts presidential pnmanes result ma tie between Taft 
and Roosevelt —Furst of the two Freach flets provided by 
the Navy Law of March 30, fully commusoned —U 
Japan w no attempting to costal Magdalena Bay" Lowel 
japan vs coat r 
more ge An 
at axe” enc cy 
af Lard tiesey~<Kighon tnbel ntog at” bot 
‘Mangals and Jadraus rebel agamst the local Governor and 
fhm is Matin “Pest Otice appropnatin il 
($20 20000) passed by US House of Representatn cs 
yacluding authorsation lor establishment of parcel past — 
Stnke begms on Chicago newspaper owned by Wilham R 


3, State Sickness Insurance Committee of British 
“Medical Association issue pledge to members to resign all 
‘contract work unless Associstion's demands are met by the 
Government —A Rembrandt belonging to Lord Feversham 

‘Mr nck, of the US for £50 000 —Italians 

LUcbda, near Tnpolt—Bengal Chamber of Com- 

ieee pistes agunst Gage of the Indian capa to 

Deli Acton for damages brought ip the High Court 

London, by the ' Prsagua” against the ‘ Oceana” decided 

latter —Ratlways entering Chicago giant 
frexght-handlers baif wage increase demanded 

‘4 Italians occupy Rhodes —Tnat of tha “Olympx” 
‘seamen at Portsmouth for mutmy results im verdict of 

‘guilty " but no penalty 13 imposed —French column 
attacked near Mekines by Moroccan tribesmen —Rioting 
48 Lisbon an connection with textile workers’ strike 

6 Mr Asquith addresses 8 Scottish deputation on 
“Home Raleall round "—German Emperor calls conference 
mp Berim toconnder the safety of sen going passengers —Mr 
Bryers conduct as Rntuh Ambacador at, Washiagton 1 

an the Brith House of Commons by Sir © Grey 

exhibition at Burhngton House 

‘—Duke and Duchess of Connaught start on a tour 

” Lisbilty and Workmen's 

PEiog: Genrge eaves ‘London ict mapection of tbe 
ves fet mospectign 

et —rowmng centenary celebrations im Landon — 

& 0 shy stnke threatened 1m London —~ 
farylend show 





it 


i 


ib 


poushaan Alcock ae A Chamberan specs aguuct 
—Mer speaks 0g: 
‘Home Rule bill an Brntash parliament 
8 P &O shipping strike 10 London averted —Sale of 
Werthemer collechon at Chratie's in London—Mr W 
deced AR ARiotng among miners 1h an, 
thracte coal dutrict of Penosylvana-—New medicinal 
‘treatment of cancer 1$ submtted by Dt Grezda of Agram 
{ the Pare Academy of Medicine —Bresk-down of the 
‘Manenum Wage Act m South Wales owing to refusal of 
muners to ward —Fighting mm Albania results 10 
‘Toas of a to Turku troops and r¢ to rebris, 


May 9-23 


Home Rule Bul (Irland) passes seood readiog in 
urtish Howe of Commons Pao eon 
von Wolf Metternich resigns rman Ambassa~ 
dar to London, db ceed oy Bue ‘Marschall von 
Bieberstein.--Fusion of National Conservative Untoa and 
Liberal Unionist, Couneil under title of “ National 
‘Aseociation of Conservative and Liberal Unicnist 
sation.” announced in London —Trial of Tom Mana at 
‘Manchester for inciting soldiers to mutiny ends in sentence 
ronment in seco —King becomes 
‘2 submarine.—Committes to engpuire 
into sale of patent medicines meets in Loudon —Socialist 
See tiee Yo Frosian diet cots in expulsion of Herr 
Borchardt;—River and Harbor of appropriation bil passed 
by the U5, Senate with amendments (334,000,000). 
Board of Trade regulations for 7 
ment insurance issued —South Wales Miner 
general conference to coosider decisions of the Dict 
‘Wages Board.—Mias Malecka, a Briti ‘coD 
Gemned ar Wanaw to four years’ penal se for 
belonging to the Polish Socialist Party, t rrehligary 
organiaation.—Bollart, a coppersimith, 
Leipzig to 4 years” ‘servitude for "betsep ok “of naval 
secreta.—Mr. Bonar Law speake nt Primrose League annual 
Scconstration to Albert fal, Leadon, on; Untoast st ros. 
pects.—Amalgamation announced of two London 
paper, the Daily Neus and Morning Leader Legislative 
ecutive and Judicial appropriation bill, abolishing Com- 
merce Court ard making otber changes, passed by U. S. 
‘House of Representatives. 

12, South Wales miners decide to boycott District 
Wages Board.—Wattle between Mexican Federal troops 
and rebels at ‘Torteon..—Pres. Taft sigas general pension 

U, S. Congress) increasing the roll nearly 


ks against second ‘reading 
Disestablishment Bill in British House of 
4 Fisher, Kagigh siman, and Mr. 
YL Mason, "American passenger, billed at Brooklands, 
Surrey —Italian warships seine fiands of Pskopl, Nizero, 
Kalisino, Lero and Patmos.—Pres. Taft appeals to the 
‘women of Calif for him in the presidential 
aries —U.S. Senate's amendments to measure 
roviding, for direct election of U. S. senators accepted by by 
—Anti-Russian riot at Lemberg. Budget 

rites of German Reichstag adopt Navy Law 
ti ia Emperor 1a. private conversation with 
Buygergser of ftrnabang threaten to sanpeese const 
ution of Alsnee-Lotraine a ‘those provinces 
with Prusite Fighting at Djskovenyn Albunies—otrike of 


workers in gold mines at Waihi, New Zealand, 
ree Bb Gay between two rival Sees 
or to Aldenbot to spend. few days of 


weit ‘Balfour speaks in British House of 
Comapensagntast Welsh Couret Bi Gace god Valle, 
French motorcar bighwaymen, are 
nil fig blag Of tient Srinke Capen 
biting isauing Of infu 
8 House of Representative, 












of six months? 
George takes tip 































representatives, 
i Death of King Frederick Vi Hi Denmark, in Fam- 
‘Asquith speaks in House of Commons 





Wh Goa Sours Bam "Soft, Winton Charl sown 
applementary Naval Estimate, and, speshing at « 
dinner, sEntes Chat there wal be an dotresse te Deval fer 






sonnel.—Trial of Mr. and Mrs. Pet 
Papthurst on charges of ‘coo 
cri 1¢,, Loudon 0 


a ete 
Taare real ne lange eaganiy for Mr, Rooeereit=-Lben 
‘negotiations between the “Sir Nations” banks and Ching 
ormelted hence Freni, Caat St 

wi ines. iporarily supersed 

the Interior, Baron vom Heinold —Foreiga 
Jp Brito House of Lords — Fighting at  betwece 
Chineso and Tibetans —Death of General tee, Dictator 





of Paraguay from January to July roxy, 

Church Bill passes second in British 
House of Commons by re he ic, Hontio 
Bottomley (Liberal M.P. for Hackney), 








Parlameot- “aie State ss submasine Tees beget 
ia Port, N. J.-New Zealand Arbitration Court Gnes 
lere & Gatter ae a2 Auckland £60 for or- 





os large ; Liberal re pesatcn. 
io tar? Premier of re be seconded by Me 


—! ural ropriation 
Siena o thicd Bnet taeed by OS, 


17. Bills introduced in British House of Commons for 
control of the feeble-minded—Debate in Reichstag on the and 
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vin a 


mv 


German Emperor's threat to Alsace Lorraine —Retireruent 

oC ergs Lone, French Ambassador ti, Parner 

~Massenst's oper, “Don . 

Eondon tenths grvson in Rhodes suientce “Engen 

|W. Debs of Indians nominated candidate for the Americar, 

Presidency by Socialist National Convention with Mr, Emil 

Seidel as vice-president. 

sath sfetimasion of South African, Union Finence Min- 
j— Sid Mohammed Hiba, soa of Mal Ainin, 


red-— Tapa 
"texas, vine twe beaviest, 
icers ‘yet built, are lunched at 
jarness, Lancashire and Newport News, Va., 
some of Representatives os 
ee en? Now York 
istrict Attoraey a New Yor 
“alleged 
-At Wilkesbarre, anthracite mine workers 
ratify wage ent in convention and decide to return 

to work (see May 20). 
70, Aeroplane accident at Amesbury, Wilts, results in 
SF ree eon Atcha ers feo poten 
on fiver; $00. peroon 

rendered hotness. 
ao. Yeprim, Persian Chiat of Bolica, Saou action. 
after Victory over Mujaliates-Sultaa neat 
ct fnadan Prince George of Cumberland killed in motor 
accident at Prema in —Earico Malatesta, an 
werchist, sentenced in London to three months’ imprison- 
ment for publthing a ibel, and recommended for expulsion. 
yndicalist leader, reduced by 
Home Secretary ‘from 


Balle clecon'at & hs $0 4 monte Sale of the 
rawings in Paris. —l 
Geamitess fade €9 U.S Seaste Tu 














‘ied by U8 
siping Honma Scien apd others fo ak. up 















0, 
cof Council of Atonters decile to expel all Ttalans front Ture 





ke xd orphans and members of 


, wid 
Anthracite miners and operators sign 


er. 
‘agreement at Philadel 
21, ‘Debate ia British House of Commons on Board of 
ad's renuletions for life-saving at sea King, Goonys 
pene new building of the Royal Society of Mi 
Roadon.Mr. Bonar Law speaks at Glasgow on ‘Tari 
Kotor. London ightermea strike; British Govt. appoints 
Court of Toquiry under Sir Edward ners’ 
Feratfon Natunal Conference mevisia London to receive 
Feports on arog ot of sae np ware ia diferent ditrcts — 
Name of the ‘Knights Bachelor is by 





—M. Crombes, on ‘airman, flies across the Channel 
od back without alghting in Bogland-—Germaa Defence 
Bills are passed by the Rexchtag.—Lislians occupy island 


being Mr, and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence for conspiracy t 
‘ection with the Londoa suffragist raids results 
months’ imprisonment in the second division — 
Couns Tyses elecied President of the Hungarian Chamber 
alter & violent scene~—Australian cricket at Lord's 
beat M.C.C: and Ground by s wickets German Reichatag 
adjourns till November after viotent debate ty 
Socialist attacks oa the Emperor.—Death at Monte Carlo 
of Count Osten-Sacken, for xy yeare Russian Ambassador 
in Beriln.—Two Calcutta constables convicted of torturing 
to, exteuet confessions —Tsternational Flower 
‘opens in London.—Provision tio 
Ticbier by confereace Commnties of U, §) Senate and 








now witht SSresaere pling so: 
-aaigbi Soren 

— Friar ads a oS. Bowe ot Phil Gover: 
midelert ‘in Ut ewe ‘by sh 


ao. Count Berehtold, Austian Prectie, ative in Retin 
oa a visit —General strike of freight-handiers in the United 
‘States berias. London. Bightermen’s strike spreads to ail 
‘workers connected with the docks —Hungarian 

‘General Strike in support of universal suffrage with 
Hoting ‘involving much Joss of life—M. Paul Deschanel 
President of French Chamber of Deputies in place 

of M. Brisson.—Two battalions of American Marines 


a 
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U.S. Home of Representatives (see Pasia—Steel bil, pasted by the Hi is passed 
tetian Canal ane ‘upend etas w can Bp. & Seu, with an oteudincat repealing’ Caledon 
women. 0° pulpit-— lterational Congress of reciprocity act 
‘Vigation : Philadel kers and employers confe 
Nainfinn eRe ttaport Workers’ strike enquiry under eda saa te eee aera other 
Bind ee te ppcne eeuth Hackoey, a prpvaimal grany of £39.00 fo 
tule ffetara of Me Moruoe (bere by mafoiy Welsh Wak Natal Cas Eira uid fund Creek Minster 
TE of Finance, OM. cm one 
General sees ecient fe 
closed 
filles sue atch in few York becomes general 
patrol attacked in Albania; four killed House 





it ti $i 
settlement of London tailors’ strike.—-] ‘Day cele- 
Shated throughout betian Empicee Mrs: Peskwest and 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, sufimagists convicted of 
conspiracy, granted special prison —U. S. Gov- 
erament inst Coflee 
Para ‘Mioneapelis, 
satis 
‘Minn, the a the eight ew ‘Ancrn bishops are 
tlected.—Board of Estimate approves the new Subway 
bya in New York City-~-Edoon J, Chamberlin 
President ot Grand Trunk R: Company of Canada. 
Count Rerchtold, Austrian Premier, eerived by the 
¢ at Potsdem.—Fez attacked by Moorish 
‘occurs at Lisbon in connection with 
‘political lo-Latin Exbi- 
in London.—Eight hundred school 
‘vinit Paris as guests of the Paris Municipality, to 
‘take part in musical competition.--Lieut. vou = ting, 
Germ jirman, killed at Johannisthal - Me cone ve 
by Mra. Walter Russell for relief of poverty in Austral- 
Ie-—Nine United States war vessels ordered fo assemble at 
Key Wee lor pomibleservee ia Cuban watery —Amenians 
warned by revolutionary leader Zapata to leave Mexico 


5. Demonstration ‘ef London loa transport workers on 


ods GIR ee nae 
af tion for 

and 2 lah Ug be faa aE of Loniioa 

FRiteey obtains swent of Brith Gove. to appototment 

fe dah offers at amie of the dertarty of et 
cere Rlocing occ a 

Grecbsand Tote =r, John Bareston ed 

agent of United Conservative ang Usionist 

hog of American fet at Rey West docs aot mean ater: 

sontion “"Armeadeatat te Naval uppropration Bil apniy- 


red by ‘navy adopted 

U.S, He of Re rtati 
1B. Bir kaand Cite teporeto the Local Government i 
Board on the strike of London transport workers; the 
Traci okt 6 eae ane eet om Ueki st 
Tou ee gleence betwess tose of ie 
Church of Scotland and the United Free Church with 





eral 

















regard to Scottish Church Reunion pea Fisg in of Comm 
Me enigok ure Pepa bo Elle = 
Auktralian ericket eleven beat South Africa at Manchester 


ing and 68 rune.—Fes gain attacked 
aoe who pris go cntteace lato the cley tur ate 
PWeval —7o0 U.S. marines landed at Guantanamo, Cuba. 
“Reval Sai ig o.e0), wt or 





fe 
yision for new battleships, passed by 
«n20;_ Landon shipowners refuse Govt.s invitation to mest absence 








Saeaal la conference “New Jersey prest- 


pa el re bomterd Secanovg, Say 
— ra, Near 
of two Italian sailors ‘by Turks—Port 
Govi.'s invitation to meet the 
LN. W. Notfolk by-elec- 
tie Pr retary fe r, Fremmmerde Liberal) by 
reduced malorty of 645.—Fighling at Setra, nest Yes; 
#Y 2a Kacacters het ‘Report on Egypt 
Feed eoth of Me. Wilbur Wright, airman, uged 45. 








“ot repulsed. 


‘at mittee of Chamber of Dt 





ill for an eight-be oa all government contract work, 
Ce Ee ee er a 


Freon bill rejected. 
feat — 

Ring Fepdindof Solgar iss Epes of Ausra 
at Vieoms.—Queea and a Consort of Holland visit 
Paris pod nge wetcomed by French. Pes Bei Admiralty 
announce that Malta be maintained as a naval base. 
Italian subjects ordered to leave Chios.—Mr. Red 
‘British instructor to the Shereefian army, killed in 
at FeeMr, Falconer Madan sppoi ppointed Bodley 
rian at Oxford.—Rioting at N. Y. in connection ithe wat 

ers’ strike.—Cunard liner “Carmania” seriously damaged 

1 fre at Liverpool-—Cretan deputies endeavour to force 
an entrance into the Chamber at Athens and are repulsed; 

‘Chamber ied till October 1.—Persian Govt. troops 
and the pretender Sular-ed-Dowleh 

















enter Kernanst 
takes cht.—Lieut. Stille and Herr Buchstatter, German 
See cL see ee emecane, bild pe 
with Collardeau (French aftman) nt Juviey Phil 
‘American { killed at Rieaties 
Washi lateraat git match at West 
ward ailative, Eascotive and Judicial 





ooprition Vil dinteatice ridical provision. of Louse 
ireported io US, Seaate-U.S transport“ Bolord 
arrives af San Francisco, having brought 964 American 
refugees from Mexican to Californian port 
2,, Belgian elections, tarsing on tchool an, result in 
Clerical viet 
‘3. Altaninon attack ‘Torkish troops_ia Tpek and are 
sSHfungnrian Premes Di de Lakit eluate 
ilter Armay BUlé-Widener library bequeatbed to Harvard 
University —Great fire at Stamboul destroys four moaquet 
schoolt and over 10cp houses. Visiting, Germas 
by Pres, Taft in Hampton Rouds, US.A. 
t Rederation ‘of Great “Britala 
resolve ons tga sine 


eas the London demands are 
faated ves evidence belgre the 
Titanic” Inquiry ee, London 
tailors’ strike ends. 


aca r rel to join in the celebra- 


Strike 
Beans one pene oe tel meetin 
‘Chamber, she sient el Shostdel scoop, US. 
rkansas”” damaged off coast of 

over result of elections. 
a core res statement in Bri ish House 
‘Commons with regard to Transport Workers’ strike.— 
American marines landed in Cuba, and a division of the 
dretean Seat, sent. to, Coban ‘waters. “South, Dakota 
show a majority for Mr. Raoee- 
wel Suithied in US, Dattet Cour IN. Ch against 
Prince Line; Lamport & Holt Line, Hamburg American 
Line and Hamburg-South American Line as 9 combina- 





























ame 








tion contesry rman Ac —Soene ip ‘Hungarian 
d in their 
brary Sale 
‘brary Sale 

Derby psoth won 
by Mr. Raphael's Fishing between Turki 
alan a yy Bulgarian 
= ‘post couveation between U.S.A. attd Re- 

‘of Panama signed at W: D.C. 

"Sullan Mulai Hebd of Morecco leaves Fes under 


Freach protection Cobalt, Ontario, Canada 

Enecopirten ba ue Years Ago” costume ball 

St the Albert Hall, London US. Republican National 

ee ee 
‘Alzska, in vilent eruptions 


7, M. Kovacs, Hangaraa epuiy, Gres at Count Tisza 
im the Hungarian Pr t, and then shoots himself.— 
Figach Govt. Electoral Heicras BU submsitied to & Com; 














Ealpericansveaze Potsdam one vit fo er 
Aetedt Goll Chumpiostilp for he 8 tines dae 

ip for the I 
Railway Report for sgt published —Strike of Bosloa 





JnE. 8-19 
a? .) ear-workers results in rioting. —Explosion of pow- 














PSone ond al eapecia 
Titaay "iecdes the fest 


ee 
Goan helore’h Sr favour of the delegates 
S ba 





tanamo, Cubs. —Mace f 

Mi Te Bratt’s: Mina 

hong by battleship “St. Lo 

i, a‘ 

Croatia, M. de Cava, shot at by L. 

at Agrain; M. de Hervoiteh, hiscompa 
ortally 





2 
jakiteh, «law student 








m ‘burt. (eee Aug.’ 12).—Italians attack Zasaur, 
; i, and in! heavy losses on Turks. Nicholas 
of Montenegro visits the Ex of Austria at Vienna.— 





King George reviews the National Reserve Troops ia Hyde 









Park, Londoa.—Aefal “Derby” at Hendon, ‘won 
by. Hamel Viseur, Belyian sian, ‘alled vt iat iyi 
as a passenger at Rheimas. eight Te ‘ae 
seated by ilcan Nationa! Chareotioa’-Mismorall 
to Christopher Columbus unveiled at Washingtoo, D.C. 

9. Hospital Sunday King George and Queen 
‘Mary attend St. Paul vimmerling, French 
aleman, with illed at Mourmelon- 





“Aerial race, berins—Vasitiog 
Gernap vattlesnj agustion enchorgia Harton ear WY" 
To. Lord Loreburn resigns Lord Chaacellorship of Great 





Britaio and is succeeded by Lord Haldane.—Britssh House i 
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Eight Sufragist women arrcated in Dublin om a charge of 
Srey ea oe of Inquiry at Cherboure in 
Toloarot subnatine “Vendminire” sequics cape of bate: 








fimiagion’ Del, orderiog disschtion Sf EA, 
DuPoot de Nemoms Powder x belare Brats de 





’ Republican ‘Nitin Commits 


ted oficiaty throu 
gbeyepetcies, and a Enigbttsod Me Walter 





Ki 
out irtist'Siepite “Birthday bonoots close 
sneeting at the Alber Hall London Memorial peseated 
f prented 
Secretary’ 


irthday celebrat 
ro 
Edward Carson address nat 





Memorial 
to Home ‘xigned by over roo members of British 
‘House of Commons asking for sat division treatment for 

‘uffragist prisonem. French force leaves Fes for Selru-— 
Chinese troops mutiny at Tsinanfu. ‘Bell 
Swarded £200 damages ta London for libel by Dr. Bash 
ford in the course of criticisms on his cancer treatment 
published in British Metical Journal —Re 
2] Committee decides contests in Okalaboma and Tennessee 














af Coramons passes the second reading of the White Slave "Theodore R 
Tragic ‘bill “London ‘Tranoport Workers neratiations sont leadership of ing 
with emplorere break down. anda national strikeisdeclared. nate bim for eeiieory in Republican National Con 
jritins Malka is pardoped by the Tuas, but prohibited vention —Republian National Cemmitiee oats 26 Taft 
{rom visiting Rowts for hife—German Navy League bolds delerates legates from Tezas, but decides 
rath annual und is addressed by Admiral von all Vi eat Wt Washi ion test oe Fat Ge 
Koester on need Tec increased elvan eee Sloane: at Yale University nds ted. 
Navy Law.--Renewed disorder ip Hungarian Bingarian How tes adopts Army Bill by 174 
<= bevli-Vienna aerial race won by Hl. Heth, te to, mani moa ny Sormad vada De Duarte 
i Siamcan gos ciee Kesar to Gouin fen falaa aml Troan 
wlan enter tion of an Ttalian Corps; 50 
mmaitais order amongst reveltionaty Chinese Cer: les Italians killed, 9 wou i set 
ence report on Army General x react A “Der Teena ys lent 
Wood uf fice ee ot a Soptst'by US st Malmstatt Sweden: soiled 
ehate,—U.S. Supre 27. Francl 

11, ‘Transport Workers’ ores fog aaona sre obeyed Bath House of Commons Dy Mr |. A Bene—it 
Svangea:Si Rufus imac RC Attorney General be- Aserciot Malate wil oe =e 

ansea. ‘ufus Isaacs. KC, jalatesta will not be e er 
Gomes. a fof the Brith ‘Cabinet “Mi. Hoiatio meat Tang Shao yl, Chinese a 
Bottomley | Baakrupt tion intention to resign. —? 
Faulty neturo of Si fs Sasooa (Oaiouth by canary Tate wanes Are 
fh 1718.—Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the nee gress.—American Beet 

fmpire opened in London by Mr. Asquith — The. cee US Deot- of ate that & wil epdesvour to dee 


Regent 
a Persia leaves Teheran for Europe.—Committee of solve! 
‘Hungarian House of Magnates adopt Army Bill 2.28 
votes 10 14.—Havre Seamen's strike spreads to Calaln 
Brest.—U.S. Senate votes against an appro) 
Commerce Court.—U.S. District Court at Toledo fines 
Hocking Valley Ry. Co. goo and Suoday Creek Coal 
Co, $20,000 for rebating.—Neas 
Louisiana break.—Lieut. WwW. 
and Al Welsh, a profession: rg 
tion feld, College Park, Md. 

12, Col. J. 2 B, Seely becomes Secret 
War in the British Govt.—Mr. Austin Cham} 
Home Secretary (M?, McKenna) for refusing police protes_ E 

re Sey ft, Mean) og en le rte, 
tion toa party vot free labourers at Purfleet. 

‘by 337 votes to 260.—Demonstration of Lsp,o00 men in wet 
Albert Hell and Hyde Park against Welsh Church Bill; 
tpeeches by Me, Bonar Law and the Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury —Bunyan’s ‘copy of Fare’s “Book. of 
Martyrs sold to Mr. Plerpont Moryan for £2,000—US. 
Senate adopts an amendment to istative, Executive 
and Judicial appropriation bil, repeating law creating 
Commerce Court Republican National Committee de 
cides contests from Arizona. California, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan and Mississippi in favour of Taft delegates. Roosevelt 
‘Stnouoces that be platform wil favour woman's sullrage. 











—Count Tisza hat special audience, wi 
Francia J a ‘who praises his conduct as Pres. of the and 
Chamber “Bogland deleats Attica in crxhet at Lord 
otion in Heure tf Taxds to sarane ooeatieeat he Cooma 
Tomuranee ae my ops negated Wiuout divs 

33. Arab ettack on I, repubbed with heavy 
Jou —Mr. Balfour speaks on Home Rule at Preston.— 





S eee 


july 20).--Supreme Court of Canada 
Sain’ Pein incompetent to pass & general 
marriage law for the Dominion, and decide that mixed 
for marriages solemnined by a Protestant clergyman are vale 








— French y Garros, 

Republ selection of 
‘Presdeatial candidate opens at Chicago—U.S toverstate 
‘Coramerce Commission begins an into transports 
fon of anthracite coal Baron Mi von Bieberstein, 
the new German Ambassador, arrives in Loudon.-—French 


sirbip Conte” with crew of siz rose to record beight of 
ss. Julia Clark, American aviator, 
id. Retinment Sf Si Sidney Coltsr 





ae a 


ints and Drawings, British Museum, London —~ 
Jedgeent delivered by te Briny Counel i Leadon ie “he 
gig.of b 0. Clute, Pres Maxitrae of Mymensng 


India, who appealed seuiast 3 decree of 
Bengal” Gun ta, 1000). 

ees, the Pid Sort june 19, neo.) et oo 

ages for exc powess 

par Apri s0t. ‘The a Ss Saat at 

given the nay both tl Apr a cite i. 
ivania Gtoncercl) delegation bolts Repu 

2s cfeanay ani, hoseevel elgntic bots Repub 

fi a tests 75 Contesting Sclerntes te ed 
ron voting oy contin 126 : 
83 att Two Frees slay finch, Capt Dobos 

Ce ern ies oe 

Gbinet resign and a new Mini 

formed under Gen. Martinovitch British House of 

, voting in Committee on Mr. Agar Robartes’ 

6 pate esting foe con in Ue 

‘excluding four 
‘Vistar from the operstion of the Bl—Rebel 


eon ee 
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ux 


raxd xt Vuchstru in Albara—Pres Tele signs exht hoor 
law for contract work for US Govt 

‘25, On fival appeal in the Thompson Banster case 
Hote of Lords deedes tm leap Dot ented to 
tefuse the Scrament to persons who have marned under 
Ue Colonial Marnages (Deceased Wiles Suter) Act 
Hlaimaers (rents) by clecaoa reales mr frtura of 
‘Arnold (Libera!) pa god 1370 Race forthe Ascot 
Gall Gap won by Mr Putin Prmce Palatine” — 
‘Russan. votes five years naval programme includmg 
aieaisio Mersaler""Chinesetospe muting se tute chan 
apreaus to Marcel nese troope taking St 
*?ebate on Language clsine im Civil Service Bill begins 
fa South African’ Parbament — Siz’ Powers" Loar to 
Cha negotiations concluded 20 Pans —London 
stnke Jeaders confer with Chief Liberal Whip——Poyer, 
Freuch motorcar bands arrested in Pao 

ar British troopa sent from Hongkong to Canton — 
Port of Loudon autbority proposes to remove restrictions 
Imiting men competent to act aa lighternen on Thames = 
Dr G F Mec editor of Public Health appomted 
Principal Medical icer to the National Insuranc Com 
‘mussioners —Railway accxdent near Halifax sons 4kiled, 
vee 20 myured —Mr Campbell ited to 
succeed Sir § Colvin as Keeper of the and 
Drawings, British Museum —Lsbon 
Jeadern arrested trams run under tog ‘protection — 
Lt Felre von Falkenhayn va msbtary "mar 
at Dobertz —I Fighing Dear ‘Fez betneca French and 
Moorish tnbesmen—Sundry Civil a] 
(Sieg 17 ata} passed by US BN co oor a 

Interstate Commerce Commussion orders Delaware 

tanaae s Western Rastond to Tower coal rata — 
WJ Brvan announces bis ition to Alton B Parker 
for temporary chairmen of Democratic National Convens 
tyme “Credenun “Commttee. of Repbcan Nataal 
Contention ete mont contests for Taft dleaten 

22,-Me Taft nominated as regular Republican candidate 
forthe 0 S “Prvdency by ox vote ayaa omevel 


2 he eraseee mere Nhe 
at 
— Tom Mann hecalist leader pe ap aA 


meats of ha sentence Draft Aereent 
on Morocea handed ish. Gor erament ¢9: French 
Smobaseador at hf joth seamen and employers at 
Marcle refae French Govt "vor of arbitration mm sea 
sinks ~Further noting 10 Lisbon, bomb explosions 


alter serving six 





and contiits becpeen troops snd id tramway strikers —New 
Burtdog of Roy: se London opened 
Bunce "i Conaatekt Leach Marathou race at 


Oh pa ‘ondon won by Me WB Bloore of New York 
=U HT patching (3 Altra) wins too yards race at Stan 
ford Bndge England in. of seconds —Balloa race of 
Rosat Aero Club won by Mrs John Denville 
23 M _Ehrmson French airman, injured at Vienna — 
Pr Padus Conned pen public London 
24 Industrial Couned open enquiry 1p 
on Agresments, mi relatian to labour ent —Mrs Pank 
furet'and Mrs Pethick Lawrence Suragut leaders. re 
Jeased from prison —Death of Field Marshal Sir George 


Winte VC 76—On Badget Debate m British House 
of Commons Goverament mayorky of an amendestalvet 
mug tea duty falls to 22 the Exchequer an 


ounces thot Bve'n ees oct of at peas burp wg 
to reducing National Debt and talon to extra naval 
¢ penditure —Dalai Lama of Tibet leaves Xahewpong for rile 
Sf India Bl posed by House of Leas ater spenches fom 
of India by House 
Yord Curzon'and Lord Crewe —Alton B. Parker of New 
‘York chorea by Democratic National Comuittes to be avatar 
terupocary chairman of Democratic Nattonal Conventson 
Gompers Prendeat of Amencan Federation of 
Labor seatenced by Supreme Court of Washington, DC 
‘toa year's unpesonment for contem 
ag. emocrate Convention for wdection of Prendentsal 
‘tar ate at Baltumore a protest made 
‘coc Lanabecy 


means of pea mate ahs of Of munontue under Home 
‘ale — Bota yatolosscf’ Qoatna’? ter 
Soctes tat rs captam was rea intish Colonsal 
3 Conmitiae unser Sar Keasln Di 
ae wo Bnitub West Alrca — 
of Sr Lawnegte Alnne Tadewe af Wiesbaden 
26. King Mary 
‘Museom at 
thon of undue 
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strike subragit leader, released 
Sled years’ 


on 
Fen asseau at Ci 
see Sinup “Scroubos = wreched nt Duseldant 


JNé 20-Jy 2 


lyon Joly 1—Bactenus, celsbrigon ot Oxford hex 
conferred om Lord Crewe Admural Sir A. Wilson 
SECA Pantha Henry Jones Mir Robert brdee oh 
Prof Cumont of Presels —Sothebs sale of mezzotunts n 
desks vole sonics. a5 3 165 —Test match between land 
‘ets at Lords left drawn —South 
Kincan minoteral craw gverial byte atangement 
an Chamber sdonts Amy Ball on second “and ‘urd 
readings by # tuo-thirds mayonty—Lt Rtenne French 
aeiveayauraua (ured June) dhs esis hota 
jabonal Convention W J Bryan refuses 
charmanslup of Credentials committee, by $5574 10495 ‘the 

Fale for unt Yolug of statedeleratons is abrogated 

27 Debate on Colonul Vote m Brith House of Com 
mons, Mr Hatcourt revies work and progress of Lust ax 
o-Ps miecting of domestic servanis ag Bs 
‘Acts Albert Hall London —abuns attack and 


take itreochments afte 
Hee Seer Wye ape 


*iiaty of Turkish troops extending in Turkey —Francrs 
Bacon memorua! unveiled by Mr Balfour at Gray » Inn 
London —Capt Bayo Sp owb multary aman fat lly 
mayured at Madnd —Baron Vincenzo Paterno sentenced to 
‘servitude for life for murder of Countess Giulia 
‘ngona on Muh 2—Mr Pethick Lawrence Binteh 
iter serving 5 weeks of hs sen 
at Lespzg to ma 

naval secrets. 
mons on treatment, 


tence -~Ehters, German sailor sent 
servitude fot betray 
ate Botish House of 


hil of oul rsoners opened by Lord Robert Cecil — 
Yindow breaking by suffragnte rn London snd provincal 
tomas as a provest aginst forcible feeding —Iiteston by 


electyon results m retarn of Col Seely (re elected on ap 
pomtment as War Minnter) by a mayonty of 1211 4 
eduction of foo Yuan Shu tt nccepés, rengnat cn 
‘of Chinese Premier te eduction 
Soetrorerny South A Athen wetted -Feocel procenon 
of Preld shal Sir George W hite across Lonc 
Hats age Commerce Commas suspends new re tic 
tons of baggage carned free by railways and steamships 
In Democratic National Convention at Baltimore on the 
first ballot for President ngmmation Cramp Clark re 


ceives 410% votes W: 324, Judson Harmon 
$38 Oacer Cadetwosd te wrod aod Photo K Marshall 
Gitven more unsuccessful ballota are taken —Death of Bit 


Edwards President of the Miners’ Federation ot 
6o—Lord Morley delivers an advre > 
beste —Celebration of bi centen ir 
jeneva —Zeppelin 


Rie ‘Lloyd George speaks at Woodlord on the ' free 





eal —Demonstrition against Welsh Church 
ope Cardi French Congress at Quebec Mr Bourar.1 
protests against Americanism —Thirty Give Arabs sentenced 


Yo devth m Tunis for particpation m Noverabet riots 
lace Nov 8) Lu Cheng Nueng, Chinese Foreyn Mana, 
ter Premier —Schadt, Gormes,airmin, (ulled 
at Mothausen Lt Blaschke Adstnan officer thes 
3g.g7oft st Vienna —Royalst demonstration at Barcel io 
40 "Rousseau bicentenary celebrated in Pans Denno 
German axtman fatally syured at Hambur) — 
jhe” hyweal culture) Slav festival begust at Prigue 
1 Pres Taft names Wala Marshall Bullitt of Lous 
Pile, to be US Solistor General as successor to 1 W 
26—Resolution prasad m bi th 


femsce FPS, June 
extending appropriations of last 
Ereal eae though July Adu Hornet Qanaby” Amenicin 
aviator aod ber pilot killed at Dorchester Bay US A— 


Elbemane atta Protestant. Sanday’ schoo! exciton 
party near Maghera, Irland —Ude inet of Belg (on 

freedom of trade —Cyclone aweeps over 
Festeen Canad1 destroymg Kegioa and cauniny great loss 
of ife—French Chamber rat the treaty establishing: 





over Moroceo by 460 votes fo 79 —~Sur Francis 
decied Sreident of Ravel cocusty of Mediate 
Londen Taylor Art Sale begins at Chratie » Londoa — 
Death of Dr Silovanovih Servun Bremer at Belgrade 


ae of ante sheep and pg i Royal show at Dances. 
i in Royal Show at Doncey 
Sand petforoance at Palace Mune Hal, Lon 


om, autended and M 
8 Eintres of Univers of tre Empire 
a Lord Roseber Dr Woodrow Wilson nomt 
tated os Demoerati cae te for the Amencan Preaienitv 
Pict ballot st Balsamore receving goovots against 
32 for Harmon ‘Thomss Riley 
Sf JRhait notunated for Vice President Debate m2 





{ Lords on naval position in the Mediterranean —Labour 
Purdy tiventen to ateent themselves from British House of 
Commons if Liberals contest vacant seat at Healey. 
Colliery strike and rigt at Cr itillery, Monmoutbshire.- 
Hts Gorge Foster, Cavadian Minister for Trade and Com- 
mere, speak al’ the fttional "Cia, Loudon 
“Titanic” relief fund reaches $307,500; the Public Trustee 
and others deputed to draw up a scheme for dealing with 
the crew. Portuguese Royalists reparted to be concentrat- 
ed near Tuy.—Army 3 lation bill without clause 
Stecting Malor-General Wod again pasced Uy U'S. Hocte 
of Representatives. Three Nationalsts arrested in Cairo 
for cooepiing agningt Govt-—-Mr. Vauiman’s 
tie airship “Akron” with crew of Sve explodes io mid-air 
BE AMlgnte City and falls into the cen; al 

3. First clause of Home Rule Bill carried In British House 
ot Gorumans hy majority of 92—Bosrd of Trade enquiry 
fo Londen into lose of Titanic” concluded. Mr. 
George gives breakfast at rx Downing St., to inaugurate 


























Radical land_policy.—Mine explosion near wusen, 
Germany; 16 miners killed and 6 injured.—A. Piatt 
Andrew. Assistant Secretary of U.S. Treasury, attacking 


efliciency of Secretary MacVeagh, resigns. —House Bill re- 
Vising chemicat schedule of tart rejected by U.S. Senate. 
Aller adopting a platform Democratic Natioaal Cou- 


vention at Baltimore, Md., adjourns. 
‘4. Me. Borden, Canadian Premier, and other Canadian 
aunisters arrive in Londoa.—Labour Party in British House 
of Commons pass a resolution that each individual member 
js.a the dispose! of the party to go to Henley and Crewe 
for election purposrs—Nicentenary of ‘Trinity College 
Medical School celebrated in Dublin —German 
and Tsar of Russia meet at Port Baltic.—French shi 
strike spreads from seamen to dockers —Emperdr Francis 
Joscph's reign reaches 63 years 7 months 2 days, and equals 
Jucen Victoria 's—Railway accident near Corniog (N.¥.); 
10 killed, so injured. —Reply of Nationa) Health frsurance 
Commissioners to Hivitish Medical Association published. — 
Accident on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R.. New 
Gibson, N. ¥.; 39 killed, 86 iniured.—Sir Francis May. 
Governor of Honikong, shot at hy a Chi 
‘Huctta reported to have cuptured rebel positions in Btoroc- 
co.—Flad}} Adil Bey. Minister of the Interior, returns to 
Constantinople after taue through Ottoman Donninions.— 
do da Vinci celebration at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
5. Rhodes Memorial, erected on Table Mountain. dedi- 
cated by Lord Grey.—Dock Strike Comittee ia Loncon 
decide that strike shall contioue —Rioting, takes place 
among dockers on strike at Havre.—Capt. &. B. Loraine 
and Staff Sergeant R. Wilson, Britizh military airmen, 
Killed on Salisbury Plain Funeral of Sir L. Alma Tadem: 
in St. Paut's Cathedral, Loodon.—Eilers. an Aroerican 
subject, sentenced at Leipzig to 4 years' penal servitude for 
sapionnge-—M. Moupet Sully celebrates joth anniversary 
of début at the Comédie Frangaise—Holland admitted to 
Berne Copyright Convention —Genetal Gourand in Moroc- 
co defeats Pretender and his Sebala force —Dedication 
Champlain Memorial Lighthouse, at Crown Point, N. Y. 
tiven by New York State and Vermont to US —t 
‘Appropriation bill, with amendment pi 
two battleships, passed by U.S. Senate. 
at Ligonier, Pennsylvania; 17 billed, 30 inj 
o “King Gegrge’s proposed visit io Royal Albert Dock 
July "x7 canceled, oxing to strike King 
m 


State harge.-Official communiqué issued {rom Port Baltic 
roncerniog the meeting of the German Emperor and the 
‘Tear.—Gort. of Morocco decide to open the port of Mehedia 
ta foreign trade on January 1. 1913.—Mr. Imre Schwaiger 
‘of Delhi presents sacred peacock in steel to British Museum. 
="Olympse” runs aground in New York barbour— 
Prince Kataurs starts from Tokyo for a European political 
four,—Opening of the Stadium for the Olympic sat 
Slockholm by the King of Sweden-_At Heoley.the Rowing 
Club de Paris win the Thames Challenge Cups the Sydney 
Rowing Club. the Grand Challenge Cup: 
Ladies ‘Challenge Plate; New College. Oxford, the Stew- 
Challenge Cup: " Queens College. Cambridce, the 

. W. Powell (Vikings? Club) the 

ulls; Christ Church 1, Osford, the Visitor's 
sud Logan and Rought (Thames Rowing 


te 
ial Chancellor visits St. Petersbare — 
Potoguete Hops cach oe Valence tbe Ce 
aguese : 

Cougehro threatens Moncaleqe but telifgaCall sved in 
New York signed by ssty-thve, men from forty sates, 
‘summoning del" gates to balional Progressive Conveation 
tt Chicago, on Nixust fe A 
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8. London Dock Strike Committee issue a, statement 
that they regret the cancellation of the King’s visit but 
Express “both indebtedness and respect to bis Majesty ”— 
‘Setond reading of Franchise Bill moved by Mr. liarcoart 
ig British Howse of Commons.—Capt. Cougeiro bombard 
‘Chaves, but is repulsed by troops sent by Portuguese Govt, 

Royalist insurgents —International Miners* 
t Amsterdam.—Camorra tria! st Vitetho, 
ends in § of the accused belng sentenced 
to se years’ imprisonment, and the test to terms of from 4 
to 20 years—Mr, Chamberlain celebrates bis 76th birth- 
day; shilling fund j——In the New York seamen's 
fArike one striker killed and two policemen shot Kin 
George een Mary begin an “industrial” tour in 
YorcakiveTankah Govt. clare » state of wegen the 
Xtuja district of Albania.—Misurata, Tripoli, occupied by 
Italian troops.—Resignation of Mahmud Shevket Pasha, 











d Turkish War Minister. 


g._ Members of both Houses of British Partiament inspect 
the Fleet at Spithead —Eaplosion at the Cadeby coal mine 
ear Sheffield causes loss of 8o lives including three Gi 





inspectors of mines. King George and Queen Mary visit 
the it ater the cates. Forupeet ‘Gave. call out 
reserves; ist troops under Ca; couceiro retire into 
Spank terrtory: Second Lk Soares, nual ficers shot 
in the street at Lishon—French Chamber of Deputies 
iple of Govt. Electoral Reform Bill, invol 








i el J representat M. Badel, Fr 
ny Proportional representation. DH. Radel, Frencb alton, 
Killed at ‘Chilons.--Schata, a German factory oficial, 


sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment at Saargerstnden 
for itse-majestt —He dorkers on strike resume work.— 
‘Hsiung Hsi-ling, Chinese minister of finance, presents note 
to the bankers of the Six Powers —Mackenzie Ministe 
New Zealand, resign; Mr. Massey summoned.—Djavid 
Pasha a ited acting Commandant of the Monastic Army 
‘Corps, inia.—Charles D. Hilles. Secretary of Prev. Taft, 
chosen chairman of Rapeltes Prentesc tee and 
manager of Taft campaign for U.S. Presidency. 

10. Sir Edward Grey spenks in British House of Com- 
mons on the Anglo-Russit ent and Foreign Adair 
followed by Mr. Bonar Law.—Mr, Borden speaks at 
Royal Colonial fostitute, London. on Canada's position 
in world politics.—Rioting in london by dockers on strike; 
19 inj .—Mr. Asquith receives deputation from Belfast 
‘Cham! ‘Coromerce on Home Rule —Cambridgecricket 
leven beats Oxford at Lords by 3 wickets.—A. N.S. Jack- 
son, British atblete. wins the 4.500 metres race at the Olys 























Dic games, Stockholm. io 3 mi sec... worl '$ record. 
Anot  aerenied in Case for conspiracy age 


her in Cairo 
the Rbediveand Lord Ritchener Massey formed 
in New Zealand~Germaa punhive erpedition sent to 
Kaiser Wilbelm's Land. New Guinea. in consequence of 


rt 


murder of Herr Petersen. the ornithologist French 
{Chamber of Deputies pass Bistoral Reform Bill by sygto 
217; violent demonstration by Opposition —US. War 


‘Department senss rifles and ammunition to protect Ameri 
canst Hermosillo, Merico a 

ort of Landon eraployers passresokution emress- 
ing confidence im Lord Devonport as chairman and nfm 
ing their decision to agree to no conditions till the men re- 
turn to work.—Further Fioting st London docks.—Oreat 
Britain protests before U.S. Senate against provision in 
Panama Canal bill which nts American ships free use 
of canal (see May 23 and July 13).—U.S, House of Repre. 
sentatives, acting on report of fudiciary Committee, votes 
By saat tg inpeach Jule Krchinld of US. Cosme 

rt Sir W, Flende’'s Repart on the renomeration of 
doctors in certain selected areas issued in London.—Rioting 
Se"Durkik ia convection with Freach dockers® strike 
Celebration of mi'lenary of Oxford City at Oxford.—Arzest 
of Governor of Valenga in connection with Royalist rising, 
“Greek and Armenian patriarchs and Bulgarian Bxarch 
‘oanbine fo protest agnon earofiment of Chrtian ashe, 


0. liner Persia 

























Batfoor, 

Smith: 

and Capt. Craig. M.P. 

be inaugurated —Br. 

of the Bank of England 
the 
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Agneta ste at Zan case 
orkmen —Pomt 

York shipping strike spreads to Eran 
frewght At Adlanbe Cay, NJ , National Probab. 
‘vom Convention nomunstes Eugene W.'Chafin and Aaron 
S' Watkins for Preadent and Vice President of U 8. 

13. Hanley by-election results m return of Mr Outh- 
Hite Liberal) by mayonty of 654 —Report by Sux Roger 
Casement on treatment of Induans im Putumayo 
sadustry, Peru, sssued in Londoa—Mr_ Lloyd George 
sponks at mecting 1a, Kennington to celebrate Inmurance 

ict —Two women nufiragists artested for attempt to bura 
‘Nunebam House, near Oxford —Five Chinese 
imcluchng Finance moxster, renga, and a committee of three 
38 appomted to deal with foreiga loans —Mr us 
Secretary of State, formally notifies Senate of British pro- 
test against preferential treatment of American a 
‘Panama Canal —Senator Lorumer unseated by U 
‘on the hus election ag Senator from Iinous was 


by. oo 

14 Hyde Park dock strike demonstration; some du- 
‘order —Portuguese Govt sues note denying that 
Govt bave asusted them by discouray ‘Royalat 
Railway accident near Chicago; 3: ieuled, (39 snyured 

14. National Health Insuptace Act comes ino operation 
im the United Kingdom —U 5 Senate begin formal con- 
sxderation of Panama Canal Bill —' Hindle Wakes,” play 


sapertaten of Ocean, 
pyivanis ‘Railroad 











by Stanley Houghton, produced at Playhouse Theatre, 
‘London Meeting between Lord De ‘and represen. 
tativea of London Transport Workers —Lord Curzon opens. 


debate un House of Lords on the Trans Peruan Railway, 
rephes by Lord Morley and Lord Crewe —Prince Henry of 
‘Prussia speaks at Frankfurt am Majo oa German Unity 
at the ge yubuee of the of German Marksmen 
“Turkish Chamber pasa vote of confidence m the Govt. by 
304 votes to 4—M Ohvérea, French aurman, killed at 
‘Bourg-en Bresse—Mr Asquith receives deputation 

ners mh regard to Minimum Wage Act —It ws announced 
Hint ,Wilhumn F McCombe wil direct campaien of 
Woodrow Wilson for US presidency ——U§ Interstate 
Commerce Commsiion promulgates order relating to 











express rates practyces, accounts and reveauea (see Oct 9) 
16. Hursind Pata, 
Albani it stranee va mg forth these 
i : 
iaag gst montane etng ene 
at Britush House of Commons 
ay eee 
in frp ir Percy 
baving realised near) 
oyalist conspirators at Torres Vedras arrested 
Games at Stockholm Amenca 128, Sweden 110, 


Tarkish Acting Manister of War, 
resigns owing to disaffection of ‘Abana — 
ancesto the Grand Viner —Mr Borden, 
sad membersol Canadien ond S Afoeaa perhamente dine 

r 
Kmper) Union —Itahans a "Tuckosh Commander 
of pomoning the wells rouard ree 
Signs post of Governor of East African 
isauoteeded by Me HC Belfield —‘Taylor art eale 
ye 139.900 gpaautey Sest four foho 
Shukeipeare sold sm London for £3 soo — 
id Trans) Workers stnke leaders confer with Mr 
fy Bort ‘Govt —General Mahmud Mukhtar becomes 
ese 
Minster of War m Turkey —Stadium events 1m Olympre 
England 68 (British E: ), Fmtand 46, Germany 37, 
France a1 8 Afro x6, Canad, Y5, Australis 23 —Hleeming 





‘Rosenthal, a gambler, about to testriy against New York 
‘Police Department, shat ap New York (see Aug 20) 
17 The Turkish Ministry of Said Pasbs renyos owit 
to discoaousap the Cabinet —Negotations for setlement 
of London deck strike end in feiture —/ beats S 
Africa at Cricket at Lord's, by 10 wxkets —Fighting m 
Northern Pera between Shahsevens and Russian troops 
—U Fd ‘Representatives pass Bill for creating 


78 Debate in Brith House of Commons on Finance 
Bill, Mz, Lloyd George and Mr Bonar Law speak on fall 
price of Consols —Mr Asquith arrives in Dublin and has 2 
cordial reception —Both parties to London dock strike 
reject com suggested by the Landan members of the 

fouse of —Soltan of Turkey a Tewfk 
asa Grand Viner — Supplementary Naval Estumate for 
Zoo 000 m8 158 ints Admral 

2 Elcetoral Reform Bill bemioe m France —La Hon: 
‘Tong, who attempted to asaassrnate Sir F May at Canton, 
to amprecumeat with hard labour for tile 
attempt to set ‘Theatre Royal, Dublin — 

Scots) wins Bronze Medal 


See Seg eg So 


Buley — it unveiled at Acote’s 
tullin Chepachet, RL, to Thomas Wilson Dorr, of * Dorr's 
Rebelloa 7 

19 Mr Asquith fn Dublin on the future of the 
Home Rule Bil —J 


stchet throws by suffragist at Mr 
ound, Mis, Rodusoad Mental 


Asquab’s carmage 


of Chamber 


Jerzy 


Defciency Bul read « second time 1 British House of 
Commons —Attempt ‘by Italsn torpedo boats to enter 
Dardanelles results yn narrowing of the channel left open 
to neutral shippmg —Tewhk Pasha decides to form new 
Turkeh mumutry —Albsouns agree to trace pending 
despatch of Parliamentary Commussion to unvestigute thes 
Gana 0's Cove ¢ speral agear erat er Toa 
a —t 's specie amives at Iquitas to 
procoad to Putumayp dutnct to nee Oat Pecavin Govt 
those gualy of crucity to native Tndune —-Sergt C 
B'Elarvep (f Atzex) wane Suter Moalaa King's Pisce st 
Busky = 2 rents a Rowing. Sompehons of 
Olympic Gemes ose arrested for murder of Herma 
BS Comics af Belch Medal Asociation reach 
‘0, Committee of Br uation resolve to 
break off negotiations with the Govt on the National In 
surance Act unless ther mocuimum demanda are met — 
Emperor of Jay announced to be seriously il] of ur ema 
—M Pomearé, Preach Preauer, speaks on home and foreign 
poses ve the Vosges dept and declares the Government 
Eitention to. carry. proportional represen 4 
‘Mukhtar Pasha appointed Turkish Grend Viner, forms a 
‘Cabmet contammg Kum, Nezun, Hiloiand Ferd Pashas 
Zs Bey and Dyemal ed-Din —M Klotz Trench Finance 
Sdtanster speaks at St Graten ox the fall um the French 
's Prue at Bisley (Gold medal) won by Pri 
vate A G Fulton (Queen a Westmiosters) —Prshtuna 
taken by Albanian rebels, who ‘& conference — 
Brsolution of National Packing Campuny (Seat Trust) 











‘of US announced (set June 27) 
21 Pan Amerxan students! opens at Lima, 
Peru—Prince Katsura arnves im St. Petersburg on 


Politic! mrssion —Rebels blow up a tran near Mexico 
Cty —Mr E H Watts, « Bucks county gentleman, mur- 
dered by gamekeeper W Farrow who commits suxide 
‘az Mr Borden speaks at banquet given by London 
of Commerce on results ‘of hr mismo aud om 
Fespooubiliies of the Empre “Mr. Winston Church 
stateroent in British House of Commons on need for 
anereased provision of ships and men cm North Ses det and 
on naval force to be kept in Mediterranean — 
King ‘opens new railway dock at Iimmgham near 
Great Gransby —It 18 announced that Mr Lloyd George, 
ch the support of Mr_Asguith, will embark upoa & and 
poli gn in the autumn ~bfr, Austen Chamberlar 
9 future policy af Unionist Party —“Cooumttce of 
‘Medical Assoewtion pass resolutions 19 favour of 
working with the Govt with regard to the Sanatorum 
benefit of the National Insurance Act —Dock senke an 
425 protest aguiast new cleanng house system — 
‘on sanatorium near Lucan Co Dublin, by mal cop 
tent rendents —Two- German naval officers by 
<aparng of pinnace belonging to battledap * Thuringen 
near Nadden—U'§ District Judge Cornelius H Hanford 
of Washington resigns and ‘investigation of his case is 
dropped by the House of Representatives 
23 Bnitwh Medical Association in full meeting confi. 
Committee's decison to insist on foansamum demands of 
the profession belore agreeing to work National Insurance 
Act —Debate 10 House of Lords on British naval policy 
initiated by Lord Selborne —Eight girls lose their lives 10 
fire ia Moor Lane, City of London, a mith dies subsequent 
HcsatteePpaiteal fey Sas fatboy Amen 
oli ingtstutions — 
Kari Graves sentenced at do bus iW & 38 monte im 
prisooment for espionage Dr Ethel Smyth - musical 
‘composer and suffragust, arrested for im sudragst 
‘temps to set re to Naneham House Ovford on July ts 
—U§' Senate votes to continue annual approprition for 
‘Tanéi Board, inst which House voted 
‘aq Bnitwh Medical Associaton in full meeting decide 
to work sanatonum part of Natzonal Insurance Act on terms 
upon. with the Govt —Ruotong at Londan docks 
after march of dockers through the streets of the City to 
‘Tower Hill where meeting is addressed by the strike leaders 
‘Mr Ben Tillett asks the mentojom him ms prayer that 
‘God would strike Lord Devonport dead * Two bread vans 
ave overturned and plunder two carts set on fire, and 
‘occurs with men at work ‘The police charge with 
batons and about 20 af the stnkers are injured ty 
arrests made —Lord Lansdowne speaking at annual meet 
jag of Rurat League, outhnes future land policy of Unionmst 
—Mr Wmstoo Churchill makes further statement 
19 Brith Bouse of Commons on Govt, ’s naval prozramme 
<Fint International Ce 0 


topal E 
cae rie, rs ties ate 
B that potato disease hes wed m ireland — 
Tey 


v4 letter hi ds f 
‘oppeaiig M. Polocant's Goveramient scheme for elected 




















Js. a5-Avs. 6 
jon —Meeting of Tsar 


reform b 
a Perea jot Swen at a Fabapean Bay, Bayyfalied rm 
omglo'eReanvered Werlature of 76. members for Ales 
passed by US Senate —Prof Herschell Parker and Bel 
aoe ay ita eval sunt of Me McRoky 
mt ic 
ag. Debate in Brivwh House of Commons on 
Delince Conuutiee Me Pomcaré topes to 
eres eos ‘foods ws Petaylrant, Oop tod 
nve‘ctated tat tbe Aegean ulsnda secuped by 
b ied 
ee be restored to Tut 
‘an grmouted cruiser and 8 torpede to be built af thee 
Silranal ty SBeuske ase Apnivand Auge US 
2 
ating omred ‘ome from Gusntausmo, Cube. > 
r 
MEE cg by anor ty of 966 Mestng 88 Calcatia to 
em tent ‘Cou 
Wrecoen Cae (dee June 18) “Gthcar of the Park 
, Claiming to Teprésent le Army Corps, de 
man eacig Literal Mi ‘of new Cabinet and substitution of a 
i Meaty Yo —Fire at 2 Champesns foctory st factory at 


by, Fae 
Pie tee a a ape ce 


sanctioned by an ‘im Counc —Lrver- 
yin Cocpe sencticned ya Oras Contes 
wal uervice mm Great Britain —Chinese Advisory Coun 
Pt names of § new minsters —Govt majotity 0 
Howweo! Common fala to sone mocontenedting 4 
Caan, —Dr ond Smyth, ghageed Leper 
Tnaulbesent evidence foe July 99) 22D0e 
Searge idm Beech Lenlon “Set of nove 
“Saat: par Fort George, WC 
—Excwe Tax bill sna ‘$7 to zl 
ovencenent crea tani coumusion ‘and 
way ised 





ee 








workers to resume work at ance—Mr 

Rea testbed ofthe 

‘far ‘& Wolf, efast, ‘ship builders, 

‘announce gradual abutting down works owing to 
eccatie he ‘timation Si tonne He emmy 

lagdad railway, from if to dad, be- 

—, Evenson o Tube lnay from the Bank of Liver- 

Pais nia SPR Yet mca by ae 

loyal Academy, London — 





ith (bugler] Find tf Mumuch | Dorm 
Jano de Alnus. Pottagveeeroyalat sentenged aL 
‘to 6 years’ mnprisonment followed by 10: 


pt rottuguese | glony, lay ay os for ‘Free Sugar 
roponed or Henry Cabot Lodge, fang duty 
ni beuoa a pound ped by US 8 Senate 


38 Mass Londou port workers sesolves to 
contnge tinkes dtksace of edocs —Turksh Pastamee aps 
tary Commission of Enquity arrives in Prsbtina, Albania 
“Bhuja ed Dowleh, Acting Governor 
against Persian Govt 

29 London 
decide to adhere to there recommendat 
should return to neck “Death of Mutauhito, Ey 
Japan aged, 60 ME and Canadian 
iecerved by Preaujent 0 ef Pon Breach Republas— 
mistion appointed ‘of Lord 


i Come 
‘her to 


consider oree ead supa el to Breah Navy 
Spano Atenptsd eamausstioe ef y. leadet 

im --Atrempted 2 
otis ‘Albspian mautgeats, &t vt Albama pa 
“ Privy Counc im the Lo mar 


ld —Collapse of landing 
Brs,mn Rogen Baltic Sen, x6 persome rowned 1 
Te ‘Eyncourt appomted Director of Naval Con- 
‘struction to British plas of Sr Php Wats 
who 1s retained as pdvmer ‘spakes formal 
Enuwerss US Senstc to claryes again bom, ee uly 11) 


—Govt suits dmcontimued on payment of $asocc0 by 
sugar compares into U S. treasury for customs frauds m 
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clection at Crewe results n Unioaust victory for Artbat 


xu 


Pioladeiphin —Funt National Conference of 
Bagaude wnters sscmbles at Madwon, 

nog “Uscie Sam” under Capt HE ‘Honey: 

el wine anterastional claminatiom tral aading from Kan- 

‘Mo, to Manassas Va ,o25 miles —Lreut Charles: 
Becker ofthe New Yok poe arrested ot of hay 
amstugsted murder of Herman Rosenthal (see July 16) 

30 Yoshhsto Harusomrya, Crown Prine of Japan 
claimed mata eestor ne 
‘ofthe “ Fvtame " present then through: 
= Tithush Chamber earry vote of confidence m the Cabunet 
by ria votes to 95 —hoval ‘appoinied to 
ezymme into, Publ Serves Indu Lord shorn 
(Chauman), Eari of Ronaidshay Sir Murray Hammuck, 
‘Sw Theodore Morsen, Sur Valente Chrrol, Frank George 
Sly, Jumes Ramsay, Macdonald, Herbert AL. 

‘Knaboa 


Ruoting am Totovto 1m stnke of 
docks —Canadian Federal order enquiry 

ante “Empress of Britain's” colluwn with Heivetia 

$2 Senous noting, with use of revolvers at London 
dotks, over 20 injured Prince of Wales termuuates his 
stay m France—Mr Thomas Mack late Pome 
Munster of New Zealand a; ted Hig 
MSrah Prine Minster und’ Fart Lavd'ol See Aconaelty 
anvited to viet Canada —Ti iw ‘Government lay before 
Chamber thesr modifications of the Constitution 
—Mr Asquith m of Commons criticues Mr Bonar 
‘Law's specch at Blenheun gm see July a7) on quiter’s night 
to reast Home Rule —Epideme of typbord fever reported 
om Otis Albans deloyucs 2c Probluna demasd 
‘fection of Turkah Chamber 

J" Brash Govt announce decion to withdraw from 
Brads Sugar Convention on September rang Eod 
OF Belles oppure Couble at Meus Harkand 
“Dr GE Mormon, formerly Times dent at 
pace Favre tg Preadeat of Chasse 
Reputhe Mr ibican ‘nomination for 
st Gece ‘Mana Pia 5 jewels, 


with of Foeral =e way ccdent af trotde 
Iw 





‘Thembabitan egean Sea depose the Turkish 
athoriies am independence Three tunatures 
Stolen from Royal. Academy, London returned by 


US Senate, by vote of 54 to. passes Lodge resolution 
extending Monroe Doctrune to foreign tions holding 
cao Amencan continents —Stanicy committee for 
taveuguane US Steel Corporation reparts to 
suggesting legis tion to controt combmatoons 
3 Mont attack Turkish biockhouse on Turco. 
M Toater, so Turks kiled, 12 Montenegrins 
killed: 1$ wounded —Mr Cgampball. Australian 
aurman, hulled at Byfleet, England —t ste withdraws 
‘Canadian reciprocity ‘ nder ’ of Seed or 
4 Turkwh Senate secept Govt ’s modification of 
ive Eaglotnn sree near hel Corny, for espon- 
Eire Bopiske per hel Gorgacy. for espe 
eee ot sat by cpt et scouts 
const by capsinng ot tort US earnes 
init 1m Nicaragua to protect Amencan mterests 
Pomncare, French Premier, leaves Dunkirk for 
Rit oo pobitzcal mussica —Mr ‘Roosevelt's Third Pas 


‘ot Purine dusotvel by feud, Chamber eects and passes 


luuuters vote of no confidence m: 


apport 

of St Henry Norman to enquureanto witelens 
ts —Ihalians occupy Zuara, Tnpol 

ty msue tegulations as to commissions 
to be offered to men m the navy who have qualified as 


remast efioes Further feat between Turks 
i oe petri be rowan se 
‘yentoa —Pree’ Pr senda mewane ve Congres ing for 


of St Loum made tranurer of US, 
‘Democratuc National Committee —Talaat Bey and Dyaved 


leaders ve 


Ce of Ur and Pr 
for Salonka.=-Eart of Laverpoel apposted 


coxiv 
Governor of New Zealand 19 succession to Lord Ialington 
cuit MacCain Sect "Member of Buta House of 
Siete anaes 
at Dubble for attempt to set fire to Theatre 

July 18), Miss G Evena and Wan. ‘Meascy Legh sentenced 


to nal sers tude —Kang’s Cup won at Cowes 

f Baan “Gara? Krab atiact Ox 

Zesen, Er —Ralwey at Losanne, 
ie ts ure), atts fatouant France 

Elfed oS asred 


We Mister at Cettgne fatention to 


announces 
leave Montenegro owing to dueatutachon with Montene. rm 


fo hu remonstrances —Debate an Bris with- 


Sree fom, ‘Sagar Convention im House of Commons, 
gente ‘by Mr fy ica Chub ead br pi 3 
olor farrives at Quecosiown 

bar raed tne Austin 3g Gaye Nensercl ibaa, 
at Wp m Batish House of Commons, 

mitment aod seat im parliament, he as succeeded 

ch (Whi by Mr Percy ‘ngworth, MP —Arrest_ on 

¢ Masagan, Morocco, alter a siege of the 

foe afm Spano sutper, ee wir be had icceved 

Spansh consular protection —Rusco Japanese Agreement 


‘ported, determng spheres of milusnce in Mongol and 
fanchura —Yhoodrow Wilson accepts Mc Dome 
natiog for US Presvlency —Progressive party nominates 
‘Theodore Roosevelt. and Goy Haram Jobnsoa of 
ascanddates forU § President and Vice-President. 

8 Manchester (N West) by-election results 11 font 
vistory for Sie} Randles, pajonty 292 
tag leaves Cet takes ui Turkey wa ibe mopoa 

German 


the Put tine 
Mine, os ‘Becpbalay oe me 
Cincinnatus Lecont 1, perishes in a re 
{his palace Data No ¢6, 00 the Qhvoriver, near 
bersburg, 19 mics below, Galipots, Oba washed away 
9 


Scauto pet Paname Caoal ul by 47 voteta 
1M Pomearé arives at Kronstadt, after tocerving 
idle of 3 guna onthe German fect te he ented toe 
Baluc 6 wits Tatagen se to con. 
dalethnuderets “Forte reply to Salgurea 

otshana masancres 


on the Ki jeuly af Bat Prete 


mabe § for ‘the Ne Buty 


on 8 
Taerkde At iagats c choos Prudent of Hi Bey ‘Tale 
‘vetoes wool bill adopted by House on August 3 and Senate 
hunt 5 —Luther Conant je. (b 1872) appowted US 
Commussioner of trons 

ro Mr Winston Churchill in letter to Sie George Rit- 
chie, attacks Mr Bonar Law s and Su Edward Carson's 
oa Ulster as incitements to lawless violence — 
ann leaders formulate plan of reform and submit 
it to to Tbraham Pasha, ten ‘clauses accepted by ‘Turk 
wh Government on the 21th —U $ House of Representa 
{ives passes measure requarigg all ocean gomg veascls to be 
“upreira teas nar nas Cy Santa 

re Tram attacked neat Manco Cay by Zapaustas, 20 


pasueaaem ans and Sf neler 

the se al of charg ath 

- ies soar the Kbedive niet tepeta ae ? 

and ro) —] Scab explcnsonn st Salomke, Turkey 

letide UM: poo ay to Mr pete ees 
ced iY Further earthquakes 

ee oe yg = exc 


_-Collection of modern Bratzah pactures presented to Laixem= 
‘bourg Pans by modern Brtuh artuts —Stnke of 
munets in Ebbw Vale Monmoat 


years for two —Protest at 
Sochere Sa tomermeee 
massacre —Mr R sad was fat Tet Ba kulled on 


Grand ‘Chamberlain 
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Cairo. of the Hay -Pennoctote treaty — Conference 
enter 


AUG. 7-20 


Intent Further fighting on Turco Monteuernn frontier 

“Mulai Yusef proclat Sultan of Morocco.—Post-Ofbce 
sopepentin Nil pase’ by US Senate 

ral Botha appointed an honorary general af the 

Banda Anoy—hehote Pelion in Algonastey termbonsed 

gzocrsuins 0, fhe (ibs “National Memoral a 
NS; f2 Neva Scotan Ascmbiy, 

1738, Sediated by Di Dake of Connaught soy Nirvogn medical 

Health Insunatoe Advisory Comstiog 

though requested to do so by Brisk 

Jarocratoon, the uty medical members with- 

draw —Mamacre of Chrstians at Berane on the Montene 

es burnt —Steel and Iron tarsfi- 

S Congress vetoed by President 

‘of Representativis over bus veto 

Foiteng cotton duties about 31%, passed by Howe 

‘Anau 2, passed in DS Senate, Army sppropnation bil 


to Prey Tait 
‘Report of ae Advisory Committee 
SF asth peat of eas 0 Kane Pendannal of Bulger at 
‘Tinowo Mr. Bont Brit subject, comaatied for 


having 

cP tiation st Zasia (Erol 
8 Eres. Taft vetoes Legals: 
fave, Caccutive and Judsesal apy Dull, passed by 
‘WS’ Congress (Aug “2), because pce povading fot 
restnchion af civd service and abolition of 
saute Gee Aug 22) Bal provdin for commisuen on 
sos Industral Relations 

<0. Austrian Foreign Munster, Court Berehtold invites 

situa 


Great Powers to engage in conversstions”” 
ther 


tion in the Balkans, with a view to “‘co-ordinat 





cea 
Jomt Conference of the two Houses on Panaraa 


 Batush Charged, Afases et Washington mak 
resentataons to the Pres talraction of Hiuy- 
BRisccdote festy Mr Josue Nendrototm fie Goa 
‘of Bengal allows the appeal of Mr Weston and two police 
tices of Modaapur ugatst thew condemnation mn datages 
by Mr Justice Fletcher, and chsmases them from the suit, 
with costs —Germany approves Count Berchtold’s propo: 
Sal with regard to the Balkea * conversations "—Generula 
‘Hwang bur and Chang Chin wo arrested and summardy 
executed for revolutsonary conspiracy at Peking —Mionte- 
attack, Turk blockboue near Berane on the 

‘Turks kiled —Garraon of Managua Nara, 
mperor of Austria celebs 

resent memo 
Tandon fo Chane requ ‘Choca to retro from despatch 

ing a mpbtary expedition to Tibet 
fish Gove. accepta Count Berchtold’ 
« conversatuons —Prince Katsura included 
gmong, the Genre (Eldes Statesmen) of Japan —Peting 
bly resolves by s0 votes to 11 to 
= is foe as explanation, within three days sat 
‘of two generals —Pres. ‘Taft sends mi 

‘Goneres urging a6 smendmocat to the Ponama Cosel Bul 
foreign mations to test validity of free tolls pro 
‘yunion, and stating that the Bill 1 not intended to repet 


tone 









Se LEE RESETS 
Docks, Venion’ between non men aod free labourers 
ers shote fred —Sirahom Pass gris Abasiane at 

hous in which to submit —Five persons found 


toe bourne, Susser, & burning house —G 
ust elecied President of Bera 
‘Advisory, Aseembly demand attendance of 

‘Perwuee and Miniter of War —Lorty Chinese pirates rad 
‘British island of Cheungchaa, near Hong-Kong —Confer- 


allerao 
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‘ence at Salonika between Albanians, under Iss Boletinats, ‘that Spanish and French porti of Moroccan customs 
Sed Ibrahim Pasha; Ibrahim ‘Pisbe announecs that should be Ged. in tethcoain, eranco Spanish ety. 
Albanian cufsat Pahoa bave ccapeed Tork Govern- —Lomt. Chandenet, French wary airman, borat 
pens ops and Unt te ourpesigare muting tothe deaths ear, Cesy-aur-Sere Botha speaks at 
homes.—Indictment of murder af arse pay ed tasan uur aa South, African Zistioesinn 
jury it, New York agin Becker nmi with Imperial co-per 
oa els toy Cog Herman ovpstnal-“Ut Kas Of Compt ees ore og Lote en emda. 
asian ‘ewan, drow evastopol. 29. ri rocco; El Hive’ forces 
$8 “ibn Maroocla ‘Pretender, enters. Marakeat—~ repulse by French under Col. fangin— Funeral of Gene 
Death of Ceneral Sooth, founder of the Salvation Army, fon — Railway 
in London, aged 83——W. Hurlock, Walworth drapez, a po rain, 20 injured. —Cruiser va. 
eeuted for non-compliance with British Natiooal ney,” built for Australian Govt., launched at Glasgow.— 
Presta teursnce Act ané ined £15 and £5.<3. costs, this Great foods in Wen-chan river district of China 
belgg frm prosecution under the Act—-Conferneseepert gonco,fhabitanteCanniighamn claims 10, Aloka col 
gu Nevalh ‘oll providing for one battleship accepted by oy. ‘nally cated by US Dept, ofthe Intro, aad 
Rouse of ‘Representatives.—George R. "Rhein {b. 1857) lands become pert of public domain. 
Ehesen treastter of U.S. Republican Netional Committee. "30, Me. Borden leaves Londoa for Canada —Centemary 
ar. American marines fanded ‘at Bluetelds, Nicaragua, of “Comet,” first steamshi 


ish Minister of " Justice, tary sergplane—Folitial notiog in Bara, Brazil; news: 
declines to attend Peking Advis paper office burat—Chinese Finance Minister signs 
that peace has been concluded at tract with London ir of Biteb Crisp & Co, feria of ‘fr0, 
TaePaney Cove: apres te oir ig Count Berchtoll’s soo Soe, Secured on ree surplus of sult gablie-—“Senate of 
y i i the ialand of Semen presents note to Commanders of 
dekvered at mass mestiog of Bulgasians at Philhpopolis, Freach and British warships at Valley and to, Russian 
‘Here von Voilmar speaks in Bavanan Diet on social consul at Smyrna demanding evacuation of the island by 
gratin fiecen Geutes Meee rage “PGE ety omens Comin oa 
fontenc tier; Christian villages burat.— aaets fotersiate 
tion of Montenegrin Cabinet annouaced. Facet increases in treight rates between East and Pacific 
2a. East Carmarthen by-electioa results in return of il Bes. <u C. F: Townsley becomes mgerin: 
Rev, T, Jone (Liberal) by reuced majority of 2.728 tendeat of US. Miliary Academy ot West Point, N. 
England wine final Test Match ayaiast Australlan cricket successor to Gen. Thos. H. Barry. 
leven at the Oval, by 244 runs, thereby winning Triangular Seplember— 
Tournament (Englaod, Australis, South Attica). -Col. od be Roosevelt denies slicing o accepting Standard 
‘Maogin’s French force defeats Moroccan Ei Oil money in presidential campaign af 1904, 
.S. Appropriation ‘Aug. 4sth Trade Union Congres of Great Britain opens 
at objetonaBle = Spiders "Con at Newport, Mon—Fiehting io Mercer Zapata routed 
erence reports on fading und Sundry Civil appropriation with Go entualti.— British cavalry saanocuvres beri. 


















































to by U: |. British Trade ion Cc by k ity as 
Salalon tabamen attack Baoder Abbas, Bena resolution to oppose Goverment = fade tale Bi, i 
sir i th Clifford sppei inted Governor of Gold Coast. less emended to meet their wishes.—German 


cy, at Sen its Yuan Shivesi in Peking and attends Swiss Army. Manoey 
War EaheeP Coumebsion guy Chitaportetaten Bt Gah eqropiecy cenit ‘Ricive and 
oneal ion riation (with conspiracy against ant 

ino provision for s Tarif Board) od. several others. Montane henettedot having shoe M 
Massacre of Servis yt at Sinitzy on Servian ople Ga AuRust 8 Gee AUR, 
‘frontier.—-Montenegrins rise attack on Berane. drama by Louis Parker, prod Majesty’ 
Fighting io ‘tiaoe 3 vie An archi nis native febela te, may acadent at Rol, Lty: 
defeated Pony fli “Curran, 15 iofured.—Ohio vole ratibes. proposed constitutional 
Enelabwoman, found dead jn © New ork hotel “Fire nia, except eight Gnclading that for woman 
at jon, causes suspension of all suffrage).— cee elections result in no majority vote 
tolegray at een —French Govt. to dis- for governor, and the election is thrown into the Jegislature 
sole Heacher” Unions by Sept vo, owing antepetrotic (Gee Oct. 9)-6th trgnnial.congree_ of Intemational 
brtny issed at August Congress at Chambéry. Association for Testing Materials meets in New York City. 
Danisn Bey becomes Turkish Minister of the —-Break in Erie canal at Bushnell ’s Basin, near Rochester, 
Interior, and Hii Bey Minister of Justice,-Licut. N, Yq does much damage. 

Manzioi, Italian military airman, killed in Tripoll—Triai ‘British Association meeting opens at Dundee, with 
‘ol Korean conspirators resumed Seoul, Korea.—Mass Bepsideneial address from Prof. Schifer Nature and 
matings at Sofa t advocate autonomy Of Macedonia. Onan of Life New replaions for ifeaaving at fea 
Fighting at Suk-el -Arba, near Mi ‘Moora repulsed issued by British Board of Trade.—Sir Edward Grey writes 
by French. to Newcastle Chamber of Commerce stating that Panatna 





































26, Toronto Industrial Fair opened by Duke of Con. Canal Act undoubtedly violates Hay-Pauacelote treaty.— 
naugbt.—yoo Russian sailors sent on shore at Sevastopol Explosion at Clarence coal-mine, Pas ig, Prance: 
to be tried for revolutionary pro ism.—-U.S, Senate ing strike ends —Great B 





pus resolution for investigation by Campaign Funds ‘marute motoring at Hunting- 
omnitte into aleged contributions by Staadard Oi Co. ton. N. Y-—-Callsioa on Plccaily uoderqround ehetie 
‘to Mr. Roosevelt’s 1904 election.—Prince Arthur of Con- railway, London; ar persons injured-—Chinese Mivister 
‘anuyght leaves England for Tokio. notifies British Forel and Yuan Shib-kai notifies 
of japan the order of the Garter Prt Minbter, that at loon, £10.000,000 to China has 
from Se. Male to Ji woo by Weymann. 1A ‘with British firm.—Evan £. Young resigns 
SSetern coustien of Roeland wide merroptin of meas er ae ot Applied Chemisty recta Waskegton De 
Caster counties of Bogland, with interruption of ra meets nt Wash 
ind ilegraph service; too esloet, Egypeiaanationalig, ""g" inuettiew ai St. Peocrurg ‘between Musciea, sed 
Exepet Ambeamdors with remand to Count Berchtold 
News recelved in Paris that ship con: 
commemoration monument has 























Governor Marshall, ‘Democratic ncini 
ney, opens campaign in Portland. Me. - eaves 
sb Chargé d’Affaires at, Washington renews Suk-cl-Arba to march on Marakeuh-Fitteen Chrivtions 
‘to the Panama Canal fates Soatho- massacred by Turks at Heimeli, near Skutari, Turk 
roplane “Tech Jr” om Huntington Bay. 
japan. — i New VorkstaaQes Trait at record atc of sis statute mile 
“orner-stone of cathedral of St. Albans, an hoar.— Federal (U-S.) District Coon hold Armour & Co, 
I by Duke of Connaught. ‘sponsible for damages for infected mest product 
Borden in anamet to deputation from Women's 6. ‘British Trade Union Congress votes against Sti~ 
Social tad Political Union in London states that he has no calism. by passing resolution reaffirming support of 
intention of introducing a bill into the Canadian parliament pendent working-class political action.—-Capt. P. ioe 
(@ give wouten votes on the same terms ax men.—U.S. and and-Lt. W; ituart. British od ‘airmen, tilled 
troops ordered to proceed to Nicamgua. neat Hitchin, Berts.—M. Borden wekamed at Quebec on 
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sue fest 

‘Navy — 

won by jerome Travers — 

iangun's Freach force enters ‘and rescues 9. 
‘Et Huba escapes 

8M Klemm sted to succeed M Poklewski- 

Komell as Russa 


fmster_m Perma —Fe ‘spectators 
at Gray, Haute Setne, France Bass 
‘condition 


foapow im presence 


Tear —Bnitish Ad 
for the control and ducipline of 


Mr 


‘Tasmur 

~-Prof Vidhyalmar Stefanaion returns to Seattle, alter 
FER seplonation am Arctic “Democrats, elect Jos 

binsoa governor of Arkansas US—Willnm T” Hames 
(Rep) elected governor of Maine, US —International 
svaion cup wod by Jules Védnnes st Chicago, fying 325 
m at rate of 1054 an hoor 

x0 International Congrew of Assocmtwn for Labour 
Lagslatin opens sm, Zanch [Mol Lotiae, by decton 
results 1m umonut victory for Mayor Hope, majority $2 
Freoch ‘Manoea 10 Tours district 
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Serr. 7-32 


Launch of British bat ‘Audactous” at Bi 
Tar Howard Gul Ameneta exes Liles se Chee 
tacket-collector at sea piled mation, pear 


—German torpedo boat, & 
Sade Caner 


qantas fro New 
Grits Geet ee bas Been onder 
"Tendetion toro, tno punnee’ terhenaats 
Ghuly' 36) arreste 
‘bear Nancy France, 
between Moorish tribesmen 
dr Racem, Movcce, Preach ion 
‘wounded —-By capsamg of suhag fuunch 9° 
> pega and « goon» mate of US 





Feng hs 
naval traumas school, Cicge, are 
‘Army, Munoeuvees, besin—Se_ Edward 
Coon A Bia aad a chee by the Be 
sen of Ulster Terms on which Turkey ws reported to be 


Prepared to make with Italy are announced by & 
fetespandent of the Temps —Liung Men ting becomes 
Chinese ‘Foren, ‘Muneter——Chinese ‘Frounce’ Minutet 
snounocs dificalues with regard to Landon loss omng 
raments —Carden Hal 
roe century i‘tumbered house destroyed by 
OE and Reseas protest seuraat Chineae oe 
wuasian protest against Chinese military expedi- 
trons to Tibet and Mongol, Tibetan expeditions reeled 
Gun explosion oa British battleship * King Edward VII‘ 
tiled, 5 unjured — Renewed Sgbtiug between, Turks and 
‘Malnsoni lasug three days. near Fur on Montencgrn 
frontier —New York Press purchased by Frank A Munsey, 
and ‘to support Progremive ticket 
17 lway sccident at Ditton Junction Lancs ; trea 
etsbea A, 1p ied, oo vary -—leh ey cro ‘set on 
frei W: —Britsh steamashy 
acrives at 


is 











vres Nites yared by ime of Salone king 

France —Lt Hotehi Lt C. Bettngton, Bresh ¢ to attend Britysh Ay Manoeuvres art 
military aurmen, killed near Oxford —Continustion Com- of ‘States General at the Hague, Socialist, strec 
mittee of Presbytenan Convention in Belfast out, Sisturbances ~Deturbance im. Hungaria Chamber 
festa protesting against Home Rule Bul—The Tomes, Budapest, Oppontion deputies removed by” pobce 
London, sues its 4 cooth number with supple nur French airman, rses to record eight ‘ol 
ment of History of the, Prewe Mr Be fouleate Trouville, France —Scott expadityen 
Ottawe Defence —Papel Lind taSearch of gold returas uuosceeelal Us q 
Vienna to attelid Eucharistic Ci Newfoundland survivors of Munn e 
at Doiran fatt, neat Salopika, sokilled 60 aliane defeat Turco Arabe at Deroa in ‘Tripol, 
Govt announce that ma future ‘the whole French killed 113 wounded, Arab Josa over 1 000 — 
‘aavy wil be concentrated 19 terrancan Radway Brush Consular service made available for Canadians 
scrxlent near Ee, Penasylvana: 6 killed, go myured — 18, Ulster demoosirtigns gaunt Hore Hule bern at 
Robert G Valentine of Massachusetts, U S cinen ‘Lord Hugh Cecil 
of Indisn Adaurs, Mnrwack for clecugn of Roesevat oUContN jogt and bis wife at Tokio 

ax Mc Wrstoo Churchill speaks at Dundes on In- —Emperoe of Japan cinveted wilh Order of Garier by 
surance Act and Home Rule —M Fournsy French auman, oct Arr of naught —Street rioting at Budapest; 


‘makes continuous fight of 15 hours, eovering 63x 6 mule 
—Turkah Committee of Union 


asks U5 Government for prtsctog a Meno 7 Faal 
flee > iconeee Bett 
EAE. 

12 Mr a Dundee on federal yore 
for the, United —=New Sernisn Cabinet formed 
under M Pashitch—Mir Buxton W. Grbsoa, 
lawyer, arrested m New York for the murder of 2 cent, 
BMg ‘Ross, Szabo 


Dr Niceta. Budkaappouted first 
Rutheouan Bubop m Conde temas Plime dictved. 
‘Britwh battle cramer * Princess Royat 


‘tract truis and actueven record peed -—Fred W Carpenter 
(b 3875) of Callorna appemted US munnter to Stam a8 
successor to Hamitoa King, d Sept 2, 


r3 Funeral of Mutou, Emperor of J Japan at Tokio: 


See cence Eaves the pulce “Perwes Chamber 
of Deputies pate reachion proeningagamat atte of 
Gt Bntaw and United See ee wd a 'Patumaye atroce 
tag, bat demanding punlcnt of thwe guy of uaz 
‘to Induns —Revolutian ‘United States: 
ecades to iotervens Sali Dowich, Feenan 


reported 
in of Mataghito, Emperor of Japan, nest 

Kycto— BEE tao foal eet or 

‘100 persons’ ‘Governor General of 


Anstraie, turns oe tod ok Toone Aomclaan sabesy > 


‘Amenean speak 


rests -—Chinese Council announces, 





‘eggreawan, ‘Mongolia 
19” Martial law proclaimed at Scutan Albama owing 
to contmued fighting between Masson and Turks -— 
‘Terms of Solemn Covenant against Home Rule to be mgned 
by Unionssty of Uister on Ulster Day (Sept 28) published 
1m Belfsst —Demonstration against Home Rule at Lribum 
Uluters Sie E Carson speaks —Conyrugt treaty letmeen 
representatives of the two 
coantnes at a (eee. soand Oct 16) 

‘M Sazonoff, Russuan Foreign Minister, arrives 10 
‘London on Political mission —Demonstration a ast Home 
Rule at Londonderry, Sir E ae acd Mr F E Smith 

Mrs Le jensed from Mountjoy 











reframe by Salar-ed Dowich, 


Perman Ttalians occu] ur, Tnpoh, 
Efzr'iza Roars fabimg, soo lialuon Liled wad wounded, 
rvee ‘Arab joss. 


‘Demonstration against Home Rule at Colerayne, Sir 

E 5 bance Me i Senet tnd My Hogh Bare weak — 
despatched to Adnanople owing to ru- 
spouted cries stunt 1 Bulgena “Mr 1 7D Aaley 
Botah aman, Killed at Bellast —Lt Berger and Lt 
Zenghanan, Geruan airmen, Kibed near Chemnas and 
Sites Genoan parachuted tBerin—-Me Lloyd 
‘Georee opens. aa at Liar 7 buffragist inter- 
rupters rou led by crowd —Three hundred armed 
Teitee al afroleronany leader, Solos (beamed sce 
‘pot hod n Seno and ue passdb maby heres, fabe 

ang with Turkish troops 

a2 Turk gamuon, io Sees reinforced —Chinne 

Governivent inform syacicate of bakers supported by the 


Seer. 23-Oct. 7 


Siz Foxe that, beret ged advance is 
d proceed wi isp, loan 
pan causes nnmense damage nd loss of file-—Turkish 
sous schema 
Lurope ‘Asia by decentralisation. 
barseta: ‘cries at Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 
ands seceived by King Geotge—Bolivian cabinet teens” 
stituted with ‘Seton ‘Sancho aa Foreign Minister and Sefior 
‘Ascartuiz 18 Minister of Finance —Chinese Government 
express fopret that they cannot the Six Powers! 
Joan on tt bereas, xo stared Dest fe jnfents ee 
‘Teresa, slater at 
Terville, near ‘Caen, France; led, several 
Hygiene and 


‘rsth International Leer 
a eau te Voronto on teperial unity. 

cr apeaks — 
re a and Count Bercbtold address Austro- 


Derasin be taeeecion tech oe 
Demonstration against Horse Rule at Dromore — Malissori 
aitack “Tusksh ammunition cacort near. Lake Skutari, 
Thomas, Freach mailtary airmen, billed of 
._Seeketeay, Austro-Hungarian sry 











cident 
iajured. 




















district and io 3 
Santo Domingo two commissioners and 7 

British Minister in Peking protests to 
alot the Crap toan to China Demonstration aguinat 
ome Rule at Portadown; Sir ir. ¥. Es 





Tan 


to subjects at Vatby.—Sefior 
ene doy ermtion Nicnew cmd 


‘Reap Adair Southerland, US 


Ze, Prospectus of Chiosae Goverenient 6% Gold Loan 
iene pene oe eS {= Londen Demonstrations 
fome Rule at Bally one (ord C. 
Siaaks) and at Newtonands ae 
hae Tei = and first signatures 
ja, dluminated, x 
Hewdon, Middlees — Hea Vorsia, Bre semen 
billed fe motor accident at Bellevi 


Dle-sur-Saboe—Capt.C. bealt 
L, Bumbaugh, American aitman, killed at North Manches- 
aoe ti Fighting on Montene frontier; afore 

Montenerns 1 led and wo 


un ik oo Deine 
JP Mecide to bald divin] 


don proposed wraind manoeuvres: 
SSandevbres in leven diferent divisiona. 
‘27. Demonstration against Home Rule in Unter Hal, 
Ballast; Sir E. Carson speaks.—General strike 
on all Spanish railways, and put to the vote—Turksh 
Govt. stop Servian war-material at Salonika snd refuse to 
ed be conveyed through the Turkish lines, 
Siping of Solemn Covmantanainat Home Rule by yar 
peers ‘Ulster.—Majority of doctors of the United King- 
contract practice with medical clubs as a pro- 
agate ‘the terms offered under ‘Fosarance 
‘het “Land tazation conference opens in Glaagow—-Lord 
Rosebery speaks at Postwick near Norwich on land taxa- 
tion.—French battleship “Paris” launched at Toulon — 
106 Koreans sentenced at Seoul to from s to 10 years’ im- 
Priscoment fot for sinst the life of Count Terau- 
PE Langstal, Betit airman, Killed at Hempstead, 
Wyn sare sod al Eran, ‘Scott, Ameri- 
caa aingen bled a Colege Pa 
Hostlities in Saraoa suspended; Britlsh and French 
gy hoisted in Vathy, and town patrolled by Brita and 


30. Decree for mobilisation of the Bulzarian 
slened at Soles ard emavtal nw declared in Gac’s a 
Nippopolis and Bourgas.—-Decree for general mobiliaa 
jan army signed at Belarade 
Gorerncicat apologise BS Tiakey fot attack on 
ammunition escort on }._ 24.—Demonatration 
Home Rute ot Liverpool; Sir E. Carson and Mr. FE 
speak —Royal Commission on Public Renta ces ae 
oor in Landon Stated that M, Sasonod and Sir 
Grey are agreed that neither Russia nor desire 
Sepa ere tnd cong way af 
por st —Announecd that £2,000,- 
O00 of the nea Wan bas been subscribed by the 
Boxtogment 


ro ‘Mass., in protest 
oR 
ee 
































strike lenders US. Senate conmslttee ia 
Titee contributions renews its sessions at 
joumalien, 


ieee ntpal of ‘st Columbia 


DIARY OF digeriey 1912 


Te ee eS provinces bus 





a; Nazim Pasha, miniscer of war, serch 


‘attack Montevegrins near Berane.—Reported that, 
Seen meer mara 
tract between Honan and Shansi, 





burals of Thmte Repel, 

‘ohn 

ied go jared 

Cadiz at Cadir.—18 persons errested ia 

‘on May 27 sentenced at Limasol to terms of imprisonment 
from 9 months to x5 


tiaky "Aterisg ne oes leatoServion bei i 






rege from Sue Denomarein of of mpeg th 





Sazonoll in 
Ccapuute Coyoteps, Ricarumua with ton 





‘American marines 

‘of 4 killed and § wounded, 
‘troops recay 

‘wounded. 





Fiach propeeia for anctting oath rere which 
‘averting war in the 

involve at action of Austria-Eh Rosia 

Balkan Spit d jameson of the Powers ix Con 


cer 

ia. craordinary —Jack 

fencer arnt Sane 
averted —] bak, 


trike 
Filesbire, ea dut'tse Govan not bow to the 
{bratsol Ute bt dere te that nleaton to place the 
Heep bane Sats So idee hu 
2 ceme, 
snd ether Loreeparats spas adeedes 





sped Ss — Rata and other Govermeats aigaly aduraon 
: 
bce mata Caecnneeettan ct 
Moniz to doth nod ous to penal pert for efor 
complicity in Kotchana massacte.—Armcrican forces take 
the town of Leon, Nicstagua. i 
; vaten 
pigenmeciaes 

House of Commons re-assembies; 
Goan of fogaey i 
Siders of Colman ur 





DIARY OF EVENTS 1912 Oct. &Ocr. 21 


ment that be is not in favour of a “single tax"—Openin, Mr. Roosevelt shot 2t and wounded st Milwaukee, Wi 
of Danish Parjament-—Terkish Govt, andounce willing. by fanatic anmed John Schram Lord Chancellor adits 
bees to apply Law of the Vives of Turkey ia Europe in House of Lords in reply to Lond Russel that 
($60), drawn wp mi seresment with the Ixtaroationsl Core: of busbend to imprisonment for non-payal of wit 
‘Mision lor Eastern S: for reform of abuses-—Eassa some ta, Ss instal in case of Mack Wiks hy Bae 
Panba and nine battalions of Turki troops sent £0 Tal — Dromibes amendment of lan Centenary of death 
‘Trial of Police Lt. Becker far murdet of Rosenthal begins of iste Bok, Comin hero, celebrated in St, Paul's 
rin New York —St. Panl’s Eooatent, Bobeapal ehurch Cathedral, Lor weller's shop in Edg- 
‘Beaton, Mass., U.S.A., proclaimed s cat ral. Coed Looe by armed thieves who escape in a 
8, Montenegro declares war 00 Turkey, and attack  taxi-cab.—US. Interstate Commerce Commission decides 
Turkisn Torts of Detehich opposite Podgoritsa; ightiny that ireight rates from Boston of iaported goods smvat 
also reported pear Berane.—Austro-Hungarian ‘Rus not be tower than from New York iy Pree Taft re. 
sian Governments Note, ia name of Fowers, to views 229 US. warhipe in the Huon 














Balkan States.—Archbishap of Canterbury speaks « ff Benes By Tian and 
re against Welsh _Disestabl — AL af at aC Gack Sei Switaeriaea ‘ish Govt, 
on, ‘ deckis fo mks oo sale bs Noe now fakes tie rel 







red by "Chl ie recall Turk Mowers tro Soba, Belgrade’ and 
icholas of Montenegro isques proclamation Athens —Moutenegrins Sih Rogamne 
ir aces ne mri Beght, “tute Troops, bombard and burn, Keivar near 
‘Detchitch,-—Raveania Batisb Legation at Peking 
assures Bulgarian that ae will maintain neutrality oes receive meetin of London (Crisp) Toan of £10,000- 
prapament (7 i sliary eeakueneat) lo attongt ou te lag opens We Pare Me Lloyd Gaoree ever on 
prisonment (7 in aol ot sen ones 
TT Ring Vikde Bamana tit tse March 14) 2 Me Bale See DRah louse ef Commins: wi Ta 
pat speaks at Haddington ou Home ale pone quiry Committe —Onlet pacey at a 
rational Congress on Archaeology. opeus im Rome:—Fight. postiaasters in Gvi 
fos not Dotta, ‘ipa reult i repulse of Terje tnd 726. Moutencerins capture Berane Tn a Ministery 





Turkey; Montenegrins | ca 











HMius" oecupation Ol ‘SM Abaalak datact-cespras leave Sate and’ Beipede ~ Petscs Ti Cihaomy appointed 
carriers ordered by US. Inuerstate Commerce Commision German Ambassador to’ Great. Britain "New Zealand 
toshow cause why proposed rates should pot be madeeifec- Defence Bill Coramittee stage in House of Repre- 


tive x th anniversary ‘ol sentatives Imperial Prejerence Gianez at’ Grosvenor 
Mount ogo Caloge BS. ay ent ct Hous London Me AY Chanbedehneed Mr, Giyede 
‘nocesced be overcuteerl a apeak—"Typhoon ils ea ',000 peo in C6, 
ior Power, thrsugh AutoHingarian Embousy, pre. Puitippice ia ers Cres, Mente, cone By rebel ord 
sent joint Note to Turkah Government, pessiog scheme of under’ Geaeral Felix Diss international. Art Congress 
reforms.—Me. Bomar Law's ameadcaent to. guillotine ea ia Rome ace Newmarket 
‘eoltios for Home Rule Bil Brian Hou’ of Com eon set eae 
ions Dega ‘323, voles to 233.—M. ee ies eres ‘becomes effective 
Bim spas at wr SaS on Dest petey for lead and 
Ecntenuy of Drury Lang Toeatre, Loodes, eebrated— ball 0s ty Baste 
jeune, formery, of Gein avy, senlencnd, at over New Vote a Hilla Boson. saa ae 
fats’ penal servitude fot espionsge-— ister Teaves Athens. — res 
coreg ached % Chine Gefaag_ wai on Walgarie snd ed 
zor sp 









—Bulgnian army" 
‘cad towards Mustaia Pasha 1. —Secession of BI. Mr Aree Me 
Soa Gem: at eet tee ee aes 
won, London Lord Haldane, (o- 
Upscale as Cacao of Besta Universi, delivers dlisees 
Texas, 





ration of fae rate ralvays:—-Nobel 











ala New Vort.—Rice th ay son, MR Ring Ferdinand of Bulgaria tana ifesto 

tute, New  York.—I louston, 1¢3 manifesto pro- 

jedicnted —Feteral court, T: eiiniog Hip war Belge occupies ‘Mustela 

tack Housioa and Saba pe Pasha and. advances towurds, Ad:iunople-Servia aod 

splracy to defraud government on Alasks coal contracts, Gretce also declare war aruinst Turkey; orrkab Govern: 
71, Montenegrins take Seiptcbanik, near Turi, Albenis. recat adden Arman to Tipll ead, Cyreaic gr 

—Malissori revolt against, ey, end ‘attack ‘Turkish Spr ti betweea Turk 

army in rear.—Reported that ee aids ‘ions between fay signed at Ouchy, Switzerland. roeret "Mook, ey iter 

Italy and ‘Turkey are broken. in Geet ordered to oobi qWorks, resigns bis cat in Conadinn Cabinet ow- 

Asgean Sea Rentesinn Cbinat cisbe—Detate in Bet- fog to diference ion on Naval Defence ios — 


ini Hone of Commans on Goverarent motion for appotat- Hass worehouse of US. sisal at Beni, Cal 
ing Select Committee to eng into agreement bets by fire, with estimated loss of Syeroeeg The San 
Marcon Wireless aopmoh Co ‘Co. and Brash Postmastes- battle monument st Schuyle (erected 1885) 
ee TP acadalen College Bie Bonar Lav’ opeaks 9, Mcatenegins capture Gus: —Tuskish wari 
commoner lea College-—-BAr, Bonar Law speaks 19, Mn ure — . 
fou recent by-elections af ilinner of Constitutional Club, jombard Varna and Hh, "Baar ut, Te ae 
London.—Resignation of Herr Kaempf, President of “reeks invade Macedonia and occupy Elastona.—Three 
ited States pays Canada £40000 ierman subjects, Bauchelin, ‘Thibaut and Berger, sen- 
3 : Zegedlat Leg to 8 ahd & years” onal servtade for 
en i 

















z.—Helen igtish suffragis 
‘epuenced 3k ee te nine months’ hard, Raed eto Bo 
‘tterapt nebam House, (see July 13)— 
consequence & BebsSarth and 14, Lang, German airmen, killed near 
ey, ‘ion. Gotan, —M. Schaumaase, Nice Siaetnioee, 
general mobilisation —Bratish bat “Tron discetns comet rwards recognised aa Tuttle’s comet. 


retag engl 
¥ hed at Portsmouth by Duchess rs: festmin- _ 20. Recogail ‘of Italian sovereignty in Tripoli and 
Wee new Chinas peorigs beted ia West Sect Cyreneica ty Betgh Govt: aficialy Sarsunced (2 Rome 
and Eastern aie, ‘named Hsikaageeng, with capital —Servian army occupies Poduyevo near sar, Teli 

3 notes 





ae ee ceo es 3 Pav of ml 
‘Treaty ins : 
Peary ieny Liat alte foreign intervention ieratioaal Conference on White Stave Trafic open at 


Ocr, 22-Nov. 5 


Brussels.—Lt. Gericke, German airman, with a passenger, 
sta aie par Spepeerr—Censn any sip 
1 infred at Joos 
; Prishtena 
by Servis nd Retchane by Bulgarians pean sptared 


Ru arians. Si William Conyngham Greeae appointed 
Batisk Ambassador to “Jape bord R Roberts and 
Curzon speak on National Defence at Siaockatee 
British Government appoint Select Committee of H 
‘of Commons to enquire into alleged Putumayo atrocities 
and responsibilty of Britta directors —Serious Ilness of 
‘Tearevich of Russia announced, : 
23, Greek army occupies Selfidje: Servian army occupies 
Novi Bazar.—Meat riots in Berlin owing to ; 
Yefoaa) to sell Ruslan peat—Danlsh Premler introduces 


forman Suftrage. — 
ere ee ape iy Fouad bese Oe 














F. 
taken prisoner,—Mr. Lloyd George ane ‘amnonaces in 
British ga bree ‘Commons Government’s decision to 
increase fees payable to doctors under Insurance Act to 
‘93. per head, including drugs, at inctrased cost of £1,650,~ 
090.—National tribute offered to Mme. Serah 
on ber_6oth birthday at year London. 
a4. Bul inn army takes Kilusse, with over 30 
guns, 2 aeroplanes and 1,200 prisoners—Servian army 
takes Kursanovo and advances on Uskub.—The Six 
Powers protest against Chinese Govt.’s assignment at) 
Tientsin salt gedeile as security for London (Crisp) loan, | 
—French Govt. refuse to allow Belgian loan tobe 
Paris.—British Govt. “fies oyal Cornmission to. 
eaquite into congestion of legal business.— British 
ship cariborough Jaunched at Devonport by Mrs. W. 
Churchi ‘ongress of} ‘Men’s International Alliance 
for Women’s Suffrage in Loudon.—Rear-Admiral 
Tehagin, Commander of fwsian Imperial Yecbt, commits 
sicide.—Sir Getald Strickland appointed to Lord 
Chelmsford as Governor of N. S. Wales Mr. H. Hawker, 
Beth oirman, achleves record st Brecklande ‘by remain- 
ing. hours 25 min. in the alr Death of Viscount Bet 
es of ets Howse, of Commons._Outbrea of 


ted from Mauritius; 1 
ese Eiete tn. axceurted 


862) Henueuiated 
Chars Be Seeker found godly ix Ned vou of smunicr it 
Sat degres for killing of Herman Rowenthal ie July 16, 
ug. 20, Nav. 20). 

25. Bulgarians advance on Adrianople—Greeks occupy. 
Kasha Hiatal wl Portuguese Hopatis: anette MO, 
Foursed at Opsety 4 sealed, 4 ventenced to imprison: 
ment France and Spain come io an agreement concern- 
sit ificaltes in Moracco. < rari police de Polis decated by 
nds in Parana. — “Ariadne auf .” opera by 

Strauss, produced at Stuttgart. 

26. Servians occupy Uskub, which the Turks have aban- 
doned, and capture ‘123 guns.—M. Poincaré speaks at 
Nantes on 
war—M, 
his Cabinet. 
Premiershi 
of French Academy. regula- 
tion of ‘exhibitions signed in Berlin.—General Diaz and 
two Mexican officers sentenced to death by court martial. 

27. Bulgarians occupy ‘labtip. 

28. Servians _occuy a dem Bulgarians occupy 
‘Drama and cut Turkish line of communication with 
staniinopie, at Gaba Eaki-—Servian_ aod “Moatenegrin 
‘troops combine at Sienitza —Tsar of Russia. message 
of congratulation to King Peter on success of Servian army. 
Eleven Powers signatory to Peace Protocol of Biak'ic 
teat to Chinese Govt, against application of salt abel 


London (Crisp) loan —Mr. Louis Coderre becoroes 
an Secretary of Stat 
signed in Parix.—Irish steamship “Tenet” sinks in Bristol 
cl hanniel 6 lives lost. 

Veria.—Battle between main Turk- 
f le Bi in Thrace.—Si be ete ih 
— Servis 
wale Burgas in na establish civil gover 


ered citi of, Macedonia. ht 
Viner of Turkey, esigns ead is sucomded 
‘Kiam Pasha—In British House of Commons Mr. 
joldamaith’s amendment to Home Rute Bil, obligiog Lord 
Lieutenant to refer every Bill passed by I Tels 
to Imperial Executive, defeated by 124 votes.—Canon 
Hensley Henson appointed Dean of Durham—Raitwsy 

accident at Streetvitle, Ont.; 2 killed, 28 injured. 
30, Bulgarians take Lule Hurgas—Death of Mr. Sher- 

man, Vice Resident of ‘United Sates. 

felesdship Congress roeets fm London Amerkaa battle: Te 

















deaths—Dr. Ezra 
Bresident of Drew 



















—Police Lientenant M 





DIARY OF EVENTS 1912 


ship “New York” launched at Brook! Y—u. 
Hamburger, Bavarian military airmag, killed at ‘Oberwe:- 

| Rumanian Parliament dissolved —Helen Crages, 
suffragist (sce Oct. 19), discharged from Holtoway prison 
and alter serving 12 days of her sentence —Race for Cambridge- 
ghire gt Newmarket won by Me. L. Winsas’s “Adam 


Beer Main Turkish army under Nazim Pasha rooted by 
who capture Tchorlu, and force Turks to re- 

{ont towarda Chatalia lines. Sievians occupy, Prisrend, 
Greeks Islands of, fmbros and 








te 
allies —Moslem riotin Bulak district of Cairo —General 
Lyautey and M. Emile Boutroux elected members of 
French Academy.—In British House of Commons Govern- 
‘ment amendment of of Clase: 8 of House Rule Bill, providing 
for Say Sante tobe oat by the Crown, und subse- 
‘quent Senate by proportional. representation, carried 
308 vols to sea trot Ba Bota, Albenes 
jre—Motor car accident at Alicante, 9 pet- 
sons drowned.—Lt. Poultrain. French, akaan, ‘dked of 
iplores ecsived Ort. 18 L'idee de Hemngome” by NM. 
Baal ee Droduced at Reaaissance Thest 


ing occupy Demotika.—Govt, amendments 
bose Seas sero resis pony foc 
wi eames pees oo 
Eel Corson Speaks at Glasgow agaion’ wana saeace, 
7200 n stag 
Borough aioe a Se in ‘London’ lt a ae 
‘majority. for Municipal Reformer ~The ‘Pope seads's 
Mate 0, Portuguese cl condemaing Law Separncs ion, 
ind censuring clergy who bave accepted stipends under it 
S"Gsedon Bennet race, Siuttgutt te Mose, wos by two 
Frenchmen, M. Biconimé brst and M. Leblane second.— 
Licat, Duhin, Geran feet, sentenced at Warsaw to 
years’ bard inboue for espionage.—In Neb, Federal 
Gada des sacra for rebating. Gen Mario G. 
fenocel, Conservative, ix elected president of 
Fer of Servis eter atu ia ‘ah 
fer magarine 
fa ie eae eneene 
rom Salonika. — Tur at Teher- 
cal —Brish atleshipa and deatroyerd ordered od 
tro men Lil 


mie cen jlosion on U S. battleship Vermont ie 
iat aly irre, 
a, Gonservetive, 


Fs "hou opps positon, 
oS Rees Bowers to tac el and er 


abgut suspension oo of honiies, and consents to, allow 
Power to 
























a 
capture 18 guns.—French 
Government reject Turkish eppeal for intervention.— 
‘Treaty between Russia and Mc foncluded at Urga, 
‘Siberia.—Mr, Justice Parker decides, in Chancery Court, 
Londan, that the Bank of England is not entitled to deduct 

Sori wece 
has. _—Britiah House of Commons reject amendment 
to! Rule Bill, providing that the First | ‘Chamber should 
be elected by proportional Tepresentation, by 265 votes to 
Hs 1.—Crown sqirior erindes certain Belfast magistrates 
i oo ee or 
a eee ait feet Samar 
Yenetian Night,” by Max Reinhardt, refused licence at 
Palace Theat London, by Lord Chamberlain—M. 
‘overs new comet at Mar- 


: rules 
SE eneity procedure gu Fader! cours 

‘Bulgarians defeat oe retreating fore 
te haan ¢ 


‘Chatala lines; Turks lose acco ied 
eae prisoners’ and 37° held guns—Gen 

Tae US rosin in sweep Democratic victories 

ged plection of Wilson, snd alfas Pressdent and Vice 

President, Arizoaa, Kansas and Oregon atont woman'¢ 

sofirage; West Virginia, state-wide prohibition of sale of 

itovicants.—Sir E. Grey states in British House of Com: 

mace that Balkan States bave ig 9 formulate terms of 

peace and that Powers can scarcely intervene unbess e 
peste fy toh Fees, Count Berhad usar 
‘Committee of Delegations that Aust 

is szond with Stier Borers gn Gution af ptervention 

Tera, Snowden's amendcuent to 

Bone Ba Bil substnuting local rete fr pathatmeot- 

‘and thus giving votes 10 womea fate-payers, 

in British House of Commons by arg votes £6 








re Finance Act for year 





















DIARY OF EVENTS io12 


r4x_, Window breakung follows im West End of London 
Select Commitice of House of Copmons sppousted to wets 

ure nto feial accents caused by motor ommbuses 
ry —S H Barron, Governor of Tasmama ap 
pointed Governor of West Austraha —French pariament- 
‘ary commuseon appointed to ato depopulating 12 
France —Lieut Petrovics Austrian ran mbes ama 

Comin —Sub-Licut 7 

‘amas, killed st Chartres —Amencan aviation 
attlade resid broken by ‘BB Brown, Staten Island, 
Sypolt 

Grecks seize of Tenedos—Turksh force at 
hes m fal Co Huray So Delagatians 
ror Francis Jourph funganan ions 0a, 
need of 5 ttlement m Balkan War —Kismil Pasha 
Simmons Counc of Ministers and! Goncrale at Constants, 
ple to cscus mlktary situation, they decade te continue 


the war Select Commttee to inquire ito Put 
atroaties holds first meeting mm, Native 
on German factories reported fram Libera — Re 


ere at, Quebe Joker eh % Lt 
wurebt, Ouebee —LieatAltrchter, German 
ssrmag "with bn eagneee Fuled at Halberstalt an tee fon 
‘Bulgariene occupy Tehorla and Muredli, and cap- 
tufe fort’ of Delyunus, at north cod of Chetabe bnes 
‘Montenegrins occt Dyakova —Rsoting occurs at Valle 
ge Torno and. Candos, “Portugal ettleship 
“france” tsunched at St Nasate—Mr Lloyd Geoige 
addresses letter to Bntish Medical Association giving in- 
formation as to regulations under Insurance Act for inspect- 
ing doctors’ work fixing remuneration, etc —Lord Kitchen~ 
er approves scheme for Tedstnbution of reciamned Iaad 


among deltolen —King's Bench, Dubl wnbibit Belfast 
magistrates trom hearmg )—Vice- Premer 
Ero fd ein rucon tee nal 
et = 

ike surrender to Crown Prince of Greece — 

see ‘ul Istam at Constant calls upon to 

‘a holy war —It 15 rej ‘that Austra 4 
ghetto to Servaa obtasmmg # port on the Adnatic —! 

Law am m pee ere on need for ee 


pedo edvtriouton d Unowsts cone at Power — 
stueptecwcmmna chine steele 
_ er 0," 

Breakin 


ee (ce Oct. 25) —Two 
‘orfered to Mediterranean to. Amencan atuens 
9 Belegrans ‘begin attack on Chatalys hnes—M 


Pushitch, Servan Premer, states that Servie, must have 
a oa ‘the Adriatic Greeks “capture Pent = 


Rulganan force, sccompaned by Prince Bors a Prince 
Cyn, enters Salonika Mz Asquith, at, Gud’ 
tes, raising and pee ‘of molated questions * 


ansog out of the war, prior to ¢ general settlement —Mr 
grercnettit tush ambassador at Washington — 
Paton poles erst penoos gispaced im counec wih 
on Nov B at post portoffice at at Berons by srmed men 
pypiaatr dead - Mase moctng of northern 
Stas at Manchester condemn conditions of 
service under Tosurence Act Mz" Bkichaelia buys from 
i H Lane collection of Dutch Masters for presentation 
South Afnca —Woman<ofirage victomes i elections: 
‘OfNov scelebrated m New York City by an evening parade 
of 55 099 women. 
10 Socist: demonstration var in Viena — Stoel 
‘Rodosto evacuated by civil 
x1 Govt deleat British =e of Commons 
votes on Sit ¥ Banbury amendment to Hom Rule 
muting sl contribution of Imperial Exchequer to 
2 sonoog ay one. gear ~—Twuon by lection Te 
sui retin of Sale Wale (Umnoni), cuonty 
285 poral | ‘Comsussion the Divorce 


by ‘Krethutap of jot Yor, Se W tone weer sel mrpee & 


oppores extension of grounds for divaree ~Umoust cam- 
Lae coed SUI SE Rar fa 
Finlay and otbeny Mi Danefl, Prendent of Bul 
ganan Parlament, reer 1d 1 audience by Austnan Ext 
'—Diplomatse relations between Chile and Pere re- 
Sumed alter 94 years suspenvon — Ri ation of Gene 
Michel, Ertan Munster of War —I 
Yazoo, La » 18 tilled go mpured —U 8 Secretary of Wat 
felused to dliow trmantgntir steamship companies to 1- 
crease length of, posts Hudson river Sppoate New York 
to s,000 8 sand annual convention of Amencan but 
non of Labor mests at Rochester NY 


opera by CH Giatsam, detention 
rends troops against 


accwient at ing Co-("BatheTab: 


Nov 6-19 


at Belgrade has unterview with Servun Premier and sug 
for Austrun trede autonomy for Albania 
fr, Serangoon he Sorte from Adranople 
‘repulsed —Sefior panish Premver, assassin, 
Suniel bp Gevcis of tatciat: ene conte mee 
Federated Malay States offer rat class armoured ship to 
Batssh Navy ‘of Portuguese Pathament, 0 
by Premer on failure of Royalist. insurrectwous ~-Nobel 
tor Fiymes avarded to M "Gusta Dalen (Smite 
tend far Chemistry divided between Prof Gi 
= ex ta Se Walasn Lever Stems et 
onda, 4 Steamer * 
fi Dula; lous Debate on, White Stave “rr 
of Commons, clause earned making 
arieni ca for male offenders, Bul read third time 
Government mmstruct Nazim Pasha to 
negotutions for armatice wth Bulgsnan generals —bir 
‘Acguith moves m Brtnb House of Commons to rescad 
quis gn Gaancul aaa of Home Rule Bil gr 08 tb, 


tyes lo 





wordery, scene follows, Speaker frst suspends and ‘thes 
adjourns debate Chinese Minster for Torengn Affairs re- 
signs_on Mongolian question —Pres Tait issues proclama- 
tion finng Panacia Canal tolls at $1 20 pet et ton —M 


um Pans on E ‘Concert and policy of 
Brunce Gr Geel Spong Ince tppented Ents dbassar 
Gores US mgucen amaetteal of Prosioss formes 
‘McCrea of the Pennsylvana Railroad Co vice t 


Samuel Rea chosen 1n, ns place —Raulway accadent near 
Tochanapote, Tad 23 ttled, 20 aru 

At suggeson cr Rivtish House of Commons 
adjourns filth —Lord Lansdowne and Mr Bonar Law 


. v3 po, of National Umomst Association Albert 
ae Scie whatber Bulgar wil 
“Powers engurre at Soba w lgart,w 
Tinie accept her poduton, Franc Spanah cy muted 
‘Anderson mumster 10 Bi 
pees ssbeseat fo “japan as succewor £9 Charis 
Bryan reagned Nov 1 
tail too hued Paske To King Ferdinand 
mes Thisgal Pasha ‘proposes, to 
conan of initio, wih & en to det duce f 
mrp Tyumen copy penne 
BELT Alon" Sevatns attack Btonastr Cy 
vitsch Rusuan officer sentenced at Rerlin to tno yous! 
for espionage Mr Willa O Brien 
St Cork ‘condenine clauses of Home Rule Bill 
Mz” Austen Chamberlain speaking in Queea s Hall Loo 
‘don defines Uniopnit land policy —Gun_ explodes “at 
heeburrec, «en sppoualy nrg —Can, ‘Kmundsen 
Igctures lao ‘Royal Geograpbical Sorety, London ‘on 
South Pole discovery —-Nebd prize for iterature swarded 
to Gerhart Hauotinson —Prenident elect Woodrow Wilson 
ERPS YS Comer i eiceordnay son not 
1g 191g to Pevie tariff Agreement 


sapien Newloundland Ssbenes award ratified at 
jashingtoa —Chinical Congress of Surgeons of North 


America 10 New York City closes after session of 3 days 
46, Arrest at Constantinople of Talaat Bey and other 

sonhes of Coommttae af Union and “roars on charge 

of conspiracy ~-Montenegrins occupy San Grovann 
Being “Ese promaleaed France sneodng Coe 
Napoléon and permitting establishment of patermty of an 
Mleptnnate chid—Mukbter_Egypuan nationalist sen 
tgoced Yo a0 year mpronment for sedition —German 
‘maugurates Bobet Vabey dam, Sleua —Wonkn 
thouse Adelaide destroyed collision with 
eae sonal erbpuon Rational Bone 


attack on Chatalja lunes 


lontenegnina 
landed from foreign warships m Constant 
—Bntish House of Commons decidex how te proceed 
‘Home Rule Bill—-Chinese Govt decades to make 
military demonstration m Mongolia —Railway accident 
to Simplon Caleu express at France, dnver 
Great storm in Jamaica causes loss of over 100 
Education | Advmory Commttee hobs 

m London —U ie Court upholds 

decree of aise handed ie dom by ‘the Federal Court 
Sanitary Manufactur 


Teast" 
‘Batkan allies ee arp sh" 
eee cen fect Gee ot 

‘ascent Service insurance Act on terms proposed 
fat pa ener aes 





capture Alessio — 


o 


sdiep Mesa Deity il fore 
tcdsop Mental DeBerency 
ae Frame; 


owen —Pruoe mutiny at Rockler, iS persons 


Nov. 20-Duc. 5 


tet on Oee S 
ane 
Te cantctereded ee Gnlerd “Deke of Nortbutaber- 
land Chancellor of Durban Dsiveai— 
Fa eee eet eecgres "aos Aue 2) 

iy io oe 
To. Fladtilities St Costalje suspended while conditions 
of ence are Gacencd:—Greces vecupy, Florina and cut 
a Fanti retrent trom Monastir.--Servia permite Austro- 
Tuan Foren Office to communicate with Consul 
a Fretzod, wise sail Servia bad demanded, 

= South Alvican rongress. opens 
Seat Acs Walon Congas opens Johannesbarg. 
eave Urga for Southern Mon- 








Prod 





le 









oll Arbab of of Canerby, ia Convoca- 
‘mends Biinority Re vorce Ci 
Hoty can Prgae of Camtaoas pass new Fisaacal Rese: 


tion for Home Rule Bill by 317 yotes to 195. a of 
frovcoo ia gold, whit ia tixasit irom London to Alexa 
deis ‘ed from Port Said.—Suit ‘brought t by US. 
Gor. ia Federal Sugar Refaing Co.-of Yonkers, 
Nii lor Reig ‘alleged under yluatin.—- Carat 
cinta Or tiga, ox to Bee toe apooated 
‘Treasurer a8 successor to Lee McClu 
Gis Porte declares terms of 
a 











orders resumption of 
Torkab -cruves, *Hamidiyeh - 
sccupy, Mytene— Opening of Canadian, Parliament 


Capt. Paiva 


iro, 
tenced to 6 years’ 


ese Royalist leader. sen- 
risonment with exile.—Signor Berto- 
Uniappointed frat Itatian Colonial Minister —Mr.Carneric 
offers to provide pensions of £5,000 for future US. ev- 
presidents or their widows. ational Woman 
Association holds convention in Philadelphia. 

za. Archduke Francis Ferdinand visits ‘German Emperor of 
in Berlin Solarian delegates leave Kirk Kilisse for 
Chatalja to resume discussion of armistice; Nasi Pasha 
meta Soo Sevoll outside a gas ines, 


atch, Mi 
Mir," aus 8 Bat 
tnd the disorder ia 


of 
sohesier Si tustt Surusl hy 
bis Grm making 1 profit from 


nd 
Pilon Unicing evil, mercer Coney ek 
of England by majoty of rap—¥ c 
Reaeeagse ae Hfursen Letperd® casa practices 
efor " Hursen 
“Join Schrank, who shot expresident. Rootevelt, pr 
ounced josane By board of al wakes, Wie: 


















Shae iamrierasnrm aes 
: 
Be ebating: “Theodore Masbury fared US nicer 





to. Belgium wicoreding Tae Abdenes Fi 
airman, killed at Ratteny, aod Layreot, 
led at Villesauvige, peat Btampes, F 
orcupy, Ochride-—“King ‘Peter of Servis 
returns to Belgrade—Bolton by-election results in teturn 
of Me. Taylor Giberaly majority 2,176-—Sit George 
‘Ross appointed leader of Liberal jority a,c Cesediaa 
Senat onal Commission on. 2 Bepogalation 
in P: “iba, Moorish Pretender, cated by EL 
Ghawi, who enters Tarudant and receives subminsion of 
$us tribes. —Mine explosion near Alais, France; 24 lives 
fest. —Mr. Galeworthy’s play “The Eldest Son produced 
a Kingsway Theatre, London.—American Federation of 
Sloucl Gompen: teckeiel presdentssRetsmient of 
amis pers. re-elect jent.—Reti 
Manvel Calero, Mezican Ambassador to U.S. announced. 
Official announcement that Gordon Bennett internation. 
‘al balloon eup was won by French balloon Picardie, piloted 
by, M. Bienaiond, making 1. 58 miles, the wotld's record. 
‘—<Harvard and Yale | mateb won by Harvard at 


7» French 
Fre 








a3. Se 





























New Haven, 30 too. 

Rioting at Budapest connection with Socialist 
antiwar meetings —Papic at cinematograph show, Bilbao, 
Spring ug lle, Go lajured Greeks gorupy Chia 

ims ite union with Greece Locomotive eagi- 

of tastes mia Us 5 amardal an paee se 
exbitratian fee’ April 2; #5. 30).—Eugene 

ie Secale se fer'ts Brenden, indicted for 

mi cera rand fury fo Kapisk 

Balkan on peace delegates anes at Baght 

ites Heavy fall of stocks 0 

‘to rumour of trouble between 

rvish question. qo wat 

ships ezaled from" Levant—Conlerence etwern “is; 
Loyd George and Mr. Masterman, and © committee of 
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18 Extish Medical Agsocistion.—-Conference 
‘aad el ae ea tion legisla 





ine at 
Weis" eskira.—Eapenon io Starch 
roa lag i be pes a aad injures 300 
fin) lomed Cha 
Consul at Pravend, Herr Prochaska, de- 
tained for some days by Servians, arrives nt Uskub, 








Tass of Ravaia teeives Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at 
eet by-election results 

suilragist and Socialist), 
‘Suffrage: 


‘Tsarskoe Selo. 













if 

of the Belgians -M. Bataile's play “Les a hy 
produced at Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris. Leaders 
Sf-Lawreace Qfass.) strike acquitted on murder cha 


—The. ‘Indians, constitutional amendment case ip cared 
to the Federal Supreme Court. 

‘27. Run on Austrian and German savings banks in 
Galicia, Nortbera Hungary, end Evst Prussin.—Franco- 
‘Spa ‘Treaty it Mac Edward Henry, 
‘Commissioner of opolltane Police, Landon, shot at 
and wounded by motorcar driver.—Albert T. Patrick, 
convicted of morder 4 (900), ‘of W. M. Rice, pardoned by 
Gov. Dix of New Y« “Wreck om Pennsylvania R.R. 
ocar Glen Loch, Pa., kills 2 and injures 30. 

28. 9,000 Turks under Yaver Pasha surrender to Bul- 
gatiane near Dedeagatch.—Servians occuy Dibra.— 
Austrian Premier announces introduction of three Anny, 
Bie Albenin delefates at Valona jaye proclamation 
Fravitioa Goverment Certs Teperst Chescllor 

iettonl Government 2 Imperial 

orders Governor of East Prassi issue re-nssuring state- 
ment tostop run on savings be 's—Fourth ae Duma 
opens with patriotic on Balkan crisis by M Roczian- 
ko, President: ity) bite Sle Slave Trafic Bill '® second time 
in British House of Lords —Organised attempt to destroy 
letters in pillar-boxes made by women suffragists In Lon- 
don and provincial towns.—| allway 3 accident to Russian 
ve Coed Hdane and Me. We Churchill 

" me and. Me urchil 

y Ci diene ‘Condon, ani Lard Curso Biemout 
an situation aod ish military necessities. — 























te liye, erchamberinin ot New York City, cca 
vieted of accepting a bribe as a public officer, 

'30., Servians, occupy Elbasau.—Waibi miners’ strike, 
New at an end. 





December: 

3, German Imperia! Chancellor 
Balkan crisis.—King F. hie 
Krave Sota for Chataljn Creed delegate: 
‘Gons for armistice. und Greek gunboat bom! 
supine’ cas at Tokyo; resigaation of General Cyhues, 
Minister af War. big Nove installed prov onal 
President of Kepible of Santo Domingo, succeeding 
Victoria, resigned Novenber 28--Lord. Rosebery 
at Bathgate on Locd Roberts's warnings as to effic 
‘of Territorial force.——U.S. Congress " assembles —U. 
Supreme Court (reversing circuit court) orders dissolut 
‘of Union“ Pacific-Southern Pacific railway merger.— 
Several American bishops named at papal consistory. 

Armistice signed at Chatalja, ‘between Turkey, 
Servia and ‘Montenegro, Greece abstaining — 
Inesnage on Foreign Alfa read in Congres, 
Archald begins in US Senate. 
ae London 23 Govt paris: 


icy. —Mr. Li soeaking & ta 
Ranta Livers ederaitag OW, coadeaas 


r. whilst it hh suf- 
ord Univesity sbolabes retalcuon of Divinty 












Bere 
degrees to priests of the Church of England by 352 votes. 


“sth annual « governors mects at Richm 
Bex. 7s rar callon oo Chcionat! 
& Miestloram Galley near Deedes, Oho, 7am ied 
Agreement pent, bine New York, New hives 6 ated 


a Cathe Centre = 0 German Daten conden 
So jeutlty 3 ibe of 877 SMe W stanpownees 








—Mr. Winston Churchill announces, 

increases of pay in 
ation of Marquis Seion/i Japenese 
vers and Harbors Congress meets in 





to cost £7,000,000,-Turkey, 


a 
spp seein 
in Chamber of Deputies on ‘Balkan crisis —Britiah 
ance Commissioners issue ‘Memorandum as to medical 
Heeesgeae Meco arnes of inctircy made Genet 
tina osama 
‘Tertitorials.~Mr. J Scott Mason, Governor we Bis Sane! 
North Borneo, killed by ial] from his horse; Mr Avie 
C. Pearson appointed to succeed him. 
itatives passes Adamson bill for oe physica] valoné ata 
indictment of ay 











of railroads and regulation of stock 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Dac. 6-18 
Fighting between Greeks snd Turks 
Fad ake Sve Tote Bil peor Bree Bose 


of Lands brits Howse of Comment conclude C ‘Committee 
Stage of Home Rule Bill Muss wars, China tat 2 
pegotiations is imminent if settlement of Mon- 

qian wai is farther delayed —M- Edouard Miller 
of the Swiss Covfederation.—United 

ti fk eet opemal in Spunile Chaeiber Oy 
ye at any in Spanish Chamber by 
Eoont alortsr- “The setu'ef Rontar al the Notions! 
lostitute of Arts and Letters, U.S.A., awarded to William 
Rutherford Mead for arebitecture (noe E. B. xvii, 945)-—~ 
Keeper of disorderly bouse im New York City sccusea 





1, 1909 against American Sugar Refining Co. for violating police of 


Sherman anti-trust jaw by acquiring Pennsylvania Sugar 
Refining Co, i withdrawn (see Mar. 31). 
6, Austro-Hungarian Goveroment, assets to British 
Dispose! of mecting of Ambassadors in London to discuss 
ttlement.—Austria and italy protest at Athens 
iugaiost Greek bombardment of Valons.—-Admiral Prince 
Louis of Battenberg and Vice-Admiral Sir J, Jellicoe ap- 
painted First and Secood Sea Lords of British Adaiiralty. 
Mer. Viadime, “Metropolitan of Moscow, appointed 
Me tan of St. Petersborg and President 
Holy Synod.-—British Medical tion issue Report on 
Government's final terms for medical service under Insur- 
snot Act Pres Tabs’ menage om domess end fosaier 
Silsie, read in , sagomumends Alvi currency 
efor, Spposes Pulleys 
TP eonounnad Goes Wicdas thatthe Typle Alance 
ta been renewed without change Hassan Riez P 
Governor of Skutan, refutes to, accept the armistice 
cantigues hostil French and a German 
srderod foe Brita Navy Strike on Nowth Eastern Bi 
way, Gateshead, ‘o reduction of Knor, an engine- 
driver, after conviction for drunkenness when off duty.— 











I sentenced t inn) 
fe ice RA oases one eal eee 
November ror.- Teport on the Mucoee wreck 


the US: jnteniate Commerce Comm cen 
HH. & H. RR, tare toa 
Seats governors of 12 states confer 

isation—In a head 

Gaekied ete hgred. ne 

Turkish eavetly aed riley withdrew from Tvo- 

oli—Agrecment announced between the United States 

and Great Britain on comporition of arbitration tribunal 
for certain long-standing pecuniary claims. 


We: Might od General vom Scheer Chit of Gow 
eral Staff.—King Charles of Rumania ‘opens, Rumanian 


Chanaber with on, Balkan crisis. Protest 





in Baier 











customs inspector and staff by Kurds at Lokinjan on 
Turco-Persian frontier Henri Rouart art sale begins in 
Bale; £8,400 pak for» Corot, and £7400 

eet ae "0, is 


Supreme Court holds Chic 

wikia ‘the interstate commerce law, tet reversing 
fir tay HOS US A fa 

erage tae, cin es 


fxecutive and judicial sp 
for the Commerce 
‘sesumed before U.S. Congresai 
i Genenil Krobatkin becomes Austran War Minister, 
nd General, Konrad von Hotzendorf Chief of General 
Sta —Tarkiah infant 





ttleship 
= oe Grey states 
in letter to Miss Haldane that Cabinet will accept decision 
‘of House of Commons on a woman sufirage amendment to 


Franchise Bill.—Fabe alarms of fre given in London 
wmen muff ta Inter-Uni Rugby fe 

match Cam! beats Oxford by ro points to 3—Mern- 
bers of ‘confer in Chicago.—New National 


Progressive party 
iam Appa Aut ‘Authorities ends & two-days conference 
at New 

Sir E. Grey announces in British House of Commons 
that “Ambassadors of Great Pewers will mect in London 
for “informal and non-comattal consultation” on Belkan 

ucetion.-—Capt. A. B. Eckford killed by tribesmen near 

‘Persia. —M. Gatros, French airman, reaches record 
belght of 18 670 i. at Tunis 

Death of Prinaé Laltpold, Prince Regeat of Bavaria 


, Greek aod ad dustin Beets outside D: 


‘53, British, feat bittater at Teberan addresses note to Per- 
sian Foreign Minister demanding punishment of murderers 
of Capt. ford.—Mr. Choate, in New York, denounces 
any refusal to submit Penema Canal question to arbitra- 
tion.—Danish House passes Bill to amend Constitution, 
by 95 votes to 12.—In Philadelphia suit is fled by US. 





po ‘attomey agaiost “candy trust 
Resignation of Botha, Premier of South 
Atcita.~Strike on North Eastern Railway settled; 


driver Knox to be given a free pardon and re-i settled, 





find strikers to forte six days” pay’ South Africa beats 
‘Wales at Rusby football at Cac if by 5 points to ai 
‘U.S. Senate approves erection get caln memorial 


temple in Potomac Park, Waite D, C., to cost 
$2,000,000.—Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
til otemtate expen companies to wabmit before February 
1913 lete statements of their business on design: 
Syeeie jicago suit Gled for dissol: ‘of the ae 
Board of Trade and the American Association of Creamery 
Butter Manufacturers for conspiracy to fix price of butter. 
Avidlaes Henry For (b sash dlzgetos the Joha Herron 
Art ‘ae deat, fh U.S.A, since A ed 
cited cursice ta che! ef the Mareangs SCthe Brvoklye 
Tostitute of Arts and Sciences, to take charge Ja. 1, 1933, 
) in place of Frederic A. Lucas, recently retired 
natbacoeath 9 Londen of Me. Whitelaw Reid, American 
nd Ac Hardee at Wer. ins ears 
and Me. . at Wer erp to 
Fibber datict Reported shooting ef tevecal et. 
mayo rubber district — 1! several er. 
sons at Holds on British territory by Portuguese force from 
ere Peace Conference of Baftan, Grevk and Turkish 
delecates opened at St fames's Palace, London, by Sit 
Ravard Grey —Britich Minleter, ot t Peking Protests to 
ment against. violati oer ‘agree= 
ent Me Bova tant peaks ot ‘Ashtonrunter Eye ot 
Tani, Reform policy of 
Colonial Conference to consider question of "od 
Confédération du Travail declares 24 hours’ strike in 
‘France as protest war.—Naval. ement petwe 
repulsed by Mont rins.—Car) Louis 
ig named chie of the bureau ‘of chemistry, 0.5. 
of agriculture, successor to Dr. Harvey Wil 
tS, “Supreme” Court in the Reading coal eave holds 
aca corabination for restreint of trade. 
tcibicon of contemporary ol painting opens 
‘Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, B.C 
Hassam for “The New York Wine 
‘Senate chooses as alternating presidents A O. Bacon (Gon: 
eis) and J. M, Gallinger (New Hampshire}. 

17. Peace Conference adjourns until Turkish delegates 
receive instructions as to whether they deal with 
Greeks before Greece signs the Chatalja armistice. — 

aetiog of Ambaseacors of the Groat Powers at the Foreign 

Sit E, Grey. presiding Herr Eats 

on Prochaske imcident published in Vieona.-—-Prince Kat~ 
gura directed by Emperot of Japan to form a Cabinet — 
Peruvian Government order arrest of Julio Atana, direltor 
Pat yubber indastry —Spenla Chamber of 
it Franco- nish ty 3t6 votes to 22, 

of “Common,” famous English racehorse.—Pres. 
members of comiasion On Indusirial Relations 
Congress. approved Aug. 74.-~ 

Rae Tt fy abr) of New York, drt 


at Mexico ‘City, 
.S. minister to Fagin ae Flynn flormer- 
commissioner of police in 






































2) 


ia 


appoints 
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named 


ly deput; few ‘York City) 


chief of the U.S Secret Service ap euccenot to 
Federal Grand Indiets 


vee president 0 (the te ew Yas York cose 


wis di San Giutiano 
‘ecanomic effect of 








18. Ma 
on 


Dec 19-51 DIARY OF EVENTS 1912 xt 


gests neutralisation of Albsma—Lord Grey speaks at British Govt refuse British Medical Assoczation s proposal 
‘Mansion House London on Bntsh American peace for administering medical benefit independently of Ynsur 
‘M Kokovtsoff speaks ut Russian Duma on Balkan crisis ance Committees —Completion of Assuan dam celebrated 
Mane explosion at Meogede near Dortmund Germany a presence of Khedive and Lord Kitchener —Tuo British 
ag killed x5 myured —M Garros French airman fles from steamers wrecked sn Gulf of Mexico, 22 lives lost —Dr 
Fina to Sedy ‘145 mie Biuroett momgraton bil Weskuchner Chrstan Socalst elected Butgomaster 
excluding smmigrant, over 16 years old unable to read of Vienna~Decision dismssiog all in fictments but one 
passed by the US House of Representatives 178 to 52 against the Umted Shoe Machmery Co for violation of 
—Ilhoo:s Republicans confer on party reorgansstion the Sherman lew appealed to Supreme Court —Patrolman 

19 Prince Katsura formsa cabinet in Japan with Baron and two collectors from disorderly houses for New York 
Rato as Foregn Minster —Green Park site for Landon City police indicted —ederal Grand Jury indicts officials 
memonal statue of Edward VEL abandoned m favour of of the New Haven and the Grand tulways for 
‘ute at bottom of Waterloo Place --Bodies of Mr H conspiracy to restran trade 
Keamey and Mr Chester Lawrence Amencan airmen 24 Attempt to assastinate Prince Yamagata m Japan 
found in sea teat Redondo Beach Cal—U § warns rebel —Quebec Semslature = Bilt doubbng land subudy for 
leaders in San Domingo not to disturb provisional govern Montreal-Hudson s Bay railway --Hostile demonstra 
ment on penalty of American mtervention—Pres ‘aft ton m Teheran against M Mornard Treasurer General 
sends a message to Congress on departmental afurs and of Perse —French force beseged at Darel Kadi near 
urging that Cabmet members have seats but not votes Motoooo rebeved by Gen Brulatd —Kiel dock 
an th houses —Prea Saft leaves Washington for Panama stnke settled —Mr E Petre Bnitish auman killed 
US Congress adjourns for Chnstmas recess—J Pur at Marsle on Sea Yorks—US Steel Corporation an 
Pont Morgan testifies before Puyo commttee * ounces socreased wages for vts 200 coo emplovees. 

20 Conference of Ambassadors in London announce 26 M Poncare accepts candidature for Freach Presi 
Great Powers’ acceptance of principle of Albanian autono denty —Chinese Govt rephes to British note on Tibet 
my logether vith @ provision teeng Servis com that st regards "y agreement to mamta n sialus quo as 
mercial access to Adnate: —Delegates to Pesce unnecesary—P & O finer Narrung conveying emt 
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The Britannica Year-Book 


Part 1. GENERAL 


SECTION I. POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


The political history of the world since 1909-10 is dealt with, so far as individual 
countries are concerned, in Part II of the YEar-Boox. From what may be described 
as the international point of view—that of an observer of the world’s general progress 
rather than of the recorder of purely national domestic events—the salient aspects of 
national history and IVelt-politik ultimately form a single unit; but for practical purposes 
it is convenient in such a volume as this to deal under each country with its own political 
history, and to isolate certain special aspects of events of international importance, 
to which more than one nation is primarily involved or interested, for treatment apart. 
This is therefore done in the present section of Part I of the YeaR-Boox, the other 
sections of which are devoted to the progress made in those general subjects which have 
a life and interest of their own, irrespective of the nationality of those who are agents 
in their continuous development for the benefit of humanity at large. 


SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND EVENTS 

More and more, as the world in all its parts is brought into closer touch, is an ade- 
quate knowledge of international relations vital to the nations by themselves and their 
individual citizens. The individual exertions of nations and their citizens are dominated 
by international conditions in the world’s organisation, not only for war and peace as 
Positive ends, but also for purposes of political, social, financial, and commercial prog- 
ress, which are directly affected by events, movements, and influences, originating 
beyond the control of any one of them. 

‘During the period from 1910 to the end of rgr2, it so happens, there have been, 
in all the continents of the world, Europe, Asia, America, and Africa, exceptionally 
momentous political and territorial developments, and even outside these continents 
the boundaries of the sphere of knowledge have been enlarged in the untracked spaces 
of the Antarctic by Amundsen’s and Scott’s achievements in reaching the South Pole, 
Since 1911 China has started on a new career as a Republic, and there is no telling 
what germinating consequences may follow from the change. In the middle East 
the state of Persia has developed to a point at which the interests of the rest of the 
world peremptorily demand some better system of orderly government. The Turkish 
Empite, as the result of the Balkan War, is in convulsions: and in the Balkan Peninsula 
itself new Powers have arisen, whose future relations with the international grouping 
in Europe have still to be settled. That grouping—with the Triple Alliance on one 
side and the Triple Entente on the other—has become more firmly established as the 
tesult of prolonged tension, mainly due to a continued assertion by Germany of her 
military strength, and her naval ambitions. While the domestic politics of the United 
Kingdom are passing through a stage of perplexing uncertainty and bitter conflict, 
great advances have been made towards the organisation of the British Empire as a 
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unit of political strength. In the United States the presi ii i 

and its result have brought a new political party nto existences and the doa, ok 
Reciprocity Agreement in Canada has checked a notable movement towards coo} eration 
with the neighbouring Dominion. Meanwhile a period of bounding commerce end 
good financial credit has synchronise with a widespread movement of industrial 
unrest, largely stimulated by the increased cost of living, in all the countries of Western 
civilisation, Most of these movements, and the details concerning them, are treated 
elsewhere in the Year-Boox; in what follows a few specially interesting questions are 


dealt with, which are of direct international i iscussi 
inde ae eer ua Ee te importance and fall naturally for discussion 


a di Tue Morocco Crisis oF 1911 
1¢ main disturbance in European politics durin, i 
a ist r i® Ig was due to the acti 
Germany in claiming compensation from France on account of the new situation a 
Sor rica which was being brought about by the extension of French influence in 
Dorecce, It had been hoped that the Act of Algeciras in 1906, followed by the Franc 
ern on of 1909, had finally settled the lines on which Fi je 
privileged position, as the mandat: i penetration "af tice 
; ‘ory of Europe, in the “ peaceful ion” 
country; but the progress of affairs (see Monocto, in Per act Hof the Yeon 
0 , in Part I, sect. iti of 
Boox) compelled an extension of the French military so, which, im the vice ai 
'rench military occupation, which, in the vi 
the German Government, went altogether beyond what was warranted, and in ie 


a eiven j is 

intimation Yo tact deat alc RL A wn Ambassador, who suggssted.u 
that the German objection to French control of Morocco might be remove conces- 
sions of territory elsewhere. The French Government, apparently not taking this 
diplomatic move seriously, and fortified by the Anglo-French enlenie, was not disposed te 
offer any such “ compensation,” or to admit that its action in Morocco went beyond 
what had been provided for by existing agreements; and the world was startled soon 
afterwards (July rst) by the announcement that the German gunboat “ Panther ” 
(joined shortly after by the cruiser “ Berlin”) had been sent to the closed port of 
Agadir, near the mouth of the Sus river, for the protection of German trading firms in 
that part of Morocco. At the same time the German Press became very active, and the 
suggestion was made that Germany meant to occupy the port of Mogador and assert 
herself in the southern part of the country. The impression was distinctly given that 
Germany intended to reopen the whole Morocco question, and to proceed de novo by 
way of partition between herself, France, and Spain; and though such a policy was 
afterwards repudiated by the German Chancellor (Nov. gth), this was the interpretation 
which both the British and the French Governments and public opinion generally first 
gave to the German coup. 

On July grd, Sir Edward Grey plainly told the German Ambassador in London that 
the Cabinet must discuss the situation as an entirely new one; the British attitude could 
not be “ disinterested ” and Great Britain would decline to recognise any new arrange- 
ments made without her being consulted; and on July 6th Mr. Asquith stated categoric- 
ally in the House of Commons that Great Britain would act in concert with France. 
‘The speeches delivered later in the year by the German Chancellor (Nov. gth and Dec. 
5th), and Sir Edward Grey (Nov. 27th), after the crisis had passed away, were the first 
public explanations of the actual course of events; and for a protracted period, while 
“conversations ” were passing between France and Germany, and the French and 
English Governments were acting in loyal fulfilment of the understanding between 
them, peace and war hung in the balance. As Sir Edward Grey subsequently-made 
clear, the real aims.and objects of Germany were at first,very imperfectly disclosed, and 
the apparent inspiration given to the German Press seemed to indicate that they would 
be incompatible with either French or British interests. 

The first concrete proposal (July rsth) from Germany by way of territorial compen- 
sation for the alleged damage to her rights in Morocco was that France should cede the 

1 See BE. B. xviii, 858. 
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whole of Irench Congo from the coast to the river Sanga, and also her nght of preemp- 
tion to the Belgian Congo, but up to July 21st, the requests made by the Bntish Govern- 
ment for definite formation as to German intentions were passed by in a way which 
suggested that Great Britain was being treated as of no pafticular account in the matter 
The result was that, after consultation with Mr Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, Mr 
Lloyd George made a speech that day at the Mansion house which caused considerable 
sensation, particularly as it was delivered by a British statesman who had been generally 
regarded as sympathetic towards Germany and an opponent of miitansm He declared 
pointedly that if a situation were to be forced on Great Bnitain in which peace could 
only be preserved by the surrender of her position in Europe, and she was to be treated 
as of no account in the Cabinet of Nations, peace at that price would be an intolerable 
humihation So far as the actual language used by Mr Lloyd George was concerned, 
it might have been a rhetorical flourish in the mouth of any statesman in any country, 
andeed the German Chancellor afterwards (Nov gth) accepted his words as a patriotic 
declaration which might equally well have come from a German mimster But it was 
meant as 2 warning to Germany, and was universally interpreted, and welcomed both 
in England and in France, in that sense, while in Germany it created a funous uproar 
and a situation of unprecedented bitterness In the result, and m openmg chplomatic 
communications, in an ostensibly amicable spimt, between the German and Bnitish 
Governments, its effect was a good one, but not by any means in the immedhate relations 
between the two peoples Anti-English feehng in Germany boiled over, and for a time 
it looked as though a rupture was inevitable 

This state of tension between England and Germany, though reheved by the peaceful 
issue of the Franco-German conversations, was in fact independent of the Morocco diffi- 
culties themselves Mr Lloyd George’s speech simply put the match to an highly 
inflammable situation, brought about by mutual suspicion and jealousy, and the de- 
termmation of Great Bntain, without distinction of party, not to allow France to be 
brow beaten by Germany over the Morocco question, brought all the elements of nation 
alantagonisminto play On the part of the Governments on both sides however cooler 
heads were displayed On July 24th the German Ambassador told Sir Edward Grey 
that Germany did not propose to establish herself in Morocco, and was prepated to make 
concessions to France, and on July 27th the German Government sent a dispatch, 
repudiating any intention to injure British interests, and expressing the hope that the 
arrangement contemplated with France would dummush further opportunities for fric- 
tion From this point the negotiations concermmg Morocco and the compensation to 
be made to Germany proceeded more smoothly, though at times they caused consider- 
able anxiety At length however, on November 4th, two Iranco-German treaties were 
signed, one recognising a French protectorate over Morocco, and the second providing 
for the cession by France of about 100,000 square mules of terntory in the Congo basin 

It was perhaps inevitable that, in the circumstances, no particular national satisfac- 
tion should exist in either country over the result In Germany the public had been led 
to expect much more, and the Colomal Mimster, Herr Lindequist, resigned 1n protest. 
against the insufficiency of the compensation obtained ~The discusstons in France over 
the ratification of the treaties disclosed some intriguing on the part of the Premier, M 
Caillaux, behind the back of the Foreign Minister, M_ de Selves, during the negotiations, 
which resulted in the resignation of M de Selves, and then to the fall of the Mamstry 
But peace had been preserved, with honour, under highly unpropitious conditions 
Germany had asserted herself, in a decidedly provocative way, and with the result of 
securing a large addition of Colonial terntory France had obtamed a free hand in 
Morocco, at a price well worth paying And Great Britain had shown her determina- 
tion to uphold the Anglo-French entente at all costs It should be added that, on the 
merits, and irrespectively of the methods adopted, the French action in Morocco, though 
practically forced upon France by the conditions in that country, undoubtedly provided 
justification for the German view that the arrangements contemplated in 1906 and 1909 
had been altered to Germany’s detmment. The Anglo-French agreement of 1904, by 
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which Great Britain obtained a free hand in Egypt in return for giving France one in 
Morocco, had no real parallel in the shape of French concessions to Germany; and it 
could hardly be expected that Germany would be contented without compensation of 
some sort, This was secured, and Germany’s reiterated claim for a larger place “ in the 
Sun ” was aggressively vindicated. 

The achievement left the international situation in Europe where it was. Germany 
could count, of course, on her allies, when she threw the sword into the scales. Any idea 
however that may have been entertained that France could be coerced, and that the 
Anglo-French entente would not stand the test, must have been dissipated. It was clear 
that French confidence, by no means conspicuous in the crisis of 1905, had been com- 
Pletely restored. The entente with Great Britain was decidedly strengthened; and as 
between Germany and Englan¢ an object-lesson was given to the British Empire, which 
all parts of it were quick to grasp, of the dangers of the naval situation, with Anglo- 
German relations as they existed, and Germany forcing the pace in competition with 
Great Britain on the sea, The naval rivalry between the two countries remained one of 
the permanent dangers in international politics, and German susceptibilities were once 
More touched on the raw a little later when on February 9, 1912 Mr. Winston Churchill 
at Glasgow described the British fleet as a “ necessity ” and the German only a “ lux- 
ury,” but the British Government sent Lord Haldane to Berlin on a mission to smooth 
matters over, with apparently good results, and relations gradually became normal 
again. As between the Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria, Italy) and the Triple Entente 
(France, Russia, England) the crisis served even to clear the air; and this was shown 
in the most public way at the beginning of July 1912, when the German and Russian 
Emperors had a meeting, accompanied by their foreign ministers, at Port Beltic. 
Emphatic recognition was then given to the relations existing between the Powers by an 
official commyniqué saying that “ there could be no question of producing alterations 
in the grouping of the European Powers, the value of which for the maintenance of 
equilibrium and of peace has already been proved.” 


TtaLy anp Trreotr 

The case is somewhat different with the ensuing annexation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
by Italy, to which, after 2 one-sided war (see below) had gone on from November rg1t 
till October 1912, Turkey was compelled to submit by the pressure of the Balkan crisis, 
The contemporary historian cannot satisfactorily pronounce, for want of exact informa~ 
tion, on either the moral or the legal aspects of this piece of territorial self-aggrandise- 
ment, The reasons given in Italy’s sudden ultimatum to Turkey (Sept. 26, 1911), 
prefaced by no warning to any of the Powers, but announcing her intention to proceed 
to establish a military occupation in Tripoli and Cyrenaica, followed as it was by a 
declaration of war (Sept. 2gth) which gave no proper opportunity for peaceful negotia- 
tions, were by themselves quite insufficient—however adequate to justify the taking of 
strong measures—to satisfy impartial international jurists that a simple redress of the 
undoubted grievances of which Italy had a right to complain was the real motive fo. 
such peremptory action. If consideration is given only to the normal procedure expeci- 
ed between nations in such circumstances, it can only be said that in this case once more 
“ might ” asserted itself, irrespectively of public law or international rights. But the 
real circumstances are still not definitely known. There is good reason for believing 
that Italy’s action was really forced on her as an alternative to other eventualities, 
which, without in any way safeguarding Turkish rights in Tripoli, would have demol- 
ished the whole claim of Italy herself—iong an integral part ef her national policy—to 
fall heir to those rights whenever Turkey should become unable to exercise them, 

If, as bas been hinted, the Italian government had information that the Franco- 
German negotiations were proceeding in such a way that Germany was being driven to 
look for compensation for the French annexation of Morocco by extending her influence 
elsewhere along the North African coast,—and it is suggested that, with Turkey’s con- 
sent, Gatiiany had an eye on a Tripolitan harbour for a Mediterranean point d'appui,— 
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no other course Was open than some immedate action, which would once for all secure 
for Italy what had long been understood to be her special preserve, without offering any 
formal opportunity for a split within the Triple Alliance itself. If the moment had come 
in any case, for some other Power than Turkey to become master of Tripoli, the whole 
case against Italy, from the point of view of the public law of Europe, as presented by 
the contemporary critics who accused her of wantonly breaking the peace without ade- 
quate cause, would fall to the ground. The situation in September 1911 was in that 
case one of deep concern for Italy, her relations with the Triple Alliance being complicat- 
ed by the necessities of her own Mediterranean policy; she acted swiftly and finally, and 
as matters turned out with entire success. 

To what extent the actual possession of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, with a somewhat 
undefined Ainterland of uncertain value, may prove a remunerative addition to Italian 
territory, has yet to be discovered; the substitution of Italian for Turkish sovereignty 
however can only be regarded, on the merits, with satisfaction from the point of view of 
the world’s progress. The course of the military operations is dealt with elsewhere in 
the YEAR-Boox, but one particular aspect of the war may be emphasized here. It put. 
Italy in a position of considerably increased strength as a factor in international politics. 
One-sided as the war was, it provided an opportunity for testing the Italian military and 
naval resources and giving both army and navy practice and experience under service 
conditions, the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. Instead of being the 
weak member of the Triple Alliance, Italy at the end of 1912 was full of a new conscious- 
ness of national vigour and efficiency, the effect of which on the balance of power in 
Europe was not likely to be to her disadvantage. 


Tae BALKAN SraTes AND TURKEY 

After a protracted period of tension over the Macedonian question (see E. B. xvii, 
221, 222), the long expected crisis between the Balkan States and Turkey reached an 
acute stage at the opening of October ro12, In the early summer Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro and Greece had come to a definite agreement for co-operating as a league in 
@ common policy, not merely for securing from Turkey the long promised ‘‘ reforms ” 
in Macedonia and enforcing the old stipulations of the Berlin Treaty, but for obtaining 
a real autonomy for Turkey’s European provinces with their Christian inhabitants. 
The insurrection in Albania had for some time been creating trouble; and in August 
fresh oxasperation was caused by Turkish massacres of Bulgarians at Kotchana and of 
Serbs at Berane, so that throughout the Balkan States public opinion became hot for 
action. The governments of Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and Greece now prepared 
to deliver an ultimatum insisting on their demands, and for this purpose started mobilis- 
ing their forces on September zoth. Turkey replied with similar measures, and for 
some days it was uncertain whether war could be averted, while the Great Powers, 
and especially Russia and Austris, strove for peace by diplomatic pressure on Turkey, 

On behalf of Austria-Hungary Count Berchtold had only recently been trying to set 
the Powers in motion once more for a common policy in Macedonia, and now they hasti- 
ly entered into communication, under the lead of France, to devise some formula which 
would satisfy the Balkan League without cither creating differences between themselves 
or making concessions too difficult for Turkey. The Porte, tardily recognising the 
necessity of doing something, made it known that it was prepared to give effect to the 
abortive “‘ Law of the Vilayets ” drawn up in 1880; and it was arranged by the Powers 
that a Joint Note shquld be presented to Turkey, inviting the immediate discussion of 
reforms, coupled with the intimation that no breach of the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire was proposed. At the same time it was left to Austria and Russia 
jointly, on behalf of Europe, to urge patience on the Balkan League by assurances that 
reforms would be instituted. The Balkan Allies, however, wanted more than that. 
They stipulated, not only that the Powers should guarantee Macedonian autonomy, 
but that they themselves should be included with the Powers as its administrators; and 
though on October roth the Collective Nate was duly presented to Turkey, the situation 
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had then passed beyond the power of diplomacy to control the march of events. On 
October 8th Montenegro declared war and invaded Albania; on the 13th Greece, Bulga~ 
ria and Servia presented their ultimatum; and by the 17th a formal state of war existed 
between the Allies and Turkey. (For the events of the war, see below). 

At the outset it was the declared object of the Powers to co-operate in localising the 
war, themselves remaining neutral, and to keep its results, whatever they might be, from 
embroiling the rest of Europe. With this end in view they agreed to notify the bellig- 
erents that the territorial status guo would not be allowed to be altered. But the un- 
expectedly rapid and overwhelming success of the Allies, and the complete collapse of 
the Turkish arms, upset all the preliminary formulas. By the end of October it was clear 
that the old maps of Eastern Europe might be rolled up, and that “ Turkey in Europe ” 
had ceased to exist. It was no longer a question of maintaining the status quo. That 
was gone for ever so far as Turkey was concerned. The “ Eastern Question ” (see £. B. 
viii, 831 ef seq.) had entered an entirely new phase, with the proof that Bulgaria and the 

allies were in a position, by their own strong hand, to make “' the Balkan States for the 
Balkan peoples ” the principle of a territorial readjustment. The problem now was how 
the old ambitions and rival sympathies of Austria and Russia in that part af the world 
should be reconciled with the new situation. Speaking at the Guildhall, London, on 
November oth, Mr. Asquith gave public expression to the necessity of recognising the 
logic of the stricken field, when he said that ‘“‘ on one thing 1 believe the general opinion 
of Europe to be unanimous— that the victors are not to be robbed of the fruits which 
have cost them so dear;” and in reference to alarming reports of growing tension between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia concerning the latter’s declared policy of extending her 
territory to the Adriatic, he emphatically deprecated the raising and pressing at this 
stage of isolated questions which would probably assume a more tractable aspect when 
the time came for a general settlement in which Europe as a whole must have a voice. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was made at an opportune moment. Just previously (Oct. 
goth) a proposal by the French Premier, M. Poincaré, that all the Powers should make 
a declaration of “‘ disinterestedness,” in the territorial readjustment resulting from the 
war, had done harm rather than good. Austria was not prepared to be other than very 
much “ interested ” in the matter, and was irritated at the suggestion that she should 
subscribe to such a declaration. But Mr. Asquith’s “ wait and see” formula—putting 
into other words for the policy of Europe his favourite advice on difficult points of 
English domestic potitics—had a soothing influence and was generally approved. 
Everything now depended however on a speedy conclusion to the actual fighting. 
‘The Bulgarians had driven Nazim Pasha’s main army back to the Chatalja lines and 
were threatening to march on Constantinople itself. An appeal was made by Turkey 
to the Powers to mediate, but to no purpose; and on November 12th the Porte applied 
directly to the Allies for an armistice, as the Powers advised. On the rgth the terms of 
the Allies were notified, plenipotentiaries being nominated by them and invited from 
Turkey in order to discuss conditions of peace. The Allies demanded the surrender of 
all Turkish positions still holding out in Europe, including the Chatalja lines, as well 
as Adrianople, Scutari and Yanina, only Constantinople and a strip of adjacent territory 
being left to Turkey. On the arst the Porte rejected these terms, bitterly complaining 
that Europe, which had stepped in to save Greece in 1897 when Turkey was the victor, 
would do nothing now for Turkey when the position was reversed. Nazim Pasha was 
ordered to continue fighting till ‘‘ reasonable and moderate conditions ” were proposed. 
At the same time, however, he and Izzet Pasha, Osman Nizami Pasha and Shadan Bey, 
were appointed Turkish plenipotentiaries to carry on further negotiations for an armistice, 
Dr. Daneff, General Savoff and General Fitcheff being nominated as Bulgarian delegates, 

The possibility of European complications at this juncture acted as an encourage- 
ment to Turkey to hold out. Servia, whose arms had been so conspicuously successful 
in the west-central area, was straining the patience of Austria almost to breaking-point 

‘ively announcing her determination to incorporate the whole of northern 
None Tsing a good deal more of the Adriatic coast than the Dual Monarchy was 
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prepared to see in her hands On November 23rd M Pashitch, the Servian Premier, 
issued a statement to the Press, of which the crucaal portion was as follows 

“Servian atms have conquered far more terntory than Servia intends to retain, but 

Servian policy has established a minimum of terntorial expansion which does no more than 
cover her conationals and her national necessities For this mimimum Servia 1s prepared 
to make every sacrifice, since not to do 80 would be to be false to her national duty’ No 
Servian statesman or Government dare betrav the future welfare of the country by consider- 
ang for a moment even the abandonment of this mnimum = Servia's minimum requisite to 
her national development 15 economic independence, save, possibly, in so far as regards a 
Customs umon with her alles and a free and adequate passage to the Adriatic Sea on the 
Adnatic coast, It 15 essential that Servia should possess about 50 kilometres from Alessio 
to Durazzo This coastline would be jomned to what was formerly Old Servia approximately 
by the territory between a line from Durazzo to Ochnda Lake in the south and one from 
Alessio to Dyakova im the north ” 

So flagrant a defiance of Austria’s susceptibilities made European diplomacy in the 
interests of non intervention and peace a matter of the greatest difficulty Moreover 
Austnan pubhc opimon was stirred up during November by reports of Servian ill treat 
ment of the Austnan consul at Prisrend, Herr Prochaska, for some time his whereabouts 
was not hnown, and it was even suggested that he had been killed Eventually he was 
found to be unharmed, and the truth appears to be that he had himself acted with great 
indiscretion By the mddle of December the Prochaska affair had ceased to trouble, 
but so long as the worst of the tension lasted between Austra and Servia over the Alban- 
lan question it was used by the Austrian Press Bureau as a method of exciting anti- 
Servian feeling The consequeme was that at the end of November Austria made 
open preparations for emergencies by establishing a military censorship and taking other 
preluminary steps for mobilisation, and Russia was forced, for this reason to strengthen 
her forces at the same time, since the Austrian mobilisation was clearly directed against 
the possibility of Russia feeling bound (o give effect to her sympathies with Servia 

‘The Albanian question was tm any case certain to be, for some time to come, the least 
“tractable” of ail the problems in the new terntorial settlement, but the advance of 
such extreme Servian pretensions at this stage was discountenanced even by those Pow- 
ers who were prepated to see a considerable extension of Servian territory including a 
sufficient access for commercial purposes, to the Adriatic In view of mevitable later 
developments it should be noticed that, apart altogether from considerations of political 
expediency, the full Servian demand as put forward by M Pashitch, and justified by 
him on ethnological and Instorical grounds, mght well appear an exaggerated one to 
an impartial student of the international question According to M Pashitch ' about. 
To per cent of the 150,000 inhabitants " of the territory claimed were Servian, “ more 
than half the Albamans aré Chnstians, observers such as Hahn and Baldacci admut that 
the Albanians m the district” (1 ¢ the northern half) “ are of ancient Servian ongin,” 
and so forth This 1» not borne out by the article on Albania in the Encwlopaedia 
Britannica (1, 481 ef seg ), which 1s perhaps the most authoritative independent account 
available, from first hand knoWledge, of the country and ns mhabitants Moreover it 
18 1n direct conflict with the careful analy sis of the ethnolognal position in Albama given 
1o the London Times of November 25th, writing from Constantinople on November 32th 
(before M Pashitch published his manifesto), the Times correspondent gave the fol 
lowing facts with regard to the terntory in question 

“Tn the Vilayet of Skutari there is one Slav village—that of Vraka near Skutari Gusinje 
is inhabited bya majonty of Albamans The halance of its Population 1s com of 
Mahommedan Slays In the Nov: Bazar region, though the Kazas (counties) of Ahova 
(ielopolye) and Kolashin are mainly Albanian, the mayonty of the population 1s Christian 
Slav with a fair proportion of “Bosniaks ' (Moslem Serbs) Leaving this important tongue 
of land, we come to Ipeh _ In the entire Kaza (county) of Ipek there are, according to the 
best ethnological map of the district—the work of neither Serb nor Albanian, Austnan, or 
Turk—42 villages inhabited exclusively by Serbs, 12 villages inhabited by Albanians, 
Moslem and Catholic, “muoed” villages. by Moslem Albamans, Catholic 
Albanians, and Serbs, and the ‘‘mmaed” town of Ipek — Allowang for the proportion of Serbs 
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the 13,521 houses of Ipek Kaza al the beginning of the 20th century were goats Moskm 
and Catholic Albanians, 21,390 Serbs, and 150 Gipsies, These results hardly justify Slav 
ethnological claims to Ipek, the more so as the balance has swung further against the Serbs 
in the last ten years. In Djakova there are not 5 per cent of Serl In Rozhaj Kaza, north 
of Ipek, the Aibanians have a four to one majority. Prisrend was once the seat of Servian 
Kings, ’ But to-day, according to the best available information, four-fifths of the population 
of Prisrend Kaza are Albanians. Even further east the Albaniansare ina majority. There 
are less than 150 Serb houses in the Kaza of Katchanik; if Mitrovitza is mainly Servia 


Yuchitrn is Arnaut, and Albanians form the majority of the population of the Prishtina and 
Ghilan districts. In all Kossovo north of the ‘Shar range, omitting the Kaza of Katchanik 
but including the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, there were in the first ot, of the 20th century at 
Jeast 300,000 Moslem and Catholic Albanians, against 120,000 Christian and perhaps 30,000 
‘Moslem Serbs. These figures sc ‘support the contention of Goptchevitch and other 
writers, ever ready to create “facts” in su} of their propaganda that Old Servia is 
predominantly Slav. Historical claims founded on temporary occupation or on episodes 
such as the conquests of Stephan Dushan are not too strong. If the Serbs once overran 
all Albania, the Turks overran Servia and Hungary. As for the theory that the majority of 
the Moslems of Old Servia are in reality ““ Albanized and Islamized Serbs,” the fact that the 

esent majority of the population of Old Servia differs in language and religion from the 
Rervian minority is surely 4 sufficient answer.” 


Albanian “ nationalism,” in fact, is a question which really provides difficulties of its 
own for the future government of this part of the Balkan area. On November 28th a 
further complication was introduced by a movement started by the Albanian leader, 
Ismail Kemal Bey, under whom as “ president of the provisional government ” the 
independence of Albania was proclaimed by a ‘‘ national assembly ” at Valona. This 
step, combined with the determination of the Powers not to allow the extreme Servian 
demand to act as an apple of discord, resulted in relaxing the tension as regards Austria 
during December; and meanwhile events were proceeding more satisfactorily in the direc- 
tion of peace negotiations between the Balkan Allies and Turkey. 

On November 2oth discussion began at Chatalja over the terms of an armistice, 
and on December 3rd an agreement was signed fora suspension of hostilities and for peace 
negotiations to begin in London on December 13th, the belligerents meanwhile simply 
remaining in the positions already occupied. The armistice was signed by Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegro, but not by Greece, though Greece proposed to take part in the 
peace negotiations; so that war still went on between Greece and Turkey. At the same 
time there was a marked improvement in the relations of the Great Powers, owing large- 
ly toa proposal made by Sir Edward Grey on November 27th that their representatives 
in one of the capitals should hold informal and non-committal consultations for the 
purpose of mutual agreement on the points on which Europe must make her voice 
heard in the final settlement. On December rsth Sir E. Grey was able to announce 
that all the Powers had agreed, and that their ambassadors in London would act. 

In spite of the danger to European peace which still existed in the fact that Austria, 
and therefore Russia, kept her military preparations on a war footing, the situation 
during December was cleared a good deal by explicit declarations of policy in Germany, 
France and Russia. On December and the German Chafcellor, speaking in the Reichs- 
tag, said that the exchange of views between the Powers was having “ favourable re- 
sults, promising a satisfactory settlement.” If, as he hoped would not be the case, 
insoluble difficulties appeared, it would, of course, be for the Powers directly concerned 
to give effect to their claims. “ This applies to our allies. If, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, they are attacked and find their existence menaced, we, in loyalty to our duty, 
should have to take our stand firm and determined at their side.” This declaration of 
solidarity as between the Powers of the Triple Alliance was coupled with a notable 
statement by the German Foreign Minister, Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter (his last 
important utterance before his sudden death within a month), as to German relations 
with England and therefore with the Triple Entente. During the recent crisis, he said, 
German relations with England bad been those of peculiar confidence, “and have not 
only provided a happy intimacy but have done good service to the promotion of agree- 
ment;” he expressed his “confident expectation that this will continue.” On 
DecenAill? ¥h the French Premier too made a general statement both on the Chamber 
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and on the Senate. The aims of France, he said, would be “ (1) continuity of her foreign 
policy, and consequently attentive and persistent exercise of her alliances and friend- 
ship, (2) sincere and constant endeavours to secure the agreement of Europe and peace, 
(3) a firm and calm resolve to make French rights respected and to maintain the 
national dignity.” Finally on December 18th the Russian Premier, M. Kokovtsoff, in 
the Duma, said that while Russia could not remain indifferent to the efforts of the Slav 
peoples to obtain better conditions, she had no selfish designs; “ faithful to our alliances 
and understandings, and sure of the support of our friends, we can see no use in setting 
up groups of Powers one against the other.” These declarations showed that, while 
the grouping of the Powers remained firm, it was modified by a recognition that there 
were common European interests above the group interests. The announcement on 
December 8th that the Triple Alliance, which would nominally expire in May 1914, had 
been renewed for another seven years, was obviously made in the interests of Austria. 
But having made her demonstration, Austria was now taking the situation more calmly, 
and relying on her power to assert herself, with her allies, only if necessity should arise. 
Count Berchtold’s own policy was a peaceful one, but his task was complicated by the 
existence of a domestic party more inclined to wave the sword; and it was rather a mat- 
ter of domestic interest than as bearing on European diplomacy that on December oth 
the Austro-Hungarian War Minister (Gen. von Auffenburg) and Chief of the Staff (Gen. 
vou Schemua) resigned, and were succeeded by Gen. Krobatkin and Gen. Kourad von 
Hatzendorf. What was of more importance, for international reasons, was the heavy 
military expenditure in Austria, which was straining her finances and upsetting the 
money markets, 

London was now the scene both of the meeting of the Peace Delegates, and of the 
conferences between the ambassadors of the Powers. By December 13th the pleni- 
potentiaries had arrived, and their first meeting was held on December 16th. Bulgaria 
was represented by Dr. Daneff, M. Majaroff, and Gen. Paprikoff, Greece by M. Vene- 
zelos, M. Skoulidis, M. Gennadius, and Dr. Streit; Servia by M, Novakovich, M. Niko- 
lich, and Dr. Vesnich; Montenegro by M. Mioutchkovich, M. Popovich, and Count 
Voinovich; Turkey by Mustafa Reshid Pasha, Gen. Salih Pasha, and Osman Nizami 
Pasha, Little progress was made at the meetings held on December 17th, 19th and 21st, 
owing first to the objection of Turkey to the Greeks being included, which was eventual- 
ly waived, and then to Turkey asking for the revictualling of Adrianople, which was 
flatly refused. Meanwhile the ambassadors had begun to meet on December 17th, and 
at their third meeting on December 20th they came to an important agreement as re- 
gards Albania, which was promptly announced as follows: “‘ The ambassadors have 
recommended to their governments, and the latter have accepted, the principle of Al- 
banian autonomy, together with a provision guaranteeing to Servia commercial access to 
the Adriatic, The six governments have agreed in principle on these two points.” 

On the 231d the Balkan allies presented their demands to the Turkish delegates, and 
on the 28th Turkey made her first counter-proposals, which were promptly rejected, 
and followed these on January 1st (after an abortive session on Dec. 30th) by others. 
The Allies demanded the surrender by Turkey of all territory west of a line extending 
from Rodosto to Cape Malatra, 5 m. S. of Midia, and of all the islands of the Aegean, 
including Crete, with the exception of certain islands near the mouth of the Dardanelles 
to be specified by the Powers, but so as to leave the peninsula of Gallipoli to Turkey; 
they were content to leave the Powers to decide as to the administration of Albania. 
The Turkish proposals, as defined on January 1st, conceded the surrender of all occupied 
territory west of the vilayet of Adrianoplc, but insisted on the retention of the vilayet of 
Adrianople subject to a rectification of frontier with Bulgaria, and of the Aegean Islands, 
while leaving the protecting powers to decide as to Crete. In answer to these counter- 
proposals the Allies ‘‘ took note ” of Turkey’s agreement to cede the territories west of 
Adrianople, with the proviso that this must include territory whether occupied or not 
yet completely occupied: the rest they described as “ unacceptable.” On January ard 
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district of the vilayet of Adrianople; but the patience of the Allies was now nearly ex- 
hausted. They gave the Turkish delegates till Monday, January 6th, to decide whether 
Turkey would (x) relinquish her sovereignty over Crete, (2) cede the Aegean Islands, 
amd (3) agree to a frontier leaving the town of Adrianople to the Allies; otherwise, they 
declared, the negotiations would be broken off. Reshid Pasha’s reply was at first prom- 
ised for the following day, and was then postponed till the 6th, but it was believed that 
he had received instructions from Constantinople to refuse to give way on the question 
of Adrianople. This proved to be the case. On the 6th Reshid Pasha read out a state- 
ment, which, though conciliatory in tone, insisted that Turkey could not add Adrianople 
to her other concessions. The Balkan delegates then declared the negotiations “ sus- 
ended.” 

p Consultations followed between the Great Powers, and on Jan. 17 a collective note 
was presented to Turkey advising the Porte to give way as regards Adrianople and to 
leave the Powers to arrange as to the Aegean Islands. ‘The Turkish Cabinet on Jan. 
22 obtained the approval of the National Council for this course, but next day the 
Young Turks again asserted themselves in Constantinople and upset the government. 
A crowd collected in the streets, and Enver Bey at theis head demanded the resigna- 
tion of the Grand Vizier, which immediately took place. Kiamil Pasha was succeeded 
by Mahmud Shevket Pasha, and once more the demands of the Balkan Allies were 
refused. At the end of January the armistice was formally declared to be at an end. 


Tue INDEPENDENCE OF MoNGOLIA 

‘The setting up of a Republic in China introduces a new international problem in 
that part of the world; and it remains to be seen how far the balance of power in Asia 
may be affected by results under the new régime. The Chinese revolution provided 
an opportunity for a formal assertion of independence on the patt of the northern or 
Outer sectiog of Mongolia, inhabited by the Kalka tribes, whose capital is Urga, and 
whose native ruler is the Hutukhta Lama, known as Bogdo Gegen (Living God), It 
was to Urga that in 1904, when the British expedition went into Tibet, the Dalai Lama 
went for refuge for about two years; one of the chief centres of Lamaistic Buddhism, 
it is the object of yearly pilgrimages, especially by the Russian Buriats; and Russian 
commercial interests are also strongly represented, in view of its proximity to the 
frontier town of Kiackta. Under Manchu rule, Outer Mongolia was subject to the 
authority of a resident Chinese Amban, but the immediate result of the fall of Manchu 
power in China and the setting up of a Chinese Republic was a revolution at Urga, 
and the repudiation of Chinese suzerainty. The four Khans of Tushetu, Setzen, Sain- 
noyan and Jassaktu (see H. B, xv, 642d)—Mongot Princes reputed to be descendants 
of Jenghiz Khan—combined under the Hutukhta Lama to set up an independent gov- 
ernment; and the safety of the Chinese officials in Urga, and the protection of the 
Chinese bank, were only secured by the presence of the Russian Cossack troops who 

formed a permanent garrison in connection with the Russian consulate. 

It is obvious that this breaking-away of Mongolia from China simply means an accre- 
tion to the Asiatic territory subject to Russian influence. In effect it is a distinct step 
in the partition of the Chinese Empire, and marks a natural development in the slow 
opening of the unknown East to modern ways. It is worth noting that the Times 
correspondent (Aug. 8, 1912), who gave some details of the state of affairs at Urga, says 
that “ while expressing the most friendly sentiments towards Russia, the Mongols ap- 
pear to view with suspicion all advances from America. This suspicion is based on the 
alleged preference shown in the past by Americans to Chinese and Manchus in the 
matter of favours which were refused to Mongolian Princes, such as the facilitating of 
the education of their children in America. The Americans are considered to be too 
friendly with the Chinese to be real friends of the Mongols.” In fact Russia, like Japan, 
has a civilising mission in this part of Asia, in which, both for geographical and for racial 
reasons, neither Britain nor America can play anything like so effective a part; and it is 
inna tb recognise that the closer accord between Russia and Japan, who in 1912 
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agreed in defining their respective spheres of interest in Manchuria and Mongolia, makes 
any recovery of Chinese authority improbable. The Chinese Government was warned 
in September 1912 that Russia would support the Mongols if an expedition were sent 
against them. 

THE SITUATION IN TIBFT. 

Similarly, in Tibet, the attempt made after the British expedition (o Lhassa in 1904 
to maintain a recognition of Chinese authority has broken down, in direct consequence 
of the new situation in China itself. British intervention in 1906 was prompted by 
apprehensions of Russian intrigue, in the person of the Buriat Dorjieff, whose ascendancy 
in Lhassa at that time was inimical to British interests and to the relations between Tibet 
and India, The result of the expedition, and of the Anglo-Russian Convention in 1907, 
was to remove the difficulties so far as England and Russia were concerned, but the inter- 
nal situation in Tibet developed on lines which had not been foreseen, in consequence of 
the reestablishment of a Chinese suzerainty which previously had become merely nomi- 
nal! Chinese troops were sent 1o Lhassa, the Dalai Lama fied to India and was formal- 
ly deposed by the Chinese Government, and a direct exercise of Chinese suzerainty was 
instituted; but when the Chinese revolution occurred, the garrison at Lhassa mutinied 
and committed gross excesses, and retaliation by the Tibetans resulted in a state of 
turmoil, in which Chinese authority was destroyed. The Dalai Lama returned to Lhas- 
sa and reasserted himself in practical independence. : 

A new situation was thus created in the autumn of 1912, in which the recognition of 
Chinese suzerainty, contained in the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890, the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention of 1906, and the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, ceased to be 
operative; and it became clear that the arrangements made on behalf of the Indian Gov- 
ernment for the protection of British interests in Tibet would require reconsideration. 
It was known moreover that Dorjieff had once more made his appearance in Lhassa. 
The immediate prospect was thus unsatisfactory in various ways. What is certain is 
that the conditions are entirely adverse to another restoration of Chinese authority. 
Tibet has become independent of the new Chinese régime, and, in so far as British rela- 
tions depended on the recognition of Chinese control, this aspect of its international 
status disappears, The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 definitely admitted “ the 
fact that Great Britain, by reason of her geographical position, has a special interest in 
the maintenance of the status guo in the external relations of Tibet;” and the Treaty of 
Lhassa, besides dealing with British commercial rights, provided that, without British 
consent, Tibet might not cede or lease any territory, admit representatives or agents of 
any foreign power, give mining or other concessions to foreigners, or pledge her revenues. 
It may be expected that British relations with Tibet will in future be readjusted so as to 
assert British influence there irrespectively of the obsolete international theory that it is 
part of the Chinese Empire. British policy in this matter was defined in a Memoran- 
dum presented on August 17, 1912 to the Chinese Government, in which it was intimated 
that Great Britain would make it a condition of her recognition of the Republic that 
China should leave the Tibetan situation to develop on its own lines and should cease to 
regard Tibet as a Chinese province. 


Tae Panama Canat Act ContTROVERSY 

On August 24, 1912 President Taft signed the Panama Canal Act, which had been 
passed by the American Congress, and it became law in spite of a protest from Great 
Britain which has led to @ controversy of considerable international interest. 

The Act provided in detail for the general operation of the Canal and the regulation 
of commerce passing through it, but the point in question was concerned with the 
tolls. The President was empowered, within his discretion, to impose tolls not exceed- 
ing $1.25 per registered ton on all vessels using the canal except vessels engaged in the 
American coastwise trade (restricted by law already to American vessels) on which 
no tolls at all were to be levied. The British contention, more or Jess informally con- 

1 See E. B. xvi, 928. 
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veyed to the American Government, while (he Act was still under discussion, by way 
of a warning that a formal protest would follow,’ was that this was a violation of Article 
il of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 191, which said that “ the canal shall be free 
and open to all vessels. . so that there shall be no discrimination against any nation 
in respect of the conditions and charges of traffic.” It was also intimated on behalf 
of Great Britain that if the Act was passed, in spite of the protest, she would appeal for 
arbitration as to its legality to the Hague Tribunal under the Treaty of 1911. The 
result of this protest was a special message to Congress by President Taft on August 
rgth, before the bill was finally passed, in which he argued that the exemption of 
American “coastwise vessels” from tolls was not a violation of the treaty. (It may 
‘be noted that on December 21, ort, he had sent an earlier message, dealing with the 
importance of leaving it to the President, within certain limits, to fix the tolls, and 
had said, without referring to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, that he was “confident that 
the United States has the power to relieve from the payment of tolls any part of our 
shipping that Congress deems wise.”) As, however, “ distinguished lawyers of the 
House and Senate” and also Great Britain differed from this construction, he recom- 
mended Congress to pass a resolution, or add a clause to the bill, distinctly say- 
ing that nothing in it should be “deemed to repeal any provision of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty or to affect the judicial construction thereof,” and giving a right of action 
against the United States in the District Courts, with appeal to the Supreme Court, 
to any foreigner who considered the provisions of the Treaty to be violated to his 
detriment. This suggestion, however, was not acted on, and, so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, was regarded as obviously unsatisfactory. A domestic court of law 
was not the place for arguing the violation of a treaty right. According to Presi- 
dent Taft’s contention, and the purport of the new Panama Canal Act, the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty was not being violated at all, and the proper place for having that 
question decided, according to the Arbitration Treaty of 1911, was the Hague Tribunal. 

In the Press of both countries during August and September President Taft’s atti- 
tude in this matter was sharply criticized, more hotly indeed in the United States than 
in England owing to the approaching Presidential Election. A considerable body 
of American opinion regarded the passing of the Act, without further consideration 
for the British protest, as a reproach to the national honour, and President Taft was 
bitterly accused of making the United States appear guilty of a breach of faith. ‘This 
was rather unjust, because President Taft made it quite clear that he did not consider 
the exemption of coastwise shipping from tolls to be a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty; on the other hand it was difficult to understand how, on the wording of the 
‘Treaty and the Act, he could arrive at such a conclusion, or how, if a difference of opin- 
ion existed, he could resist the British contention that a decision should be given by 
the Hague Tribunal, as provided in the Arbitration Treaty of which President Taft 
himself had been a notable champion. In England this naturally was the view gener- 
ally taken, In the United States, on the other hand, there had always been among 
the public at large a tendency to regard both the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and its suc- 
cessor the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty as really inapplicable to the conditions under which 
the Panama Cana] was actually being constructed; the United States was paying the 
whole cost, and the rest of the world was contributing nothing, — what right could Great 
Britain have to interfere? ‘The fact was that, while the legal right was disputed by so 
eminent a lawyer as President Taft, the moral right in other respects was clearly on 
the American side, and it seemed absurd to Americans, on general principles, that 
they should be prevented from giving a preference to American shipping if they 
wanted to 

So far as concerns American and British shipping, the substantial facts of the eco- 
nomic and commercial situation might well seem to an impartial critic to make the 
point at issue comparatively unimportant, while affording a very natural explanation 

1 The formal protest was contamed in Sir E. Grey's despatch of Nov. 14, delivered at 
Washington on Dec. 9. 
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of American anxiety to obtain some advantage from the canal in return for the enor- 
tous cost of constructing :t single handed For American shipping, in fact, carries 
only a small proportion of Amencan trade, and there 1s no immediate prospect of 
venous competition with British shipping im this respect Accordmg to a report 
ssued by the US Commissioners of Navigation’ the percentage of United States 
exports and imports carned in Amenican vessels fell from 75 2% m 1850 (in 1870, 35 6%) 
to 8 7% 1n 1910, of the total American sea borne trade in 1910, valued at 5,700 million 
dollars, more than nine tenths was carried in foreign vessels 

Apart altogether from the effect of the Civil War, the character of American shipping 
has changed in later years, the shipping engaged 1n the foreign trade having steadily 
diminished from 1,518 thousand tons m 1865 to 782 thousand tons in 1910, the shipping 
engaged in the coasting trade has indeed greatly imcreased, especially since 1895,— 
trom 3,381 thousand tons im 1865 (3,728 thousand tons in 1895) to 6,668 thousand 
tons in 1910,—but this, of course, 1s due to the coasting trade being restricted to Amer- 
rcan vessels. The pmme factor in the declne of American merchant stapping and 
shipbuilding, so far as general foreign trade 1s concerned,—and this has been shown 
conclusively by the Amertcan Merchant Manne Commussion,—is the fact that wages 
in the shipbuilding industry are about twice as much x the United States as in Great 
Bnitain and freights cannot be earned to compensate for the higher cost of American 
ships The advocacy of protection and subsidies for American shipping, which 1s 
common to ali political parties in the United States, 1s due fo a natural and patnotic 
revolt against what revarthelcss 1s the fact, namely that the carriage of American sea- 
borne trade (other than the coastang trade) is, to the extent of nine tenths, in the hands 
of Great Britain and Germany in the Atlantic together with Japan in the Pacific, 
simply because wages in those countries are so much lower How this can be altered 
so as to recover American trade for American shipping 3s a very large question, which 
will not be solved today or to morrow Undoubtedly there has been a sanguine 
expectation that, particularly as regards the trade between North and South Amenca, 
the making of the Panama Canal would enable some advantage to be gained for Amer~ 
ican shipping at the expense of foreign shipping, and this is at the root of the controversy 
as to the rights of the American Government under the Hay Pauncefote Treaty But 
whatever may bce the nghts of that matter, it 1s well to bear in mind that on the general 
question of the comparative extent of national shipping im international trade, it 18 
really not of much importance For the American Government to subsidise American 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade by giving them an advantage in the passage of 
the Panama Canal—whether this can or cannot be done justly and honourably under 
the terms of the Treaty—1s of very minor consequence to non-American shipping 
because tn any case it 1s excluded by American law from the coasting trade altogether, 
and no subsidy of this kind, consistently with what 1s economically possible for the 
working of the finances of the Canal at all, can be enough by itself to enable American 
shipping to compete in neutral markets with non-Amencan So far as British shipping 
is concerned the conditions under which it does so much of the Amencan carrying 
trade cannot be apprectably affected, at any rate for some time, and any new condi- 
tions arising in the distant future must be treated according to circumstances 

Whether it is wise of the United States to raise such questions at all, which chal- 
jenge international friction and also foreign action 1n defence of other national economic 
interests, 18, of course, another matter altogether The making of the Panama Canal 
was for the United States primarily a strategic undertaking, impelled by the umportance 
of being able to join up the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans more readily than by sending 
ships round the Horn as was necessary in the Spanish-American War As a factor it 
international commerce Lhe economic value of the Canal cannot yet be safely estimated, 
Geographically, as compared with land transport across Central Amenica, it bas not 
the same trade advantage as the Suez Canal, and xt has been far more costly to make. 
Owing to its effect on shortemng the routes for sea-borne commerce, as between certain 

1See an article by J Elis Barker in the Neneteenth Century and After, for October 1912, 
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countries, it is, no doubt, destined to play a considerable part in local industrial de- 
velopment; and in this direction Great Britain appears to stand to lose in comparison 
with the Eastern American States and also with Japan. But the resulting increase 
in the carrying trade itself will go where the shipping can be most economically pro- 
duced and freights most economically earned. 


ENGLAND’s WITHDRAWAL FROM THE SUGAR CONVENTION 

Some surprise was expressed in the British Parliament at the suddenness with which, 
at the beginning of August 1912, Mr. Asquith’s Government appeared to have arrived 
at the decision to give notice (as had to be done, if at all, before Sept. rst) that Great 
Britain would withdraw from the Brussels Sugar Convention. But Mr. Asquith was 
quite entitled to reply that anybody who had followed the course of events since the 
Convention of 1902 was renewed in 1907 for a further five years had no valid reason for 
surprise at notice of withdrawal being given. The declaration in Parliament that Great 
Britain would withdraw was indeed somewhat mysteriously abrupt, coming as it did 
at the fag-end of the summer just when Parliament was about to adjourn; and it was 
natural for the Opposition to suspect that the Free-Trade party in power had an eye on 
influencing the impending by-election in South-west Manchester, though, if this was so, 
the result was a signal failure. But otherwise the action of the Government was in 
accord, rightly or wrongly, with their avowed policy since 1908 (see E. B. xxvi, 
45-47). In the autumn of 1911 Sir Edward Grey had explicitly declared (Dec. 7th) 
that unless Russia was allowed to export in the ensuing year at least 500,000 tons of 
sugar instead of the 200,000 to which she was restricted by the arrangement of 1907, 
Great Britain would no longer be a party to the Convention; and owing to the opposition 
to this proposal, mainly from Germany, this threat only had the effect of getting the 
signatory Powers to agree to increasing the limit of the Russian export by 50,000 tons a 
year. In such circumstances the British decision was inevitable, apart altogether from 
the fact thaf the Liberal party and its leaders had always been opposed in principle to 
the Convention and had for several years been seeking an excuse to denounce it. 

What is of more importance is to note the incontrovertible success which had fol- 
lowed the adoption of the Brussels Convention in 1902, and which had made it possible 
for the British Government to denounce it in 1912 without much fear of a renewal of the 
conditions which had originally brought it into being. The object of the Convention 
had been to abolish the bounty-system by which the production of beet-sugar in Conti- 
nental Europe was bolstered up, and for practical purposes the bounties had now been 
abolished and were not likely to be renewed, because France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium and Holland had decided to maintain the Convention, in spite of Great 
Britain’s withdrawal (which was followed by that of Italy), for another five years, The 
security against unfair competition provided by the machinery of the Convention, which 
had already given new life to cane-sugar manufacture in the West Indies and elsewhere, 
was therefore in a fair way to be maintained without the necessity of British adhesion. 
It was to save the West Indies that Mr. Chamberlain had taken the matter up in 1896, 
with the result that the Brussels Conference of 1898 was convened, leading eventually 
to the agreement of 1902; and during these years, owing mainly to its operation, the 
economic situation had entirely altered. In the discussion in the House of Commons on 
August 8th it was remarkable that the official representatives of a Liberal Government 
gave no countenance to the more extreme Free Trade view, still asserted by a few 
Radical members of Parliament, that the Convention had done no good and had even 
been detrimental to British interests. On the contrary, Mr. Acland, the Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, explicitly denied that the operation of the Continental bounty- 
system, by which the British consumer for a time obtained sugar at an artificially cheap 
price, while the Continental consumer paid an artificially dear one, was economically 
sound or advantageous, even from the British point of view. He justified the action of 
the Governmgnt on the ground that the object sought had been attained, and that there 
wouldhgipe going back, but that failure to realise expectations in this respect would not 
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prejudice any further measures. And on the point that injury would be done to the 
nascent industry of beet-cultivation in England both he and the Prime Minister insisted 
that the return to “ economic freedom ” would untie the hands of the Government and 
enable the Treasury to give it financial assistance. 

So far as the production of cane-sugar in India is concerned, it will be remembered 
that in 1899 countervailing duties on bounty-fed imports were actually imposed by the 
Indian Government; and, if necessary, the same course would presumably be adopted 
again. In the West Indies, apart altogether from the improbability of the renewal of 
the Continental bounty-system, the whole situation had materially altered since the 
Brussels Convention had come into existence. Though the efforts successfully directed 
towards establishing the cultivation of other agricultural products—cotton, cocoa, fruit, 
etc.-in the West Indies could never do away with the fact that the growing of cane- 
sugar is their staple industry, yet they had done much to add to the resources of the 
islands. But, what was of more importance, the market for West Indian sugar had been 
extended and seemed likely to become more profitable in the United States, and, under 
the new system of Canadian preference, exports to Canada were being stimulated. The 
possibility therefore that the British withdrawal from the Convention might injure 
‘West Indian prospects in the British home market had no longer the same terrors for 
West Indian sugat-producers. They had come to look to the American and Canadian 
market, and West Indian imports to Great Britain had consequently diminished even 
while the Brussels Convention protected them there,—a point which English opponents 
of the Convention entirely misinterpreted as involving its failure to benefit the West 
Indies at all. What the Convention did to promote British home interests, so far as the 
West Indies were concerned, consisted primarily in restoring confidence and a sense of 
security Lo the cane-sugar industry, so that British capital again flowed into it, and 
orders were regularly given, to a considerable amount, for machinery from British 
manufacturers, The principal danger to be anticipated from Great Britain's withdraw- 
al would be the renewal of that want of confidence in the security of the industry which 
had done so much harm in the years preceding 1902, and a corresponding loss to home 
traders and manufacturers; but on the whole such a result is now improbable. At the 
same time, from a British Imperial point of view, it was not a comfortable reflection that 
the economic prosperity of the British West Indies was being secured by reliance on 
Canada and the United States, with the mother-country standing aloof and introducing 
what, on the face of it, was an element of insecurity. 


Tue Titanic DisasTER 

No single event in 1912 could compare, in the intensity of its universal appeal to 
human emotion, with the awful disaster to the “ Titanic.” At 2.20 a.m. on April rsth, 
that great White Star liner, the largest afloat, on her maiden voyage, went to the bottom 
of the Atlantic in lat. 41° 46” N., long. 50° 14” W., about 23 hours after striking at full 
speed on an iceberg, with a loss of 1,513 souls out of 2,224 on board! It had been sup- 
posed that such a vessel was unsinkable, and the tragedy has raised numerous questions 
as to methods of ship construction, and additional provision of life-saving equipment, 
reference to which is made elsewhere in the YeaR-Boox (under “ Ships and Shipbuild- 
ing”). Whether much good however can be expected in this direction simply from 
increased provision of boats appears highly doubtful. The “ Titanic" had nominally boat 
accommodation for double the number saved, and the 20 boats launched were meant to 
hold 1,178 persons instead of the 652 they actually contained when they left the ship; 
moreover the disaster occurred under exceptional conditions for getting people safely 
off, in the way of smooth water and fine weather. The most salutary lessons would 
seem to lie in the following directions: first, improved design and construction so as to 
provide a really unsinkable ship; secondly, greater precautions in navigation and look- 
out,-~for the “Titanic” was going at 18 knots (according to Lord Mersey an “ excessive 
speed”), though it was known that icebergs were exceptionally numerous on the 

1 The exact figures are doubtful, but those given are from Lord Mersey’s report. 
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course; thirdly, better and more regular organisation on ship-board, by boat-drill (there 
had been none on the “‘Titanic”) and otherwise, for the emergency of having to abandon 
ship; and fourthly, a compulsory service of “wireless” on all liners, working day and 
night,—for it was one of the most lamentable incidents in the whole terrible story that 
the “Titanic’s” “wireless” call for help, picked up alll over the ocean and nobly responded 
to by the “ Carpathia” (Capt. Rostron) seventy miles off, fell on deafearson the “ Califor- 
nian” only 8 or ro miles away.) The full record of the disaster is contained in the reports 
of the inquiries held at once in America by a committee of Congress under Senator Smith, 
and ater in London by a special commission presided over by Lord Mersey (report 
issued July goth). Painful and difficult though it may be to distribute blame in such a 
case, there can be little doubt that the loss of life—817 passengers out of 1316, and 696 
out of a crew of 9o8—was much greater than ought to have been possible. Captain E. 
J. Smith (b. 3853), a highly experienced seaman who had been for 38 years in the service 
of the White Star Company and who now went down with his ship, seems to have been 
averse from taking steps at first which might cause a panic on board; otherwise there 
should have been time, if adequate means of organisation and of commanding discipline 
had existed, not only to get more people into the boats but to improvise rafts. In naval 
circles it is known that the opinion is strongly held that this should have been done, 
since the injuries received by the ship made it certain that she would sink in a given 
time. If this be so, it points to a weakness in the higher command, or the means provid- 
ed for exercising it in the organisation of the crew on the “Titanic,” for which no merely 
material equipment could compensate. It may be admitted that a natural expectation 
of security had been engendered, alike among the owners, officers and passengers of 
these magnificently appointed liners, which, until a crisis actually came, had made it 
almost unthinkable that it could come in that way; but the fact remains that the re- 
sponsibility for the lives of passengers rests with those who control the ship. In this 
case it was not the inadequacy of the physical means of escape that accounts for the large 
proportion of*the lost who remained on board; it was the inadequate organisation for 
purposes of using them, and inadequate information as to the necessity. Apart from 
that, both Great Britain and America could mingle sorrow and pride over many fine 
incidents of the tragedy, with its long death-roll of prominent people from both sides of 
the Atlantic. When it came to the sending away of the boats, the order was “‘ women 
and children first.” The figures of the 771 saved by the “Carpathia” (including about fo 
who were picked up in the boats after the ship went down) speak for themselves:— 
Women: 1st class, 140 out of 144; 2nd class, 80 out of 93; 3rd class, 76 out of 165; crew, 20 
out of 23. Children: rst class, 6 out of 6; 2nd class, 24 out of 24; 3rd class, 27 out of 79: 
Men: 1st class, 57 out of 175; and class, 14 out of 168; 3rd class, 75 out of 462; crew, 102 
out of 885. Altogether the percentage of women saved was 74.35, of children 52.29, of 
men 20.27, The comparatively small proportion of 3rd class passengers saved was shown 
to be purely accidental and not due to any preference being deliberately given to others; 
they were handicapped however by their quarters being remote from the boat-deck, and 
by so many of them being foreigners. 
GeneraL Boors 
The death of “ Genera] ” Booth on August 20, 1912, at the age of cighty-three, has 
removed a remarkable personality from the world. The founder of the Salvation Army? 
had lived to see it grow from small revivalist beginnings in the ’sixties—the name itself 
being adopted and a definite system established in r880—and to pass through a period 
of contempt and hostility, till for some years before he died it had become a recognised 
institution, of widespread religious power and social efficiency. The “ General” was 
1 Apart from the " Californian’s” “wireless” operator having gone to bed, however, Lord 
Mersey was satisfied that if her captain had realised the situation properly she could have 
saved “many, if not all, of the lives that were lost;” for evidence showed that distress rockets 
sent up on the" Titanic” were actually seen from. Californian,” though no action was taken 
in response ta them. The incredibility of such a disaster appears, in that case, to have 
paralysed the capacity for inference. 
See E. B. iv, 239, and xxiv, roo. 
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a leader whose strong will and personal magnetism were allied with an intense belief in 
his mission to “ save souls,” of @ type rare at any period in history, and unique—at any 
rate in its practical results—in these latter days. The fundamental fact in human na- 
ture that man is a religious animal, and that religion, hot and strong, appeals to factors 
in human life which are open to no other influences, has been illustrated once more by 
the success which attended the initiation of his missionary zeal and fervour. Superior 
people might scoff at what Husley called a “‘ corybantic ” type of revivalist Christianity, 
but it caught hold of thousands from whose lives the very foundations of social refine- 
ment and intellectual culture were absent. In this respect indeed the Salvation Army 
was not original: what was original was the way in which “General” Booth gave 
organic form, under a quasi-military system, to revivalist methods which have always 
been emotionally effective, and the extent to which he brought its influence to bear on 
the most intractable of social problems, the moral and economic wreckage of the under- 
world of the modern community. Intense faith, profound and tireless sympathy, and a 

disinterested devotion superior to all criticism on the score of crudity of ideas and 

methods, could alone have won for “ General ”” Booth the place he came to occupy in the 

social and religious world towards the end of his life. In the early ’nineties he might 

have passed away simply as the fanatical hot-gospeller of an insignificant sect of strect- 

corner psalm-singers; it would have been inconceivable then that he should end his life 

as one for whom a place in Westminster Abbey was thought appropriate, one of the 

autocrats of the religious world. Whatever may be the futur of the vast organisation 

created under his leadership, such a history is sufficient testimony to the strength of 

character of the man who brought it into being, and the immensity of the opportunity 

for social service which he had the genius to grasp and sct in motion. “‘ General” 

Booth was primarily an evangelist, and the immense extension of the administrative 

work of the Salvation Army, involved in the social and economic enterprises connected 

with various aspects of the “ Darkest England” scheme since 1890, was only made 

possible, no doubt, by the devoted co-operation of others, within the Army and outside; 

but all of this depended on the disciplined obedience and passionate religious solidarity 

which issued from the evangelical fervour of which he was the fount and origin. In his 
successor, his son Mr. Bramwell Booth (b. 1856), nominated for that position in sealed 
orders by the founder as long ago as 1880, a new “ General ” steps into his place, whose 
Jong executive experience as ‘‘ Chief of the Staff” should augur well for the maintenance 
of the social activities of the Salvation Army throughout the world; and its characteris- 
tics simply as a religious organisation have long become fixed on lines which will natural- 
ly follow the inspiration given by their creators. 


Lasovr Unrest np “ SynpIcaLisa” 

During 1910-12, as may be seen from the historical accounts for individual coun- 
tries in Part II of the YeaR-Boox, the “Labour Unrest’’ has been a very conspicuous 
social feature in all the countries of Western civilisation, both in Europe and America. 
Generally speaking, the new symptom which has riveted public attention in the unrest 
of the wage-earning classes has been the rise of what is known as “ Syndicalism,” under 
the influence of which has become manifest a further stage of the evolution of ideas, and 
the evolution of organised action, in the assertion of the claims of Labour as opposed to 
Capital. In the readjustment of social-economic relations between operatives and em- 
ployers, notably in Great Britain, America, France and Germany, Syndicalism is a new 
development, superimposed upon the older ideals and aims represented both in the 
general theory of Socialism and in the practical work of trade-unionism, whether of the 
earlier and more restricted industrial and friendly-society type or of the newer militant 
political type which is actively represented in the parliamentary Labour parties. For 
“ Syndicalism ’’—which, as a term, is derived simply from the French word for trade- 
union (syndicaf)—comprises in itself both an extreme application of Socialist theory and 
an extended application of the methads of militant trade-unionism.* 


1 For detailed accounts of the rise and progress of the modgrn Labour movement and 


its ideas and organisation, sce especially in the £. B. on “Labour Legisla- 
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The connection between Syndicalism and both Socialism and Trade-unionism may 
be seen at once from a summary of its three leading ideas: (1) Labour is the source of 
all wealth and therefore the only proper title to its enjoyment; (2) the workers in any 
gteat branch of industry ought to own the materials and machinery with which they 
work, and to control the administration; (3) the method of achieving this result is for 
trade-unions to take “‘ direct action ” by strikes, and particularly by ‘ general ” strikes. 

But the distinguishing feature of Syndicalism, as a form of socialistic trade-unionism, 
is really in its interpretation and application of these three principles, each of which, no 
doubt, is part of the general theory either of orthodox Socialism or of ordinary trade- 
unionism; for the rise of Syndicalism is directly due to disappointment among the con- 
vinced Socialists of the operative class at the economic results hitherto attained either 
by trade-unionism, by the Co-operative movement, or by parliamentary action on the 
lines of state-socialism. 

Starting with the proposition that labour is the only source of wealth, the syndicalist 
is in passionate revolt against society as organised. He regards it as essentially unjust 
that those who do what (in his view) is the hardest, most disagreeable, and most neces- 
sary work should receive individually a comparatively small proportion of the value of 
the product, while others, contributing either nothing in work, or doing what is com- 
paratively pleasant and (as he thinks) easy, receive large salaries or amass enormous 
fortunes. And, in his view, the only remedy for this is for the operative class to insist 
on owning and controlling the materials and machinery of industry, and distributing the 
profits according to their own more enlightened estimate of the relative values of the 
various sorts of labour which have made the industry a remunerative one. He is think- 
ing of his own particular sort of Labour, and not of the community as a whole, and this 
is the point at which he parts company with the ordinary Collectivist who advocates 
state or municipal ownership. The usual idea of modern democracy is not at all satis- 
factory from the syndicalist point of view, because the public as a whole includes not 
only “ Labobr ” (.e, manual labour) but the upper and middle classes as well,—a host 
of people, in fact, who are regarded by him as only unproductive consumers, fattening 
on the real workers, The State, as such, he sees organising itself, even on democratic 
lines, in such a way as to keep Labour still in subjection to the propertied classes; and 
parliamentary action in consequence proceeds in 2 manner which makes things sub- 
stantially no better for Labour than before. Having come to the conclusion that, on 
existing lines, the increased political representation of Labour in Parliament is to a large 
extent a sham and a humbug, the syndicalist falls back on the necessity of working di- 
rectly for the rights of the operative class by means of the weapon to their hand in the 
trade-union organisation. This is the meaning of “ direct action.” It includes any- 
thing that will drive Capitalism out of the industrial organisation, and compel it to hand 
over the control to the workmen themselves. For this purpose anything is legitimate, 
from malingering and shirking to destruction of machinery and wrecking of trains; but 
the strike is the effective weapon, and particularly the “‘ general strike,” a simultaneous 
strike of all workers—either in one industry, allied industries, or all industries—which 
will put Property at Labour’s mercy and consummate the social revolution. 

In the case of an inchoate movement of class-opinion like this, what is of most im- 
mediate importance to society at large is to realise its existence, and to know what are 
the ideas behind so many of the contemporary manifestations of “ Labour unrest.” 
They have been admirably analysed, and no less admirably eriticised, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb,—who are not likely to be accused of want of sympathy with either the 
socialist or the trade-unionist movements,—in a special supplement of The Crusade for 
noes 1912 (the organ of the National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution, 
(ri, 7 et seg.), “Socialism” (xxv, 301 af s¢g.), " *Commnnism ” , 793 et seq.), * Anarch- 
iam i 914 ef (eg), “Cooperation” (vii, 82, et seq.), “Trade U1 (xxvii, 140 ef seg), 
ced and Lock-outs” (xxv, v, 1024 et seq.), “Arbitration and Conciliation” &, 331 ef seq.); 
and other articles indicated under “ Economics and Social Science” in Index Volume, p. 893- 


On the whole question, historically, no single books are so informing as Mr. and Mra. 
Webb's Indusirial and History of Trade Unionism. 
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37, Norfolk Street, Strand, London} As they pomt out, the documentary materials 
for a detailed study of syndicalism are not easily accessible, but it may be useful to give 
(mth some corrections) their note on the hterature of the movement, under the influence 
of which its ideas have recently spread so widely 


“The series of pamphlets by Mr Tom Mann, under the general title of The Industria 
Syndsicahst (Bowman, 4, Mai Terrace, Walthamstow), from June, 1910, onwards, are 
haps the ‘most important English source, together with The Msners' Next Step (Robert 
Bavies & Co, Tonypandy, 1912) Of easily purchaseable books in English there are not 
many Far and away the best is The Labour Movement wn France, a Study tn Revolutionary 
Syndicalism, by Dr Lous Levine (Columbia University Series, 1912) A’corrective on the 
other side 1s .S- ‘adtsm and the General Strske, by Mr Arthur Lewis (Fisher Unwin 1912) 
A volume by Mr J Ramsay MacDonald, M P , on Syndicaltsm (Independent Labour Party 
Office, 1912), should be consulted But for the best exposition the student must turn to 
France, and must there go through the files, especially of Le Mouvrment Socraltste, and, 
further, of La Vosx du Peuple, L Action Durecte, La Vie Ouvrsere, La Bataulle Syndscahisie, and 
other weekly and monthly journals No less characteristic are the numerous pamphlets 
by Edouard Berth. Paul Delesalle, Victor Griffuelhes, A Labnola, Hubert Lagardetle, L 
fel and Emule Pouget (mostly published by Marcel Riviére, Paris) The most considerable 
“antellectual" on the Syndicalist side 1s Sorel! (Reflextons sur la Violence, 1: 
and 1910, La Decomposthon du Marxisme, edition, 1910, and various other works) 
Other Syndicalist books are La Greve Genérale et le Soctalisme  engquéte tnternatsonale, 
opinions e documents, by Hubert Lagurdele (Corély, Pans, 1905), and the very explicit 
‘omment nous ferons la revolution, by E Pataud and Emile Pouget (Tallandier, Paris) a 
lengthy “Utopia” describing both the process of revolution and the way the new society 
organises itself Of expository and critical books, the reader will find most useful Syndr 
hisme Révolutsonnasre et Syndicalisme Reformsste, by Felicien Challaye (Alcan, Pans, 1909), 
Syndscalisme et Democrate by C Bouglé (Paris), Le Syndscalssme contre le Socualisme orsgsne 
et developement dela Confederation Generale du T+ ,by Mermex Les Transformations de 
da Pusssance Publique les Syndtcats des fonctonnatres, by Maxime Leroy, 1907, will be found 
euggestrve For modern Trade Umon history in France, see Hsstosre des Bourses du Travast, 
by Fernand Pelloutier, 1902 L’ Evolution du Syndicalssme en France by Mile Knitsky, 1908, 
and Histoire du Mouvement Syndical en France, 1789-1906, by Paul Louis (Pans, 1907 )" 


The account grven by Mr and Mrs Webb, as the result of their careful study of 
Syndicahst hterature, should be studied in full, but a few exteacts may be made here in 
summarised form, As to the class feeling behind the movement, they say 

“The manual working wage-earner sees himself and all his fellow wage-earners toiling 
day by day in the production of services and commodities This toil 1s continued without 
cessation year in and year out, under the orders of persons of another social class who do not. 
share his physical exertion He sees the service and commodities that he feels he 1s producing 
sold at prices far exceeding the amount which he receives in wages _He has, of course, been 
told that thts price has to pay large salaries to managers and other officials, and has to cover 
payment of rent and interest to the owners of the land and the capital But this does not 
‘satisfy him of the reasonableness of the enormous and constant inequality between the wage 
he receives and the income enjoyed either by the owners of the instruments of production 
or by thei managers and agents who rule his life ‘This inequality of income results in a 
society 1n which one-tenth of the population own nine-tenths of the accumulated wealth, 
in which one-fifth of the adults take to themselves two-thirds of the annual product, and 
allow only one-third to be shared among the four-fifths who are manual working wage- 
Sorners, 1 which, wnepite of 2, wealdh-peotuchen grester than the work! hea ever kacwa, 
one-third of all these manual working wage-earners have scarcely a bare subsistence, 
whilst most of the other two-thirds are so little removed from this low level that the 
shghtest interruption or dislocation of industry reduces many of them to destitution In 
dramatic contrast with this penury and destitution he hundreds of thousands of wealth: 
families wasting in idleness and senseless extravagance hundreds of millions of poun 
annually out of the wealth that 1s produced Something 1s rachcally wrong with a society 
that produces this mequality To the wage-earners who are ‘class-conscious’ the explana- 
Kooieeniaaiuple Waist they and thet fellows ate contubutang the whole of the piymcal 
toil involved in the production, distribution, and exchange of commodhties, they are excluded 
from the ownership both of the instruments of production and of the products of ther 
labour The ownership of the land and the other mstruments of production carries with it 
the power of giving orders as to how they shall be used | The manual working wage-earner 
finds himself spending his whole life in subjection to the arbitrary orders, even the ure- 
sponsible capnices, of the employers and their agents. 


1M. Sorel however has recently abandoned Syndicalsm and become the editor of a 
French Legstimst journal 
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“To the growing intelligence of the manual workers in the great industries it seems 
that trade-unionism, however much it benefits particular sections, has in no way diminished 
inequality, The trade-union of the orthodox type assumes and accepts as permanent the 

organisation of industry against which the ' class-conscious’ wage-eamer is revolting. 
If the workers in an industry can form a trade-union, and elect their own officials to lead 
them in a strike, or to negotiate with the employer, why should not the same body of manual 
workers, who form in every business organisation the immense majority, elect the general 
manager and the foreman, the buyer and the salesman, who are now appointed by the 
capitalist private owner of the enterprise to administer it for his own profit? All that 
stands in the way seems to be the private ownership of the instruments of production, entail- 
ing as it does the ownership of the whole product.” 

Neither Co-operation nor State-Socialism of the ordinary political type appears to 
offer any real remedy for the social inequality of which our revolting wage-carner is so 
bitterly conscious. Successful as the Co-operative movement has been, so far as the 
working-class members are concerned who are consumers, he feels that it has done very 
little for the producers whom the co-operative societies employ: 

“Thus in Englaad, though the fifty million pounds of capital of this most profitable 
‘business is owned by the two and a half million working-class members, and all the managing 
committees are most democratically elected, yet the 120,000 men and women who work in 
the stores and their factories are, as producers, paid weekly wages, and work under the orders 
of managers and foremen over whom they exercise no more influence and control than in the 
enterprises of private capitalism.” 

It is the same with “ nationalisation ” or “ municipalisation,” which have become 
the ideal of the Fabianite State-socialists, and also with the results, so far as our wage- 
earner sees, of getting Labour members into Parliament, where conventional ideas of 
property and the necessity of the support of a miscellaneous electorate block the way: 

“When Socialism was worked out to mean the transfer of industry from private to public 
ownership, it became plain that it by no means meant handing industry over to the manual 
workers. The ownership and control passed to the whole body of citizens, among whom the 
wageearnets in any particular industry found themselves in ap insignificant minority, 
receiving wages and obeying. orders just as before. Nor do the Syndicalists see that the 
proeress of this sort of Socialism has in itself any tendency to lead to any other state of things. 

its tendency is to induce the manual workers to put their reliance on the promises of tl 
politicians, who are for the most part not of the manual working-class, while such working- 
class members as are elected quickly fall away, with the great change in the circumstances 
of their lives, from that full ‘class-consciousness’ which is bred of the wage-earner's insecu- 
tity, impecuniosity, and subjection to the orders of others.” 

The Syndicalist, in fact, objects to one of the fundamental doctrines of democracy. 
Unlike the ordinary Socialist, who relies for progress on the conversion of a majority of 
the community, the Syndicalist has no satisfaction in the subjection of the “ conscious 
minority ” of intensely feeling workmen to the “incompetent vote” of an inert and 
apathetic mass, and is not prepared 10 wait for their conversion.“ French Syndica- 
lism,” writes Hubert Lagardelle, one of its leaders, “ was born of the reaction of the pro- 
letariat against democracy.” “‘ The minority,” writes Emile Pouget, the most repre- 
sentative of French syndicalists, “‘ is not disposed to give up its claims and aspirations 
before the inertia of a mob not yet animated and stirred by the spirit of revolt.” In- 
stead of looking to the “ public,” or the whole community, the Syndicalist considers that 
the manual wage-earners must rely exclusively on themselves. ‘‘ The working-class 
movement,” says M. Victor Griffuelhes in L’ Action Syndicaliste, “ having arisen from 
the miseries of the wage-earners, ought to include only wage-earners, and ought to be 
conducted only by wage-earners, exclusively for the specific interests of the wage-earn- 
ers.” Instead of being “ guided by abstract ideas expounded by intellectuals,” it is the 
business of the manual workers simply to “ fight against the employers, in order to ex- 
tract from them, and to their hurt, even greater ameliorations of the worker’s lot, on the 
way to complete suppression of exploitation.” f 

In the organised warfare which the manual workérs are to wage on employers, with- 
out any foolish consideration for anybody but themselves, the two principal weapons 
used by the Syndicalists are the “ irritation strike ” and the “ general strike,”—atrikes 
being advocated not so much as a means of insisting, as with the older trade unionism, on 
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collective bargaining, but directly for the purpose of hurting Capital and making the 
control of industry by anyone but the workers impossible. The ‘irritation strike,” as 
may be read in the Miners’ Next Step, “ depends for its successful adoption on these men 
holding clearly the point of view that their interests and the employer's are necessarily 
hostile. If the men wish to bring effective pressure to bear, they must use methods 
which tend to reduce profits. One way of doing this is to decrease production while 
continuing at work.” The French form of “irritation ” is what is known as sabotage, 
concerning which M. Pouget blandly writes as follows: 

“Tf you area mechanic, it is very easy for you, with a pennyworth of some sort of powder, 
or even with sand, to score lines on your rollers, to cause loss of time, or even costly repairs. 
If you are a carpenter or cabinet-maker, what is easier than to injure a piece of furniture, so 
that the employer will not notice it, nor at first the customer, but so that customers will 
presently be lost? A taifor can quite easily ruin a garment or a piece of stuff; a shopman 
with some stains will make it necessary to self off damaged goods at a low price; a grocer’s 
assistant causes breakages by faulty packing. No matter who may be to blame, the master 
Joses his customers. . . . As the employer is an enemy, it is no more disloyal for the 
workman to entrap him into ambuscades than to fight him face to face.” 


But the fullest form of “ direct action ” is the general or national strike, by which 
the continuance of industry is to be paralysed altogether, and by which the syndicalist 
aims at consummating the transfer of ail industries from contro] by the capitalist class 
to control by the operatives: 

“The general body of wage-earners, by deliberately suspendjng alt labour on a given day, 
by tearing themselves away from the exploitation to which they are subjected and by which 
the existing socia! order is maintained, cut away that social order at its very base. ‘If they 
cease to work for the employing class, and for the great joint stock companies, they destroy 
at one blow the economic dominion exercised upon them. And as this economic dominion 
is translated in the region of politics by the authority of the State government, the State 
government itself wil! crumple to pieces simultaneously with what ut its other side, the 
system by which millions of men are used for the profit of a minority. From this paralysis 
of the machinery of the State, and of all its services, public and private, to the socialisation 
of the means of production is but a step.” (P. Louis.) 

The complete “ general strike ” is, of course, the final Revolution, but, as M. Griffuelhes 
says, “‘ the industrial cr localised general strikes which precede it really constitute 
necessary gymnastics, just as the army manoeuvres are the gymnastics of war.” 

And what next? On that point Syndicalism is decidedly vague. “ Directly we 
think of definite aims,” says M. Griffuelhes, “ endless disputes arise. Some will say 
that their aims will be realised in a society without government, others that they will be 
realised in a society elaborately governed and directed. Which is right? I do not take 
the responsibility of deciding. I wait to decide whither I am going until 1 shall have re- 
turned from the journey which will itself have revealed whither I am actually going.” 
“No more dogmas or formulas,” writes Hubert Lagardelle, ‘‘ no more futile discussions 
as to the future of society; but a feeling of the fight, quickened by practice, a philosophy 
of action which accords preeminence to intuition, and which declares that the simplest 
workman in the heat of combat knows more about the matter than the most abstract 
doctrinaires of all the schools.” 

These then are the general ideas behind the Syndicalist movement, and their con- 
nection with much that has recently happened and is happening in Europe and America 
is not far to seek. From a different point of view, and a different point of feeling, from 
that of the wage-earner, with his limited outlook, it is not difficult to criticise them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb do so, alike on ethical and on practical grounds; the methods 
advocated are, they say, wrong in themselves, and would not result in achieving their 
object. But meanwhile society has to realise the sort of passionate feeling that animates 
the movement, and to consider on what lines, of education on the one hand and of wise 
social reform and industrial regulation on the other, its militant propaganda can best 
be met. The problem is most acute in Great Britain and the United States. In 
France syndicalism is already on the wane, and one of its French originators recently 
described it as now only an “article d’exportation.” (Huon Cursnouw.)} 
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THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR, 1911-12 


On September 28, rorr, the Italian ultimatum demanding that Turkey should permit 
the military occupation of Tripoli was presented to the Porte, and on the zoth the Italian 
Government declared war. Italy, having taken the initiative in the dispute, was in 
advance of Turkey with her preparations. In order to give the Italian expedition a 
national character, a special force was formed of contingents from different army corps, 
and was assembled at Naples, Genoa and Palermo. The Italian fleet had been practical- 
ly ready since September rst, and needed only to semmon its reservists. Lieut.-General 
Caneva was appointed Supreme Commander of the naval and military forces, composed 
as follows: 

Navy —Commander_in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Aubry. First and Second Squadrons 
(ist, 2nd, grd and 4th Divisions), Ferst Squadron: 4 battleships, 4 cruisers, 8 destroyers; 
Second Squadron: 4 battleships, § cruisers, 8 destroyers; Trarning ivision: 4 battleships, 
1 cruiser, Independent Diision: “1 battleship, 3 cruisers, and a torpedo flotilla; Red Sea 


Duiswon:  § cruisers, 6 torpedo craft. 

Expeditionary Army Corps. 1st Division, (1st and 2nd Brigades); znd Drwision, (3rd 
and qth Brigades): Army Troops, 7 battalions infantry, 6 mountain batteries, besides tec h- 
nical troops, 2 dirigibles and 6 aeroplanes, Total: 31 battalions, 6 squadrons, 18 batteries, 
about 40,000 mea. Steps were taken to mobilise a 3rd, and subsequently a 4th Division. 

The Turkish Navy consisted of 4 battleships, 2 protected cruisers and 27 torpedo 
craft, besides some old gun boats in the Red Sea. The inefficiency of the personnel 
tendered this fleet a negligible factor. The Turkish force in the vilayet of Tripoli con- 
sisted of the 42d Independent Division, (x4 battalions, ro squadrons, 6 batteries) with 
an actual strength of about 5000, to which must be added some 3ooo Redifs. The coast 
defences of Tripoli town were old fashioned masonry forts armed with obsolete guns. 
Munir Pasha was in command of the troops. Three Turkish divisions were stationed 
in Yemen, whence a raid might seem possible against Eritrea. 

The Libyan coastline is rocky, and difficult of access. Marsa Tobruk is the best 
harbour. Tripoli itself is exposed in northerly winds; Benghazi and Derna are opéa 
roadsteads. The country consists of an arid plateau divided into two portions, corre- 
sponding to Tripolitana and Cyrenaica, by the deep indentation of Sydra Bay. Caravan 
roads enter the province on the east from Sollum and Siwa; on the west along the coast 
by Zuara, and further inland by Nalut to Gharian, Important oases in the interior are 
Azizie and Gharian, in the west, and Aujila in the east. The population of the interior 
consisted of Berbers and nomad Arabs. The chief influence among the latter was that 
of the Senussi sect. 

Naval Operations.—During the first week of the war, the Duke of the Abruzzi’s 
Independent Division sank or blockaded in their ports, all the Turkish torpedo craft in 
the Adriatic. In deference to Austrian sentiment, these operations were then suspended. 
On the 4th of October part of the rst Squadron seized Marsa Tobruk, which was re- 
quired asa base. The Turkish ficet had left Beyrout on September 28th and had only 
learned of the outbreak of war when off Rhodes next day. No attempt was, apparently, 
made by the Italians to intercept it, and it reached the Dardanelles on October ist. On 
October 3d, when the exodus of Italian subjects was complete, the 2d Squadron and 
‘Training Division bombarded the coast forts of Tripoli; the garrison, except for a few 
gunners, had withdrawn inland towards Gharian. On the 4th, the forts were finally 
silenced and on the sth the town was occupied by a naval brigade, A blockade of the 
Libyan coast was declared on the 3d of October. 

Transport of the Italian Expeditionary Force—Some 40 transports had been chartered 
for the expedition; tonnage was allowed at the rate of 1300 tons per battalion; 900 per 
squadron and r1oo per battery. About rooo infantry and artillery of the 2d Division 
sailed on October 5th to garrison Marsa Tobruk. But for the rest of the force a pause 
of some days ensued. Meanwhile the situation at Tripoli was critical, as the enemy were 
showing signs of activity; five infantry battalions were therefore burried on in advance, 
reaching Tripoli on the 11th of October. The transport of the bulk of the 1st Division 
commenced on the oth and was concluded on the 18th, by which time about 20,000 
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troops had landed. The remaining 5 battalions of this division were landed at Homs on 
October 21st. 

‘The transports conveying 10,000 men of the ad Division arrived off Benghazi on Oc. 
tober 18th escorted by part of the First Squadron. On the morning of the 19th, fire was 
opened by the ships and a landing was effected on Giuliana Point, west of the harbour, 
in the face of opposition by some 300 Turkish regulars and 2000 Arabs. In the after- 
noon the troops, under General Ameglio, advanced on Berca, which was captured by 
nightfall. After a nocturnal bombardment by the fleet Benghazi was occupied by the 
Italians on the zoth. The rest of the 2d Division occupied Derna on the 18th, an at- 
tempt made on the 11th having failed, owing to bad weather. During the passage of 
these convoys from Italy to Africa, the Independent Naval Division patrolled the en- 
trances to the Aegean Sea. 

Land Operations.—The Italian operations were limited, at the outset, to the occupa- 
tion of the coast towns. The defeat of Adowa (1896) had not been forgotten and public 
opinion favoured a cautious policy. It was hoped that the Arabs would accept the 
situation, and that the Turkish troops, cut off from the coast, would surrender or re- 
treat across the frontier. The Italian entrenchments round Tripoli had a front of ro 
miles; on the right, west of Bu Mellian wells, the field of fire was good; in the centre, 
near “ Fort ” Mesri—an old earthwork—it was indifferent; for two miles on the left, 
in the oasis, it was limited to a few yards. 

The Turks had now established an advanced base at Aip Zara. Early on October 
23d, Neschat Bey, who had succeeded Munir Pasha, directed a strong attack through 
the oasis, against the left of the Italian line. At the crisis of the fight, when most of the 
reserves had been drawn in, the Arabs in the suburbs behind the entrenchments treach- 
erously rose in arms, and assailed the Italians in rear. The situation was for a time most 
critical, and it was only after eight hours fighting that the attack was driven off by the 
remaining reserves. After this incident, drastic measures were taken to disarm the 
natives and to clear the zone in rear of the outpost linc. On October 26th the Turks 
again attacked the centre and left of the linc, and were only repulsed when most of the 
Italian reserves had been employed. 

General Caneva now withdrew his left to Mesri and Dahra, abandoning Fort Hami- 
dieh and “ Fort’ Mesri. The attacks on the 23d and 26th had cost the Italians 374 
killed and only 158 wounded, the smal! proportion of the latter being remarkable. 

It was now evident that the Arab population must be considered hostile and that 
mote troops world be needed. General Caneva was, therefore, reinforced by the 3d 
Division from Italy; the rst and 3d Divisions at Tripoli were organised as an Army 
Corps under General Frugoni. 

On November sth the annexation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica by Italy was decreed, 
possibly as an indication that no compromise would be accepted. 

Thus reinforced, General Caneva resumed the offensive. On the 7th of November 
Fort Hamidieh was retaken by a brigade of the 3d Division, and on the 26th, after an 
attack by three brigades, the old outpost line and “ Fort ” Mesri were reoccupied. This 
success was followed up on December 4th by an attack on the Turkish base at Ain 
Zara. The advance was carried out in three columns, of a brigade each, which con- 
verged on the Turkish position. The Turks, finding their flanks threatened, abandoned 
their camp and eight guns, and retreated towards Gharian, leaving detachments at 
Tarhuna and Azizie. Ain Zara was now strongly fortified by the Italians; Tajura was 
occupied, and the whole oasis was cleared of the enemy. 

On the night of December 18th and roth, a force of three battalions, one squadron, 
and one battery under Colonel Fara, set out from Ain Zara to surprise a hostile force 
reported at Bir Tobras. Misled by incorrect maps the column lost its way; at day- 
break the enemy was encountered in superior force; after maintaining its ground with 
difficulty during the day, the column withdrew by night to Ain Zara. That a disaster 
was averted was due to the skill and gallantry of Colonel Fara, who was rewarded by 
promotion to Major-General. 
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Heavy rain fell from November 13th onward, adding greatly to the discomfort of 
the troops and increasing the difficulty of operations. 

During this period the aeroplanes had done good service, in spite of violent winds; 
the dirigibles had, however, been reshipped to Italy for repairs owing to damage suffered 
in a storm in December 1911. 

Meanwhile in Cyrenaica the Turks had attacked Benghazion the night of December 
roth and rith and Derna on December 16th and 26th. On the latter occasion the 
Italians lost 4 killed and 77 wounded, In January Enver Bey, who had now assumed 
command of the Turks in this quarter, took up a central position near Benghazi, and 
tried to entice the Italians beyond the range of the ships’ guns, Additional reinforce- 
ments (including one brigade 4th Division and @ combined Brigade) reached Cyrenaica 
in November and December 1911. 

The total number of Italian troops in Africa at the end of rgrz had risen to 100,000 
distributed approximately as follows: 


Battalions. Squadrons. Batteries. 
Tripoli and Ain Zara. 2... 37 6 18 
Homs . eer ghee tae 3 2 
Benghazi. ww ee eee 18 2 5 
Dena... ss eee AB 1 3 
Tobruk: os ue ey atin sae 6 2 
79 9 go 


In addition 4 battalions, 2 squadrons and 10 batteries were awaiting embarkation at 
Naples. A battalion of Askaris from Eritrea reached Tripoli early in February 1912. 

The Turks and Arabs combined were estimated at 12,000 round Tripoli and 10,000 
to 20,000 in Cyrenaica. 

The Winter of rg11-1z.—After the action of Bir Tobras the war entered on a new 
phase, which lasted till April x9:2, Except for local enterprises the Italians remained 
on the defensive on land, allowing the enemy to waste his strength in attacking their 
entrenchments. These attacks were pressed with great vigour and sometimes succeeded 
against outlying works, but were always repulsed in the end with heavy loss to the 
assailants. The only exception to this policy was an attempt to occupy Zuara with 
troops of the roth Brigade from Italy. The town was bombarded on the r7th of Janu- 
ary, but no landing could be effected owing to the rough weather and to the opposition 
of the Turks entrenched on the beach. 

The seizure of the French vessels “‘ Manouba” and “‘ Carthage” by Italian warships 
January 16th and x8th, on suspicion of carrying contraband and combatants, evoked 
a protest from France; Italy finally gave way and released the vessels. 

On January 18th and xrgth the defensive perimeter of Tripoli was extended by the 
occupation of Gargaresch; on February 27th the heights of Merkeb, two miles south-east 
of Homs, were captured by the Italians and held in spite of efforts by the Turks to retake 
them on February 28th and March sth and 6th. On February 1th and again on March 
3d vigorous attacks were made on the Italian lines at Derna; on the latter occasion Enver 
Bey is said to have been wounded. Marsa Tobruk was attacked on February 23d and 
agaia on March isth. 

‘On March 12th a brilliant success was gained by General Ameglio over a strong force 
of the enemy assembicd near the Fojat oasis within range of the defences of Benghazi. 
The attack was carried out by two columns supported by heavy artillery; the enemy 
were completely defeated, losing 400 killed. The Italians lost 29 killed and 62 wounded. 
This victory earned General Ameglio a step in rank. 

Meanwhile, on February 23¢, Italian cruisers had appeared off Beirut and had 
sunk two small Turkish warships which were in the port. This step was, perhaps, in- 
tended as a warning that Italy would extend her sphere of operations if peace were not 
concluded. 

Operations in the Red Sea—The Italian operations in the Red Sea were directed to 
neutralising the Turkish gun boats in this sea, and, indirectly, to putting pressure on 
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Turkey by hampering her operations in Yemen On January 7, 1912, owing to reports 
of an intended raid on Lritrea, some Itahan destroyers searched the channels among the 
Farsan Islands and put seven Turkish gun boats out of action, while two cruisers bom- 
barded Jebel Tahr and Loheia A blockade was then declared of the coast between 
14°30’N andxs°:r’N — Lhishmut wasafterwards extended to 15 15 N so as to include 
Kamaian Island On various occasions Turkish camps and forts at Akaba, Hodeidah, 
Mocha Djebana and Sheikh Said were shelled by Itahan warships 

Operations on the Spring of 1912 —An attempt at mechation having failed early in 
March, steps were taken by Italy for more active operations The next phase of the 
war consisted in the strengthening of the Italian hold on the Mediterranean hittoral, and 
the extension of naval operations to the Acgean 

he town of Zuara, near the ‘Tunisian frontier, served the Turks as a collecting centre 
for contraband of war, smuggled in over the Tunisian frontier On April roth a force 
of about 10,000 men from Italy Tnpok and Homs, were landed on the Macabez Penin 
sula, under cover of a demonstration by the fleet agaanst Zuara_ Torna, on the main 
land, which 1s accessible by a ford from Macabez, was occupied next day ‘The enemy 
still retained Sidi Said at the neck of the peninsula and could use the caravan route 
through Regdalin ro miles further mland 

The dingibles  P2 ” and “ P3,” which bad now returned from Italy flew over from 
Impolh during these operations, and subsequently carncd out reconnaissances, and 
dropped bombs into hostile camps and entrenchments 

On May 2d the garnson of Homs captured Lebda, two mules further east along the 
coast and retamed it in spite of determined attacks on May 3oth, and June 8th and r2th 
On the latter occasion the Turco-Arabs captured two forts, but were finally repulsed 
with a loss of 400 killed 

Admural Aubry died on March 4th and was succeeded by Admiral Viale On April 
rth, the First Squadron left Taranto and a concentration with part of the Second 
Squadron and the Duke of Abruzzi s flotilla took place in the southern Aegean On 
the r8th, after cutting the cables between Lemmos and Imbros, the fleet (less the 3d 
Division) under Admiral \iale approached the Dardanelles preceded by two cruisers 
which tried to lure the Turkish ships out of the channel Failing in this object the fleet 
bombarded the outer forts Meanwhile the 3d Naval Division destroyed some wireless 
telegraph stations in the Southern \egean and sank a Turkish gunboat at Vathy (Sam 
os) Under cover of these operations the Italians occupied the island of Stampaha 
whcre they established a naval station the Turks rephed by closing the Dardanelles to 
all traffic, an action which mvolved them as was perhaps foreseen by the Itahans, in 
difficultics with neutrals The straits were reopened for trathc on May 10th 

Larly on May 4th a force consisting of about 10 o0e troops from Benghazi Tripoh 
and Tobruk in 7 transports, arrived off the island ot Rhodes A disembarkation was 
eifected in Kahthea Bay on the south coast of the wland while a portion of the fleet 
demonstrated against the towh, 8000 troops were disembarked in two hours and the 
whole force within ght hours The town of Rhodes was occupred next morning but 
the majority ot the garnson withdrew to Psithos twelve mies inland On May rsth 
by a shillfuily combined movement with two columns, which landed by night on oppo- 
site stdes of the island, and a third which moved imland from the town of Rhodes, the 
Turkish force, about 1000 strong was forced to surrender By the end of May the 
Italians had occupied the sslands of Stampaha, Neros, Piscopos, Kharhi, Rhodes, Scar 
panto, Casos, Karpathos, Patmos Kalmnos Lipsos, Kos and Sum 

Meanwhile, at Tripoli, 1t had been decided to crush a Turco Arab force which was 
entrenched at the oasis of Zanzur The total foree employed was 13,000 men At day- 
break on June 8th, the attacking force (2 bngades rst Drvinon) advanced eastwards 
from Gargaresch, heeping touch with the fleet on its nght The remaimng troops were 
held it reserve in two bodies, at Gargaresch and Bu Mellian, to protect the left flank 
and rear of the attack After severe fighting the rst Division captured the position, 
but other Lodies of Arabs hurried up from the south and intervened between the rst 


Division and Gargaresch, till the advance of the second group of reserves compelled 
them to retire. The Italians then fortified a point on the coast north of Zanzur but the 
oasis itself was not yet occupied. 

Occupation of Misrata.—The victory of Zanzur enabled General Caneva to spare 
troops for the occupation of the important oasis of Misrata. On June 15th a composite 
division about 10,000 strong, drawn from Italy, Tripoli, Derna and Benghazi, under 
General Camerana, landed at Bu Sceifa, five miles from Misrata, under cover of a demon- 
stration by the fleet at Ziliten. After repelling an attack by sooo Turco-Arabs on July 
2d, Camerana moved against Misrata on the oth. The advance was made in three 
columns, the right column keeping touch with the fleet. The centre column took 
Zuruk after severe fighting while the right column routed the enemy’s left. The force 
then occupied Misrata. The Italian casualties were 9 killed and 121 wounded. An 
attack on Gherem by General Fara (southwest of Misrata) on July zoth brought on a 
rear guard action which cost the Italians 19 killed and 87 wounded. 

Meanwhile, on the western frontier, on June 26th, Garioni had attacked the enemy's 
position at Sidi Said with two columns, one advancing along the Peninsula and one 
moving parallel to it from Fort Forwa. After three days’ fighting, the enemy were 
driven from successive positions and fell back to Sidi Ali. The Arabs could, however, 
still use the road through Regdalin and Zuara and the occupation of these places was 
therefore decided on. Garioni’s force was first increased to 20,000 men. On August 
4th a demonstration was made to the south-west of Tripoli by the 3d Infantry Division. 
On the same night a force of sooo men (6 battalions and 2 batteries) under General 
Tassoni, landed just east of Zuara which was captured next morning. Simultaneously 
Garioni’s force moved east along the coast from Macabez and joined hands with Tassoni. 
The enemy withdrew to Regdalin. On August 15th the combined forces under Garioni 
captured the Samad hills, between Regdalin and Mensua, thus definitely closing the 
coastal roads to contraband traffic. 

General Caneva’s policy of allowing the enemy to wear themselves out by attrition 
had caused some discontent in Italy, It was urged that for 100,000 regular troops 10 
remain on the defensive against some 6000 Turks and 20,000 Arabs was injurious to 
Ttalian prestige. On September sth, it was announced that, the first phase of the cam- 
paign having been concluded by the occupation of all the points of the coast, General 
Caneva’s task was accomplished. He was then recalled, and two independent com- 
mands were formed under Generals Briccola and Ragni in Tripolitana and Cyrenaica 
respectively. It was understood that an expedition to Gharian would take place in the 
autumn of 1912, 

‘The last naval operation took place on the night of July r2th and 13th, 1912, About 
midnight five Italian torpedo boats, under Commander Millo, entered the Darda- 
nelles to attack the ‘Turkish fleet anchored above the narrows. After reaching Kilid 
Bahr under a heavy fire, the leading boats were stopped by steel cables and the flotilla 
retired. Four of the boats were hit but none seriously damaged. The fear of an Italian 
landing compelled the Turks to keep 30,000 troops within reach of the Dardanelles forts. 

We now reach the closing phase of the war. Early on September 22d a force of 
three brigades from Tripoli attacked the Turco-Arab position south of Zanzur. The 
defenders, who were estimated at 8000, were driven off by 8 Am. Two impetuous 
counter-attacks by Turco-Arab reinforcements, which hurried up from Suani Beni 
Adam, were defeated by the evening after fierce fighting at close quarters. ‘The [talians 
fost 208 killed and 256 wounded. 

The last serious fighting took place in Cyrenaica. On September 15th the Italian 
garrison of Derna had advanced their line to Kasr cl Lebn and Casa Aronne three miles 
south-east of the town. On the 17th these positions, which were held by three brigades, 
were attacked by Enver Bey with a strong force supported by guns. After severe 
fighting the Turco-Arabs were repulsed with a loss of 1100 killed. On October th the 
Italians captured the important position of Sidi Abdullah, three miles south-west of 
Derna; under covexef this operation a battalion and two batteries landed at Bombah, 
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which was occupied without fighting. On October 11th, the Italian line was still 
further advanced on the Sidi Abdullah plateau, the enemy being driven back with heavy 
losses, 

The Italian troops now present in Libya numbered about 110,000, iz. Tripoli and 
neighbourhood 45,000; Zuara and Sidi Said 15,000; Homs 6000; Misrata 10,000; Beng- 
hazi 12,000; Derna. 20,000; Tobruk 6000. The Turco-Arab forces were estimated at 
about 40,000, with a few guns. 

Meanwhile, the Balkan crisis had arisen, and the Turkish mobilisation was being 
hampered by inability to transport troops across the Aegean Sea. 

Peace with Italy was indispensable, but the negotiations came to a deadlock on 
October 12th. Preparations were being made in Italy for active naval operations when 
on October 15th the Porte accepted the Itatian terms, and peace was signed. Turkey 
agreed to withdraw her troops from Libya, without formally recognising Italian sov- 
ereignty. Italy consented to restore the captured islands and to guarantee a portion of 
the Ottoman debt corresponding to the revenues of Libya. 

‘The war had cost Italy about sixteen millions sterling, up to the end of August 1912, 
or £47,250 a day. (H. H. Wane. Major.) 


THE BALKAN WAR: October-December 1912. 

Military conventions for joint action against Turkey had been signed during the 
summer of rqr2 between Bulgaria, Servia, Greece and Montenegro. Some preparatory 
naval and military measures were taken by the Allies during September, at first secretly, 
and more openly on the announcement in the latter part of September that grand 
manoeuvres of 200,000 Turkish troops were to be held near Adrianople. The manoeu- 
vres in question were cancelled on the advice of the Powers, and the Turkish reservists 
were dismissed; nevertheless, on September 3oth, the four States of the Balkan League 
issued orders for mobilisation, a step to which the Porte replied by a similar order on 
October rst, and by impounding some 150 Greek vessels lying in Ottoman ports. 
Mobilisation and concentration appear to have been completed in Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Greece about October 12th to 16th; and in Montenegro, where distances are shorter, by 
the 7th. In Turkey serious delay was caused by the inability to transport troops over 
the Aegean because of the war with Italy, and by the absence of many units from their 
peace stations owing to recent political disturbances. 

Montenegro, having finished her concentration first, declared war on October 8th. 
‘This step was probably taken to anticipate intervention by the Powers; it may also 
have heen desired 1o capture Scutari before its defences could be further strengthened, 
and to detain as many Turkish troops as possible in the west. On October 13th the 
other States of the Balkan League presented an identic note to Turkey demanding re- 
forms in Macedonia, and the demobilisation of the Turkish Army. On the 17th the 
Porte, declining further negotiations, declared war on Bulgaria and Servia. Some 
attempt was made to detach Greece from the League, but on the evening of the r7th 
that Power declared war upon Turkey. 

‘The Turkish territory in Europe was divided geographically into three principal 
regions, forming distinct theatres of war:—an eastern region of open country in Thrace: 
a western mountainous region between the Vardar Valley and the Adriatic; and a central 
belt of rugged country between the Aegean Sea and the Rhodope Mountains; the latter 
range was crossed by passes on the Uskub-Sofia and Serres-Struma Valley-Sofia roads, 
but was otherwise impassable for large bodies. Strategically, the eastern theatre of 
war, on the direct road to Constantinople, was of greatest importance, and it was in this 
direction that Bulgaria deployed her largest masses. But the geographical conditions 
and the territorial ambitions of the other allied States favoured a development of their 
chief strength in the western theatre of war. 

. The Butgarian forces destined to invade Thrace consisted of 8 regular divisions, 
various reserve brigades (afterwards formed into 2 additional divisions), and 1 cavalry 
division, with a total strength of about 200,000. These troops were organised in three 
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armies:—the 1st Army (General Kutincheff), comprising the rst and 8th Divisions 
(50,000 men with 100 guns}, which was originally assembled near Sofa and then secretly 
transported by rail through Philippopolis to Yamboli; the znd Army (General Ivanoff), 
composed of the 3rd and 8th Divisions and the Cavalry division (50,000 men with 260 
guns), which was concentrated about Tirnova; and the 3rd Army (General Dimitrieff) 
with the 4th, sth, 9th Divisions (72,000 with 250 guns), which was concentrated east of 
Yamboli. A secondary force composed of the 7th Division (Genera! Todoroff), about 
24,000 strong, was assembled near Dubnitza; the object of this force was to invade 
Macedonia by the Struma and Mesta Valleys and preserve communication between 
the allied forces in the eastern and western theatres of war. Finally the and Division 
(24,000) under General Kovacheff was to cross the frontier south of Haskovo and safe- 
guard the right of the and army. A Bulgarian detachment, said to be formed from the 
ist Army Inspection, accompanied the znd Servian Army along the Kustendil-Uskub 
road. The total force under arms at the outset was 340,000, General Savoff was in 
chicf command, with headquarters at Stora Zagora. 

The Scrvian forces were concentrated in 4 groups or armies;—the rst Army, consist- 
ing of three rst line, or two 2nd line divisions, and 1 cavalry division (about 97,000 with 
232 guns), under the Crown Prince and General Putnik, on the Nish-Vranya road; the 
so-called 2nd Army (General Stephanovich), composed of one 1st line division (21,000 
with 36 guns), strengthened by a Bulgarian detachment, on the Kustendil-Uskub road; 
the 3rd Army (Gencral Yankovich), composed of one 1st line and two 2nd line divisions, 
(50,000 with 120 guns), near Kursumljc; and a 4th or Ibar Army (General Zikhovitch), 
consisting of one 2nd line division (15,000) at Raska, with detachments of 7,000 and 
3,000 3rd line troops at Ivanjica and Vzice respectively. The total force under arms was 
200,000 men with 430 guns. 

The Greek forces were assembled in two principal masses. On the east the main army 
of 4 divisions (44,000), afterwards increased by 3 reserve divisions, under the Crown 
Prince and General Danglis, was concentrated near Larissa and Trikala with a view to 
operations im Thessaly against the Turkish Southern Army; on the west a secondary 
group (originally about 12,000) under General Sapuntsakis, based on Missolonghi, was 
to neutralise the Turkish forces in Epirus, and capture Prevesa. 

The Montenegrin forces formed 3 armies:—a Central Army, under Prince Danilo, of 
5 brigades (14,000 men), with zo guns; a Southern Army of 3 brigades (8,000 men), 
with heavy artillery; and a Northern Army of 3 brigades (9,000 men), with 12 guns. 
‘The first two armies wete destined to advance north and south of Lake Scutari against 
the town of Scutari and Mount Tarabosch. The Norther Army was to invade the 
Sanjak of Novi Bazar, and join the Servians. Headquarters were at Podgoritza. 

The Turkish forces were organised in 3 principal armies and several minor groups, 
as follows: (1) A Main or Eastern Army in Thrace, consisting of the rst, and, 3rd, 4th, 
17th and 18th Army Corps and a cavalry corps, besides various Red#f divisions, making, 
it is said, about 116,000 rifles, 3,000 sabres and 312 guns in all at the outbreak of war, 
This force, which was commanded by Abdullah Pasha, was based on Constantinople, 
Eregli, and Rodosto, and was being concentrated in the area Dimotika, Eski Baba, Kirk 
Kilisse, Adrianople. The latter place was surrounded by a girdle of strong modern forts 
with a perimeter of at least 22 miles, and garrisoned by about 32,000 men under Shukri 
Pasha. Kirk Kilisse had only 3 permanent forts, but these had been supplemented by 
numerous semi-permanent works, converting it with an entrenched camp. (2) A West- 

“ern Army destined to oppose the Servians, consisting of the sth, 6th and 7th Corps and 
six Redif divisions (94,000 with 260 guns), under Zekki Pasha; the greater part of ths 
amny was in the Plain of Uskub, with advanced posts pushed up towards Vranya and 
Kustendil; three divisions, with numerous Arnaut auxiliaries, making about 40,000 in 
all, were in the Sanjak of Novi Bazar and in the Lab Valley. (3) A Southern Army, in- 
cluding 2 independent and z Asiatic Redéf divisions, about 30,000 in all, under Hassan 
Tahsin Pasha, concentrated at Kozhani and Diskata, and intended to oppose the Greek 
main army. In addition there was a force of 24,000, known as the Struma Army (24, 
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900) at Serres and a detachment of 15,000 near Gumuljina, keeping touch between the 
Turkish Eastern and Western armies. There were also independent groups of 18,000 
under Essad Pasha in Epirus, between Janina and the Greek frontier; and of 20,000 
chiefly Albanian Redifs, at Scutari and Tuzi under Hassan Riza Pacha. The above 
figures are necessarily only estimates, representing the best information available at 
Christmas 1912. The numbers in Thrace were being constantly augmented by the 
arrival of troops from Asia. Ali Riza Pasha was in chief command in Macedonia. The 
supreme command of the whole Ottoman forces was given to Nazim Pasha. 

As regards the maritime forces, the Greek Navy (1 modern cruiser, 21 torpedo craft 
and 1 submarine) was assembled off Salamis; 4 destroyers purchased in England and 3 
obtained from Germany were still on their way out. The Bulgarian flotilla (6 coast- 
defence torpedo boats) was at Varna, which port, like that of Burgas, was fortified and 
defended by mine fields, The Turkish Fleet (3 battleships, 2 cruisers and 20 torpedo 
craft) was in the Bosporus and the Dardanelles; both these Straits were defended by 
powerful coast defences; while the Dardanelles channel was mined at Chanak. 


Eastern Theatre of War. 

Operations of the Bulgarian Armies.—The Turks hoped to complete their concentra- 
tion on the railway while the Bulgarians wasted their strength against Kirk Kilisse and 
Adrianople, They apparently believed that the latter fortress, which lies on the natural 
line’ of invasion from Eastern Rumelia, would be the first objective of the invaders. 
General Savofi’s initial dispositions were designed to confirm this impression, though his 
main attack was really to be directed against Kirk Kilisse. 

On October roth the 2nd Army (Ivanoft), which had advanced from about Simenli- 
‘Tirnova, moving on both banks of the Maritza, occupied the frontier post of Mustapha 
Pasha; on the two following days it closed on Adrianople from the north and west; 
meanwhile, the 3rd Army (Dimitrieff) was advancing on Kirk Kilisse from the north in 
four columns, on a front of 30 miles (Petra to Samakov); the 1st Army (Kutinchefl) 
advanced on the right (west) of the 3rd army. 

From October 2and to the 24th the 1st and 3rd Bulgarian Armies were engaged north. 
and north-west of Kirk Kilisse. It appears that the Turks, who had brought 70,000 men 
up to this flank, attempted a night attack, which was repulsed by the Bulgarians, and 
that a panic then ensued among certain Redif divisions. Kirk Kilisse was captured 
on the 24th with large quantities of supplies, and the Turkish army, much disorganised, 
fell back to the railway and to Bunarhissar. Dimitrieff’s centre was moved forward 
to Kavaky, where a Turkish rearguard was driven back after an obstinate fight. 

Meanwhile, the 2nd Army had attacked Adrianople (22nd-23rd), but had failedtocap- 
ture any of the main defences; a Turkish sortie had been repulsed with the loss of 12 
guns. On October 23rd the rst Bulgarian Army pushed its right wing to the Tunja 
Valley, north of Adrianople; it next advanced its left wing to the Maritza Valley, south 
of that fortress, thus completing the investment (Oct. 29th). The Bulgarian cavalry 
occupied Eski Baba (Oct. 27th), capturing 4 locomotives and 243 trucks. 

While these operations were in progress, the 2nd Bulgarian Division had crossed the 
Rhodope range from the north, and defeated a Turkish force at Kirjali (Oct. 20th); part 
of this division then descended the Arda valley to join the 2nd Army before Adrianople. 
Further east, the main body of General Todoroff’s force in the Struma Valley had cap- 
tured the important Kresna defile and was approaching Demirhissar, while a force 
detached to the Mesta Valley had occupied Buk on the Salonica-Dedeagach railway, 
thus severing communication between the Turkish Eastern and Western Armies; other 
portions of the 7th Division had advanced south-west to Kochana and Strumnitza. 

The Bulgarian rst and 3rd Armies made no further advance till October 28th; the 
Pause, which was perhaps due to the failure of the attack on Adrianople, enabled 
Abdullah Pasha? to effect a change of front to the line Lule Burgas-Viza; this 
position, 20 miles in extent, was held by the 4th, rst and and Corps (in order fromleft to 

‘Accounts differ as to whether Nazim Pasha or Abdullah Pasha was in command. 
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right), while the 3rd Corps was in reserve in rear of the right. Abdullah Pasha’s plan 
‘was to remain on the defensive on the left at Lule Burgas, while his right wing, supported 
it is said, by some troops landed at Midia, took the offensive towards Kirk Kilisse. 

The Bulgarians attacked on the 2oth with the ist Army, reinforced by 3 brigades 
from the troops investing Adrianople, against Lule Burgas, and with the ard Army against 
Viza. The Turkish positions in the open country on the left were poorly entrenched; 
their troops had been for days without food, and ammunition was scarce. From the 
first their artillery was overwhelmed by the better served guns of the Bulgarians. On 
the jrst their left centre (rst Corps) gave way, and on November rst the whole left 
wing fell back in some disorder to Chorlu, abandoning a great part of its artillery. ‘The 
3rd Corps in the hilly and wooded ground, on the right flank gained some success on 
October grat, but on November and it too wasdriven back. The Bulgarians only pur- 
sued for a short distance, and the Turks retreated slowly towards the Chatalja lines, 
covered by a cavalry division. This battle ended the first stage of the war in Thrace, 
which had cost the Turks about 30,000 killed and wounded and at least 20,000 missing. 

For reasons which remained obscure the Bulgarian Army —or at any rate its right 
wing—halted on the battlefield till November 7th; this delay was concealed at the time, 
and reports were disseminated in the Press of a vigorous pursuit, and of a second victory 
near Cherkesskeui. Actually the Turkish rearguard did not leave ChorJu til November 
6th; on the following day the Bulgarians advanced on both sides of the railway; on the 
soth/rith their right wing drove the Turks out of Rodosto in spite of the fire of a Turk- 
ish warship; by the 13th they had pressed the Turks back across the Kara Su. 

The Chatalja lines, in which the Turkish Army wes now assembled, were a position 
of great natural strength extending along a chain of heights across the peninsula from 
sea to sea, protected on either flank by lakes, and in front by a swampy river valley. 
The defences consisted of about 110 works of various dates, armed with heavy guns and 
providing several tiers of fire. Owing to the absence of pursuit, the Turkish army had 
largely recovered from its disorganisation, and the arrival of Asiatic reinforcements had 
to some extent replaced the losses suffered at Lule Burgas. But cholera had broken 
out and was making ravages among the troops and refugees in rear of the lines. 

On November 17th the Bulgarians unmasked their batteries and commenced an 
attack with the rst Army (3 divisions) on the Hamidieh forts west of Hademkeui, and 
with the grd Army (4 divisions) against the Turkish lines south of Lake Derkos, The 
Bulgarian artillery, consisting chiefly of field batteries, was unable to silence the enemy’s 
fortress guns on the higher ground. The Turkish warships rendered effective assistance 
on the southern flank. After gaining ground on the night of the r7th/18th, the attack- 
ing troops were either withdrawn or driven back across the Kara Su, and the action 
was broken off by the Bulgarians under cover of an artillery cannonade on the roth. 
The bulk of the Bulgarian forces was withdrawn west of Chatalja village, and billeted 
in villages along the railway, covered towards the east by entrenchments about Chilskeui 
and Kalissakeui. 

Meanwhile, negotiations for an armistice had been commenced at the instance of 
Turkey. The Allies demanded as guarantees the surrender of the besieged fortresses 
and the evacuation of the Chatalja position, conditions which the Turks, elated by their 
success, refused even to consider. Hostilities were resumed on November rst, but 
discussions were again commenced on the 24th, and no serious land fighting took place 
in this quarter till the signature of the armistice (Dec. 3rd). 

The reports of an intended attack on the Dardanelles Jed the Turks to assemble 30,- 
900 troops in the Gallipoli Peninsula, where Torgat Shefket Pasha was appointed to 
command. Some Kurdish and Hamidieh cavalry were shipped across the Sea of 
Marmora to operate in the Kuru Dagh and Tefkur Dagh hills, north of the Peninsula. 

Meanwhile, in the central theatre of war, General Todoroff with the main body of the 
7th Division had advanced from Demirhissar on Salonica, reaching that town just after 
its capitulation to the Greeks. Portions of this army then occupied Kavalla (Nov. 
15th) and Serres (Nov. zoth). 
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The end of November was marked by a Bulgarian victory near the Aegean coast. 

As already mentioned, a force of 15,000 Turks had been defeated at Kirjali on October 
2oth and had retired towards Gumuljina, where their presence constituted a threat on 
the rear of the troops investing Adrianople. During November, operations against this 
force were undertaken by'various Bulgarian detachments; one column of the 2nd Division, 
advancing from Kirjali, drove the Turks southwards to Gumuljina; while other columns, 
consisting largely of cavalry, pushed down the Maritza valley to cut the Turks off from 
Dedcagach. Gumuljina was captured on November 22nd; the Turks then retired along 
the railway to Fere station, and finally took up a position north of Merhanli village. 
There the Bulgarian columns closed round them, and after an artillery combat on the 
26th, the whole force surrendered on the 27th. The prisoners numbered 12,000, includ- 
ing Yawer Pasha and his two divisional commanders. While these operations were in 
progress, a portion of one of the Bulgarian columns, which had descended the Maritza 
valley, had entered Dedeagach (Nov. 26th), capturing large quantities of rolling stock; 
another detachment had moved farther east to Malgara, midway between Dedeagach 
and Rodosto. The occupation of Dedeagach rendered possible the transfer of part of 
General Todoroff’s army to Thrace. This force, numbering about 12,000, was embarked. 
at Salonica in Greek transports between November 23rd and 27th, and landed at Dedea- 
gach about the 28th-30th. Railway communication from Dedeagach to Dimotika was 
opened about November 22nd. 

Of the siege of Adrianople meanwhile few details became known; the garrison under 
Shukri Pasha maintained an active defence, and, in spite of pralonged bombardment and 
numerous costly attacks, no important success was gained by the besiegers, except the 
capture of the Kara Tepe and Papas Tepe forts on November roth, It does not appear 
that the Bulgarian ordnance was of sufficient power for the task imposed on it. After 
the capture of Kirk Kilisse (Oct. 24th) a portion of the investing force was withdrawn to 
reinforce the field army, and their places were taken by 3rd line troops. At the begin 
ning of November 45,000 troops of the rst and 2nd Servian Armies are said to have joined 
the besieging force. Attempts by the garrison to break out towards the south and east 
were repulsed on November 18th and 24th. A final unsuccessful assault was made on 
the west front just before the conclusion of the armistice. 

The Bulgarian recruits of the 1913 and 1914 contingents were called out to replace 
losses, and left for the front after a short training on November 25th. 


Western Theatre of War. 

Operations of the Servian Armies —The Servian plan of campaign was apparently for 
the 1st and 2nd Armies to‘converge on the plain of Uskub while the 3rd Army safeguarded 
the right flank of the movement, captured Prishtina, and moved on Uskub via the 
Kachanik Pass, The gth Army, in the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, was to get touch with the 
Montenegrins and neutralize the Moslem elements in this region. On the other hand 
Zekki Pasha’s intention was, it is stated, to keep his army concentrated near Uskub, and 
act on interior lines against the Servian 1st and 2nd Armies; while the troops in the 
Sanjak were to prevent a junction of the Servians and Montenegrins, afid to raid the 
Servian communications. 

On October roth the 1st Servian Army crossed the frontier, and on the 22nd—after 
delaying, to allow the advance of the 2nd and 3rd Armies to make itself felt—it came in 
touch with the Turkish 6th and 7th Corps near Kumanovo. The Turks attacked on the 
23rd, but were repulsed; early on the 24th the Servian rst Army took the offensive, assist-~ 
ed by a detachment of the 2nd Army, and gained acomplete victory. Meanwhile the 
Servian 2nd Army had occupied Strazin on November z2nd, and had reached Kratovo, 
where part of the Turkish 5th Corps was defeated on the 26th. The Turkish Army, 
demoralised by its defeat at Kumanovo and finding its retreat threatened, evacuated 
Uskub without further fighting, abandoning most of its artillery (115-120 guns) and 
immense quantities of stores. The Servians entered Uskub on the 26th. 

The greater part of Zekki Pasha’s Army retired from Uskub to Kuprulu; but one 
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detachment, too late to follow this road, caped westwaids to Kalkandele After a 
yain attempt to reorganise the troops, Kupiulu was abandoned on November ist, and 
the Turkish army continucd its retreat in two portions, a detachment following the 
Vardar valley, while the main body retired through Perlepe towards Monastir 

Meanwhile, the Servian 3rd Army had taken Mitrowntza and Pushtina (October 22nd) 
—the latter after severe fightmg—and was advancing by Lersovich towards Pusrend 
In the Sanyah of Nowi Bazar the 4th Army had captured Syemica on October 24th, gain 
ing touch with the Montenegrins, and Novi Bazvr after 3 days fighting on October 27th 
Plevie was taken on the 28th, the Turkish garrison escaping over the Austnan frontier, 
Nova Varosh surrendered on November sth By the middle of November the region 
north of Kachamh Pass was practically in the hands of the Alles The mam body of 
the 4th Servian 4rmy 1emforced by two newly formed reserve divisions then moved to- 
wards Ipek, and contmued the pacufication of the country 

After the capture of Uskub the Servian armies were partly reconstituted One 2nd 
hae division of the 1st Army and the one division of the 2nd Army, under General Ste 
phanovitch were dispatched by rail, via Soha, to assist the Bulgarians in Thrace A 
portion of the rst Army, consisting chiefly of cavalry, pushed down the Vardar Valley, 
defeated some Turkish detachments at Demr Kapu, and Doran (Nov sth), and 
eventually entered Salomica after its surrender to the Greeks on November 8th 

The bulk of the 1st Army (4 divisions) pursued the main body of Zeki Pasha’s Army 
along the Kupiulu-Monastir road The Turkish rearguard was defeated in a two days 
battle (Nov 4th/sth), near Perlepe which town was occupied on the 6th Here the 
advance of the Servians appears to have been suspended for a week, owing perhaps to. 
ditticulties of suoply and to a heavy snowfall which commenced on November 7th 

Ihe grd Servian Army moved from Fensovich against the Turkish detachment which 
had retired westwards from Uskub this army occupied Kalkandcle on October 31st 
From this port the pursuit was continued by the Morava 2nd lune division, which now 
came under the orders of the rst Army, to Gostrvar (Nov 3rd) and thence to Kurchevo, 
here the Turks were reinforced but were again defeated after heavy fighting on Novem- 
ber 6th The Morava Division now suspended its pursuit and prepared to co operate 
with the 1st Army’s advance from Perlepe on Monastir 

Though a decisive battle was still to be fought, political reasons induced the Servians 
to send the remainder of Yankovich’s army (2 divisions) on a difheult march across the 
snow covered mountains to the Adnatic coast The route taken was by Prissend and 
across the Mirdite country where the troops were well received The Servians captured 
Alessio on November 17th/x8th after shght opposition, with the aid of 5 Montenegrin. 
battalions After a short rest at Alessio a portion of the 3rd Army accompanied by 
several hundred Mabssores, marched southwards along the Adnatic coast to Durazzo, 
which they reached on November 28th 

The main body of the rst Servian Army (4 divisions and x cavalry division) appears 
to have resumed its advance about November 14th, by which time the Morava 2nd line 
‘Division from Karchevo had come up in hne with it on the mght The Turkish Army, 
consisting of the remains of the sth, 6th and 7th Corps, occupied a front of 20 miles from 
Novak to Gopes, 2 independent divisions were sn reserve at Monastir Their total 
strength is variously put at 35,000 men with 50 guns and go,ooo men with roo guns. 
On the 17th, without waiting for the armyal of the Greek Main Army from Salonica, 
the Servian troops forced the passage of the swift runming Cerna, wading breast deep 
through the icy water On the 18th and roth the Morava Division, on the ght flank, 
enveloped the Turkish left, while theapproach of the Greek Army from Ostrovo threat- 
ened thear line of retreat After four days fighting, m which the Servian gunnery again 
asserted its supenonty, the Turks gave way (Nov roth/zcth). Some fiagments 
of ther army broke through towards Flonna and Gonitza, and reachcd the Grammos 
mountains, but the greater part were dispersed or fell mto the hands of the Greck 
columns near Bamtza The Servians captured 5,000 prisoners and the greater part of 
the Turkish,grjillery Thear cavalry pursued as far as Florina, where they joined hands 
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with the Greeks. The Morava Division captured Resna on November 21st, and a force 
was then despatched via Elbassan (Dec. ist) to Tirana, where touch was gained with 
the Servian troops at Durazzo. Dibra surrendered on November zoth. On the same 
day, at Valona, Ismail Kemal Bey proclaimed the independence of Albania. 

Operations of the Montenegrin Armies—Montenegro had started the war, and on 
October oth all three Montenegrin armies were set in motion. The Northern Army (Vu- 
kovich) occupied Bjelopolje on the 13th, and then turned off towards Berane, where the 
Turks (5 battalions, and 3,000 Arpauts) were defeated on the 15th with the loss of 700 
prisoners and 12 guns. Berane was occupied on the 16th. Vukovich next occupied 
Plava (Oct. roth), and Ipek, after an obstinate defence, on October 31st. Meanwhile, 
a portion of his army had advanced to Sjenica, where it got touch with the Servians on 
October 24ih. Farther north an irregular brigade crossed the Tara and attacked 
Plevije on October 28th in conjunction with the Servians. 

The Central Army fired the first shot,in the war on October oth. On the soth it 
stormed the fortifications of Dechich; on the x4th it obtained the surrender of Tuzi with 
six Nizam battalions and three guns. Meanwhile General Martinovich’s army was 
advancing south of Lake Scutari; a right wing detachment of this army was thrown 
across the Boyana River. Both armies were, however, brought to a standstill in the 
second week of October, before the defences of Scutari and Mt. Tarabosh; siege opera- 
tions were then commenced and were carried on chiefly by artillery fire, but the fortifica~ 
tions proved too strong for the Montenegrin guns; the defence was active, and repeated 
sorties were made against the investing troops. ¢ 

In November one brigade of Martinovich’s army was detached southwards along 
the Adriatic coast and occupied San Giovanni de Medua on the r6th, afterwards assist- 
ing the Servians to capture Alessio on the 17th/18th, On November 23rd this brigade 
was recalled to the siege of Scutari, where the situation had became critical owing to the 
attitude of the Mirdites. On the 28th all the Montenegrin forces—except some detach- 
ments in the Sanjak of Novi Bazar—were ordered to concentrate round Scutari; the 
King then took over the supreme command, with General Vukovich as Chief of the 
Staff. Operations round Scutari were continued during the peace conference, as the 
armistice was not recognised by the Turkish commander. 

Operations of the Greek Armies.—On October 18th the Greek Main Army crossed the 
frontier at the Mcluna Pass; on the 19th the Turkish advanced troops were driven from 
Elassona; a Greek detachment was sent from the latter place to Caterina (on the coast) 
which was occupied on the 28th. Meanwhile the Main Army advanced northwards 
and completely defeated the Turkish Southern Army at the Sarantoporos Defile, cap- 
turing 22 guns, The Greeks pursued through Serfije (Oct. 23rd) to Kozhani, whence 
the 5th Division was detached as a left flank guard, towards Banitza. The rest of the 
Greek Army advanced to Verria, which was reached, after some fighting at the Tripota- 
mos defile, on October 29th. The Turkish Struma Army made a final attempt to save 
Salonica by taking up a position with its main body (25,000 men) at Yenidje Vardar on 
the left flank of the Crown Prince’s line of advance, while a detachment at Plati Bridge 
barred the direct route to Salonica. The Greek Army defeated both these forces on 
November 2nd, capturing 14 guns, and, after a difficult march across the swampy Kam- 
pania plain, received the surrender of Hassan Tahsin Pasha and 29,000 Turkish troops 
at Salonica on November 8th. An attempt by part of the garrison to break out towards 
the east was frustrated by Tocloroff’s Bulgarian force on the oth. 

The sth Greek Division, 4.500 strong, which had diverged to the north-west from 
Kozhani, engaged a Turkish rearguard at Nalbandkeui on October 29th; on November 
and it was attacked near Banitza by 15.000 Turks and fell back on Sorovech; here it 
suffered a further reverse on November 5th and retreated towards Kozani, losing—it is 
said—r2 guns, which were retaken by the Servians at Monastir, 

On November 15th 5 divisions of the Greek Main Army left Salonica, to co-operate 
with the Servian ist Army, marching in two columns, one via Kailar, which picked up 
the sth Division on its way, and one by the direct Salonica-Vodena road, on Monastir. 
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The 2 columns united near Banitza, encountering little opposition, though their approach 
no doubt influenced the result of the battle of Monastir. As it was, they captured large 
numbers of prisoners and several guns in the defiles of Pisoderi and dispersed some bodies 
of Turkish troops retreating via Florina. On November sth, the Greek cavalry, sup- 
ported by an infantry division, attacked Kastoria (south-west of Sorovech), capturing 
more prisoners and guns. In December the Main Army, advancing by Goritza, defeat 
ed the Turks at the Sangoni Pass, and then pushed on towards Janina. 

The Western Greek Army under General Sapuntsakis crossed the frontier near 
Arta on the outbreak of war, and detached a force with some heavy guns to besiege 
Prevesa; that fortress surrendered on November 4th, after bombardment by sea and 
land, with s00-600 prisoners. The main column continued its advance towards Penti- 
pigadia, but met with a slight reverse on October 23rd. On November 14th General 
Sapuntzakis had again advanced and had captured Mount Metsovo. On November 
28th his troops appeared before Janina. Meanwhile the Turkish force in Epirus had 
been reinforced by the remnants of the Western Army from Monastir. 

Hostilities were continued during the Peace Conference, as the Greeks were not 
parties to the armistice. About December roth an attack was made on the Turkish 
position near Janina, while a force of 2 Greek battalions and some irregulars was landed 
at Santa Quaranta to effect a diversion on this flank. This detachment was re-embarked 
after an encounter with 8 Turkish battalions west of Janina. On December rath/13th 
the Greeks attacked Janina and made some progress towards the Bizani fort; on 
the 2oth/zand the Turks took the offensive against the Greek forces south of Janina but 
were repulsed with heavy losses, 


. Naval Operations, 

Except in the inland seas the Greek fleet had held undisputed maritime command 
throughout*the war. About October r7th some destroyers were detached to the Ionian 
Sea to assist in the siege of Prevesa and blockade the Epirus coast; about December 4th 
Greek warships are said to have bombarded Valona and occupied the island of Sasseno, 
evoking a protest from the Albanian provisional government. The remainder of the 
fleet, under Admiral Conduriotis, acting in the Aegean, occupied Mudras Bay (Lemnos) 
as a base, on October 21st, and blockaded the Dardanelles. Subsequently the islands of 
Thasos, Imbros, Samothrace, Tenedos, Ikara, Psara, and Strati were captured by the 
fleet, and troops were landed on Chios and Mitylene, where fighting continued for some 
weeks, On October 31st a Greek torpedo boat sank the old Turkish cruiser Feth-i- 
Bulend in Salonica harbour. 

The Turkish fleet was occupied during October in convoying transports from 
Trebizond and Sinope to Constantinople, and in blockading the coast of Bulgaria, In 
November it assisted in the defence of the Chatalja lines, enfilading the Bulgarian at- 
tacks on the southern flank, On November 21st the cruiser Hamidieh was badly dam- 
aged by a Bulgarian torpedo attack about 15 miles off Varna. On December 16th the 
Turkish fleet issued from the Dardanelles and exchanged shots with the Greek squadron, 
afterwards retiring within the straits. 

After negotiations commencing on November 25th between the plenipotentiaries of 
the Turks and Allies at Bagchekeui, in front of the Chatalja lines, an armistice was signed 
on December 3rd between Turkey on the one hand, and Bulgaria, Servia, and Monte- 
negro on the other. The chief conditions were that the belligerent armies should retain 
the positions they then occupied; that the besieged fortresses should not be revictualled, 
and that the Bulgarian army should receive supplies by way of the Black Sea and of 
Adrianople, but not for 10 days after the signing of the armistice. It was also stipulated 
that negotiations should begin in London on December 13th. Greece declined to sign 
the armistice, being unwilling to relax the blockade of the Epirus coast. The interrup- 
tion of the Turkish maritime communications was therefore maintained during the 
Peace confespiite.. (HH, Wane.) 
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THE WORLD'S ARMIES AND THEIR DEVELOPHENT 
I. Tendencies of Military Progress. 

During the years gto-r2 no very large increase in numbers has been made in any 
army. On the other hand certain European armies have suffered more or less serious 
Josges in men and war material as the result of recent campaigns. No important change 
in organisation is recorded except in the case of the Russian army which is now being 
reorganised. In some armies organisation has been modified with a view to perfecting 
arrangements for rapid and secure mobilisation and for increasing the numbers available 
on the outbreak of war. The most important as well as general change in military arma- 
ments has been the employment of aircraft, the influence of which upon land warfare is 
an interesting problem, while in some cases improvements and increase in artillery and 
machine guns are also recorded. Both the intercommunication and rearward services 
of armies generally have been improved through the development of wireless telegraphy 
and mechanical transport. 

‘The tendency of military progress undoubtedly continues to lie in the direction of 
constant readiness for war based upon very complete and thorough previous prepara- 
lions. The Great Powers have been concentrating their energies and resources during 
peace in developing the power to strike with their whole strength and with the fullest 
effect immediately hostilities commence. It is considered in military circles that wars 
between neighbouring civilised states in adjacent territories will not under existing 
conditions be Iong or protracted. They will tend to be coniparatively short, but ex- 
tremely severe struggles. Under these conditions the power to strike quickly and with 
overwhelming force at decisive points is essential for success. Modern strategy accord- 
ingly aims at securing the initial advantage by surprise if necessary, and pressing it by a 
sustained offensive until resistance is crushed without affording either time or opportuni- 
ty for the enemy to recover his morale and strength. The whole object of good strategy 
is to gain the initiative and strike the first effective blow, and then follow it as quickly 
as possible with a decisive blow. 

It is possible, of course, that conflicts between civilised peoples may still be protracted 
as in the case of the South African and Manchurian campaigns, if armies have to be 
despatched great distances over land or sea to operate in vast theatres of war thinly 
populated with civilised men or inhabited by savage races and lacking in adequate 
supplies, roads, railways and other facilities for communication. But in wars between 
neighbouring states such as the first phase of the Balkan campaign of 1912, or in con- 
flicts between Great Powers, when opposing armies will come quickly into touch and 
operate in thickly populated theatres of war well supplied with roads and railways, 
which make it possible for troops, with the help of efficient rearward services and mechan- 
ical transport, to move rapidly over considerable distances, the final crisis cannot under 
ordinary circumstances be delayed very long. It is highly improbable that such 
struggles will be protracted, more especially in the case of great industrial communities. 

‘Apart altogether from the loss of life and expenditure involved in actual fighting, 
which in conflicts between Great Powers must be stupendous, the interruption of the 
normal activities of national existence and particularly the paralysis of trade and in- 
dustry consequent upon warlike operations on a vast scale, coupled with the probable 
shortage and increased cost of the necessities of life, will all seriously drain the resources 
and sap the strength of the combatant peoples if continued for any length of time. 
‘There is moreover the possibility that such conflicts, owing to factors that are considered 
below in relation to the Balance of Power, may become almost universal, involving many 
allied peoples whose territories comprise whole continents with calamitous effects which 
must be felt throughout the world. Although these considerations are not likely to 
deter nations from engaging in wars upon sufficient provocation in the present temper of 
humanity, they will certainly tend to make them more onerous and costly and therefore 
tess protracted. . 

In view of these tendencies success in war to-day depends primarily upon readiness 
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for war during peace, Nations will stand or fall according to their strength at the hour 
of trial and the rapidity with which they are able to develop it to strike an effective 
blow. It must be remembered that while the duration of war tends to become shorter, 
the time required for making necessary preparation for it tends to become longer. An 
army is now too complicated a piece of mechanism to improvise or create hastily. It 
is no longer possible to make men in a short time into efficient soldiers, much less into 
efficient officers, upon whom devolves the whole work of training armies in peace and 
leading them in war. Even weapons have been transformed by science into instruments 
which are only effective in expert hands. For all these reasons the tendencies of military 
progress strongly militate against the possibility of making untrained or half trained 
men into efficient soldiers after war breaks out with any prospect of success or utility. 
On the other hand to oppose efficient soldiers with partly trained or ill-equipped troops, 
however courageous and strong in numbers, is utterly futile. That they will be doomed 
to useless slaughter and certain defeat under such circumstances is the clearest of 
military truths. To-day nothing but complete readiness justifies the experiment of war. 


I, Numbers, Organisation, Armament, 

The following figures are approximate throughout and include all ranks. 

Austyia~Hungary.—Establishments: Peace 425,000; War, 2,300,000. The effect 
of the Army Bill of 1912 will be to add about 45,000 men during ‘the next five years. 
There has been no important change in organisation, The chief development in 
armaments, apart from aircraft, has been a large increase in machine guns. 

France.—Establishments: Peace, 610,000; War, 3,900,000. The normal organisa- 
tion of the army consists of 23 Army Corps and 41 Cavalry Brigades. The chief develop- 
ment in organisation and armament, apart from aircraft, has been the reorganisation 
of the field artillery, as the result of which 656 field and mountain guns, 12 heavy guns 
and about 6,000 men have been added to the peace establishment. 

German}.—Establishments: Peace, 623,000, War, 4,150,000. By the recent 
Defence Law (Military) two new Army Corps have been organised out of the extra 
divisions and brigades of the former 23 Army Corps—thus making in peace 25 Army 
Corps, each of two divisions and six extra brigades. To complete the two new Army 
Corps, field and foot artillery batteries, 2 Pioneer Battalions and 2 Train Battalions were 
to be raised in r912. In addition, the number of machine gun companies is being dou- 
bled—at present one regiment in each infantry brigade is provided with a machine gun 
company, These changes will result in an increase of numbers. 

British Empire.— United Kingdom:—Regular Army (Peace establishment) 137,500. 
Army Reserve! (strength) 139,000. Special Reserve (strength) 91,000. Territorial 
Force? (strength) 260,000, India:—Regular Army (War strength) 76,700, Indian 
Army, Native troops (regimental establishments) 159,000, Reserve 36,000. Colonics 
and Egypt:—Regular Army (Peace establishment) 45,000, Self-Governing Dominions:*— 
Canada:—Dominion Troops, Permanent Force 3,000; Militia 42,000, Australi 
Commonwealth Troops, Permanent Force 2,400; Citizen Forces 35,000, New Zealand:— 
Dominion Troops, Permanent Force 500; Territorial Force 34,000. South Africa:— 
the Union Defence Force has not yet come into existence. Changes in the armament 
of the Regular Army in the United Kingdom, apart from aircraft, include the issue of an 
improved cartridge and the adoption of a new Howitzer gun. There has been no im- 
portant change in the organisation or armament of the lar Army abroad, the 
Indian Army or the Territoria] Force. The Canadian Militia has been reorganised 
and the Australian and South African Forces established on the basis of a moderate 

1A National Reserve has been formed, but enlistment carries no obligation of training 
or eervice and the force is at it without organisation, equipment, arms or uniform. 

2 Phis force is not fit to take the field against continental troops. Its training and equip- 
ment are to be completed after the outby of war and it is expected that some months must 
elapse before it is ready for service. 

1 The troops of the Self-Governing Dominions as a whole are not yet organised, equipped, 
staffed, armed to fulfil the requirements of modern war. 
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amount of more or less general compulsory training for youths and adults between cer- 
tain ages. It will be some years before these forces can reach their full strength. 

Ttaly.—Establishment: Peace 250,000; War 1,715,000. The period of service in 
the army has been altered from three to two yesrs without affecting its numbers. 
‘There has been no important development in organis ition or armaments apart from air- 
craft. The campaign in Tripoli has not appreciably weakened the army through losses 
of men or war material. 

Japan.—Establishment: Pcace, 226,000; War 1,001,000. No important develop- 
ment in organisation or armament, apart from aircraft, is recorded, 

Russis.—Establishment: Peace 1,200,000; War 5,530,000. The army is at present 
in the process of reorganisation. When completed this work will simplify military 
organisation and render it more homogeneous without, however, increasing the army in 
numbers. The former active army organisation of field and reserve troops has been 
modified by abolishing reserve units and substituting a number of new field units which 
add 6 new Army Corps and a Cavalry Division to the peace establishment. ‘The troops 
have also been redistributed, 7 Army Corps and 2 Cavalry Divisions being centrally 
massed about Moscow and Kazan ensuring greater security for mobilisation. The 
most important development of armaments, apart from aircraft, has been a large in- 
crease of artillery. 

Other Couutries.—No important change in numbers, organisation and armament. 
apart in some cascs from the provision of aircraft, is recorded in the case of other armies 
throughout the world with the following exceptions. The reorganisation of the United 
States and Belgian armies has been decided. In the latter case an increase in numbers 
and efficiency will result in the course of time. The Turkish army sustained severe 
losses in men and war material as the result of the campaigns in Tripoli and the Balkans. 
‘The Greek, Servian and Bulgarian armies sustained losses which are to some extent 
counterbalanced by the capture of Turkish war material, including artillery. 


IIL. The Influence of Aircraft. 

The influence of aircraft on military operations, despite peace tests, must to a large 
extent remain a theoretical and speculative question until decided by actual experience 
in war. Consequently the subject can only be dealt with tentatively and very general- 
ly. Both dirigible airships and aeroplanes of different types, the latter carrying ob- 
servers as well as pilots, will be employed. Their activities will be affected according 
1o the season of the year and by conditions of weather, wind, cloud, mist and darkness. 
Airships will have the advantage of longer flight, greater stability and larger radius of 
action, while aeroplanes will be swifter, present less vulnerable targets and be less costly 
to provide. At present the main tendencies in the employment of aircraft are: (x) in 
the case of dirigible airships, their development for (a) strategical reconnaissance over 
a large area, (b) night reconnaissance; (2) in the case of aeroplanes, their development 
for (a) tactical reconnaissance by day, (b) observation of artillery fire. Both types of 
aircraft will be used for aerial wireless telegraph signals and intercommunication serv- 
ices generally, especially over a wide front when other communications are blocked or 
difficult. Both will further be employed for aerial photography, making aviation 
maps and in varying degrees for offensive action with light guns and explosives. 

Thus the principal use of aircraft will be to obtain and transmit information. Their 
radius of action in strategical or tactical reconnaissance will be far greater and swifter 
than that of cavalry. Within a few hours the results of an aeroplane reconnaissance 
along seventy miles of country should be in the hands of a commander—a task which 
cavalry would probably require some days to petform. The information obtained by 
aircraft reconnaissance will probably be more accurate and complete than that which 
would usually be supplied by cavalry. For example, mountains, rivers and covering 
troops cannot screen the movements of an army from aircraft, and though small num- 
bers of troops may be hidden from them in broken or wooded country, it will be ex- 
tremely diflicult for large numbers or marching columns to escape observation. 
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Aircraft, then, will mainly influence operations through increased facilities for 
information. They will enable commanders to base plans upon certainties where 
formerly they were forced to act upon conjecture or in ignorance of material factors, 
They will render it more difficult to mislead or mystify an opponent. They will prob- 
ably tend to concentrate power in commanders-in-chief and curtail the freedom of 
subordinate leaders. They will save cavalry much distant reconnaissance and accord- 
ingly increase the value of that arm in its other duties, which consist of affording pro- 
tection to troops and action on the battlefield. Aircraft will not replace cavalry nor 
revolutionise its action. They will supplement but not wholly usurp one of its func- 
tions, namely, reconnaissance. 

In regard to offence, a certain amount of the moral effect will be produced by drop- 
ping bombs on troops, arsenals and cities; and this effect will undoubtedly be great on 
a civitian population even if the eaplosives do little damage. It is certain that attempts 
will be made to limit the activities of aircraft and to destroy them, for which purpose 
special weapons will be perfected for use on airships, aeroplanes and on land. It is also 
certain that opposing forces will attempt to gain superiority in aircraft which will result 
in an overwhelming advantage against an enemy. Hostilitics in future may possibly 
commence with a preliminary phase of aerial combat between opposing aircraft with 
the object of obtaining the “ command of the air.” The results that an unopposed air- 
craft may be able to achieve will obviously be reduced to a great extent by the pressure 
of efficient hostile aircraft, 


IV. The Balance of Power. 


In considering the effect of recent military changes and developments upon the 
balance of international power, it is necessary to remember that the military factor of 
this problem cannot be considered wholly independently of its other main factors, 
policy, sea power and wealth, The naval and military energies of war-power arc closc- 
ly interrelated, and both are influenced by considerations of policy on the ore hand and 
wealth on the other. It must also be remembered that the more equally the scales of 
power are balanced the more sensitive they become to the play of the various forces 
which disturb their equipoise and react upon nations in unrest and at times in acute 
tension, Under these conditions which prevail at the present day even relatively un- 
important military developments must appreciably affect the balance of power, while 
those of a far-reaching nature may completely alter the whole international situation. 

Three formal alliances and one unwritten accord still in the main preserve the 
balance of power between the great nations of the world. These are the Triple Alliance 
between Germany, Austria and Italy, the Dual Alliance between France and Russia, 
an unwritten accord known as the Triple Entente between Britain, France and Russia, 
and an alliance between Britain and Japan. The Triple and the Anglo-Japanesc 
Alliances have both recently been confirmed and extended for a further term of ycars 
while the grouping of the Powers during political crises in the present and more immedi- 
ate past tend to confirm the strength, reality and continuance of the Triple Entente. 
For practical purposes the operation of the Triple and Dual Alliances and the Triple 
Entente is confined to the continent of Europe, while the scope of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance is definitely limited to the territories of the allies in Asia. 

Among the various peoples of European descent who inhabit and dominate the 
continents of North and South America, Africa and Australasia, there is at present no 
“balance of power ” in the sense of the international policy in force in Europe and 
Asia. They are not yet divided by dangerous rivalries and sharp racial antagonism 
or grouped accordingly like older nations into opposing armed camps nor do they ap- 
preciably affect the balance of power in Europe and Asia. They are happily to a great 
extent domiciled upon different continents according to their principal national and 
racial origin as Spanish and Portuguese Latins and Anglo-Saxons, and many of them 
ate separated from the others by natural barriers and vast distances of land or sea. 
‘The British Sei Governing Dominions, owing to the peculiar constitution of the British 
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Empue, are under no definite obligation to furmsh troops to assist the mother country 
beyond their borders in the event of war sn any part of the world, but the trend of 
Impenal policy inches towards combined action by the naval and muibtary forces of 
the whole British Empire in a supreme emergency 

Practically the whole mtary power of the world 1s thus confined, for anternatronal 
purposes, between the shores of Bntain and Japan, within the contiguous continents 
of Europe and Asia _ Its strongest and most numerous armies are massed in the smallest 
of rts continents Europe is the pivot of world power and the great danger zone of 
political cyclones The armies of Europe are the huge counterweights which turn or 
balance the scales of international power To day these armies control the destiny 
of Europe, to morrow they may control the destiny of the world For the rapid develop- 
ment of sea power by the great military nations—vhich 1s the most important develop- 
ment in armaments since the substitution of nations im arms for standing arms of 
lumted sie—may extend their power of offence 1o termtores surrounded by ocean 
frontiers ‘The sigmficance of this posstbility can be realised by rememberng that 
the limits of miltary power at present are racial as well as geographical The Slavs, 
Teutons and Latins of Europe possess 1 Wath a single exception the independent 
Asiatic races, the Latins of America and the Anglo Saxons throughout the world, in 4 
comparative sense lack military power . 

Factors of Change —It ty clear from this general survey that the effect of recent 
mihtary developments upon the balance of power must be cgnsidered separately in 
relation firstly to Europe, secondly to Asia, and lastly to the international situation as 
a whole With tegard to Europe the question 1s no longer limited to changes in the 
relative strength and advantages of the Tnple Entente and the Triple Alliance respec 
tively Wath the probable continuance of the Balkan League a» constituted in rota, 
apart from the possible ultimate inclusion of Rumama and Turkey a new mibtary 
power may have come into existence, destined to exercise a profound influence upon the 
balance of power not only in Europe but also in Asta and perhaps beyond the confines 
of these continents Even in the somewhat improbable event of the disruption of the 
League the principal results of the Balkan war—the practical disappearance of Turkey 
from kurope, a Mediterranean seaboard for Bulgaria, the economic independence of 
Servia with an outlet to the Adnatic, and the political independence of Albama~ 
must in time affect the balance of power in Europe through economic considerations 
and changes in policy and sea power as will as through military developments 

Apart from the Balkan War perhaps the most umportant recent mihtary changes in 
Europe ate those which affect the balance of power through the completion of railways, 
redistribution of troops and mobilisation These changes um at gaining the imtiative 
and strategic advantage on the outbreak of war by a rapid mobilisation and concentra 
tion of troops at the desired points {he German strategic railways running both to 
the Easlem frontier and the Belgian frontier have been completed and the German rail 
way system 1s now linked up with that of Belgium The conversion of the Russian. 
tailways running to the Western frontier from a single Lo a double track is practically 
complete While rearrangements m the German army ensure more rapid mobilisation 
and an increase of numbers in the first bne on the outbreak of war the redistribution of 
the Russian army makes mobilisation more secure as wcll as more rapid 

In the event of war (hese changes affect the relative position of France and Germany 
on the one hand and Garmany and Russia on the other Through an alliance or under 
standing with the Belgians or by violating thur neutrahty and overwhelmmg their 
resistance, the Germans may attempt the rapid concentration of a large force in Belgian 
terntory with the object of turning the Lne of the Trench northern frontier detences bv 
advancing into France through Belgum Although Russia formerly possessed on her 
Western frontier a force supcuor to that with which the Germans could oppose it the 
latter could be mobilised more quickly Under the present scheme of reorganisation 
Russia should be sccure from the danger of German attack before her mobilisation is 
complete, but on the other hand, notwithstanding the improvement of her westera 
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railway, some time must elapse before the Russian army can take the offensive against 
Germany and her alhes 

The Triple and Dual Alliances —In the absence of exact information regarding the 
war plans of different nations 1t 1s difficult to estimate the precise effect of these changes 
in advantage to one or other of the great groups of European Powers in the event of 
hostulityes in which actual fighting at any time must be confined to a comparatively few 
uncertain pomts i an immense theatre of war While France and Russia possess the 
advantage in numbers the Triple Alsance undoubtedly possesses great advantages as 
regards situation in the theatre of war The French and Russian armies together num- 
ber on war establishment alone about 9,500,000 men as against the total war establish 
ment of about 7,500,000 German, Austnan and Itahan troops! The armies of the 
Dual Albance, however, are widely and completely separated by the territories of then 
possible enemies, while those of the Triple Albance are better situated for combined 
action because for the purpose of war their tentories become a single country cutting 
Europe in two from North to South, with coasts upon the Baltic, North Sea and Medi 
terranean The land communications of their terntones until invaded are secure 
enabling the three armies to concentrate and reinforce one another, while the French 
and Russian armies must depend for these facilities upon sea communications threatened 
by hostile fleets 

On the whole therefore the changes uudcr consideration seem to favour German 
strategy, with its principle of a strong offensive upon which the war plans of the Triple 
Alliance are probably based They will undoubtedly facihtate these plans the object 
of which may be to launch swift, overwhelming attacks from one o1 more points simul 
taneously against France and Russia, or alternatively to hold back the Russian forces 
while every effort 1s concentrated upon crushing their apparently more accesstble and 
vulnerable French ally as quickly as posstble—a task which should not be easy, as the 
French army 1s one of the most formidable and efficient in the world If the latter plan 
proves successful Russia will be faced with the necessity of making peace or continuing 
the war singie-handed Thus the Powers of the Tnple Alhance, owing to advantages of 
situation, may succeed in concentrating their combined strength upon the armies of the 
Dual Alhance in turn—a manoeuvre which 1s practically impossible for the latter to 
employ against the former? It is clear, however, that the mulitaiy situation as it 
stands may be altered by two important factors These are the intervention of Great 
Britain as a member of the Tnple Entente and possible developments of recent events 
in the Balkans 

The Triple Entente —-The military potentialities of Great Britain either as a hing 
dom or as an empire cannot be considered apart from sea power Her power of muhtary 
oftence depends entuely upon the maintenance of her sea communications by the force 
of predominant naval strength Without command of her sea communications as a 
whole her troops in any part of the world may become immobile beyond her frontiers 
and incapable of combmed action with the rest Thus situated the British Empire is 
without umity for the purpose of military offence Its scattered armies may be isolated 
from one another and the power of each muted to the defence of a portion of tts enor 
mous terntones Even with the command of their sea communications as @ whole 
assured to the British 1t 1s uncertain to what extent in 2 supreme emergency the com 
‘bibed mibtary strength of their Empire could be concentrated im any part of the world 
and whether it could be so concentrated in time to be effective The military forces of 
the Dominions are all organised for local defence in separate places, not for combined 
offence in any one place In no case are these troops yet ready to meet the best Euro 

1 Despite the dispersion of the Russian army for the defence of a vast Amatic Empire the 
‘Dual Alliance should be sure of superior numbers 1n Europe, though not necessarily at decisive 
points at the decisive moment 

1 The forces of the Dual Alliance, however, may be able to exert effective simultancous 
pressure against Germany, as it 16 claimed that combination by separated armes though 
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pean armies in the field, and in view of the exigencies of warfare it is not certain whether. 
or to what extent, or when, any of them would be available for service abroad. Nor is 
it certain whether or how far, the Regular Army in India, Egypt and the Colonies to- 
gether with the native Indian Army would be available as reinforcements for Britain or 
her allies at decisive points either at the decisive moment or at all. 

The British Empire is not one in a military sense. Its navies do not command the 
seas as a whole against those of the Triple Alliance. Even with the help of the French 
and Russian fleets it is improbable that its shortest and most direct line of sea communi- 
cations with Egypt, India and Australasia through the Mediterranean would be sufti- 
ciently secure for the transport of troops at the outbreak of war and while the Austrian 
and Italian fleets were in being. These facts, considered in connection with the ten- 
dency of any wars between great European Powers to be comparatively short in dura- 
tion, make it probable that the effective military intervention of Britain in such a war 
would be confined to troops from the United Kingdom. Unless the struggle became 
prolonged or the combined fleets of the Triple Entente in its early stage gained complete 
command of the sea and more especially of the Mediterranean, it is improbable that 
reinforcements from India, the Colonies and the Dominions would arrive in time to 
intervene effectively in Europe as part of a British force. It might, moreover, be im- 
possible either in time for effective action or at all for the British to withdraw troops 
from cerlain parts of the Empire without imperilling their safety or disturbing the 
tranquillity of territories inhabited by vast alien and subject pepulations. 

Thus British military intervention in Europe, in the early stage of war at any rate, 
would probably be limited to troops from the United Kingdom, namely the Expedition- 
ary Force, which includes practically the whole of the Regular Army in home stations, 
brought up with reserves to six divisions, numbering with cavalry about 168,000. These 
troops, would probably be despatched to co-operate with the French army. At first 
sight the intervention of 168,000 men in a struggle between armies together numbering 
over 17,000,000 men on war establishments may seem unimportant, especially as it 
would still leave the French troops numerically inferior to the German. This small 
force, howev2r, might prove of the utmost value to its allies, especially if the Germans 
attempted to advance through Belgium, for the British command of the sea would 
enable it, with or without French or Belgian reinforcements, to threaten the enemy’s 
flank and lines of communication from the coast—an operation the risks and difficulties 
of waicb are clearly great but not insuperable. If utilised with judgment, skill and 
daring, and provided it could be despatched in time and maintained in the field, the 
British Expeditionary Force might help materially to turn the scales of advantage in 
favour of the Triple Entente, and enable the French and Russian armies to gain the 
initiative and press a vigorous attack against the Germans and their allies. 

It is, however, doubtful, whether the Expeditionary Force could be despatched to 
the Continent in time or at all. The position of Britain in the event of war between the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente will disclose the reason for this doubt. If the 
fleets of the Triple Entente gain command of the sea Britain is practically secure from 
military offence by the Triple Alliance. If Britain loses command of the sea her power 
of offence is paralysed and her existence is at stake on the fortune of war upon the con- 
tinent and perhaps in any event. With her fleet “in being,” Britain is considered 
secure from military offence by the Triple Alliance, except for possible raids. In theory 
it is considered that the results of these raids would be limited to their moral effect upon 
the nation, which might be very great, and to the loss and confusion occasioned by the 
possible destruction of naval bases, of communications such as bridges and railways, 
and of property in harbours, industrial centres and generally. The invasion of the 
United Kingdom, despite British fteets in being, by a hostile raiding force of at least 70,- 
ooo men has authoritatively been declared to be a practical possibility, and there can be 
no certainty that its strength will never exceed this number.' It is both asserted and 


1 It may, however, be that the enemy would not be able to detach largely from his force 
for the invasion of Britain, at any rate in the early stages of the struggle under consideration. 
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admitted on the highest authority that the Territorial Force, which is intended for the 
defence of Great Britain—and presumably Ireland—in the absence of the Regular Army 
abroad, is unfit to meet good Continental troops in the field, and that this weakness can- 
not be remedied until some months after the outbreak of war.! 

‘This then is the position of Great Britain. Her obligations to the Triple Entente, 
as well as her own vital interests and ultimate security, might and most probably would 
demand the despatch of the Expeditionary Force to the help of her allies on the continent 
immediately war broke out or very soon afterwards. Sound strategy in any event 
would also demand this step, in order to develop the greatest possible strength at the 
decisive point, which in this case is the Continent. But under the circumstances Brit- 
ain could not fulfil her obligations to her allies nor act in her own interest to the best 
advantage and in accordance with the principles of sound strategy, without leaving 
herself to a serious extent defenceless in the event of invasion for some months after 
hostilities commenced owing to the unreadiness of the Territorial Force. Theoretically 
she might be well advised to despatch the Expeditionary Force to the continent and 
take what strategists would term the “ minor ” war risks of invasion by raiding forces. 
Actually this is what she might do if the principles of strategy were the sole considera- 
tion and statesmen and soldiers were perfectly free to act upon them. Once war broke 
out, however, many other factors would be certain to influence and determine the nation- 
alcouncils. It is possible that the instinct of self-preservation might impel a frightened 
people to forbid the despatch of the Expeditionary Force until too late or perhaps alto- 
gether, because rightly or wrongly they would feel that its absence would leave them 
insufficiently protected against the dreaded risk of invasion. In this case neither the 
demands of national honour and interests nor those of sound strategy might be able to 
make head against the clamour of popular fear whether it were justified or not, It 
must be remembered that panic clouds the vision and dominates the acts of nations as 
well as men, and that statesmen without distinction of party have never been more 
subservient o the force of public opinion than at present. 

For these reasons it is not sufficiently certain that Britain would be able to render 
military aid to the Triple Entente in the event of war with the Triple Alliance? The 
counterstroke of invasion would probably be threatened or made by Germany with 
the object of frightening the British people into retaining the Regular Army at home 
and depriving their allies of its assistance. If the military offence of Britain were par- 
alysed the balance of advantage from the recent changes under discussion would seem 
to lie in favour of the Triple Alliance as against the Triple Entente. But this conclu- 
sion, together with estimates based upon it regarding the value of Great Britain to the 
Triple Entente, must be modified when other essential factors of the problem, such as 
wealth and sea-power, are taken into account. The nations of the Triple Entente, 
whose resources include the immense wealth of Britain, are better able to sustain the 
financial strain of war, especially if it becomes prolonged, than those of the Triple 
Alliance whose individual and combined economic strength is not so great. The supe- 
It is questionable whether it would be sound strategy for him to do so before the power of the 
formidable armies arrayed against him were broken, or finally defeated. 

1 It is argued that the defects of the Territorial Force under existing conditions are to some 
degree irremediable, a» its armament in artillery and rifles is inferior, as it is without ade- 
quate and efficient rearward services and other necessary equipment such as aircraft, which 
cannot well be improvised hastily, while its officers, upon whom will devolve the duty of 
training and leading it, are themselves to a large extent untrained. 

? Certainty as to the power of Britain in this and perhaps in any event to intervene effec- 
tively in hostilities on the continent by despatching a military force appears to depend upon 
three essential conditions, The first is the readiness and fitness of an adequate force to undet= 
take the military defence of the British Isles against Continental troops immediately war 
breaks out. Thesecond is public confidence in the military arrangements for dealing withany 
hostite forces which may succeed in invading the British Isles during the absence of the 

ular Army. The third is power to despatch the reinforcements and material necessa! 
to make the wastage of war, and maintain the Expeditionary Force in the field, whi 


providing amply for the requirempnts in men and material of garrisons in naval bases, forte, 
ete- and of feld forces in ee United Kingdom, = 7 
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rior naval power of the Triple Entente, which is largely due to Bnitish fleets, if main- 
tained, together with their peculiar advantages of situation, should enable Great Brit- 
ain and France to keep their oversea channels of trade and food supplies open to the 
world during war, while they closed up those of their more or less land-locked enemies 
of the Triple Alliance, with the gravest economic consequences, especially in the case 
of Germany. Finally, if their superior naval strength gained them complete command 
of the sea, both France and Britain might be able to draw reinforcements from their 
armies abroad, and perhaps if necessary, from Russia. 

The Batkan League.—t{f the Balkan League, with or without addition to its compo- 
nent states, becomes a permanent factor of European policy, a new great military Power 
may be added to those which constitute the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. In 
this case the results of the Balkan war may completely transform the conditions which 
have so far governed the balance of power. At the opening of 1913 it was impossible 
either to anticipate exactly the land and sea frontiers and the ultimate component 
states of the League, or to say whether its policy would be one of isolation from the two 
rival groups of great Powers or an alliance or other understanding with one of them 
with regard to common action in the event of war. It has become clear, however, that 
the balance of power in Europe may henceforth depend to a great extent upon the policy 
of the League. The general situation of its territories places its armies on the flank of 
Austria and may possibly place them on the flank of Russia, while its future fleets can 
be based on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The intervention of the League, 
therefore, in favour of either group of Powers would be of the utmost consequence and 
might prove the determining factor of victory in a war between them. The very 
possibility of such intervention must lead to careful reconsideration, and in some cases 
perhaps to modifications, of the strategic principles upon which the respective war 
plans of the Powers have been based, 

The Balance of Powcr in Asia.—No recent development of naval, military or political 
activities tends at the present time to disturb the balance of power in Asia as adjusted 
by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. On the contrary the good relations existing between 
the three great Asiatic Powers, Russia, Britain and Japan, have enabled them to deal 
with difficult and even dangerous problems in a spirit of amity and mutual consideration 
which makes for the maintenance of peace. Possible rivalries in the south-west and 
north-east of Asia have been averted by the division of Persia into Russian and British 
spheres of influence, while the Chinese provinces of Mongolia and Manchuria have been 
divided into Russian and Japanese spheres of influence. As a result the recent Persian 
and Chinese revolutionary movements have not reacted unfavourably upon the inter- 
national situation in Asia or elsewhere. It is impossible to forecast exactly the con- 
sequences of what may prove to be the practical expulsion of the Turks from Europe 
and their concentration in Asia Minor, but there is no reason to suppose that these 
changes will disturb the balance of power in Asia in the immediate future. 

The International Situation —The international situation is never free from elements 
of uncertainty and danger. It is also subject to continual change because its political 
activities are generally measures of temporary expediency adapted to the play of forces 
which unite or divide nations according to the agreement or conflict of their interests 
at any time, So long as the balance of power between the various groups of allies in 
any part of the world is maintained, the danger to peace from issues between them is 
minimised. The moment the balance of power between these groups is seriously dis- 
turbed, the danger to peace from such issues becomes acute, for the very foundation 
upon which the international structure rests is weakened or fails to support it. Thus 
the gravest perils of the political situation at all times are not concrete issues between 
rival groups of allies, which as a rule tend to unite the nations of each group more closely 
together in defence of their common interests and, as it were, automatically lock the 
scales of power at an even balance. They are usually forces which disturb the balance 
of power itself by weakening or disintegrating one of the groups essential for its main- 
tenance or by altering the grouping of nations so as to make any one combination 
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predominant. At the end of 1912 the possible results of the unfinished Balkan War, 
and the problem of British military weakness for offensive purposes, constituted the 
Tost important uncertain factors in the equilibrum of international power and there- 
fore of international peace. (E. Joun SoLano.) 
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Since r910 progress in the navies of the world has taken two directions: (1) the num- 
ber of countries claiming a measure of sea-power has been enlarged, (2) the power of 
existing navies has shown a progressive increase, less in numbers than in size, power, 
vision, hearing and reach of warships. 

Spain, Holland, Argentina, Chile and Australie have joined the number of chose 
States which aspire to own “ Dreadnought ” ships. Brazil was already included in the 
list, and, despite recent events, it may be necessary to include Turkey also. Negotia~ 
tions were proceeding at the end of rgr2 for the construction of two “‘ Dreaduoughts ” 
to the order of Portugal. With the opening of the Panama Canal, sea-power will be 
found to be established in all the oceans of the world. 

‘In regard to the second point, we may deal first with size and power. Table I com- 
pares the latest ships building in 1912 for the naval Powers with the original Dread- 
nought. The increase in the displacement of battleships is from about 18,000 tons to 
over 30,000. 

Table I. Battleships 
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1 Sec FB. xix, 308 et seq 
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We turn next to battle cruisers, a new class of ship of great significance in the naval 
progress of the world. Of these there are three types in existence, although two of the 
three do not bear the name. The first type is represented by the Italian “ San Giorgio ” 
class, the Russian “ Rurik,” and the Greek “Giorgios Averoff.” They range from 
10,000 tons 10 13,000, and are armed with weapons of about ro-inch calibre. The sec- 
ond type are the Japanese “ Tsukuba ” and “ Kurama ” classes, ranging from 12,000 to 
14,000 tons, and carrying as their primary armament r2inch weapons. The third type 
are the vessels, only built by Great Britain, Germany and Japan, which are fast “Dread- 
noughts.” Table II gives particulars of this latter class. 


Table II. Battle Crussers, 
Great BrITarn (British Empire) — 


1905, Tavineible 8-12 inch 17,250 tons 
1908 Indefatigable . 16- 4nch 18,700 tons 
1909 Lion 8-13 5 inch 26,350 tons 
1910 Queen Mary 16- finch 27,000 tons 
IgIt Ter. . 30,000 tons 
GERMANS — 
1908 Von der Tann 8-11 inch 19,100 tons 
10- § inch 
1909 Moltke { 30-11 incl 22,640 tons 
1910 Goeben 12- 6 in 22,640 tons 
gus Seydhtz § to-x2 inch 24,000 tons, 
1912 “RT. 12- 6anch 28,000 tons 
japan — . 
1911 Kongo 8-14 inch 27,500 tons 
16- 6 inch 


The “ Australia ”' (a sister ship of the “ Indefatigable ”) and the “‘ New Zealand ” 
are contributions of the British Dominions to the world’s naval progress. 

‘The worth of the battle cruiser is shown by the fact that the British Admiralty have 
determined 10 compose the Mediterranean Fleet entirely of this class of ship. It will 
probably also in the future constitute the whole of the British fleets on distant service 

Increase of “ vision,” in the case of ships, does not primarily belong to the ships them- 
selves, but is owing to the immense advance made in aviation. ‘The hydroplane is now 
a recognised arm of the naval service, and it cannot fail to have far-reaching results in 
the early obtaining of information about an enemy’s fleet. It is too early to say that the 
aeroplane has been properly co-ordinated with the naval service. But the establish- 
ment of a naval section of the Royal Flying Corps in connection with the British Navy 
gives promise of an efficient service. While Great Britain, France and the United States 
have adopted the aeroplane, Germany seems rather to rely on the dirigible. 

“ Hearing ” is, of course, wireless telegraphy. A British warship off the coast of 
Spain communicated in 1912 direct with Bombay. A British Imperial chain of sta- 
tions is being established which will need only one relay from England to Australia, 
During the Balkan crisis in the autumn of 1012, the ““ Weymouth,” a British cruiser, 
was in continuous communication from Constantinople with Whitehall. 

“ Reach ” may be either strategical or tactical. The former is expressed in the term 
“ enduring mobility,” and is bound up in the question of oil fuel, which is estimated not 
only to give three knots extra speed, but also to increase the fuel endurance of ships by 
a5 percent. Added to which, they can take in fuel wherever they happen to be without 
returning to port forit. The latest battleships of the British Navy are designed to carry 
oil fuel only, A Royal Commission, with Lord Fisher as Chairman, has sat to consider 
the question of the supply of oil fuel to the Navy, and the feasibility of adopting the 
internal combustion type of engine as the propulsive power. The Commission were 
confronted in 1912 with the difficulty that internal combustion engines were all of the 
reciprocating type. They were looking for one on the turbine principle. The only 
internal combustion engine based on the turbine principle was the Gnome, generally used 
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for aeroplanes; and so far it had proved beyond the power of mechanics and metallurgists 
to produce this type outside France. 

‘Tactical reach is involved in the increased range of guns and torpedoes, In 1908 and 
onwards, the Germans, abandoning their principle of arming their ships with the lightest 
heavy gun which would be effective against armour, adopted a weapon corresponding 
to the 12-inch which was for years the standard heavy weapon in other navies, The 
details of this weapon ate as follows:~ 


Calibre. Weight. Length in Weight of Muzzle 
calibres. projectile. velocity. 
12.01 ia, 51} tons 50 981 Ibs. 2,838 f. 5. 


But the following year saw a general advance in the size of primary artillery. Great 
Britain led the way with a 13.5 inch gun, of which the following are the particulars:— 


Calibre, Weight. Length in Weight of Muzzle 
call projectile. velocity. 
13.5 in. 76 tons. 45 1,250 2,821 f. s. 


This weapon is mounted in the “ Orion” and “Lion” classes, but it has been 
followed by another of identical calibre but slightly increased weight, firing a projectile 
of 1,400 lbs, This is mounted in the “ King George V,” “ Queen Mary” and subse- 
quent classes. It is likely that the new ships will mount a weapon of 15, or some prob- 
ably of 16.25, inch calibre, weighing 122 tons, and firing a projectile of 2,200 Ibs, 

Other nations which have adopted a gun above 12 inch calibre, so far as is known, 
are the following — 





Country. Calibre. Weight. Weight of projectile. 
Chile. ©. 6 1 2 a Paes h 83 tons 1.700 tbs, 
France . . . 1. « «13 g inch 06 3 tons 13s? ee Ibs, 
Germany . 2... « «TS inch 90 7 tons 
ee ee ee ee ees sl 102 tons res ib 
{pete lage we Se ee a SR. 96 tons 1,900 lbs. 

fo ae ee . 14 inch 70 3 tons 1,400 Ibs, 


In regard to some of these countries, the information must be accepted with reserve, 
The guns have certainly been built and tested; but there is no official information that 
they have been adopted for naval use. Notably is this the case with Germany, 

As regards the torpedo, all the naval nations have now adopted a 21-inch weapon, 
which, with hot air, has an extreme range of 10,000 yards and an initial speed of 33 knots. 

Armour—Krupp cemented continues to be the standard armour of the world, at 
any rate for heavy plates. The American Bethlehem plate is a modification thereof. 
The Richardson armour, which is an alloy of molybdenum, has given excellent results 
on the testing ground, but has not at present been adopted, owing to the reluctance of 
the great manufacturing firms to incur the expenditure involved in laying down the 
necessary plant. For lighter plates, a vanadium compound has been adopted by the 
British Admiralty, which proposes to employ it for the light-armoured cruisers ordered 
under the programme of 1912-13. 

‘There is a distinct tendency noticeable towards an increase both in the prolongation 
and in the thickness of the armour belt. The 11 inches of the “ Dreadnought ” have 
become 13 inches in later vessels, while, in the American “ Oklahoma ” class, the belt 
is to extend over 400 feet of the 575 which is the total length of the ship. 

In British battleships the main armour-belt, which was 11 inches thick in the 
“ Dreadnought ” and the “ Bellerophon ” classes, was reduced to 9} inches in the “St. 
Vincent ’ class, rose to 12 inches in the “‘ Neptune ” and “ Orion ” classes, and has been 
further increased to 133 inches in the “‘ King George V ” and subsequent classes. For 
battle cruisers, it has risen steadily from 7 inches in the “ Invincible ” to 9 inches in the 
“Lion,” The latest classes are to have special armoured gratings over the funnels as a 
Protection against attack by aeroplane, and also an armoured upper deck. 

Sula German battleships, the main belt has progressed from 9% inches in the “‘ Nassau ” 
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class to 12 inches in the “ Kaiser ” class, the latest completed, while in the “S” now 
building it is alleged that a 15 inch belt is contemplated. Battle cruisers vary from 7 
inches in the “‘ Von der Tann ” to 93 inches in the “ Seydlitz.” 

American practice has varied considerably. The “ Michigan ” class have a long, 
narrow belt of xz inches tapering to 9 inches covering two-thirds of their length. In 
the “ Delaware ” the belt is also of 11 inch armour, long and narrow, but continued 
upwards about the turret bases. In the “ Utah” and “ Florida” this extension is 
again abandoned; in the “ Texas” class the thickness of the plate is increased to 12 
inches, but the belt remains narrow, whereas in the “‘ Nevada ” there is a long and wide 
belt of no less than 14 inches in thickness, and this armour is carried up to the base of the 
funnels and to the top of the barbettes and conning-tower. These ships will be the 
most heavily armoured in existence; but American practice has been curiously inconsist- 
ent in the matter of armour protection. 

‘The Japanese do not pin their faith to armour. ‘Their “ Dreadnought ” battleships 
have a 12 inch belt amidships which covers less than one-third of the ship. It is, how- 
ever, very wide. The battle cruisers are to have a ro inch belt amidships. 

The French navy has apparently abandoned its faith in heavy plating, for the new 
“ Dreadnought ” battleships of the ‘ Courbet ” and “ Lorraine ” classes only have very 
short and narrow belts of ro} inch armour, the rest of the hull being covered with 7 inch 
plates. The turrets, however, are protected by 12 inch armour in the former class, and 
by no less than 17 inch in the latter. 

The Italians, true to their tradition, are armouring their’ new ships of the “ Dante 
Alighieri ” and “‘ Conte Cavour " classes very lightly. A short but wide belt og} inches 
in thickness is their main defence, and the turrets are equipped in the same manner. 

The Austrian “ Viribus Unitis ” class has a short and narrow belt of 11 inches, and 
the turrets have the same protection. The belt is reduced to 4 inches near the ends, 
and the extreme bow and stern are unprotected. 

Naval opinion, which tends to uniformity all over the world in the matter of arma- 
ment and speed, is thus seen to be curiously divided as to the value of armour protection 
and the best way of applying it. 

The Battle Cruiser.—In the British Navy the fast armoured cruiser of the “ Dread- 
nought” type has now been definitely distinguished from other classes by the name 
“battle cruiser.” The Germans, on the other hand, retain the name “ Panzer-kreuzer” 
for all armoured cruisers alike. But the functions of the battle cruiser, as understood in 
Great Britain, are specific. She is neither a heavily armed cruiser nor a lightly armoured 
and speedy battleship. She is sometimes traced to Italian influence; but she embodies 
the very antithesis of the Italian conception of including battleships and armoured 
cruisers alike under the title of “nave di battaglia.” 

The term “cruiser” to denote a separate class of ship belongs to the day of the iron- 
clad. Inthe sailing era, warships were divided into ships-of-the-line and frigates. The 
former, up to the 74’s, and in some cases including them, were used frequently for cruis- 
ing duties. They were detached to act independently if required; they were flung first 
into battle in a general chase; they were occasionally used, as Nelson proposed to use 
them at Trafalgar, as a separate light squadron. Battle cruisers are intended to per- 
form similar duties; they have nothing whatever in common with the frigate, which is 
to-day represented by the smaller armoured cruiser, the protected cruiser and the scout. 
In the British Navy, the battle cruiser, with her high strategical mobility—the sum of 
speed and fuel endurance—is particularly marked out for oceanic service. where distances 
are long, and where rapid reinforcement of a threatened area may be required. If the 
past is any guide to the future, the Imperial Fleet will be composed, so far as its fighting 
units go, of battle cruisers. 

So far, only three Powers have adopted the battle cruiser:—Great Britain, Germany 
and Japan. The type has developed into the biggest ship afloat, and is extremely costly, 
the price of construction running up to £2,500,000 in the case of the German ships. 
Table III shows the evolution of the type. 
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Toble III. Battle Cruisers. 
Year. Ship. Armament. Speed. Fuel Capacity. 
Great Britarn:— 
1905 Invincible. 8-12 inch 286 2,500 tons 
1 Indefatigable 8-12 inch 29. ™ 2,500 tons 
1909 Lion. 8-13.5 inch 31-7! 3,500 tons 
desea 28 
1910 = Queen Mary 8-13 5 inch 3,500 tons 
designed 31 
git Tiger. 8? 
GERMANY:— 
1907 Von der Tann 8-11 inch 28.12 
1908 foltke . . 10-11 inch 28.57 
1910 Seydlitz | 10-12 inch designed 27 
ir KX” ro-12 inch —_—_dasigned 30 
JAPAN:— 
1910 Kongo 8-14 inch designed 27 4,000 tons. 


Cruisers and Scouts. —The needs of different nations in the matter of commerce 
protection and in the distances over which their fleets may have to operate are so various 
that it is hopeless to look for any common rule in the construction of light cruisers and 
scouts. Moreover, the perfecting of wireless telegraphy and the arrival of the aeroplane 
have fundamentally altered the conditions of the question, in the opinion of many 
naval officers. Within the last four years, Great Britain, Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Brazil have alone built light cruisers. 

The only striking variation in type has been made by Great Britain, a new class of 
“ light-armoured cruiser,” designed for a special tactical reason, having been projected 
in the current programme. Of these ships, eight are being laid down. They will be of 
3,700 tons displacement, will carry 6-6 inch guns (or ten 4 inch); will be protected with 
four inches of special vanadium steel armour; speed 31 knots. Their special function is 
to repel attacks by torpedo craft on the battle fleet during a fleet action. 

Apart from these ships, the cruiser construction of Great Britain has been under two 
heads:—{1) Protected cruisers designed for fleet and general service, (2) unprotected 
cruisers designed for service with the torpedo flotillas. 

The details of British and foreign building are given in Table IV. 


Table IV. Cruisers. 


Year, Ship. Displacement. Armament. Speed. 


Geeat Barra (protected):— 





1908 ~— Bristol @ . 4,820 tons 2-6 in.; 10-4.7 in, 3 

1909 Yarmouth (4) 5.250 tons 8-6 inch 

1910 Dublin (3) 5,400 tons 8-6 inch 2 

1911 Birmingham (3) 5,440 tons 8-6 inch 25 

(unprotected); — 

1907 dicea (1 10-4 inch 25 

1908 Bellona (3) . 10-4 inch 25 

1gto Active (2). 10-4 inch 25 

1911 Fearless : i 3.440 tons 10-4 inch 23 
Gua 

1909 4,381 tons 12-4 Linch 25.5 

1910 Noss 4 (4). 4,478 tons 32-4 Tinch | 26.75 
ee Hogi (4): 1 slo00 tons 2-6 in.; 50-4 Tin. 26.75 
APAN:— 

1910 —-Yahagi (3). 4,950 tons 6-6 inch 26 
Traty:— 9 @ 64: bh 

1910 juarto (x ‘ 3,300 tons 7 incl 29 

Tg1t_ Marsala (2). | 3,380 tons 6-4-7 inch 29 
Austara-Huncary:— 

1909 Admiral au | 1). 3,500 tons 7-3-9 inch 26 
peat 1gIt Admiral . 3,500 tons 9-3-9 inch 27 

got Bahia (3) inch Sa 

Note.— Sigur fea ship's naneUnote te number of e class, To the ritish 


total there should & be added three shipe identical with the ‘‘ Birmingham ” class buildigg for 
the Australian Government. 
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Torpedo Craft (Above Water).—There has been continuous activity in the construction 
of torpedo craft among ; all naval nations since 1909, but the type presents few new fea- 
tures, except in the engineering department. The British Admiralty are experimenting 
with a boat fitted with geared turbines, and with one with internal combustion engines 
for cruising purposes. The details concerning this type of ship are given in Table V, 

Table V. Above-Water Torpedo Craft, 





Year ‘Ship. Displacement ‘mament. Speed. 
Gunat Buiraty — (ia) - 
19 jeagle (1 900 tons 1-4 in ; 3-12 pdr. 27 
1969 Acorn (20) 780 tons paintsugede ay 
1910 Defender (23) 780 tons im) 2-12 pdr 32 
1911 Acasta (20) 1,000 tons 3-4 inch 32 
1912 Daring (20) 1,200 tons 3-4 inch 33 
GERMAN an EMeras Sia} ee e 
1908 173 (12 tons 2-23 pdr 
109 174-168 {3} Gyo tone 2-03 per Ps 
1g10 186-197 (12) 640 tons 2-23 pdr 32 5 
1QIt I-12 (12) 840 tons 2-23 pdr. 325 
sig, 14 12) ‘840 tons 2-23 pdr 32 § 
1909 Fiusser (5) 700 tons 5-14 pdr 28 
1910 Drayton (15) 742 tons 5-14 pdr 30 
191 Fanmng (6) 755 tons 5-14 pdr 295 
1912 Aylwin (8) 1,040 tons S4 ach 29 § 
Faanyo8-1r Voltigeur (19) 6-9 pe 8 
1908-11 Voltigeur (13, 05-454 tons 6-9 pdr 21 
J 1911 Boucher (21) Setet tons 2-3 9 inch 3r 
|APAN — 
1910 Umukase 2) 1,150 ton» 2-41n , §-3n 33 
I 1911 Sakura (4) 790 tons 2-$1n, 4-12 pdr, 33. 
ITALY — 
1906-10 Artighere (10) 75-416 tons = 4-12 
ist Argente (10) aR tons +4 na, 4-12 pdr 3° 
1912 “X" (8) 800 tons 3-4 7 in, 4-12 pdr 30 
AusTRIA-HUNGARY — 
1912 xX” (6) 800 tons 2-3 9in, 4-12 pdr 32 § 
Russia — 
1910 Novik (1) 1,200 tons 4-4 1nch 35 
1911 Bystry (9) 1,050 tons 3-4 inch 


Destroyers have also been built, or were bemg built in 1912, for Argentinas Brazil, 
Chile, China, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Spain, Portugal and Rumania, 
while Greece ‘has recently purchased four from Argentina The increased size, which is 
a common feature, has been devoted, in the majontty of cases, to increased fuel supply, 
and to the fitting of enlarged torpedo-tubes to carry the 21 inch torpedo The primary 
réle of the destroyer, namely, as an antidote to the torpedo-boat, is being more and 
more lost sight of The ships are used for cruiser duties and for service with hattle- 
fleets But the above-water torpedo-boat is practically obsolete All modern de- 
stroyers are fitted with wireless telegraphy 

Submarines —The submanne has taken the place of the above-water torpedo-boat 
as a weapon of offence The latest designed type are of 940-1,200 tons displacement, 
have a radius of action of 2,000 miles or over, a surface speed of 20 knots, mount two 
4 inch guns, are fitted for wireless telegraphy, and have ample liying accommodation for 
officers and men In Table VI an interesting comparison is given between the latest 
type (F class) of British submarine, an earher type (A class), a torpedo-boat of the 
“coastal ” type, and a destroyer of the 27 knot class, now passing out of service. 


Table VI. 
Vessel Displacement Armament Speed (On surface) 
“FE” class 1,200 20 kts. 
(submarine) | 
foe! ee 
or oat 13 é a 
Destroyer “Boss” 4 a, 26 27 kts. 
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The table shows that the submarine has taken her place among the offensive forces 
of sea-power, and that we are approaching a time when there will be one type of tor- 
pedo-craft only—that which 1s able to operate above or below the surface at will. 

Table VII shows the comparative strength in t9r2~13 of the naval Powers m 
effective ships of ail the various classes. 


Table VIE. The World's Navies. 




















Battle- 
# ships | Other | Battle | Arm'd ay Destroy-| Sub- 
ower Dread- | Types | Crursers | Cruisers | tect ers marines, 
noughts uners 

Britisa Empire.— 

Completed. . 15 40 8 uM 84 212 3 

Builds ‘ W r3 3 20 14, 
German Empire — 

Completed . to 20 3 9 38 120 24 

Building . 7 3 4 2 12 

Completed . 8 22 15 14 “a aI 

Building | 5 8 3 
JarAN — 

‘Completed . 2 13 13 16 58 12 

Building | 1 4 12 3 
FRANCE — 

Completed . 20 19 7 4 6 

Building. Ir 9 20 
TALY — 

Completed. . x 8 10 4 28 16 

Bul ua * 7 3 18 4 
AvsrRtA~HUNGARY — 

Completed . 1 6 3 6 12 6 

Building: 6 3 6 rr 
Russia — 

Completed . 8 6 8 94 79 

Building. 7 4 10 
ARGENTINA — 

Completed 4 3 1 

Building, 2 

RAZIL — 

Completed . 2 4 10 

Building >. 1 1 3 
CHILE — 

Completed . 2 4 12 oe 

Building. - oe 2 
PAIN — 

Completed I 3 5 7 

Building. 3 

TREY 

‘omplet 9 
Building ale abe 














Expenditure —Owing to the differing budgetary methods of the various States, it is 
difficult to compare naval expenditure satisfactorily. The difference of cost of the 
voluntary personnel of Great Britain and the United States on the one hand, and the 
conscript navies of all the other Powers on the other, vitiates the comparison. For 
instance, in the German Budget, the charges for non-effective services and naval works 
are borne on other estimates. The following are the charges (1912) of the chief naval 
Powers.—Great Britain, {44,085,400 (plus {990,000 supplementary); German Empire 
£22,008,746 (plus £734,000 under new Navy Act}; United States, £25,944,798; France, 
£16,931,249; Japan, £9,461,817 (plus £250,000 extraordinary) ; Italy, £8,675,444; Austria 
Hungary, £5,823,200; Russia, £18,669,825. It must be borne in mind that, in the 
newer navies, thoeg ef Germany, Austria-Hungary and Japan, for instance, the sum 
devoted to negfMSMilMliction is proportionately more and that devoted to maintenance 
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proportionately less.- All things being taken into consideration, there is probably little 
difference between the naval expenditure of Italy and Austria-Hungary, or even between 
that of the United States and Japan, regarding what each gets for its money. 

Personnel—The number of active service ratings voted by the several Powers is as 
follows:—Great Britain, 137,000 with 58,000 reserves; German Empire, 54,691 with 
110,000 reserves; United States, 60,217; France 62,000 with 120,090 reserves; Japan, 
48,000 with 15,000 reserves; Italy, 33,500; Austria-Hungary, 18,500; Russia, 50,313, 
with 30,000 reserves. The reserve figures are only approximate. 

German Navy Law.—The most important feature of the naval year 1972 was the 
passing of the new German Navy Law. By this, three additional first-class armoured 
ships were to be added to the German navy, the first to be laid down in 1913, another 
in 1916, and the third at some date unspecified; a third battle-squadron is to be kept in 
commission with full crews and the personnel to be increased by 14,310 men. The 
effect of German expansion on international relations is shown in the British Admiralty 
Memorandum set out below. 

The British Dominions.—The entry of the British Dominions oversea into the area of 
naval affairs may be said to date {rom x909, when New Zealand voted a battle cruiser 
for the service of the Royal Navy, and Australia began to create a Fleet Unit, to consist 
at the outset of one battle cruiser, three protected cruisers, three destroyers, and some 
submarines. All the ships of the three former classes are now in the water, and two 
of the destroyers in commission. The Australian Fleet Unit will eventually be manned 
by Australian crews, and will be administered by a Navy Board in the Common- 
wealth itself. The officers will be trained in an Australian Naval College. A larger 
scheme, worked out by Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson, has been adopted by the 
Australian Government, by which, in 22 years, the Commonwealth will be provided with 
a fleet of four battle cruisers, twelve protected cruisers, and twenty-four destroyers, 
with submarines. The whole will pass under the British Admiralty in the event of war. 

Canada, in the meantime, under the government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, took the 
preliminary steps towards creating a small navy, to consist of five small cruisers of the 
Bristol class and one Boadicea, with 6 destroyers and submarines. Arrangements were 
made for training officers and men, and the cruisers Niobe” and “Rainbow” were pur- 
chased from the British Government as a nucleus. When Mr. Borden succeeded Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, however, these dispositions were altered, and, as a result of conferences 
held between Canadian ministers and the Home Government in 1912, it was proposed 
that the Dominion should contribute three ships to the mother navy as an emergency 
measure pending future arrangements by which an Imperial Admiralty might be es- 
tablished to control the naval defence of the whole Empire. (See Canapa in Part II.) 

The Union of South Africa has been in consultation with the Admiralty as to the best 
way in which it may join in the movement for naval defence; New Zealand has been 
contemplating a further offer; the Council of the Federated Malay States, on the motion 
of the Sultan of Perak, offered in November 1912 first-class armoured ship to the Home 
Government, which accepted the offer; and a movement was even said to be in progress 
among the native princes of India for co-operating in the same diréction, 

The Panama Canal,—The approaching opening of the Panama Canal is likely to 
have an important bearing on the naval situation in the near future. Theoretically, 
the power of the Navy of the United States is almost doubled thereby, since the journey 
of about 9,000 miles round Cape Horn necessary to shift the Atlantic fleet to the Pacific 
area is thereby avoided; but it has yet to be seen whether, in point of fact, public opinion 
in America will permit of the transfer. The opening of the Canali indubitably gives 
importance to the fleets of the South American Republics, which will shortly have 
seven “ Dreadnought ” ships in their hands. The existence of an “ A.B.C. Alliance” 
(Argentina, Brazil, and Chile), however, rests only on rumour. The United States har- 
bour of Guantanamo, with Jamaica in friendly hands, controls the Atlantic entrance to 
the Canal, while, if the efforts to obtain the Galapagos Islands are successful, the Pacific 
entrance will be equally secure. (Gerarp Frannes.} 
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The British View of the Balance of Power. 

Under “ Canada ” in Part EH of the Year-Boox, the proposed addition to the British 
Navy of three Canadian “ Dreadnoughts ” is fully dealt with, but it will be useful to 
give here the important Admiralty Memorandum of December 5, 1912, which explains 
why, in the opinion of the British Government, the international naval position has 
become a menace to the Empire:— 

1, The Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada has invited His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment through the Board of Admiralty to a statement of the present and immediately 

spective requirements of the naval defence of the Empire for presentation to the Canadian 

artiament if the Dominion Cabinet deem it necessary. 

‘The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are red to comply and to supplement, 
in a form which can be made public, the confidential communications and cunvereations 
which have passed between the Admiralty and Ministers of the Dominion Parliament during 
the recent visit to the United Kingdom. 

The Admiralty set the greatest store by the important material, and still more important 
moral, assistance which it is within the power of Canada to give to maintaining British 
naval ‘st upon the high seas, but they think it necessary to disclaim any intention, 
however indirect, of putting pressure upon. Canadian public opinion, or of seeking to influence 
the Dominion Parliament in a decision which clearly belongs solely to Canada. 

.., The Admiralty therefore confine themselves in this statement exclusively to facts, and 
it is for the Dominion Government and Parliament to draw their own conclusions therefrom. 

2. The power of the British Empire to maintain the superiority on the sea, which is 
easential to its security, must obviously be measured from time to time by reference to the 
other naval forces of the world, and such a comparison does not imply anything unfriendly in 
intention or in spirit to any other Power or group of Powers, From this point of view the 
development of the German Fleet during the last Alteen years fs the most striking feature. of 
the naval situation to-day. That development has been authorised by five successive 
legislative enactments, vis., the Fleet Laws of 1898, 1900, 1906, 1908 and 1912. These 
laws cover the period up to 1920. 

‘Whereas in 1898 the German Fleet consisted of 9 battleships (excluding coast defence 
vessels), 3 large cruisers, 28 small cruisers, 113 torpedo-boats and 25,000 men, maintained 
at an annual cest of £6,000,000, the full Fleet of 1920 will consist of 41 battleships, 20 large 
ccuisers, go small cruisers, 144 torpedo-boats, 72 submarines and 101,500 men, estimated 
to be maintained at an annual cost of {23,000,000. These figures, however, give no real 
idea of the advance, for the size and cost of ships have risen continually during the perio 
and, apart from increasing their total numbers, Germany has systematically replaced olt 
and small ships, which counted as units in her earlier Fleet, by the most powerful and costly 
modern veseels, Neither does the money ided by the Estimates for the completed Jaw 
represent the increase in cost properly attributable to the German Navy, for many charges 
borne on British naval funds are ott defrayed in Germany; and the German Navy 
comprises such a large proportion of new ships that the cost of maintenance and repair is 
considerably less than in. navies which have been longer established. 

3. The naval expansion of Germany has not been provoked by British naval increases. 
The German Government have repeatedly declared that their naval policy has not been 
influenced by British action, and the following figures speak for themselves:—In 1905 Great 
Britain was building 4 capital ships, and Germany 2, In 1906 Great Britain reduced to 
capital ships, and Germany increased to 3. In 1907 Great Britain built 3 capital ships, an 
Germany iit 3. In 1908 Great Britain further reduced to 2 capital ships, and Germany 
ure! inc to 4. 

Tt was not until the efforts of Great Britain to ure the abatement or retardation of 
naval rivalry had failed for 3 successive years that Admiralty were forced in 1909, upon 
a genera) review of the naval situation, to ask Parliament to take exceptional measures to 
secure against all possible hazards the safety of the Empire. In that year, 8 capital ships 
were laid down io Great Britain, and 2 others were provided by the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand respectively—a total of 10. 

4 In the spring of the present year the fifth German Navy Law was assented by to the 
Reichstag. ‘The main feature of that law is not the increase in the new construction of capital 
ships, though that is important, but rather the increase in the striking force of ships of all 
classes which will be immediately available at all seasons of the year. 

A third squadron of 8 battleships will be created and maintained in full commission as 
part ‘of the agtive battle fleet. Whereas, according to the unamended law, the active battle 

leet consisted of 17 battleships, 4 battle or armoured cruisers, and 12 small cruisers, 
it will in the near future consist of 2 ips, & battle or large cruisers, and 18 small 
crufeers; and twhereas at present, owing to the system of recruitment whic! rails in 
Geumany, the Germen Fleet is Jess fully mobile during the winter than during the sumrer 
months, it will, h the operation of this law, not only be increased in strength, but 
rendered much dily available. Ninety-nine torpedo-boat destroyers, instead of 
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66, will be maintained in full commission out of a total of 144; 72 new submarines will he 
built within the currency of the new law, and of these it is apparently proposed to maintain 
§4 with full permanent crews. Taking a general view, the effect of the law will be that nearly 
four-fifths of the entire German Navy will be maintained in futl permanent commission; 
that is to say, instantly and constantly ready for war. 

So great a change and development in German Fleet involves of course, important 
additions to their personnel. In 1898 the officers and men of the German Navy amounted 
to 23,000. To-day that figure has reached 66,000. The new law adds 15,000 ol nd 
men, and makes 2 total in 1920 of 101,500. 

The new construction under the law prescribes the building of 3 additional battleshiy 
1 to be begun next tint 16-—and 2 small cruisers, of which the date has not yet been 
fixed. The date of the third battleship has not been fixed. It has been presumed to be 
later than the six years which are in view. The cost of these increases in men and in material 
during the next six years is estimated as {10,500,000 spread over that period above the 
previous estimates. . 

‘The facts sct forth above were laid before the House of Commons on July 22, 1912, by 
the First Lord of the (Admiralty. 

5. The effect of the new German Navy Law is to produce a remarkable expansion of 
strength and readiness. The number of battleships and large armoured cruisers which will 
be kept constantly ready and in full commission will be raised by the law from 21, the present, 
figure, to 33—~an addition of 12, or an increase of about 57 per cent. 

The new fleet will, in the beginning, include about 20 battleships and large cruisers of 
the older type, but gradually as new vessels are built the fighting power of the feet will rise 
until in the end it will consist completely of modern vessels. 

The complete organization of the German Fleet, as described by the latest law, will be 5 
battle squadrons and a fiect flagship, comprising 41 battleships an all, each attended by a 
battle or armoured cruiser squadron, complete with small cruisers and auxiliaries of all 
kinds and accompanied by numerous flotillas of destroyers and submarines. 

This full devel ppevent will only be realised step by step; but already in 1914 2 squadrons 
will, according to Admiralty information, be enti oly, Com sed of what are called Dread- 
noughts, and the thied will be made pp of ips like the “‘Deutschtands” and the 
“Braunschweigs,” together with 5 Dreadnought battle cruisers. 

"This great feet is not dispersed all over the world for duties of commerce protection of in 
discharge of Colonial responsibilities; nor are its Composition and character adapted to those 

THOS, It is concentrated and kept concentrated in close proximity to the German and 

ritish coasts. 

Attention must be drawn to the explicit declaration of the tactical objects for which 
the German Fleet exists as sct forth in the preamble to the Naval Law of 1900 as follows:— 

“In order to P saga German trade and commerce under existing conditions, only 

‘one thing will suffice namely, Germany must possess a battle fleet of such a strengtl 

that even for the most powerful naval adversary a war would involve such risks as to 

make that Power's own supremacy doubtful. For this purpose it is absolutely necessary 
that the German Fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest Naval Power, for, as 

a rule, a great Naval Power will not be in a position to concentrate all its forces against 

us. 





6. It is now necessary to look forward to the situation in 1915. 

In Home Waters.—In the spring of the year 1915 Great Britain will have 2g “‘Dread- 
nought” battleships and 2 ‘Lord Nelsons.” Gemmany will have 17 “Dreadnought” 
battleships. Great Britain will have 6 battle cruisers. Germany will have 6 battle cruisers. 
These margins in new ships are sober and moderate. They do not err on the side of excess. 
‘The reason they suffice for the present is that Great Britain possesses a good superiority in 
battleships, anc ially armoured cruisers, of the pte-Dreadnought era, The reserve of 
strength will steadily diminish every year, actually because the ships of which it is composed 
grow old, and relatively because ‘the new ships are more powerful. Jt will diminish more 
rapidly if new construction in Germany is increased or accelerated. As this process con- 
tinues greater exertions will be eae by the British Empire. ‘ 

Mediterranean Station.—Four battle cruisers and four armoured cruisers will be required 
to support British interests in the Mediterranean during the years 1913 and 1934. During 

se years the navies of Austria and Italy will gradually increase in strength, yntil in 1915. 
they will each possess a formidable fleet of 4 and 6 Dreadnought battleships respectively, 
together with strong battleships of the pre-' ht types and other units, auch as 
cruisets, torpedo-craft, &c. It is evident, therefore, that in 1915 our squadron of 
4 battle cruisers and 4 armoured cruisers will not suffice to fulfill our requirements, and its 
whole composition must be reconsidered, _ » 7 

Qverseas.—It has been necessary within the past decade to concentrate the fleet mainly 
% ret waters, In 1902 there were 160 British vessels on the overseas stations against, 

to-day. 

.. Naval supremacy is of two kinds, general and local. General naval supremacy con- 
set in the power to defeat in battle and drive from the seas the strongest hostile navy or 
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combination of hostile navies wherever they may be found. Local superiority consists in 

the power to send in good time to, or maintain permanently in, eome distant theatre forcea 

uate to defeat the enemy or hold him in check until the main decision has been obtained 
in the decisive theatre. It is the general naval of Great Britain which is the 
primary safeguard of the security and interests of the great Dominions of the Crown, and 
which for all these years has been the deterrent upon any possible designs prejudicial to or 
inconsiderate of their policy and safety. 

‘The rapid expansion of Canadian sea-borne trade, and the immense value of Canadian 
cargoes always afloat in British and Canadian bottoms, here require consideration. On 
the basis of the figures supplied by the Board of Trade to the Imperial Conference of 1911, 
the annual value of the overseas trade of the Dominion of Canada in 1909-10 was not eas 
than £72,000,000; and the tonnage of Canadian vessels was 718,000 tons, and these ated 
portions have already increased and are stili increasing. For the whole of this trade wher- 
ever it may be about the distant waters of the world, as well as for the maintenance of her 
communications, both with Burope and Asia, Canada is dependent, and has always depended 
upon the Imperial Navy, without corresponding contribution or cost. 

P*Further, at the present time and in the immediate future, Great Britain stil! has the 
power, by making special arrangements and mobilising a portion of the reserves, to send, 
without courting disaster at home, an effective fleet of battleships and cruisers to unite 
with the Royal Australian Navy and the British squadrons in China and the Pacific for the 
defence of British Columbia, Australia and New Zealand. And these communities are also 
protected and theic interest safeguarded by the power and authority of Great Britain 90 
long as her naval strength is unbroken. 

8. This power, both specific and general, will be diminished with the growth not only 
af the German Navy, but by the simultaneous building by many Powers of great modern 
ships of war, 

ereas, in the present year, Great Britain possesses 18 battleships and battle cruiscra 
of the Dreadnought class against 19 of that class possessed by the other Powers of Europe, 
and will possess in 1913 24 to 21, the figures in 1914 will be 31 to 33; and in the year 1915, 

1. 
35 Te existence of a number of navies all comprising ships of high quality must be con- 
sidered in so far as it affects the possibilities of adverse combinations being suddenly formed. 
La margigs of superiority at home would, among other things, restore a greater freedom 
to the movements of the British squadrons in every sea, and directly promote the security 
of the Dominions. Anything which increases our margin in the newest ships diminishes 
the strain, and augments our security and our chances of being left unmolested. 

1,9: Whatever may be the decision of Canada at the present juncture, Great Britain 
will_not in any circumstances fail in her duty to the oversea Dominions of the Crown, 

She has before now successfully made head alone and unaided against the most formidable 
combinations and she has not lost her capacity by a wise policy and strenuous exertions to 
watch over and preserve the vital interests of the Empire. 

The Admiralty are assured that His Majesty's Government will not hesitate to ask the 
House of Commons for whatever provision the circumstances of each year may require. 
But the aid which Canada could give at the present time is not to be measured only in 
ships or money. Any action on the part of Canada to increase the power and mobility of 
the Im Navy, and thus widen the margin of our common safety, would be recognised 

ere as a most significant witness to the united strength of the Empire, and to the 
renewed resolve of the overseas Dominions to take their part in maintaining its integrity. 

10. The Prime Minister of the Dominion having enqujred in what form any immediate 
aid that Canada might give would be most effective, we have no hesitation in answering, 
after a prolonged consideration of all the circumstances, that it is desirable that such aid 
should include the provision of a certain number of the largest and strongest ships of war 
which science can build or money supply. 
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‘Since rgro events have been testing the value of some of the principles and institu- 
tions with which jurists and statesmen had endeavoured to create a distinctive character 
for the new century. Whether these new principles and institutions are standing the 
test satisfactorily is still more or less a matter of conjecture. The object of this survey 
is toexamiine different international manifestations in reference to the law and practice 
of nations which it has been the object of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 to 
make precise and binding, the progress made by arbitration as a method for arranging 
“difficulti ween States, its displacement of coercive methods, and the prospects of 
peace, itive object of the many agencies at work fot its preservation. 
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I. The Development of “ International Law.” 

When the various articles on questions of “ International Law ” in the 11th edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica were written, the Hague Conventions of 1907 were still 
fresh and the controversy on the Declaration of London had not yet become a serious 
obstacle to its ratification. Since then there has been time for the rules therein laid 
down and codified to undergo careful examination. Leaving the Convention (No. 12) 
relating to the establishment of an international Prize Court (which has been ratified 
by none of the parties) out of consideration, the result as regards the Hague Conventions’ 
has been that Great Britain has ratified all but the rst, relating to the pacific settlement 
of disputes, the sth, referring to the rights and duties of neutral states and persons in war 
on land, the roth, adapting the principles of the Geneva Convention to naval war, and 
the 13th, relating to the rights and duties of neutral Powers in maritime war. The 
United States, on the other hand, has ratified the rst, the sth, the roth and the 13th, 
but not the 6th affecting the status of merchant ships at the outbreak of hostilities or the 
7th relating to the conversion of merchant into war ships. The states which have rati- 
fied none of the Conventions include Italy, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece and Monte- 
negro.* France, Germany and Austria-Hungary have ratified all but the r4th, and Rus- 
sia all but the r1th and rath. Of the great Powers, only Great Britain and the United 
States have ratified the 14th, prohibiting projectiles from air ships. 

It is an interesting, though no doubt quite a fortuitous fact, that none of the bellig- 
erents in contemporary wars (1910-12) have thus far bound themselves to observe any 
of the Conventions of r907. Italy, Turkey, Greece, Servia and Montenegro, however, 
ratified the Conventions of 1899,? and, although there is no specific provision in the Con- 
vention for the pacific settlement of international disputes, as there is in the 1907 con- 
ventions, ensuring the observance of the earlier convention pending ratification of the 
revised versions of 1907, Art. 9 of that of 1907 states that “‘ the present convention, on 
being duly ratified, shall take the place in the relations between the contracting Powers 
of the convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes of July 29, 1899.”” 
In the case of the other renewed conventions the clause runs: “ The convention of 1899 
remains in force as between the Powers which signed it, which do not ratify also the 
present convention.” Captious critics might ask what force attaches to this clause in 
un unratified agreement, but it has, at any rate, the value of an uncontested acknowledg- 
ment by the parties to the conventions of 1899 that the mere signing of modified con- 
ventions on the same subject is not a denunciation of the existing conventions, 

In spite of the non-ratification of the 1907 conventions by the Parties engaged in the 
Italo-Turkish and Balkan-Turkish wars, there could be little doubt that they would 


1 The following is a list of the conventions adopted in 1907:— 

1. For the pacific settlement of international disputes. 2. Respecting the limitation of 
the employment of force for the recovery of contract debts. 3. Relative to the commence- 
ment ‘of hostil ies, 4. Concerning the laws and customs of war on land. 5. Respecting the 
rights and duties of neutral Powers and persons in war on land. 6. Relative to the status 
of enemy merchant ships at the outbreak of hostilities. 7. Relating to the conversion 
of merchant ships into war ships. 8. Relative to the laying of automatic submarine con- 
tact mines. 9. Respecting bombardment by naval forces in time of war. 10, For the 
adaptation of the principles of the Geneva Convention to maritime war. 11. Relative to 
certain restrictions on the exercise of the right of capture in maritime war. 12. Relative to 
the establishment of an International Prize Court. 13. Respecting the rights and duties of 
neutral Powers in maritime war. 44. Prohibiting discharge of projectiles, etc., from balloons. 

*The others are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Spain, Luxemburg, Paraguay, Peru, Persia, Uruguay and Veneruela. These and 
the § nisattoned take 19 ut of the 44 states represented at the Hague in 1907. 

1 The Hague Conventions adopted in 1899 were as follows:— 

iL For the cific settlement of international disputes. 2. Relating to the laws and 
customs of war by land. 5 fe the adaptation to maritime warfare of the Geneva con- 
vention of 1 Three declarations on the following matters were also adoptetl:— 
(a) Prohibition ‘of the launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons. (b) Probi- 
bition of the use of projectiles, the only object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating 
or deleterious gases. mo Prohibition of the use of expanding bullets, 
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endeavour to carry out their provisions in so far as applicable to the military operations 
involved. The rules laid down at the Hague have more than the nature of “ pious 
wishes.” They were the deliberate enunciation of international law based on universal- 
ly acknowledged principles, as understood by specialists on the subject from every 
quarter of the world. They have been, in turn, incorporated by specialists and teachers 
in the common Jaw of civilised states, and, ratified or not ratified, where principles and 
deductions therefrom are involved the Hague Conventions are now law as intérnational 
law has never before quite been law.! It will be seen below that something similar has 
happened as regards the Declaration of London, and it is well-known that though neither 
Spain nor the United States were parties to the Declaration of Paris, they both observed 
its provisions during the war of 1898,? simply because the provisions of that Declaration 
had become a part of the public law of Europe, and not to have observed them, irrespec- 
tively of the Declaration, would have been illegal. 

‘The future of the Declaration of London seems, in this respect, likely to he similar to 
that of the Declaration of Paris. The Declaration consisted of a series of articles relat- 
ing to blockade, contraband of war, destruction of neutral prizes, transfer to the neutral 
flag, convoy, resistance to search etc., which had been drawn up for the guidance of the 
International Prize Court, provision for the establishment of which had been made un- 
der No, 12 of the Hague Conventions.> 

The Convention for the establishment of the Court had provided under Art. 7 that 
in the absence of a treaty between the parties, governing the case, the Court should apply 
“ the rules of international law,” and that if “no generally recognised rule ” existed, 
the Court should give judgment in accordance with “ the general principles of justice 
and equity.” The London Conference was called for the purpose of “ laying down the 
generally recognised principles of international law in accordance with Art. 7 of the 
Convention ” in question. On December 8, rgxr the Naval Prize Bill, providing for 
the accession of Great Britain to the Convention and consequentially to the Declaration 
of London, was adopted in the House of Commons by a majority of 172 to 125 votes. 
On the 13th of the same month it was rejected by a majority of 145 to 53 votes in the 
House of Lords. Under the Parliament Act it might still become law in two years with 
other bills thrown out by the House of Lords, but this would require three successive 
adoptions by the Commons and rejections by the Lords, and public feeling in Great 
Britain has not seemed sufficiently friendly to the measure to warrant any certainty 
that the Government would be able to count on ultimate success for the Bill even in 
the Commons. The objections formulated against the Bill referred both to the com- 
position of the International Prize Court and to provisions of the Declaration itself. 

The two subjects ate really distinct, though the British Government has seemed to 
regard them as inseparable. ‘The fact that the preamble is worded in such a way as to 
assume ratification of the Convention for the establishment of an International Prize 
Court, has not prevented the Italian and Russian governments from treating the 
Declaration as a statement of the international law of prize. By a Royal Decree, dated 
October 13, rorr, the Italian government issued instructions “ in conformity with ” the 
Declaration of Paris and with the principles laid down in the Hague Conventions “ as 
well as in the Declaration of London of February 26, 1909, which the Royat Government 
desires should be equally observed in so far as the dispositions of the laws of the Kingdom 

1See E. B. xiv, 694, “International Law.” 

Tint Converting had provided that “uradiction, in. matters of pra ia exercioed in th 

i 5 in the 
firm instance by the Prise Courts af the belligerent captor” and. that "the judgments of the 
national Prize Courts” might be “brought before the International Prize Court—(1) when 
the judgment of the national Prize Courts affects the property of 4 Neutral Power or individ- 
ual, (2) when the judgment affects enemy property and relates to (a) on board a 
neutral ship, (b) an enemy ship captured in the territorial waters of a neutral Power, when 
that Po not made the capture the subject of ¢ diplomatic claim, (c) a claim based 
upon ti that the ber has been in violation, Gither of he provirions i 
2 com tween the belligerent Powers, or o! iss 
belligerer (Arts. 2 aad 3). See £. B. xxii, 374, “Prize.” is 
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allow, although they have not yet been ratified by Italy,” for the conduct of naval com- 
manders in relation to capture and prize.’ 

The terms of this Italian Decree, which are specially interesting as being based sub- 
stantially on the provisions of the (unratified) Declaration of London, may be taken as 
the latest embodiment of international practice on the subject. They were communicat- 
ed to other Powers, including Great Britain, and no objection was taken to them. 


“Exercise of the Right of Capture and of Prize in Time of War. 

“By a Royal Decree, dated October 13th, there were approved the following instructions in 
conformity with the Declaration of Paris of April 16, ee which belligerent states are under 
the obligation to observe, and with the principles laid down in the Hague Convention of 
October 18, 1907, as well as in the Declaration of London of February 26, 1909, which the 
Royal Government desires should be equally observed in so far as the dispositions of the 
lawa of the Kingdom allow, although they have not yet been ratified by Italy, and which are 
2 regulate the conduct of naval commanders in operations relating to capture and prize 

luring the war. 

“f. Turkey having taken no action to show that she intends to abstain from the capture 
and making prize of Italian merchant ships, but having been the first to make prize of 
Italian shipa, the capture and making prize of Turkish merchant vessels and of their cargoes 
being enemy's property, is hereby authorised, with the exception of fishing boats and small 


coasting vessels. 

“IL, National or neutral merchant ships under any flag will be captured, according to 
the dispoutions of the folowing paregranak, © they: (a) Tey ta solute the blockeae, 
(b) Carry contraband of war. (c) Give assistance to the enemy. (d) Forcibly resist visit. 

“IIL, The blockade must be effective, that is, maintained by a force sufficient to prevent 
access to the blockaded 's and coast. Violation of the blockade consists in an pttempt 
to penetrate within the blockaded zone or to leave it during the period established by tl 
declaration of blockade, The capture of ships attempting to violate the blockade cannot 
take Pisce outside the sphere of action of the ships charged with maintaining it. 

“IV. If the vessel making for a blockaded is in ignorance of the existence of the 
blockade, which has been declared after her departure from the tast port of call, notification 
of the blockade shall be given her and an entry to that effect made in the ship’s log by an 
officer of one of the blockading vesscls.* 

“V. Vessels that under stress of necessity are obliged to touch at a blockaded port will 
be allowed to enter, after giving proof that they are compelled by force majeure, and to 
leave again, provided that they do not take in or discharge cargo there? If, however, the 
vessel is carrying articles of contraband of war it shall be arranged that these shall be de- 
posited on board one of the blockading ships. Neutral warships shall always be allowed to 
pass freely through the blockading line.* 

as Contraband of war are: cannons, guns, carbines, revolvers, pistols, sabres and all 
sorts of portable firearms; munitions of war, military implements of all kinds, and in general 
verything which, without manipulation, can serve directly for land or sea armament. 

“Such articles are subject to capture or confiscation if it is proved that their destination is 
the enemy's territory or naval forces, whether transported directly or by means of tranship- 
ment or of transit overland.’ 

“VII. Ifthe articles of contraband constituce a small part of the cargo, the naval com- 
manders can, if they think good, receive such articles in deposit, making an entry to this 
effect in the ship's log or, failing this, issuing a declaration to that effect, and then permit the 
vessel freely to continue her voyage. 

“VILL” Ships are liable to capture for assisting the enemy which (a) directly take part 

in the operation of war in the enemy's favour, (b) are chartered by the Government of 
the enemy State, or placed under the orders or inspection of one of his agents or employed 
to troops or news in the enemy’s interest. 
Ships or is captured or taken as prize will be conducted to the nearest port of 
the Kingdom, or, when that is not feasible, to a neutral port to be put at the disposition of 
the naval authorities or of the consular authorities, as the case may be, together with a 
detailed report of the capture or prize accompanied by the relative documents. 

“ Tf the observance of this prescription might compromise the safety of the capturing vessel 
she succes of the Lanjeny 9 eons in ich she is creat Sit coats ler shall have 
the faculty of destroying the prize, after having provided for tl fety of the persons, papers 
and documents on board and of everything else which may be material to arriving at 2 
decision as to the lity of the prize,” 

“XX. Members of the enemy’s armed forces found on board a neutral vessel may be made 

1See Sir T. Barclay, Turco-Itelian war and its problems {x972), p, 123. 

See Decl. of London, Art. 16. ‘See Decl. of London, Art. 30. 

+See Decl. of London, Art. 7. ‘See Decl. ef London, Art. 

«See Decl. of London, Art 


























7'See Decl. of London, Art. 49. 
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prisoners of war, even if the vessel—either in the absence of the conditions laid down in 
paragraph 8, or in circumstances where the captain’s good faith is manifeat—be nat liable to 
capture.’ 

PUL. To fulfill the above conditions, the visiting of merchant vessels shall take place 
(with the exception of the cases treated in the following articles) every time there is suf t 
motive for believing that the exercise of this right may result in the confiscation of the ship 
or cargo in accordance with the practice authorized in such cases by the regulations in force, 
and by international maritime usages. 

“XII, Ships escorted by a neutral war vessel are exempt from visit; nava] commanders 
will limit themselves in such cases to demanding, when they think fit, from the commander 
of the conveying ship a written declaration ing the nature and cargo of the convoys. 

“TE there is reason to believe that the confidence of the commander of the convoying 
has been abused, these suspicions shall be communicated to him in order that he may proceed 
alone to make the necessary verifications, issuing a written report on the subject.? 

“XIII. Naval commanders must abstain from the right of visit, capture, and prize, and 
from any act of hostility in the ports or territorial waters of neutrals. 

“The Prise Commission. 

“By another Royal Decree of the same date, a Prize Commission, presided over by a 
magistrate with the rank of President of the Court of Appeal, or of President of Section of the 
Court of Cassation, has been composed as follows:— Ordinary members: (a) An admiral, 
member of the Superior Naval Council. (b) A legal adviser of the Foreign Office. (c) A 
Councillor of State, (d) The Director-General of the Mercantile-Marine. {e) The Inspec- 
tor of the body of Harbour Authorities, (f) A Councillor of the Court of Appeal. There 
shall be four assessors, of whom two shall be chosen from among the admirals and two from 
categories (c) and (f), A magistrate of the Public Prosecutor's Office, of not lower rank than 
a Public Prosecutor {U"procuratore del Re”), shall act as Royal Commissioner, He has no 
deliberative voice, and is charged with stating the case in the Government's name, and 
with giving his conclusions. He shall not be present at the voting. The Commission shall 
be assisted ‘by a secretary, who has no vote. Five members of the Commission form a 

juorum; in the case of an equality of votes, the President, or whoever is fulfilling his func 
Gons, shall hae the casting vote. ‘The parties shall have the right, to present written 
memoranda, which are to be given to the President of the Commission. ‘The representatives 
of foreign Powers accredited to the Royal Government can address to the Royal Commis- 
sioner such observations as they shall think advisable in the interests of their nationals, 
The sentences of the Prize Court shall be supported by a statement of the grounds on 
which they are based. The only appeal from these sentences, which are otherwise not 
subject to appeal, challenge or revocation, is to the Supreme Court of Cassation according 
to the letter and practice established by Article 3 of the law of March 34 1877. The deci~ 
gions of the Prize h Forefgn Aftairs and 

larine within eight days of their pronouncement. 

A rumour that the Ottoman Government had declared grain contraband of war 
(Oct. rgxx) led the Russian Government, in order to prevent any misunderstanding, to 
isgue a note in which it stated that “ basing itself on the Declaration of Paris of 1856 and 
on Articles 24 and 33 of the Declaration of London,” it considered that cargoes of corn 
were subject neither to arrest nor to confiscation when addressed from Russian ports on 
the Black Sea to Italian or other ports so long as such cargoes are not destined for 
Italian field forces or for Italian official consignees. “Any attempt to arrest or confis- 
cate the above-mentioned cargoes,” the note went on, “the Russian Government will 
regard as a violation of the rights of Russia, and the Government gives warning of the 
heavy responsibility which the Turkish Government would incur in such circumstances.” 

The Turkish Government immediately replied by issuing a list of articles declared 
to be contraband of war, comprising grain, but it was coupled with a declaration stating 
that, although Turkey had not adhered to the Declaration of London she intended 
conforming thereto. Thus contraband, visit and seatch, and questions of neutral ship- 
ping generally, would be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of the Declaration. 
Under Article 24 of the Declaration of London food-stuffs are expressly stated to be 
conditional contraband, but another Article (Art. 35} provides that conditional con- 
traband is not liable to capture except when found on board a vessel bound for territory 
belonging to or occupied by the enemy or for the armed forces of the enemy and when it 
is not to be discharged in an intervening neutral port. Another Article provides that 
even when conditional contraband (except bullion, coin and paper money) is destined 

1 Gee Dect“lKondon, Art. 47. 2See Decl. of London, Art 62. 
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toa government department of the enemy state, if the circumstances show that the goods 
cannot in fact be used for the purposes of the war, it is not liable to capture.’ 

Thus Russia and Turkey have adopted the rules of the Declaration of London relat- 
ing to contraband, and Italy has applied it practically in full, although it has not yet 
been ratified by any Power,’ and this has been done without any question whatsoever 
of the existence or non-existence of an International Prize Court. The obvious conclu- 
sion is that its provisions are becoming an authoritative statement of international law 
adjusted to the needs of civilised mankind, and, whether ratified or not, and whether an 
International Prize Court ever comes into being or not, they seem destined to become, 
like the Declaration of Paris, part of the public law of Europe and the world. 


II. Disregard of Treaties. 


The value of international treaties has been much discussed in connection with 
Russia’s action in Persia and Italy’s attack on Turkey, As regards Persia, under the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of August 31, 1907, the parties, having “ mutually engaged 
to respect the integrity and independence of Persia,” entered into purely negative cove- 
nants not to seek or promote concessions of a political or commercial character in zones 
neighbouring each others’ territories north and south of ceitain lines of demarcation, 
with an intermediate zone open to both. The occupation of Tabriz and other Persian 
towns by Russian troops, the hanging by Russian military authorities of the leaders of 
the progressive party under martial law, the imposing of the resignation of an American. 
‘Treasurer-Géneral (Mr. Shuster) employed by the Persian Government,—all were 
cases of intervention in apparent violation of the agreement of 1907. 

The Italian aggression against Turkey, of whose “ independence and territorial 
integrity 4 she was one of the guarantors, and the annexation of Tripolitana and 
Cyrenaica, were similarly violations of her treaty engagements which may some day be 
explained, but, nevertheless for the present remain ill-omened precedents. The 
breaches were not confined to a violation of Turkey’s tertitorial integrity. When Rus- 
sia in 1871 proposed that, circumstances having changed since 1856, a modification in 
certain of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris was necessary, the subject was submitted 
toa fresh conference of the Powers, who thought the occasion a suitable one for recording 
a solemn contractual pledge as to the sanctity of treaties. The protocol, which forms 
part of the existing public law of Europe, runs as follows: 

It is an essential principle of the law of nations that no Power can liberate itself from the 
engagements of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the 
contracting Powers, by means of an amicable arrangement. 


This was undoubtedly intended to prevent any party to the Treaty of Paris from 
setting up the rule rebus sic stantibus, which is supposed to be a tacit condition attaching 
to all treaties, enabling parties to them to escape from their provisions when the circum- 
stances under which they were entered into have so changed as to render them obsolete 
ar incapable of application. Italy was a party to this protocol. Moreover, the Treaty 
of Paris (Art. 8) provides that: 

If any difference arise between the Sublime Porte and one or more signatories threatening 
the maintenance of their good relations, the Sublime Porte and any or each of these Powers, 
before resorting to force, will place the other contracting parties in a position to prevent 
recourse to such an extremity by their mediating influence. 


An official denial was given to the statement! that Italy had given an opportunity to 


2 Barclay. Pacraleraed war (1912), p. 99. 
relay, op. cit. p. 99. 
+See Prof. I é Browne The Reign of Terror at Tabris (Oct. 1912). 

«Art. 7 of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 provides that: Their majesties undertake, each for 
himself, to respect the independence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, to 
guarantee in common the strict observance of this undertaking, and consequently they will 
consider any act of a nature which might snksioge it as @ question of general interest. 

*On November 34, in reply toa question, Sir. F. Grey said: “The first communication of 
any intention to see Tripelt which HM. Government recetved was the notification of the 
declaration of war on September 3oth.” ‘See Barclay, ep. cit. p. 37- 
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the British Government, before proceeding to extremilies, to exercise this “‘ mediating 
influence.” It is obvious that the very object of the clause was to prevent the creation 
of faits accomplis by such actions as Italy’s aggression. 

‘These violations of treaties can only be considered by themselves as tending to set 
back the progress of law and order in the civilised world. The sanctity of treaties is 
the very foundation of international morals, and any violation of them is a shock to that 
fabric of mutual trust and consideration which bas been built wp in the course of a cen- 
tury, and which forms at present the public law of the civilised world—a law governing 
not only the relations of states with one another, but safeguarding security in the 
international dealings and intercourse of their respective citizens. 

The case of the Panama Canal, again, is one of particular interest between Great 
Britain and the United States. Under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of November 18, 
tgox it is provided that “ the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of allnations . . . on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic or otherwise.” By the Panama Canal Act of 1912, passed by 
the United States Congress, such a discrimination however was distinctly made. Sec. 
5 provided that “no tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States,” and the American coastwise trade is restricted to American vessels, 
This departure from the terms of the treaty was supported in the United States on the 
alleged ground that the circumstances under which the treaty was concluded had under- 
gone an essential change,—in other words, though not specifically stated, that the rule 
of rebus sic stantibus applied. President Taft’s Memorandum, in reply to the British 
diplomatic note protesting against the Panama Canal Act, set out not only that “ the 
canal is being constructed by the United States wholly at its own cost, upon territory 
ceded to it bythe Republic of Panama for that purpose,” but that, as “ the treaty leaves 
all nations desiring to use the canal with full right to deal with their own vessels as they 
see fit, the United States would only be discriminating against itself if it were to recognise 
the soundness of the British contention,” It is unnecessary here to discuss a situation 
which at the time of writing was open to more than one mode of friendly settlement; all 
that need be said is that, in the ordinary course, such a case would be an entirely proper 
one to be submitted to arbitration. 


IIT. Open-door Policy. 

The “ open-door ” policy which tends to prevail wherever it is possible to safeguard 
the general interest of mankind against the encroachments of individual states, was 
re-enunciated in the Franco-German agreement of November 4, rox. In Article 4 of 
that agreement “the French Government ” declared that, “ firmly attached to the 
Principle of free trade in Morocco,” it would not lend itself “ to any inequality either in 
the establishment of customs duties, dues or other taxes or in the establishment of trans- 
port tariffs by railway, river and any other way and in general in any matter affecting 
transit.” The treaty contains further restrictions to prevent preferences being given 
under colour of weights and measures, rebates or any other method by which French or 
any other subjects might obtain an advantage over those of any other state. 

Another interesting and significant application of the same principle is ptovided by 
the agreement of August 11, 3910 between Sweden, Norway and Russia with reference 
to the status of Spitzbergen. On February 25, 1909, at the instance of the Norwegian 
Government, a conference met at Christiania to discuss the position whick had arisen 
out of the discovery of mining resources on the island. The states invited to the confer- 
ence were Sweden, Russia, Great Britain, Germany, France and the United States. 
The capital invested in Spitzbergen coal-mining was of Norwegian, British and American 
origia, but Norway claimed prior tights owing to the preponderating share of Norwegians 
in the Spitzbergen fisheries. Sweden aimed a prior right on account of her scientific 
expeditis the country, which had practically made industrial exploitation there 
possible. Jp gBzx the Swedo-Norwegian Government proposed to annex the island, 
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but, owing to objections on the part of Russia, this idea was abandoned. - Since then, 
Germany has come upon the scene, and, true to her policy of keeping as much of the 
world open to free competition as possible, she had objected te control over the island 
being granted to any single Power. A project for the Government of Spitzbergen and 
the adjacent islands by a commission of the three contiguous Powers, Sweden, Norway 
and Russia, drawn up and submitted to the other Powers, was amended to mect certain 
observations. The three Powers met at Christiania from January 15 to 26, 1912, 
and the agreement then finally adopted has now been ratified. 

This document guarantees equality of rights to subjects and citizens of all Powers 
alike while declaring that the islands continue to retain their character of ferra nsditus. 
The rather ambiguous sense of terra nullius is explained in a chapter of the Conveation 
itself, The term is used more especially in respect of sovereignty, inasmuch as the 
island belongs to no Power, is not annexable and 1s permanently neutral, However, as 
regards property, all the soil is public property (Art. 41) and only rights of occupation 
are grantable. It will be interesting to see how this condominium, which resembles to 
some extent the Anglo-French régime in the New Hebrides, will develop as a practical 
method of dealing with hitherto unoccupied territory. 


IV. Territorial Waters. 

The problems connected with territorial waters continue to perplex Foreign Offices 
in Northern Europe. The contention between the English trawlers and the Scottish 
line fishermen in Moray Firth, the one for freedom to fish outside the three-mile limit 
without reference to ultimate consequences detrimental to the fish supply itself, and the 
other for protection of the spawning beds and against the destruction of immature fish 
in the trawl-nets, continue to be a source of trouble, especially owing to the fact that the 
trawling interest can elude the operation of the Scottish Acts by registering their vessels 
in a foreign port and carrying a foreign flag. 

The difficulty in the way of a solution of the problem is the existence of a rule-of- 
thumb practice which embraces in one formula fishery questions and those which are 
involved in the law of neutrality. The experience of the last few years has only accen- 
tuated the need of separating the two subjects. The investigations of the International 
Council for the exploration of the North Sea may “ bring the exercise of sea-fishing more 
inte accord with the natural conditions regulating the growth and increase of fish in 
neighbouring seas and thus permanently increase the supply in the North Sea markets,” 
The recent accession of the United States to the Council and the expected accession of 
France show that the objects for which the Council was founded by the North Sea 
States commend themselves to others not immediately interested in the present scope 
of the Council's investigations, 

The common interest of mankind in the preservation of the fish supply, and in the 
consequent protection of spawning areas, and prevention of the destruction of young 
fish, may ultimately entail a different and more complicated treattoent for fishery rights 
than the very siinple formula of the three-mile limit. In fact, it may involve a change 
of principle under which a common interest in the prosperity of high sea fishing may 
outweigh the local interest attaching to the inshore industry.* 

* In rgrz considerable emotion was caused among the British trawling interests by a 
claim put forward by Russia to extend the width of her territorial waters to 12 miles. 
The subject arose in connection with the so-called White Sea, or, to speak more precise- 
ly, the Barents Sea Fisheries. The trawling banks extend, it seems, some 120 miles to 
the north and west of the Kanin peninsula which borders the east side of the entrance to 
the White Sea. The Russians, therefore, argue that the proposed 12 mile limit would 
only very slightly reduce the available fishing area. Russia claims the sea south of a 

1 Meanwhile an interdepattmental committee has been. inted by the British Govern- 
ment “to congider if it is practicable or desirable ta extend for fishery purposes the limits of 
territorial waters, and whether prohibition or further regulation as to the methods or times 
of sea fishing are desirable, more particularly in relation to trawling for herring and to report 
accordingly." Times, June 28, 1912. 
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line from Cape Sviztoi to Cape Kanin as a closed sea, a claim in which it is contended 
both Norway and Great Britain have tacitly acquiesced.! 

Involving analogous considerations is the still controverted question of Hudson Bay, 
which is entirely surrounded by Canadian territory, Its entrance like that of the 
White Sea exceeds any width suggested for the closing of bays. In principle there is no 
difference between Hudson Bay and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Yet it is held by certain 
authorities that Hudson Bay like the White Sea is a closed sea. No such claim has 
ever been made for the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which is in a similar position? 

The question of bays in connection with the existing territorial waters practice was 
dealt with in the North Atlantic Fisheries case by the Hague Court in its eward of Octo- 
ber 25, 1910. ‘The three-mile limit was confirmed and bays were the subject of a 
recommendation to adopt in principle the ten-mile width of the North Sea Fisheries 
convention.’ The award is dealt with more fully below in connection with arbitration, 


V. The Law of the Air. 


The law of the air of late has from time to time occupied the attention of Govern- 
ments. Under a British Act (Aerial Navigation Act, June 2, 1911) “ for the purpose of 
protecting the public against danger,” the Government is empowered to forbid aerial 
navigation over certain areas according to circumstances or limit it to certain kinds of 
air-craft, ‘These very wide powers are obviously capable of application on such 2 scale 
as practically to amount to the assertion of absolute sovereignty over the superincum- 
bent air of the whole of British territory. 

Questions affecting international law may arise out of any far-reaching exercise of 
this claim. Have foreign air-vessels a right of innocent passage through the air, as they 
have through the territorial waters, of any state? It has been suggested that, following 
the analogy of the sea, no state is entitled to claim sovereignty over a greater height than 
cannon-range can command, that to assert a claim over the air ad coelum over any coun- 
try is as exaggerated as the now obsolete claims aver whole seas, which were eventually 
whittled down to 2 margin of sea following the trend of the adjacent coast. The Insti- 
tute of International Law,‘ at its Ghent meeting in 1906, declared the air free, subject. 
only to such rights as the necessities of self-preservation required. This view seems 
to follow the analogy of the relation of the high sea to territorial waters. 

Mr. H, Brougham Leech (‘‘ The Jurisprudence of the Air,” Fortnightly Review, 
August 1912) has made the following apt observations on the subject: 

“There is, from one important, point of view, a marked difference between the open sea 
and supraterritorial air. An ordinary vessel on the open pea cannot damage persons or 
proverty on land; a war-vessel cannot do any such damage save of deliberate infention. 

urthermore, collision at sea cannot be productive of any injury to those on land. But any 
vessel traversing the supra-territorial air can do much mischief to those on the earth beneath; 
any accident to such vessels may result in serious injury; and accidents, arising either from 
collision, storm, or the failure of the machinery, are not only more liable to happen, but they 
may involve injuries to third parties, from the risk of inflicting which, sea-going vessels are 
entirely free. erefore the analogy between the open sea and the supra-territorial atmos- 
phere breaks down and the state js entitled to protection against these unusual dangers,” 

Prof. Sir Erle Richards, in a lecture delivered at Oxford (Oct. 26)* on the sover- 
eignty of the air, has expressed the opinion that the theory of the air being free had in 
fact never been accepted as a principle of International Law. it found no support in 
any analogy which could be drawn from the Laws of Nations. “States,” he said, 
“must be the judges of the necessary safeguard they imposed for their protection.” 
“The principle of state sovereignty over the air was the only basis on which Interna- 
tional Law could safely rest.” 

4 Times, March 11, 1911, 











+See, on the contention that Hudson Bay is by immemorial usage an open sea, T. W. 
Balch, “la Baic deHudson,” Reowe de droit tnlernational, 1011. on 
7 See B. Be North Sea Fisheries.” Also xxviii, 409; “Territorial Waters,” 
wt See E. Bi Peace.” 





* See Ts 28, 1912, 
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‘A suggestion has been made, and seems to have obtained considerable support 
among French jurists, that there is a distinction between freedom of the air and freedom 
of passage through the air, that all the progress and development of aviation requires is 
freedom of passage and that there is no need to lay down any principle as to freedom of 
the air in connection with aviation. This, however, is a mere theoretical distinction, 
and facts are settling the matter for themselves. As it is only when comparatively acar 
to earth that the flight of aviators can be controlled by any police, no effort seems as yet 
to have been made to impose regulations exceeding what it is practically within their 
powertoenforce. Very serious matters will, nevertheless, some day arise out of aviation 
intime of peace. The more important have been summed up by Mr, Leech as follows: 

f Provision for the collection of customs dues, and for the prevention of smuggting; 

'b) Prevention of the landing of persons suffering from infectious diseases; 
(c) Prevention of the importation of undesirable aliens; 
Prevention of the inspection from airships, and of the sketching and photographing 


of forts, arsenals and Government stores and buildings. 

(e) ‘Special precautions against the operations of anarchists, bomb-throwers, and other 
such persons, and prevention of the importation of dynamite and other dangerous explosives. 

The questions arising out of the use of air-vessels in time of war are still more serious, 
At the Hague Conference of 1899 the following declaration was adopted: 

“The Contracting Powers agree to ibit, for five years, the discharge of projectiles 
and explosives from ations, oe by oe methods bf a similar nature, "The present 
Declaration ia only binding ‘on the Contracting Powers in cise of war between two or 
more of them. It shall cease to be binding from the time when in a war between the Con- 
tracting Powers, one of the belligerents is joined by a non-Contracting Power.” 

Only Great Britain did not ratify it, but on expiry of five years it ceased to be 
operative. At the Conference of 1907, however, it was renewed till the close of the next 
Conference. This time only Great Britain and the United States, among the Great 
Powers, ratified it, and in fact ample use was made of aeroplanes for bomb-dropping 
during the Turco-Italian war. At present, therefore, aviation in wartime is subject 
only to the general provisions of warfare as laid down by the Hague Military Conven- 
tions and such general principles of International Law as states choose to respect. 


VI. Arbitration. 


Those who regarded the new Arbitration treaties as heralding the ever wider adop- 
tion of judicial methods in the settlement of serious differences between states must 
have been disappointed by the course of recent events, In February rgoq the Russo- 
Japanese war broke out; in 1905 came the Franco-German crisis over the Morocco 
question; in 1907 began the Russian intervention in Persia; in rg10 came the French 
intervention in Morocco; in rgr1 @ fresh Franco-German crisis coupled with serious 
Anglo-German friction; in the same year began a war between Italy and Turkey, and in 
1912 the Balkan war. In none of these cases of violence, potential or actual, was any 
attempt at a solution of the difficulties by arbitration even suggested by any Power. 

This is not, however, imputable to ill-will towards arbitration on the part of Europe- 
an Foreign Offices alone. It would have been difficult to submit any of the cases in 
question to adjudication by a tribunal for the application of “ justice,” and no rules but 
those of justice have yet been devised for the decision of cases between states. Really 
dangerous difficulties with few exceptions have thus far involved considerations which 
have no reference to the moral principles governing the private life of civilised mankind. 
Thus, it is difficult to see how a court of arbitration could deal with a claim based on a 
preponderating interest, with the invasion of a neighbouring state on the ground that it 
was not properly governed, or with a claim to colonial territory by a state which had 
too little against another which had more than it could employ. 

On the other hand, the cases which have been tried by the Hague Court have pro 
santo removed causes of friction past and possible, as well as causes which might have 
been fanned into greater importance by difficulties of direct settlement. 
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Eleven cases! have now been tried by the Hague Court since its creation in 1899: 
U.S. A. e. Mexico (Pious Funds of the Californias). Award: October 14, 1902. 

Germany, Britain, Italy ». Venezuela (Claims). Award: Feb. 22, 1904. 

Germany, France, Britain 2. Japan (Jap. House Tax). Award: May 22, 1905. 

France v. Great Britain (Muscat Dhows) Award: August 8, 1905. 2 

France and Germany (Deserters at Casablanca). Award: May 22, 1909. 

Norway and Sweden (Maritime Frontier). Award: October 23, 1909. 

Great Britain ». U.S.A. (Atlantic Fisheries). Award: Sept. 7; t910. 

U.S. A. », Venezuela (Orinoco S. S$. Co.'s Claim). Award: ber 25, 1910. 

. France ». Great Britain (Arrest of Savarkar). Award: February 24, 1911. 

“10. Italy». Peru (Canevaro Claim). Award: May 3, 1912. 

11, Russia », Turkey (Claim for Unpaid Interest). Award: November 11, 1912. 

The case of the deserters of Casablanca was one which, had the relations between 
Germany and France been good, would probably never have arisen at all, In the French 
army there is a “ foreign legion ” used for colonial service. Six privates belonging to it 
deserted and obtained passports from the German Consulate at Casablanca. All six 
were supposed to be German subjects, but it turned out eventually that only two were 
Germans. The deserters were arrested, in spite of some resistance on the part of persons 
in the service of the Consulate. Hot words passed in the newspapers, but the two Gov- 
etnments agreed to refer the matter to the Hague, which gave its decision in favour of 
France on grounds too obvious to require examination. 

The case between Sweden and Norway turned on a frontier question which arose out. 
of the separation of these two states. It was decided in favour of Sweden without a 
murmur on the part of the Norwegians. 

The case of the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries* was the most important of the 
matters which have as yet been dealt with by the Hague Court, not only on account of 
the gravity of the issue generally, but also on account of the different delicate questions 
dealt with inthe award. The case related to the respective British and American rights 
in Newfoungland waters under Art. x of the Anglo-American Convention of October 
20, 1818, This article provided that the inhabitants of the United States should for 
ever, in common with British subjects, have liberty to take fish of every kind on certain 
specified coasts of Newfoundland, and that they should also for ever have liberty to dry 
and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours and creeks, on the specified parts of 
the southern shores of Newfoundland and of the coast of Labrador, but that, so soon 
as any portion thereof became settled, it would not be lawful for these American fisher- 
men to dry or cure fish thereat without previous agreement for such purpose with the 
inhabitants, proprietors or possessors of the ground. The United States, on the other 
hand, renounced liberty to take, dry or cure fish on or within three marine miles of any 
of the British American coasts, bays, creeks or harbours not included within the specified. 
limits. American fishermen, however, had the right to enter such bays and harbours 
for the purpose of shelter or repairs, the purchase of wood, and the obtaining of water, 
but they were to be under restrictions to prevent any abuse of their privileges. 

Differences atoge as to the scope and meaning of these provisions. The United 
States authorities protested against the British claim to deal in their regulations with 
the hours, days and seasons when fish may be taken, with the methods, means and imple- 
ments used in fishing operations etc. There was also a difference of opinion as to the 
mode of measuring the three marine miles off any of the coasts, bays, cracks, or harbours 
referred to in this article, There were also a number of subsidiary points, 

The award confirmed the British claim to make such regulations es were appropriate 
or necessary for the protection and preservation of the fisheries or desirable or necessary 
‘on grounds of public order and morals, provided they did not unnecessarily interfere 
with the fishery itself and were not so framed as to give an advantage to local over Ameri- 
can fishermen; any question ag to the reasonableness of any regulation was to be raferred 
} The first four of these cases are deakt with in #. B. ii, 328, $25. 2 
*The arbi were Prof. Lammasch of Vienna (President), Dr. Savornin Lohman, 


Datch State, Judge George Gray, Sir Ch. Fi trick and Dr. Drago, ex-Minister 
of sh A a joe Repu ae : 
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to a commission of three expert specialists, one to be designated by each of the Partics 
and the third not to be a national of either Party and to be appointed by the Court.’ 

To enable the Governments to deal with any difference of views between them before 
resorting to the Commission, the Court recommended official publication of any regula- 
tions as to hours, days and seasons for taking fish, as to methods, means and implements, 
etc. two months before their coming into operation, to enable the United States Govern- 
ment to raise any question as to their inconsistency with the treaty of 1818, in which 
case the Commission would decide on the difference, On the question of the mode of 
measuring the three marine miles, the Court decided that in case of bays, the three 
marine miles should be measured from a straight line drawn across the body of water at 
the place where it ceases to have the configuration and characteristics of a bay. At all 
other places the three miles were to be measured following the sinuosities of the coast. 
It recommended, however, adoption of the method followed in the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention (May 8, 1882) of fixing the line at the part of the bay nearest the entrance 
when the width does not exceed ten miles, From the operation of this genera) proposi- 
tion, the award excepted a certain number of bays “‘ where the configuration of the coast 
and the local climatic conditions are such that foreign fishermen, when within the 
geographic headlands, might reasonably and boné fide believe themselves on the high 
seas,” and fixed for these certain points between which the line should be drawn. 

The long and detailed award is full of interesting points connected with fishery 
methods, territorial waters and bays, and will certainly have considerable influence in 
the treatment of similar matters in the future. 

The Orinoco S.S.Co. claim between the U.S.A. and Venezuela raised the question 
whether, if an umpire exceeds his powers and bases his decision on errors of law and fact 
essential to the issue, the award is liable to revision. The Court decided that it was, and 
proceeded to revise it accordingly,—a precedent of the greatest moment. 

The Savarkar case turned on the delicate question of whether a fugitive under a 
criminal charge, who had escaped from the ship on which he was being conveyed to his 
place of trial (India) and had been arrested by the police of the country (France) to 
which he escaped and immediately handed over (in error) by that police to those in 
charge of him, should not have been delivered back to the Government of the state to 
which he had escaped and been dealt with under the Extradition treaty existing between 
the two states concerned. The Arbitrators decided that as there had been in the cir- 
cumstances no “ atteinte a la souveraineté ” of the country to which the prisoner had 
escaped and all parties had acted in good faith and no disavowal of the surrender had 
been made known till two days later, after the departure of the vessel, the action of the 
local police though taken in error closed the incident. This decision, based on considera~ 
tions outside the strictly legal question involved, marks the difference between arbitra- 
tors, who as such can disregard technical questions, and a justiciary court, which has 
little latitude when confronted with an unquestioned legal principle such as the universal 
one that a fugitive who sets foot on foreign soil is beyond the jurisdiction of the police of 
his country except by operation of a treaty of extradition, The fact that the French 
Government made a claim shows that it had not waived its right. Though it is evident 
that, if France had declined te grant extradition (as she very possibly might), the 
liberation of Savarkar by the British authorities might have involved difficulties, the 
precedent should be regarded as a compromise rather than a judicis! decision. 

The Canevaro affair between the U.S.A. and Peru arose out of a loan made to the 
Dictator Pierola in 1880 by semi-Italian bankers. The question turred on an assess- 
ment involving no principle of law of any general interest. 

The Turco-Russian case related to interest on an indemnity payable by Turkey 
to Russian claimants or their nominees, which had been satisfied by instalments after 
long intervening delays, The arbitrators while admitting the justice of the claim in 

1The Court appointed Dr. P. P. C. Hoek, scientific adviser to the Netherland Fisheries. 
The other members who have since been appoit are Dr. Hugh Smith, on behalf of the 
U.SA,, and the Hon. Donald Morison, Ne Hand Minister of Justice. 
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principle, decided against Russia on the ground that the Russian Government when 
accepting instalment, never made any reserve as to interest. 

As regards standing Arbitration Treaties the efforts made to meet the difficulty of 
embracing in any formulae all differences which may arise between the contracting 
states have rather tended to show where that difficulty really lies than to solve it. A 
number of treaties, certainly, have been concluded in which all differences without 
distinction of character are made arbitrable. The latest of these, the Treaty of Novem- 
ber 20, 1909 between Italy and the Netherlands, provides that: 

“The high Contracting Parties engage to submit to the Permanent Court of Arbitration 

established at the Hague by the Convention of July 29, 1899 all differences of whatever 
character which may arise between them which they have not been able to solve by diplomatic 
methods, and this shall apply also to differences arising out of facts prior to the conclusion 
of the present convention.” 
Nearly all the standing treaties hitherto concluded, however, except “ national honour ” 
and “ vital interests ” from their operation. It would appear as if few Governments 
were ready to take the responsibility of binding themselves to atbitrate without a means 
of escape from the obligation. The new treaties between Great Britain and the United 
States, and the United States and France, are no real exception in this respect. Though 
they provide for investigation by a preliminary joint commission of inquiry for all cases 
whatsoever, they confine arbitration to ‘‘ claims of right made by one against another 
‘under treaty or otherwise, and justiciable in their nature by reason of being susceptible 
of decision by the application of the principles of law or equity ” (Art. 1). This obvi- 
ously excepts from arbitration all questions based on policy and not on grounds of legal 
right, which amounts for practical purposes to the adoption under another formula of 
the “ vital interests” clause. Under the ordinary formuta, it is in the discretion of 
either party to a dispute to describe the difference as involving a “ vital interest,” and 
it is then rgmoved from the operation of the treaty. An aggressor who has no equitable 
basis for an application to the Hague Court or any other tribunal of independent judges, 
is obviously not likely to accept the jurisdiction of a court which would practically have 
no alternative but to find against him. Thus, in his ultimatum to Turkey (Sept. 26, 
19t1) the Marquis di San Giuliano took care to state that the issue between his country 
and Turkey constituted “ so far as Italy is concerned a vital interest of the very first 
order.” This was evidently intended to enable his Government to meet any suggestions 
as to arbitration with the reply that no great Powers had yet agreed as between them to 
have recourse to arbitration where vital interests were concerned. 

‘The Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitration of August 3, 1911, is, nevertheless, a most 
interesting new departure in the effort to deal with “ vital interests ” by pacific means 
though not by arbitration. The treaty sets out by defining the scope of arbitration. 
It does not, however, provide that arbitration, even when applicable, shall forthwith 
come into operation, but prescribes a certain number of preliminary stages: 

1. Request by either party to submit any differences to a Joint Commission of Inquirv. 

2 Power to either party to postpone the reference to the Commission for one year trom 
the date of the request “to afford an opportunity for diplomaric discussion and adjustment 
of the questions in controversy, if either party desires such postponement.” 

3 ‘The appointment by each party three of their nationals to the Commission. 

4. Holding of the inquiry followed by 2 report upon the “particular questions or matters 
referred to it, for the purpose of facilitating the. solution ot disputes by elucidating the facts 
and to define the issues presented by such questions, and afso such recommendations and 
conclusions as may be appropriate.” 

If the difference persists, the case becomes the subject of an agreement of reference to 
arbitiation, which is to provide for the organisation of the tribunal, define the scope of the 
powersof the arbitrators and determine the question or questions at issue. 

The obvious object of the treaty is to create 2 series of steps calculated to divert 
attention from the issue to the method of settlement, and thus enable diplomacy to gain 

taly entered into a similarly all-embracing treaty with the Argentine Republic during 
F Tague Conference (Sept. 18, 1907). unlimited treaties are in force between 
antine Republic and Chile (1902), Denmark and the Netherlands (1904), Denmark 

Ty (1905), Denmark and Portuga! (1907). 
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time for a calm examination of the points involved. The merit of the treaty lies chiefly 
in the ingenuity with which the procedure of conciliation and settlement is prolonged. 
When the two Governments are equally desirous of a peaceful adjustment, the treaty 
will be a means for the removal of any question, whether arbitrable or not, from 
being complicated by controversy on the part of an over-zealous public opinion. 

A less ambitious, but much improved edition of the existing “‘ common form ” of 
standing arbitration treaty is that which has been adopted by France and Denmark 
(Aug. 9, 1911). This treaty provides as usual (Art. 1) that: 

“Differences of a judicial character and more particularly those relating to the interpreta- 
tion of treaties existing between the two contracting parties, which may arise between them 
and which it has not been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be submitted to arbitration, 
in the terms of the convention for the pacific settlement of international differences” (Hague, 
Oct. 18, 1907), “provided they do not affect the vital interests, independence or honour 
of either of the contracting parties nor the interests of third Powers.” 


Art. 2, however, provides the exception that “ Differences relating to the following 


matters shall be submitted to arbitration without the reservations mentioned in Art. t: 
“rt, Pecuniary claims for damages when the principle of an indemnity has been admitted; 
“2, Contractual debts claimed from the Government of one of the parties by the Govern- 

ment of the other as due to its nationals; hate : 

“3, Interpretation and application of conventional stipulations relating to commerce 
and navigation. 
‘4, ‘Interpretation and application of conventional stipulations relative to-—Industrial 

Property, copyright, . . . posts and telegraphs . . . submarinegables .. . &c. 

“ In respect of class 4, the contracting parties have the right to defer submitting such cascs 
to arbitration until after the national courts have decided finally on them." 


This treaty also contains a clause providing that the arbitral court shall decide, in 
case of difference, what category a case belongs to. 

Thus three new forms of arbitration treaties have been devised in the course of the 
Jast three or four years in the place of the old common form of treaty (i.e. the Anglo- 
French form of October 14, 1903). The old form applies to “ differences of a juridical 
order or relating to the interpretation of treaties ” and excepts from its operation mat- 
ters involving “ vital interests” or “ national honour.” That between France and 
Denmark of August tort makes “‘ vital interests ’ and “ national honour ”’ a part of the 
principle, and, excepting them from its operation, makes arbitration obligatory without 
qualification in certain defined matters. The Anglo-French and Anglo-American Treat- 
ies of August grr go further, and provide a pacific method, though not arbitration, for 
dealing with cases even involving vital interests and national honour; and that between 
Italy and the Netherlands of November 1909 throws out the exception altogether. 

‘The progress of experience has not confirmed the expectation current at the beginning 
of the present century that arbitration might become a substitute for war. Only states 
between which no casus belli seems possible have, thus far, ventured to place all cases 
without exception within the scope of compulsory arbitration, and in the Turco-Italian 
and Balkan wars no reference to a court of arbitration could have dealt with the issues 
involved except on principles of treaty obligation and justice which would have necessari- 
ly condemned the aggressors. Nevertheless, arbitration removes from controversy all 
the smaller issues, and, under the influence of public opinion, its scope is being gradually 
enlarged, and the number of possible cases of conflict correspondingly reduced. 

The following later treaties of arbitration (renewals starred) have been added to the 
list given in the article on “ Peace ” in Ency. Brit., Vol. xxi: 





1909. Costa Rica-Panama . . Mar. 17. 
Brazil-China. . . . Aug. 3. Brazii-Haiti . . . . Apr. 25. 
Argentina-Portugat. | | Aug. 27. Brazil-Dominican Republic Apr. 29. 
Brazil-Salvador ae 3 Belgium-Honduras . . Apr. 29. 
Brazil-Peru. . | | | Nov. §. Brazil-Colombia . | | July 7. 
Italy-Netherlands | 1 Nov. 21. *Austria Hungary-Great 
Brazil-Sweden. © | | Dec. 14. Lee ee uly 16, 
Greece-Spain 1 1.) Dec. 16. Spain ‘Aug. 38 

Brazil-Russia Aug. 26, 


1970. . 28. 
Costa Rica-Italy . . . Jan. & Greece-Italy Sept. 2. 
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Italy-Spain. . . . . Sept. 2 ‘Bolivia-Peu . | Mar. 31. 
Argentina-France . . . Sept. 7. Ttaly-Sweden ee Apr. 30. 
*Argentina-Chile . . . Sept. 13. Argentina-Ecuador uly 16, 
Austria Hungary-Brazil . Oct. 19. ina-Venezuela « uly 24. 
Italy-Russia. . . . Oct. 27. *United States-France ‘Aug. 3. 
Belgium-ltaly |. 1 | Nov. 18. United States-Great Britain Aug. 3. 
Ttaly-Norway . 2 |] Dec. 4. *Denmark-France. Aug. 9. 
Igit Brazil-Denmark | | Nov. 27. 
Bradil Uruguay... Jan 12, 19i2. 
Brazil-Paraguay 1 Feb. 24. Argentina-Colombia Jan. 20. 


VII. Restrictions on War. 

The next best condition of things to avoiding war is to restrict its area and effects 
when it unfortunately break out to the minimum consistent with its object. Such a 
restriction was one of the features of the Turco-Italian war. Thus simultaneously with 
the despatch of the ultimatum to Constantinople, the Marquis diSan Giuliano despatched 
@ note to the Italian Legations and Consulates in the Balkan States—of which the 
following passage is significant: 

+ + + The Italian Government is determined to settle the Tripoli question in con- 
formity with the interests and dignity of Italy; but, whatever the means she may have to 
employ in order to secure this end, the basis of her policy will continue to be the maintenance 
of the territorial status quo in the Balkan Peninsula and the consolidation of European 
Turkey, Not only, therefore, does the Royal Government not wish to encourage any 
movement against Turkey in the Balkan Peninsula, but it is firmly resolved to redouble its 
efforts to prevent, particularly at this moment, anything of the kind happening, and if any 
hopes or illusions have been formed or are likely to be formed in that sense they must be 
dispelled immediately, and you will suit your conduct and language to these ends directly 
the opportunity presents itself to do so. 

At the beginning of the war, Italy also declared her intention not to land any troops 
in any part of the Ottoman Empire except Tripoli and Cyrenaica. The extinction of the 
lights along the Adriatic, Mediterranean and Red Sea coasts of Turkey, nevertheless, 
became a very serious matter. Italy’s undertaking not to carry operations of war be- 
yond the coast of the territory in question did not overcome the difficulty, inasmuch as 
it was to be presumed that she would only so bind herself provided Turkey entered into 
an engagement not to invade her Red Sea possessions. Nor did she restrict hersclf 
absolutely in accordance with her engagements, but, later on, landed troops on Greek 
islands, and threatened, and, in certain cases fired upon, different cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor, though she explained that this was solely for the purpose of destroying Turk- 
ish war vessels, which might otherwise have attacked Italian merchant ships. 

The neutralization of the Red Sea was also mooted in the course of the war, and in- 
deed the reason which led to the neutralization of the Suez Canal seems to be almost as 
strongly in favour of the Red Sea, as a more or less narrow highway of navigation, being 
assimilated to it. The inconvenience of the extinction of lights on the Turkish coast 
brought the need of such neutralization home to the shipping interests using the canal, 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that, neutralized as the canal is, it is still legally 
on Turkish soil, as was admitted in the “‘ Kaissari ’ incident at the beginning of the 
war. The vessel in question was conveying troops to replace others in the Yemen whose 
terms of service had expired. It was considered as not affected by the twenty-four hours 
rule imposed by Art. 4 of the Suez Canal Convention, and allowed to remain at Port 
Said under cover of the canal being a part of Turkey as well as neutralized. 


VHT, The Malecka Case. 

Of isolated international incidents, the only truly interesting one of late years has 
been that of the arrest in Poland of Miss Malecka, which once more raised the vexed 
question of mixed nationalities. This lady was Russian by descent under Russian law 
and British by reason of her birth in England under British law. She was arrested early 
in rorr on a charge of abetting a political conspiracy, and seemed exposed to being de- 
tained in prison without trial for an indefinite time. But owing to pressure from the 
British government she was at last put on trial at Warsaw, and on May 10, 1912 was 
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found guilty and sentenced to four years penal servitude to be followed by eule to 
Siberia for life. So far as the law was concerned, the Russian Government was acting 
within its international rights; but distrust of the Russian law and procedure, and 
especially of the Russian punishments to which this Englishwoman was exposed, excited 
British public feeling. The Russian Government wisely found a means of letting the 
lady return to England. On June roth, as the result of a petition to the Tsar, she was 
released on the terms that she should not again set foot in Russia. The case showed in- 
deed the desirability of assimilating the laws of different states on nationalities, Assimi- 
Jation, however, would mean, in the case of English law, the surrender of time-honoured 
principles in favour of foreign principles which, if more logical, are less elastic and might 
not be suited to the varied conditions of a wide-spread empire. 

‘Among recent literature, bearing on the subject of this article, the following books may 
be mentioned.—Higgins, Hague Peace Conference (London, 1909), and War and the Private 
Guiszen (London, 1912); James B. Scott, Hague Peace Conferences (2 vols , Baltimore, ¥909); 
Oppenherm, Internattonal Law (2 vols. 2nd edition, London 1912); George G Wilson, Suter. 
national Low (St. Paul, Minn., 1910); F. E. Smith and J. Wylie, International Law (London, 
1911); Alvarez, Le drow snternattonal Américamm (Paris, 1910), and Codification du drow 
wnternatronal (Paris, 1912); Bray, Brattsh Reghts at Sea under the Declaration of London (Lon- 
don, 1911); T. G. Bowles, Sea Law and Sea Power (London, 1910); Cohen, Declaration of 
London (London, 1911); Bentwich, Declaration of London (London, 1911); Lemonon, Con- 
Sérence navale de Londres (Paris, 1909); Reventlow Grossbruanmen, Deutschland und die 
‘Londoner Conferenz, (Berlin, 1911); Niemeyer, Seei srecht wach der Londoner Declaration 
(Berhn, 910); Catellani, La dichtarazione di Londra (Padova, 1912); Wehberg, Capture in 
War on Lond and Sea (trans Loudon, 1911); Civis, Cargoes ond Crussers, Britain's reghts at 
sea (London, 1911); Baty, Brstasn and Sea Law (London, 1911); P. Muller-Heymer, Der 
Panamakanal (Berlin, 1909); Lord Ch Beresford, The Betrayal (London, 1912); Norman 
Angell, The Great Iiusion (London, 1910), Barclay, Turco-ftahan War and sts Problems 
(London, 1912), Hazeltune, Law of The Asr (London, 1911). (Tuomas Barciay.) 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND ECONOMICS! 

‘The four years 1909-12 constituted a period of rapidly increasing prosperity through- 
out the world from a financial point of view, and in every respect were the antithesis 
Pores of of the years from 1893 to 1896, Fully to appreciate the conditions it is 
food creak, essential to recollect those of the former period. In the nineties the world 

suffered from a general breakdown of credit which brought bankruptcy and 
disaster to many countries. The four years since 1909 have been a period of unbounded 
confidence and good credit, bringing expansion and progress to almost every 
nation. In the nineties prices of commodities fell to figures not previously recorded 
in modern times; in recent years they have risen to a level not witnessed for nearly 
30 years. In the nineties employment was scarce, more especially in the young and 
food-producing countries; in recent years employment has become plentiful both in 
the young and in the old countries, and wages have advanced in most countries to 
rates not previously reached. In the nineties the fall in prices of commodities had a 
specially detrimental effect upon the welfare of the food-producing countries; while 
the industrial or manufacturing countries and districts derived much benefit from the 
tow cost of food and material. In recent years the rise in prices of commodities has 
brought renewed prosperity to persons engaged in agriculture throughout the world; 
and while the advance in the cost of living has in some degree diminished the con- 
suming power of those engaged in the manufacturing industries, the conditions have 
been beneficent for the world in general and much more equitable for all sections, the 
creditor and manufacturing countries having enjoyed a high degree of prosperity, in 
company with, and not at the expense of, the debtor and mainly agricultural lands. 

The period has been marked by a great deal of labour unrest. This unrest occurred 
in the mining, manufacturing and distributing industries, in which the cost. of hving 
had risen much more rapidly than the rate of wages in comparison with the previous 
abnormal period of low cost of living. The re-adjustment of wages, and the advances 
in prices of manufactured goods and of minerals that have now taken place, have again 

‘See E. B. x, 347 ef seq, (“Finance”), and articles enumerated in Index Vol., p. 893. 
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jiven the manufacturing countries a fair participation in the general prosperity. It i: 
wpparent, however, that the prosperity of the last four years has been felt mainly by 
the agricultural countries and districts, which have gained advantage from 
the recovery in prices of foodstuffs and of raw material,and which suffered 
80 seriously in the nineties from the low prices which then prevailed. The 
influence exercised upon the economic welfare of the wage earners of Great Britain 
by the movements in prices and in wages and by the variations in the volume of em- 
ployment is apparent from a contrast of the Board of Trade index-numbers of prices, 
wages and employment respectively, first, in the four years of good credit throughout 
the world which culminated in 1891, next, in the four years of bad credit from 1893 
to 1896, and finally, in the past four years. This is shown in Table I. 


Table I British Board of Trade Index Numbers. 


Prices and 
wager, 

















Prices of Rate of Employ- 
|Commodities.| Wages. ment, 

Good Credit period — 
1888 102 7 7 98 3 
1889 Tog 0 875 100 4 
1890 ts ‘ 104 0 3 100 4 
1895 : 107 4 or 5 99 9 
Average 4 years. 104 § 88 5 9 5 

Bad Credit period — 
1893 ‘ 100 0 gor 94 6 
1894 E 94 2 Bg 5 95 1 
1895 oi gro 89 1 96 4 
1896 a é 88 2 899 99 1 
Average 4 years iets 933 8 6 96 3 

Good Credit period — 
1909 104 0 100 0 93 6 
1910 a 108 7 100 2 97 3 
es 109 3 100 3 99 3 
1912 (approx.) He 2d 114 8 103 0 100 0 
Average 4 years. 2 é 109 0 500 9 97 5, 











It would take us too far here to describe in any detail the various causes of the 

greatly increased activity of trade, the relatively high cost of living, the labour unrest, 

and the advances in wages throughout the world in the last four years. 

The jofwe® But in the main these things, as well as the great volume of emigration 

from Europe to the New World, result from a single cause, viz, the high 

condition of credit in the young and food-producing countries, and the great sums of 

capital which the lending countries have consequently supplied to them. This high 

condition of credit has partly arisen from the world’s great output of gold, from the ac- 

cumulation of gold, and from the encouragement which large stocks of gold have given 
to the free investment of capital wherever it could be profitably employed. 

To realise the importance of these things it is again necessary to recollect the adverse 
conditions in the nineties, when the credit of the young countries was at a low ebb, and 
iiiasis’ ar the borrowing states could not secure the capital needed for their develop- 
old, ment, At that time, with bad credit and very low prices of foodstuffs 

and raw material, gold accumulated in the Banks of England, France 
and Germany notwithstanding the world’s smal] production of gold; in the past four 
years of good credit gold has accumulated in the young or borrowing countries, and 
not in the old or Tending states, and this has materially assisted the movement of capital 
from-the old to the young countries. This will be apparent from a contrast, first, of the 
stoctfof gold in the Banks of England, of France and of Germany in 1896 in comparison 
wit id second, of the stocks of gold in these three institutions in 1912 in com- 
pal th 1908. This is shown in Table IZ. 
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Table IL. Stocks of Gold in Lending Countries. 
a. Bad Credit Persod, 1892-96. 

















June 30, 1896 | June 30, 1892. _ Increase. 
£ ! £ 
nk of England 49,200,000 | 27,800,000  +21,400,000 
Bank of France 81,800,000 $3,500,000 + 48,300,000 
Bank of Germany 43,600,000 | 42,700,000 + _ 2,900,000 
Total __| 174,600,000 _| 132,000,000 __+42,600,000 
b. Good Credit Period, 1908-12. 
June 30, 1912. } June 30. 1908 Increase. 
£ £ £ 
Bank of England 41,100,000 39,400,000 | + 1,700,000 
Bank of France 130,500,000 126,100,000 + 4,400,000 
Bank ot Germany * 61,400,000 51,600,000 -F 9,800,000 





Total "233,000,000 _| 217,100,000 _|_+15,900,000 
TTncludes about {17,000,000 of silver. 
The comparison becomes the more striking when supplemented by a statement 
{Table IIT) of the world’s gold productions in 1893-96 and in 1909-12 respectively. 


Table III. World's Gold Productions in 1893-96 and 1909~12. 





Bad Credit Period ‘Good Credit Period 
1893 32,600,000 1909 93,400,000 
1894, 37,200,000 1910 96,200,000 
8 40,800,000 1g 971300,000 
u 41,500,000 1912 (approx ) 100,000,000 
Total 4 ycars 152,100,000 Total 4 years 386,900,000 


It will be noticed that, whereas in 1893-96 the world's production of gold was only 
£152,000,000, and the accumulation of gold in the three principal lending countries 
was {42,000,000, in the past four years, in which the world's production of gold has 
been £387,000,000, the accumulation of gold in these countries came to less than £16,- 
000,000. It is unnecessary to make similar comparisons as to the chief borrowing 
countries in the two periods, it suffices to state that whereas in the period of bad credit 
they held little or no gold, at the end of r9x2 they possessed enormous stocks 

Some notion of the immense sums of gold accumulated by the chief borrowing 
countries, in comparison with the amounts held in 1896, may be obtained from Table IV. 


Table IV. Gold Held by Debtor Countries in 1806 and 1912. 














| June 1912. | June 1896. ' Expansion 
‘ £ £ 

Argentina (Conversion Office) 42,767,000 Nil + 42,767,000 
Austria-Hungary (Bank of) 51,586,000 22,880,000 | + 28,706,000 
Brazil (Conversa: Office) 22,950,000 Nal + 22,950,000 
Canada 28,012,000 Sof.4,000 1 + 24,597,000 
Inda . | 22,253,000 i 1 + 22,253,000 
japan 23,128,000 9,093,000, + 14,035,000 
ussia (Imperial Bank of) 151,782,000 | 80,400,000,Dee.’9{ + 71,382,000 
U. S. of America (Treasury) 247,652,000 29,573,000 | +218 079,000 
ftaly (Bank of) 40,976,000 12,116,000 | + 28,860,000 





Total ones 631,106,000 | _ 157,477,000 _|_+473,629,000 
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With such large stocks of gold in the borrowing countries and with the activity 

of trade which the good credit has created, there is no nervousness concerning the 

ability of the borrowing countries to meet their engagements, and the 

New capite! investment of capital by the older in the younger countries is on a great 

scale, Indeed, from one end of the wotld to the other, great works of 

public utility are under construction with borrowed capital, and consumption has 

reached a very high level per head of population. The amounts of capital publicly 
raised in London, Paris, Berlin and New York in 1909-12 are shown in Table V. 


Table V. Public Issues of Capital, 1909-12. 











1912 1911 1910 1909 
£ £ £ £ 

London (a). . . «| 211,637,000 | 196,216,000 | 232,143,000 | 213,099,000 

Paris(b)  . . . 203,680,000 | 187,840,000 224,440,000 170,760,000 

Berlin(c) . . . 176,000,000x| 173,300,000 169,300,000 243,400,000 

New York (d) . . . | 464,802,000 | 358,769,000 | 313,143,000 346,834,000 

Total. . . . _. | 1,056,119,000 | 916,125,000 | 939,026,000 _| 974,093,000 





(a) From The Statist: (b) From the Moniteur des Intértts Molériels: (c) From the 
Frankfurter Zeitung: (d) Railroad & Industrial Corporations from the New York Journal 
of Commerce. x Approximate. 


The aggregate sum, £1,056,000,000, of new capital raised by public issues in the 
four leading money markets of the world in r9r2, is by far the largest ever publicly 
subscribed in one year, and indicates the feeling of confidence and the spirit of enter- 
prise which animate investors everywhere. Indeed, at no time has capital shown 
Breater mobility. From all quarters of the world demands for capital have been 
readily responded to by the capitalists of England, of France and of Germany. More- 
over, although the American people have borrowed irom Europe a good deal of capital 
on the one hand, they have, on the other, invested considerable sums in Mexico and in 
Central and South America. The greatness of the sums of capital supplied by Great 
Britain alone in the last four years to various countries will be apparent from Table VI, 
taken from the Statist. 


Table VI. Great Britain's Capital Subscriptions, 1909-12. 






































1912 | Tit 1910 1909 

7 : £ i £ £ 
United Kingdom . . . . . | 52,122,000 | 32,244,000 | 43,089,000 | 30,691,000 
Canada. 37,469,000 | 36,793,000 | 33,040,000 | 37,687,000 
Australasia 13,444,000 | ~ 3,642,000 | 10,180,000 | 12,015,000 
Africa. : * | 61553,000 | 12,409,000 ] 12,950,000 | 14,340,000 
India and Ceyl ton. 3+896,000 5:278,000 | 14,676,000 | 15,885,000 

Other British C Coloaies rand Posses- 

sions... ¥ 2,618,000 | 2,810,000 | 12,562,000 | _ 5,069,000 
Total British Colonies . . | 63,980,000 | 60,932,000 | 83,408,000 | 84,996,000 
United States. . . . 4 « | 23,005,000 | 20,782,000 { 31,545,000 | 21,778,000 
Argentina . 11 1 Ff] 23{665/000 | 15:452,000 | 16,595,000 | 23,987,000 
Brazil. . 1. 1. we 13,343,000 | 19,314,000 | 10,989,000 7,493,000. 
COMM na ss ei we ee x 3,912,000 8,271,000 4,685,000 44159,000 
ee ae ee ee ee 2,819,000 3,304,000 4:946,000 9,110,000 
bone 4 ees 4 | 12,681,000 | 6,082,000 :937,000 | 9,672,000 
3 me ae 0 te datee at 8,845,000 1,555,000 329,000 1,196,000 
& eco! 3,231,000 5,880,000 32,000 4,231,000 
ther Foreign Countries! 2: 12,134,000 | 22,400,000 | 26,588,000 ; 15,781,000 
Gali Total... . | 211,737,000 | 196,216,000 | 232,143,000 | 213,099,000 
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‘A large part of the capital subscribed in recent years has been for new railway 
construction in Canada, Argentina, Brazil and Russia, and the completed mileage of 
new railways in the decade ended in igrg will reach a greater total than 
Ixfwsace0® has been attained since the eighties and will be nearly twice as great as 
completed in the nineties. This railway construction is opening up to 
settlement vast areas of virgin land, and, in conjunction with the renewed profitableness 
of the farming industry throughout the world, is the main cause of the great volume of 
emigration from the old to the new countries. The number of immigrants into the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and Brazil in the last four years has been unpre- 
cedented, and all the preliminary preparations have been made for bringing into cul- 
tivation the additional land upon which to produce the food and raw material needed 
by a population growing in numbers, in wealth and in consuming power. Among the 
great reproductive and costly works now almost completed are the Panama Canal 
and the Canadian Transcontinental Railway. The prosperity of Australia in con- 
sequence of good seasons and the high prices of wool and of mutton has caused immi- 
gration to be resumed on a large scale after practical suspension for over 15 years, and 
is causing preparations for opening up the whole of the continent from north to south 
and east to west by great transcontinental systems of railways. 

Indeed, from one end of the world to the other there has been movement, progress 

and prosperity, and production and consumption have been unprecedented both 
og actually and in proportion to population. Inf this movement the East 
Spent has participated in common with the West. Probably the greatest single 
event of the period has been the revolution in China in rg11, which caused 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the conversion of the country to a modern 
system of Government and to Western ideas of education and of progress. This event 
is as yet too recent for its real influence to be appreciated or felt. But the re-awakening 
of China, following upon that of Japan, is expected to modify profoundly the course of 
history both politically and economically. One of its first effects has been the willing- 
ness of foreign nations in general and of Great Britain in particular to supply China 
with the capital needed for her development. Throughout 1912 negotiations were 
in progress for a loan of {60,000,000 to China by the Six Powers especially interested 
in the country politically or commercially, and at the close of the year arrangements 
were practically concluded for a loan of £25,000,000, During the negotiations a loan 
of £10,000,000 was placed in London with the firm of Birch Crisp & Co., by China, 
against the wish of the British Government, which was only partially carried out. 

The prosperity of India, in consequence of good crops, favourable prices of commo- 

dities, and a high state of credit, also calls for notice, especially as this prosperity has 
tq Drought about a great expansion both in the export and import trade 
Bxpansion la of the country and caused the import of no less than {27,000,000 of gold 
in the 12 months to March 31; 1912, The amount of gold absorbed 
by India since 1909 is, indeed, so remarkable and of such wide economic importance 
that the annual figures (years ending March 31st) are worth setting out in detail, together 
with those for the total world’s gold production. In 1909-10, the world’s gold- 
production being £93,000,000, the net value of gold imported and produced in India was 
£17,000,000; in r910-11 the corresponding figures were, world {£96,000,000, India 
£18,000,000; in 1911-12 world £97,000,000, India £27,000,000; 1912 (six months), 
world £50,000,000, India £13,000,000. The total for 3} years comes to, world produc- 
tion £336,000,000, India consumption £7 5,000,000. 

But for this great absorption of gold by India, representing 27 per cent of the 
world’s gold production in the 18 months up to September 1912, trade would probably 
have become even more active and prices of commodities would have risen to still 
higher levels. The prosperity of India has brought about a great demand for silver 
tupees, and after an interval of five years the India Government has again had to 
purchase a large quantity of silver for coinage} Up to middle of December 1912 these 

\'The secrecy with which this operation had to be conducted, to avoid a rise in the price 
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purchases of silver had reached £7,000,000, and for the whole of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1913, they were expected to reach {10,000,000 These purchases of silver 
were operating already to reduce the amount of gold imported into the country, and if 
as anticipated India were to buy foreign goods in 1913 as freely as was indicated by the 
orders in existence at the end of 1912 the quantity of gold that would be sent to that 
country in 1913 might well fall to more moderate proportions, a factor which would 
tend to prevent monetary stringency in the world’s money markets. 

The activity of trade throughout the world in recent years did not extend to the 
United States in any marked degree until 1912. This was due to consumption in- 
Canines creasing and trade improving after the 1907 banking crisis faster than 
Conditions the economic conditions warranted; to an excessive speculation in Western 

farm lands in 1909-10 which caused a temporary lock-up of banking 
resources; and to relatively poor crops. In r912, however, the American crops of every 
kind and description proved superabundant, and far more than sufficient to meet the 
needs of the American people; and as the world’s consumption is on a great scale no 
difficulty has been experienced in disposing of the surplus production to other lands. 
At the close of 1912 conditions in the United States appeared to be unusually sound. 
Indeed confidence regarding the continuance of international prosperity was in some 
measure due to the excellent position on the American side of the Atlantic. The con- 
sequences of the lock-up of American banking funds in farm mortgages in 1910 would 
have been much more serious than they were but for the activity of international trade 
and the ability of the American people to sell manufactured goods freely in the world’s 
markets. The course of trade in recent years in the United States has been, extreme 
depression in 1908 following upon the banking crisis of 1907, a great recovery in 1909, 
a halting tendency in rgxo and 1911, and another great expansion in 1912 after it 
became evident that the crops would be unusually abundant. In brief, the United 
States had not up to 1912 played any great part in bringing about the activity in 
international trade (apart from an increased demand for foodstuffs in consequence of 
short crops), but it was expected to be a factor of real importance in the crop season 
of 1982-13, both in supplying other countries with food and raw material and in pur- 
chasing manufactured goods in return. 

The great flow of capital in recent years to the borrowing states has stimulated 
production and consumption from one end of the world to the other. All countries 
Effects of | Produce commodities needed directly or indirectly by all other states; 
credit oa and when credit is good everyone can produce the things required in what- 
commerce. ever part of the world they are produced. Hence in the period of good 
credit under consideration the volume of international trade has grown by leaps and 
bounds, To deal with the foreign trade of the whole world would be beyond the 
limits possible to the present survey. But the figures for Great Britain will indicate 
the remarkable expansion in internatiosial trade in recent years, the immense effect 
which periods of good and bad credit have upon international commerce, and the 
influence of the period of good credit upon foreign trade so far as that country is con- 
cerned. The values of British trade in typical years in which the credit of the younger 
or borrowing nations was good or bad are set out in Table VII, 

In considering the growth of British imports and of the trade balance, account has 
to be taken of the rapidly increasing income of Great Britain from interest on capital 

trade Placed abroad, from shipping, and from services rendered to other nations, 
of Great by British bankers, brokers, insurance offices and others. It is computed 
Britain. that the income from these sources is now upwards of {300,000,000 per 
annum. An excess of imports over exports of {146,000,000 for 1912 confirms the 


of silver, led to the contract being placed by the Indian Council with Messrs. Samuel Mon- 
tagu & Co., and one result was a curious parliamentary incident. Sir Stuart Samuel, the 
Liberal M.fi, was.a partner in the firm, and it was contended that be had vacated his'seat 
by making a profit out of a government contract. The question was investigated by a 
select committee, which was unable to decide it and recommended its reference to the Privy 
Council; and no conclusion had been arrived at when 1912 ended, 
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Table VIE Trade of Great Britain (1m Vsllions of £5) 








| Condition | 
of Credit Ne Eaports ot: |. F eee 
of Borrowing Imports Goods | over Exports 
£ £ 

1872 Good 297 256 ar 
18 Bad 34t 199 ae 
tea Good 303 222 tad 
in Bad 350 a16 iH 
894 5) 44 287 187 
on Good 578 449 my 
wt Good 633 487 146 





*Great Britain s ability to lend was interfered with by South African War 


evidence that about £160,000,000 of British capital was supphed to Indian, Colomal 
and foreign countries during that year In the last 10 years Great Britain has supplied 
other lands with about {1,200,000,000 of new capital, and the large growth of {159 - 
000 000 in British imports since 1903 arises as to about two thirds from the growth in 
the income of the country from interest and services, and as to only one third from the 
expansion in eaports On the other hand the expansion of {200,000,000 1n the exports 
of British goods in 1912 compared with 1893 was mainly brought about by the large 
additional sums of capital supphed by Great Britain to other Jands In brief by 
lending capital freely abroad Great Britam has given the outside world about £160,- 
000,000 a year additional spending power, a sum which has passed from hand to hand. 
and from country to country, expanding consumption and production wherever the 
unfluence of the credits was felt, untul finally the credits were settled by eaports of goods 
to those persons and to those countries which desired to purchase British goods 
A typical mstance may be given of the effect of these great investments of capital 
In the last five years Great Britain has supphed Canada publicly with £176,000 000 
The trade Of S@pital and puvately with @ considerable sum in addition The total 
ofCaaads. *mounts are calculated to average about £40,000,000 a year A growth 
of between four and five per cent per annum in the population of the 
country, a probable expansion of nearly roo per cent in the country’s railway mileage 
in the decade to 1915, and a several fold expansion in the agncultural output in the 
last ten years, show clearly the effect of these great loans of capital upon the internal 
trade of Canada The effect upon her foreign trade has been equally remarkable 
(see Table VIII) In the year endimg August 1903, when Great Bntain supplied 
Canada with but a small quantity of capital, the impoits into the country were worth 
only £48,000 cco, but in the year ending August 1912 they were valued at no less 
than {121,000,000 In this period (1903-12) the exports from Canada only grew 
from £46 000,000 to {66,000,000 Thus an eapansion of £73 000,000 1n imports was 
attended by a growth of only £20 000,000 1m exports the balance of £53,000 000 being 
paid for by capital borrowed from abroad and wealth taken into the country by 1m- 
tugrants The greater portion of this sum was met by the large mvestment of about 
£40,000 oo of British capital in Canada m 1912 in comparison with a relatively small 
sum In 1903 


Table VIII Trade of Canada — 12 months to August 31st (In Millions of £'s) 
Igt1-12 1902-3 Tne. 


£ £ £ 
Imports for consumption a 12r 48 +73 
Exports of Canadian produce 6 46 +20 
Excess of imports 35 2 +53 
Gold, net imports t 2 -1 
Excess of umports 56 +52 
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The experience of Canada is the same as that of other countries supplied with large 
amounts of capital from abroad. Although the expansion in the exports of goods 
from Great Britain to Canada has not corresponded to the great amounts of capital 
supplied by British investors to that country, the capital invested has brought an 
increased demand from other countries for British goods, and the generous credits 
granted to Canada have been settled by the expansion in the exports of goods by 
Great Britain to the world in general. 

In brief, the great loans of capital by the lending countries in the last few years of 
good credit have brought about en expansion of trade in all the countries which produce 
things needed by other nations, 

The spirit of enterprise which has been so marked in the last three or four years 
has in some measure been fostered and stimulated by the international political situa- 
tion in Europe, and by the fear that the building of a great navy by Ger- 
many and the corresponding increase in the British navy might ultimately 
lead to a conflict between these powers. Furthermore, the Moroccan 
difficulty between France and Germany, which became acute in 1911, the seizure of 
Tripoli by Italy, and later the attack upon Turkey by all the Balkan States with the 
exception of Rumania, created intermittent feelings of anxiety Jest a European con- 
flict should become inevitable. It is true that these difficulties were settled one after 
the other; that Germany withdrew all claims upon Morocco on receipt of compensa- 
tion in the French Congo; that Italy and Turkey arranged peace; that the relations 
between Germany and England steadily improved throughout 1912; and that the rapid 
success of the Balkan Allies simplified one part at all events of the problem in the 
east of Europe; nevertheless, these events caused investors to place capital outside of 
Europe to an unprecedented extent. At the end of 1912 additional anxiety was caused 
by Servia’s claim not only to all the territory forming part of Old Servia, but also to 
Albania, a claim which caused preparations for war and the mobilisation of a great 
army by Austria, There was, indeed, for a time in November and December serious 
uneasiness lest a peaceful solution of the situation, as between the Great Powers them. 
selves, should net be found. Much was done to dispel these fears at the end of the 
year by the prospect of a general agreement to create an open port on the coast of 
Albania, to construct a railway from Servia to the sea under the guarantee of the 
Powers, and to set up an autonomous Albania. The immediate consequence, even 
while the conclusion of peace between Turkey and the allies was still uncertain, was 
a renewed feeling of confidence in the stability of the European situation and in the 
strength of European securities; but on balance the prices of European securities showed 
a serious decline, owing to the desire of investors to purchase stocks not likely to be 
affected by the political complications in Europe. 

Another influence affecting the security market has been the desire to dispose of 
low-interest stocks and to transfer the capital to securities giving a higher return. In 

fact, the fashion in securities in the Jast few years of good credit has been, 

Effect of as one would expect, the exact opposite of that in a period of bad credit. 
sth or” In the nineties, when the credit of the young countries was at a low ebb 
‘securities. and capital accumulated in the older countries, the denand was almost 
exclusively for safe stocks, and no thought was paid to the rate of interest 

so long as the stocks were considered secure. In the recent period of good credit 
stocks possessing “‘ chances” have been much sought for, and little or no attention 
has been paid to the security of the stocks provided there was the prospect of increased 
dividends and the possibility of a substantial increase in the market value of the se- 
curity. The result of this fashion has been that speculative securities upon which 
the dividends were increasing have been in great demand, while stocks and bonds 
upon which the dividends were stationary — whether shares of public companies, or 
the obligations of governments —have been out of favour. A comparison of the 
of securities in various countries shows that the change of fashion has been 
Bigeoat, the securities sought after being those upon which dividends were increasing 


Credit aad 
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or were likely to increase, while the securities paying fixed rates of interest or steady 
rates of dividends have been ignored. This condition of mind caused a boom in rubber 
securities in 1910, when over £21,000,000 of capital was raised in the London market 
for new rubber companies, and when prices of rubber shares rose to high figures in 
consequence of actual or anticipated dividends. It also created @ great demand for 
securities of oil, shipping end other companies’ shares, where the Profits have expanded 
rapidly in consequence of the trade activity. In Table IX the prices of a number of 
securities quoted on the London Stock Exchange at the end of 1912 are contrasted 
with those at the end of 1908. The changes show clearly the demand for securities 
giving relatively high rates of interest or increased rates of dividend in comparison 
with securities where the rates of interest and dividend have been low or stationary. 
The prices of securities at the end of September ror2 are added to show the fall in 
stocks in the last three months of 1912 in consequence of the Balkan crisis. 


Table IX. Courses of Prices on the London Stock Exchange, 
































1908 1912 1912 a 
Sept. 30 | Dec. 28 | (prea, 
Consols 23%. - - - Pa 84. 4, 75 ~9 
Belge Cake | Ble a ed 
fa 34 Yo BW ee dag -3 
New Sout ‘Wales 3h% Bd 9! 96. —4 
prasilias 4% 1889 80 8 834 +34 
yptian Unified 102 100: 9 - 
rey ian Rentes  . 103; 3 7 = 3 
japanese 4% 1899 84: 34 j 4 =e 
rtuguese 3%/8 60) 65 65 + Fi 
ee 4% 1 1889 & 93 gi - 
Spania BA 2 Ha ~6 
ish Unified © 923 9 — 6 
Cat Western Ry. Ord. 2. 2 1. 124 116) 117 ~ 6 
L. & North Western Ord, © 2 1. 8 133} 133 : 
L. Brighton & S. Coast Defd. 1 2]! } 93: 94 + 7b 
Midland Deferred oe ele Ge 563 70) 70h +14 
North Eastern “Consols” | > 2)! 128 122} 1214 — 6b 
Bengat & N. Western Ord. Pe oe as 1564 156 +8 
Canadian Pacific Ord. nr Mary Ts 288} 268: +865 
Grand Trunk Ordinary : eames 20 28 29 + 9% 
B. Ayres Great Southa. Ord. | tol] asi 129 124 =1 
Buenos Ayres Western Ord. 125 131 125 -1 
Bank of and Stock 2 2394 2425 23 
Lloyd’s Bank {8 {8 32t 27) 28h -~4 
London City & Mid. Bank {12} | 50 45 464 ~3 
London County & Westminster Bank £5 238 208 at} ~ 2 
Associated Portland Cement Ordinary | fro oO 7t 7 + 6} 
Brit. S. Africa (Chartd) Shs. £1 6s at 298. 265/84.) +toe 3d. 
Hudson's Bay Shares {1 . zi i3k 12h 5 
Pen. & Oriental Steam Nay. Deferred {100 | 206! 330 320 41134 
Royal Mail Steam Ord. {100 . . - | 53, 148) 137 + 84 





It is noteworthy that gold-mining shares have also suffered neglect in common 
with high-class securities in the recent good-credit period. In the nineties the demand 
Cele for gold-mining shares arose from the recognition that the supply of gold 
seatmisist’ was inadequate to the world’s needs. At the present time it is generally 

admitted that the world’s production of gold is sufficient, and inasmuch 
as large incomes can be gained from the investment in securities which have benefited 
and are benefiting from the activity of the world’s trade arising in part from the great 
production of gold, the inducement to purchase gold-mining shares has largely dis- 
appeared. Of course, diamond, silver and other mining shares are not in the same 
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category as gold-mines, for the prices of diamonds, of silver, of copper and of other 
metals have risen, whereas the price of gold is stationary; indeed, measured by other 
commodities it has fallen heavily. In other words, gold has depreciated, while the 
Prices of ali other commodities have appreciated, and whereas the profit from gold- 
mining has declined and is declining, the profit from producing other commodities has 
greatly risen and is still rising. The rise in silver and diamond-mining shares and 
the decline in gold-mining shares will be apparent from Table X. The price of Rio 
Tintos in December 1912, it may be noted, shows a decline brought about by recent 
hquidation in Paris in consequence of the Austrian mobilisation. 


Table X. Prices of Mining Shares. 








1908 1912 1912 | Rise or fall 
| Dec. gx | Sept. 30 | Dec. 28 | (4 years). 
Broken Hilt Prop. Shares (8s.) 1 2 ait 

De Beers Deferred (sos.). ry alt 21 

Gt Boulder Shares (2s ) | 28, 19/3 12/6 

Rand Mines Shares ( 7 6 

Rio Tinto Shares ({5 75 Py 73) 

Robinson Mining Shares (£5) 10! 3 3 

Simmer & Jach Mining Shares (£1) TH t 











The fall in high-class securities on the continent of Europe, and the appreciation 
in industrial stocks and in banking shares, which on the continent so largely partici- 
pate in the increased profits of industrial companies, are shown in Table XI. The great 
decline in prices in consequence of the Balkan war will be evident. 


Table XI Prices of Securities in Europe, 




















1 
1908 1912 
| Dec. 31 | Sept. 30 , 
GrrMany.-— 
3% German Imperial Loan ‘ 853 79:8 a7 - 8 
%, Prussian Consols e 85) 79 97 - 
cutsche Bank Shares . 243, 257 250 + 7 
Disconto-Gesellschaft Shrs. . i 189} 183% + 3 
Allgemeine Elect. Ges. Shrs.’ 21 270) 23) | + 19 
Hamburg-Amer, Packetfahrt 2 12 156% 154) + 42 
Norddeutsche Lloyd Actien 90,5 24h rig, | + 29h 
FRANCE — 
8 Perpetual Rente duce Te $A % 96 80 90 45 805 }-— 675 
fanque de France ak 4215, 4,500 4,490 + 275. 
Banque de Paris : os 1.544 1,760 1725 + isi 
Crédit Lyonnais. é 1,210 1,617 1,560 + 370 
Ottoman Bank 708 693 639 = “eg 
Suez Canal r i. 4,505 5,950 6,010 +1,505 
ae istrian Gold R 60 | 108 6 
% Austrian ente 114 75 In 108 30 | — 
FPemet Venetian Railway Shares 102 17 105, + 3 ni 
Creditanstalt . faery . 620 641 620 
HoLLanp.— 
24% Dutch Loan 76k 663 663 1- of 





In the United States similar conditions have prevailed (see Table XII), and prices 
of bonds and shares have generally fallen except where the profits are expanding and 
the dividends are increasing. 

‘The immense production of gold bas prevented any great rise in the rate of interest 
for “banking money.” OF course, “ banking money” is an entirely different com- 
modity to “investment money ” or capital. Money that is placed per- 

Baskieg —_rmanently in securities is the savings of the public and is mainly under the 
control of the general investor; whereas banking money consists for the 

Wes: part of the unused cash balances of companies, business houses, and individuals, 
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Table XII. Prices sm the United States. 














Rise or 
1908 1912 Tone fall in 
Dec. 31 | Sept. go ) Dec. 28 | 4 years 
New York City 45% 113} 98} 963 ~15 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Common 1005 109} 103 +4 
Erie Common 344 37} 3ib 23! 
Louisville & Nashville Common 1234 163¢ 140 +14} 
New York Central Common 125 n7h 107) a18 
Pennsylvania R. R. Shares 131 124} 121 10} 
Reading Common 12} 1733 166} +23 
Union Pacific Common 183} 175 159 —24 
American Sugar Refinin, 131 1275 116 -14} 
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and is under the control of bankers. In Great Britain banking moncy is increasing 
at the rate of about £30,000,000 a year; whercas the total savings of the country avail- 
able for investment in securities or in other forms of propesty or for the acquisition 
of other wealth are now about £350,000,000 per annum. In other countries the amount 
of money under the control of bankers also represents but a small part of the savings 
available for investment. Although the general public changes its policy in the matter 
of investments from time to time, at one period demanding high-class stocks with 
low rates of interest, and at another low-class stocks with high rates of interest, bankers 
pursue practically the same policy in periods of good and of bad credit. Banking 
money in Great Britain is mainly engaged in financing international commerce and 
national trade from the producer to the consumer, and the nature of the securities 
upon which banking funds are advanced is practically the same from period to period. 
The fluctuations in the rate of interest are brought about by the changing volume 
and values of the goods to be financed in proportion to the funds which bankers have 
at their disposal. The great production of gold in recent years has enabled payment 
to be made to the backward countries, whose systems of banking and of currency are 
not highly developed, with unusual facility, and has kept down the demand that 
otherwise would have been made upon banking credits in proportion to the values of 
the goods to be financed. Nevertheless, the volume of international trade has become 
so great that relatively high rates of interest have been current notwithstanding the 
Breat production of gold. 

High rates of interest for banking money are sometimes brought about by a sudden 
feeling of anxiety and consequent contraction of credit, a condition of things that 
subsequently creates a redundant supply of money and brings low rates 
of interest. Owing to the banking crisis in the United States in 1907, the 
breakdown of the banking system of that country at that time, and the 
exceptional demand upon the stock of gold in Great Britain, the Bank of England 
rate in that year averaged £4. 18s. 6d. per cent. Inthe following year. when trade, 
both in the United States and in other countries, seriously suffered from the after effects 
of the crisis, and when the demand for banking accommodation was eaceptionally 
small, the average Bank of England rate was only £3. os. 3d. per cent. In 1909, when 
trade was still affected in some measure by the previous crisis in the United States, 
the average rate was still as low as £3. 1s. 8d., although the Bank rate rose to 5 per 
cent in October in consequence of a great rise in the price of cotton and an unusual 
drain of gold to Egypt. In r9x0, however, the money market felt the effect of the 
rapid recovery in trade in America, of the rise in the prices of commodities, and of 
the exceptional lock-up of bankers’ resources in financing a real-estate speculation in 
the Western states of the American Union, and the average Bank of England rate rose 


rates. 
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to £3. 143. 6d. per cent on the average for the year. In rot there were no abnormal 
demands for money; indeed, the uncertainties with regard to the Moroccan situation 
caused investment money to accumulate in the banks, and the average Bank of Eng- 
Jand rate for the year was no higher than £3. 9s. 4d. In 1912 the average Bank of 
England rate rose to £3. 15s. 6d., in consequence mainly of the disturbance to credit 
arising from the wars between Italy and Turkey, and the Balkan States and Turkey. 
‘These wars, with the anxiety they created as to a conflict between the Great Powers, 
caused large withdrawals of cash from the State Banks of France, Germany and Austria, 
‘The withdrawals of cash were increased by the mobilisation of troops in Austria and 
the payment for supplies by loans obtained from bankers. The political situation 
thus caused an expansion in the coin and note circulation of the three banks mentioned 
of nearly {80,000,000 in a period of four months instead of a normal sum of about 
£30,000,000. The result of this great drain upon the resources of the State Banks 
of France, Germany and Austria was an advance in the value of bankers’ money through- 
out the world. During the closing months of ror2 the Bank of England rate was 5 
per cent, the Bank of France rate 4 per cent,—-an unusually high rate in France,— 
while the German and Austrian bank rates were 6 per cent. The conclusion of peace 
between the Allies and Turkey was looked forward to with the expectation that it 
would result in a great reflux of cash into the continental banks and renewed ease 
in the money markets. Whether or not an improvement in the general political 
situation would induce French bankers to replace the money they had withdrawa 
from Germany and from Austria had yet to be determined. If not, the value of 
bankers’ money in both of these countries would remain relatively high for some 
time to come. Having regard, however, to the probable activity of the world’s trade 
and the great volume and value of the merchandise to be financed, it was evident 
that banking money would remain in good demand at profitable rates ot interest not- 
withstanding a gold production at the rate of about {100,000,000 per annum. 

The average rates for banking money in England, France, Germany, Holland 
and Belgium since 1902 are shown in Table XIII. 


Table XIII. Average Bank Rates in Europe, 1902-12. 
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THE EXTENSION OF INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPHY 

Submarine Cables—The approximate length of submarine cable in active work at 
the end of 1912 was 277,000 miles, of which but a sixth was under any government 
control, the remainder being administered by private enterprise, the capital invested 
representing some 35 million pounds sterling. Whilst it has generally been recognised 
that the cables afford a highly efficient method of telegraphy, and that the parties ad- 
ministering them provide, as a whole, an eminently satisfactory service, it has for a 
Jong time been felt by governments and by the public at large that the service is of a 
very goatly nature; and that baving regard to the increasing demand for speedy com- 
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munication with a country’s outlying possessions—as well as with other nations—it 
requires considerable development on a basis of substantial reductions in the tariff. 

From a national standpoint, the actual control of a cable is a matter of first impor- 
tance. It means that a country can gather together its distant resources at short notice 
when desired without fear of interruption, and by this means is provided with an extra 
insurance against attack. Thus cable contro] under normal peace conditions is of even 
greater value than the achievement of such control in times of war. 

Partly on strategic accounts and partly with an eye to improving on the facilities for 
rapid communication with distant dependencies, a general feeling has of late sprung 
up amongst the principal European powers for establishing their own national cable 
links. Hence, within comparatively recent years, Italy, France and Germany have 
each in tun produced their own factories for the construction of submarine telegraphs, 
and these countries have now their own separate cables to most of their respective out- 
lying dominions and tributaries, Thus, an agreement was recently entered into 
between the French and German governments, the object of which is to render these 
countries independent of British cables—more especially for communication with Africa. 
But, immediately, perbaps, the most striking feature of this agreement is the laying 
of a Franco-German state cable between Brest and Emden, with German extension to 
Monrovia (West Coast of Africa) and Pemambuco (South America). 

Another highly important event occurred when, at the beginning of 1912, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company of America took over on a 99 years lease all the five cables of 
the Anglo-American Telegraph Company, together with the single line of the Direct 
United States Cable Company. By this practical absorption all the trans-Atlantic 
Cables between the United Kingdom and Canada (or the United States) have come 
under American control, the Commercial Cable Company of New York being the 
“ Western Union’s ” only competitor. It seems quite likely that this absorption may 
make for an improved service in certain respects as well as lead the way to further develop- 
ments, It is also obviously beneficial from a general American standpoint. But from 
a national British point of view the change has led to serious misgivings. 

If telegraphic communication between a Great Power and its over-sea dominions 
were only needed for private individual purposes, there would be no sufficient justifica- 
tion for a government embarking on the expenditure of public money for state-owned 
cables, But such communication has important national aspects, (x) strategically, (2) 
politically, and (3) for developing inter-imperial trade. Whatever may be thought 
about state trading in general, there are more sound reasons in favour of government- 
owned strategic cables to distant possessions than would apply in the instance of state 
railways or the government land telegraph system of a country, both of which may be 
said to serve individual interests rather than national or imperial. 

For Great Britain the most striking case for a state cable is between the mother coun- 
try and Canada, Indeed, whilst in order to effect a satisfactory connection with the 
Imperial Pacific cable, there has always been the need for an All-British Atlantic cable 
and land line across Canada, this need—in the opinion of constructive British Imperial- 
ists~-became a positive and urgent necessity so soon as all the existing Atlantic cables 
came directly under the control of a United States Company. Other gaps in an All- 
British system are between Gibraltar and Bathurst, and between Bathurst and Barbados, 
and the suggestion has been made that in the latter case an extension to Bermude would 
meet and connect up with the proposed Imperial Atlantic cable via Halifax. 


1 Telegraphic communication to and between the West India Islands is in a highly unsatis- 
factory position, The Royal Commission appointed in 1909 to wire into the trading 
relations between Canada and the we Tndies st ving te urged that the rival cable systems 
should be taken over by the state. benefit of evidence from “” wireless” 
experts, they Teen further ple rather wireless," except in a few minor 
instances. The Imperial government have not seat on this report, Proposing that any 
necessary develop: cents should be effected by “wireless.” On the other hand, and 
the West | Indies ‘adhere, to ) the findings of the Canadas) West Indies Commissior and at the 
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Far the greater amount of the existing cable systems is in the hands of private enter- 
prise. But it is obvious in such a case that national interests and those of the public 
are liable to run counter to those of the companies concerned. Thus the feeling in 
favour of the communicating links with the rest of the British Empire being administered 
by the state has, of late, gained considerable force. There are some, indeed, who would 
like the entire cable system as at present controlled by British cable companies taken 
over by the government. That, however, will be clearly inadvisable for high diplomatic 
reasons. Moreover, it would in all probability be quite impracticable. 

The cable companies—almost entirely the outcome of British private enterprise— 
have certainly effected very substantial reductions in the telegraph tariff to different 
parts of the world. These rebatements appear at their best when a comparison is made 
with the earliest days, when the desire for communication at such distances was far 
Tess, and when the commercial pioneers had a greater right 10 exact high rates. 

Whilst increased overhead charges and the cost of additional cables constitute a 
genuine commercial objection to tariff reductions, this difficulty has of late been, to a 
great extent, met by the invention of the cable relay. This permits of a cheaper type of 
cable for a given volume of traffic; and, correspondingly, by its adoption at intervening 
points, the same type of cable has a greater earning capacity. 

It is now over ten years since a proposal was made for a universal 6d., od., or 18., 
rate throughout the British Empire, the suggestion being that the traffic revenue of the 
various lines to different parts of the Empire should be “ pooled together.” Since then, 
there have been a number of irresponsible proposals of a sort that moves public fancy 
and sensation-—about enormous cable rates reduced to even as low a figure as 1d. a word 
on a universal footing throughout the world. A reform of this character would involve 
numerous international difficulties. Moreover, it is more natural that each nation should 
Kimit its energies for reform to the reduction of rates within its own sphere of action. 

It ws on the first day of 1912 that reduced rates for deferred messages by cable 
became an accomplished fact. An innovation of this character satisfies, in a great 
measure, prevailing needs in supplying an alternative service intermediate between the 
sometimes unnecessarily speedy yet costly cablegram and the despatch of a letter by 
mail occupying several weeks in transit. The reform is mainly effective for developing 
private messages, for increasing the bulk of press news between the different parts of 
the world—thereby tending towards greater accuracy and better understanding. It also 
obviates the necessity of coding and decoding in the case of many business cablegrams 
of a non-urgent character. For the eventual realisation of deferred “ ordinary ” rates 
between the mother country and the greater part of the British empire, English people 
are largely indebted to the persistence of the British Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert 
Samuel), In the case of long distances such as that between the United Kingdom and 
Australia, this innovation is especially appreciated—owing to the length of time occupied 
by the mail on the one hand, the cost of “ cabling” on the other; and the All-British 
Pacific cable may, therefore, be cited as a good example of the way in which deferred 
rates turn the line to better account during the more or less idle hours of the night, as 
well as during non-mutual business hours. On this line alone up to the end of September 
as many as 228,437 words had been sent at deferred rates during 19122 When this 
system of deferred rates comes to be more widely known and understood, it will 
undoubtedly be even more utilised—for social as well as business purposes. With the 
opening of 1913 a system of cheap week-end cable letters (not less than 30 words) came 
into operation between the United Kingdom and nearly every other part of the British 
Empire. The system was inaugurated as far as Canada was concerned by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in the early part of rorz, and was some months later adopted 
by the Eastern Telegraph Campany and the Pacific Cable Board between the mother 
country, South Africa and Australia. The messages can be handed in on any day 

1 The All-British Pacific cable is, as a matter of fact, an exellent example in every way 


of ¢: jon., Laid in 1902, it only carried about 200,000 words in all during its first year 
while 18 present volume of traffic exceeds ten times that amount. its ‘i 
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during the week to be transmitted on 2 Saturday night or during Sunday for delivery 
on Monday or Tuesday. 

The “ deferred ” rate system has also been applied to Press cablegrams, and this 
should prove an enormous impetus to the circulation of news of a not too urgent character, 
Areduction in press rates between any two countries invariably means that the newspapers 
of each print a greater volume of matter about the other, which, again, means an 
increase of business between them—in addition to a better understanding and more 
friendly relations being developed. In fact, a lowering of price in anything invariably 
leads to increased demand—and in proportion to ‘he degree of rebate. Where some 
sort of guarantee of traffic is given, further reductions should reasonably be looked for 
in many directions. The cable companies at present demur to extending the deferred 
rate plan to coded messages, fearing apparently that too large a proportion of their traffic 
would become “ deferred.” 

If the effect of distance is to be satisfactorily overcome we must commune a great 
deal more than we do through wires that bring us into speedy touch. The facilities at 
present available do not permit of this, partly owing to cost, but also on account of an 
actual insufficiency of cables to bear any considerable increase of traffic during mutually 
busy hours. Many more cables are required in a variety of directions, for accommodat- 
ing an increase of traffic such as would undoubtedly result from any considerable reduc- 
tion of tariff. It may be said that, meanwhile, the network goes on increasing steadily 
from year to year—as much as ever. The preponderance f cable worked by private 
enterprise as against that by governments is gradually becoming greatly modified, partly 
because it is seen that public interests are bound to differ from shareholders’ interests 
insuch acase. It will, no doubt, in time be recognised that a nation’s oversea communi- 
cating links should be put on the same footing with general defence—the Navy, Army, 
etc.—to which it serves as so important an auxiliary. A great war may, at any moment, 
make this abundantly clear, but in that case the lesson will be dearly bought. 

Radiotelegraphy.—A few years ago there would have been but little to record in regard 
to radiotelegraphy or “‘ wireless,” except in the matter of experimental work. But 
things have moved rapidly of late years, following on steady progress in the practical 
realisation of this branch of applied science. 

It suffices here to say that—like most other branches of applied science—radio- 
telegraphy, even in its present form alone, is the work of many hands of different 
nationalities. The different systems at present available, in so far as they differ 
fundamentally, do so mainly in regard to the form of oscillations, or waves, emitted 
and the method of producing them. These may be classed under the following heads, 
in the order in which they were brought to publionotice:—(a) the spark, or intermittent 
wave, of Marconi and others, (b) the quenched spark—Telefunken, Lepel, etc., (c) the 
continuous (undamped) wave of Poulsen and others. 

By far the most of the practical, and long distance continuous commercial work has, 
as yet, been effected by the Marconi and Telefunken systems,’ though, on the other hand, 
in the opinion of some, other systems possess several advantages. For instance, the 
Galletti system has certain favourable characteristics. This method has recently been 
taken up by the Indo-European Telegraph Company with a view to serving as an auxil- 
iary to their cable and land line service between England and India. With this idea, it 
is being put on trial for working between France and the United States. 

‘A recent invention that is likely to prove of great value is the high-frequency alter- 
nator of Prof. Rudolph Goldschmidt. The Goldschmidt patents are worked by the 
Compagnie Universelle de Télégraphie et de Téléphonie sans Fil (10 million francs capital) 
of Paris. This company has just established a high-power trans-Atlantic station near 
Hanover (Germany) with two Goldechmidt alterns alternators (150 K.W. high frequency out- 

» At the end of 1912, of coast stations—European and non-European—there were 107 
Marconi stations and 161 others, of which Sy overs Telefunken stations. Of shi ap. stations, 
there were 726 Marconi Gagging the ler Tralian Navy) and 583 others, of which the Telefunken 


Company had 289: or, addi ‘stations of the German Navy, we get 
Nareou! 726, others 258" of ebich gaq-were Telefuaiiea, 
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put), which will shortly have its counterpart in a corresponding station at Atlantic City 
New Jersey, U.S.A. As soon as this is completed a trans-Atlantic service will be 
established between Germany and the United States, which is to be supplemented by 
another station equipped by the same French company on the west coast of France, 

The quenched musical spark system of Baron von Lepel was bought up within the 
last 2 years by the Compagnie Générale Radiotélégraphique of Paris, which now effects 
the greater part of French radiotelegraphy. This company has lately disposed of its 
English and colonial patent rights to the Anglo-French Wireless Company of London, 
which also works the Goldschmidt patents in England on behalf of the Compagnie de 
Télégraphie et de Téléphonie sans Fit. 

The French Government have determined to establish wireless communication 
between France and her colonies, It is proposed to establish as many as five separate 
chains of stations. One of these will have stations in the south of France, in Tunis, 
Jibutil, Pondicherry, and Cochin China, with a branch to Madagascar. The South Amer- 
ican and African chain, starting from the same station in the south of France, will con- 
nect with stations in Morocco, Colomb-Bechar, Senegal, Timbuctoo, Bangui, and Mar- 
tinique, These two systems will be followed up by a connection across the Pacific, 
with stations at Noumea and Tahiti. One is also to be erected in the west of France to 
establish communication with North America, The total cost of the complete system 
will be about £807,800. 

‘The Poulsen system was first put into practice in Denmark some six years ago, and 
a little later a station was established at Cullercoats on the eastern coast of England— 
this station having since been taken over by the British Post-office, along with all the 
other commercial stations previously owned by wireless companies. For some years, 
the system was turned to very little practical use, though the reasons for this are in no 
way associated with its technical merits as a system. Within the last two years the 
Poulsen system has been greatly developed by means of (automatic working) improve- 
ments due¢o Professor Pedersen. In this form the system has been lately taken up by 
an American organisation, the Federal Telegraph Company of San Francisco, formed, 
in the first place, for establishing wireless communications between San Francisco and 
Honolulu, the range being over 2,000 miles—or somewhat in excess of that dividing the 
North Atlantic Ocean. Wireless stations on the Poulsen-Pedersen system have also 
been established by this Company at 14 different cities—some covering land ranges 
of over 1,000 miles—in different parts of the United States. In the case of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles additional apparatus has had to be installed to meet the increased 
traffic since the original installation was effected in rgrr. The Canadian government 
also contemplate the adoption of the’Poulsen-Pedersen system for effecting wireless 
communication with the mother country—between Halifax and a station in the British 
Isles, subject to satisfactory demonstrations of its capacities. 

Like the Australian Commonwealth. the United States government recently decided 
not to pledge themselves to any particular system. They propose to buy what is wanted 
in the open market and establish their own system of radiotelegraphy. On this basis 
the following were at the end of 1912 the projected radiotelegraphic stations of the 
United States government—some of which had actually been installed:—Arlington 
(Washington), Panama, San Francisco, Honolulu, Guam, Manila, Porto Rico, San An- 
tonio (Texas), Fort Leavenworth (Kansas), Fort Omaha and Fort Riley. Several of 
these are intended to serve strategic ends. It may be added that the amended Radio- 
telegraph Act of the United States came into operation on December 13, ror2. It 
establishes a system of complete Federal control over wireless communication, and 
requires all operators to be licensed, amateurs being placed under very severe restrictions 
and forbidden to transmit messages over more than 750 feet, with the object of preventing 
them from interfering with the operations of the State and commercial systems. 

France, Germany, and Japan have each been maturing large schemes of wireless 
communication in the Pacific. Three years ago 2 secret conference at which the 
British Government were represented was held at Melbourne to consider the same ques- 
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tion. The conference agreed that wireless stations in the Pacific which could be put in 
protected places would prove exceedingly useful for communication with the fleet and 
in the event of the existing cables being cut. It was therefore determined to erect the 
stations without delay. This, however, was not done, and the causes seem to be that 
the Admiralty adopted the theory that such a means of communication in the Pacific 
would be of small strategic value, and that the Postmaster-General held that its com- 
mercial vaiue would be negligible. The Australian and New Zealand Governments 
think the exact reverse; and they have repeatedly told the Home Government that in 
their efforts to maintain the supremacy of British trade in the Pacific they would be 
seriously handicapped if any interested foreign Power established radiotelegraphic 
communication ahead of them. The French Government apparently agree as to the 
importance of wireless telegraphy in the Pacific, and it will probably be found that the 
Governments of Germany and Japan are of the same opinion. 

From a British standpoint, the most important wireless project is undoubtedly 
the Imperial wireless scheme, which towards the end of 1912 was under close discussion, 
by a select committee of the House of Commons. As proposed by the government the 
scheme embraced stations on the Marconi system in England, Egypt, the East African 
Protectorate, South Africa, India and Singapore. Apart from its strategic purpose, 
such a scheme could not fail to be of immense advantage for the rapid and simultaneous 
dissemination of important Imperial news to the various corners of the British Empire. 
Neither the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, nor the Dominion 
of New Zealand, however, became parties to the scheme, preferring, in each case, tomake 
their own arrangements for a system of radiotelegraphy with the same objects in view. 

It is evident that the Atlantic Ocean will soon be the scené of much radiotelegraphy; 
for in addition to the various projected stations already referred to, the Marconi Com- 
pany are establishing a second trans-Atlantic service between Norway and the United 
States for the Norwegian government. 

Since the realisation of the International Convention of 1906, wireless telegraphy 
has proved invaluable on several occasions to ships under distress as well asin connection 
with the saving of life in the case of actual wrecks. The most notable instance of this 
was the “ Titanic ” disaster, since it was to radiotelegraphy more than anything else 
that the survivors owed their lives. Not the least amongst the lessons inculcated by 
that tragedy were those associated with maritime radiotelegraphy, the most important 
being the absolute necessity of a continuous watch by night as well as day. Another 
is obligatory inter-communication between all ships installed with the apparatus— 
irrespective of the system used. 

The second conference under the International Radiotelegraphic Convention was 
held in London from June 4 to July 6, 1912. Perhaps the most important new regulation 
passed at this conference was that relating to compulsory inter-communication. The 
principle had already been accepted by the majority of the administrations adhering to 
the Convention, but on this occasion those which had previously stood out from its 
practice—the United Kingdom and the British possessions, Italy, Japan and Portugal— 
announced their future adherence. Thus the principle is now embodied in the Conven- 
tion, A proposal for the obligatory installation of an emergency source of power met with 
unanimous approval. The conference passed a resolution in favour of compulsory 
equipment of ships. Provision was further made for improved watch on ships. Ships 
in distress are now to control the working of the station in the neighbourhood, whilst the 
ship »perator is placed under the captain’s control. 

Developments in radiotelegraphy have occurred at such a pace that we may be any 
day brought face to face with a complete change in the art, and even now there are 
several inventors closely working at the problem of effective wireless signalling without 
any vertical aerial. This in itself would be a very important revolution, if only on ac- 
count of the large proportion of the cost in long range work that is attributable to the 
extremely high steel masts at present involved! It is generally recognised that radio- 

4 Under the proposed Imperial wireless contract these were to be 300 feet high, and the 
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London. Nevertheless, 2 modified “Conciliation” Bill, introduced the following 
session into the new House of Commons by Sir George Kemp, was read a second time 
by a majority of 167 on May 5, ror1, and a promise was given by the Government that 
as time was not available that year, the Bill would be given special facilities during 1912. 

Meantime, by way of calling attention to their grievance, many suffragist women 

determined to evade the Census enumeration on April 2, 1911, on the ground that if the 

Government denied them citizenship, it could not reasonably enrol them as 
Sxire-per citizens. They, therefore, arranged to spend the night in the houses of 
tactics. sympathising friends or in public places, and their project was in @ measute 

successful. On June 17th the largest procession of women ever marshalled, 
said to exceed 40,000 persons and over 4 miles in length, marched from the Thames 
Embankment ta the Albert Hall. Over 5,0oo meetings were held in favour of the 
“Conciliation Bill,” a demonstration attended by 500,000 people took place in Hyde 
Park, and another, attended by 10,000 people, in Trafalgar Square. 

It was understood that militancy was to be abandoned until the fate of the new Bill 
should be known, but when in November 1911 Mr. Asquith announced to a deputation 
a his intention of bringing in an Electoral Reform Bill for something akin to 
Bilancy adult manhood suffrage, violent agitation broke out afresh, the contention 

being that this was being done in order to make the extension of the fran- 
chise to women a political impossibility. A deputation of the suffragist leaders was 
assured by Mr. Asquith on November 17th that though he personally was opposed to 
their movement the Government would bow to the decision of the House of Commons 
should an amendment to the new Reform Bill admitting women to the franchise be 
introduced and carried. But the Women’s Social and Political Union refused to be 
pacified, and on the night of November 22nd window-breaking occurred at the Govern- 
ment offices and in many parts of London. Amongst others arrested was Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, who was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. On December 12th and 
13th the majority of the window-breakers were sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. 
On December 17th Mr. Lloyd George was assaulted on his way back from a meeting at 
the Horticultural Hall, London, where he and Sir Edward Grey had spoken in favour of 
‘Woman Suffrage. Nevertheless on February 23, 1912 Mr. Lloyd George again appeared 
upon a Suffrage platform at the Albert Hall and spoke in favour of the cause. Sir 
Edward Grey had expressed his sympathy with the movement in letters to Lord Lytton 
published in November and December 1911. On the other hand Mr. Winston Churchill 
declared his opposition in a letter to a Dundee correspondent on February 24, 1912, and 
on February 28th Lord Chancellor Loreburn and Mr. Lewis Harcourt took the same side 
at a large meeting in the Albert Hall organised by the National League for Opposing 
woman suffrage. It was clear that the Government were hopelessly divided; but the 
fate of the Conciliation Bill, which might have profited by cabinet disagreement, was 
adversely affected by a violent outburst of window-breaking and disorder which occurred 
between March rst and 4th, 1912. By a pre-concerted plan a number of women, armed 

with hammers, went out and broke the plate glass windows of the principal 
Rejene of London shops. When brought before the magistrates many of the window 
Bil, breakers received sentences of hard labour. The wantonness of the damage 

and the loss caused to innocent people produced a reaction in public and 
parliamentary opinion, and on March 28th the Conciliation Bill was rejected on second 
reading by a majority of 14. Seeing the need of some change of tactics, the non-militant 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies formed an alliance with the Labour party, 
and decided on May 14th to support Labour candidates in opposition to Liberal candi- 
dates, where the latter were unsatisfactory on the woman suffrage question. The 
‘Women’s Freedom League adopted the same policy. The Labour party responded by 
largely supporting Mr. Philip Snowden’s suffrage amendment to the Home Rule Bill. 

On March 5, 1912 the headquarters of the Women’s Social and Political Union, at 
Clement’s Inn, London, were entered by the police, who arrested Mr. and Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence on a charge of conspiracy in connection with the window-breaking raid. 
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Warrants had also been issued against Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter Christabel; 
the former was already in custody for window-breaking, but the latter fled the country. 
On May 15th the trial of Mrs, Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. Petbick Law- 
Conspiracy rence for unlawful conspiracy to incite members of the Women’s Social and 
others. Political Union to commit damage began before Mr. Justice Coleridge at 
the Central Criminal Court, London. It resulted in a conviction and sen- 
tences of nine months’ imprisonment in the Second Division. On June 3rd the three 
prisoners were transferred to the First Division upon undertaking not to repeat their 
offence while in prison. Miss Christabel Pankhurst remained out of the country. 

On July 13, 1912 Miss Helen Craggs was arrested near Nuneham House, Oxford, 
the residence of Mr. Lewis Harcourt, with house-breaking tools and petroleum in her 
possession, and on July 23rd Dr. Ethel Smyth was arrested in connection with the 
attempt on Nuneham, but was discharged on the 26th. Miss Craggs was convicted at 
the Oxford assizes on October roth and sentenced to nine months’ hard labour. 

In the same way Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss Gladys Evans were arrested in Dublin, 
in connection with Mr. Asquith’s visit there, for attempting to set on fire the Theatre 
Royal on July r8th. Mrs. Leigh was also charged with throwing a hatchet at Mr. 
Asquith’s carriage on July roth. ‘The two were convicted at Dublin on August 6th and 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

None of these sentences was actually served. Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence were released on June 24th and Mr. Pethick Lawrence on June 27th. Mrs. 

Leigh and Miss Evans were released on September 20th and October 3rd 
treatment, Tespectively, and Miss Craggs on October goth (after only a week’s im- 

prisonment). In each case the release was on grounds of health, the 
prisoner having usually resorted to the tactics of refusing food and resisting forcible 
feeding, known as the “ hunger strike,” which had already been pursued by a num- 
ber of suffragist prisoners since 1908. The persistence in these tactics had continued to 
cause serious embarrassment to the Government, and the practice of forcible feeding 
greatly exercised the public conscience, violent protests being made by many people 
against such methods of “ torture.” On April 18th the Home Secretary had stated in 
the House of Commons that forcible feeding was only administered if the prisoner's 
health could stand it; if not, she was discharged, or let out on ticket of leave. On June 
14th an influential petition for First Division treatment for all suffragist prisoners was 
presented to the Home Secretary, On June 2sth Mr. George Lansbury, a Labour mem- 
ber, spoke very hotly in the House of Commons against forcible feeding, and on June 
28th Lord Robert Cecil brought about a debate on the subject by moving to reduce the 
salary of the Home Secretary. The Home Secretary then explained that after First 
Division privileges had been granted to the leaders convicted for conspiracy, the other 
suffragists then in prison for window-breaking had claimed the same treatment and had 
adopted the hunger strike as a protest against its refusal, so that the Government were 
faced with the dilemma of treating acts of wilful damage or calculated to endanger life 
as political offences, or else of setting the prisoners free, with or without a short prelimi- 
nary period of forcible feeding, which, when resisted, was undoubtedly capable of being 
injurious to health. From this dilemma no escape was found, Mr, Bernard Shaw’s 
cynical suggestion that, if the women insisted on trying to starve themselves to death, 
they should be allowed to, being rather too logical for official minds. 

The dissensions amongst the different sections of suffragists on the vexed question 
of militant tactics came Lo a head in October 1912, when Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
‘Secession of Who had contributed largely to the funds of the militant societies, announced 
Mr, and Mra, their withdrawal from the Women’s Social and Political Union, which 
under the guidance of Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter was preparing for 
a further campaign. A difference as to the proposed plans was the reason 
given for this Pethick Lawrence secession. Protests against militancy and violence 
had meanwhile been made by the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies and 
by the Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage at intervals during the two years, especially 
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in March 1912, after the window-breaking raid, and in July 1912, after the Dublin out- 
rages. But the appeals were unheeded. On September 21st women suffragists inter- 
rupted a speech by Mr. Lloyd George at Llanystumdwy, and were very roughly bandled 
by the crowd; while in Dublin, after the attack on Mr. Asquith on July 19th, the 
suffragists barely escaped being thrown into the Lifiey. New forms of irritation were 
now introduced. On the night of November 28th an organised attempt was made to 
destroy by corrosive liquid the contents of a large number of pillar post boxes in London. 
and certain provincial towns; and other similar occurrences continued during the year. 

Meanwhile, on November 5, 1912, Mr. Philip Snowden moved as an amendment to 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland that the local government register should be substituted 
for the parliamentary register, a measure which would have enfranchised Irish women 
ratepayers; but the amendment was lost by 314 votes to 141. It was supported by five- 
sixths of the Labour members present. On November 26th Mr. George Lansbury, who 
had resigned his seat in the House of Commons as member for Bow & Bromley in order 
to test the feeling of his constituency on the suffrage question failed to secure re-election, 
when he stood as @ Suffragist and Socialist candidate. 

The final blow to hopes of early legislation was dealt when in February 1913 the 
government dropped its Franchise Bill, and the proposed amendment to include women 

went with it, The Speaker unexpectedly ruled that if Sir E. Grey’s amend- 
Withdrawal ment were carried, to that effect, it would become a different Bill from the 
[hed one introduced and must begin de novo: and no other course was possible 
ag. but to withdraw it. This disappointment added fresh fuel to the flames 

of “militancy,” and its activity was shown in a further series of outbreaks, 
including the destruction of letters in pillar-boxes and a bomb explosion at Mr. Lloyd 
George’s country-house, which was in process of building. 

Outside Great Britain the chief advance of the movement has been in California, 

where woman suffrage was adopted on October to, 1911 by a small majority. Mr. 
« Roosevelt during his election campaign of 1912 appealed to the women 
Woman of California, and it was claimed that his success at the “ primaries” was 
ee cat partly due to their support. In Michigan, Kansas and Arizona a state 
Britain. referendum on November sth gave a result in favour of woman suffrage. 
On the other hand, in the state of Ohio, woman suffrage was rejected on 
September 4, 1912, and a state referendum in Wisconsin on November 5th also resulted 
adversely. In Norway a woman, Anna Rogstad, who had been elected as a‘vice-deputy 
to the Storthing in 1909, actually took her seat there in March rgx1 for a fortnight; but 
in the elections of October 1912 no woman candidate was successful even as vice-deputy. 
Iceland during 1911 adopted woman suffrage, but as the measure had to be passed by 
two successive parliaments, it could not become operative until 1913. A woman 
suffrage bill was recommended in Sweden in the speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, January 16, 1912. The bill introduced by the Social Democrats passed 
the Second Chamber in May 1912, by 66 votes; but was rejected in the First Chamber 
by 28 votes. In Denmark a Government bill to amend the constitution, which included 
the extension of the franchise to all women over 25, was introduced in October 1912, and 
passed the Lower House by a large majority on December 13th. 

A deputation from the Women’s Social and Political Union was received in London, 
but not encouraged, by Mr. Borden, the Canadian Premier, on August 28, 1912, and a 
threat was made of sending over members of the Union to inaugurate a militant cam- 
paign in Canada. Miss I. Wylie left London for that purpose on September 29th. 

In June 1911 an International Woman Suffrage Alliance Congress met in Stockholm, 
at which 24 countries were represented. In October 1912 this Congress met again in 
London; and the Men’s International Allianc# for Woman Suffrage, formed during the 
Stockholm Congress, also held its first Congress. (Janet E. Courtney.) 


SECTION Il. SCIENCE 
ASTRONOMY * 

The Sun —There were considerable total eclipses of the sun on May 8, 1910 (visible 
in Tasmania), on April 28, rgr1 (visible in the South Pacific), and on October 10, 1912 
visible in Brazil): but on all three occasions bad weather rendered the expeditions for 
observation almost fruitless. On the other hand an eclipse on April 17, 1912 (which 
barely reached totality in Portugal, and was annular in France, Germany and Russia), 
was favoured with particularly fine weather and produced results which open up new 
possibilities for the utilisation of eclipses, whether total or only nearly so. A. Fowler at 
South Kensington (magnitude of eclipse 0.92 only) observed a multitude of lines in the 
spectrum of the reversing layer for over hal{-an-hour; showing that large partial eclipses 
are available for important work of this kind. H. F, Newall at Cambridge obtained 
photographs of 3o or 40 lines within five minutes of the greatest phase (0.90), using a 
powerful spectrograph: he concludes that “ exceedingly valuable work could be carried 
out with an instrument of high power by an observer who, at a total eclipse, stationed 
himself definitely outside the belt of totality, so as to obtain a large partial eclipse (say 
0.99). At such a station his programme could be much more leisurely and complete 
than on the central line.” 

A recent outcome of earlier eclipse work is the discussion of the polarization of the 
corona, as observed by expeditions from the Lick Observafory. Precision has thereby 
been given to previously vague knowledge, the maximum of 37 per cent of polarization 
being put at 5 minutes from the sun’s limb, This result accords well with the view that 
the corona consists largely of finely divided matter ejected from the sun. 

Our knowledge of the physical and chemical constitution of the sun has however been 
extended in recent years far more by observations made without an eclipse at all, partic- 
ularly by work with the spectroheliograph (Z. B. xxv, 618) an instrument for photo- 
graphing the sun in light of one wave lengthonly, With the high dispersion obtainable 
with modern instruments, it is possible to limit the light used not merely to a particular 
“‘line” but to a special part of it. In the case of calcium for instance the dark K line 
of the solar spectrum is very wide, and over many parts of the disc it is doubly reveysed, 
that is to say, a bright line is superposed centrally on the wider dark one, while the 
bright line has in turn a narrow dark one down the middle. This central dark line is 
denoted by K3; its bright wings by Kz, and the outer dark wings by Kr. The letters 
v and r are often added to the suffixes to distinguish the violet wing from the red. It is 
provisionally assumed that Kr, K2, K3 correspond to low, mean, and high levels in the 
calcium envelope, with successively lowered pressure and temperature. Spectrohelio- 
graphs of only moderate dispersion give pictures of K2 and K3 together: but recent 
advances have been made by separating the components, so that for instance the K3 
photographs taken by H. Destandres at Meudon have revealed interesting features of 
which only the most prominent are represented in the K2-3 pictures. At the high (K3) 
level the sunspots disappear, the bright flocculi are less extended, and linear dark mark- 
ings—filaments as Deslandres calls them—are pronounced. These filaments are even 
better shown when the light selected for use is the central part of the red line of hydro- 
gen. Besides the filaments, Deslandres has described a network of fine streaks which 
he calls alignments, most of which are faintly dark, and a few feebly bright. One view 
of their nature is that they are the higher and cooler parts of prominences seen projected 
on the sun’s disc, and appearing dark because of their absorption: in support of which 
is cited the fact that where the filaments reach the limb of the sun a prominence is al- 
most invariably present. According to J. Evershed, however, many large prominences 
do not show absorption markings when the sun’s rotation brings them onto the disc. 
Against this again may be set the conclusions of A. Ricco, who has ingeniously projected 
the prominences observed ut the sun’s limb onto his disc seven days later and finds a 

+See E. B., articles enumerated in Index Volume, p. 888. 
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close resemblance to the filaments, or possibly {as Deslandres suggested later) to the 
alignments. 

‘We may confidently expect more light on these important points from the magnifi- 
cent “ tower telescope ” which G. E. Hale has set up on Mount Wilson, in California. 
The tower itself (176 feet from ground to top of dome) was already erected in September 
gro when the International Union for Solar Research assembled on Mount Wilson; 
but there has been some delay in obtaining a suitable object-glass for the telescope (of 
12 inches aperture and 150 feet focal length). Success was not attained till the third 
attempt, but a very satisfactory lens was delivered by J. Brashear in May 1912: and the 
latest reports indicate that the chief difficulties of this immense undertaking have been 
overcome. It was feared by various critics that so high a tower would shake, but 
Hale’s ingenious plan of encasing an inner tower of rods in an outer tower of tubes (to 
each rod a tube surrounding it) has proved perfectly successful, so that “ the delicate 
operation of photographing the flash spectrum has been carried out when the wind was 
blowing twenty miles an hour, and there has never yet been an occasion when it was 
necessary to stop work because of trembling of the image.” 

The sun’s rays are reflected down this huge fixed telescope by moving mirrors at 
the top of the tower, and an unexpected difficulty declared itself in the unequal heating 
of these mirrors, with consequent changes in focal length of several feet. It was met 
and defeated by keeping water steadily circulating in water jackets covering the edges 
and backs of the mirrors. 

At the foot of the tower the rays are received into a well 75 feet deep, containing a 
combined spectrograph and spectroheliograph. A revolving table makes it possible to 
change the apparatus in the well with ease and rapidity, so as to obtain within a few 
minutes half-a-dozen spectroheliograms in different colours, and then a number of 
spectrograms. 

Many.solar phenomena centre round the solar spots, as to the origin and nature of 
which we are still but ill informed. The most striking feature of their appearance is the 
cycle of about 11.125 years; but A. Schuster showed recently that this is not the only 
cycle concerned, periods of 4.8, 8.3 etc. years being also traceable in the records. His 
work suggests @ major period of 33.375 years of which others are submultiples: thus 
dividing by 7 we get 4.77 years, a period found by Schuster in his analysis, and confirmed 
by 2 special small rise in the last cycle. The period of 33.375 years is close to that of 
the November meteors, and it is possible that the revolution of the swarm may exercise 
control over the occurrence of sunspots. Schuster has also examined the influence of 
the planets, obtaining positive evidence which satisfies him, though it has been chal- 
lenged by F. J. M. Stratton working on somewhat different lines. Schuster remarks that 
though the tidal attraction due to a planet would be very small compared with the sun’s 
gravitational attraction the latter may be effectively diminished by light repulsion for 
very small particles near the surface; in which case the tidal action of the planet might 
easily assert itself. 

A summary of much recent work on the sun (especially by Hale who detected the 
magnetic phenomena through the Zeeman effect, and by Evershed who detected the 
radial movements in sunspots) is provided by the hypothesis as to the nature of a sun- 
spot recently formulated by Hale, as follows:— 

" As the result of an eruption or some other cause tending to produce rapid convection, 
a.gaseous column moves upwards from within the sun toward the surface of the photosphere. 
Vortex motion is initiated by the difference in rotational velocity of adjoining zones, or by 
irregularities of structure, and is maintained by convection. The circulation in the vortex 
ig vertically upward and then outward the here, as in a terrestrial tornado. 
Expansion produces cooling of the centre of the vortex, and a comparatively dark cloud 
(the ‘umbra} results, As in Harker’s electric furnace experiments,’ a rapid flow of negative 
ions sets in towards the cooler gases at the centre from the hotter gases without. The ions, 
whirled in the vortex, produce a magnetic field. The descending gases (specially hydrogen) 
in the higher atmosphere of the sun are drawn in toward the pole of the magnet along the 
lines of force, as in Birkeland and Stormer's theory of the aurora. This accounts for the 
configuration of the hydrogen (He) flocculi, as shown by the spectroheliograph. 

pan 
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“ Hitherts have med the to be single. The typical spot-group originates 
h the development o Pence ee cheese Uellowina) the pamary spot the 
ing the two making only a small angle with the equator. The polarities of the 


two principal spots (smaller companions are usually present) are opposite, and the hydrogen 
(Hea) floccult feel a a bipolar group. resemble the lines of force about a bar magnet. 
Two alternative hypotheses may be offered to account for these phenomena. According to 
the first, the lower extremity of the vortex of the primary spot, lagging behind the upper 
extremity turns up to meet the phots thus producing horse-shoe vortex. As in the 
case of single (unipolar) spots, the hydrogen and other high-level gases flow toward the two 
members of the group along the lines of force. . According to the second view, the two vortices 
are independent with nearly radial axes. The necessary criteria of selection can probably 
be found by a comparative study of the Principal members of a bipolar group, special atten 
tion being directed to the inclination of the axes of the vortices to the line of sight (as given 
by the Zeeman effect), the direction of flow {inward or outward) of the vapours at different 
levels, and the relative temperature and pressure of the two spots.” 


The details of work at the Mount Wilson Observatory by W. S. Adams on the sun's 
rotation have been published in an important memoir. The observations are all satis- 
fied by a law in which the velocity of rotation increases outwards from the surface, and 
the equatorial acceleration decreases. 

The Moon.—The prediction of the precise place of the moon in the heavens at any 
given moment has been a problem of increasing interest from the earliest times till now. 
It attracted the attention of the ancients from their desire to predict eclipses: of astrono- 
mers before Newton from their desire to help sailors to find their longitude: of astrono- 
mers since Newton from their desire to test the accuracy of the law of gravitation with 
the utmost refinement. Recent work has shown that the law of gravitation alone is 
insufficient to explain the moon’s movements. The situation was thus summed up 
shortly before his death (in July 1909) by Sircon Newcomb, who had spent much of his 
life on the problem:— 

“T regard these (outstanding) fluctuations (of the moon) as the most enigmatical phe- 
omenon presented by the celestial motions, being so difficult to account for by the action of 
any known causes that we cannot but suspect them to arise from some action in nature 
hitl unknown." 

This crisp statement was only rendered possible by an enormous amount of devoted 
work on the part of many people; centuries of observation at the observatories of Green- 
wich and Paris; careful scrutiny of these records by Newcomb and more recently by 
Cowell; great labour in working out the theory of the moon’s movements by various 
eminent mathematicians, and the formation of tables, especially those of Hansen; and 
@ recent reconstruction of the theory by E. W. Brown, following the methods of G. W. 
Hill. Brown is proceeding, with financial help from Yale University, to the construction 
of new tables of the moon, which may be confidently expected to isolate these puzzling 
anomalies from various defects in the older tables. Meanwhile new tables have been 
published in France (in r911) which represent the completion of a project begun by 
Delaunay half a century earlier. Delaunay was drowned by the upsetting of a pleasure 
boat at Cherbourg in 1872, but bis work was carried on by Tisserand, Schulhof, Andoyer, 
Radau and others. In completing the tables full use has been made of the opportunities 
afforded by recent work. They will be used in the French predictions, which will give 
a valuable check on predictions made by Brown’s tables when ready. It now remains 
to supplement this considerable improvement in the means of prediction by correspond- 
ing improvements in the observation of the moon’s place. The way has already been 
shown by the successful photographic observations taken at Harvard and reduced by 
H. N. Russell of Princeton. By an ingenious device the moon is photographed along 
with the stars surrounding it. The difficulty is of course to avoid fogging the plate with 
the bright moonlight, and so blotting out the tiny star images. The device used by E. 
S. King of Harvard is to cut off the moonlight during the greater part of the exposure by 
a screen placed at some distance outside the lens, past which the rays from surrounding 
‘stars can edge to reach the lens. 

Planets and Satellites.—H. Struve has published the discussion of measures on Mars 

1 At the British National Physical Laboratory. 
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id his satellites cxtending over 32 years, from which he deduces the mass and com- 
‘ession of the planet, and the rates of revolution of the planes of the orbits of his 
itellites. The results are perhaps not of general interest, but represent a notable ad- 
ance in our accurate knowledge of the solar system. 

‘Among discoveries of minor planets, now made by hundreds per year, one stands out 

s of great interest. An object designated MT was discovered by Palisa of Vienna on 
Ictober 3, 1911, which was apparently very close to the earth: but after observations 
ad been secured on October 4, moonlight and cloud interrupted them so that the tiny 
bject could not be recovered, and was thought to be lost. However some determined 
omputers at the Observatory of the University of California made the very most of the 
canty observational material, with the happy result that images were identified on 
Hates taken on October 11 and October 17. It now appears that the approach to 
he Earth is not such as to offer all the advantages at first expected, but the successful 
drosecution of the search is in itself matter for congratulation. Other minor planets of 
special interest are Eros, and the Jupiter groups. Eros was photographed at 2 number 
of observatories in 1900-1 with the object of finding the sun’s distance, and the success- 
ful completion of the campaign was marked by the award of the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society to A. R. Hinks in February 1912 for his patient and ex- 
haustive collation of the observations, The best measures of the sun’s distance, includ- 
ing the wholly independent measures with the spectroscope at the Cape Observatory, 
are now in satisfactory accord at about 92,900,000 miles. The Jupiter groups represent 
in actuality a type of motion long thought to be of merely theoretical interest. If three 
bodies attract one another, it is impossible to predict their movements in general 
formulae: but if they happen to be placed at the corners of an equilateral triangle it can 
be proved that they will so remain. If the configuration be slightly disturbed, it will 
tend to recover itself. On the line joining Jupiter to the sun as base we can erect two 
equilateraf triangles in the plane of Jupiter’s orbit. The vertex of one is occupied by 
one known minor planet (Patroclus) and the other vertex by no less than three (Hector, 
Achilles and Nestor). The occupation is never exact; these little bodies describe com- 
plicated paths in the neighbourhood of the theoretical point: and their recent discevery 
has naturally led to the study of such motions, especially by E. W. Brown and G, H. 
Darwin, They have shown that departures from the equilateral triangle may be quite 
large, and in commenting on his results Darwin remarks:— 

‘These orbits throw some light on cosmogony, for we see how smail planets with the 

same mean motion as Jove (his generalised planet) in the course of their vicissitudes tend 
to pass close to Jove, ultimately to be absorbed into its mass. We thus see something of 
the machinery whereby a large planet generates for itself a clear space in which to circulate 
about the sun.” 
New tables of Jupiter’s satellites were published by R. A. Sampson in August 1910, as 
the outcome of twelve years’ devoted work in discussing the accumulated observations 
of the past, especially those made by modern photometric methods at Harvard Observa- 
tory. To expedite their use in prediction Sampson issued the tables before publishing 
the theory on which they are based, and they have accordingly been used for the predic- 
tions of the Nautical Almanac for 1914. “ In the place of antiquated tables of no value 
except as directing an observer when to go to his telescope, astronomers now have 
precise formulae with which the observations of the future will neturally be compared” 
(R. A. S, Council Report for 1911). 

The rotation period of the planet Uranus was determined for the firet time in 
August rozx at the Lowell Observatory. No markings on his disc have been detected 
which would enable an observer to watch the rotation directly: the only hope was to 
measure with the spectroscope the velocities of approach and recession of the limbs. 
But since spectroscopes have been available the axis of Uranus has been too unfavour- 
ably placed. Stipher and Lowell took the earliest opportunity afforded by the slow 
revolution round the sun to better perspective, and detected a rotation in the retro- 
grade direction in 10} hours. The near accordance with the 10 hour rotations of Jupiter 
and Satyn is noteworthy. 
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Comeis.—Numerous comets have been recently discovered or recovered, but they 
have generally been too small for special notice. Halley's Comet was followed up to 
the beginning of June 1911. Its photographic magnitude as determined at Helwan 
(Egypt) was the same 394 days after perihelion as 238 days before, showing the long 
persistence of the exciting effect of the sun. The return of 1910 will be remembered 
for the accurate prediction by Cowell and Crommelin, and for the transit of the comet 
across the sun. The calculations of prediction were carried out with such care that the 
discrepancy with fact was minute: and yet the calculators were able to declare with 
confidence that even this minute discrepancy must be referred to “ some cause whose 
character is not yet recognised.” At the transit no trace of the comet appeared on the 
sun’s disc, but the tail appeared unexpectedly on both sides of the earth simultaneously. 

‘Another comet of special interest, Encke’s, which has a short period of 34 years only, 
was re-discovered on July 31 at Algiers only three degrees above the horizon—striking 
testimony to the climate of Algiers. The subsequent observations led firstly to the de- 
tection of a clerical error in the computations, and further to a reassurance as to the 
correctness of the assumed mass of Mercury, on which the 1908 observations seemed to 
throw doubt. The anomalies in 1908 are probably due to a further change in the 
acceleration of the Comet’s mean motion, but the return of 1914 will probably settle the 
point. 

It has recently been asserted by E. Strémgren that all the cases of supposed hyper- 
bolic orbits of comets disappear on rigid examination, If this be so, we may regard all 
comets as permanent members of the solar system, none being alien intruders, But 
Strémgren’s conclusions have not yet won general acceptance, several computers having 
quite recently published hyperbolic elements of comets. 

Comet rorr ¢ discovered by W. R. Brooks on July 20, rg11 became visible to the 
naked eye and had a tail 25° in length. Some fine photographs were secured, notably 
by E. E. Barnard. 

A more exact knowledge of the spectra of the tails of comets dates from 1907. The 
spectrum consists generally of a series of double bands, which were identified by Fowler 
in 1909 with bands obtained from carbon monoxide at a pressure of about o.or mm, 
In oue or two cases negative bands of nitrogen have also appeared. The chief bands in 
the head of a comet are those of cyanogen and the Swan bands of carbon, the latter 
being possibly derived from carbon monoxide; and it is only necessary to suppose that 
this gas is expelled from the head in order to explain the spectrum of the tail. ‘The 
decomposition of cyanogen in the head might account for the nitrogen in the tail. 

New ond Variable Stars —A new star of the 4th magnitude was discovered by the 
Norwegian astronomer Enebo in Gemini on March 12, 1912, and was attentively watched 
and photographed. Considerable interest was excited by a reported discovery of the 
lines of radium in its spectrum, by Giebeler of Bonn: but the evidence is questioned. 

A feature of recent work has been the extension of the scrutiny of variability to a 
higher grade of accuracy. Thus E. Hertzsprung, guided by the spectroscopic observa- 
tions of the pole star which showed its velocity to be variable in a period of close on 4 
days, detected a minute variation in the light in the same period. So little was this 
previously suspected that the pole star was used as a standard of (constant) brightness 
in more than one long investigation. The range found by Hertzsprung from his study 
of 418 photographs is less than a fifth of a magnitude-—about 17 per cent of the light: 
and even this small range was reduced to one-third—less than 6 per cent—by J. Stebbins 
using a selenium photometer. Now C. G. Abbot has found variations in the radiation 
of our own sun at least comparable with these, so that we may regard the gap between 
our sun and the variables as bridged. Indeed it becomes a question whether every 
star is not variable within limits of this kind. The beautiful work of Stebbins with his 
selenium photometer opens up definite prospects of settling this great question. As an 
instance of the delicacy of this instrument the case of the variable Algol may be quoted. 
It had already been shown that the variation was due to the eclipsing of a bright body 
by a dark one, but former observations showed no variation in the light between the 
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end of one eclipse and the beginning of the next. Stebbins detected minute changes in 
this interval which are fairly interpreted to mean that the “ dark ” body has a feeble 
light of its own, and is moreover illuminated by the “ bright ” body so as to exhibit 
phases, Other similar cases have since been found by R. S. Dugan of Princeton. 

Another addition to the facilities for accurate observation of stellar brightness is due 
to Schwarzschild, who passes a photographic plate to and fro in its plane so as to obtain 
from each star over a wide area a patch of uniform density, and has already measured 
in this way the brightnesses of 3522 stars ranging nearly to the gth magnitude. 

Double Siars—Most of the doubles are revolving so slowly round each other as to 
suggest that we must wait many decades before we can profitably determine their orbits, 
or deduce other conclusions from the observations. But Hertzeprung has recently 
made an ingenious suggestion for reaping some of the fruits by anticipation. Assuming 
average values for the particulars as yet unknown to us, he deduces from the observed 
arc of motion, however short, the distance of the double star. Now in a number of 
cases this distance has been directly determined and can be compared with the above 
deduction: and the comparison shows that the relation of determination to deduction 
is nearly constant. Deductions can therefore be used to supply approximate determina- 
tions in cases where they have not been made; individual instances may be in error, but 
the average will not be far wrong. The new method has indicated more than one con- 
clusion of considerable interest. 

At Ottawa it has been found that y Geminorum is a spectroscopic binary of the 
exceptionally long period 6 years, which bridges the gap between spectroscopic and vis- 
ual doubles, since at least one of the latter has a shorter period. Betelgeux is probably 
also a long period spectroscopic binary. 

Nebulae.-—A complete descriptive list of nebulae photographed at the Lick Observa- 
tory was published in October ror2: the Reynolds reflector at Helwan in Egypt is being 
successfully devoted to the systematic exploration of more southern nebulae: and the 
five foot mirror on Mount Wilson has already produced many striking pictures. A 
general concliision from all such work is that drawings (made before the days of photo- 
graphy) are quite untrustworthy. From his photographs of the spectra of spiral 
nebulae E. A. Fath conchided that they are probably unresolved star clusters with 
gaseous envelopes; and there is some evidence of a progressive change of spectrum with 
the form. 

J. W. Nicholson has formulated a hypothetical constitution of certain elements with 
the simplest possible type of atom, one of them being provisionally called nebulium. 
He can thus account theoretically for all the observed lines in the spectra of nebulae, and 
was successful in predicting the existence of one line which had not been previously 
noticed, but which was found, on searching, by W. H. Wright. 

The Stors in General,—A recent discovery of fundamental importance is the relation 
of the spectral type of a star, and therefore of its probable age, to the rate at which it 
moves. Briefly expressed, the law is that the older a star is, the quicker it moves. The 
facts supporting this statement emerged from the mass of observations with the spectro- 
scope made at the Lick Observatory under W. W. Campbell’s direction, and he made 
the first announcement in his Silliman lectures in January rgro: the detailed information 
followed later, and confirmation was forthcoming from the quite independent study of 
proper motions by Lewis Boss, It may be that astronomers are not justified in deduc- 
ing the relative ages of the stars from their spectra, but in any case they had arranged 
the stars in a certain order from the appearance of their spectra, which afterwards 
turned out to be also the ordef of rapidity of their movements. (It may also be men- 
tioned that it has recently been found possible to make estimates of the temperature ot 
various stars, which at first were rough, but are beginning to show better accordance. 
These also indicate the same order as the spectra and the motions.) Campbell’s re- 
markable table illustrating this fact may be given here:— 
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Type of Number iz Motion Correction 

‘Spectrum. of Stars. Velocity. of Sun. K. 
B 225 65 —20 2 hat 
A 377 110 —16 8 +10 
F 18 144 =15 8 +01 
G 121 15 0 -160 02 
K 382 16 8 —212 +28 
M 3. 17% -226 439 


The first and third columns chiefly concern us. The first shows the type of spectrum 
on the Harvard classification, and in the order assigned for age or physical development. 
of the star: the third gives the average velocity in km. persec, The fourth column shows 
the velocity of our own sun deduced from the different groups, and the fifth a curious 
general correction which seems to be required by the means of the groups. (If real it 
would mean that the B stars for instance are moving generally outwards from the sun 
at 4 km. sec.; but Campbell is inclined to interpret the column K as systematic error in 
the measurement of the various types of spectrum.) 

The meaning of this striking association of movement with age, or at least with 
spectral type, is not yet clear. In the astonishment immediately following the dis- 
covery some rather wild suggestions were made, as for instance that a star was at birth 
not subject to gravity, but only gradually came under its influence. It seems probable 
however that some simpler explanation than this can be found, and one such is indicated 
below: but the chief requirement at present is further investtgation. If the B stars 
alone are considered, especially those with large velocities, H. Ludendorff has shown 
that their velocities follow J. N. Lockyer’s classification of probable life-history in a 
striking manner, those on the ascending branch of Lockyer’s curve having positive 
velocities (outwards from our sun) and those on the descending branch negative (in- 
wards). ‘There may be other facts of this kind still to come. 

It is 2 further outcome of the Lick observations that the stars of types A and B tend 
to move parallel to the plane of the Galaxy. Assuming that this is exactly true, H. C. 
Plummer has shown that the distances of the stars and their complete movements can 
be deduced from a combination of telescopic and spectroscopic observations. The 
deductions will be exactly correct only if the assumption is exact, but if it is roughly 
true the deductions will also be roughly true. Plummer has accordingly deduced the 
complete motions of more than 150 stars with the result of finding them fall into several 
groups of stars with similar motions, the association being in some cases strikingly de- 
fined. It had already been suggested by J. Halm, in discussing Kapteyn’s hypothesis 
of two star streams (for which see article “Star” in the £. B.), that there must be a third 
stream present moving towards a vertex nearly coinciding with that of one of the former 
two: Plummer’s results suggested a still greater number of streams towards that vertex, 
though they fail to indicate the opposite vertex. Evidence of the complexity of stellar 
movements has also come from other quarters. L. Boss’s discovery of a special cluster 
in Taurus, and Ludendorff’s confirmation of the Ursa Major clusters, were followed by 
the detection, by three investigations simultaneously, of two groups of stars of the helium 
type, having nearly equal and parallel motions. One of these is spread over a large 
area in Scorpio and Centaurus: the other consists of about seventeen stars in and near 
Perseus. Finally it has been noticed that the helium stars generally do not conform to 
the two star-streams. 

Amid this increasing complexity there is one suggestion of a unifying principle. It 
has been pointed out by H. H. Turner that if the stars around us form a limited system 
(as has been suggested by others) isolated by distances large compared with its own 
dimensions from other such systems, then the gravitational attraction of the system 2s. 
a whole will result in a central attraction on the individual members. Further, that if 
the system started from rest, the movements of individual stars would approximate to 
oscillations backwards and forwards through the centre. Putting aside for a moment 
the obvious difficulties of congestion at the centre, then there would at any given mo- 
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ment be some stars on their way to the centre and others on their way from it, and the 
perspective appearance of these two classes would he precisely the same as that which 
has given rise to the hypothesis of two star-streams. Parallel Jines and lines converging 
to a point have the same perspective appearance: we can only differentiate them by a 
knowledge of the distances. Now it is just in respect of distance that our knowledge of 
the stars is most deficient. Direct measures take us only a little way from our sun, and 
to probe further into space we must trust hypotheses such as those of Hertzsprung and 
Plummer above mentioned. Using Plummer’s figures, Turner finds indications of an 
actual acceleration towards a system-centre which he fixes provisionally in direction 
RA 94° Dec + 12° at a distance of go light years. Confirmation of these figures is also 
forthcoming from an entirely independent argument from the distribution of double 
stars in various directions, put forward by T. Lewis in 1906: and again from the general 
distribution of all stars. 

The congestion at the centre can be avoided if there is a sufficient departure from 
accurately radial motion, which would be quite consistent with observed facts. Were 
the radial motions undiluted, the phenomenon would have earlier attracted general 
attention, and would not have been at first denied by so acute an observer as L, Boss. 
(His objection has been since withdrawn.) As it is they are largely diluted by cross 
motions, so that they only emerge as averages from the discussion of numbers of stars. 
These cross motions suffice to carry the stars wide enough of the centre to avoid collision 
and may even suffice in certain cases (for instance in the case of the helium stars) to 
destroy the “ two-stream ” appearance altogether. But it is quite possible that they 
have developed in the course of ages of interaction bet ween the individual stars, and that 
if the system were originally formed from a vast nebula condensing under gravitation, 
the condensation may have been very nearly along radial lines, resulting ultimately in 
a sudden congestion at the centre which would appear to distant systems as a “ new 
star.” Such a rapid congestion would be followed by an explosive expansion, the frag- 
ments beiiig dispersed to something short of their original distance: gravitational attrac- 
tion would ultimately draw them together again, and soon. There would be 2 sequence 
of explosions of decreasing violence, seeing that on each occasion energy would be dis- 
sipated. If the fragments became stars, the earliest-formed stars would have the largest 
velocities, as Campbell has found. The speculation is worthy of note if only for the 
reagon that it shows the possibility of explaining Campbell’s remarkable result without 
having recourse to any hypothesis not already familiar. 

It is mentioned above that our direct knowledge of the distances of the stars is very 
limited; but progress is being made, and the last year or two have seen some notable 
additions to the published material, especially in the work of A. R. Hinks and H. N. 
Russell at Cambridge and Princeton, and of Frank Schlesinger at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory. An interesting confirmation of Boss’s parallax (0”.0253) for his Taurus cluster, 
found by combining spectroscopic velocities with proper motions, was obtained by the 
direct determination (0".023) of Kapteyn. 

The great 5-foot reflector of the Mount Wilson Observatory has already been effec- 
tively employed on the spectra of the stars, chiefly for types A and B, which are of special 
importance in the study of “ star-streaming.” In the course of this work more than 50 
stars with variable velocities have been found; and attention is drawn 10 7 stars moving 
with exceptional speed, including the “ runaway star” Groombridge 1830, for which 
a velocity of 343 km. per sec. is found. 

-al,—Among losses by death must be specially mentioned that of Henri Poin- 
caré (July 17, 1912), a mathematician who illuminated a wide range of sciences; and that 
of Lewis Boss (Oct. 5, 1912), whose patient work has put our knowledge of the posi- 
tions and motions of the stars on a new basis. 

The scientific papers of Sir W. Herschel (1738-1822) have been collected and pub- 
lished in two large quarto volumes by the Royal Society and the Royal Astronomical 


-oa The meeting of the International Union for Co-operation in Solar Research on Mount 
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Wilson, Cal., in September rgro was attended by 83 astronomers of 12 different nations. 
It was decided to extend the scope of the Union to include Astrophysics generally; and 
this decision following on the extension of programme of the International Committee 
for the Astrographic Chart in 1909 practically arranges for a friendly partition of 
astronomy between these two organisations. 

The Directors of National Ephemerides met in conference at Paris in October 1911 
and adopted various unifying principles, as well as a general scheme of co-operation. 

Signals sent by wireless telegraphy from the Eiffel Tower have recently been observed 
at Greenwich and at observatories on the Continent; and a general scheme of longitude 
determinations by this method is now being arranged. (H. H. Turner.) 


GEOGRAPHY, EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 

Antarctic\—The final conquest of the North Pole by Peary and the successes of 
British and other expeditions in the South have shifted general interest in polar explora- 
tion from the Arctic to the Antarctic. On February 11, rgro the French explorer Dr. 
Jean Charcot artived at Punta Arenas on his ship the “ Pourquoi Pas?”, having carried 
on from his former expedition a coast survey as far as Adelaide Island. He discovered 
a great gulf to the south, and saw the inaccessible coast of Alexander I Land. He had 
wintered at Petermann Island, and made excursions thence in the South Shetlands; 
aiterwards, again turning south, he reached 126° W., sailing between 69° and 71° S., 
and discovering new lands to the west and south of Alexander I Land. His party suf- 
fered from scurvy; the ship was damaged in collisions with ice, and food and coal ran 
short. He reached Rouen in June, and results of his journey appeared later in the year 
in Rapports preliminaires and Poutquot Pas? dans I’ Antarctigue (Paris). 

On June z, 1910 Capt. Robert Falcon Scott (b. 1868) despatched the “Terra Nova” 
from London for his second Antarctic journey. She went by Cape Town (Sept. 2) 
and Australia to New Zealand, and in these countries additions were received to the 
funds or equipment of the expedition, towards which £20,000 had been granted by the 
Treasury. The expedition left New Zealand for the south on November 2g, 1910, with 
a larger scientific staff than had ever previously been taken. It included Dr. E, A. Wil- 
son (zoologist) as chief, surgeons G. M. Levick (zoologist) and E. L, Atkinson (bac- 
teriologist and parasitologist}, Lieut. H. L. L. Pennell for magnetic and meteorological. 
observations, Messrs. T. Griffith Taylor and R. E, Priestley (geologists), E, W. Wilson. 
and D. G, Lillie (biologists), A. C. Garrard (zoologist), C. S. Wright (chemist), Dr. G. C. 
Simpson (physicist) and Mr. H. G. Ponting (photographer). Lieut. (afterwards 
Commander) E. R. G, Evans was second in command, and Lieut. V. L. A, Campbell 
was to lead the ‘‘ eastern party ” which was intended to land in King Edward VII land. 

The ship, after encountering heavy weather, entered the pack ice on December 9. 
McMurdo Sound was safely reached and the main party was landed, to establish winter 
quarters at Cape Evans. A western party was landed on the western side of the Sound. 
The eastern party was prevented by ice-cliffs from landing on King Edward VII land 
as was intended, but did so on February 18, r91z at Cape Adare. From the “ Terra 
Nova ” investigations were subsequently carried on in the neighbourhood of the Balleny 
Islands, and new mountainous land was twice observed to the west of Cape North, about 
69° 50'—68°30’ S. and 163°20’—158°r5’ E. Stewart Island was reached on the home- 
ward journey on March 27, 1911. The ship returned south in the following summer, and 
brought back news of the year’s work. Campbell’s party at Cape Adare had experi- 
enced heavy weather, and had not apparently been able to proceed far afield, but mete- 
orological and magnetic observations had been made. The “ Terra Nova ” embarked 
them on January 4, 1912, and landed them again in Terra Nova Bay, Victoria Land, on 
the 8th; it was intended that they should re-embark in February, after exploration over- 
land, but this was impossible, and they would have to find their own way back to 
McMurdo Sound. The western party’ had made important geological and other in- 
vestigations; they were taken off by the ship on February 15. 

1 See E. B. xxi, 960 at seq. 
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The main party was occupied in scientific work in various directions, besides laying 
depots for the advance towards the Pole. Dr. E. A. Wilson, writing from McMurdo 
Sound on October 31, 1911, reported that regular observations had been made of 
atmospheric pressure, temperature, and velocity and direction of wind, and that the 
upper atmosphere had been studied by means of small balloons for the first time in the 
Antarctic. Magnetic observations, gravity observations by pendulum, and tidal 
observations had been kept up; marine biology, parasitology, and ice study had received 
attention. Wilson led a remarkable expedition in June-August (winter), rgrz, across 
the barrier to Cape Crozier, to study the winter breeding of the Emperor penguins. 
Petrological investigations revealed various mineral quartz veins. 

The work of depot-laying being completed, Scott with the main polar party started 
on November 2, 191, and proceeded at first by easy stages. He reached the continental 
plateau by way of Beardmore glacier on December 10, and was left by the last support- 
ing party on January 4, 1912 in 87°36’ S., within x50 miles of the Pole. Lieut. Evans, 
who led this party, was overtaken by scurvy, and returned to New Zealand (April 
1, 1912) on the “ Terra Nova,” but otherwise the health of all had been generally good. 
The latest news then brought from Scott was that he was about to move forward, 
with Dr. Wilson, Capt. Oates, Lieut. Bowers end petty-officer Evans as his compan- 
ions. Tt was only on Feb. 10, 1913, that their tragic fate became known, The “Terra 
Nova” returned that day to New Zealand, having learnt on Jan. 18 at Cape Evans 
that, after successfully reaching the Pole on Jan, 18, 1912, and there finding Amund- 
sen’s tent and records (see below), they had perished on their return journey. Petty- 
officer Evans had died on Feb. 17 after an accident; the others were then caught in a 
prolonged blizzard, 11 miles south of One Ton Camp, and succumbed to exhaustion, 
Oates on March 17, the others (whose bodies were found by a search party under Sur- 
geon Atkinson on Nov. 12) about March 29. A diary kept by Scott up to March 25 
was foundg in which he left a characteristically brave last message, explaining the mis- 
fortunes to which their end was due, and appealing to his countrymen to provide for 
their dependents. 

It became known towards the end of 1910 that Capt. Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian explorer, before making a crossing of the Arctic region, for which plans had been 
Announced, was to visit the Antarctic, and make an attempt to reach the South Pole. 
On February 4, 1911 the “‘ Terra Nova ” found the Norwegian expedition established 
in the Bay of Whales, but Scott, who had heard of Amundsen’s intentions in New 
Zealand, did not allow them to affect his own plans. News was received later that 
Amundsen bad been successful, having reached the Pole on December 14~17, 1911. His. 
expedition was favoured with good weather conditions not only for the polar march but 
during practically the whole year of its sojourn in the Antarctic, while the march itself, 
thanks to a careful system of depots and efficient teams of sledge-dogs, was carried out 
without any of the deprivation and suffering characteristic of previous polar journeys. 
The journey southward from the base—about 870 miles—occupied 56 days, the greatest 
elevation reached on the plateau being 10,750 ft.; the return march was made in 39 days. 
Three days were spent at or in the vicinity of the Pole, complete observations being 
taken. The polar plateau was named King Haakon VII Plateau, and the name of 
Queen Maud was given to a range of lofty mountains (10,000-15,000 ft.) which were 
observed between about 85° and 88° S., being a continuation of the mountains of South 
Victoria Land. Other investigations were carried out near and east of the Bay of 
Whales by a party under Lieut. Prestrud left behind at the base, while Nansen’s famous 
old ship, the “ Fram” (Capt. Nilsen), after landing the expedition, was employed in 
oceanographical research over a wide area. 

An expedition left Germany in May rot. It was led by Lieut. Filchner, who 
previously made a journey to Spitsbergen for the sake of experience. His plans were 
to proceed by way of South America to Coats Land, the coast of which was to be traced 
south or south-west, and 2 base station was to be established. An attempt was con- 
templated to cross the lower part of the Antarctic continent to Ross Sea. The ship (the 
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“ Deutschland ”) was commanded by Capt. R. Vahsel, who had accompanied the 
“ Gauss ” expedition, and there was a Scientific staff of eleven, including Dr. Heim as 
geologist, Dr. W. Brunnecke (oceanographer) and Dr. Barkow (meteorologist). 

An Australasian expedition is also in the field, under the leadership of Dr. D. Maw- 
gon. Its chief support was obtained in Australia and New Zealand, the commonwealth 
and state governments in the former country having together contributed £22,000. A 
British Treasury grant of £2,000 was received. The vessel (the “ Aurora ’), under the 
command of Capt. J, K. Davis, left London on July 27, 1911, and Hobart in Tasmania 
for the south on December 2. A wireless telegraphic station was established at 
Macquarie Island, which was expected to be of service in obtaining the longitude of the 
principal base of operations in the Antarctic. On January 19, 1912 a party was landed 
in the previously unknown Commonwealth Bay, at the western extremity of Adélie 
Land. It had been intended also to put a party ashore on Knox Land. This was 
impossible, and the ship suffered some damage from the pack ice in the attempt to carry 
out the plan. But aparty with provision for winter quarters was put on the barrier ice 
in 66°18’ S., 94°58’ E., and the “ Aurora ” returned to Hobart on March 11. The 
landing parties were fully furnished for scientific work, and the Prince of Monaco pro- 
vided an oceanographical equipment on board the “ Aurora.” 

‘A Japanese expedition under Lieut. N. Shirase started from Wellington, New Zea- 
land, on February 11, tgtt, with the South Pole as its object. Judged by European 
standards, it was poorly equipped, and it returned later in the year unsuccessful. 

Other projects for Antarctic work bave been discussed. Dr. W. S. Bruce has pro- 
posed to cross the Antarctic land-mass from a base in Weddell Sea, meeting another 
party working from Ross Sea. Dr. A. Forbes Mackay, who accompanied Sir E. 
Shackleton’s expedition, has made plans for the exploration of the coasts between 
Graham Land and King Edward VII Land with a small party. A scheme has also 
been under the consideration of the Peary Arctic Club and the National Geographic 
Society of Washington, for an attempt to reach the Pole from a base on the opposite 
side of the Antarctic region to Scott’s base. Dr. H. F. Osborn bas suggested that the 
American Department of Labor and Commerce should send an expedition to study the 
habitat of the southern fur-seal and to make other zoological observations, and Mr. 
E. S. Balch has proposed the further investigation of Wilkes Land and the verification 
of Wilkes’ discoveries. 

Arctic’—An American expedition was organised to explore Crocker Land, the nore 
thernmost land known, which was sighted by Peary in 1906 to the north of Grant Land. 
The expedition was to be Jed by Professor D. B. MacMillan and George Borup, who 
both took part in Peary’s expedition of t909. But Borup was drowned in a canoe 
accident in Long Island Sound in April ro12. He was educated at Yale University, 
had studied in the American Museum of Natural History at New York, had worked 
with the United States Geological Survey, and was also a trained astronomical observer 
and expert photographer. It was decided to proceed with the Crocker Land expedi- 
tion, as 2 memorial to Borup. Under the Department of Naval Service of Canada, 
among other hydrographical investigations, a voyage to Hudson Bay was carried out in 
1910 for the study of the conditions of navigation, with particular consideration for the 
possibility of establishing a trans-Atlantic route from a port on the west coast of Hudson 
Bay. Port Churchill and Port Nelson on this coast, both of which have been spoken of 
as possible sites for a harbour and the terminus of a railway from the west, providing 2 
new route of export for Canadian grain, were investigated by this expedition, and Port 
Churchill appeared to offer better prospects. Captain Bernier, a Canadian voyager, 
altempted but failed in rgz0-1r to make the north-west passage by way of Melville 
Island, but he carried out some valuable survey work, especially on the hitherto unknown 
coast of Baffin Land between Cape Kater and Fury and Hecla Strait. Mr. Stefans- 
son’s expedition returned in September 1912 from four years’ work on the Arctic shores 

1See E. B. xxi, 938 ef seg. Sir F, Nansen's “In the Mists: Arctic Exploration in Early 
Times” (London, 1911), is a comprehensive history of early Arctic exploration. 
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of Canada, where, in the neighbourhood of Coronation Gulf, they discovered Eskimo 
tribes of a peculiarly light colour, with instances of blue eyes and red hair. Their physi- 
cal characteristics and certain of their customs ate identified by the explorer with those 
of the early Norsemen, and they are held to be descendants of emigrants from Scandi- 
navia to Greenland (see . B. xii, p. 547). 

The Danish explorer Mikkelsen, who with a companion had been left in north-east 
Greenland in r910 when the rest of his party were brought back to Denmark, had been 
given up for lost when in July 1912 both were rescued by a Norwegian fishing vessel. 
They had recovered records of the lost explorer Mylius-Erichsen (see E. B. xxi, p. 953) 
dealing with his important work in the north of the island. 

Spitsbergen has attracted considerable scientific attention. A Norwegian expedi- 
tion under G, Isaachsen in June-September 1910, in addition to oceanographical ob- 
servations between Bear Island and Spitsbergen, carried out a number of journeys into 
the interior of West Spitsbergen and neighbouring islands, the expedition being divided 
into five parties. Valuable geological investigations were made. Other expeditions 
have been numerous. The discovery of coal in the district of Advent Bay and the 
attempts made to exploit it have drawn special attention to this locality, Three Rus- 
sian expeditions were at work in 1911 in Novaya Zemlya. Important geographical, 
botanical and zoological observations were made, and discoveries of some economic 
interest were those of naphtha and copper. Russian explorers have also been active in 
Siberia. The expedition of M. A. K. Volossovich between the Kolyma and the Lena 
and of M. T. A. Yolamchef east of the Kolyma in 1909 (which incidentally revealed 
considerable errors in existing maps) proved the possibility of a sea-route for trade be- 
tween the Kolyma and Bering Strait; this route was successfully exploited in 1951 from 
Vladivostok, and is considered to be capable of commercial development. 

Asia.—Among recent journeys in Central Asia may be mentioned that of Mr. D, 
Carruthers, whose party, in nineteen months’ work (1910-11), covered much ground in 
the upper Yenisei region, Mongolia and Dzungaria. In the same years the French trav: 
eller Dr. Legendre carried out important exploration in Western China, especially in 
the valley of the Yalung between 28° and 30° N. In India, Sir M. A, Stein has investi- 
gated (1911-12) numerous sites of archaeological interest in the course of an exploratory 
journey on the North-West Frontier. The punitive expedition (1912) against the 
Abors in the north-east added considerably to topographical knowledge in spite of ex- 
treme difficulties of transport, heavy forests, and misty and wet weather. One party 
explored the river Dihong as far as Shimong for the first time, and carried mapping above 
that point; another surveyed the Padam Abor country; others, again, broke new ground 
in the Galong Abor country and in the valley of the Subansiri. Considerable correc- 
tions were found necessary in existing maps. Major P. M. Sykes has continued his 
journeys in Persia, and in particular has studied the problems connected with the ancient 
territory of Parthia. Dr. A. Musil in rgro made further explorations in northern 
Arabia, in the region adjacent to the Hejaz railway. He claimed to have accurately 
identified for the first time the Mt. Sinai of the Bible. 

New Guinea.—The great island of New Guinea offers some of the most extensive 
areas still unexplored in the world, and here the Dutch have been particularly active. 
‘The Mambato river in the west, which had been visited by Capt. Herderschee in 1909, 
was ascended in 1910 by Dr. Moszkowski. He at first met with a mishap in the rapids 
of the river at the Vanrees Range, but subsequently reached the foot of the central 
Snowy Range, and estimated that its northernmost chain reaches an extreme height of 
10,000 feet. The rapids again proved treacherous on his return, and he lost most of his 
collections in descending them. In the same year the German and Dutch expeditions 
for the delimitation of the German-Dutch frontier covered much new ground. The 
Dutch Colonial Budget of 1911 contained an appropriation of 20,000 florins in aid of 2 
new expedition to the Snowy Range, and in that year Capt. Schaeffer penetrated the 
heart of the central mountains by way of Island river from the south, but was unable 

l Gee E. B. ii, 738 of seg. *See E. B. xix, 488. 
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to cross the island to the north coast. An expedition which carried out work in 1909-11 
on the south coast and the southem slopes of the Nassau mountains in Dutch New 
Guinea was initiated by the British Ornithological Union in commemoration of its jubi- 
lee; the party was under the leadership at first of Mr. W. Goodfellow, and after he was 
overtaken by illness, under that of Capt. G. C, Rawling. Capt. Herderschee started 
in August 1912 on a second journey, intending to follow the Lorentz river from the 
south coast, and to investigate the highland region in the neighbourhood of Mt. Wilhel- 
mina. In British territory (Papua) the Hon. Staniforth Smith, administrator of the 
territory, led an expedition in 1910-11 into the valley of the Kikor, in that part of the 
territory which lies east of the Fly river basin and north-west of the Gulf of Papua. Dr. 
Molengraaf in 1910-11 was at work in the eastern part of Dutch Timor. 

Africe—In Africa, in the course of continued activity in the direction of opening up 
the various territories, many journeys of geographical importance have been made. On 
the recommendation of the Colonial Survey Committee, a party under Capt. W. C. 
Macfie has carried out a topographical survey of 14,000 square miles in Uganda on the 
scale of 1:25,000. Mr. R. L. Reid completed in 1910 a survey of the river Aruwimi from 
Basoko up to Avakubi, and Messrs. C. A. Reid and A. E. H. Reid have made surveys in 
the adjoining parts of the Congo basin. French investigations of considerable impor- 
tance have been Prosecuted in Morocco, In the comparatively little-known north-east, 
the Muluya, the largest river in the country, has been investigated by M. A. Bernard, 
and previous maps rectified, while the region through which it flows, generally believed 
to be sterile, was found actually to contain fertile plains of considerable extent. French 
survey work has been continued in the Sahara under Capt. Cortier and Capt. Grosde- 
manger, who was killed in an encounter with raiders. An important expedition was 
despatched ii in 1910 to French Equatorial Africa under Capt. Périquet with a view to 
surveying a possible railway route from Libreville across the Ogowe basin and beyond. 
Some 3,000 miles of route-survey was made, and the project was favourably reported 
upon. In German South-west Africa Lieut. Trenk and others investigated in 1909-10 
the almost waterless dune-belt parallel to the coast, and in 1911 Professor H. Meyer 
brought back from the Ruanad country in East Africa the results of important physical, 
ethnographical and economic investigations. Topographical surveys of an improved 
character, on a scale of 1:100,000, were begun in Italian Somaliland in 1910. 

America.—A Report in 1910 from the Canadian government printing bureau, 
Ottawa, dealt with the survey carried out by Mr. J. Keele in one of the most important 
areas previously unexplored in the north-west of Canada, namely that between the 
Yukon and the Mackenzie, about the upper part of the river Pelly and its headstreams 
and the Gravel river. In the summer of 1910 Mr. Howard Palmer studied the orog- 
raphy of Mt. Sir Sandford and its vicinity in the Sclkirk Range, B.C., of which not much 
was previously known, and exploration in the Canadian Rockies has been extended in 
various directions by several investigators, such as Dr. J. Norman Collie, who was 
travelling north of the Yellowhead Pass in 1g91t. The Research Committee of the 
National Geographic Socicty granted $5,000 for the continuation in r9zt of the glacial 
investigations in Alaska by Prof. R. S. Tarr (b. 1864; d. March 21, 1912) and Prof. 
L. Martin, who led the Alaskan expedition of the Society in 1909-10 in the region of 
Yakut Bay, Prince William Sound, and the lower course of the Copper river. 

In South America, Major Fawcett undertook in rgro further exploration in Bolivia, 
in the valley of the Heath and adjacent territories. In January 1911 Col. A. J. Wood- 
roffe led a party of British officers Jent to the Peruvian government for the demarcation 
of the new frontier with Bolivia; this work was expected to take three years. The Yale 
Corporation sent an expedition to Peru in 1911, under the direction of Professor Hiram 
Bingham, with Professor I. Bowman as geographer and geologist and Mr. K. Hendrik- 
sen as topographer. It was divided into three parties, to carry out archaeological, topo- 
graphical and geological exploration, and had three fields of operations—the Urubamba 
river and its affluents, a trans-Andean section from the head of navigation on the 

1 See E. B. i, 352. 
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Urubamba to the Pacific, and the vicinity of Mt. Coropuna (the estimated elevation 
of which was reduced to about 21,700 feet) and lake Parinacochas. On the trans- 
Andean section physiographical and meteorological observations were made, in addition 
to notes on the human and economic geography of the region, and the expedition also 
obtained valuable results in archaeology and natural history. Professor W. Sievers, 
who in 1909 continued his researches in western Ecuador and southern Peru, decided 
that the main source of the Marajon is the stream draining lake Lauricocha, which, 
however, was found to be fed by a stream from still higher lakes, and he placed the true 
source in the glacier of Mt. San Lorenzo. Dr. Fritz Leichart has made a systematic 
study of the Andean glaciers south of Aconcagua (Mt. Juncal, etc.), where is found 
probably the most extensive field of snow and ice in the whole system excepting for 
southern Patagonia. The geographical and geological commission of Sio Paulo, Brazil, 
has caused explorations of the upper Parana river to be made by its engineers. 

A series of investigations which have laid down the main lines of the topography of 
Dutch Guiana was brought to a close in 1910, when Lieut. Kayser, taking the place of 
Lieut. de Haan, who died when about to continue the exploration conducted by him two 
years earlier, traced the Lucie, an important tributary of the Corentyn, down to its 
junction with the main river. 

Cartography, etc.\—Resolutions of the International Map Committee, which met at 
the invitation of the British Government in London in November 1909, were issued in 
1910, They include provisions that a uniform set of symbols should be adopted by all 
nations for the map on the scale of 1:1,000,000, that the limits of the sheet should be 
uniform, with international numbers, the boundaries being meridians at successive inter- 
vals of 6°, reckoning from Greenwich, and parallels at intervals of 4° reckoning from the 
equator. The projection proposed is a modified polyconic with the meridians as straight 
lines, Altitude is to be indicated by a system of colour tints, and full provision has been 
made as fégards other details of colouring, lettering and transliteration of names. A 
few sheets have already been published by the Ordnance Survey Office and elsewhere. 
The question of special aeronautical maps has been considered in different countries; 
an international commission was organised to compile such maps, and their requirements 
have been discussed by various aeronautical and geographical societies in France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and by the geographical section of the British Association 
(Portsmouth, 1911). An aeronautical map of France has been published by the French 
Society for Aerial Investigation on the scale of 1:200,000, and a series has been under- 
taken by the German Aeronautic Union. 

A review of various directions in which progress has been made in geodesy in recent 
years was presented to the research department of the Royal Geographical Society by 
Mr. A. R. Hinks (Geog. Jour., August, ror). 

A bill was passed in France on February 10, rorx for the adoption, for ordinary 
purposes, of a standard time 9 minutes 21 seconds behind that of Paris,—practically 
that of Greenwich. 

Oceanography.\—The “ Michael Sars” expedition under Dr. J. Hjort and Sir John 
Murray, which left Plymouth in April 1910, made observations at seventy-four stations, 
from the west coast of Ireland along those of Europe and Africa as far 2s Cape Bojador, 
thence to the Canary Islands, the Sargasso Sea, the Azores and Newfoundland, and 
thence homeward across the Atlantic. Murray and Hjort have based principally on 
the results of this expedition their book The Depths of the Ocean (London, 1912) which, 
according to the sub-title, is a general account of the modern science of oceanography. 
The German survey ship “ Planet ” has carried on important work in the western Pacific 
in the neighbourhood of the New Hebrides, the Loyalty Islands, New Mecklenburg, the 
Philippines, etc. A hitherto unknown series of deep trenches in the sea-bottom has 
been investigated in the last locality, and in June 1912 the deepest sounding ever re- 
corded—s,348 fathoms (upwards of six miles)—was reported east of Mindanao. 

An gcheme has been undertaken for oceanographical, geographical and biological 
“S. B. xvii, 629 ef seg. *See E.B xix, 967 ef seq. 
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investigations in the Adriatic under the auspices of the Austrian Adriatic Association 
and the Zoological Station at Triest. An institution similar to the Austrian association 
has been established as a department of the Italian Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and at a joint conference a plan of work on co-operative lines has been laid down, 
In connection with the Oceanographical Institute of Monaco, which was founded and is 
directed by the Prince of Monaco, an institute has been opened in the Rue St. Jacques, 
Paris, with a laboratory, lecture hall, aquarium and library, under the administration of 
Dr. P. Regnard. 

The wreck of the “ Titanic ” in 1912, and the unusual southward extension of ice in 
the North Atlantic at the season when that disaster occurred, have indicated the de- 
sirability of a practical application of oceanographical study in particular reference to 
the temperature of the sea and the circumstances which govern it, and of further re- 
seatch to the north of the steamer “ lanes.” 

An elementary handbook of practical oceanography, entitled Science of the Sea 
(London, 1912), has been written by members of the Challenger Society under the 
editorship of Dr. G. H. Fowler. 

Education: Societies.—The teaching of geography in London elementary schools 1s 
the subject of a report (1911) forming one of a series issued at the instance of the London 
County Council education officer; the schemes therein outlined are the outcome of 
conferences between teachers and leading authorities in the study of geography. At 
Berlin a chair of Colonial Geography has been established in the University in connec- 
tion with the celebration of its centenary, together with a department dealing with this 
subject in the Geographical Institution, through the liberality of Dr. Hans Meyer. In 
Vienna a professorship of commercial geography was founded in oro in the Export- 
akademie of the Imperial Museum of Commerce. 

During the presidency of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, active measures have been taken 
for the better housing of the Royal Geographical Society (London), and in July 1912 it 
was announced that Lowther Lodge, Kensington Gore, had been acquired for this 
purpose. The Research Department of the Society, under which small periodical 
meetings had been held since 1903 for the discussion of specific problems, was brought to 
a close in 1912, without causing any break in the continuity of the support afforded by 
the Society to research, but rather in order to widen its appeal, for such subjects as have 
hitherto been brought before the departmental meetings are now included in the 
programme of the general meetings. The death of Mr. John Coles (b. 1833) on June 
24, 19T0, removed a well-known figure from London geographical circles; he was map 
curator to the R. G. S, from 1877 to 1900, and was also “ travel editor” of The Field 
from 1884. 

‘The American Geographical Society celebrated its jubilee in 1912, and in connection 
therewith a trans-continental excursion for the purposes of geographical study was 
planned under the leadership of Prof. W.M. Davis. The Servian Geographical So- 
ciety was founded in 1910 at Belgrade, with the special purpose of promoting study of 
the Balkan lands; it was inaugurated under the presidency of Prof. J. Cvijié. 

Geographical Literature —Two important general works on geography may be special- 
ly noted. In La Géographie Humaine (Paris, 1910), Prof. J. Brunhes deals exhaustive~ 
ly with the influence of physical environment on the life of man and the conditions under 
which he lives, basing his study upon a simple classification of essential facts connected 
with the methods and conditions of cultivation, the working of natural resources such 
as minerals and various products, as well as the uses of animals, and of the erection of 
dwellings and the organisation of communications. In Influences of Geographic Environ- 
ment (1911), Miss E. M. Semple approaches similar problems, but in great measure from 
a different point of view, drawing very freely upon historical examples and using illustra- 
tions from every part of the world. 

From the beginning of rorz the German geographical serial “ Globus ” was amalga- 
mated with the serial “ Pelermanns Mitteilungen.” (O. J. R. Howarra.) 
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Volcanoes.—Long-continued study of volcanic phenomena in various parts of the 
world, supplemented by much chemical and physical research in the laboratory, has led 
Dr. Albert Brun, of Geneva, to certain conclusions, which, if confirmed, will modify 
profoundly the generally accepted views on vulcanism (Recherches sur l’ Echalaison 
volcanique. Genéve, 1911). From observations in the Mediterranean region, the 
Canary Islands, Java, Krakatoa and Hawaii, Dr. Brun believes that during a paroxys- 
mal eruption no water is exhaled from the volcano. Examination of the gases evolved 
during an outburst at 2 high temperature invariably failed to show either water-vapour 
or the dissociated elements of water. 

The great white cloud, which is so characteristic a feature of a volcano at its maxi- 
mum temperature, is said by the author to be composed, not, as commonly assumed, of 
water-vapour expelled from the volcano and partially condensed on meeting the atmos- 
phere, but of solid anhydrous particles of extreme tenuity, associated with certain dry 
gases. The solid matter consists chiefly of the chlorides of potassium, sodium, ammoni- 
um and iron, with ammonium fluoride and very finely divided silica. When the exhala- 
tion encounters the atmosphere, some of its hygroscopic salts may condense moisture, 
and in this way the erupted products may become more or less hydrated; but the water 
thus acquired is meteoric, not volcanic. In fact, the volcano instead of contributing 
water to the atmosphere subtracts water fromit. It is notable that Dr. Brun’s observa- 
tions at Kilauea, in 1910, showed that the dew-point in the interior of the white cloud 
was lower than in the surrounding atmosphere. It was also noticed in Hawaii that the 
shadow of an observer projected on the white cloud was not accompanied by any trace 
of a glory, such as might have been expected had the cloud contained water-particles. 
Moreover, the volcanic vapours drawn through cold tubes deposited no moisture. Dr. 
Brun therefore concludes, contrary to general belief, that all paroxysmal eruptions are 
essentially anhydrous. 

It is true that the vapour of water is present at low temperatures in the exhalations 
from certain fumaroles and soKataras, but it is maintained that such water is not derived 
from volcanic sources. It is practically pluvial water, its amount depending chiefly on 
the climate and on the capacity of the volcano to collect water from the atmosphere. 
Many igneous rocks yield water-vapour when heated to a moderate temperature, but 
it is held that this has been absorbed by the rock after cooling. Dr. Brun believes that 
whatever gases may be obtained from rocks on heating them to about 600° C, are simply 
gases that have been so absorbed and are therefore not of true volcanic origin. 

According to Dr. Brun, the nitrogen of lavas exists mostly as nitride of silicon, which 
he terms Marignacite, after Prof. Galissart de Marignac, of Geneva. The only volcanic 
nitride previously recognised had been that of iron. 

Etna.—An eruption of Etna, of short duration but exceptional severity, occurred in 
rgtr, and was the subject of scientific study by Prof. A. Riccd (Bollettino d. Soc. Sis- 
mologica Italiana, vol. xv, p. 273) and Prof. Gaetano Platania, of Catania (Riviste 
Geografica Htoliana, Anno xix, Fas. 7). Evidence of approaching activity had been 
observed for several months in the early part of the year, and on May 27 the serious 
disturbance commenced by the opening of a vent in the upper part of the central cone, 
on the N.E. side. The activity culminated on September ro, resulting in the forma: 
tion of a radial fracture, about five miles long, running in a N.E. direction. From 
numerous vents which opened along this line, cinders were thrown out in enormous 
quantity, forming a long chain of cones. Altogether 110 new vents are said to have 
opened. Lava was also extruded in two streams, partly blocking the Circumetnean 
railway, in places nearly roo feet high. The eruption ceased after about a fortnight, 
though earthquake-shocks continued for a time. 

Vulcanological Institute—In accordance with a suggestion by Sig. Immanuel 
Friedlaender, of Naples, at the International Geological Congress held at Stockholm in 

1 For E. B. articles on Geological Subjects, see Index Volume p. 913. 
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1910, steps have been taken to establish an International Vulcanological Institute at 
Naples, for the systematic investigation of volcanic phenomena, especially those of 
Vesuvius. It is believed that the detailed observation of such phenomena, carefully 
recorded, may eventually lead to the determination of the successive stages in the 
approach of an eruption, and may thus become of much practical value. The gases 
exhaled from various volcanoes will be subjected to thorough analysis, and light may 
probably be thrown in this way on the origin of certain ore-deposits. Prof. Gaetano 
Platania is also establishing an institute in Sicily for the special study of Etna. 

Earthguakes.—A valuable “ Catalogue of Destructive Earthquakes,” prepared by 
Prof. John Milne, has been published as an Appendix to the Report of the Seismotogical 
Committee of the British Association for 1911. The entries, numbering nearly 6,000, 
extend from November 10, A.D. 7,to December 31, 1899. The list represents extensive 
research carried on for many years, and is specially notable for its records of earthquakes 
in China and Japan. Feeble disturbances have been excluded, the items being confined 
to those of sufficient violence to effect structural damage. The order of intensity is 
indicated by reference to a definite scale. It is believed that the earthquakes recorded 
in this Catalogue have generally been connected with the formation or extension of lines. 
of fault and fracture in the crust of the earth, and have consequently much interest to 
the geologist. 

In the Report of the Seismological Committee of the British Association at Dundee 
and in the Halley Lecture at Oxford in 1912 (Bedrock, No. 2, p.,137) Prof. J. Milne made 
an ingenious suggestion as to a possible cause of earthquake activity. It is found that 
large earthquakes, or megaseisms, resulting from a sudden relief of strain in the earth’s 
crust, are most frequent in regions where the geothermic gradients are steepest, suggest- 
ing that the disturbances are connected with the outward flow of the earth’s internal 
heat. Observation on the solidification of blast-furnace slag showed that the material 
suddenly contracted intermittently, and that the cooling mass cracked superficially, 
with extrusion of heated viscous matter, due to grip of the shrinking outer shell on the 
interior. 

Such phenomena seem to admit of application to the rocks of the earth’s crust. If 
the superficial shell contracts spasmodically at regular intervals in passing from the 
liquid to the solid state, or on cooling after solidification, it may suddenly fracture itself 
by a tight grip on the unyielding nucleus. Such action possibly throws light on 
many seismic phenomena, and may also explain the extrusion of lava in fissure-eruptions 
and dykes, Prof. Milne points out that volcanoes are too feeble to produce megaseisms, 
but that megaseisms often stir dormant volcanoes into activity. 

The earthquakes of the Philippine Islands have been specially studied by the Rev, 
M. Saderra Masé, of the United States Weather Bureau. He shows that those of 
southern Luzon are connected with three great fractures, of which the most important 
runs through Taal volcano. This volcano was the seat of a disastrous eruption on 
January 30, 1911. 

‘The first part of a seismic history of the southern Andes, by the Count de Montessus 
de Ballore, was published at Santiago de Chile in torr. 

The Zons of Rock Flowage—It bas been generally recognised of late years that the 
solid crust of the earth admits of division into an upper Zone of Fracture and a lower 
Zone of Flowage. Below a certain depth the pressure becomes so great that the exist- 
ence of open spaces seems impossible, since the movement of the solid rock by flowage 
must tend to close all cavities. At what depth the fractures cease is a question of ex- 
treme interest, and various estimates have been made from time to time, with more or 
less probability, by such geologists as Heim and Van Hise. The question has recently 
been studied experimentally, with much ingenuity, by Prof. Frank D, Adams, of 
Montreal, whose results are published in a paper entitled “ An Experimental Contribu- 
tion to the Question of the Depth of Flow in the Earth’s Crust ” (Journal of Geology, 
Chicago, Vol. xx, 1912, p. 97). 

‘Two rocks were subjected to experiment, viz, an American red granite, representing 
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a hard plutonic rock, and the lithographic limestone of Solenhofen, typical of a soft 
sedimentary deposit. The samples were worked into the form of short columns, care- 
fully perforated axially end transversely, and were embedded in accurately fitting jackets 
of steel: intense pressure was then slowly applied by means of pistons. The period of 
pressure varied from a few hours to between two and three months, and the temperature 
ranged up to 5g0°C. Any contraction of either the longitudinal or the transverse boring 
was ascertained by means of an accurately gauged wire fitting into the perforation. 
‘These experiments lead to the conclusion that empty cavities may exist in granite at a 
depth ¢ of at least eleven miles, which is a greater depth than previous estimates had sug- 
Best 

In connection with Prof. Adams’s researches the subject has been discussed mathe- 
matically by Mr. Louis V. King, who concludes that, so far as hydrostatic pressure in 
the earth’s crust is concerned, a small cavity at normal temperature will remain open at 
depths down to between 17.2 and 20.9 miles, 

These researches have more than academic interest. When Sir C. A. Parsons 
{inventor of the steam turbine) proposed some years ago that an experimental bore- 
shaft, for geological and mining exploration, should be sunk to a depth of perhaps 12 
miles, it was objected that such a depth was unattainable since the walls would collapse 
by the viscous flow of the rocks. This objection is now quite untenable. Prof. Adams’s 
investigations have an obvious bearing on the question of the depth to which mineral- 
veins and other ore-bodies may descend. Whether formed by deposition in fissures 
or by replacement of rock, it would seem that free spaces are required for reception of 
mineral matter. It is now seen that, in so far as fractures control deposition, ore- 
deposits may well continue in depth to at least 11 miles, which is probably a greater 
depth than could ever be reached by mining operations. 

The Planetesimal Hypothesis-—To the Journal of Geology (Vol. xix, 1911, p. 673) 
Prof. T. C?Chamberlin, of Chicago, has contributed a paper in which he shows bow his 
planetesimal hypothesis has been strengthened by the discovery of radioactivity. 
According to his view the earth originated in a nuclear knot of a spiral nebula, around 
which it was slowly built up by the aggregation of planetesimals, or discrete masses 
revolving in elliptical orbits around the common centre of the system. By the crossing 
of their paths, the planetesimals were gradually gathered into the immature earth. A 
certain amount of heat would be derived from the condensation of the original nucleus, 
and more would be developed by the infall of the captured planetesimals, but the chief 
source of the internal heat of the earth was found, according to the author, in the com- 
pression which the growing earth would suffer as the deeper parts were pressed by the 
rock-masses that gradually accumulated above. When this hypothesis was originally 
enunciated doubt was not unnaturally expressed as to the adequacy of progressive self- 
compression to account for the earth’s internal heat, but any doubt as to a sufficient 
supply of heat was dispelled on the discovery of an additional source of thermal energy 
in radioactivity. 

As the earth was formed by the aggregation of all kinds of planetesimals derived 
from the original nebula, it must have presented from the beginning a very heterogene- 
ous composition. On sufficient elevation of temperature, the less refractory substances 
would pass into a state of fusion, or rather mutual solution, but such liquefaction was 
essentially selective, local and temporary. At no period of the earth’s history was 
there general fluidity, like that of a molten globe. It is held that the local liquid 
matter would be squeezed outwards by stress-differences in the body of the earth, 
forming threads or tongues which would flux their way upwards along paths of easy re- 
sistance, and thus transfer heat from the central parts towards the surface. 

It seems o fair assumption that originally radioactive matter would be distributed 
through the heterogeneous mass of planetesimals quite promiscuously. But as the 
Presence of any heat-generating bodies would favour the liquefaction of neighbouring 
matter, this matter would tend to rise towards the surface of the growing earth, carrying 
with it the associated radioactive substances. According, then, to the planetesimal 
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theory there would be a tendency for radioactive mineral matter to become concen- 
1rated in or near the superficial part of the earth, thus offering an explanation of 
the results obtained by the Hon. J. R. Strutt in his well-known researches on this 
subject. 

‘A theory of the evolution of the earth resembling in many ways that of Prof. Cham- 
berlin seems to have been independently developed by Prof. E. H. L. Schwarz, of 
Grahamstown, and is set forth in his work on Causal Geology (London, 1910). In this 
work he discusses some of the fundamental problems of geology in the light of his experi- 
ence gained during extensive field-work in South Africa. He concludes that the earth 
is throughout solid, rigid and cold. Local heat for volcanic phenomena is obtained by 
pressure and friction along lines of movement in the earth’s crust, and from radioactive 
rocks. Such heat acting on water in the pores of the rocks gives rise to steam, producing 
explosive outbursts, whilst if the rocks are readily fusible liquid lava may be formed. 
In explaining the formation of that type of volcano illustrated by the caldera, or pit- 
crater, of Kilauea, Prof. Schwarz assumes lateral movement of the rocks by simultaneous 
thrust along two crossed horizontal faults, with depression of the enclosed area. The 
origin of the depression is therefore similar to that of the fold-basins in many parts of 
Cape Colony. 

‘As South Africa seems to have stood above sea longer perhaps than any other part of 
the world, it has suffered superficial denudation to an exceptional extent, and Prof. 
Schwarz believes that the crust is there so thin that the centrosphere has actually been 
reached by the diamond-pipes. These channels are now occupied by materials which 
may be regarded as samples of the highly basic rocks of the deep-seated interior, akin to 
meteorites. 

Pacific ond Atlantic Types of Rocks.—In a presidential address to the Geological 
Section of the British Association at the Portsmouth meeting of 1911, Dr. A. Harker, 
of Cambridge, developed his views on the geographical aspect of petrology, dwelling 
especially on the relation that may be traced between certain types of rock and the 
tectonic features of the regions in which they occur. So far as the younger igneous rocks 
are concerned, a curious relationship seems to govern their distribution over extensive 
geographical areas, 

It was pointed out many years ago by Prof. E. Suess that the coastlines of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic basins were characterised by two distinct types of structure. The 
Pacific is bordered for the most part by mountain chains that are folded towards the 
ocean, so that the outer side of the fold looks seawards. On the Atlantic coast, however, 
such a structure is almost absent, and if folds exist the inner side generally faces the 
ocean. After this distinction had been recognised Dr. Harker called attention to the 
fact that the Pacific structure was characterised by igneous rocks of what is called the 
calcic type, and the Atlantic structure by rocks of alkaline facies. The petrological 
distinction indicated by these chemical expressions is now believed to be of fundamental 
or genetic significance. All igneous rocks admit of classification in two great branches, 
one of which is characteristically calcic or alkali-calcic in composition, while the other 
being rich in potash and soda is known as the alkali branch. 

‘There is generally a regional separation between the two groups, the typical calcie 
and the typical alkali rocks being characteristic of distinct petrographical regions, each 
including subordinate provinces. The alkali group seems to be associated with areas of 
subsidence believed to be due to radial contraction, whilst the calcic group is connected 
with areas of folding, resulting from lateral compression. Viewed broadly, the calcic 
branch predominates over the alkali branch, but many rocks of the latter type may be 
hidden by submergence in sunken areas. 

According to Dr. Harker, the variations in igneous rocks have been brought 2bout 
mainly by differentiation of the original magma rather than by assimilation, or absorp- 
tion of local rocks by the molten matter. But the relation between differentiation and 
assimilation is a subject on which petrographical opinion is still much divided. 

(F. W, Ropuzr,) 
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‘The events that have marked the progress of meteorology during the past few years 
may be briefly summed up under the following heads. (1) The great development of 
radiotelegraphy, by means of which our daily weather maps now cover the oceans and 
distant continents, so that every morning we have spread before us the general condi- 
tion of the atmosphere over the whole northern hemisphere. (2) The remarkable de- 
velopment of the study of the atmosphere at altitudes of ro to 30 kilometers by means of 
kites, pilot balloons and sounding balloons, leading to the establishment of the existence 
of an isothermal or relatively warm layer at altitudes above 9 to 12 kilometres, due to 
the atmospheric absorption of terrestial radiations. (3) The publication (1907) of E. 
Gold's admirable survey of our knowledge of the upper atmosphere, the analogous 
summary by A. Wegener (1912), and the simultaneous publication (1909) by Gold and, 
Humphreys of the importance of terrestrial radiation and atmospheric absorption in the 
formation of the isothermal layer. The radiation from the earth, ocean and air is 
mainly the same as that from water and aqueous vapour. Nearly all the rays that enter 
the gaseous and aqueous envelope of the globe in their passage outward are caught in 
the vapour atmosphere and radiated anew as from a water surface. The total resultant. 
radiation is as though it issued from a total radiator or black surface at an elevation of 
3 or 4 kilometres, which is about the centre of gravity of all the aqueous vapour floating 
in the atmosphere. Convective equilibrium and adiabatic control of temperature 
prevail up to 9 or 11 kilometres or throughout the so-called convective region. Above 
this is Dr. Gold’s advective region, or Leon Teisserenc de Bort’s isothermal region, or 
his stratosphere. Humphreys (Jt. Weather Bulletin, Vol. 4, p. 408) concludes that the 
air above 11 kilometres must have a uniform temperature of minus 55 degrees centigrade 
and is freg from vertical convection, also that the volume percentages of gases at this 
altitude are the same as at the surface of the earth, but above this level the lighter gases 
gain in volume with elevation more than the heavy gases. (4) The determination by 
Humphreys of the zonal intensities of the earth’s planetary radiation of heat, per unit 
of time and area at different latitudes, showing a maximum between latitudes 30° and 
65° nortit but a minimum at the equator; this depends essentially on the atmospheric 
vapour and its radiating power. (5) The development, due to Bjerknes, of graphic 
methods of studying the dynamics of the atmosphere. The approximate solutions 
hitherto obtained by many scholars undoubtedly need revision in the light of the new 
methods devised at Christiania and now being published by the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington in Bjerknes’s Dynamic Meteorology. (6) The increasing interest in 
precise climatology and its evident importance to the physiography of the globe and to 
all human labours. The publication by Hann of the enlarged third edition of his 
Climatology enables all interested therein to study this subject satisfactorily. (7) The 
publication of Hann’s new edition of his elaborate “‘ Lehrbuch der Meteorologie ” and 
several general treatises by others, adapted to popular or educational purposes, such 
as the works of A. Wegener, Sir John William Moore, Willis L. Moore, W. H. Milham, 
A. Klossovski, and especially Forecasting the Weather by W. N. Shaw, which is really an 
up-to-date meteorological memoir and summarises nearly all that is at present known of 
the dynamical problems bearing upon the practical art of weather forecasting. (8) The 
establishment of weather bureaus by the Commonwealth of Australia and by the South 
African Union. (9) The determination of the altitude of the aurora borealis by Stoer- 
mer, by photographic methods that give us for the first time some accurate knowledge 
on this subject; with this may be associated A. Wegener's co-existence 
of hydrogen and geocoronium at all altitudes above 0 kilometres. (10) The publi- 
cation of Prof. Pernter’s Meteorological Optics (completed after his death by Dr. Felix 
‘M. Exner), the most comprehensive work on the subject now available. 

International Ballooning—In 1907 Professors Hellmann and Hildebrandscon compiled 
the “Official International Meteorological Codex” on behalf of the “ International Meteor- 

1 See E. B. xviii, 264 ef seq., and allied articles. 
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ological Committee,” which latter is the tative of the numerous meteorological 
congresses and conferences that have been held since 1872. This Codex is a very convenient 
and useful codification of the numerous conclusions expressed by European meteorologists 
at these meetings. At Paris in 1896 an independent organisation was recognised, for purposes 
of collaboration, namely'the ‘‘International Commission for Scientific Balloon Ascensions.”" 
This Commission held meetings in 1898, 1903, 1904, 1906, 1909 and 1912, its first report 
to the International Committee being made in 1906. The work of the International Com- 
mission for Scientific Baflooning has been much promoted by the discussions at Milan 
(1906), Monaco (1909), and Vienna (1912). 

‘The study of upper strate in England has been tly helped by the freedom with which 
W. H, Dines of Pyrton Hill, Wallington, and E. J. P. Cave, of Ditcham Park, Petersfield, 
have published their laborious observations with kites and balloons. Mr. Cave's work with 
pilot balloons can easily be repeated in any portion of the globe. 

The observations with kites and balloons at the Royal Aeronautical Observatory at 
Lindenberg, under Assmann, have been continued steadily, and among the results sum- 
marised by Fischli we may mention that he finds the directions of the wind at various altitudes 
indicate changes in the weather very much as do the passage of areas of maximum and 
minimum pressure, or the so-called highs and lows, at the earth’s surface. The atmospheric 
layers in which inversions take place vary with the season of the year and with the direction 
of the wind, and especially with the condensation of aqueous vapour. The changes of wind 
direction at different levels are one cause of variations from the regular diurnal periods of 
temperature. The upper layer of inversion, or the so-called isothermal stratum, was attained 
at an average height of a hittle over 12,000 metres in anticyclonic areas, while in cyclonic 
areas it was a little over 10,000 during 1910; the mean temperatures were minus 91.2 C. at 
the former altitude and minus 51.5 C. at the latter. 
inert European regions the limits of upper inversion, at which ‘the temperature. begins to 
increase are higher in summer than in winter. The American observations by Rotch and 
Blair also seem to show that the isothermal stratum is higher in summer than in winter, 
which may be due to the greater dryness of the American climate. In the United States 
the limit is higher than in Central Europe, so far as the limited number of observations can 
justify an average. The warm layer exists above the ocean as well as above the land. The 
altitude of the layer over the North Sea is about the same as over Europe, whereas Hergesell 
found it much higher, vis. 13,000 meters over the South Atlantic. The general law seems to 
be that the upper inversion layer is lower near the poles and higher under the equator; a 
similar law seems to hold good for each of the cloud formations. Assmann is probably cor- 
rect in considering the isothermal layer as a feature of the general atmospheric circulation, 
being the upper branch of the interchange of air going on between the equator and the poles, 
but this is only a partial explanation of its origia and temperature. In 1909 E. Gold of Lon- 
don and W. 4 Humphreys of Washi yn. published quite independently their proofs that 
the upper inversion must be due to absorption, by the aqueous atmosphere, of heat 
radiated from the earth and the ocean. The total quantity of aqueous vapour contained in. 
the atmosphere is sufficient to render the radiation from the atmosphere equivalent to that of 
a surface of water, or an absolute perfect radiator, at the altitude of 4,000 metres; therefore 
the effective surface of terrestrial radiation is at this altitude where the mean annual tempera- 
ture is about 263 degrees absolute scale; so that the planet or combined earth and atmosphere 
radiates like a black body at this altitude. The absorption of heat above 4,000 metres and 
its penetration beyond, explain the existence and the temperature of the stratosphere, while 
the changes in the quantity of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere explain the variations in 
the altitude of this layer, which must be higher in the summer and higher in dry climates 
but must surround the globe over coatinents and oceans and polar snows alike, 

Teisserenc de Bort in his memoir of 1909 states as the result of his investigation at Trappes 
that the temperature of the thermal! layer from 8 to 17 kilometres upward departs rarely 
less than 2 degrees, or more than 10 and oa the average only 6 degrees C., from the 
temperature appropriate to adiabatic nution. His balloon ascensions, some of which 
attained 27 km., show that in most cases after penetrating through the thermal zone the 
temperature returns to that which it had lower down when it entered the thermal zone. 
The same results are given by observations in Lapland and in the Atlantic Ocean, except 
only that the altitude of the stratos, diminishes a few thousand metres as we pass from 
the equator to the Arctic zone. There are apparently ipercise relations existing between 
these altitudes and the lower meteorological conditions. ¢ altitudes are in general higher 
within areas of high pressure than in those of low pererare. The greatest altitude is on 
that side of a high pressure area that is in advance of the low pressure. On the other hand 
the altitude of the stratosphere is lowest in the rear of a low pressure area and especially low 
in a trough of low pressure. 

The important aeronautic expedition to Central East Africa led by Prof. Berson in 1908 
attained the isothermal layer or upper inversion stratum at about 17,000 metres. At these 
high altitudes Berson found a strong west wind, evidently a retura current, that may possibly 
prevail over large areas in equatorial regions ‘while an easterly wind prevails below. 
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The meteorologists of the tian survey have contributed both to our knowledge of 


the climate of the country and to various problems of dynamic meteorology. Regular 
observations of the heat received from the sun have been made since 1907 with the Angstrom 
pytheliometer and with the electric recorder of Callendar. Free air observations with kites, 
pilot balloons and captive balloons have also been prosecuted. The depth of the surface 
trade winds in lower regions and the character of the layers of air next above, up to 5,000 
metres, have also been studied. The intermediate calm surface or transition surface, or the 

lide surface of Sandstrom, sometimes has a very steep inclination and sharp definition. In 
fact this glide surface, stitdied so carefully by rom in Norway, is undoubtedly a 
characteristic of the atmosphere in ali parts of the world. 

The late Dr. Rotch, by the use of kites and sounding balloons, studied the upper air at 
Blue Hill Observatory, Hyde Park, Mass. and in the central region of the Mississippi 
Valley. Up to 1,000 metres altitude there are many variations of pressure and temperature, 
‘but above this there is a steady diminution of temperature and increase of velocity, except 
that at 4,000 metres there is a rather sudden increase of velocity. 

The behaviour of the winds in the trade region has been the subject of special studies by 
Mey, Campbell-Hepworth, Shaw, aad of balloon observations by Hergesell, Rotch and 
Teisserenc de Bort, to which must be added the work by Dynes and Shaw on the anemometer 
records at St. Helena, and the work of Gold on the connection between air pressure and 
periodic variations of the wind. The studies of Wegener and Stoll on the trade winds in the 
neighbourhood of Teneriffe show that there are great irregularities produced by the presence 
of this island, and the same must be true of the island of St. Helena, therefore tl udy 
of the free trade winds in the open portions of the North and South Atlantic Oceans is espe- 
cially needed. 

Wagner shows that the isothermal layer is higher above an anticyclone and lower above 
the cyclone, the difference amounting to 3,000 metres. The isothermal layer above a cyclone 
is colder than above the anticyclone by ten degrees, 

Axroras.—In February and March 1910 Prof. Dr. Carl Stoermer was able to carry out 
satisfactorily the first precise simultaneous measures of the parallax and location of the 
beams and arches of auroral light, He accomplished this by making simultaneous photo- 
graphs of the auroras and the brighter stars at stations a few kilomet: part connected by 
telephone. <The general result is that out of 150 wel! determined altitudes the lowest cases 
of auroral light occur at about 40 kilometres altitude, thus showing that the solar corpuscles 
striking the earth's atmosphere penetrate far deeper than do the beta rays from radium. 
‘The upper limit of these 150 cases was at 260 kilometres, with several cases occurring sporad- 
ically al this, showing that the study of our atmosphere and its fields of force, with its 
thermal and dynamic phenomena, must be extended outward to at least that altitude, or 
one tenth of the earth's radius. 

Aerolstes.—The study of the upper air by means of twilight phenomena and auroras is 
closely connected with its study by means of shooting stars and aerolites. A very complete 
summary af our knowledge of these bodies is given by Von Niess! of Vienna in Vol. vi of 
the Encycl, Math. Wiss, trom which several facts are deduced bearing on the upper air. 
Out of 49 altitudes of August meteors or Perseids the average appearance began at 115 kilo- 
metres and disappearance occurred at 88 kilometres. In the same way H. A. Newton found 
Bp meteors beginning at the average altitude 112 kil. and disappearing at go kil. Of the 

lovember shooting stars or Leonids 78 began at 155 and ended at 98 kil. Out of 159 
miscellaneous shooting stars the average beginning was at 108 kil. and the disappearance at 
86 kil. The average appearance of 121 large aerolites was at 138.6 kil. and the aver: 
disappearance of 213 large ones was at 9-7 il. The altitudes of first visibility, namely 
from 108 kil. to 15§ kil., are of course smaller for meteors than for the sail molecular 
masses involved in the aurora which may begin visibility at 260 kil, because of the smaller 
geocentric velocities of the heavy meteoric masses, whose average v locity is but 72 kil. per 
second, compared with that of electrons moving with the velocit; of light. Evidently 
the total diurnal heat communicated to the carth’s upper atmosphere by shooting stars must 
be a small but appreciable percentage of that al directly by the air from the sunshine, 
even if it be inappreciable com: with that received from the sun by the earth’s surface. 

i Timatology—The influence of climate on our physical condition, or the paychophysics of 
climate, is a study to which special attention has been given by Prof. Titchener of Cornell 
and by Lehmann and Pettersen of Germany. The influence of climate on the nervous 
system is very pronounced, quite as much so as the influence of food, drink, companionship, 
ar habitation in forests, among mountains or on islands in the ocean, 

4 a ry er ea the eeeprersatione in the sacuat — Ay! cold and warm, 
rought and flood, do not balance eac! year after year, but experience irregu- 
larities that must be charged to sudden ee solar radiation, hoe 

‘The diurnal variation of the direction and strength of the wind in the Adriatic Sea hae 
been analysed by Mazelle. The hora is defined as a wind of 5o kilometres per hour or over. 
On days of boras the maximum wind velocity occurs at 9 A.M. and the minimum at 


PM. ‘eciroceo days the maximum velocity of wind occurs at midday and a secos 
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maximum at 6 P.M. with a minimum at I am. During the bora the morning maximum 
occurs at 10 A.M. at Trieste, but at 9 A.M. at Porer and at 8 A.M. at Lesina. On the scirocco 
days the principal maximum occurs at noon at Porer, but at I P.M. at Lesina, and this retarda- 
tion of one hour also occurs in case of the 1 A.M. minimum. The greatest duration of a bora 
storm averaged 6.6 days at Porer in January. The greatest duration of the scirocco was 2.6 
days in February. ‘The strongest wind recorded during the 5 years, 1903-07, was 123 
kilometres per hour, viz. for the bora of January 1906. 

Temperature of the Globe.—The a temperature of ideal hemispheres of land or of 
water, and of the whole globe, which has been the subject of many theories since the days of 
Forbes, has recently been discussed by Liznar with latest data from distant portions of 
the globe. He finds that the average temperature of a {and hemisphere would be 16.99 
and of water hemisphere 13.27; a difference that is much less than that found by Spitaler. 
He finds that a change of solar constant by one per cent would have a considerable change 
in the temperature of each zone the change being Rreatest at the equator. An equal effect 
would have been produced by a general change in the transparency of the sun's atmosphere, 
or in the sun's temperature, or by local changes in the temperature or the transparency of the 
sun's surface or of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Secular Change of Climate.~-The variability of bie! ape and the evaporation of 
moisture in the dry regions of South Africa have studied by J. R. Sutton. "Phe relation 
of desert plants to soil moisture in the dry regions of Arizona has been studied by R. E. 
Livingston. The secular changes going on in the climates of various parts of the earth con- 
tinue to attract both observers and theorists; most enthusiastic among these is Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington of Yale University. His former studies in Asia Minor, Syria and Persia are 
now being supplemented by extensive explorations in the arid regions of America. He 
maintains his discovery of different periods of Groughes and floods in ancient days in every 
country; some of these were undoubtedly followed by extensive national migrations and 
international wars. Dr, Huntington has even announced as a preliminary result of his 
study of the annual rings of growth of large trees, that precision can be given to the dates of 

e 











‘ith reference to the analogous phenomena of ion, Dr. Julius Hann, in his address 
at Innsbruck September 1905, remarked: ‘In connection with the many traces and observa- 
tions of a progressive drying of Africa and the interior of Asia we have before us one of the 

reatest problems of terrestrial physics. This problem seems ail the more difficult to solve 

ince there are similar phenomena on a small scale that we may study completely as to time 
and space, and yet are completely ress to in them from a meteorological point of 
view: 6g: the progressive continued retreat of the Alpine glaciers that can be easly observed. 
Although this phenomenon is going on in a region from which it would seem that sufficient 
observations have continued for years, still it is not as yet possible to prove any direct con- 
nection between these variations and the variations of the meteorological elements. In 
such problems great results cannot be attained in a brief time but only through long continued 
labours prefaced by appropriate preliminary studies.” ji 

The great gorges traced out toward the middle of the Atlantic Ocean from the mouth 
of the Congo on the east, and from the mouths of the Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna and 
Potomac rivers on the west, as well as the changes in the great lakes of America and Asia, 
and also the palaeontological evidence of oceanic and continental deposits that have been 
accumulating ever since the Permian era of the geologists, all agree with many other phenom- 
ena in showing that great climatic changes have been in progress in our atmosphere since the 
earliest ages, and it would not be strange if slighter changes should have continued to develop 
during the past 4,000 years of the world’s history, quite independent of solar changes, 

Glaciers —Among climatological studies the formation of glaciers has received continued 
attention, W. Sievers at Carlsruhe, September 1911, discussed the glaciation in South 
America: he attributes the secular variations to changes in temperature Gaia the glacial 
period produced by changes in solar radiation, but apparently he does not take full account 
of the effect of the great changes on the earth's ce in altitude and moisture and the 
atmospheric changes due to volcanoes. . oe 

Dr. P. Paschinger after a careful study of the relations between the snow limit and the 
climate finds that these vary in different regions even during the same period of time; the 
variations of the snow limit are greater on isolated mountains than in mountainous regions 
and they are least between the tropics and on plateaus. The snow limit had its maximum 
in the northern hemisphere after 1890 and its minimum about 1870. 

In an elaborate study of the light and air of high mountain regions, Dr. C. Darno has 
laid the basis for a physical study of the mountain climates of Switzerland, as minute and 
precise as has been hitherto devoted to lower altitudes. He has given special attention to 
the intensity and character of solar insolation, diffuse skylight radiation, terrestrial radiation 
and atmospheric electricity. Among the interesting results attained by Dr. Dorno are the 
determination of the great annual and diurnal variations of sunlight. 

Sunspot Influences.—The last work from the pen of Prof. Simon Newcomb before his 
death in 1909 discussed the meteorological evidences as to variations of radiation of heat from 
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he sun, ending with the conclusion that the minimum temperature on the earth occurs 0.65 
vear after the maximum of sunspots, whereas our maximum temperature occurs 0.33 year 
yefore the minimum of sunspots. He infers that there may be fluctuations of plus or minus 
‘wo-tenths of one per cent in the earth's temperature, but whether this terrestrial phenomenon 
8 due to variations of solar radiation or of atmospheric conditions is still problematical. 

The Solar Commission under the presidency of Sir Norman Lockyer continues ita ener- 
zetic labours, bearing on variations in the physical relations of the sun and the earth. Such 
variations are delicate and obscure and apt to be deceptive; it is not as yet clear that any 
s in the solar conditions exist whose effects are appreetsble in comparison with the 
variations continually going on in our own atmosphere. ppen showed that the so-called 
sunspot period in local temperature records varied with the fatitudes of our stations, and 
was essentially a transfer from the equator towards the pole of waves of heat that may have 
had their origin in our own atmosphere; the obscuration of our upper atmosphere produced 
by the eruption of Krakatoa spread slowly for a number of years; analogous effects were 
produced by ‘Skaptas Joku! in 17853 and the eruptions of 1912 in Alaska cut off appreciable 
amounts of insolation; similarly the short periods that have been worked out by W. J. S. 
Lockyer may haye a terrestrial origin. The broader study of our atmosphere as a whole has 
been especially favoured by the great increase in the area of the daily weather maps now 
published in Europe, Asia, Australia and America, and still more light will be thrown on the 
subject when a daily map of Southern Africa is published by the South African Union. 


(CLEVELAND ABS.) 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE* 

While failing to chronicle any experimental discoveries of the first importance, the 
last few years have witnessed a tendency towards certain very radical changes in general 
physical theory, In their extreme form, these changes amount to a new definition of 
our units of space and time, the suppression of the interstellar aether as a physical 
reality, and the conception of a discrete or corpuscular structure of energy. None of 
these new principles has as yet been fully recognised, but the rapidly increasing number 
of their adherents renders it necessary to take them seriously into account. 

The Priticiple of Relativity.—The uniform failure of all attempts to discover “ abso- 
ute” motion through the aether, even under the promising conditions of the classical 
experiment of Michelson and Morley,? was met in the first instance by FitzGerald and 
Lorentz’s hypothesis of a shrinkage of all matter in the direction of such motion. 
Such an hypothesis, though not unreasonable, was entirely arbitrary, and open to the 
objection that the amount of shrinkage should depend in some way upon the substance 
in question. 

A more radical solution was furnished in 1905 by Dr. Albert Einstein, of Bern, now 
Professor of Theoretical Physics in the German University of Prague. This solution 
is based on the “ Principte of Relativity,” a principle which extends to electromagnetic 
phenomena that independence of absolute motion which has been accepted for mechan- 
ical systems since the days of Newton. It makes two fundamental assumptions, which 
may be put concisely as follows: (1) It is impossible to discover absolute motion by 
means of electromagnetic (including optical) phenomena; (2) the velocity of light is a 
universal constant, independent of the motion of the source.* 

Since this principle was put forward, 2 system of theoretical physics has been 
worked out in considerable detail on the new basis. This system is known as the 
Theory of Relativity. Among its chief exponents may be mentioned Minkowski, 
Laue, Herglotz, Noether, Tolman, Born, Frank, N. Campbell and Levi-Civita. The 
theory, though starting with 2 renunciation, leads to some very startling positive 
assertions. It involves a new definition of time, based upon the impossibility of syn- 
chronising two distant clocks by means of anything more rapid than light-signals. 
This limitation introduces the velocity of light as a disturbing factor in the synchronism 
of a clock “ at rest ” with a clock in (relative) motion In fact, two clocks, originally 


synchronous, will each, when viewed from the other, appear to lose ¢ G) sec. per 


second, if we denote their relative velocity by v and the velocity of light by. A rigid 
sphere in motion, viewed from a system “ et rest,” appears flattened in the ratio of 


1 See generally B. B. articles on “Physics” enumerated in Index Volume, p. 940. 
1 Philosophical Magasine, 24, p- 449 (1887). Annalen der Physik, 17, pp. 891 (1905). 
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1 ¥r=(v/e)? This is the Fitzgerald-Lorentz shnnkage, now no longer a physical 
reality, but an appearance due to physical limits of observation The velocity of ght 
plays the part of an mfimte velocity, and any speed surpassing that lmut becomes 
meaningless 

A notable consequence, already pomted out by Exnstein,! is that the inertia of a body 
depends upon the energy contamed init This implies a fundamental identity of mass 
and energy Thus, radiation must have a “ mass” If a body un space were to emt 
radiation im a single direction, the recoil pressure of that radiation (the reality of which 
has been demonstrated by Poynting and Barlow), would exert a force equal to E/c, 
where E is the energy emitted per second If we call M the “ mass ” of the radiation 
E its momentum 1s Mc This momentum generated per second equals the force E/c. 
Hence M=E/c* Thus ct=ox1o™ represents in ergs a mass of 1 gram, and the solar 
system 1s filled with this new type of “ radiant matter” 

Once we admut the materiality of radiant energy, we are obhged to consider the ques- 
tion of it beng subject to gravitational force Einstem, indeed, goes so far as to 
answer the question in the affirmative and boldly predicts the observation of the 
gravitational deflection of a beam of light from a star by the sun’s gravitational field, 
adefiection which though only amounting to o 83", ought to be unmustahable Here, 
however the relativity theory 1s on dangerous ground, for any such gravitational 
effect on beams of hght contradicts its own second fundamental assumption which 
postulates the absolute constancy of the velocity of hght This absolute constancy 
1 all that remains of the properti¢s of the lummuferous aether, which adherents of the 
relativity theory sometimes profess to have completely elummated As it stands it 
really represents a modus t1vend: by means of which the substance of the undulatory 
theory and the aether principle may be saved in spite of the overwhelmmg negative 
evidence which has accumulated against the latter Should this attempt fail, there 1s 
always the alternative of assuming that the velocity of light 1s added to that of the 
source ag it 1s in the electromagnetic theory devised by Ritz* This of course means 
the total abandonment of the ether as a luminiferous medium, and the revival of the 
emission theory of hght * 

Quanta of Energs —The “ matenalising tendency ” of present day physics to which 
Sir O Lodge drew attention in is Becquerel Memorial Lecture (1912) 1s nowhere more 
evident than in the new theory of radiation propounded by Max Planch § according to 
which radiant energy 1s emitted 1n discrete quantities proportional to the vibration 
frequency of the emitting atomic or molecular element The formulation of some such 
theory was necessitated by a breakdown of the Maxwell Hertz electromagnetic theory 
of radiation when molecular oscillators are considered Imagine a closed vessel imper- 
vious to heat and filled with gas Let a hot and a cold body be introduced into the 
vessel Heat will pass from the hot body to the gas and to the cold body until the tem- 
perature 1s equaled and the entropy has become a maximum But that final state 
will also be reached sf the gas 1s removed and the mner walls are perfect reflectors 
Then the transfer of heat 1s made exclusively by radiation whuch behaves as if it had 
a temperature, like the gas Equilibrium 1s again established, just as if the entropy 
had become a maximum whereas we can hardly speak of the entropy of a vacuum, 
since it 1s the logarithm of a probability of collocation in space of discrete elements 
Thus we are led to attnbute entropy to rachatron itself 

The only approach to a mathematscal theory of the process 1s through the concep- 
tion of molecular oscillators and resonators If a number of these are contamed mn 
the vessel their energies will be distributed as among the molecules of a gas, and, since 
each resonator has two degrees of freedom (corresponding to electnc and magnetic 

1 Pre’ he 039 1308) (x910) * Annalen der Phystk, 898 (1921) 

roc Ro: . 1 + 35> Ss is 

Pet ean ALE, 9 cx ems fe mat 8 OO 

®See Laue ' Das Relatwitatsprencip ‘oh raunschweig, 1911) 

* Deutsche Phystkaltsche Gesellschaft Verhagen, 13, p 136 {tg11) See also his 

Theorte der Warmestrahlung” (Barth Leipzig, 1906) 
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energy respectively), the mean energy of a resonator must be 1.346X10*XT erg, 
where T is the absolute temperature. Now, according to Maxwell’s equations, the 
mean energy of a resonator exposed to a radiation of frequency y and intensity S, is 


ix S,, where C is a constant. By combining these two results, we get Sy,=C'Tr, 


This result is obviously contradicted by experience, since it crowds the radiant energy 
into the shorter wave-lengths and makes the total radiation integrated over the whole 
spectrum infinite. 

The only solution of this difficulty seems to be that proposed by Planck, who as- 
sumes that molecular oscillators are incapable of continuous radiation, but accumulate 
energy up to a certain amount proportional to their frequency, and then throw off the 
whole of that amount at once. The “quantum” thus thrown off is Av ergs, where y 
is the frequency in revolutions or complete vibrations per second, and & is the universal 
“action constant,” amounting to 6.55 X10 erg-seconds. 

This is a grave departure from the postulate of the equi-partition of energy which 
has hitherto governed the dynamical theory of heat. The resonators of highest fre- 
quency obtain the greatest share of the incident energy. They absorb it without 
Joss by radiation until the time has come to emit the whole of it. Radiation is as 
“ chaotic ” as are the molecular motions in a gas. The “ temperature ” of radiation is 
that of the emitting body, and its entropy is derived from the logarithm of the proba- 
bility of its state just as it is in the case of a gas. 

A difficulty arises as regards the aether, to which the energy of radiation is com- 
municated by means of its pressure. The aether, with its infinite freedom, cannot be 
in equilibrium with an oscillator having only two degrees of freedom. Einstein’ sought 
to overcomy this difficulty by supposing that light itself is propagated in discrete “ cells ” 
or quanta, which have a fixed and definite volume, and simply increase their mutual 
distances as they proceed outward into space. This, as Lehmann suggests, may 
account partly for the twinkling of stars, and even for their visibility at enormous dis- 
tances, A discrete structure of light has also been suggested by Sir J. J. Thomson, on 
the basis of some photoelectric experiments, and by Sir J. Larmor in his Bakerian 
lecture (1909). : 

“ Natural” Units-—Planck’s radiation formula is $\= st aw, where 
Sa is the energy in ergs per cm’ of radiating black surface at the absolute temperature 
T °C, the radiation being of wave-length Acm; c is the velocity of light in cm/sec, & 
is the “ action constant,” and & is the atomic gas constant expressed in ergs per degree, 
its value being 1.346 X10. If 4, k, cand the constant of gravitation (G=6.66X 10%) 
are each made unity, we obtain “ natural ” units for length, mass, time, and temperature 
which may be held jn reserve for future use in case the C.G.S. system is ever to be 
auperseded. 

Atomic Heats.—Planck’s law, which for large wave-lengths resolves itself into Lord 
Rayleigh’s, while for short wave-lengths it gives Wien’s law, has been found to cover 
the whole range of infra-red spectroscopy, and E. Baisch (1911) has confirmed it down 
to 330 wp. The Stefan-Boltzmann law of total radiation and Wien’s displacement 
law are simple deductions from it. It is therefore likely to become an important datum 
of physics. Whether the more speculative parts of Planck’s theory are adopted or not, 
it is certain that its general method is fruitful. It has already led to some important 
results, and has become a valuable guide in physical and chemical investigations. 

‘Thus, according to the older kinetic theory, the mean energy of an atom per degree 
of freedom must be $X1.346X10" erg per degree. In 2 solid body, whose atoms 
possess 6 degrees of freedom (3 kinetic and 3 potential), each atom must have six times 
that amount of mean energy. In one gram atom, or 0.64410" atoms, the energy is, 
therefore, 5.955 calories per degree. This figure, embodied in the law of Dulong and 


Petit, onl applies to fairly high temperatures, and even at these it fails in carbon, 
1 Physi Zeitschrift, 10, p. 185, 1909. 
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boron, and silicon. At temperatures from 100° abs, downwards there is a rapid fall 
in atomic heats, which tend to zero as the absolute zero of temperature is approached. 
This observation forms the raison d’étre for the theory of heat quanta propounded by 
Einstein and worked out more fully by Nernst,! which differs from Planck’s (revised) 
theory by postulating not only a unitary emission, but also a unitary absorption of 
energy,—a modification for which E. Bauer has recently (1gt2) advanced some fur- 
ther theoretical reasons. 

‘The smallness of specific heats near absolute cold is then accounted for somewhat 
ag follows. Near 0° abs. only very few atoms will possess any quanta of energy, but 
the few that do will determine the temperature of the aggregate. The remainder are 
simply at rest. Therefore a very small quantity of heat suffices to raise the apparent 
temperature of the body, in other words, its specific heat is small. 

But this is only one of many useful applications of the theory. It enables us to 
calculate not only specific heats, but melting points and heats of transformation, besides 
giving a quantitative expression for chemical affinity. The atomic frequency ¥, which 
enters into all the formulae, is calculated either from absorption spectra, or from the 
selective photoelectric effect, as in the extensive work of Pohl and Pringsheim; or the 
cubic elastic compressibility, And Lindemann? gives the formula »=4.59X10"Vnd)A, 
where A is the atomic weight, # the valency, and d the density of the body. 

F. Haber,? who defines Planck’s action constant as “ the amount of work required 
to extract an electron from an atom or molecule having a frequency of 1 vibration per 
second,” deduces the relation ve=veV¥m/M, where vs, oy are the infra-red and ultra- 
violet frequencies respectively, m is the mass of an electron, and M that of the atom. 

The Revival of “ Catoric.”—How far the “ materialising tendency” has proceeded 
in recent years is evidenced in a striking manner by Prof. H. L. Callendar’s opening 
address to Section A of the British Association at Dundee, in which he pleaded, if not 
for a revival of the caloric theory of heat, at least for a recognition of the legitimate 
claims of some of its leading principles. The materiality of heat cannot be refuted 
by weighing if it consists of electrons whose mass is purely electromagnetic, or, better 
still, if it consists of doublets of positive and negative electrons, which would have no 
perceptible weight, no evident electrical properties, and no absorbing power for light. 
They might even constitute the aether of space, which, as Witte has shown, must not 
bea continuum, but have a discrete structure, if it is to exist at all. At all events, caloric 
would have a physical existence, instead of being merely the logarithm of a probability. 
It would be identical with entropy. 

In this connection an observation by L. Dunoyer (1911) may be of interest. He 
finds that in very high vacua the vapours of potassium and sodium are precipitated 
on the walls of the vessels by a kind of radiation or straight-line trajectory in which 
obstacles produce sharply-defined shadows. This looks like a realisation of R. W. 
Wood's “ fourth state of matter,” and suggests that neutral doublets of high velocity 
come into action at high temperatures and low pressures. Whether these doublets ate 
identical with Wood’s electronic doublets, or with Righi’s “ magnetic rays” (which 
consist of positive atoms attended by revolving electrons) cannot at present be discussed, 

Shortest Sound Woves.—Advances into the region of shortest sound waves were 
made almost simultaneously by Campbell and Dye' and by Lebedef and Neklepajef* 
inrgrr. The former passed sparks of definite frequency close to the mouth of a Kundt’s 
dust tube. They were able to obtain as many as 50 streaks per cm, which means a 
frequency in air of 830,000. The number agreed with the value deduced from the 
.apacity and inductance of the spark circuit within 5 per cent. Lebedef calculated the 
shortest observable sound waves from Stokes’s formula governing the attenuation of 
sound by the viscosity of the gas, introducing corrections made by Kirchhoff and 

2 Physikalishe Zeitschrift, 12, p. 'T911). 

* Deutschen TS ppaibaloeckon Becd Tea Vorkondlungen, 13, p. 482 (1911). 

* Ibid, 13, pe AN7 (i911). + Elecivicion, 66, p. 862 (1911). 


1 Annalen der Physsk, 38, pp. 171 and 175 (1911). 
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Jeans. It appears that a sound wave 0.4 mm long decreases to one-hundredth of its 
strength within 10 cm, while a wave 0.1 mm long does so within 6 mm. Neklepajef, 
using spark waves concentrated by a mirror and analysed by means of a Fraunhofer 
grating of silver-steel rods, measured the absorption of waves down to o,8 mm length 
by means of an Altberg pressure apparatus. 

The measurement of the physical intensity of sound has been brought nearer to its 
full realisation. Heindlhofer (1912) has worked out the theory of a method of deter- 
mining it by the heating of gold-leaf, while Zwaardemaker has found the energy required 
to sound ah to be about 3 megergs per second. 

Measurement of Visible Light.—R. A. Houstoun! proposes to measure light absolutely 
by means of a thermopile provided with an ideal light-filter to give it the same curve 
of sensitiveness as the human eye. The filter proposed is an aqueous solution of 
CuSQ,. 5 HsO of strength o.2 gram-mols per litre, in a layer 3 cm thick, followed by an 
aqueous solution of Ks Crs O7 of strength 0.0025 gram-mols per litre, in a layer 1 cm thick. 
‘The light would then be measured in ergs per cm? per second. 

Meanwhile, Buisson and Fabry,* using a Heraeus mercury lamp, have determined 
the minimum possible expenditure of energy on a lamp which entirely transforms the 
energy it receives into the most advantageous luminous radiations. They find the 
value 0.018 watt per Hefner candle, which is about one-fiftieth of the expenditure on a 
metallic filament lamp. This figure might be called the “ mechanical equivalent of light.” 

As regards the maximum of visibility, we now have the wave-lengths indicated by 
Nutting, of the Bureau of Standards (1911). They are 544un for strong light and 
503uu for very feeble light. 

Advances in Spectroscopy.—The recent great activity of spectroscopists has been 
accompanied by the discovery of new methods of investigation and the devising of new 
aids. Thus we have Anderson’s copies in collodion of Rowland’s original gratings, 
rendered accurate by mechanical stretching where required; Féry’s prisms with curved 
surfaces (1910), which offer a valuable saving of precious material like fluorspar, and 
eliminate the loss at additional optical surfaces; Lehmann’s ultra-violet filter (1910) 
consisting of Jena “ uviol ” glass and a layer of dimethylnitrosoaniline, which only trans- 
mits light of wave-lengths below 380 yu; and Wood’s “ echelette ” grating, consisting 
of lines ruled about 1,000 to the inch on metal. This new grating has been applied with 
great success by Trowbridge and Wood to the resolution of the extreme infra-red resid- 
ual rays from quartz. 

Longest Light Waves—The gap between the longest light waves and the shortest 
mechanical waves observable has been definitely bridged by Rubens and von Baeyer;? 
who isolated a beam of the mean wave-length 3134 from the radiation of a mercury 
Jamp consuming 4 amperes at 100 volts. This wave-length of about $ mm coincides 
with that of the shortest sound waves and closely approaches the shortest observable 
Hertzian waves. 

The infra-red spectrograph recently devised by Lebedef, and Trowbridge’s simple 
demonstration apparatus for the infra-red spectrum, in which the sensitive receiver is 
a stretched rubber band provided with a mirror to indicate its thermal expansion, will 
no doubt contribute to the advance of infra-red spectroscopy both in the laboratory and 
the lecture-room, 

The theoretical analysis of spectrum lines by series has hitherto suffered from the 
Presence of numerous lines which did not fit into any of the series specified by Kayser 
and Runge. This is now in a fair way towards solution, since Ritz indicated a principle 
of combination which enables us.to deduce new wave-lengths from lines already fitted 
into a series. The principle in question has been very successfully applied by Paschen,‘ 
with the aid of the Zeeman effect, which gives a valuable index to the mutual connection 


1 Royal Society, Proceedings A 85, p. 275 (1911). _* Comptes Rendus 153, p. 254 (1911). 
1 Brusciche dbademie, Stsungsbeliche 14° p 439 (1901), Philosophical Masanvne, 21, 


(911). 
» PY sales de Physib, 36, p. 19% (1920). 
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between hnes This success 1s the more remarkable gs Ritz’s principle 1s almost purely 
empuical 

Kocnigibaxgea has worked out a theoretical formula for finding the proporhon of 
molecules taking part in any emussion or absorption of hght He finds that only about 
one molecule in @ thousand 1s active at any gtven instant While this result is in 
agreement with estimates previously based on other data, an outstanding spectroscopic 
difficulty 1s still presented by the shifting of spectrum lines with a variation in the pressure 
of the gas in which the source is immersed This effect, discovered by Humphreys and 
Mohler, has since been studied by Duffield, Rossi, King and others, but all that 1s clear 
up to the present 1s that this effect has no connection with the Zeeman effect, as was at 
first supposed 

Radtoactinty —The confidence with which the production of helium by the atomic 
disintegration of radium 1s now regarded by physicists 1s shown by Strutt’s? calculation 
of the age of some specimens of thonanite by companson with the observed evolution 
of hehum He found that one specrmen of thonanite was at least 280 millon years 
old,—a figure which should satisfy all geological requirements 

A revised table of names of radioactive products bas been put together by Ruther- 
ford and Geiger? Radium C gives nse both to Radium D and a new product called 
Radium C, which, however, starts a side branch of the radium family Radium ema- 
nation retains its somewhat clumsy name, although Ramsay proposes to re-name it 
“ Niton,” from its intense lumunosity when solidified . 

E_Regener* counts the number of a. rays and slow cathode ray particles (‘8 rays”) 
by allowing them to impinge upon a spray of fine oil particles, which are then counted 
in the field of an ultra microscope This 1s interesting in view of Boltwood and Ruther- 
ford s definite proof that helium is monatomic, and each atom carries two elementary 
positive charges 

Chemical Analysts by Alpha rays —The combined magnetic and electne deflection 
of canal rays (a particles) gives mse to parabolic curves and other traces on a photo- 
graphic plate which vary in a characteristic manner with the nature of the gas in the 
vacuum tube This observation has been utslised by Sir J J Thomson! toimtiate a new 
method of chemical analysis whose sensitiveness shall greatly exceed even the spectro- 
scopic method It has been found possible to trace the presence of monovalent hydro- 
gen and oxygen, as well as carbon molecules of varus atomucities and charges, but the 
method 1s hardly mpe for general application yet, and the work of von Dechend, Ham- 
met, Koemgsberger, Kutschevshi, Kilching, Fulcher, Gehrcke, Retchenheim, Baerwald 
and Stark has not sufhced to clear up all the complex details of the behaviour of these 
important forms of radiant matter 

Photo clectric Effects —The photo electric currents generated by the expulsion of 
electrons from the iluminated surface (Hallwaehs), especially in the case of the alkah 
metals and their amalgams, have acquired a new significance since they are being used 
to discover selective absorption and atomic frequencies Elster and Geitel,® by covering 
the potassium cathode with a thin layer of colloidal potassium, succeeded in rendering 
the cell highly sensitive up to a region of the spectrum far in the infra-red A cell of 
this kind would be suitable, as E Bloch suggests, for use in a photophone 

‘Among substances whose resistance 1s affected by light must now be counted sulphur 
(Goldmann and Kalandyh), calaum sulphide (Vaillant), antumonite, both in the 
native mactocrystallne state (Jaegers) and as pure artifical sulphide Sb, 5; (Oke and 
Kruyt), and even paraffin oil (Szivessy and Schaefer) It 1s sigmficant that the action 
of ultra violet light on paraffin oil 1s in every respect sumiar to that of gamma-rays 
Probably we shall see this action before very long brought into a clear relation with 

2 Bhasbahache Zecschrst apt (1gtt) , 
‘oval Socrety, Proceedings, A84, 1910) 

* Philos} tical Maganne, in MEP RS 2 

‘Ze Radium 9 p-tso (1912) 

SIbd 20, p 752 (1910) 

‘ Physthalssche Zeuschrift, 12, p 758 (1911) 
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Becquerel’s photo-voltaic effect, which Samsonov! has recently produced in chlorophyll, 
and in uranyl and quinine sulphates, by illuminating one of the two translucent plat- 
inum electrodes. 

Selenium.—The electronic theory of the light-action of selenium, first advocated by 
C. Ries, has acquired an additional value since both the photo-sensitiveness and the 
variation of resistance with the voltage (the “ potential effect ”) have been discovered 
on a smaller scale in other substances as well. Quite recently (1912) Ries announces 
that the potential effect is a general property of photo-sensitive substances. ‘The con- 
ductivity of selenium has been invested with a special interest since Kaempf* succeeded 
in producing in it a saturation current with a gradient of 12,000 volts percm. This is 
the first time that a saturation current has been observed in a solid. 

Selenium photometry, at which Stebbins, Pfund, and others have been working for 
some time, achieved a notable success when Stebbins (1911) discovered a slight lumi- 
nosity of the “ dark ” companion of Algol by its means. 

Another new practical application of selenium is Fournier d’Albe's “ optophone,”* 
which enables totally blind persons to recognise light by means of the ear, the light 
producing a change in a selenium resistance forming one arm of a Wheatstone bridge, 
and the resulting current being periodically interrupted and thus made audible in a 
telephone. 

W. M. Thornton, who regards the eye as an electrical organ, gives (1910) 23 micro- 
amperes pet cm? of the retina as the minimum current required to produce visual sen- 
a He concludes that the eye can detect one-twentieth of the energy perceptible 
to the ear. 

Magnetons.—Ampére’s “ molecular magnets ” have acquired a new significance by a 
remarkable discovery made by P. Weiss,‘ viz., that the molecular magnetic moments of 
bodies differ from each other in simple ratios expressible by small whole numbers. Ow- 
ing to thermal agitation, these molecular moments do not co-operate except at absolute 
zero, but measurements can be made in liquid hydrogen, or even at higher ranges of 
temperature when temperature coefficients obey a well-defined law. The common 
constituent of the magnetic molecular magnetic moments is called a “‘ magneton,” and 
its value is 0.17410 in cm-webers. The magneton-number is for iron rr, for 
nickel 3, and closely approaches whole numbers in a great variety of bodies. 

Nickel-on-Glass Reflectors —The silver-on-glass mirror, itself a great advance on 
speculum metal, is likely to give way before a nickel-on-glass mirror both as regards 
durability and capacity of reflecting ultra-violet light. R. W. Wood! gives instructions 
for depositing the nickel, which is best done electrically from a solution of a double sul- 
phate of nickel and ammonia. In this connection it should be noted that the thinnest 
optically effective layer of lead peroxide on a platinum mirror is 0.84 uz thick, and must. 
have the thickness of two molecules (Koenigsberger and Miiller, rg11). 

Fused-Silica Standard.—Owing to its low thermal hysteresis, fused silica is a suit- 
able material for standards of length. G. W. C. Kaye® describes those adopted in the 
Bureau of Standards. They have a very small expansion coefficient, and are light and 
inexpensive. They must be annealed for eight days at 450° C. and cooled slowly for 
fourteen days, Annealing caused a shrinkage of about half a micron in the metre 
standard. (E. E, Fournier p’ALBE.) 

CHEMISTRY? 

The increasing significance of chemistry as a factor in modern industrial and social 
progress is obvious to anyone who gives consideration to the matter. It is true that 
a great deal of the chemist’s work seems to have no bearing on the practical side of life, 
but every now and then a convincing demonstration is given that laboratory research 

1 Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Photo; ie, 11, 1912). 

1 Physil ide Zeitschrift, chr 689 cee B33 ‘4 ve (1912). 

“Comptes Rendus, 152, p. 187 (1911). # Astrophysical Journal, 34, p. 404 (1911). 

* Royal Society, Proceedings, A85, p. 430 (1911). Re A 

7 See generally E. B. vi., 35 et and the articles on particular chemical subjects and 
substances, as enumerated in #. B. Index Volume, p. 892. 
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cn purely scientific lines ultimately yields results which are of the highest utility to the 
community, and may have far-reaching effects on its industry and commerce. A strik- 
ing instance of this lies to hand, for after much laborious investigation, synthetic rubber 
is now an accomplished fact, and no one can yet foretell what this discovery will mean 
tothe community. Chemistry is contributing largely also to progress in other sciences, 
notably biology. At the present day, organic chemists are busy investigating and 
building up the countless substances which are normally the products of plant and 
animal activity, while physical chemistry, with its accumulated data bearing on the 
phenomena of solution, offers valuable assistance to the physiologist in the interpreta- 
tion of vital processes. The present survey of the recent progress of chemistry deals 
only with the purely scientific aspect of the subject. If, further, it is borne in mind 
that the chemical investigations reported in recognised journals all over the world nuzaber 
about 5,000 per annum, it is plain that only some of the more outstanding points can 
be discussed here. 

Inorganic Chemistry. —Since 1910 two new elements have been incorporated in the 
table of International Atomic Weights. These are niton (radium emanation), atomic 
weight 222.4 (Gray and Ramsay, Proc. Roy. Soc., A., 1910, 84, 536), and holmium, 
atomic weight 163.5 (Holmberg, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1911, 71, 226). In the case 
of some other elements recent research has led to a revision of the values previously 
adopted. The most notable instance of this is mercury, for which the atomic weight 
200.6 is now recommended (see J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 1868: also Easley, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1910, 32, 1117} 1912, 34, 137). Other recent and important investigations 
on atomic weights are those dealing with silver (Richards and Willard, J. Amer, Chem, 
Soe., 1910, 32, 4; Baxter, ibid., r591), and chlorine (Gray and Burt, J. Chem. Soc., 1909, 
95, 1633; Chem. News, 1911, 103, 161; Stahler and Meyer, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1911, 
71, 378). The claim to have fractionated tellurium (see Z. B. xxvi, 577: also Flint, 
Amer. Journ. Sci., [IV], 1910, 30, 209) has not stood the test of further experimental 
examination (Marckwald and Foizik, Ber., 1910, 43, 1710; Harcourt and Baker, J, 
Chem. Soc., 191, 99, 131). 

Of the 82 elements as many as 27 have atomic weights which are multiples of unity 
to within 0.1, and this fact suggests that there may be something in Prout’s hypothesis 
(see E. B. ix, 258). The bearing of the disintegration theory of radium on this point 
has lately been discussed by Sir W. Ramsay (British Association Reports, 1911, 10). 
Of interest also in this connection is the Faraday lecture on the fundamental properties 
of the elements (Richards, J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 1201). 

‘Much interest has been aroused by the discovery of a chemically active modification 
of nitrogen (Strutt, Proc. Roy. Soc., A., 1911, 85, 219; 86, 56; 1912, 86, 262). When a 
current of this gas at low pressure is subjected to the action of an electric discharge, it 
continues to glow in an adjoining tube, after passing out of the region of the discharge. 
The chemical change which gives rise to the glow appears to be accelerated by cooling 
and retarded by heating. Compression of the glowing gas increases the intensity of 
the glow. Ordinary phosphorus, exposed to the action of the luminous gas, is converted 
into the red variety. Sodium and mercury, gently heated in the glowing gas, combine 
with it; in both cases line spectra of the metals are developed. Hydrogen merely dilutes 
the glow, whilst oxygen destroys it, apparently without oxidation occurring. 

Attempts are still being made to elucidate the mechanism of rusting. Pure iron does 
not rust in contact with pure oxygen and pure water, not even when carbon dioxide is 
present (Lambert and Thompson, J. Chem. Soc., 1910, 97, 2426). Commercial iron, 
however, behaves differently. The experiments of Dunstan and Hill (J. Chem. Soc., 
1910, 99, 1835), who find that those dissolved substances which prevent iron rusting are 
those which induce the so-called “ passive ” state in the metal, give support, on the 
whole, to the electrolytic theory of rusting (see Tilden, J. Chem. Soc., 1908, 93, 1356. 
Compare Arenirone, Science Progress, 191, April and October; Friend, J. Chem. Soc., 
1912, ror, 50). 

Much work dealing-with the fundamental subject of combustion has been published 
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recently. The ignition temperature of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen out of contact 
with any solid material is about 600° (Dixon and Coward, J. Chem. Soc., 1909, 95, 514), 
and the corresponding point for a mixture of carbon monoxide and oxygen is about 
650°. Air may be substituted for oxygen without altering these ignition temperatures, 
Reference may be made here also to further experiments by Dixon on the ignition of 
explosive gaseous mixtures (J. Chem. Soc., 1910, 97, 061; 1911, 99, 589), and to an in- 
vestigation, with a practical bearing on mine-explosions, in which the authors have 
determined the limits of inflammability in mixtures of air with the simpler paraffin hy- 
drocarbons (Burgess and Wheeler, J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 2013). It is interesting to 
note that the experiments of Bone and others on the combustion of gases at hot surfaces 
have led to the development of practical methods for the raising of steam, the concen- 
tration of liquids, and the fusion of metals (see Journal of Gas Lighting, 1911, 114, 22, 
98; Engineering, May 1912). A general and exhaustive report on the subject of com- 
bustion was submitted by Bone to the Chemical Scction of the British Association 
(B.A, Reports, 1910, 469). 

Mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen, submitted to the action of the silent electric dis- 
charge at the temperature of liquid air, give under certain conditions a high yield of 
hydrogen peroaide (Fischer and Wolf, Ber., 1911, 44, 2956). The silent discharge has 
played a part also in the experiments of Dewar and Jones on the conditions of formation 
and the properties of carbon monosulphide (Proc. Roy. Soc., A., 1910, 83, 408, 526, 
1911, 83, 574). When carbon disulphide vapour at low pressure is exposed to the silent 
electric discharge, it is decomposed into sulphur and gaseous carbon monosulphide, 
CS. Passed into a tube cooled with liquid air, the monosulphide is condensed, along 
with the unchanged disulphide. If the temperature of the tube is then allowed to rise, 
the monosulphide polymeriscs with explosive violence, forming a brown substance, which 
may be formulated as (CS)x. This latter may be obtained also from thiocarbonyl 
chloride, which reacts rapidly at the ordinary temperature with nickel carbonyl, accord- 
ing to the equation: xCSCle+xNi(CO),=xNiCk+4xCO-+ (CS)zx. 

Some other interesting inorganic substances, prepared lately, are worthy of mention 
here. Cuprous sulphate, obtained by heating methyl sulphate with cuprous oxide in 
the absence of water (Recoura, Compt. rend., 1909, 148, 1105), is stable in dry air, but 
is decomposed immediately by water, with deposition of metallic copper and develop- 
ment of heat. It is noteworthy that the existence of the compounds NHs.HyO and 
2NHy.H,0 in the solid state has been definitely proved by a study of the freezing-point 
curve for mixtures of ammonia and water (Rupert, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1909, 31, 866; 
Smits and Postma, Proc. K. Akad. Welensch. Amsterdam, 1900, 12, 186). Another 
interesting achievement is the preparation of solid oxygen, by the evaporation of the 
liquefied gas (Dewar, Proc. Roy. Soc., A., 911, 85, 589). 

Organic Chemistry.—The investigation of the carbon compounds is proceeding in a 
multitude of directions, but interest and importance attach mainly to research work 
along one or two lines. In the synthesis of those substances which are normally the 
products of vegetable or animal activity there is a special significance, as also in the 
preparation and study of physiologically active compounds which find application for 
medicinal purposes. A glance into the current chemical literature shows clearly also 
the extent to which organic chemists are occupied with problems relating to molecular 
structure, ‘The general principles underlying the formation of organic compounds are, 
it is true, well established and regularly applied in practice, but in cases where two or 
more structural arrangements of the atoms in the molecule are possible there is less cer- 
tainty of treatment and correspondingly greater interest attaches to their elucidation, 
In the attack on such problems organic chemists are using physical methods to an in- 
creasing extent, and are finding them successful where purely chemical methods have 
failed. 

The investigation of the proteins and their degradation products, albumoses, pep- 
tones, and amino-acids, has been actively prosecuted in recent years. In his Faraday 
egeure on the relation of synthetical chemistry to biology (J. Chent. Soc., 1907, 91, 1749) 
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Emil Fischer enumerated nineteen amino-acids which were to be regarded as the chief 
hydrolytic cleavage products of the proteins (see Z. B.i, 153 ef seq., article “ Albumin”). 
One of these amino-acids, vis. histidine, which in 1907 bad not been built up in the 
laboratory, has now been synthesised (Pyman, J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 1386), and the 
racemic compound obtained in the synthesis has been resolved into the optically active 
isomerides. 

Fischer and his pupils have combined amino-acids in a great variety of ways, and 
have thus prepared a large number of synthetic products, termed polypeptides, the 
simpler ones being similar to peptones, the more complex ones resembling proteins. 
The study of these polypeptides, moreover, has led to improved methods of isolating 
and detecting decomposition products of the proteins. In this direction much work 
is being done by Abderhalden, who finds that for the purpose of distinguishing proteins 
partial hydrolysis is preferable to total hydrolysis. The latter treatment applied to 
different proteins may yield the same amino-acids in equal quantities, without throwing 
any light on the different ways in which these amino-acids were linked together in the 
proteins. Partial hydrolysis, however, leaves the amino-acids still associated to some 
extent. From silk fibroin, for instance, three dipeptides and a tetrapeptide have been 
successfully isolated in this way (Zeitsch. Physiol. Chem., 1909, 58, 3343 63, 401). 

The constitution of the alkaloids bas in some instances been settled by a complete 
synthesis; as, for example, in the case of laudanosine, the first opium alkaloid to be 
completely synthesised (Pictet and Finkelstein, Compt. rend., 1909, 148, 925), papaver- 
ine (Pictet and Gams, éb:d., 149, 210), narcotine (Perkin and Robinson, J. Chem. Soc., 
1911, 99, 775), and berberine (Pictet and Gams, Compt. rend., 1911, 153, 386). The 
structure of other alkaloids which have not yet been completely synthesised is being 
gradually elucidated (see, for instance, Perkin and Robinson, J. Chem. Soc., 191¢, 97, 
305; 1912, ror, 1775; Rabe, Ann., 1910, 373, 85; Ber., 1911, 44, 2088; Pschorr and 
Knoffler, Ann., 19tt, 382, 50; Wieland and Kappelmeier, Ann., 1911, 382, 306; Pyman, 
J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 668; Pschorr, Ber., 1912, 45, 2212). 

The hydrolysis of tannin with sulphuric acid indicates that it is a compound of one 
molecule of dextrose with five molecules of digallic acid, and in confirmation of this result 
substances resembling tannin in all respects have been prepared synthetically (Fischer 
and Freudenberg, Ber., 1912, 45. 915). 

Recent research confirms the existence of a close relationship between chlorophyll 
and haematin (from oxyhaemoglobin). The amorphous natural chlorophyll is the 
ester of a tricarboxylic acid, termed chlorophyllin, in which two carboxyl groups are 
esterified by methyl alcohol and phytol respectively, the third probably remaining free 
(Willstatter and others, Aun., 1910, 378, £, 18; 1911, 380, 148, 154, 1773 1912, 390, 269). 
Reduction of chlorophyll derivatives yields heemopyrrol, iso-haemopyrrol, and phyl- 
lopyrrol, and it is noteworthy that these compounds result alsp from the reduction of 
haematin (Wilistatter and Asahima, Avm., 1911, 385, 188. See also Piloty, ibid, 1910, 

1 314). 
rr remarkable progress made in the synthesis of the terpenes (see E. B. xxvi, 
047 ef seg.) bears witness to the value of the Grignard reaction. The synthesis of 
terpineol has been followed up by the preparation of the d- and /-isomerides. Attempts 
to convert these active terpineols into the corresponding active limonenes have been 
unsuccessful; apparently during the elimination of water from terpineol a migration of 
the double linking occurs and the optical activity disappears (see Chou and Perkin, 
J. Chem, Soc., 1911, 99, 526). 

The great majority of the naturally occurring members of the terpene group are 
derivatives of p-cymene, but all the thecretically possible menthenols and menthadienes 
of the ortho-series have been synthesised, with the exception of the A*isomerides, 
All the possible inactive m-menthenols and m-menthadienes of the type of terpineol 
and dipentene have been prepared synthetically, including sylvestrene (Perkin and 
others, J. Chem. Soc., 1907, 91, 480; 1908, 93, 1876; Proc. Chem. Soc., 1910, 26, 97). 

Certain menthadienes are found to be characterised by an abnormally high boiling 
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point and molecular refraction. This has been connected with the occurrence of con- 
jugated double linkings, a view confirmed by the fact that these menthadienes are able 
to combine with only one molecule of halogen or halogen acid, whereas the other 
isomerides can absorb two such molecules. 

Much work has been done lately in connection with rubber, and there is no doubt 
now that synthetic caoutchouc, comparable in all respects with the natural product, 
can be produced by the polymerisation of the hydrocarbon isoprene and its homologues. 
This is best effected, as Matthews has found, by heating the hydrocarbon with metallic 
sodium at about 60° for several days (see Perkin, J. Soc. Chem, Ind,, 1912, 31, 616. 
Compare Harries, Ann., 1911, 383, 157)- Isoprene i is readily obtained from the éso- 
amyl alcohol contained in commercial fusel oil. Jso-amyl chloride, obtained from the 
alcohol by the action of hydrogen chloride, is chlorinated under special conditions, so 
that the formation of products more highty halogenated than the dichlorides is avoided. 
When the mixture of dichlorides thus produced is passed over soda lime heated to 
about 470°, isoprene is obtained in 4o per cent yield. The possibility of turning out 
synthetic rubber on the commercial scale depends on an abundant and cheap supply of 
fusel oil. This problem appears to have been solved by Fernbach’s work, which shows 
that the fermentation of starch may be so directed as to yield either acetone or fusel oil, 

One or two other interesting compounds which have been prepared lately may be 
enumerated here: viz. azomethane, CHs-N:N-CHs, a colourless gas (Thiele, Ber., 1909, 
42, 2575), diphenylene, CsHy:CsHy, melting at 74.5-75° (Dobbie, Fox and Gauge, J. 
Chem, So6., 1911, 99, 683), cyclo-octatetraene, CsHy, the eight-membered ring compound 
analogous to benzene (Willst&tter and Waser, Ber., sre if 3423), and epicamphor, 


foo Soa A 
CoH’ te isomeric with ordinary camphor, CoA ‘i (Lankshear and Perkin, 


Proc, Chem, Soc., 1911, 27, 166). 

Discussion has long ranged round the question whether acetoacetic ester (see E. B. 
i, 135) is to be represented as possessing the “ keto ” form CHs.CO.CHe.CO:CaHs, or the 
“enol” form CHy.COH;CH.CO;CsHy, and latterly the view has been held that the 
liquid ester as ordinarily obtained is an equilibrium mixture of the two forms. Knorr 
has now succeeded, by carrying out operations at —80° and in the complete absence of 
moisture, in isolating both the ketonic and enolic isomerides in a pute state (Ber., 1911, 
44, 1138). A comparison of the refractive indices of these two substances with that 
of the equilibrium mixture usually obtained shows that the latter contains 2 per cent 
of the enolic form (compare, however, Meyer, Anm., 1911, 380, 212; Ber., 911, 44, 2718). 
At the ordinary temperature both the enolic and ketonic forms change spontaneously 
into the equilibrium mixture, with great rapidity in the presence of certain catalytic 
agents. The isomeric forms of other tautomeric substances, such as methylbenzoyl- 
acetate and acetylacetone, have also been isolated (Ber., 1911, 44, 2767). 

In connection with optical isomerism much attention has lately been devoted to 
the Walden inversion, This term refers to a change of configuration occurring in an 
optically active compound when one of the atoms or groups attached to the asymmetric 
C-atom is replaced. Thus, for instance, the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
I-malic acid produces d-chlorosuccinic acid, from which in turn, on treatment with 
silver oxide, d-malic acid is obtained. Hence it is possible to convert I-malic acid into 
d-malic acid, and the reverse change can be similarly effected. Recent investigation of 
analogous cases has shown that change of configuration does not necessarily accompany 
any particular substitution, but is dependent on the character of the reagent employed 
to bring about the substitution. Thus the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
ta-hydroxy-a-phenylpropionic acid leads to the corresponding d-chloro-acid, while if 
the replacement is effected by thionyl chloride, the /-chloro-acid results (McKenzie, 
J. Chem. Soc. 1910, 97, 1016, 2566). It was thought at one time that a Walden inver- 
sion only in cases where carboxyl was one of the groups attached to the asym 
eis - = Weal i.e. in the a-substituted acids, but recent work has shown that 8-amino- 
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and §-hydroxy-acids may also exhibit the phenomenon (Fischer and Scheibler, Anz., 
1911, 383, 337; McKenzie and Barrow, J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 1910). It is noteworthy 
also that a Walden inversion is accompanied by racemisation to 2 greater or less extent. 

In connection with the interpretation of the Walden inversion Emil Fischer has 
adopted the view that the C-atom exerts an attractive force on atoms or groups outside 
the molecule of which it forms part (Am#., to11, 381, 123), That is, he assumes the 
existence of auxiliary valencies (see E. B. xxvii, 847 et seg., article “ Valency ”) and sup- 
poses that the formation of additive compounds precedes substitution, The position 
taken up by the replacing atom or group is not necessarily that of the atom or group 
which is replaced, so that in compounds containing an asymmetric C-atom substitution 
may be accompanied by a change of configuration. From this point of view the Walden 
inversion is a normal process which is as likely to occur as its opposite. Whether it 
occurs or not depends on the character of the reagent employed and on the nature of the 
groups attached to the asymmetric C-atom. Should the change of configuration not 
occur in all the molecules involved then partial racemisation is observed. Werner pro- 
poses a somewhat similar interpretation of the Walden inversion (Ber., 1911, 44. 873. 
Compare Pfeiffer, Ann., 1911, 383, 123)- 

As regards new cases of optical isomerism, chief interest attaches to the preparation 
of active compounds of phosphorus (Kipping and Challenger, J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 
626; Meisenheimer and Lichtenstadt, Ber., 1911, 44, 356), cobalt (Werner, Ber., rorr, 
44, 1887, 2445, 3272), chromium (Werner, ébid., 3231), iron (Werner, ibid., 1912, 45, 
433), and rhodium (Werner, ibid., 1228), and to the occurrence of optical activity in 
I-methy]-cyclohexylidene-4-acetic acid and its derivatives (Perkin, Pope and Wallach, 
J. Chem. Soc., 1909, 95, 1789; Perkin and Pope, ébid., 1911, 99, 1510). It is claimed 
that the optical activity of this compound is due to the asymmetry of the molecule, not 
to the presence of any particular asymmetric C-atom (for discussion of this point see 
ee ea Chem. News, 1909, 100, 295; Proc. Chem. Soc., 1911, 27, 285; Marsh, ibid., 
317). 

Many workers are seeking to determine more definitely the quantitative connection 
between rotatory power and the various correlated factors, such as temperature, solvent, 
concentration, wave-length of the light employed, and the character of the atoms or 
groups attached to the asymmetric C-atom (see, for instance, Walker, J. Physical Chem., 
1909, 13, 574; Patterson and Stevenson, J. Chem. Soc., 1910, 97; 2110, 1912, IOI, 241; 
Frankland, ibid., 1912, ror, 654). 

‘A physical method increasingly employed by organic chemists is the determination 
of refractive power. Refractometric investigations have yielded especially interesting 
results with unsaturated compounds, and recent work has confirmed and extended 
Brithl’s conclusion that the grouping C:C.C:C or C:C.C:0 in any molecule is associated 
with abnormally high refractive and dispersive power (see Briihl, J. Chem. Soc., 1907, 
91, 115; Smedley, ibid., 1910, 97, 1475; Anwers and Eisenlohr, J. prokt. Chem., 1911, 84, 
1, 37; Refraktometrisches Hiifsbuch, by Roth and Eisenlohr, 1911. Compare Thiele, 
Ann., 1899, 306, 87). It is known that the mutual influence of contiguous unsaturated 
atoms finds expression also in anomalous rotatory power (Hilditch, J. Chem. Soc., 1909, 
95» 33%; ibid., 1911, 99, 224). 

Another point worthy of notice is the publication of several papers demonstrating 
the applicability of the Barlow-Pope theory of valency volumes (see E. B. xxvii, 847; 
Le Bas, J. Chem. Soc., 1907, 91, 112; Phit. Mag., 1907, 14, 324; 1908, 16, 6o; Jaeger, 
J. Chem. Soc., 1908, 93, 517; Jerusalem, ibid., 1909, 95, 1275; 1910, 97, 2190; 1912, Tor, 
1268; Colgate and Rodd, ibid., 1910, 97, 1585; Barlow and Pope, ibid., 1910, 97, 2308). 

Physical Chemistry.—In working out relationships between physical properties on 
the one hand and chemical composition and constitution on the other, much success has 
been achieved in the case of the refractive power of liquid substances. In this con- 
nection the recent thorough revision of the atomic refraction and dispersion values is 
noteworthy (Eisenlohr, Zeiisch. physikal. Chem., toro, 75, 585). ‘The new figures 
{which take the place of those recorded in £. B. vi., 70), are as follows:— 
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D Ds Hy HeHe HyHe 
100 1.115 11220 0 023 0,049 
S25 


Hydrogen. « Loge 4 

Oxygen, hydroxy! 215220 1 1g3t 1 gg o 0015 
Oxygen, ether. 2 2 2 2 lk 1 1649 «1862 coz 0019 
Oxygen, carbonyl © 2... . 2 Bg 2211 2247 «2267 0057 0 078 
Chiorine felon ee a Ag do 5 a3 5967 6043 6101 O 107 © I68 
Bromine. . 2. 1 ee ee 3 8 865 8999 9152 0211 0 340 
Jodine 213-757 13 900 14 224 14 §21 0 482 0 775 
Carbon (singly bound) . «+ 2413 2418 2438 2466 0025 0 056 
Double linkage of carbon 168 7; © 200 

2 





; 1 8241 8930-138 
Taple linkage of carbon | | | 2 g28 2598 2506 2.538 O99 0371 
Nitrogen in primary aliphatic amines 2 309 2 322 2 368 2397 0059 0.086 

‘The view that liquid water, on the ground of its peculiar physical properties, is a 
mixture of so-called “ water-molecules ” and “ ice-molecules,” the latter being more 
complex but less dense, has lately been strengthened by the preparation of new varieties 
of ice. When water at a pressure of about 3,000 atmospheres is cooled first to —80° C. 
and then to ~180° C., a specimen of clear ice is obtained which sinks in liquid air and is 
therefore denser than ordinary ice, but which swells up and crumbles to the ordinary 
variety when the temperature is allowed to rise to —130° (Tammann, Zeitsch. physikal. 
Chemt., 1910, 72, 609). More lately still, two new forms of ice have been described, 
one of which appears only above o° C, (Bridgman, Proc. Amer. Acad., 1912, 47, 441). 
There is much to be said for another view that liquid water is a mixture of ice-molecules 
He0s, water-molecules HyO2, and steam-molecules HO, the relative proportion of these 
varying with the temperature (Bousfield and Lowry, Trans., Faraday Soc., 1910, 6, 85). 
According to Bose (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1908, 14, 269) even steam contains a certain 
Proportion of double molecules. 

The notable work of Morse and his co-workers on the osmotic pressure of sugar solu- 
tions has lately been summarised (Amer. Chem J., 1911. 45,91, 237, 383, 5171 554; 1912, 
48, 29). The ratio of osmotic pressure to gas pressure is constant for 2 given sucrose 
solution between o° and 25° and tends to increase slightly with the concentration 
(reckoned in gm. mols. sucrose per rooo gm. water) up to the value 1.114 for unit con- 
centration, These results show conclusively that osmotic pressure is directly propor- 
tional to the absolute temperature. The Earl of Berkeley’s work on calcium ferrocyanide 
solutions (Phil. Trans., A., 1909, 209, 177, 319) proves that the values of osmotic pres- 
sure measured directly are in close agreement with the values deduced from the vapour 
pressures of the solutions (compare E. B. xxv, 369 et seq., article '* Solution ”), 

New forms of apparatus for measuring osmotic pressure have been suggested by 
Fouard (Compt. rend., 1911, 152, 519) and Trouton (Proc. Rov. Soc., A., 1912, 86, 149). 
‘A noteworthy case of a natural membrane giving rise to osmotic effects is furnished by 
the covering of certain barley grains (Brown, Prac. Roy. Soc., B., 1909, 81, 82). 

The view that hydrates exist in aqueous solutions is now accepted by the majority 
of physical chemists, but opinion differs widely as to how far their composition can be 
ascertained (see, for instance, Washburn, Teck. Quart , 1908, 21, 360, Jones, Amer. 
Chem. J., 1909, 41, 19; Hudson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1909, 31, 63, Rothmund, Zeitsch, 
Physikal. Chem., 1909, 69, 523; Armstrong, Chem. News, 1g1t, 103,97). An analogous 
problem is presented by binary mixtures of organic liquids. The physical properties 
of a mixture of two nominally indifferent liquids may differ considerably from what is 
to be expected on the basis of the composition of the mixture and the corresponding 
properties of the pure components (see, for instance, Faust, Zeitsch. phystkal. Chem., 
1912, 79, 97; Schulze, Zeitsch. Elekivochem., 1912, 18, 77). Such deviations may be 
connected with the formation of a compound or with the association of similar molecules, 
and some noteworthy attempts have been made recently to estimate quantitatively the 
influence of these two factors in special cases (see Dolezalek, Zeitsch. physikal, Chem., 
1908, 64, 7275 1910, 72, 191; Schulze, Physikal. Zeitsch., 1912, 13, 425)- 

Much interest attaches to the study of organic liquids as ionising media. Of these, 

ide resembles water most closely; as shown by Walden, its solvent power is very 
its dielectric constant is somewhat greater than that of water, while potassium 
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iodide and vanous alkylammonium salts are as highly ionised in formamide as in aqueous 
solution The equivalent conductivity for a salt dissolved in an organic solvent increases 
with dilution, and the lmmting value Ao may be deduced, as for aqueous solutions, on 
the basis of a linear relationshup between the equivalent conduct.vity and the cube 
root of the concentration (see Philip and Courtman, J Chem Soc, 1910, 97, 1261, 
Walden, Zestsch phystkal Chem , 1911, 78, 257) Walden confirms the general validity 
of the rule according to which the product of Ae for a given salt and the viscosity of 
the solvent 1s a constant 

‘The evidence bearing on the validity of Ostwald’s dilution law as apphed to acids 
m aqueous solution (see E B 1x, 217 ef seq , article “ Electrolysis ”) bas recently been 
examined by Kendall (J Chem Soc, t9t2, ror, 1275), who finds that the most probable 
value for the tonic conductivity of hydrogen 1s 347 2 at 25° (313 9 at 18°) Anew dilu- 
tion formula, shown to be in barnony. with the Sspenimental conductivity data for 


=k+ct ™ where k and c are constants 
G-m) 


for each acid, and m 1s the coefficient of ionisation 

The position of colloidal solutions, relatively to crystallordal solutions on the one 
hand and to mechanical suspensions on the other, has been made clear with the help 
of the ultramicroscope The movements of colloidal particles are 10 harmony wito the 
assumptions of the hinetic theory and the agreement between the observed and calculat- 
ed values for their velocity amounts to a proof of the kinetic nature of heat (see Browitan 
Movement oy Molecular Reality, by Perrin, 1910, Ostwald’s Outlines of Gene-al Chem- 
tsiry, p 485 

In connection with the osmotic activity of colloids, the case of Congo red especially 
has been investigated (Bayliss Proc Roy Soc, B 1909, 8r 269, 1911, 84, 229, Biltz, 
Zeusch phystkal Chem, 1909 68 357, 1910, 73 481, 1911,77 91) It seems, however, 
that peculiar equalities of concentration are set up on two sides of the osmotic mem- 
brane, and it 1s therefore not permissible in this and simular cases to deduce the molec- 
ular weight from the recorded osmotic pressure (see Donnan, Zeitsch Elekt-ochem , 
IQIK, 17, yes J Chem Soc , 1911, 99, 1554, Moore, Roaf and Webster, Bsochem J, 
1911 6, 10) 

The phenomenon of adsorption attracts much attention, especially since it has a 
bearing on such practical problems as the mechanism of dyeimg the nature of the tan- 
ming process and the purification of sewage Reference may be made here to mnvesti- 
gations dealing with the adsorption of gases by charcoal (Homfray, Proc Roy Soc 
4, 1910, 84 99 Titoff, Zertsch physskal Chem, rgx0, 74 641), of sugars by charcoal 
(Herzog and Adler, Zetlsck phystal Chem , 1909 60, 79), of acids by wool (Georgie. ics, 
Monatsch , 1911 32,635 1912 33 45) of todine by starch (Barger and Field, J Chem 
Soc, 1912 ror, 1394) and of dyes by sand and natural fibres (Dreaper and Davis J 
Soc Chem Ind 1912 31 100) Experiments on the adsorption of acetic acid from its 
aqueous solutions by charcoal show the occurrence of a maumum of adsorption The 
validity therefore of the usual adsorption formula 1~ke" must be limited (Schmidt, 
Zeilsch physikal Chem , 1910, 74, 689, 1912 78, 667, Arrhenius J Chem Soc , 1912, 
102 w, 139) 

It 1s well known that the course of a chemical change mav be profoundly modified 
by the presence of foreign substances Recent quantitative study of the photochemical 
reaction between hydrogen and chlorine has shown that this change 1s miubited by oxy- 
gen, nitrogen chloride, mitnc owde ozone and chlorine diomde, while carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, nitrous oaide and chlorime monoxide act only as diluents (see Chapman and 
MacMahon, J Chem Soc 1910 97,845} In several well known case» the presence of 
water 1s necessary for the occurrence of chemical change The rate of decomposition 
of moist ozone at 100°, however 1s not appreciably different from that of the carefully 
dred gas (Chapman and Jones J Chem Soc , tort, 99, 1811) soe 

Analyiscat Chemistry —Trom the mass of detail work published in this branch ~ 
one of two points of general interest and rmportance can be selected 


acids of all types, 1s proposed, viz 
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be bacteria; and others agzin 2a an entirely separate group of unicellular organisms 
showing little affinity either with bacteria or with any group of Protozoa. The balance 
of evidence certainly points to their exclusion from the animal kingdom, 

Protozoa (Generat).—Dobell has raised an interesting but fine-drawn point in classi- 
fication, relating not only to Protozoa but to all so-called unicellular organisms, animal, 
vegetable and on the borderland. The definition of a cell, he says in effect, is that it 
ia part of an organism. Metazoa and Metaphyta are certainly cellular organisms, 
inasmuch as their bodies are built up of cells. But Protozoa and Protophyta are not 
unicellular, inasmuch as they are not cellular organisms at all. So also although 
gametes are cells, specialised cells of multicellular organisms, the fertilised egg-cell 
is not a cell but a whole organism. 

E, A. Minchin, in a valuable new treatise on the whole group of Protozoa (see also 
&. B. xxii, 479 of seg.), discusses 2 similar problem from a wider standpoint. He 
suggests that there are three stages in the evolution of organisms. First there is the 
evolution of the cell itself from some primitive organism, such as for instance the 
Chlamydozoa, if these prove to be real, independent entities. In such evolution the 
cytoplasm and chromatin became distinct, and the chromatin became differentiated 
into a nucleus. The second stage was a further elaboration of the cell, with perfection 
of the processes of nuclear division and the establishment of syngamy and true sex. 
Only after these would have come the third stage, the evolution of ordinary multi- 
cellular animals and plants in different directions. In the same treatise, following 
separately published memoirs by himself and others, Minchin discusses the relations 
between parasitic and free-living protozoa. 

Much of the brilliant work on pathogenic Protozoa has been carried out by medical 
men and. specialists, acquainted chiefly with the forms that cause disease. From 
the broad point of view, parasites are abnormal and aberrant members of their race, 
and their life-history cannot be understood without knowledge of their normal rela- 
tives. Many parasites are new products of evolution. There is reason to believe 
that Trypanosoma rhodesiense, a trypanosome fatal to human beings, has come 
into existence quite recently, and many others show the marked disharmony with 
their surroundings that is characteristic of unsettled form and changing habit. From 
the vast assemblage of Protozoa that live free lives in the mud or water or air, some, 
from time to time, find their way into the bodies of living creatures and contrive to 
maintain existence in their new quarters. It can seldom happen that such intruders 
are by accident so nicely adapted to a particular host that they can live in it and in 
no other. They show a genetal power of tolerating parasitic life by being able to 
live in many different kinds of animals. But they also show a want for adaptation to 
their new habitat by multiplying unreasonably, and causing fatal disturbance in the 
body of their host. Plainly it can be no advantage to a parasite to kill its host, so 
destroying the living substance on which it subsists, and thus in course of time, partly 
by modification of the parasite and partly by modification of the host, a mutual tolera- 
tion is acquired. The protozoon becomes accurately adapted to life in a particular 
host and causes it lttle or no harm. Parasites of such long-settled habit abound 
in all kinds of terrestrial and aquatic animals, but occasionally it happens, by a new 
intrusion from the stock of non-parasitic creatures, or by the migration of a possible 
host into a new country, that cases of organic disharmony occur, with a consequent 
catastrophic aweep of disease. 

Isle of Wight Disease of Bees.—The cause of this disease, which has been extremely 
destructive in recent years, has been discovered by H. B. Fantham and A. Porter. It 
is 8 minute microsporidian parasite, named by its discoverers Nosema apis, and infest- 
ing the alimentary tract of the bee. A spore swallowed by a bee becomes amoeboid 
and enters one of the epithelial cells lining the gut. It then becomes nearly spherical, 
feeds, grows actively, and multiplies by binary fission in several ways, producing clus- 
tevs or chains, The presence of the parasite deranges the digestive activities of its 

and is frequently fatel Ultimately sporogony takes place and each of the pan- 
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sporoblasts that are formed turns into a spore capable of passing to a new host. The 
symptoms of the disease in the bee are general ill-health, inability to fly, distention 
of the abdomen, and dry dysentery. Hives, honey, comb and pollen all may become 
contaminated with the spores, and the only mode of combatting the disease is com- 
plete destruction of the infected stocks. Dead bees, old combs and hives must be 
burnt. Warm weather is favourable to the bees, and cold and rainy seasons to the 
parasite. It seems to be the case that individual bees may become accustomed to 
the presence of the parasite and so form permanent reservoirs of the disease. Micro- 
scopic examination is the only method of being certain in the case of weakly or sus- 
picious stocks. The parasite probably lives through the winter in hibernating bers, 
and there is no evidence of such hereditary infection as occurs in the case of the allied 
parasite of silkworms (Nosema bombycis). 


Porifera (Sponges). 

Most of the new work in this group (see Z. B, xxv, 715 @ seg.) is too technical 
for summary here, consisting of descriptions of new species, details as to geographical 
distribution, discussions of the minute anatomy, mode of origin and classification of 
the spicules, nature of the reproductive cells and structure of the tissues. H. F, Moore 
has published (in the Bulletin of the American Bureau of Fisheries, Vol. xxviii) two 
important economic memoirs. He shows that the Mediterranean fisheries still pro- 
duce over half in value of the world’s supply of sponges, but that the newer fisheries 
of the American coast produce by far the largest quantity, although a predominance 
of the lower priced kinds reduces the value to about one-third of that of the Mediter- 
ranean fisheries, All known and exploited sponge-beds, however, throughout the 
world, are showing more or less marked indications of depletion, and in some cases, 
especially in Florida, there has been a conspicuous falling off in the product under 
average conditions. This is due more to the intensity of the fishing, than to the taking 
of small sponges or to improper methods that could be suppressed. The demand is 
outrunning the supply; prices are rising, and the beds are being fished as they have 
never been before. Moore thinks that we must look to the development of sponge 
culture in territorial and extra-territorial waters as the chief hope for future progress. 
Experiments made under the direction of the Commissioner of Fisheries showed that 
the method of grafting superior varieties on inferior stocks failed in practice, the graft 
and the stock growing equally by simple processes of regeneration. Raising new 
sponges from eggs may be practical in future, but the most successful commercial process 
appears to be a simple propagation from cuttings. Sponges obtained in commercial 
fishing, that are too small or too badly shaped to be valuable, are reserved for propa- 
gation. ‘The rather elaborate method, suggested by Dr. H. V. Wilson, of inducing the , 
formation of degenerate bodies, which, on separation, grow up into little sponges, 
has been replaced by simply cutting up the sponges into pieces. From roo to 120 
“ plants,” each readily capable of independent growth, were obtained by this method 
from @ six-inch sponge, but in practice it was found more economical to divide the 
mother sponge into a smaller number of larger pieces, each about two by three inches. 
The mortality was smaller and the rate of growth greater in these larger cuttings. 
The cuttings are attached to concrete disks by lead-cased iron wires. Assuming 
a mortality of about 20 per cent, the net value, at the end of four years from the date 
of planting, was ascertained to be about four times the cost of planting, and it was 
estimated that an initial outlay of about 225 dollars an acre would yield about 200 
dollars per annum. The calculations were based on actual experiments and Moore 
believes them to be conservative. 


Cotlentera, 
‘The vast bulk of new literature gublished on the Coclenteta Gee E. B. vi, Gap, 
et seg.) does not contain much of outstanding interest. The most notable publkeation 
is A. G. Maver’s creat monograph on the Medusse of the warld. consisting af theen 
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volumes containing ever 700 pages, 428 figures and 76 plates, This memoir is in the 
first place systematic, but it containa many discussions of morphological, physiological 
and sembryological points, and a very full list of reference to literature. The author 
insists that the medusa form has been acquired independently in different groups. 
F. Wood Jones has published an interesting contribution to the theory of coral-reef 
formation (see E. B. vii, 132 ef seg.), the result of observations made during a pro- 
longed residence on the Cocos-Keeling atoll. He thinks that Darwin’s subsidence 
theory cannot explain the formation of this atoll, for the lagoon has become shallower 
since 1825, amd the structure of the reef shows no evidence of subsidence since its 
first formation, Equally he rejects Murray’s theory of solution, as coral sand is 
constantly accumulating in the lagoon and calcium carbonate is being deposited. He 
thinks that the process of sedimentation is the chief factor. Corals are unable to grow 
where sediment falls on the zooids in any quantity, and accordingly the set of winds 
and waves and the limit of the slope on which sediment will lie quietly are the defining 
conditions of coral growth. Where there is a free wash of water, the zooids are kept 
clear of sediment and flourish; where there is an eddy or a quiet pool, or a depth of water 
beyond the reach of the waves, sediment lies and inhibits coral growth. 
Echinoderma. 

‘The most important new work on the group (see E. B. viii, 871 ef seg.) is Mr. H. L. 
Hawkins’ memoir on the Holectypoid sea-urchins, which he regards as forming an 
order intermediate between the regular and irregular urchins, but which have been 
characterised by a “ persistently retarded progress in evolution,” with the result that 
study of them throws much light on the relations and classification of the whole group. 

Pearl Oysters. 

Dr. Lyster Jamieson has published several memoirs dealing with the pearl-fishing 
industry in different parts of the world (see E. B. xxi, 25 ef seg.), and the practical 
failure of attempts that have been made to improve it by biological investigations, 
a failure which he is disposed to attribute in the first place to the inexperience of the 
investigators with the practical side of the industry. In particular he throws doubt 
on an interesting theory which seemed to have a practical bearing. The pearly sub- 
stance {s frequently deposited round some adventitious foreign body which has found 
its way to the pearl oyster. In the case of the Ceylon pearl oyster, the foreign body 
was supposed to be the larva of a tape-worm, the adult stage of which infests a fish 
which preys on the oysters. It seemed a possible inference that if the fish were en- 
couraged near the oyster beds, there would be 2 greater chance of oysters being infected 
by the eggs of the tape-worm, with a consequent increased production of pearls. Dr. 

- Jamieson’s observations lead him to dispute the fact and the inference. He thinks it 
more probable that the production of pearls in the oystet is the result of a pathological 
immigration of the epidermis into the tissues, the cause of which is unknown, and that 
if tape-worm larvae do really occur in the shell-fish, the case is one merely of the co- 
incident presence of two diseases, one associated with peari-production and the other 
with no practical relation to it. 

Disease- Bearing Arthropods. 

The new knowledge of the part played by biting and blood-sucking Arthropods 
in the carrying of disease from infected animals to man, from man to man, or from 
man to animals, has led to much careful werk on the Arthropods themselves (see Z. B. 
i, 673 ef seq.). Of this the most important are a great monograph on ticks (Ixodoidea) 
by Messrs. Nuttall, Warburton, Cooper and Robinson; the fifth and completing volume 
of Theobald’s monograph on the Culicidse, in which there are invaluable descriptions 
of tropical gnats and mosquitoes; and E. "B Austen’s beautifully illustrated treatise 
on African blood-sucking flies. On the practical side, there has been an increasing trend 


Brahe towards incriminating large game animals, especially in Africa, as permanent 
of disease, with the consequent demand for the relaxation or abolition of the 
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game-laws for the protection of such animals. On the other hand it is urged that every 
excuse is taken for assaults on the game-laws, that the scientific indictment is far 
from complete, and that if the extermination of large ruminants wore carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would be even more necessary to kill off the domesticated animals 
as these come into more immediate contact with man. 

Social Termites. 

Karl Escherich has published an unusually interesting volume on the habits of the 
socal “ white ants ” or termites (see E. B. xxvi, 643 et seq.), based on studies made 
in Ceylon, He confirms the extraordinary fact that some of these insects cultivate 
fungi which they use as food, and, in the case of four Ceylonese species, describes 
and illustrates the fungus gardens in the termitaria. He found that two species of 
termites, or a species of termites and a species of ant, frequently inhabited the same nest. 
In every case, however, the relations appeared to be unfriendly; the actual chambers 
and fungus gardens of the different species were separated by walls, and if accidental 
breaches were made, the rivals fought bitterly. He confirms Holmgren’s “ exudate ” 
theory, according to which the queen termite exudes from the surface of her body a 
substance that is eagerly sought by the workers. ‘They lick her, not to keep her clean, 
but to obtain the coveted food, and they even distribute to other workers regurgitated. 
morsels of it. Termites are one of the chief pests in tropical countries, all wooden 
structures, papers, books and cloth being attacked by them. Escherich describes a 
German apparatus, made for locating these insects and so marking them down for 
extermination. It consists of a microphone protected by a funnel-shaped guard 
and connected with a telephone receiver. The microphone is inserted in the earth, 
or in soft tree-stumps, and the crawling termites can be heard, even if they are at a 
considerable distance. When a termitarium has been discovered, it can be attacked 
in various ways, All apertures but one may be plugged with clay, and a stopping of 
tow soaked with carbon-bisulphide may be placed in the last opening. Still better 
is a device by which the fumes of arsenic and sulphur heated on glowing charcoal are 
blown through the nest by a small hand-pump. 


General Morphology of Mollusca. 

A. Naef has published the first of what is intended to be an elaborate set of investi- 
gations into the morphology of molluscs (see Z. B. xviii, 669 et seg., and allied articles). 
He rejects any idea of a relationship between flat-worms (Platyhelminthes) and mol- 
luscs, holding the latter to be intimately connected with annelid worms both by descent 
and by structure. He states that there is a sharp division between the Chitons, which 
he regards as not having reached the true molluscan grade, and the Eumollusca. The, 
typical forms of the latter are the Gastropods and Cephalopods. In these the body 
is divided into two segments, the head-foot region and the visceral region, the two 
being joined by a rudimentary neck. The hind region shows traces of a primitive 
metamerism, and a retroflexion of the hind-gut with the mantle and shell is character- 
istic of it, The gastropods had primitjvely either a planospiral or a turbospiral shell, 
and it was only when swimming habits were replaced by creeping habits that the 
spiral was corrected by a torsion. In embryological development the appearance of 
the torsion has been pushed further and further back, until it appears even in the 
embryo. He recognises four stages in the phylogeny of gastropods:—Planospira 
stage (¢.g. Bellerophon), Turbospira stage (Plewrotomaria), Prototrochus stage (Trochus 
and Patella), Metatrochus stage (Paludina, Atlanta, Actacon, Limacina). He places 
Hedicina and Nerita (on the morphology of which G. C. Bourne has also written an 
important memoir, regarding them as highly modified derivatives of a primitive type) 
between the last two groups. 


The Retations ond Phylogeny of Mammals. 


W. K. Gregory has written (Bulletin of the American Museum of Natuzaiifistary) 
a broadly-based study of the relations and phylogeny of the orders obiiatalllidds (see 
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E. B. xvii, s20 ef seq., and allied articles), He insists on the importance of not being 
Jed by misleading analogies. The phylogenetic and systematic value of a character 
cannot be properly valued until its adaptive character has been understood; the trend 
of adaptation of the whole organism and of its race should be sought for. The intricate 
complex of homology and analogy, of adaptation and of change of function, must be 
analysed, and the little noticed “‘ palaeotelic,” non-adaptive characters must be looked 
for, as they often afford the best evidence of remote relationship. Gregory is restating 
in somewhat different terms what the present writer urged more than ten years ago 
(Trans. of the Linnaean Society, r9or, pp. 178 and 270}, that a valuation of zoological 
characters must precede effective application of them to consideration of phylogenetic 
relationships. Unfortunately it often happens that the systematist, desting with exist- 
ing forms, finds notable distinguishing characters which sufficiently unite or separate 
existing animals, and is therefore content to base diagnoses on these. The first distinc- 
tion to be made, however, if phylogeny is the goal, is between characters that are primi- 
tive and characters which have been modified from the primitive condition. It is plain 
that the common possession of primitive characters, however convenient a docket for 2 
Pigeon-hole, is no guide to affinity. If all the primitive mammals possessed five digits, 
there is no reason why those that still possess five digits should be more closely allied 
than any of them may be with those that have lost one or more of the digits. So also 
modified characters must be analysed; there is no reason to suppose that similar modifi- 
cations imply affinity, as for instance adaptive modifications or losses of a numerical 
part of a common heritage. Gregory applies such reasoning in detail to the orders of 
mammals and has reached many interesting conclusions. 

Be thinks that it is unnecessary to have recourse to unknown Amphibian-like crea- 
tures of the Devonian in the search for the immediate ancestors of the Mammalia. 
Following Osborn and Broom, he thinks that mammals have been derived from the 
Triassic reptilian order Cynodontia, although not from any known member of it. He 
looks specially in these reptiles to the constitution of the temporal arch, the develop- 
ment of the secondary palate and of paired occipital condyles, the presence of teeth 
differentiated into incisors, canines, premolars and molars, and to the enlargement and 
functional importance of the dentary bone and the structure of the limb-girdles and 
limbs, The Cynodonts “ structurally if not genetically ” bridge over the gap between 
mammals and reptiles, for, in combination with the mammalian features that have just 
been mentioned, they possess many teptilian characters inherited from below. He 
thinks that the secretion of milk might have been a by-product of the change from cold- 
blooded reptiles to warm-blooded mammals, and the young reptilian mammals, hatched 
from eggs catried on the ventral surface of their mother, licked or sucked the secretion 
because “it tasted good,” before it became of economic importance to them. He 
accepts the evidence that the primitive mammals possessed imbricated scales probably 
arranged in transverse rows, and that the first hairs were flattened structures protruding 
‘between the true scales. 

With regard to the Monotremes, Gregory discusses but dismisses the tempting 
theory that they were derived from some family of Triassic or Permian reptiles other 
than thet which gave origin to the higher mammals, and holds that the common an- 
cestors of Monotremes, Marsupials and Placentals were already mammals. The 
Monotreme stock, however, must have begun to diverge from the Marsupio-Placental 
remnant at an exceedingly remote period. Not only do the Monotremes retain many 
primitive reptilian characters not found in higher types, notably i in the reproductive 
system, shoulder girdle and pelvis, but they have also had time to acquire so Many 
deep-seated peculiarities in the skull, that the Monotreme skull may be set in a class by 
itself, in contrast with the primitive Marsupio-Plecental type. There is a balance of 
evidence in favour of accepting Seeley’s view that the Protodonts may be related to the 
Cynodonts, but in view of the lack of evidence for placing them in either of the mamma- 

and of their progressive characters aa compared with reptiles, Gregory 
‘provisionally as representing a primitive group to which Haeckel’s name 
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“ pro-mammalia ” may be applied. The Multituberculata must be regarded as related 
with the marsupials, but were not diprotodont. The Triconodonts, excluding Peralestes, 
are also to be regarded as having marsupial affinities and to be distinct from the Multi- 
tuberculata, The Trituberculata, although showing Creedont and Insectivore resem- 
blances, are also more nearly related with the Metatheria. The primitive Marsupial 
skull on the whole approaches the Cynodont type more nearly than does that of the 
Monotremes, and the Marsupio-Placental remnant still retained some of these reptilian 
characters after the branching off of the Monotremes, but, owing to the assumption of 
semi-arboreal habits, it lost the Monotreme characters of the shoulder girdle. At such 
a point the divergence of the Marsupials and Placentals began, the former retaining 
and perfecting their arboreal characters. He gives a conception which he admits to be 
somewhat speculative, as the fossil history is obscure, of the ancestral Insectivores, 
These would be ordinally related with the contemporary ancestors of the Creodonts, 
but would be distinguished chiefly by smaller size and less robust structure, more 
elongate snout and premaxillaries, smaller canines, smaller and more sharply cusped 
molars, and perhaps by habits that were more arboreal, less predatory and more in- 
sectivorous-frugivorous. He removes the Tillodonts from their supposed relations 
with the Rodents, and places them near the Insectivore-Creodont stock. 

The Creodonts are to be derived from Mesozoic Insectivora, and their relationship 
with polyprotodont Marsupialia rests chiefly on convergence. The Sparassodonts 
‘were very early separated from the Creodonts. The Fissip@de Carnivora are deacended 
from Creodonts by way of the Miacidae. The Fissipede Carnivora, as shown especially 
by the close relation between seals and bears, are derivatives of Arctoid Fissipedes. 

The Menotyphla (Txpaiidee, Macroscelididae), Dermoptera (Galeopithecidae), 
Chiroptera and Primates are associated in a super-order to which Gregory gives the 
name Archonta ("Apxywy, chief, cf. German Herrenthiere). The separation of lemurs 
from apes and monkeys may date back to the Lower Eocene, but the close relationship 
of the two groups is accepted. The whole group Archonta is to be taken as a derivative 
from large-brained arboreal Insectivores resembling Tupaia in many ways. 

The Rodentia form an extremely ancient order, perhaps going back to the Creta- 
ceous, and it seems possible that their stem forms were Blesozoic Placental, allied to the 
ancestors of the modern Insectivora and possibly to the contemporary ancestors of some 
of the Edentates, The extremely diverse character of the animals which are grouped as 
Edentata for convenience, is accepted, and Gregory thinks that there is a balance of 
evidence for the view that the Xenarthra, Tubulidentata and Pholidota are the highly 
modified descendants of some Mesozoic Placentals which branched off before the differ- 
entiation of Insectivores, Creodonts and Proto-ungulates. The various suborders of 
hoofed mammals are connected by “a tangled web of resemblances,” a web which 
early caused the “ order” Ungulata to be regarded as a natural group. It is probable, 
however, that convergent and parallel evolution accounts for many of the resemblances, 
The Artiodactyla are widely removed not only from the Perissodactyla, but from all 
other ungulate groups, and may be an offshoot from the ancestors of the Creodont 
Mesonychidae, or even from some Lemuroid-Insectivore group. Even in the lower 
Eocene, Artiodactyls and Perissodactyls are separated by deep-seated characters. Alt 
the remaining ungulate suborders may trace their ancestry back to a varied order of 
Cretaceous Proto-ungulates, which were primitive Placentals of small size, related with 
the Creodont-Insectivore stock, but falling under the original definition of the Con 
dylarthra, By Basal Eocene times they had spread, probably from same Boreal 
Holarctic gentre as yet unknown, into North America, South America and Burope, and 
had already split up into well marked families, such as Phenacodonts, Meniscotheres, 
Periptychids and Pantolambdids in N. Americz, Condylarths and Amblypods in Europe, 
and Condylarths, Periptychids and Homalodotheria in S. America. Later on the 
Amblypoda may have sprung from the N. American Pantolambdids, the Hyraces, 
Embrithopods, Barutheres, Proboscidea and Sirenia from a Lower Eocene African stock; 
the Perissodactyis and Chalicotheres from Holarctic Condylarths allied to the Phenago- 
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donts; and the Litopterna from the S. American representatives of the Menisco- 
theriidac. 

The relations of the Cetacea, including the Zeuglodonts, seem to be with the Insecti- 
vore-Creadont group, but ne good evidence of a specially great antiquity of the order, 
or of relationship with the Marsupials or Pre-Placentals, has been advanced. 


: Longevity in Mammals and Birds. 

P, Chalmers Mitchell has published an elaborate memeir on Jongevity in Mammals 
and Birds (see E. B. xvi, 974 ef seq.), with special reference to the viability of these 
animals in captivity. It is obviously impossible, except in the rarest cases, to obtain 
information as to the duration of life in wild animals, and therefore enquiry into the 
duration of life of animals in captivity is the best available means of reaching knowledge 
as to the relative longevity in different groups, and as to their viability in captivity, or 
power of resistance to new environment. He examined the records of duration of life 
in captivity of over 20,000 individual mammals and birds, and has collated and classified 
these systematically, giving in the case of each species the average duration and the 
maximum duration, comparing the figures with maxima otherwise kriown or suspected. 
He points out, however, that the materials were defective in two important respects, 
inasmuch as the age and condition of the individuals at the time of their reception were 
unknown or unnoted. 

Following Sir Ray Lankester, he distinguishes between potential longevity, the limit 
of age which an individual could reach if placed in the most favourable circumstances, 
and average or specific longevity, the average age to which the members of a species 
attain under the natural conditions to which a species has become adapted. The differ- 
ence betwgen the two is a measure of the severity of the conditions to which the species 
is subjected. When creatures of closely similar structure are compared, it appears that 
greater size is generally associated with longer life and higher viability. But’ the 
correlation completely fails when animals of different structure are compared; carnivores 
for instance, in proportion to their size, are much longer lived than herbivores; and, 
except for ostriches, which resemble herbivorous mammals in many respects, all 
birds, in proportion to their size, can attain much greater ages than mammals. 

In dealing with animals in captivity, Mitchell replaces the terms “ potential longev- 
ity’ and “ average longevity ” by “ maximum duration ” and “ average duration.” 
He comes to the practical conclusions that the climate to which a captive animal is 
native has the smallest possible relation with its viability in captivity, and that the idea 
which has so lang governed those who are responsible for captive animals, that it is 
necessary above all things to protect them from cold, leads to complete failure. Mam- 
mals and birds not only can endure considerable cold, but are favourably affected by 
frequent and rapid changes of temperature. In the long list of species that have been 
kept in captivity, there is no case of even reasonably good viability where the animals 
have been kept indoors and provided with artificial heat. All the cases of mammals 
and birds where there has been relative success are those where the creatures either had 
no artificial heat at all, or had constant access to the open air from their warm shelters. 
These conclusions are in harmony with the methods which are beginning to find their 
way into zoological gardens and stock-breeding establishments, but many stubborn 
prejudices have yet to be conquered. Incidentally Mitchell points out that the presence 
of parasites has an important bearing on viability. The conditions of small well-heated 
quarters are most favourable to the preservation of parasites and to the chances of 
healthy creatures being infected by their neighbours, so that the temperature relations 
in many cases may act on the viability of animals through the intermediary of parasites. 


A New Fossit Primate. 
Although no reasonable biologist doubts the descent of man from ape-like ancestors, 
: evidence of the actual line of déscent is vague and dubious to an extent that 
fies the existence of the popular phrase “ missing link.” In rgro our state 
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of knowledge was roughly as follows. It was accepted on the one hand that even the 
lowest existing savage was much modified from any intermediate ancestor, and was truly 
2 member of the species to which the highest civilised types belong, and on the other 
that the existing anthropoid apes were equally modified, probably in a degenerate or 
specialised direction, from the common man-ape ancestor. Human skulls like those of 
Neanderthal and Spy showed the existence of a race of cave-men with very low fore- 
heads and prominent brow-ridges which in many respects were anthropoid in type, 
differing rematkably from the modern type and resembling adult gorillas and chimpan- 
zees, ‘These are of no great geological antiquity, Abundant fossit remains of a very 
much older date showed the existence, in Miocene and Pliocene times, of large creatures 
certainly apes, but more human than existing apes, and suggesting the degeneracy of 
the modern anthropoids. Finally Dr, Dubois’s Javan discovery of Pithecanthropus 
erectus (E. B, xxi, 665) established the existence of a still more man-like ape, or of a more 
ape-like man than any form hitherto known. Its date was a matter of dubiety; Dr. 
Dubois was disposed to refer it to the Pliocene; a preponderance of expert opinion placed 
it later, in the Pleistocene. Mr. Charles Dawson has now discovered a skull that is 
more interesting and significant as evidence for the descent of man than any hitherto 
known. Four years ago, at Piltdown, near Fletching in Sussex, he discovered the first 
fragment in a bed of gravel usually worked for road metal. During x912 he and Dr. A. 
Smith Woodward, the Keeper of Geology at the British Museum, searched the bed 
assiduously and discovered enough fragments to build up an almost complete skull and 
to make it possible to have an internal cast which showed something of the structure of 
the brain. The skull had the vertical forehead of a modern man with scarcely a trace 
of the prominent brow ridges of the cave-man, but the back of the skuil and neck were 
shaped much more like those of an ape than of any human type. The size of the brain 
was not more than two-thirds that of a modern brain. The jaw, but for the presence of 
two distinctively human teeth, would certainly have been referred to a chimpanzee or 
gorilla, The skull in short was much more like that of a young chimpanzee, those of 
cave-men being like adult chimpanzees. Dr. Woodward's inference is that the Pilt- 
down skull proves the existence of a real intermediate form, a true link between man and 
the ape, while the cave-men were degenerate offshoots of the ancestors of a modern stock. 
The gravel contained mammalian teeth of Pliocene age, and primitive shaped flints of 
the Lower Pleistocene. The unworn condition of the human remains suggests that the 
date is Pleistocene, not Pliocene, and the association with older mammalian relics 
accidental, but the similar staining of the human skull and the Pliocene relics is regarded 
as evidence for the older date. 


The Preservation of Fauna and Flora, 

Tt has long been acknowledged that in every part of the world the existing species 
of animals and plants are being sorely oppressed by man. Many species have become 
extinct within recent times, and the range of nearly every species is becoming restricted. 
It is no doubt part of a general biological process by which a dominant species, extend- 
ing its range and becoming adapted to new and varied conditions, interferes with species 
already in possession. But man as a dominant species has a wider range and greater 
destructive powers than any of the lower forms. The danger of extermination presented 
itself in the most acute form with regard to well known game animals, especially in 
India, America and Africa, but is now being taken up on a wider basis. There is in- 
creasing evidence of a consensus of opinion throughout the civilised world that it is a 
duty of the present generation to preserve for the future eli existing species that are not 
positively inimical to man. The late Lord Salisbury, so long ago as 1899, took an im- 
portant initial step by arranging a convention of the Great Powers interested in Africa 
to cohsider the preservation of the “ wild animals, birds and fish ” of that continent. 
Thé scope of the agreement artived at was practically limited to creatures of economic 
or of sporting value. Defining the number of cach kind of game that can be killed, 
_xégulating the limits of size and sex within which it is permissible to shoot, or to sell the 
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products of the chase, and the establishment of temporary or permanent reserved tracts 
within which the game may recuperate, have been the principal methods advocated 
and adopted. These methods, however, affect only an insignificant part of the existing 
species, and the absolute protection afforded to cettain species often has led to harmful 
results, as it interferes with the balance of nature. 

Opinion is moving more in the direction of the establishment in all suitable places 
of absolute sanctuaries where no animals or plants of any kind ere allowed to be killed 
or taken, except for the direct advantage of the denizens of the sanctuaries, as for 
instance by the removal of noxious individuals, the controlling of species that are in- 
creasing beyond reason, and the extirpation of diseased and unhealthy individuals. 
‘The national parks of the New World are examples on a large scale. In the United 
States, moreover, chiefly by private munificence, a chain of small sanctuaries suitable 
for birds has been formed round the coasts. In Great Britain a new society was founded 
in 1912 to educate public opinion and to endeavour to procure the formation of suitably 
placed sanctuaries and to arrange for their permanent preservation. 


Morine Plankton. 

“ Pulterism.”—The greater number of marine species (see E. B, xxi, 720 ef seg.) are 
carnivorous, and the ultimate source of the food supply of the sea, besides its theoretical 
interest, may have an economic importance as bearing on the migration of pelagic fish. 
It has been supposed generally that the basis of the food supply consisted of microscopic 
plants, specially diatoms (. B. viii, 169 ¢ seq), which multiply in the presence of 

building up their protoplasm from inorganic constituents like the green vege- 
tation ak the land, These are devoured by larger creatures, which in turn are preyed 
on by still larger animals. Professor Putter, of Bonn, partly as a deduction from 
observations on the frequency of marine organisms, partly from examination of the con- 
tents of tHftir digestive organs, and to a lesser extent on experimental work, has ad- 
vocated the view that a large number of marine animals can obtain theit nourishment 
directly from organic solutions present in sea-water, so living like many patasites in 
@ nutritive fluid, or like fungi. So far, however, this view has obtained few adherents. 

Artificial Rearing of Marine Larvoe.—E. J. Allen and E. W. Nelson, working at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Plymouth since 1905, have been investigating the 
methods of rearing the delicate pelagic larvae of marine animals. At an early stage 
they found it necessary to try to grow cultures of diatoms which should be either 
“ pure,” a result extremely difficult to obtain, or “‘ persistent,” by the latter term mean- 
ing a culture which can be carried on practically indefinitely by inoculating fresh sup- 
plies of sterilised water with the diatom required. Culture media, the basis of which 
ig either natural or artificial sea-water, had to be sterilised by heat or filtration, and all 
the operations have to be conducted with bacteriological precautions. Jf normal sea- 
water is the basis, the concentration of the nitrates, and probably also of the phosphates, 
has to be increased, and some further modification, the exact nature of which the 
authors have not yet discovered, has to be produced by treatment with peroxide of 
hydrogen or with animal charcoal. Light and temperature are extremely important, 
but the degree of salinity is indifferent within a wide range. 

‘They have succeeded in making a very large number of persistent cultures on these 
lines. In the rearing of pelagic larval forms of masine animals, the young larvae are 
placed in pure, sterile sea-water, along with a culture of 2 suitable diatom to serve as 
food. As far as possible all other organisms are excluded from the vessels. To obtain 
the larvae, pieces of ripe ovary are taken from a female with sterilised forceps and arg 
placed in sterile sea-water in 2 shallow glass dish, and then fertilised with active sperm 
from a ripe male. In a few minutes the eggs are filtered through silk and placed in 
larger vessels kept at a uniform temperature. In a few hours the healthy larvae rise to 
the, and can be placed in still larger vessels, where they are fed with the culture 

suitable. The amount of food must be abundant from the first, but must 
from getting too thick in the water, by shutting off some of the light or by 
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other suitable methods. In such e fashion very many delicate larvae of echinoderms 
and crustaceans have been reared. 


Heredity, Variation ond Mendelisms. 

The most active workers on all subjects connected with inheritance (see Z. B, xiii, 
350 ef seq.) continue to be those who were stimulated by the rediscovery of Mendel’s 
theories (see E. B. xviii, 115 e¢ seg.). On the experimental side their observations con- 
tinue to increase in bulk, interest and impertance. Biffen, for instance, has succeeded 
in producing a useful variety of wheat by crossing valuable wheats, liable to the attacks 
of rust, with less valuable but immune races, interbreeding the hybrida of the first 
generation, and selecting from their progeny a stock which combines the valuable 
qualities of the one set with the immunity of the other set. Other investigators have 
produced comparable results by other methods, but Biffen’s work was prosecuted on the 
lines suggested by the followers of Mendel, and can be readily interpreted, as indeed 
Biffen interprets them, in the theoretical language of Mendelism. 

From the point of view of theory, the sharp contrast with other views, which appeared 
to delight the Mendelian school in the early days of its exuberance, is becoming more 
and more blurred. It was urged, for instance, that Mendelian inheritance waa almost 
a demonstration of the views of those who held that, because species are discontinuous, 
they had arisen by discontinuous variation (see E. B. xxvii, 906 ef seg.). It now 
appears that amongst continuous variations some may be due to “' fluctuation,” and 
others may be Mendelian motations. The argument frorfi size of variation has gone, 
and with it the attractive suggestion of e causal connection between the discontinuity of 
species and that of variation. We are back to the theoretical position of Darwin, and 
have to make a choice, as he did, between the probability of the one set or the other 
being more important. Further experimental results have broken down the conception 
of the sharp contrast between “ dominant ” and “ recessive” characters. If allelo- 
morphs always exist in pairs, one possessing a factor absent in the other, the inheritance 
of colour does not fit the conception of dominance. It is supposed that the colour- 
factors stand in series, and that the presence of the higher member of a series obscures or 
prevents the development of a lower member. Thirdly, the Mendelian proposition 
that the members of an allelomorphic pair are completely segregated in the gametes, 
which was originally regarded as the distinctive feature of Mendeligm, is breaking down. 
In some cases there is either incomplete segregation or even complete fusion of what 
were regarded as alternative characters, and if the conception of purity of the gametes is 
to be maintained, a new analysis of characters must be made. 

It remains to be said, however, that by far the greater part of the modifications, 
attenuations and extenuations of the original theory of the Mendelians has come about 
not from the criticism of those who are hostile to their views, but as their own inter- 
pretations of the results they have obtained. They have found a new organon and are 
employing it to the lasting benefit of science. (P. Caatmers MItcHELt.) 


BOTANY 

‘The past few years have witnessed important changes in the modes of the study of 
plants. Formerly direct observation was the means chiefly adopted in order to extend 
the fringe of knowledge, but at the present time, the method of advance by way of 
experiment has spread to almost every branch of the science, and the habits of thought 
thus induced are influencing the point of view even in departments from which the 
method itself iz excluded from practice. Plant pbysiclogy from its inception bas been 
avowedly experimental, but morphology and taxonomy are also yielding to a force 
which everywhere tends to render the too rigid ideas of a paat time more fluid, and con- 
sequently more fitted to embrace the facts which a wider knowledge has disclosed. 

Genetics.—-The new science of genetics utilises plants no less than animals for its 
material, and is eminently experimental. The remarkable results which it has achieved 

1 See E. B, iv, 29 #f 36g. (and articles referred to, p. 302). 
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ste being illuminated by chemical investigations into the nature of the proximate sub- 
stances which are becoming recognised as the agents responsible for some at least of the 
differences which separate nearly related forms. Mendelian analysis is proving a more 
complicated affair than many people at first anticipated, but the recognition that a 
character or @ group of characters may require the interaction of two or more “ factors " 
is a considerable step in advance. The researches on enzymes (especially the oxydases 
and peroxydases, specially investigated by Chodat and his school) in the determination 
of colour development and colour patterns are especially suggestive in this connection. 
Whiteness, for example, is a character which may be due to a variety of causes, in other 
words colour-absence is a term which includes more than one category. The develop- 
ment of a particular hue in the flowers of a considerable number of plants is recognised 
as depending on the simultaneous co-operation of several “ factors” all of which must 
be present in order that the colour in question may be forthcoming, and in the absence 
of one or more of them the flower may be an albino or white. Oxydases and peroxydases 
above referred to, are known to play an important part in many of these colour produc- 
tions. They clearly represent one of the factorial members of the complex, the others 
being made up of chromogens, substances ultimately derived, in ail probability, from 
glucosides. But the matter is further complicated by the circumstance that whitencss 
may also result from the operation of a chemical “inhibitory ” substance which arrests 
the colour production that ought to ensue from the interaction of enzyme and chromo- 
gen. The recognition of the influence of this factor, and especially its experimental 
investigation by Keeble and Armstrong, has served to clear away much that previously 
obscured the understanding of the occurrence and distribution of whiteness in flowers. 

See M, Wheldale, “Plant oxydases and the chemical inter-relationships of colour varie- 
ties,” Progressus res botantcae, Bd. iii, 1910. Aleo Keeble & Armstrong, papers in the Proc. 
Roy. Soc., vol. 85, 1912.) 

Graft-bybrids.—Much light has, within the last few years, been thrown on the nature 
of the so-called graft-hybrids, especially by the work of E. Baur and H. Winkler. The 
general result of their investigations indicates that graft-hybrids consist of growths in 
which the cellular tissues of both stock and scion take a share, but the tissues, genetical- 
ly derived from each of these two sources, however much they may be intermingled, 
remain organically distinct as far as the retention of their respective individual or 
specific characters is concerned. Sometimes the entire half of the “ hybrid’’ shoot 
resembles one parent, while the other half obviously belongs to the other—or one (stock 
or scion) may be arranged so as to occupy a smaller sector of the shoot regarded in trans- 
verse section. These “‘ sectorial chimaeras” are more easy to recognise than those 
belonging to the “ periclinal” category. Periclinal chimaeras were first correctly 
explained by Baur, and arise when the tissues of stock and scion are so arranged that the 
one more or less covers the other in a concentric fashion, Although the apparent inter- 
mingling of characters especially in the periclinal chimaeras is sometimes intimate, it is 
to be understood that there is no fusion of the protoplasm of the composite structure of 
which the chimaera is made up. What has happened is the production of a sort of mo- 
saic or interweaving of the tissues belonging to the respective constituents, each of which 
preserves its own characters intact, or only exhibits such modification as the correlative 
disturbance of nutritional conditions can effect. Thus it may happen, as in the well- 
known example of Cytisus Adam#, that the tissnes of one of the two constituents may lag 
in development. The resulting shoot then resumes the habit and colour of the original 
constituent of which it is then composed, and if the separation bas really been complete 
no teversion either to the hybrid form or to the character of the other constituent can 
or does take place. 

Winkler, who has successfully produced a number of “‘ graft-hybrids,” clearly states 
that the two co-operating tissue systems of the respective constituents continue to re- 
tain their own specific characters, The composite organism is a mosaic of the cells and 
tissyfiasthe grafted individuals only. In no instance {save in one doubtful one) does 
thi” mextend to a commingling of those finer elements which are ultimately responsi- 
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ble for the adult chatacters of the future adult, even at the time when they are lurking 
within the confines of a single germ cell. Thus the difference between a “ graft-hybrid ” 
and a genuine hybrid is fandamental; the one depends on an accidental coalescence, as 
it were, of specifically distinct individuals, whilst the other owes its origin to the min- 
gling of the parental characters in the germ cell from which it sprang. The example of 
Winkler’s Solanum Donoinanum (hybrid) however may prove to be an example of a 
vegetative fusion of the nuclei of stock and scion since the number of its nuclear chro- 
masomes is intermediate between those of the two parent plants. 

Baur, E. in die ex: vererbungslehre , F911), @ account 
of ist) ject. of ye and of ot fervent i gente Pa a tr 
190%. Ueber Pro; nsliche Ciimaren d. Deutsch, Bot. Gesellsch., Bd. 
sok Winkler Se dead ‘a number of more recent papers, and his larger work entitled 
nlersnchaten ashe Propfbastarde is in course of publication by G. Fischer, J 

Ecology.—Another modern development of botany, ecology, consists in a endeav- 
our not only to systematise the older “ Natural History.” observations, but to utilise 
and, extend them so as to throw light on the causes which underlie and determine the 
grouping and made of distribution of the plants within a given area. This study is be- 
ing prosecuted with vigour, especially in Great Britain and in America, So far as the 
former country is concerned the recent work has been brought together in A. G. Tans- 
ley’s Types of British Vegetation. A considerable amount of experimental work has also 
been undertaken with the object of unravelling the relation between the plant and its 
surrounding, especially the soil conditions. Perhaps the most important of these 
results consists in the recognition of the importance of the physical and physico-chemical 
factors involved. The determination of the “ wilting coefficient” by Briggs and 
Shantz has thrown light on the question of water availability of different soils. The 
percentage of moisture in the soil which is just below what was required to maintain 
the turgidity of the plant (“ wilting coefficient ”) varies definitely in different classes of 
soil according to its physical state of aggregation. This has of course long been known. 
They ascertained that if samples of these different soils, saturated with water, are placed 
in a centrifugal machine and the speed is so arranged as to exert a centrifugal force of 
1,000 g, that the percentage of water which they respectively retain (‘* moisture equiva- 
lent ”) by virtue of absorption or surface tension, stands in a practically constant rela- 
tion to the wilting coefficient, and they express this numerically by stating that within 

all f the vatlo iting coefficient 
very small margin of error, Jnoleture equivalent” equivalent 1.84. 

‘The ecological causes which determine the distributions of plants are not only physi- 
cal but biological and are still for the most part obscure. Investigations, both in Eng- 
land and especially in Canada, bave shown that grass is injurious to young apple trees, 
but a satisfactory and complete explanation of this has not so far been given. Indeed 
the mutual reactions of organisms provides a field for investigation as yet largely open. 

Many of the supposed examples of symbiosis between plants and animals (¢.g. ants) 
have not stood the test of investigation. In the pitchers of nepenthes Jensen found liv- 
ing larvae of 9 species of insects which pass their laval period in these receptacles. They 
contain “ anti-ferments,” which render them immune to the action of the nepentbes 
digestive ferment, apparently in much the same way as intestinal worms escape diges- 
tion in the gut of their animal hosts. In such an example of course the grubs are utilis- 
ing for their own purposes the animal food which, collected in the pitchers, would after 
digestion otherwise have become available for the plant. 

See Briggs and Shantz, two j on “Wilting Coefficient” in The Botanical Gasette, 
vol. Mii 3913% | A. G. prise ond Type Brick Vegetation, ‘egetation, Cambridge, 1911; A. ‘at and 
E. J. Russell, 4 Soils of Le Saney ed Satin, Board of Agriculture & Fisheries, 
London, 191%. 

Cyology,—One of the outstanding results of cytological research which has stood 
the test of criticism consists in the recognition of the importance of the chromosomes. 
These bodies are commgnly very constant, both in form and in number fer a given 
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species, and as is well known they afte donbled at every act of fertilisation and again re- 
duced at some definite stage whieh intervenes between this act and the formation of new 
germ cells, But several itistances are known in which the chromosomes appear fo be- 
have differently as regards their numerical constancy. Thus in the hybrid races of 
Primule Kewensis and in certain cenothera mutants the numbers normal for the parents 
are doubled, and in this duplicated fashion the corresponding numbers are retained 
during the succeeding generations. Moreover when again crossed with forms typicel as 
regards the nuclear coustituents the cenotherss at least behave in a manner different 
from that which the investigations of Rosenberg on Dorsera would lead one to expect. 
For at meiosis the chromosome number does not correspond with, but is es nearly as may 
be intermediate between, the two forms which are numerically different, as Gates, 
Geerts, and others have shown. 

Opinions still differ widely as to how the chromosomes derived from the one parent 
normally pair with those originating from the other at meiosis, although nearly all in- 
vestigators are united in concluding that such union actually does occur. There is 
almost overwhelming evidence to show that the chromosomes retain their physiological 
identity through the so-called resting periods of the nucleus, though they cannot then 
be structurally distinguished by any methods at present known to us. Furthermore 
that even during this period they have already passed through changes which culminate 
in their longitudinal fission at the next mitosis. It is not possible at present to explain 
at all fully either the meaning of this, or the mechanism by which it is effected. Former- 
ly it was held that the chromosomes might themselves represent or be directly respons- 
ible for the production of the distinctive character of a species or variety. Further 
investigation has shown this to have been too crude a view, and although the chro- 
mosomes are almost unquestionably associated very intimately with the transmission of 
hereditary qualities, their precise relation in this respect still remains to be discovered. 
The Peingjpal evidence on which their claim to importance in the hereditary transmission 
of characters depends consists in (1) the exactitude with which the chromosomes are 
distributed between the sexual cells (and also between the cells of the whole body), (2) 
the probability, almost amounting to certainty, of their phystological permanence 
throughout the life cycle of an organism, (3) the paired arrangement which subsists 
between the chromosomes derived from the maternal and paternal parent respectively 
within the cells of the offspring, and the alternative distribution of the individuals of 
each pair between the sex cells to which this offspring may give rise, (4) the general 
harmony which exists between the results of such distribution and those observed to 
obtain in the breeding of hybrids and their descendants, (5) the remarkable discoveries 
by zoologists, and especially by E. B. Wilson on the existence of an “ odd chromosome ” 
and its distribution at meiosis among the germ cells. It is almost impossible to escape 
the conclusion that in this“ odd chromosome ” (to which many names have been given) 
we are witnessing the agent that is concerned in the determination of sex. 

‘Némec and others have investigated the effects of drags on dividing nuclei. Chioral, 
for example, interferes with the completion of the process, and division of the nuclei may 
not be followed by division of the cytoplasm. When, as often happens, the nuclei re- 
sulting from this imperfect division subsequently fuse with one another again, the large 
cells in which this has occurred can readily be recognised by their larger nuclei, In fact 
the K-b relation insisted on by Hertwig is very obvious. Such cells may continue to 
divide and contribute to the formation of the tissue in which they lie, and they retain 
their size characters as well as the increased number of chromosomes. Némec further 
showed that a corresponding increase of chromosomes might be produced in the haploid 
gametophyte of Larix without influencing the prothalloid character of the cells. This 
is, of course, in accordance with the observations made by Farmer and Digby on apos- 
porous fern prothallia as well as with those of El. and Em. Marchal on mosses. The 
enlarged cells tend to disappear during the further growth of the organ (commonly the 

ipyin which they were induced to form. N&mec believes this to be effected partly by 

sion of cell division, and consequently obliteration, partly by a “ heterotype ” 
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or reduction division similar to the first one which occurs in ordinary meiosis, Further 
observations by others have, however, not confirmed the iatter view. 

A considerable Hterature has appeared in connection with the enigmatical bodies 
known variously as chondriosomes, nutochondria and chromidia, Probably a number 
of different substances have been confused, and whilst the chromidia proper appear to 
represent true nuclear constituents scattered in the cytoplasm, the significance of the 
rate is as obscure as their origin is uncertain. 

L, Diy gb “The Cytology of Peon Kewensis” (full citation of fiterature), An. of Bos. 

go fémec, Das Problem der Befruchtungs vorgange v. andere sytologische Fragen, 

in, 1910; H. Kemp, “On the Question of the Occurrence of ‘Pete rotypical Reduction 

InSomatie Cells" ras of Boa val24 910) El, & Em. Marchal, Aposporie et sexualité 

ches les pernsaes, Ball Jy Bull. Aca 1911); E. W. Schmidt, Pflanzliche Nutochondrien 

Progressus ret botanicae cae = Freten papers in the journal of Exp. Zool., Balti- 
more, from 1905 on 

Physiology. Sead advances have been made in our knowledge of protoplasm 
in relation to its permeability to substances in solution. Czapek especially has devised 
ingenious experiments which indicate that surface tension plays an important part in 
permitting or restraining the passage of solutes through plasmatic membranes. He 
finds that the semipermeability of protoplasm is one of the results of its surface tension 
properties, and has succeeded in showing that its value, as compared with the surface 
tension of water, is 0.68. Any substance, in a concentration sufficient to lower the sur- 
face tension of the water in which it is dissolved to 0.68 will abolish the semipermeability 
of the protoplasm, and its contents will consequently stre¢m out into the surrounding 
watery medium in question. There are strong grounds for supposing that the low sur- 
face tension of protoplasm is to be attributed to the presence of fatty bodies in a state of 
emulsion, these being necessarily distributed in the surface film, though not of them- 
selves constituting the whole film in the sense of forming a fatty pellicle such as some 
have assumed to be present, This view renders it possible to account for the passage 
of salts in solution into the cell, a point which presented difficulties under the older lip- 
oid theory of Overton, whilst it is in harmony with the fact that narcosis is produced, 
with great quantitative exactitude, by substances which dissolve the fatty constituents 
of the film, Exosmosis then is a physical consequence of immersion in any liquid the 
surface tension of which is 0.68 or less, but it may also be produced chemically by other 
substances, irrespective of their surface tension attributes, if they are able to attack and 
destroy the physical character of the protoplasm by combining with any of its constit~ 
uent substances. Thus a poison may destroy life either by removing the conditions 
under which the contents of the protoplasm can be retained within the cell, or by de- 
stroying the organisation of the essential substance of which the eell consists, i.¢. the pro- 
toplasm itself. Other important investigations bearing on the semipermeability of 
protoplasm and its abrogation have been conducted by Lepeschkin, and the results ar- 
rived at, though differing in detail, are not very dissimilar to Czapek’s. Lepeschkin is 
inclined to agree with Overton in attributing to lecithin the réle played by the lipuid, 
whilst Czapek regards a neutral fat (which irrespective of the amount present has the 
surface tension of 0.68) as being the substance more probably concerned. However 
this may be the recognition of the importance of surface tension in the whole matter 
certainly constitutes one of the most important advances made in our knowledge of 
protoplasm within recent times. Not only is it susceptible of quantitative analysis, but 
the suggestive speculations and researches which it opens up can be similarly checked 
and controlled. 

Observations made in connection with root pressure and kindred phenomena eppear 
to indicate the existence of a difference between the plasmatic membrane on the side of 
entry and of exit of a cell as regards its fluid sap. This especially affects the cells abut- 
ting upon the vessels and trachaeids of the primary wood of the young root. Lepeschkin 
in 1906 brought ferward strong grounds for believing that a difference of this kind was 
accountable for the excretion of water from the surface of the sporangiophore of Pilo- 
bolus, one of the mucorine fungi. It appears difficult to resist the conclusion that a 
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thythmically recurrent alteration of this kind in the rogt~cells concerned is responsible 
for the flow of sap produced as the result of what is termed root pressure, The investiga- 
tions of Adrian Brown have shown that grains af barley and other careals possess inthe 
dead cell layers of the pericarp a membrane which is semipermeable, and in this respect 
it recalls some of the physical properties of plasmatic membranes. Hf grains of barley 
are steeped in dilute sulphuric acid for example the water is able to pass through and 
swell the grain, but the acid is excluded. This will continue till a high degree of concen- 
tration of acid is produced such as would at once prove fatal to the living cells of the 
grain if they were directly exposed to its action. The membranes of certain fungi, ¢.g. 
Penicillium, have long been known to possess this property of semipermeabitity in 4 strik- 
ing degree, thus accounting for the frequent development of the mycelium in solutions 
containing copper sulphate, sodium arsenite, and other poisonous substances. 

The effects of temperature are of importance in influencing the rate at which chemical 
change occurs in the plant. They are complicated however by the invariable collateral 
action of other factors. They have been observed to accord with expectation in experi- 
ments which can be carried on i# vitro, as for example in the study of enzyme action. 
But within the organism the events are more complex. Attempts to investigate the 
curious results of the effects of cold in retarding plants, and of a temporary immersion 
in a hot bath for forcing them into premature flowering have not as yet yielded conclu- 
sive results, Muller-Thurgau, who has recently investigated this subject, many years 
ago ascertained the fact that cooling potatoes to about 32° F. led to the conversion of 
starch reserves to sugar, and that on raising the temperature increased respiration fol- 
lows, some of the sugar undergoes reconversion to starch, but other changes also ga on 
which render the potatoes unpalatable. Perhaps there is a resemblance here to the 
modified chemical change which was observed some years ago by Overton in the leaves 
of frog-bit ( ydrocharis) and other plants, when they were exposed to full light and low 
temperatuge; that is, to conditions under which photosynthesis was possible, but under 
which the means for the removal of the products of photosynthesis, either by transtoca- 
tion or by conversion to starch, were inadequate. The consequent abnormal concentra- 
tion of sugars leads, under such circumstances, to the formation of glucosides and colour 
bodies characteristic of individual species of plants, 

In plant metabolism important advances have been made by F. F, Blackman and 
his school, particularly in the processes of respiration and photosynthesis. A more 
complete analysis of the events included in photosynthesis has shown them to be more 
complex than they were formerly thought to be, and that whereas it is pretty certain 
that light is concerned in prejiminary analytic effects, it is by no means so sure that it 
determines the subsequent syntheses that culminate in the production of carbohydrates. 
As a lateral extension of the study, particularly of the conditions that affect the met- 
abolic processes here alluded to, a considerable clearing up has ensued of the obscurity 
that lurked in the old terms optima and minima, It has become recognised that any 
metabolic reaction (in the widest sense of the term) of plants is the net result of the inter- 
action of a varying number of different factors. The word “ optimum ” therefore is 
not only without definite meaning, but is actually misleading, inasmuch as if used in a 
quantitative sense at all it entirely fails to recognise the limiting influence on a reaction. 
which is imposed by new conditions. Thus the quantity of carbon dioxide that can be 
utilised in 2 given time by a given plant is not a necessarily constant quantity, but is 
affected by cenditions of tgmperature and of illumination, and these two factors arc in 
turn susceptible of modification in their results by others. 

Many of the so-called vital processes of cells have resolved themselves into reactions 
that can be conducted in vitro, and especially is this true of reactions in.which enaymes 
take a part. Unfortunately no enzyme has been prepared as yet in thepure state. It 
is always associated with extraneous, generally albuminous, matter, and it cannot be re- 
garded as certain that exch enzyme is to be consi ered as a specific and separable sub- 
stance in the ordinary meaning of the word. The number of different enzyme actions 
a very large, and is still increasing, and while it, is true that so far as we know at present 
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each fermentable substance is only affected by its own particular enzyme this does not 
settle the question as to whether these bodies may not be resolved into fewer substances 
each more or less protean in form. For it appears to be tolerably certain that enzyme- 
action in general is a function of the surface properties of the substances which are 
responsible for its occurrence. It may happen (and often does) that the enzyme is 
located in more or less specialised cells adjacent to, but not identica! with, those which 
contain the fermentable material, and in some seeds and fruits the two classes of sub- 
stance may even be contained in quite different tissue systems. H. E. Armstrong's 
investigations also show that there may exist a considerable range of variation in the 
accompaniment of enzyme and glucoside in nearly related varieties and species of plants. 
The glucoside may be very scarce, with a minimal quantity of the enzyme, or while the 
latter may be abundant the glucoside may be lacking. The suggestive bearing of such 
observations on the chemical differences bet ween species is obvious, and the matter has 
already been referred to in connection with the colour inheritance of plants of hybrid 
origin. 

“An excellent résumé of the ph; cl aspect of ol and especially of 
respiration in its relation to hitler srry hong in piper, A: Prone faolope Berlin, 
1911, also Jost, Vorlesungen u. Pflanzenphysiologic, 2te aufl.; H. ‘mstrong, 
series of investigations on ferments in recent . of the Proc. Roy. Soc.; F. F. Blackman, 
numerous papers in the Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. dealing expeelly with photosynthesis, and 
articles in recent volumes of New Phylologist; F. Czapek, Ueber eine methode sur direkten 
Bestemmnan dey ing der Oberf achenspannane oe der Plasmahaut von " Pfignee nzencellon, Jena, 1911, and 

‘Phenomena in Life, endo, Tot! 3; W. W, Lepeschkin, “Ueber die einwirkung anzs- 
fheende Stolte auf d. Osmo. Eigensc! Raften d. Plasmamembran,” Ber. Dent. Bot. Geseilsch., 

Angiosperms.—Although the past few years have produced no very startling changes 
in the views entertained as regards the phylogeny and interrelations of the angiosperms, 
several important works have appeared which continue to voice the divergent opinions 
entertained on these questions, The point of view adopted depends largely on the value 
placed on different criteria. Thus whilst Wettstein regards the Monocotyledons as 
having arisen from Dicotyledons vid the Ranales and Helobiae, Lotsy in his large work, 
still in coutse of publication, while admitting the probability of this view for one group of 
Monocotyledons, considers the whole class as at any rate diphyletic. He sees a second 
point of contact, through the aroids, with the Dicotyledonous piperales. In this he is 
supported by some American writers who have approached the matter from another, 
the embryological, side. Lotsy goes further than many systematists will follow him in 
deriving the Dicotyledons, through the magnolia-like forms, from the fossil gymnosperm 
type of Bennettites. Most authorities are inclined to look with scepticism on 8 supposed 
origin of the angiosperms from any gymnospermic ancestors at present known to us, and 
the recent discoveries of angiospermic remains of a highly organised type in the Lower 
Cretaceous rocks adds weight to the negative position. For the plaia indication is that 
the angiosperms were already a flourishing family even at the time when the Bennetti- 
teae were in their prime, whilst evidence from other sides points to the conclusion that 
the importance of this group of fossils may easily be overestimated in framing large 
phylogenetic schemes. 

Gymnosperms—Considerable attention has been focussed upon the gymnosperm 
ever since the discovery of motile antherozoids, first in Ginkgo and subsequently in the 
Cycads, The study of the fossil seeds, and of the Bennettitian remains in America 
have further added to and consolidated our knowledge of a group which is now perhaps 
better understood than most of the other important sections of the vegetable kingdom. 
A very Jarge share in the elucidation of the structure and development of individual liv- 
ing species has,been undertaken by American botanists. The results of modern investi- 
gations have been well brought together by Coulter and Chamberlain in their recent 
volume on the gymnosperms, Still more recently, the thorough study of the morphology 
af the Podacarpoid alliance has cleared up much that was obscure in this important 
group of gewera, and has thrown light on their relationship with the cone bearing species 
of gymnosperms, 
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The mesozcic group of cycadophyta has become better known, and its range greatly 
extended, the researches especially of Seward, Nathorst, Wieland and others have 
setved to show that the Williamsoniae were a very important and generalised group, 
of which the Bennettiteae, which formerly loomed largely in our outlook over these 
ancient forms, really only represented a somewhat specialised family. The strong 
anatomical evidence adduced by Scott and others as indicating the affinities between. 
the Pteridosperms and Cordaitales of the palaeozoic period continues to receive fresh 
support, and the linking up of that ancient plexus with the more modern gymnosperms, 
especially with the Cycadean alliance, has been made clearer by the investigations of 
Oliver upon the structure of several important Pteridosperm seeds. 

Vascular Cryptogams.—In the domain of the Vascular Cryptogams the principal 
accessions to recent knowledge have come from the palaecontological side. One of the 
most important series of investigations is that of Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan on 
the fossil Osmundaceae, the general result of which has been to link up this group with 
the palaeozoic primo filicean series. Considerable contributions have also been made 
by P. Bertrand, W. T. Gordon and others to our knowledge of the anatomy of the ancient 
Pteridophyta, and to some extent they tend to rehabilitate the importance of the 
palaeozoic ferns. Furthermore, the brilliant discoveries of Count Solms have conclu- 
sively demonstrated the true nature of the well-known and remarkable structure of the 
Psaronius root sheath. One result of Count Solms’ researches, however, is somewhat 
to weaken the security of the foundations on which the ideas as to the systematic posi- 
tion of this group have been built up. For further information on recent work on the 
anatomy of fossil fern-like plants reference may be made to the excellent summary 
given by P. Bertrand in the Progressus rei Botanicac, vol. iv (L’étude anatomique des 
ae anciennes et les problémes qu’elle souléve), where the modern literature is 

ly . 

Fungi, Bacteria.—Amongst modern advances of knowledge of the fungi perhaps the 
chief point of interest is centred in the ascomycetes, concerning the fructification of 
which the views are still very divergent. Claussen has recently adduced strong evidence 
to show, in the forms studied by him, that no fusion of sexual nuclei occurs in the 
ascogonium, but that the fusion which takes place in the young ascus is, as Dangeard 
maintained, to be interpreted as the real sexual act. The cells of the ascogenous hyphae 
contain two nuclei apiece, which may represent either morphologically, physiologically, 
or both, the sexual nuclei which still remain separate but divide in pairs as they do in the 
uredinese after the nuclear approximation has occurred in the hyphal cells. It is not until 
the ascogenous hypha reaches its final stage, and bends over in the well-known hook- 
like manner that nuclear fusion occurs. The penultimate cell is observed to contain two 
nuclei, whilst the terminal one and the antepenultimate one have only received one 
apiece. The ascus is formed from the binucleate penultimate, and the previously dis- 
tinct nuclei which, though in juxtaposition, have remained separate in descent finally 
fuse. This account is very different from that given by other competent investigators. 
But it is alluring, and has been worked out with great skill. The matter urgently needs 
to be settled as it affects not only our views as to the nature of the ascus, but also the 
morphology and affinities of the whole of the ascomycetes to other groups of fungi, The 
main lines of advance in the fungi myxomrycetes and bacteria (apart from the physiology 
of the latter) is along cytological lines. The last have been carefully studied by Dobell 
{(Quort. Journ, Mice. Sci., vol. 56, 1911), who believes that they are all nucleated or- 
ganisms, but that these nuclei may be of “ chromidial ” nature {i.¢. granules scattered 
through the cytoplasm) whilst they may be filamentous or of spherical form in other 
species. It would seem that the actual nuclear character may differ in some of the 
bacteria at vatious stages of the life history. 

‘The most recent studies of Jahn render it almost certain that reduction (meiosis) in 
the myxomycetes occurs at spore formation. He adduces evidence to show that con- 
jugation occurs during the initial stages of plasmodial formation, and when, this has 
‘eccurred the new plasmodium treats the non-conjugated amoebiform myxomycete 
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individuals, as well as those which are still swarming, as foreign bodies, ingesting and 
devouring them instead of admitting them into the plasmodial organisation. 

‘The nuclei of myxomycetes and of the fungi resemble the nuclei of higher plants, and 
in those which have a known sexual phase nuclear meiosis is intercalated at some stage 
oe ‘Cytol he studen an Chytridi: Jahrb., Bd. 50 (1911) 

Cae aealt “ Cytologisc! pend an lineen,” Pris IOUT); 

lesen, at d. Ascomiyenten,”” Latisch. tor Botemk, Bd. fr ol 

a Faul, “The Cytolog y of “te Laboulbegiaics™ Annals of Botany, vol. 25 (1911 
fahn, “Myxomycetenstudien,”” 8, Ber. Deut. Bot. Geselisch., 25 (1911); A. Meyer, 
der Bakterten, (Jena te 8 useful summary of our knowledge of the bacterial organism, 
(J. B. Farmup.) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
I. Physical Anthropology. 

1. Fossil Man; Homo Primigenius.—In the course of the last five years, additions 
of exceptional value have been made to the stock of material evidence bearing on the 
characters of early prehistoric man. The outstanding general result consists in the 
complete recognition now accorded to the remains of Home primigenius as a distinct 
type differing from all others whether prehistoric or modern. Prior to the finding 
of the Piltdown skull, late in 1912 (see under Brotocy above), the discoveries of 
greatest importance were made in France and Germany,? and their significance may 
be summed up as follows. 

For many years the skeleton irom the Neanderthal’ (E. B. xix, 321) remained 
almost isolated. The fossil jawbone from La Naulette (Belgium) and the Forbes 
Quarry skull (Gibraltar) had been in evidence almost as long, but the former is but a 
small fragment, and the importance of the latter was neglected or ignored. Moreover 
the real significance of the Neanderthal skeleton was a subject of speculation, owing 
partly to the lack of precise information as to its exact surroundings. Thirty years 
after that discovery, the announcement that skeletons of comparable form had been 
found near Spy in Belgium (1887) restored the Neanderthal man to prominence, and 
revived all the interest of this department of prehistoric anthropology, 

Yet another decade had to elapse before the Krapina specimens were added (1899) 
to the list, though in that interval Professor Dubois had made his wonderful discovery 
of Pithecanthropus at Trini] in Java (1892). The site et Krapina (in Croatia) continued 
to reward the labours of Professor Kramberger until r9o5, but from other regions no 
further records of importance are to be noted before the year 1907. From that time 
onwards, additional evidence hes accumulated, and it is fair to say that if the Trinil 
fossils be excepted, the finds of the last five years are of more importance than the 
sum total of those made during the preceding half-century. Thus between 1907 and 
the finding of the Piltdown remains the following examples were placed on record: (a) 
The fossil jaw from the Mauer sands near Heidelberg; (b) The skeleton from the 
Moustier in France; {c) The skeleton from La Chapelle-aux-Saints (France); (d) The 
fossit teeth from $. Brélade’s Bay (Jersey); (e) The skeleton from La Quina (France); 
(f) The three skeletons from La Ferrassie (France). 

The Mauer jaw claims by far the greatest interest of these specimens, and it was 
equalled indeed up to 1912 by the Trinil fossils alone. With the exception of the 
Maver jaw, the remaining “finds” are unhesitatingly referable to one and the same 
type, viz, that of the men of the Neanderthal, Spy and Krapina. The details upon 
which this conformity is established are accessible in the exhaustive accounts furnished 
by Professors Boule, Schwalbe, and Klaatsch, and it will suffice here to note that the 
advent of the new material is not merely confirmatory of views based wpon the earlier 
finds, for it supplies informatien on numbers of details which were previously unknown. 
Thus the osteological characters of Homo primigenins can be illustrated now by a 
wealth of material which is almost comparable to that aveilable for exch extinct animals 

1 See E. B. ii, 108 of seg., and altied articles (cee B. B. Index Volume, p. 883). 

2 Duckworth, Prehistoric Man, 1912 (for a general review and bibliography). 
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as the Tertiary ungulates of North America. Consequently, an ideal long cherished by 
students of human palacontology seems to approach the point of realisation. 

‘The new discoveries present still another feature of note, vis. the completeness 
and precision of information in regard to their position and surroundings when first 
exposed, In this respect also they far surpass the earlier examples, and their value 
in evidence is enhanced correspondingly, 

From all this it results that the type of the Neandérthal man is now recognised as 
distinct, if not literally “ specific;” in point of duration this type is shown to be rer 
markably limited, for it is especially characteristic of the period known as the “ middle 
Palaeolithic ” one. Up to December 1912 no definite evidence was on record to show 
that this type as such was present either before or after that division of the Palaeolithic 
period. Although distinguished thus, the type of Homo primigenius is quite definitely 
human, apd the problems of its precise relations to other human types, and of its origin 
and evolution, still remain to be solved. 

2. Significance of the Mauer and Trini Discoveries—In relation to the whole 
question of the evolution of man, the Mauer jaw, together with the Trinil fossils, 
stands in a distinct category and transcends in value all other known:relies of the kind. 
It will suffice here to recall the general result of the discussions raised by its discovery 
and by its anatomical conformation. ‘The title of Homo keidelbergensis, conferred on 
the skeleton by its discoverer, indicates that on the whole it approaches the human 
rather than the simian type. Yet the precise relation of H. keidelbergensis to H. 
primigenius and H., sapiens is still an open question. Most probably we have to deal 
here with an example of a collateral stock, but it is fair to regard the jaw as a piece 
of material evidence as to the conformation of an early human ancestor, 

On the assumption that the Hominidae and the Simiidae (anthropoid apes) are 
derived from a common ancestral stock, the particular ancestor indicated by the Mauer 
jaw should be placed close to the point at which the human line (or lines) diverged 
from the simian line of descent. But the expression “ close to ” needs further qualifica- 
tion, for even thus three possibilities are evidently open, and all conform to that descrip- 
tion. In fact, the exact point in question might be, (a) on the undivided line before 
the point of division, (b) on the simian line of descent, (c) on the human line of descent. 
The evidence of the Mauer jaw indicates a stage on the human side of the point of 
divergence, é.¢. the position described here as (c). 

We come now to the problem of the relation of Homo heidelbergensis (Mauer) to 
Pithecanthropus, the famous fossil specimen from Trinil in Java, ‘The latter is to be 
regarded likewise as indicating the former existence and the osteological characters 
of another ancestral stage in human evolution. And like Homo heidetbergensis, again 
the Javanese form suggests a stage close to the parting of the ways just mentioned. 
‘No strong osteological evidence forbids the close association of the Mauer fossil with 
those of Trinil. But a difference is claimed to exist in the geological horizons of the 
Tespective deposits which yielded the specimens. In any case the difference is not 
very great; the recent work? of the Selenka expedition to Trini! tends to reducé the 
interval, and further research may show that the geological evidence is less decisive 
than would appear on the claims now made for it, 

The report of the Selenka Trinil-Expedition records also the finding of a tooth of 
human aspect, said to be derived from a geological deposit more ancient still than that 
which yielded the remaing of Pithecanthtopus. The discovery is thus of the highest 
importance; for if this claim is substantiated, it would appear that a fully-evolved 
human being existed in Java before Pithecanthropus. The tooth from Sondé (a 
locality not far from Trinil) challenges therefore the most searching criticism. If 
this-be applied, the evidence will be found lacking in completeness, so that no firm or 
final conclusions can be based upon the specimen. 

Results as Regards the Antiquity of Man7-One general result of all the discoveries 
i the demand made in certaig quarters for increasing the antiquity of 
‘Selenka, Die Pithecanthropus-Schichion auf Java, 1911. 
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man, for assigning a date in the Pliocene epoch to even the later stages of human 
evolution, or for referring that phenomenon to a time still more remote. The former 
existence of a distinct type of thankind, Homo primigenius (neanderthalensis), is now 
firmly established. Yet as regards his forbears and associates, the evidence even now 
available leaves much desired. The characters of Homo Primigenius provide many 
suggestions, but material confirmation in the form of actual specimens is limited to a 
few fragments. On the theory of evolution, the former existence of a primitive type 
such as Homo primigenius is in accordance with expectation. It is also reasonable to 
suppose that this primitive type was once the sole representative of humanity, unaccom- 
panied by any form more highly evolved. But doubt still persists as to whether the 
Homo primégenius known to us (through the various remains enumerated above) was 
always actually unaccompanied thus, even though it would seem that he alone was 
present in a particular period (that termed “ middle Palaeolithic”). Claims continue 
in fact to be made on behalf of the recognition of the equal, and indeed of the greater, 
antiquity to be assigned to another form of man, a type indistinguishable in essentials 
from that of the highest modern human beings, 

Weak though such claims may be considered, they cannot be ignored. If admitted, 
they have the effect (in the present connection) of relegating the time of what may be 
termed the active evolution of the higher type of mankind, to a period so remote as to 
be almost incredible. Advocates of the greater antiquity of the higher types of man 
incline to regard Homo primigenius as a lingering representgtive of his kind. They do 
not agree as to his ultimate fate, é.¢. whether the type died out, or, on the contrary, 
entered into a composite form which is represented in modern populations. Professor 
Klaatsch in particular holds that the primitive race was subjected to an invasion by 
representatives of higher type, and that the man of Aurignac provides a representative 
of the latter. Upon such assumptions, a far-reaching theory of the collateral develop- 
ment of two human stocks has been erected. A contrast of the Homo primigenius 
(of “ African ” affinities and origin) with the H. aurignacensis (of “ Asiatic” relations) 
was instituted first (1909) on the examination of the fossil remains in each case respec- 
tively, Undismayed by the general disapproval with which this view was received, its 
author did not hesitate? He extended the contrast to the existing races of man, and 
from the bones of the skeleton to the brain (1911). It will be interesting to learn 
whether the later extension can survive the crushing rejoinder which it has just elicited 
from an expert in cerebral anatomy (1912). 

But the fate of such theories is after all of subsidiary interest. The evidence 
remains for what it is worth, and the essential evidence here in question is that on 
which are based claims of the modern type of human skeleton to great antiquity. 
For eighty years past, since Schmerling unearthed the celebrated Engis skull, records 
will be found of the renewals of discoveries of highly evolved human remains in sus- 
picious association with animals now extinct, or at Jeast unknown in European sur~ 
roundings or a climate corresponding thereto. Nor are the records confined to caves, 
for many examples occur in widespread deposits considered on other grounds to have 
been laid down before the advent of the earliest human beings. In England, the 
specimen known as the Galley Hill akeleton furnishes a good example of this class of 
case, but suspicion has not yet been finally allayed concerning the exact circumstances 
of its discovery. A much more recent instance, vis. the skeleton found in 1911 near 
Ipswich,* deserves very special mention. The bones in question were found beneath 
@ stratum of boulder clay, and in fact at the horizon where this stratum overlies the 
so-called middle glacial sand deposit of the locality. The skeleton does not differ in 
essentials (with one exception, which does not however approximate it to any other 
known human type) from the most recent human forms. If it was deposited in situ 
before the advent of the boulder clay, the specimen establishes the existence of a 


} Klaatsch, Korrespondenzbiatt Ser Deutachen Gesellschaft ante Anthropologie, Ethnologie 
und 1 Ungeachicht, in the Archie far iathropolopte, 1911, 5. 7 m = 
istoric Society of East pees ia, Report, it 
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highly evolved human type at a time much more remote from the present than is the 
middle Palaeolithic period, with which it has been noted the type of Homo primigenius 
is almost exclusively associated. But it is possible that the skeleton lay in a grave 
dug through the boulder clay, and extending (perhaps accidentally) just to the level of 
the upper surface of the underlying sand. Two problems, one geological, and a second 
which may be described as urchaeological, are therefore presented by the discovery of 
the Ipswich bones, 

On the geological side, it is believed that the crucial questions in dispute are, (r) 
Whether the boulder clay of the locality is identical with the widely-distributed stratum 
thus designated by geologists, (2) Whether the boulder clay was deposited under 
circumstances admitting of the ion of the bones in close association and 
contact during that process, and lastly (3) Whether the local clay may not have been 
derived secondarily and comparatively recently from similar but adjacent material in 
such @ way as to Conform to the conditions suggested under the heading No. 2, The 
answers to the questions thus posed are conflicting, and the weight of authority is 
divided with remarkable evenness, It is appropriate therefore to recall the comment 
made in reference to such instances by Huxley, and to realise that on neither side is the 
evidence of an absolutely conclusive nature. But the validity of the claims pressed 
on behalf of the Ipswich bones will be affected also by the archaeological evidence. 
And in particular it is necessary to exclude as far as possible the question of an inter- 
ment, For the latter might own a comparatively recent date. Again the evidence 
is not decisive in either sense, and it will thus be observed that if the claims to high 
antiquity have not been established satisfactorily, neither has the refutation of those 
claims been completely demonstrative. Consequently this instance, even if held in 
reserve, must be reckoned with in any discussion of human antiquity in general. 

It is permissible to recall in this connection the claims now advanced in favour of 
the great@r antiquity of the higher types of mankind, and based upon observations in 
another department of archaeology, viz. that which deals with the evidence provided 
by flint or other imperishable implements. The flints discovered below the Red 
Crag in Suffolk * supply evidence distinctly in favour of the possibility of man’s existence 
in the Miocene epoch if not even earlier, The suggestion is not novel, for Dr. Wallace * 
advanced it distinctly more than fifty years ago. But however willing we may be to 
entertain such views, our adoption of these must depend after all upon the evidence. 
Unfortunately the palaeontological record is still imperfect, at any rate $0 far as our 
museums are concerned. From Pliocene strata the only known specimens that possess 
a claim to rank as a human form is Pithecenthropus, and both the antiquity and the 
rank of this fossil have been disputed. With regard to the anthropoid apes it is other- 
wise. Many years ago, remains of a fossil form of anthropoid ape (Dryopithecus) were 
discovered in France. They occurred in strata considered then to be of Miocene age 
but now referred by some geologists to the subsequent Pliocene epoch. Later dis- 
coveries were made in India, and quite recently (t911) the officers of the Indian Geo- 
logical Survey have added considerably to the number of anthropoid apes found in that 
region.» No fewer than four kinds of these apes are recogrtised now as having existed in 
the Pliocene epoch, They correspond, however, to the four existing kinds of anthropoid 
apes, being nearly if not quite so highly developed as these. Cohsequently it Is not 
altogether reasonable to claim them as forms ancestral to the existing species, though 
they may serve to indicate sotne of the characters of those ancestors. 

But a recent discovery of even gteater interest is announced from Egypt. There 
have been found in the Oligocene strata of the Faytim district, remains of monkeys, 
including e fossil remnant attributable toa gibbon-like antbropoid ape. This Oligocene 


1 Lankester, Philosophical Transactions of the Ro; , Series B., vol. 202, 1914. 
gh, Walle, Seen ot the Reval of che Anthropulegical Society, 
pt 1 De I. 

“tplrina, Ronords of the Tndion Survey, 1 
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Egyptian ape is considered to stand in an ancestral relation to another form called 
Plapithecus, found in Germany and assigned to the Miocene epoch. And conse- 
quently each stage of the Tertiary period, from the Oligocene division onward, is now 
seen to possess one or more representatives of these animals. Moreover the oldest 
fossil form has at least a claim to represent an ancestor of some of the later types, 

The precise bearing of these palaeontological discoveries upon the question of 
man’s antiquity is by no means slight, yet it may be overlooked. The observations 
suggest that the various types of anthropoid ape were already and definitely divergent 
from each other even in late Miocene times. Such early divergence among the apes 
lends colour to the view that by that time the human line of evolution had become 
detached from the earlier common ancestral path, The most recent investigations 
into the characters of the brain in man and the higher mammals (including the apes) 
bring in confirmatory evidence from the side of comparative anatomy. Yet 
clear the inference may seem to be, it is still a matter of presumption so long as we lack 
fossils which can be regarded confidently as having figured in the direct line of human 
descent. It may be too much to expect that the actual remains should be found; but 
in the absence of such fossils from Miocene strata, it is impossible on palaeontological 
grounds to say how far man hed advanced in evolution by the commencement of the 
Pliocene epoch. Nothing is known of the speed with which the various possible phases 
were traversed, and yet the question of the rate of Progress is all-important. 

Where so much room exists for speculation, it is not surprising to find quite re 
extensive range of variety in the genealogical trees whfch have been 
explanation of the descent of man; and we may well pardon the indefiniteness of ond 
of the most recent of those schemes,! even though it be the outcome of patient research 
and well-balanced judgment. 

But so far as it goes, the evidence of Pithecanthropus, having regard to its position 
near the.end of the Pliocene epoch, suggests the earlier stages of this, rather than the 
Miocene division, as those which witnessed the final emergence of a distinctively human 
form. Thus the direct evidence of palaeontology, though it does not contradict, 
does not at present confirm the view which assigns the time of that event to the Miocene 
or even an earlier epoch, 

4. Existing Types of Mankind.—The flood of anthropological researches into the 
physical characters of the various human types continues to increase in volume. The 
augmentation of the number of investigations undertaken by members of the various 
Slavonic nationalities and again by the Japanese forms a marked feature of recent 
literature. The Russian publications alone attain the most formidable proportions 
annually.? It is a matter for regret that on account of linguistic difficulties, these 
memoirs are liable to be passed over by workers in Western Europe. Indeed it seems 
as though the necessity for some universal script, a written singua franca, will become 
as urgent as in the Middle Ages. 

Pygmies.—Some noteworthy researches bear on the distribution and affinities of 
the pygmy types of mankind.* The discovery of pygmy tribes in New Guinea has 
given a fresh stimulus to speculation on the subject of the original unity or the inde- 
pendence of these diminutive Hominidae. Those who have studied the question may 
be divided conveniently into three groups. Of these one holds that the pygmy type 
represents an early stage in the evolution of the larger varieties of mankind. The 
latter are regarded in fact 2s modified descendants of pygmy ancestors, distributed, it 
is supposed, over the surface of the globe and now persisting only as widely-separated 
groups, An elaborate theory of the cultural relations of the pygmy types with their 
larger neighbours has been based on such considerations. On strictly anthropological 
grounds, however, this view, Bor pice the pygmales are regarded ‘as ancestral forms, 

1 Vialleton, Morphologie des Vertébrés, 1911 

ticle. ‘Aus der Russischen Literatur; Archiv fir Anthropologie, 1906, and earlier 
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can be severely criticised, and it lacks the support of palaeontological evidence, A 
second group of authorities regards the pygmies as varieties of the larger tribes of the 
respective localities in which they are met with, and a genoral appeal is made ta their 
environment as the source of influences which have determined their persistence, 
Account is taken especially of conditions affecting nutriment. But pygmies are not 
necessarily starvelings, so that care must be taken to avoid laying stress on this partic- 
ular argument. The third group of investigators holds the view that pygmies are 
neither “ ancestral forms,” nor stunted variants of their more bulky congeners, but 
that they constitute @ distinct type of mankind, a collateral stock which has become 
modified in different areas, but which was nevertheless a parental form common to the 
modern pygmies. The evidence actually available at the present time seems to favour 
the two latter views almost equally. In the absence of any kind of experimental 
research, these problems will probably not receive a more definite elucidation. And 
even the excellent methods of employing anthropometric data for racial comparisons 
suggested by such recent writers as Drs. Mollison! and Czekanowski* provide ap- 
proximations to solutions but not the actual solutions of these problems. 

Apart from all the foregoing instances are the sporadic cases of pygmies appearing 
in the midst of a population of the larger Hominidae. Such instances are studied 
advisedly from a pathological rather than from a purely biological standpoint. Refer- 
ences are made to the irregular activity of glandular organs and to other deep-seated 
interferences with the normal processes of growth. And it is legitimate to foresee an 
epoch in which the accession of precise physiological knowledge will admit of descrip- 
tions expressing these aberrations in chemical terms. 

Giants.—The study of giants will be found to present in its trend features similar 
to those just mentioned as influential in the case of pygmies of sporadic appearance. 
In ace of races of truly gigantic stature, the chief material for researches is Provided 
by sporadic examples of giants. But the materials are not exhausted thus; for certain 
cases are now brought into line with giants, on account of their presenting some sf 
the characters typical of the latter, even though they may lack the prime feature, vis. 
excessive stature. 

The literature of giantism is full of suggestions as to the pathological nature of this 
condition. And as in the case of pygmies, reference is made to general processes of 
nutrition, as well as to the activity of certain glands. The recent work of Professor 
Geddes * is particularly illuminating on the relation between the growth of the skeleton 
and that of the sexual glands. And these researches have the particular merit of 
adducing the evidence of experimental tests devised and executed with a view to 
ascertaining the validity of conclusions based in the first instance upon purely anthro- 
pological data. Thus Professor Geddes has been able to indicate with precision the 
chief factors concerned in the processes of excessive growth: he is able to classify 
examples of giantism according to the absence or presence of certain specified factors. 
He has contributed very largely to provide this study with a sound physiological 
basis, It should be added that this work contains suggestions bearing on certain 
features of other examples (such as the curious form and proportions of some of the 
limb-bones of Homo primigenius) which have long awaited elucidation. 

Other observers have directed their investigations to the pituitary body in particular. 
The frequency with which this obscure glandular organ is enlarged in giants has been 
recognised for some years, but the exact mechanism of the processes involved is not 
yet fully known. 

Andomanese ond Malay Aborigines.—The human races threatened with extinction 
in the near future present 2 very special interest to anthropologists, and while the 
urgency of the matter is to be deplored, it is satisfactory to realise that investigators 


1 Mollison, Anchio fir Anthropologic, 
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of the highest ability are engaged in the study of the disappearing races while there 
is still an opportunity of so doing. In the Andaman Islands, Mr. A. R. Brown (Cam- 
bridge) has carried out extensive researches. In regard to the pygmy tribes of the 
Malay peninsula, the exhaustive works published by Professor Martin (of Ziitich), 
and of Messrs. Skeat and C. O. Blagden still hold the first rank. 

‘Busk Race—The Bush race of South Africa has been studied minutely by Dr. 
Péch! (of Vienna) and Dr. Péringuey (of the S. African Museum?). Dr, Péch lays 
stress on the necessity for a precise and definite diagnosis of the Bush type as contrasted 
with other adjacent varieties and especially with the Hottentots. Among the features 
employed as aids to drawing these distinctions, the form of the ears, of the eyelids and 
of the upper lip are regarded as possessing the first importance; for the true Bush native 
presents a distinct conformation in each instance. An interesting observation is to 
the effect that the parotid salivary glands are very large in the genuine Bush natives. 
No explanation of the condition bas been advanced and its significance bas remained 
obscure, (The present writer suggests that the development may be related to the 
employment of clicking sounds in speech, a feature which is carried to its extreme by 
these natives. This suggestion is based on the observation that although Europeans 
may learn to employ clicks, yet a great difficulty is encountered in prolonged conversa- 
tion owing to deficient saliva, the latter being essential to the proper production of the 
clicking sounds.) Dr. Péch regards the well-known steatopygia of the Bush natives 
(it is found in both sexes) as a mode of storage of food-materials. (The present writer 
made this suggestion eight years ago, and even then was ptobably not the first person 
to do so.) In general, the position assigned to these remarkable representatives of 
humanity is that of a distinct and specialised form of mankind. It will be noticed 
that this view is identical with the last of the three mentioned above in connection 
with the pygmy tribes as a whole. Dr, Péringuey devotes a section of this work to the 

ical characters of the Bushmen, and Dr. Shrubsall has added a chapter on crani~ 
ometry, which is an abstract of a larger report in preparation. 

Australian Aborigines.—Mr. A. R. Brown has made extensive observations on the 
tribes of Western Australia but the results and summary still await publication. In 
other parts of Australia there has been a great awakening of activity and important 
memoirs on the craniology of the aboriginal natives have appeared quite recently. 
Particular attention may be directed to the work of Professor Berry ® (of Melbourne 
University), who has stimulated enthusiasm in a numerous band of students and 
colleagues. To Professor Berry credit is due also for rescuing from obscurity @ fine 
collection of skulls of the extinct Tasmanian aborigines. Complete descriptions and 
admirable drawings are now available, and the additional material investigated by 
Professor Berry amounts nearly to as much again as all that had been previously 
described. An absolutely unique specimen is a desiccated Tasmanian brain, which 
has been studied by Professor Elliot Smith. 

Professor Berry holds the view that the Tasmanian native represented a pure, if 
highly-specialised stock, which was modified in Australia owing to the advent of a 
second stock. The latter may be termed Papuan. The Tasmanians were distinct from 
this, and from the Melanesians also. Herein Professor Berry is in opposition to Pro- 
fessor von Luschan (of Berlin). 

At the University of Adelaide, the study of physical anthropology is pursued actively 
by Professor Stirling,* who has the advantage of access to a number of skeletons of the 
aborigines far greater than exists in any other scientific institution. But detailed 
accounts are not yet accessible. 

Eskimo.—The Eskimo race has been investigated quite recently by two observers 
of the highest competence, Drs. Oetteking and Hrdlitka. In view of the comparisons 
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drawn so often between the Eskimo and certain early prehistoric European types, the 
conclusions of these authors are very important, and fortunately they are quite definite. 
Speaking of the skull, Dr. Octtekirig* defines that of the Eskimo as a modification of 
the Mongolian type. Specific mongoloid characters are distinct, and in certain in- 
stances strongly marked. With these features others of a generalised or primitive 
type are blended. Dr. Hirdlitka 7 is even more direct in his statements. And although 
he clearly takes full account of environment and nutrition as factors capable of modify- 
ing the form of various organs, he states nevertheless that all Eskimo crania “ present 
absolutely no racial affinity with either the diluvial ot posterior European crania, and 
their comparison, except for contrasts should once for all be abandoned, The kinship 
of the Eskimo is with Asia and America.” Whether Dr. Hrdlitka* will have any 
further information to give on the last point mentioned by him is not yet known, but 
in 1912 he made an expedition to Siberia, where he discovered examples of a blond 
Mongolian type. His detailed description of this is awaited with interest. A word of 
caution may be uttered meanwhile in reference to recent and widely-circulated reports 
announcing the discovery of a tribe of (so-called) “ white ’ Eskimo, 

Observations on the Braiss.—The anthropological work thus far laid under contribution 
has been almost entirely anthropometric and craniometric. But investigation of the 
other anatomical systems makes steady progress. In particular, the brain has received 
much attention. In this connection the researches of Mr. Bean‘ on the American 
negroes, of Dr. Sergio Sergi * on the Hereros (South-west African negroes), of Professor 
Weinberg‘ on the Poles and Esthonians, and of Dr. Kohibrugge’ on the Malayan 
peoples, have resulted in enormous additions to the stock of information previously 
collected. Yet it must be admitted that the naked-eye appearances fail to provide a 
basis for the satisfactory identification of a given specimen, so great is the variability 
in almost every detail of the surface anatomy. In fact, examples of lowly conformation 
may occur in almost any region of the surface, so that the racial factor, though doubtless 
present, cannot be regarded as very potent in comparison with other factors differing 
from the racial one in regard to their distribution. Such considerations, added to 
others based on a study of the weight of the brain in relation to the total body-weight, 
have had the tendency of directing attention more specially to the minute structure of 
the cortex of the organ. Conspicuous among recent publications on this subject, 
the latest work of Dr. Brodmann* demands special notice here. Dr. Brodmann’s 
researches have been directed to a large number of animal forms, and his conclusions 
are furnished consequently with a correspondingly solid basis. Of the results none is 
more important than that which confirms a claim already made in favour of recog- 
nising absolutely distinctive though microscopic features in a certain region of the 
cortical surface of the human brain. The relation of that region to certain markings of 
the cerebral surface is to some extent a matter of secondary importance. Further 
research is in progress with the object of ascertaining whether the features in question 
are modified by the factors of racial difference. But as yet no definite statement can 
be made as to the results of this enquiry. 

3. The Smdy of Heredity and Environment.—It remains to consider some very 
striking developments of anthropological and more particularly of anthropometric 
research, which may be regarded as the outcome of recent advances in the study of 
Me cened and the influence of environment. it was inevitable that mankind should 

Tecognised as a subject for enquiry in the novel researches generated by the redis- 
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covery of Mendel’s work, and also by the writings of Galton. Four years or more have 
passed since the inheritance of eye-colour in the white race was shown to conform to 
expectations based on the Mendelian theory, The question of hair-colour subsequently 
received attention, with results similar in kind though less marked in degree. Further 
evidence of the same sort was published next (1909) in relation to certain defects and 
diseases, of which the condition known as “ night-blindness ” provides a striking and 
instructive example. Another field of enquiry was successfully op¢ned up in 1910 by 
the results of Professor Davenport’s* observations on the offspring of white and negro 
parentage. Again (in 1911) the Jewish and Anglo-Saxon types of physiognomy * wero 
subjected to analysis, with the result that a strong claim (if not an absolutely convincing 
one) is made to the effect that in the offspring of mixed parentage these facial types 
segregate according to Mendel’s law. The work of Dr, Eugen Fischer? (rg12) marks 
a further advance. Here the subjects are a hybrid population, the offspring of Dutch 
Boers and Hottentots in German South-west Africa. Many characters usually deemed 
distinctive of “ race ” were investigated, and the fact that such characters “' mendelize ” 
out in the hybrid offspring, furnishes an argument of enormous force against any theory 
of the origin of racial or sub-racial types through admixture. Other noteworthy results 
of Dr. Fischer’s work include a clear demonstration of the complete and marked fertility 
of the hybrids énter se, and again the definite demonstration of the increased bulk of 
offspring of mixed parentage (as compared with their parents), even in the absence 
of all noticeable change in the environment. 

Another and very different line of research has been opened up by Dr. Brownlee * 
(z911). He proposes to employ the Mendelian theory as a basis for the analysis of 
racial mixtures. Should the method withstand criticism and should the assumptions 
which are necessary be found justifiable, the anthropologist will have been furnished by 
Dr. Brownlee with an invaluable instrument of racial analysis. 

The contribution to the study of environment provided by Dr. Boas in his report > 
on the immigrants into the United States of America deserves special mention here. 
‘Two striking announcements are made in that report. In the first place, it is claimed 
that in regard to head-form, the offspring of immigrants stand in distinct and even 
marked contrast to their parents. Again the data are said to show that a change in 
every case takes place in the direction of convergence towards a common form or type. 
So that whether the parents themselves be long-headed or of the bullet-headed type, 
these characteristics are not transmitted. The offspring of either type tends towards 
an intermediate form. Environment is made prominent in the speculations as to the 
influences determining these results. The latter are extraordinary for two reasons. 
First on account of the intensity of the acting force, and again for the rapidity with 
which it acts, Acceptance of the conclusions in such a matter must depend on the 
nature of the evidence, including imer alia the method of collection and the actual 
numerical differences shown by the figures, Having regard to such points, the severe 
criticism * which has been passed on these statements is not without justification, and 
it is clear that further support is needed before anything like complete recognition can 
be accorded to the conclusions. At the same time it would be of interest to learan 
whether Galton’s law of regression finds any demonstration here. 

(W. L. H. Ducewortu.) 


IZ. Cultural Anthropology. 


Prehistoric Archaeology.—In the domain of prehistorics the most recent discoveries 
are full of interest. As regards the supreme question of the antiquity of man, there must 
always be a point at which the certain shades off into the purely problematic. This 
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point, however, is being steadily pushed back by the aid of fresh evidence of a cultural 
kind.* Formerly, for orthodox archaeologists, the limit of historicity was represented by 
the horizon of Chelles. But now M. Commont’s well-established stratigraphy for the 
Valley of the Somme includes a pre-Chellean level. It is characterised by the presence 
of very rough hand-axes and small implements derived from flakes, the associated 
fauna comprising hippopotamus, elepkas ontiquus, and an archaic form of elephas 
primigenius (Congres préhist. de France, Tours, 1910). Indeed, Professor Sollas in his 
recent work, Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives (1911), is quite prepared 
to add another to the classical list of periods, and adopts for this pre-Chellean period the 
name Strepyian, derived from Strépy in Belgium. M. Rutot, the inventor of the term, 
claims a wide distribution for the characteristic industry of this epoch (Congres d’ 
Archéol. ef @ Hist., Malines, 1911). Further, at Torralba in Spain, at a height of some 
1100 metres above sea-level, the Marquis of Cerralbo has found pre-Chellean imple- 
ments, side by side with tusks and other remains of elephas meridionalis and elephas 
antiquus, in circumstances that suggest that there stands revealed the actual camp or 
“ station” of these early denizens of the world (Congrés 4’ Anthrop. et d’ Avchéol. prehist., 
Geneva, 1912). 

Eoliths—Kf, however, we try to get still further back, we plunge into the stormy 
waters of the controversy about “eoliths.” The question arises whether man or nature 
is responsible for the pieces of stone shaped and chipped with a certain appearance of 
design that occur in various geological formations of early pleistocene or even of tertiary 
age. A while ago opinion perhaps tended to side with the opponents of “ eoliths.” M. 
Boule’s attack, based on the production of pseudo-eoliths by the crushing machine 
of a cement-factory at Mantes (L’ Anthropologie, roo, p. 261), had been reinforced by 
M. PAbbé Breuil’s discovery of other pseudo-eoliths, caused this time not by percussion 
but by pressure, at the base of the Parisian Eocene at Belle-Assise (Z’ Anthropologie, 
1910, p. 385). Now, however, Sir Ray Lankester comes forward as the champion of 
man-made implements from the basement-bed of the Suffolk Red Crag, a deposit which, 
at the latest, marks the very beginning of the Pleistocene epoch (Phil. Trans. of the 
Royal Soc., Series B, vol. 202, p. 283. Cf. Nature, Oct. 31, 1912). They were discovered 
by Mr. J. Reid Moir from 1909 onwards at sevetal sites in or near Ipswich; and very 
similar finds have been made by Mr. W. G. Clarke in the Norwich Crag which ranks as 
immediately subsequent to the Red Crag (Proc. of the Prehist. Soc. of East Anglia, Vol. 
i, parts 1 and 2). Indeed, Mr. Moir has lately claimed to have lighted on human 
handiwork, not only in the Red Crag, but likewise in the latter middle-glacial gravels and 
in the still later chalky-boulder-clay of Suffolk, and, in short, to have made out a long 
series of these very early forms (Times, Oct. 19, 1912). Thus the question of “eoliths” 
is entering on a new and interesting phase; and, so long as they do not seek to dogmatisc 
prematurely, the bolder spirits who are thus for putting back the beginnings of human 
culture, deserve a fair hearing and even encouragement 

Polaeolithic Age—Within the traditional limits of the Palaeolithic age, the main 
interest consists in seturing greater accuracy of classification and an exacter correlation 
with the changes in the geophysical conditions, As regards the drift-petiod, whilst 
our collections of “ amygdaloid ” implements continue to swell, very little has recently 
been done, at any rate in England, to improve our knowledge of the stratigraphy; and 
M. Commont’s researches in the Valley of the Somme remain unrivalled. Even where 
stratigraphy fails, however, much may possibly be done by paying more attention to 
patina, striations, and so on, as indicated by Dr. W, Allen Sturge in two important 
pioneer essays (Proc. of the Prehist. Soc. of East Anglia, Vol. I, parts x and 2). The 
cave-petiod, on the other hand, is fast yielding up its secrets. What, for instance, 
could be a more triumphant vindication of the classificatory methods of prehistoric 
archaeology than what was lately revealed in the Cave of Castillo near Puente Viesgo 
in the North of Spain. Here MM. Breuil, Obermaier and Alcalde del Rio (acting on 
behalf of the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine newly founded by the Prince of Monaco, 
to whom the science of prehistorics owes so much) actually brought to light, superim- 
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posed one upon the other in a section of a depth of about thirty feet, ten archaeological 
strata proceeding from the Mousterian (two levels) to the Neolithic by way of the 
Aurignacian (three levels), the Solutrian, the Magdalenian (two levels), and the Azilian, 
Thus the classical seriation of cultural stages is no longer a matter of theory; it isa matter 
of palpable fact (L’ Anthropologie, 1912). 

Passing on to consider these stages in detail, there is, in the first place, not a little 
new information that relates to the “Mousterian epoch. Thus M. Commont has dis- 
covered in the Valley of the Somme a well-developed Mousterian industry in conjunc- 
tion with a warm fauna (Congrds d’Anthrop. et a’ Archéol. prekist., Geneva, 19r2); thus 
helping to confirm, we may note, the hypothesis of Professor Sollas, who, despite the 
usual association of the Mousterian culture with a boreal fauna, is disposed to assign it 
to the interval between the last two glaciations, No less than three Mousterian cave- 
occupations have come to light between 1970 and 1912 in the Island of Jersey, and the 
fact that they occurred at a time when the bed of the Channel was sufficiently elevated 
for Jersey to be joined to France (as is proved by the presence of a Continental fauna, 
rhinoceros tichorhinus, reindeer, and so on) provides what may prove a useful datum for 
solving the chronological problem (Archaeologia, 1911, 1912; Man, Nov. 1912 and 
Bulletins de la Société Jersiaise). Mr. Reginald Smith has called attention to an exten- 
sive factory of Mousterian implements of an unusual size situated at Northfleet in Kent 
in the middle-terrace gravels of the Thames; and it remains to be seen whether the 
terraces of the Thames and Somme and the evidences of gscillation of the bed of the 
Channel cannot be brought into some sort of correlation (Archaeologia, 1911). Finally, 
the utilisation of bone in late Mousterian times found by Dr. H. Martin at La Quina in 
Charente helps us to understand how the transition took place from the Mousterian to 
the Aurignacian stages of culture (Recherches sur I'volution du Moustérien dans le gise~ 
ment de La Quine, Charente, 1910). 

On the late Palaeolithic period, comprising the Aurignacian, Solutrian, and Magda- 
lenian cultures, light continually pours in. Fresh sites are reported from almost every 
part of Europe. In England, for instance, the Paviland cave at Gower in S. Wales, 
already suspected to be Aurignacian (see Sollas, 0.c. 213), has been proved to be so by 
the discovery of characteristic implements, while even Aurignacian wall-paintings are 
suggested by certain remains in Bacon Hole in the same neighbourhood (Times, Oct. 
14, 15, 29, 1922); and Mr. R. Smith, more doubtfully, claims an Aurignacian age for 
other English sites (Archacohogia, 1912). Here, however, it must suffice to deal in some 
detail with the rapidly increasing extent of our knowledge of the evolution of late- 
quaternary fine-art. In particular, the determination of the relative ages of various 
typical sets of cave-engravings and cave-paintings has recently made great strides. 
Whereas the contributions of the intermediate Solutrian period remain undetermined 
(though it is certain that the Solutrians were not artists merely in respect to flint, as 
witness the statuette of a mammoth in ivory discovered by Dr. Kriz at the Solutrian 
station of Predmost in Moravia, see L’ Anthropologie, 1912, 273), yet there are clear 
proofs that on the one hand such rudimentary graffiti as those of Gargas in Hautes Pyré- 
nées are Aurignacian, and, on the other hand, that the far more evolved polychromes of 
Font-de-Gaume in Dordogne, or of Altamira near Santander in the North of Spain, are 
advanced Magdalenian (L’Abbé H. Breuil, “L’age des cavernes et roches' ornées de 
France et d’Espagne,” Reowe Archécl., 1912). A method, not yet: fully given to the 
world, of constructing as it were a stratigraphy of these works of art, consists in observ- 
ing the superimpositions due to the fact that the ancient painters made light of utilising 
an already occupied rock-surface. ‘The cave discovered by Col. Willoughby Verner in 
the Serrania Ronda in the South of Spain (see Saterday Review, Oct. 19, 26, 1972) is 
destined to yield especially valuable results in this respect, having no Jess than a fout- 
fold mural palimpsest to show. Apart from engraving and painting, new forms of art 
belonging to the late Pleistocene age are coming to light, the most notable being Dr. 
Lalanne’s discovery of sculptured bas-relicfs representing human figures, male and 
female, at Laussel in Dordogne (Z’ Anthropologie, 1911, 257; 1912, 129); and the extraor 
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dinary find of M. le Comte Begouen and his son, who in the cave of Tuc d’Audoubert, 
in Arage, some two kilometres from the entrance, came upon the bas-reliefs of bisons 
modelled in clay, the sandy floor in the vicinity ‘showing the marks of many human 
footsteps (Times, Oct. 31, 1912). The buman figures of Laussel, moreover, have more 
than an aesthetic interest. Here the male figure is finely shaped, but the female has 
the secondary sexual characters emphasised to the point of exaggeration, reminding us 
of the statuettes of Brasempouy and Willendorf. The question may be raised whether 
we have here the rendering of a racial trait, or are, rather, in the presence of some magico- 
religious representation of fertility, it being perhaps significant that the female of Laussel 
raises aloft in the hand what might well be some sort of cornucopia. There are, again, 
human figures, both male and female, that in style remind us strongly of Bushman 
paintings, from a group of five Spanish sites (Cogul, Calapata, Albarracin, Ayora, 
Alpera) which have not yet been correlated with the classical French series, but are 
probably late Pleistocene (Breuil, o.c. 11). The men, who for instance, comprise the 
greater part of the twenty-four figures of Alpera, are naked save for ornaments, and 
wield their great bows with the most animated gestures. The women wear petticoats, 
but leave the torso nude, and at Cogul seem to be engaged in a dance, 

Asilians, ond Neolithic Age.—We begin to cross the uncertain divide that separates 
the Palaeolithic from the Neolithic when we come to the Azilians. Their culture, marked 
‘especially by their horn harpoons (so different, even if, as M. Breuil thinks, derived by 
imitation from the bone harpoons of the Magdalenians) and their paiated pebbles, has 
a somewhat wide distribution. For it seems undoubtedly to occur in Scotland (sge R. 
Munro, Palaeolithic Man, First Munro lectures, Edinburgh, 19»2). Or, again, in 
Switzerland, at Birseck near Basel, Dr. Fritz Sarasin has found the characteristic painted 
pebbles, every one of them broken in two, as if, as he thinks, an enemy had tried to do 
away with receptacles or embodiments of the tribal stock of souls such as are the very 
similar Zhuringa of the Central Australians (“Eine steinzeitliche Station bei Basel,” 
Globus, 1910). Lastly, in Spain at Castillo and elsewhere the numerous traces of them 
have led M. Breuil to construct a theory to the effect that they represent a wave of 
population driven through Spain northwards by the advance of the Neolithic peoples 
from North Africa (Breuil, o.c. 34). A further problem is whether we may connect 
with the Azitians, as M. Breuil is inclined to do, the numerous highly stylised and more 
or less geometrical designs recently found in many caves and rock-shelters in the South 
of Spain. On the one hand, they recall the designs on the Azilian pebbles On the 
other hand they are not without analogy in certain early Neolithic idols discovered by 
M. Sizet in the region of Almeria, which are made in the form of a sort of double triangle 
with lateral expansions (Breuil, o.c. 32); as well as in the decorations of certain dolmens 
of Portugal, and, it may be of other dolmens further north. Evidently we have here 
the results of various interpenetrations of peoples and consequent contacts of cultures 
which have still to be worked out fully. The study of the iconography of the dolmen 
period has, meanwhile, received an impulse from M. J. Déchelette’s interesting interpre- 
tation of the figures of New Grange and Gavr’inis. He finds them to involve the sche- 
matised representation of a tattooed female personage, who in Brittany is associated 
with an axe; whilst solar symbols are also present (L’ Anthropologie, 1912, 29). 

Further, it is obvious that the theatre of this cultural evolution is not merely Western 
Europe, the North of Africa being likewise concerned and even primarily concerned 
therewith. Indeed, the prehistoric archaeology of Africa is beginning to compete in 
interest with that of Europe itself. Thus in the French Sudan painted grottoes in 
which geometric schematisation prevails, though there are a few realistic figures a5 well, 
suggest that, whilst a wave of Azilian or proto-neolithic culture went northwards 
through Spain, another may under the same influences have been diverted south (F. de 
Zeltner, L’ Anthropologie, 1911, 1; compare Breuil o.c.). The common point of depar- 
tuze would on this assumption be north-west Africa, the seat of the prehistoric flint-in- 
dustry known aa the Capsian, which seems typologically akin to the Aurignacian of 
Ryrope (Dr. E. Gobert in Bull. de ia Soc. préhisi. de France, 3910). For the rest, atten- 
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tion has been directed in England to the question of the part played by North Africa in 
the propagation of culture in Neolithic times by Prof, G. Elliot Smith’s ingenious piece of 
synthetic work, The Ancient Egyptians and their influence om the civilisation of Europe 
(1911), His point of departure is Reisner’s theory that the utilisation of copper began 
in Egypt; and he suggests that one result of this was the spread of a taste for megalithic 
architecture, which worked its way round by North Africa to Western Europe. As 
regards other parts of Africa, prehistoric industries of a Neolithic facies are reported 
from many points, for instance, from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan by Mt. Wellcome 
(Congrés d'Anthrop. et d’ Archéol. préhist., Geneva, 1912), and from Ashanti by Mr. 
Rattray and others (H. Balfour in J. of the African Soc., Oct. 1912); whilst in South 
Africa the latest discoveries range in type from Neolithic celts to amygdaloids of river- 
drift pattern (J. P. Johnson, The Prebist. Period in S. Africa, 19:0; L. Péringuey, “The 
Stone Ages of S. Africa” in Annals of the S. Af. Mus., viii, 1911). The difficulty in re- 
spect to the African evidence throughout is that geological and palaeontological data 
are as yet not available for the determination of a chronological scale; whilst the back- 
ward state of many of the natives makes it possible that primitive and advanced types 
of stone-industry may have been more or less contemporary. Indeed, outside Europe 
and the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediterranean, prehistoric archaeology can 
scarcely boast the status of a quasi-independent interest, but tends to merge with 
cultural anthropology in general. As for proto-history, it is coming more and more to 
include the whole of the bronze-age and early-iron age cultwres of Europe, as it already 
does those of Eastern Europe. How much we are beginning to know about the develop- 
ment of bronze-age culture, even in so relatively backward a region as the British Is- 
lands, may be learnt from an admirable monograph, A Study of the Bronze Age Pottery 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and its associated Grave-goods (1912), by the Hon. J. Aber- 
cromby, who ascribes its introduction to invaders, mainly of Alpine stock, who had 
moved gradually from some region beyond the Rhine, not far north of Helvetia. 
Ethnological Method.—When we turn to the considergtion of cultural anthropology 
as it concerns itself with the primitive peoples of modern times, we can hardly expect to 
encounter dramatic surprises such as are occurring almost daily in the field of pre- 
historics. There are nowadays but few spaces on the ethnological map that are ab- 
solutely blank. If travellers’ gossip is to count, we can claim to have covered most of 
the ground. On the other hand, there is to be noted on ail sides a demand for intensive 
study that, from the standpoint of science, is a most striking and welcome sign of the 
times, It has become clear by experience that theory based on the observations of un- 
trained and unguided field-workers comes to nothing. The endowment of anthropologi- 
cal research in connection with universities and government departments and the 
organisation of ethnographical museums have created a body of workers intent on ob- 
taining accurate results. Hence interest now centres chiefly in questions of method. 
In England attention has been called to this subject by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in a master- 
ly paper entitled “‘ The ethnological analysis of Culture ” (Pres. Address io Section H.., 
Brit, Ass., Portsmouth, 1911). He there contrasts two methods, which he terms several- 
ly the psychological and the ethnological. The former rests on the tacit aseumption of 
a general homogeneity of the human mind, and hence tends to explain such similarities 
as are found in different regians as due to the similarity of its workings; so that, given 
similar conditions, similar customs and institutions will develop along the same lines. 
The latter explains these similatities as due to the direct transmission of culture from 
one people to another. This new method is upheld in its most extreme form by F. 
Graebnet, Methede der Etknologie, Heidelberg, 1911 (compare his article ‘' Die melane- 
sische Bogenkultur und ihre Verwandten,” Anthropos, 1909, iv, 726), who is herein 
supported by W. Foy (under whose editorship the annual Eyhuologica is devoted to the 
illustration of this method) and, with certain restrictions, by Pater W. Schmidt (4fit. 
d, anthrop. Geselisch. in Wien, 1908, xxxviii, 73; and Dembsch. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Ween, 
Phil.-hist. Kl,, roro, liii). All German anthropologists, however, sre not adherents of 
this achool, as will be evident from the discussions published in Petermann’s Mitt. I, 113, 
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and Il, 143; and in Korrespondenshl. d. Deutsch. Ges. f. Anthrop. Riknol. u. Urgesch., 
roir, Jahrg. xiii, 156. In America, sgain, whilst it is claimed that it has long been 
customary with Americanists to attach importance to the effects of the blending of 
cultures arising from racial mixture, it is contended that allowance must likewise be 
made for the results of what biologists know as “convergence” or “convergent evolu- 
tion ” (Cf F. Boas, Science, Dec. 8, r9r1; and R. H. Lowie, ibid., Nov. 3, torr; J. of Am. 
Folk-Lore, xxv, No. xev, 1912). The fact would seem to be that the psychological and 
ethnological methods sre in no sense fundamentally opposed to each other. Granted 
that the “ adjacent anthropology, ” the cultural context, of each datum must be given for 
the latter to be understood, it is none the less possible that such a datum may ultimately 
serve to illustrate the evolution of human culture in general and of the mind of man in 
general; for, if “ man ” is an illegitimate abstraction, then so assuredly must “ anthro- 
pology” be also, The ethnological method, in fact, stands chiefly for a self-denying 
ordinance on the part of the present generation of students, who are content to put off 
their all-embracing account of the history of culture until the history of cultures—of the 
developments confined to relatively discontinuous cultural areas—has been more com- 
pletely worked out (cf. “The Present Stateof Anthropology,” Athenaeum, Mar. 12, t910). 
Totemism.—This question of method has been raised likewise in a more concrete 
way by recent discussions about totemism. It must be noted, in the first place, that an 
admirable survey of the facts relating thereto has been given to the world in Dr. J. G. 
Frazer’s Totemism and Exogemy, 1910; and it will be observed that, in accordance with 
modern tendency, his descriptive work is broken up into sections corresponding to 
geographical and ethnological provinces, though he likewise offers a general theory of 
totemic origins. Then, again, an important work embodying the principles of the 
school of thought represented by the writers in L’ Année Sociologigue has recently ap- 
peared in Prof. Emile Durkheim's Les Formes, Eltmentaires de la Vie Religieuse (1912), 
wherein the analysis relates especially to the “ Totemic system ” of Australia, though 
analogies from North America are allowed to play a secondary in the argument. 
era Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser in Totemism, an Analylical tudy {reprinted from 
J. of Am, Folk-Lore, xxiii, No. lxxxviii, roxo), instead of comparing, seeks rather to 
contrast the totemistic observances of Australia and of North America, insisting that 
each “ totemic complex ” is the result of a separate set of historical causes, so that to 
explain them on the assumption of common origins is methodologically unsound. On 
this point there has followed an animated controversy between Mr. Goldenweiser and 
the late Mr, Andrew Lang (A. Lang, Method in the Study of Totemism, Glasgow, 1911 
privately printed, but published in a revised form in Am, Anthrop. N.S. xiv, No, 2, 1912; 
A. A, Goldenweiser, ibid., xiii, No. 4; xiv, No. 2; cf. R. H. Lowie, 4 xiii, No, 2 and W, 
D. Wallis, ibid., No. 1). Mr. Lang asks whether “ convergent evolution” means “ through 
a series of flukes,” and maintains that the hypothesis of more or less parallel develop- 
ment from a common starting-point is sound, in that it “ works.” No better criterion 
could be proposed. It may well turn out, however, to be the fact that, as intensive 
study proceeds, even the homogeneity postulated for totemism within 2 given area, say 
Australia, will have to be denied in favour of some theory of a mixture of ethnological 
elements, in short, a theory of the same type, if not necessarily the same content, as 
that which Graebner or Schmidt would offer. Meanwhile, the older method of classing 
the peoples of the lower culture together may still bear fruit when the broader conditions 
and functions of primitive mentality are in question: witness the brilliant essay of Prof. 
L, Lévy-Btuhl, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Socitiés Inférieures, 1910. Even if his 
description of the primitive mind as “ pre-logical ” will hardly bear close examination 
(see W. H. R. Rivers, The Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1912), the indistinct nature of the 
thinking associated with an undifferentiated social life comes out very clearly in his 
penetrating analysis, which includes a most valuable account of the relations between 
primitive thought and language. Another work on this subject, remarkable for its 

breadth of view, is Prof. Boas’ The Mind of Primitive Man (1911). 

Anthropology—Having considered the tendency towards ethnological 
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specialisation which modern method recommends, we must conclude with a rapid glance 
at the recent advance made in our knowledge of the primitive culture of particular 
regions, America, perhaps, deserves to be placed first on the list, because here intensive 
work on tegional lines has long claimed chief attention; though general theory, especial- 
ly in regard to the psychology of religion, has by no means wholly been neglected, 
notable contributions to this subject being E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious 
Experience (1910); H. Webster, Rest Days (1911), and J. H. Leuba, A Psychological 
Study of Religion (1912). Of outstanding importance are the results, still in course of 
publication, of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, which took place uhder the direction 
of Dr. F, Boas. They are particularly interesting from an ethnological point of view, 
since they suggest that the peoples of N.E. Asia usually known as Pateo-Asiatics 
(Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadale, Gilyak, Yukaghi) owe their indubitable affinities to 
the aborigines of America to the fact that they represent an ethnic reflux from the latter 
continent. It should be mentioned that Russian ethnologists, Messrs. Sternberg, 
Jochelson and Bogoras, took part in this expedition, and contributed not a little to its 
success, Moreover, a discussion of great interest concerning the ethnological status. of 
the American aborigines has recently taken place, in which a number of distinguished 
Americanists have taken part (Am. Anihrop., 1912). From the cultural point of view 
perhaps the most interesting contribution is that of Dr. W. H. Holmes, who reaches the 
same conclusion from the archaeological as does Dr. Hordlitka from the somatological 
standpoint, namely, that the bulk of the aborigines are of “Asiatic origin; though he 
would not wholly exclude cultural influences by way of Indonesia and Polynesia, and 
even, more doubtfully, from West Africa and North Europe (cf. also his paper in Am. 
Anthrop., 1910, 149). For the rest, it is Impossible here to make more than passing 
mention of a few of the numerous additions to our knowledge of the natives of North 
America, present or past, especially notable being Miss A. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, 
The Omaha Tribe (1911); Clark Wissler, Social Life of the Blackfoot Indions (1911) and 
Ceremonial Bundles of the Blackfoot (1912), and E. Volk, The Archaeology of the Delaware 
Valley (911). Notice should also be taken of the recent anthropological activity dis- 
played by the Canadian Government, which, by organising an ethnological department. 
under the direction of Dr. Sapir, whose work, especially in the matter of linguistics, is of 
the highest value, has sent into the field a number of competent workers, Mr. Barbeau 
and others, of whom much may confidently be expected. For Central America with 
Mexico may be noted G. G. MacCurdy, A Study of Chiriguian Antiquities (xor1); C. 
Lamholtz, New Travels in Mexico (1912); and K. Th. Preuss, Die Nayarit-Expedition, 
Erster Band: Die Religion der Cora-Indianer (1912), the last-named constituting a most 
important new source for the comparative study of religions, As regards South Ameri- 
ca, we must be content here to mention Sir C. Markham, The Incas of Peru (1910); T. 
A. Joyce, South Americon Archaeology (1912); W. B. Grubb, Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco (xo11), and E. Nordenskidld, Indianlif i ef Gron Chaco, Stockholm (1911). 
Something has been said already of recent archaeological work in regard to Africa, 
As regards the study of the present-day natives, two monographs of first-rate quality, 
that deal especially with the subject of religion, are, be it noted, the work of mission- 
aries, J, Roscoe, The Bagande (1911), and H. Junod, The Be-Thonga (1912). Several 
important books upon the anthropology of the Belgian Congo have recently appeared, 
such as E. Torday and F. A. Joyce, Les Bushonge (1910); F. Gand and C. van Overbergh, 
Les Mandja (111); and T. H. Weeks, Congo Life and Folk-lore (xr). ‘The former work 
discloses a quite remarkable state of native civilisation, the ultimate origins of which 
must be sought eomewhere further north, probably in the neighbourhood of Lake Ghad, 
our speculations being assisted by historical records of the mnemonic order that would 
seem to be trustworthy for at least several centuries back. The increasing interest 
shown by the British Government in anthropology, as shown either in the direct ap- 
pointment of ethnalogical investigators or in the enconragement of officials to prosecute 
such studies, has borne fruit in such works as N, W. mas, Ebo-speaking Peoples of 
Nigeria (1910); A. N. Tremeame, The Tailed Head-iunters of Nigeric (1912); H. A. 
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Macmichael, The Tribes of Northern and Central Kordofén (1912); and C, G. 

The Cult of Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the Shilluk, in qth Rept. Wellcome Tee Res, 
Lab., 1911. Finally, W. S. and K. Routledge, With o Prehistoric People (1910) contains 
much sociological and technological material concerning the Akikuyu of East Africa, 
that has been collected with remarkable skill and method. 

Passing eastwards we come upon a mass of valuable new information relating to 
India. Especially noteworthy in point alike of form and of contents is the series of 
monographs issued under the authority of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
of which the latest volumes are T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes (1911), S. Endle, The 
Katkdris (1911) and J. Shakespear, The Lushet Kuki Clans (1912). Other interesting 
works relating to India are E. Thurston, Omens ond Superstitions of Southern India 
(ror2), and L. K, Anantha Krishna Eyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. II (1912), 
the latter work throwing much light on the curious social system of the Nayars (Nairs). 
Moving still further cast we find two interesting books on Borneo, E. H. Gomes, Seven- 
teen Years amongst the Sea-~Dyaks of Borneo (1911), and C. Hose and W. McDougall, 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo (1912), the latter a most important contribution to science. 
From New Guinea, one of the least known parts of the anthropological world, comes 
news of pygmy tribes in A. F. R. Wollaston, Pygmies and Papuans (1912), and R. W. 
Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Gwinea (1912), the latter 
work being somewhat rich in cultural particulars. C, G, Seligmann, The Melanesians 
of British New Gwinea (1910), carries out an important survey of the coast-peoples in the 
§.E. area; whilst also about German New Guinea information is rapidly coming in (cf. 
M. Moskowski and R. Neubass in Zeitschrift f. Ethnol., 1910, 1911). A fresh instalment 
(Vol. EV) of the Report ef the Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, edited and mainly 
written by A. C. Haddon, deals with the technology of this interesting area of transition. 
In regar to Australie there is to be noted a well-illustrated conspectus of the three 
expeditions of B. Spencer and F. Gillen (Across Australia, 1912); but the fresh explora- 
tions of Prof. Spencer in the North and of Mr. A. R. Brown in the West are yet to be 
fully published. For Melanesia, again, we await the publication of the researches of 
Dr. Rivers, which are likely to shed much light on the problem of the peopling of the 
Pacific. (R. R. MaReit.) 

PHILOLOGY 

In most branches of comparative philology there is little of substantial importance 
to record, representing Progress since 1910, and the various articles in the Z. B. (for a 
summary of which see xxi, 437 of seq.) already provide a sufficient account of the accepted 
results of scientific scholarship. An exception may be made, however, for one series of 
fittle-known and scattered languages, which have now been studied for a long time 
without the results of much patient labour being made generally known,—what is now 
called the “ Austric family,” those namely of the Malay-Polynesian and other Oceanic 
people connected with S.E. Asia. The following article summarizes the results of recent 
research in this field, 

The Austric Family of Longuages. 

‘The essential unity of the Oceanic languages, though partially recognized long ago 
by Humboldt in his Kewispracke, was not completely demonstrated until much more 
recent times, The connection between the Polynesian and Indonesian languages (in- 
cluding the geographically outlying Malagasy) met with ready acceptance, but the 
affiliation of the Melanesian was not so easy. The difficulty was partly due to 
purely linguistic differences, the Melanesian type of speech being superficially very 
different from the Indonesian and Polynesisn, partly to the diversity of the races which 
raised the natural, but quite unjustifiable, presumption that the languages could not be 
of the same stock. It was, however, eventually proved that Melanesian could not be 
kept out of the Oceanic family,! and it has since been shown thet Micronesia, though 

, De Fidji-tanl in Indonesit en Polynesit, Verband. Kon. Akad. v. Wet. (Amster- 
1886), Ald, Letterk., Deal XVU; Over de serhoudeng von het Mofeorsck tt de Meletsch- 
salen, Actes du Vie Congrés International des Orientalistes, 
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different in race, falls linguistically into the Melanesian section. Also it ultimately 
became plain that of these three subdivisions Indonesian best tepresented the archaic 
family type, while Polynesian at the other extreme had gone furthest in the direction 
of simplifcation and decay. Thus was established, by the strictest scientific proof, the 
existence of the Oceanic or Malayo-Polynesian family of languages, extending fram Mad- 
agascar in the west to Easter Island in the east, and from Formosa and Hawaii in the 
north to New Zealand in the south. 

Meanwhile further exploration and research had revealed the existence in New 
Guinea and some of the neighbouring islands of a number of languages which could not 
be fitted into this scheme of classification, and did not even apparently form any family 
of their awn, but only a number of distinct groups between which no ultimate relation- 
ship could be safely asserted.* These so-called Papuan languages (which have since 
been found in portions of Dutch and German as well as British New Guinea) are there- 
fore to be regarded as a purely provisional group, the time for their systematic classifica- 
tion not having as yet arrived. But it is quite certain that they have nothing whatever 
to do with the Oceanic family, though some of the neighbouring members of the latter 
have undoubtedly been influenced and to some extent modified by Papuan Janguages, 
and also vice versa, particularly in the matter of syntax.’ Moreover there exists in an 
outlying corner of Eastern Indonesia a small enclave comprising a number of closely 
related and very curious languages which differ profoundly from their neighbours of the 
Oceanic stock. These are the languages of the northern pehinsula of Halmahera (or 
Jilolo), together with Ternate, Tidore, and a few other smail adjacent islands. In spite 
of some attempts that have been made to show theirultimate connection with the Oceanic 
family it cannot be said that the thesis has been proved or even rendered very probable. 
It is at least as likely that they are remnants of some archaic Papuan group, though the 
tribes that speak them are not Papuan in physical type. 

The Oceanic languages having thus been delimited,’ there remained the further 
question of their source of origin. By an ingenious comparison of purely linguistic data 
Kern had shown’ that the common mother-tongue from which they were derived must 
have been spoken on some long coastline in the Tropics, the east coast of Indo-China 
seeming on the whole to be the most likely one. Here there were actually languages, 
such as Cham and its immediate neighbours, which were plainly in some way connected 
with the Indonesian branch of the Oceanic family. But no really satisfactory attempt 
could be made to connect the Oceanic with any of the different groups of Indo-Chinese 
languages until the latter had been properly classified. This was done in part by 
Forhes® and carried further by Kuhn,’ but the final achievement was the work of W. 
Schmidt, In a series of admirable monographs he succeeded in proving the intimate 

1S, H. Ray, The Common kee Gcaauic Lave » Hellas" Revue 
Internationale, Vie Année, see Belvog sur Keonsties de, Pronomina eae 
Mikronesiens (Stuttgart, 1908); pore orn ry in Afar (1908) 
*Ray, The a ges of British New J. Anthr. Spee Sav, 15-395 
XXVI, pr 204 of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Vol, ‘Lingulsticn (3909). 
+ W, Schmidt, Man pen) 106; Ray, SJ. Anthr, Inst. XXX (Anthr. Rev. and Misc, 7 
| Kerm, Bijdr. tot Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie {2mas), Dee 
ii Pp. BS; jo. See also AL Hueting, g: lets over de Terualsansch-Halmahdrasche 
Onegai Bid preci Verkilinisse von Dentsch-Newguinen, Zeiteche. {. Arik, w. 
ean. Sprachen, Jal 3] s 
Sack deeutiry 20 sid stot the languages of Australia and the now extinct dialects 
of Tanpania lie entirely outside this aoe 
1 Taalkundige der Maleisck-Pol} volken, Versl, en Med. Kon. Akad. v. Wet. 
(Amsterdam, 1889) Afd. Letterk., [Ile R., Deel 6. 
* Comparative Grammar of the Tamewases of Furi Further India. 
* Bealrage sur Sprackenknde Hs Siteungab. d. K. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss, Phil.- 
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connection of the aboriginal languages (Sakai and Sémang) of the Malay Péninsula, 
the Mon-Khmer group, the Palaung-Wa-Riang group of the Shan states, Khasi in 
Assam, Nicobarése, and finally the Mugda languages of India proper. All these are 
characterised by 4 structure based ultimately on monosyllabic roots from which more 
complex words are forthed by means of prefixes and infixes (in the case of Munda and 
Nicobarese, suffixes as well). Beth in structure and vocabulary they are altogether 
different from the large family, or agglomeration, of languages to which Tibetan, 
Burmese, Siamese and Chinese belong. 

On the other hand a considerable ammount of work had been done, mainly by Dutch 
scholars such as Van der Tuuk, Kern, and Brandes, to analyse the structure of the 
Oceanic languages; they succeeded in showing that the superficial dissyllabism charac- 
teristic of the family was really the result of an ancient agglutinative system building 
upon originally monosyllabic roots, This left the way open to Schmidt to show’ that 
his newly formed synthesis of languages, which he proposed to call Austroasiatic, was 
ultimately related to the Oceanic (or as he would style it Austronesian) family, so that 
the two could be conveniently grouped under the generic name “ Austric.” Schmidt’s 
arguments were based both on similarity of structure and numerous cases of identity 
between the very roots of the two families; and so far as they were confined to linguistic 
classification his conclusions have met with general acceptance at the hands of those best. 
qualified to judge. But his attempt to establish a corresponding anthropological unity 
of the very diverse races speaking all these different tongues was not so successful and 
must be regarded as altogether premature. Most of these populations are blends, and 
though conceivably there may be some thin strain of common blood running through all 
of them, it is impossible as yet to define it or correlate it with the common element of 
their 5] . Nor is any such assumption a necessary conclusion from the linguistic 
data. ¢ synthesis of the languages has established a purely linguistic unity, implying 
no identity of race and admitting the existence here and there (e.g. among the Negritos 
of the Malay Peninsula, in Melanesia and even in parts of Polynesia)* of traces of older 
aboriginal languages embedded, like flies in amber, in the prevailing type of speech. 

Eliminating ali such doubtful matters, the establishment of the “ Austric ” family of 
languages may well be considered the most important achievement in comparative 
philology during the last decade. It finally clinches the arguments in support of the 
Asiatic origin of the Oceanic languages, and thus sets at rest a question which had been 
jong under discussion. 
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In the following survey of the advancement of the art and science of medicine and 
surgery during 1910-12 it is only possible to note the outstanding facts of progress, and 
no attempt is made to trace out the innumerable observations which preceded each dis- 
covery and each theory. An excellent account of medicine and surgery, from year to 
year, is to be found in the Medical Annual (John Wright & Sons, Bristol). 

‘The deaths of Florence Nightingale, on August 13, ro10, and of Lord Lister on 
February 10, t9r2, remind us of the very origins of modern surgery and modern nursing. 
Long ago, they had finished the work of their lives, and had given it into other hands to 
be carried further; and death came to them as a quiet release from otd age. ‘They won 
the gratitude and the reverence of mankind; and it is no light honour to the medical 
profession to have these two names in its calendar. To them must be added the name 
of Robert Koch, who died on May 27, 1910. We associate his name so closely with his 
later studies of tubercle, malaria, and sleeping-sickness, that we are apt to forget his 
earlier study of the infective diseases of wounds, his discovery of gelatin-media for the 
growth of bacteria in pure culture, and his use of differential stains in bacteriology. He 
advanced the new learning in Germany, as Lister advanced it in England. 

Next to Lister’s name, we may fitly notice some of the most recent developments of 
operative surgery. Many operations have been performed, with very satisfactory re- 
sults, for the relief of intra-cranial pressure, ¢.g. from intra-cefebral growths; or for the 
relief of intra-spinal pressure, ¢.g. in chronic spinal meningitis. Division of the posterior 
nerve-roots has been performed, with success, in some cases of spastic paralysis? In 
another field of surgery, Alexis Carrel’s work, at the Rockefeller Institute, on the direct 
suture of arteries, is leading to good results in practice: and his study of the transplanta- 
tion of organs and the aseptic storage of organs and of tissues* is of so great importance 
that one of the Nobel prizes for 1912 was rightly awarded to him. In the surgery of the 
heart, there is by this time a large number of operations, under conditions of emergency, 
for the suture of stab-wounds. G. T, Vaughan,‘ in 1909, was able to collect records of 
go such cases, with 35 per cent recoveries: and more cases have been published since, 

But these and other achievements of operative surgery, made possible by Lister's 
work, are but a small part of the medical history of the last few years. In physiology, 
in general medicine, and in pathology, the multitude of new facts and methods is s0 
great that it hardly gives itself to any proper arrangement. Nothing more can be done 
than to note, in the order of the alphabet, some results which have been of especial in- 
terest alike in science and in practice. 

Asthrox.—-For some years, Sclavo’s serum has been used for the treatment of 
anthrax in man: and we now have an authoritative statement of the value of this treat- 
ment, in the sixth Annual Report of the Anthrax Investigation Board for Bradford 
and District, whose medical adviser is Dr. Eurich (Brit. Med. Journ., April 20, 1912), 
‘The authority of Dr. Eurich on all questions relating to anthrax may safely be called 
final. The Report gives evidence that Sclavo’s serum is useful in cases of infection not 
only through the skin, but also through the lungs (wool-sorters’ disease). 

Appendicitis —Ot many theories to account for the great frequency of this disease, 
none has yet come to general acceptance. The frequency of appendicitis may be 
judged by the fact that five cases were admitted during one night into one of the Lon- 
don hospitals, all of them in need of immediate operation. The evidence is by this time 
almost irresistible, that delay in operation, reckoned over large groups of cases, is not 
advisable. Thus, among 687 operation-cases in a hospital in New York,! 20 underwent 

1See E. B. xviii, 41 et seg., and xxvi, 125 ¢ seg. with allied articles enumerated under 
“Medical Science” in E. Bladen Volume, pp. 997, 936 

+ See, inter alia, per by Prof. Foerster, of Breslau, Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., July 1911. 

1 See’ The Preservation of Tissues, and its Applications in Surgery.” By Alexis Carrel, 
M.D., Journ. Amer. Med. Ass., lix, pares 7 1912. 

4G. T. Vaughan, Journ. Amer. Med. Ass., February 6, 1909. 

* McWilliams, Annals of Surgery, June 1910. 
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operation within 16 hours of the ea of the attack. Only one of these 20 died, and 
that from another disease. Of 115 whe underwent operation between 16 and 24 hours 
after the onset, 4 died=3.5 per cent, Of 145 who underwent operation an the second 
day, 9 died=6 percent. Of 103 operations on the third day, the death rate was 7.7 per 
cent. Of operations on the fourth day, the death rate was 18 per cent, 

Beri-bers.—Few events in pathology, during late years, have been more notable, or 
more happy, than the discovery of the cause of this endemic disease. Beri-beri, a form 
of peripheral neuritis, with loss of muscular power, emaciation, and exhaustion, has been 
one of the scourges of the tropics. In the Federated Malay States, the estimate has 
been made of 45,000 deaths from beri-beri in the course of 30 years. In the Philippines, 
it has been a long-standing evil. During the Russo-Japanese War, it accounted for a 
very large part of the sickness among the Japanese.! 

In 1909 Fraser and Stanton published their Etiology of Beri-beri, Working on the 
lines suggested by C. Hose and Braddon, they traced the cause of the disease to the use of 
“ milled ” rice, #.e. tice which has been “polished” by the removal of its husk and outer 
layers. Fowls or pigeons, fed on polished rice alone, quickly showed signs of the dis- 
ease: but, if the polishings of rice were added to their food, they quickly recovered. 
Further observations, by De Haan, Chamberlain, Eijkmann, and others, showed that 
the disease was not due simply to the absence of phosphates from the rice. It was due 
to the loss of a substance which is present as a mere trace in the husks: indeed, there are 
no more than 10 grains of it in a ton of rice. Funk, working at the Lister Institute, has 
lately isolated this substance, and has given it the name of ‘‘ vitamine.” A pigeon, on 
polished rice alone, will in three or four weeks show signs of the disease. If, a few hours 
before death, a minute dose of vitamine be given to it, then it will quickly recover. 

The wonder does not end here. For this work on beri-beri throws light on scurvy, 
epidemic dropsy, scurvy-rickets, efc. Indeed, Funk has isolated from limes a sub- 
stance similar to vitamine, and present in about 1 in 100,000 parts of the fruit. 
This “ vitamine of the lime ” has a favourable action alike on beri-beri and on scurvy. 
‘The practical result of this brilliant series of studies is bound to be very great. We may 
take for example, the Philippines. President Taft, speaking on May 4, 1911, of the 
American occupation of these islands, said, “ The change of their food from polished 
to unpolished rice has practically stamped out the disease.” Dr, Heiser (Journ. Amer. 
Med. Ass., 1911, i, 1237) reports on a leper colony at Culion, The disease had been so 
common in this colony, since its founding in 1906, that, in one year, one-third of the 
deaths in the colony had been due to it. After the use of unpolished rice was made 
compulsory, no deaths occurred from the disease: moreover, cases of the disease were 
quickly cured by the addition of rice-polishings to their food. In May, 1910, the use of 
polished rice was forbidden in all civil public institutions: with the result that only 2 
cases of the disease have since occurred in these institutions, and in neither case bad the 
prohibition been strictly obeyed. 

Cancer.—The Imperial Cancer Research Fund, in s910, published its Third Annual 
Report, giving facts as to the production of immunity, among mice, against mouse- 
cancer. In its Fourth Annual Report, ror1, it upholds the theory of “‘ the individuality 
of cancer” as hardly open to doubt. On this theory, “ each tumgar is peculiarly and 
genetically related to the individual in-which it arises. . . . The relation of each 
malignant new growth to the affected animal is an individual one, parallel to that 
obtaining between the organs of the body and the organism as a whole.” And again: 
“ The individuality of cancer, both as regards the organism attacked and the tumour, 
would appear to haye been placed at last beyond all further doubt. Such a relationship 
has long been maintained in various forms on the basis of deductions drawn from 
histological examination of the tissues at the site of the primary lesion, and from the 
nature of dissemination, but this Jnterreeiatien of the findings has been as vehemently 


A very is important discussion on beri-beri, with papers by Dr. Schaumann, Prof. Axel 
Hol and others, is published i in the Fae Fite S Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, v, 2, December r9tt. 
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combated. The combination of the results arrived at by microscopical investigation and 
experimental study appears to complete the demonstration. A long step has thus been 
taken in defining the direction in which the future investigation of cancer is alone likely 
to be profitable.” Out of the multitude of recent observations and doctrines concerning 
caticer, we have to note the folowing. (1) Much attention bas been given to the subject 
of the biological characters of the “‘ cancer cell,” its place in nature, and what may be 
called its natal and prenatal conditions. See, inéer alia, the lectures by the late Sir Henry 
Butlin on “ Unicellula Cancri,” Lancet, November 25 and December 2, 1911, and Mr. 
C. J. Bond, Lancet, torr, i, 349. (2) H. C. Ross has published 2 book on “ Induced 
Ceil-Reproduction and Cancer,” describing his observations on leucocytes suspended in 
citrate solution and examined in contact with a colloid film. (3) Carrel has succeeded. 
in cultivating particles of normal tissue, embryonic tissue, and cancer tissue, outside 
the body, i vitro, on a medium of the blood-plasma of an animal of the same species, 
and has been able to observe certain exchanges of influences between the plasma and 
the still living tissue. (4) Wassermann has obtained results of considerable significance, 
in mouse-cancer, by the intra-venous use of an eosin solution of selenium (See Brit, Med. 
Journ., January 6, 1912). 

Diphtheria: —Great attention has been given lately te the subject of diphtheria- 
carriers. How long, after recovery from diphtheria, may the patient still be harbouring 
the germs of the disease at the back of his throat? What is the risk of infection from suck 
cases? What measure of virulence is still present in these lingering germs? 
How far are “carriers” responsible for the prevalency of diphtheria in Great 
Britain? At the 1911 Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, these ques- 
tions were fully discussed. It appears that about so per cent. of all cases of diphtheria 
ate free from diphtheria-bacilli within three days of the disappearance of the diph- 
theritic membrane; and a further 25 per cent are free within another week or ten days. 
It is not improbable that the bacilli, in some of these cases, are of lowered virulence. 
‘The risk of infection must depend, more or less, on the patient’s age, surroundings, and 
personal cleanliness, There seems to be, on the whole, a considerable weight of evidence 
that, with such precautions as are suggested by common sense, and with bacteriological 
examination of all especially suspicious cases, the chance of infection from diphtheria- 
carriers is not 4 very grave danger to the community. “In my opinion,” says Dr. 
Goodall, “ one of the principal factors in the persistent prevalence of diphtheria is not 
the carrier, but the mild, unrecognised case.” 

As regards diphtheria antitoxin, the latest Report (1911) of the Metropolitan Asy~ 
lums Board states that “the amount of antitoxin supplied, the number of cases 
treated, and the amount of antitoxin used for each patient, all show a considerable in- 
crease.” As compared with a death rate of 30 per cent before the introduction of 
antitoxin, the death rate for 1910 was 7.7, the lowest on record: the death rate for 
IgTt was 8.5. 

There is no need here to praise diphtheria antitoxin. Securus judicat orbis terrorum. 
But every serum-treatment has this imperfection, that the serum has other qualities of 
its own, beside its antitoxic action: and some persons are abnormally sensitive to ill- 
effects from the serum itself, We must not set the risk of these ill-effects against the 
legions of lives which are saved: still, there the risk is, such asit is. With many patients, 
the serum “ disagrees ” Gf this word may be pardoned): it gives them a rash, a high 
temperature, and pains in the joints, for a few days, This is the so-called “ serum sick- 
ness.” Much work has been done, of late years, in the hope of annulling these draw- 
backs without impairing the antitoxic strength of the serum: see, inter elia, Dr. Bauzhaf’s 
paper on “The Preparation of Antitoxin,” Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., April, rgtt. 
In @ very small minority of these cases of “ serum-sickness,” the effects of the serum are 
mote grave: and, in a few cases, they have even been disastrous. More than one 
method has been devised against this very rare emergency. The remoteness of the 
danger, in any given case, may be judged by the fact that millions of doses of antitoxin 
have been given without harm of any kind (see Bréf, Med. Journ., May 18, 1912). 
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The name “ anaphylaxis,” which is now given to this abnormal sensitiveness to the 
Properties of a serum, was first used by Richet, in another connection, in 1902. In its 
widest sense, the word covers such idiosyncrasies as the occurrence of a rash from eating 
shell-fish. In relation to serum treatment, there are two types of this hyper-sengitive- 
ness. In the one type, the patient is naturally hyper-sensitive. In the other type, the 
Patient showed no ill-effects from a first use of serum, but was found, on a second use, 
not less than a fortnight after the first, to have become, in the interval, markedly hyper- 
Sensitive. 

So far as the treatment of diphtheria is concerned, it is probable that not one case in 
& thousand is put to any serious trouble by antitoxin: aad it is certain that the lives 
saved must be reckoned, every year, in thousands. In August 1910, the Local Govern- 
ment Board issued an Order empowering the metropolitan Borough Councils to provide 
diphtheria-antitoxin for the poorer inhabitants of their districts, This good example 
has been followed by municipal authorities all over Great Britain. The value of the 
antitoxin is well shown, in London, by the annual Reports of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. In the Board Hospitals, the antitoxin was first used about November 1894. 
Before its use the average death-rate of the disease had been 3o per cent: it now is 8.5 per 
cent. In the more serious cases, the laryngeal cases, it was 62 per cent in 1894, and now 
is 14.9 per cent. In the tracheotomy cases, it was 70.5 in 1894, and now is 29.3 per cent. 
—In bacillary (not amoebic) dysentery, the value of a serum-treatment, 
such as Shiga’s, seems by this time to be widely recognised. The earlier results with 
Shiga’s serum were brought before the Royal Commission on Vivisection by Dr. C. J. 
Martin, Director of the Lister Institute (see Minutes of Evidence, iii, 221, July 10, 1907). 
Ritfler and Willmore have lately published, in the Brit. Med. Journ., 1910, ii, 1519, some 
good resuls, with a serum-treatment, in cases of bacillacy dysentery at the El Tor 
pilgrim-camp; even in the “ very severe and frequently gangrenous type of the disease 
found in the aged and worn-out class of pilgrims.” In those cases which were of a pure~ 
ly bacillary type, the death-rate in 1909 had been 64.4 per cent; but during toro, when 
the serum treatment was used, the death rate was only 10.8 per cent. It would be 
‘wrong to put great emphasis on one set of experiences even so favourable as these; but 
they do not stand alone. 

Heart, Diseases of the —The disorders and diseases of the circulatory system are of 
themselves sufficient for the study of a life-time: and the literature concerned with them 
is immeasurable. Among the more important subjects of recent investigation are (1) 
the bacteriology of ulcerative or septic endocarditis, (2) the tonic action of adrenalin on 
the heart, (3) the causes of diverse forms of arrhythmia, During r9z0-r2, arrhythmia 
has been studied to its finest issues, and the many constituent forces of the heart-beat 
have been sorted-out and measured and recorded, with wonderful minuteness, by the 
methods of electro-cardiography. 

“The principles of electro-cardiography," says Dr. Coombs, ‘may be briefly stated thus, 
(1) A contracting rmuscle is comparable (0 a galvanic cell; the active end of the muscle io 
the negative pole, the passive end is the positive; and a current passes through the muscle 
as through the cell, from positive to negative—that is, from passive to active. It follows 
that when the contrattion-wave reaches the middle of the muscle there is no current; and 
that as it passes this equator the direction of the current becomes reversed. (2) These 
‘action-currents' are set up in the beart-muscle in the course of each rhythmic contraction, 
amd can be ‘led-off' from the body by attaching suitable electrodes, Different ‘leads’ are 
peed: the pert leads off are from the right arm or Hand _(cnteeeponding. to the base of the 

from the or foot Oo . connecting these 

Slectindes with a eltcnie Recording (usttumentott i the selicacyof Eiathowen’s sertaas 

nometer! which has made electro-cardiography ppplicable to clinical resgarch— 
graphic records of the variations in the electrical potentjal of the heart may be obtained.” 

Dr. Waller, in his Hitchcock Lectures, Physiology the Servant of Medicine (University 
of London Press, 1910), gives a full account of this method, of which he may indeed be 
called one of the discoverers: 

‘s an effective circuit between one’s heart and a galvanometer, all that is 

4 See’ iy. Soc. Med., April 1912. e 
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and left fc a couple of pots or co! \- 

Fag sltoltion, from which wr lead of tothe tw eae of oe gaivtponelcr Te 

hegey twenty years ago, and I remember, as if of yesterday, the keen pleasure with which I 
the eleotrical pulsations of my own heart.” 

mes Fever.—As in Malta, so in Gibraltar, Malta fever—it is called “ Rock fever * 
in Gibraltar—has been stamped out from the British garrison by prohibition of the 
goats’ milk which was the source of infection. More recently, it has been stamped out 
at Port Said; all imported goats were tested for the disease, and those which showed 
signs of infection were slaughtered. (Ross, Journ. R.A.M.C., 1911, p. 618). The 
fever is very widely distributed; thus, it is not uncommon in South Africa (Garrow, 
S, African Med. Journal, 1911, p. 51); and a little group of cases was lately found, under 
the usual conditions of occurrence, in south-west Texas (Ferenbaugh, Journ, Amer. 
Med. Ass., x91, ii, 730). Sit David Bruce, at the annual meeting, 1910, of the Research 
Defence Society, described the discovery of Malta fever in the district of Ankole, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Albert Edward The native name for the fever, in this part of 
‘Uganda, was “ muhinyo,” He examined some so cases of the disease. The symptoms 
were those of Malta fever; the micrococcus Melitensis was found in the blood of two of 
the cases; the tests and reactions were those of Malta fever, and the usual evidence of 
peiade was found among the goats of the district (See also Journ. R.A.M.C., 1910, p. 
527). 

Meningitis, Epidemic Cerebro-spinal.—In this terrible disease, the use of a serum 
treatment is by this time generally recognised as the best possible method, The first 
use of Flexner’s serum—it is his work at the Rockefeller Institute which founded the 
Present understanding of the nature of epidemic meningitis and the present 
treatment — was in 1905; the earlier results of the serum treatment (New York, 
Belfast) are already noted in E. B. xviii, 13xb. Later results, in France, were published 
in the Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, February 1910. Of 402 cases with a serum treat- 
ment, 66 died=16,4 percent. The ordinary death-rate from the disease, under other 
methods of treatment, is 70 per cent. Figures collected far and wide, from many con- 
tributors, are sometimes viewed with distrust. But, with cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
we have that best of all object-lessons, the continuous experience of a good hospital, 
In the Children’s Hospital, Boston, U.S.A., the death-rate in cases of epidemic menin- 
gitis, year after year, without the serum treatment had ranged between 60 and 80 per 
cent. In 1908, with the serum treatment, it came down with a run to 20 per cent. 

For recent facts in Great Britain, see Reports to the Local Government Board on Public 
Health and Medical Subjects, new series, No. 61 (Brit. Med. Journ., 1912, i, 383). 

As with diphtheria, so with this cerebro-spinal fever, much attention has lately been 
given to the subject of “carriers.” By long study and experiment, it has been found 
certain that persons who have been in close association with cases of the disease, or 
have themselves suffered from an “ abortive attack,” may be able to spread the infec- 
tion: and there seems to be valid evidence that the number of carriers, in time of an 
outbreak of the disease, may be as high as 20 or even 30 per cent of the persons bacterio- 
logically examined: it may be even higher, among members of a family in which there 
has been a case. The spread of the knowledge of these facts will doubtless makg people 
careful to take precautions, and to submit themselves for bacteriological examination, 
if there Ss any reason to think that they may be carrying the germs, 

Mental Disorders (Neuropathology).—It may sound old-fashioned, and unscientific, 
to use the phrase “ mental disorders,” seeing the magnificent work which is being dome 
on the chemical, physical, structural changes which attend diseases of the brain, and 
the steady advance towards a comprehensive statement of these diseases in terms of 
general pathology. The researches of Dr. F. W. Mott and others hardly leave room for 
doubt that the best work, henceforth, will be done on these lines. Still, the work of the 
psychologists has a distinctive value of its own: and the full time has not yet come for 
chemistry and bacteriology to administer the new kingdom which they appear to be 
entering. 
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In the purely psychological study of mental disorders, much interest has lately been 
roused by Freud’s system of “ psycho-analysis ”—that is, the slow and exhaustive track- 
ing-out and uncovering of some forgotten or hidden experience which was the starting- 
point of the present obsession of the patient’s mind. The past is dissected back and 
back--and the process may go on for years—till something is found which explains 
everything and may itself be explained to the patient as the primal cause of his or her 
perversion. This underlying or subconscious something which is at last reached and 
detected—it may be after a year or more—is something sexual. “I can only repeat 
afresh,” says Freud, “ the principle which I have never found otherwise than true, that 
sexuality, in the main, is the key to the problems both of the psycho-neuroses and of the 
neuroses, He who disdains to use this key will never be in 2 position to solve them.” 

Freud’s position has been hotly criticised: and, though his contention were true, yet 
the fact remains that very few have either the skili or the desire to be inquisitors on this 
grand scale: and the danger remains, that the inquisitor into “‘ psycho-neuroses ” may 
put into the patient’s mind what he subsequently finds there. 

Among those who suffer from obsessional habits or thoughts, many receive benefit 
from treatment by suggestion. It is perhaps in cases of this kind that this treatment— 
which may or may not be with “hypnotism ”—gains some of its most signal and 
valuable successes. 

Pellagro.—To heighten the interest of the problems of pellagra, a few cases of the 

disease have recently been found in the British Islands; see the paper by Dr. Sambon and. 
Dr, Chalmers, “ Pellagra in the British Islands,” Brit. Med. Journ., October 26, 1912. 
It is but a very few cases, at present, which have been found: but we may be sure,— 
seeing the endemic nature of the disease, its insidious onset, and its resemblance, in the 
final stage, to other forms of delusional insanity,—that where a few cases have been 
found, more are waiting to be found. In Italy, pellagra has been endemic for centuries. 
It occurs, also, in Spain, southern France, Hungary, Rumania, and Algeria. So far 
back as 1893, Dr. Sandwith recognised its presence in Lower Egypt; and his paper on the 
subject (Brit. Med, Assn., Edinburgh Meeting, 1898) is the earliest full account in Eng- 
Tish of pellagra. 
‘The story of the finding of pellagra in the United States is a remarkable chapter in 
the history of diseases. Before 1907, its existence was not generally known. “It was 
not until 1907, when Drs. J. W. Babcock and J. J. Watson raised the alarm, that pellagra 
became a subject of inquiry in the United States.” Now, we know that the disease 
prevails in no less than thirty-three States, and that there are thousands of indubitable 
cases on record. “ Recent importation, and spontaneous origin, are quite out of the 
question. Only centuries of the prevalence of the disease can explain the wide range of 
pellagra in North America, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and from 
the Gulf Coast to the Great Lakes; especially when we consider the peculiar topographic 
distribution of the disease, which, in America as in every other affected country, is limit- 
ed to the foreland or ‘ Piedmont Section ’ of mountain ranges, and more particularly to 
the valley tracts of swift-flowing streams.” A full account of the disease in the United 
States has been published by Dr. Niles, Pellagre, on American Problem (Saunders, 
Philadephia, 1912). 

The Transactions of the Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, v, 3, 1912, contain 
two important papers, (1) “ Pellagra in Nyasalsnd,” by Dr. Hugh Stannus, (2) “ Pellagra 
in Thirty-five States of America,” by Dr. Sandwith. In the discussion on these papers, 
Dr. Sambon referred to the researches which he and Dr. Chalmers had Jately made in 
Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and Spain. It is evident, as be says, that “this grave dis- 
ease is much more widely distributed ahd far more prevalent than bad been imagined.” 

Sambon’s theory—founded on years of careful study of pellagra in many countries, 
with special regard to its geographical conditions and its mode of incidence—is that the 
disease is an infection, probably protozoal, like melsria, and probably conveyed by 
Simuliuin, 4 species of midge: and there is evidence that this view of the disease is gain- 
ing more acceptance than the older view, that pellagra is due to the eating of infected 
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mafze or com. Still, it is not impossible that, years hence, some modified form of the 
maize-theory may be put forward which shall be more or less adaptable, at some level 
not yet reached, to the theory of an insect-borne infection. At present, the latter 
theory fs rapidly growing in favour: and the discovery of undoubted cases of pellagra 
in the British Islands strengthens its claim. 

Phlebotomus Fever (Sand-fly fever).—In Malta, Crete, Dalmatia, Egypt, and India, 
there has long been known a common type of fever, which mostly went by the name of 
“simple continued fever.” Its chief months of occurrence are between June and Octo- 
ber: it is characterised by sudden onset, with pain and stiffness of the muscles: it is of 
short duration, and not dangerous to life: it leaves no permanent ill-effects; and the 
patient rarely suffers a second attack. During the past few years, the nature of this 
fever has come to be clearly understood. Its distribution, seasonal prevalence, and 
conditions of occurrence indicated an insect-borne infection; and suspicion rightly fell 
on the sand-fly (Phiebotomus) as the probable agent. By a long series of experiments 
on volunteers (see Birt, Journ. R.A.M.C., Feb. 1910) this suspicion was verified. It was 
proved, that sand-flies do convey the infection from man to man; that the blood is infec- 
tive on the first day of the fever; that the fly becomes infective seven 
days after biting, and remains infective for ten days, or longer; that the 
incubation-period of the fever may vary from three days and sixteen hours to seven 
days; that the fever may also be induced by direct transmission of infective blood, and 
that the virus of sand-fly fever, like those of yellow fever and of cerebro-spinal fever, 
will pass through a fine Chamberland filter. The habits and bréeding-piaces of Phlebot- 
omus have been very minutely observed: and some progress has been made toward a 
reduction of the fever by protective measures, For example, the Journal of the R.A.M.C., 
xix, 4, October r912, contains an article by Col. Robinson and Major Blackham, on 
“ Sand-flies and Sand-fly Fever on the North-West Frontier of India.” To the fever, 
in this part of India, the name of “ Chitral fever ” was given, in 1906, by Col. McCarri- 
son. Two types of the fever are found in the Peshawar Valley, a three days’ and a seven 
days’ fever. The writers recommend, as preventive measures (1) the use of netting of an 
extra-fine mesh, (2) the use of a strong punkah or electric-fan, (3) the counter-attraction 
of a bright lamp, (4) early isolation of cases, (5) evacuation of barracks. This last meas- 
ure ‘‘ has been tried extensively in this Division at Drosh. The Fort, which has hither~ 
to been a hot-bed of sand-fly fever, was evacuated by June r, 1911.” The number of 
cases, which in 1910 had been 75 per cent among the native troops, was in 1911 only 27 
percent. “ Other factors contributed no doubt to this happy result, but the evacuation 
of the barracks was undoubtedly the main one.” 

The Pituitary Body—From the time of Pierre Marie’s classical work, some thirty 
years ago, on acromegaly, the fact has been recognised that the pituitary body, a minute 
glandular structure at the base of the brain, exercises a profound effect on the general 
growth; and, as science gained more insight into the activities of the thyroid gtand, the 
suprarenal capsules, and the parathyroid bodies, so the pituitary body likewise became 
an object of exact study by all possible methods of scientific observation. Within the 
last few years, it has been brought within the range of operative surgery. Certain opera- 
tions have been performed in cases of disease of the pituitary body in man; and, for 
therapeutic use, an extract has been made of pituitary substance. 

‘Much has been learned by the experimental removal of the pituitary body in animals. 
See the very important papers in the Bulletins of Johns Hopkins Hospital, May ro10 
and June 1911. For a detailed study of the whole subject, from all points of view, we 
now have Dr. Harvey Cushing's book, The Pituitary Bedy and tts Disorders (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia and London, 1912). 

Plogue.—In the winter of 1910-1911, came the outbreak of septicaemic and pneu- 
monic (not bubonic) plague in Manchuria. For this outbreak, see the Report of the 
International Plague Conference held at Mukden, April, rgx1, Pp. 483 (Manila, Bureau 
of Printing. 9x2). See also Dr. Dougiss Gray, Lancet, rgtt, i, 1152. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of ‘Medicine, November 1912, contain Dr. 
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Reginald Farrar’s account, from personal observation, of this Manchurian plague; they 
contain also tiie disenmion on. Ma paper He gives the evidence of plague occurring 
te bua saa victima claimed were rho ht nd his i 
a" rot human t ant and trap tl 
for the sabe al is for, After an explosive cutefenk oe Manchu tbe frontier town of 
Siberia and Manchuria, and in Harbin, it was rapidly carried south along the railway and 
the roads by the hordes of Chinese codties from Shantung, who migrate every year into 
Manchuria for the soya-bea: in harvest, and return home to worship their ancestors at the 
Chinese New Year. . . difficulties of sanitary administration were enormously 
enhanced by international dipiomate complications. "Fhe virulence of the infection was 
such that in many instances whole familles and large households were mown down by the 
disease; and its fatality a appal Lin, pe out aad more than 40,000 cases only three recoveries 
are claimed. . shelter to a stricken patient, and the sick were 
often thrust out into sa streets ce) de Those who died were often hidden under the roofs 
of their houses, or in other places of concealment. Burial was impossible, for the temperature 
of Manchuria in winter is often 40° below zeto, and the ground is frozen hard to a depth of 
more than 3 feet. 

»_» When, however, we come to consider in cold blood the actual! extent of this 
epidemic; we are surprised to note that its real ions were, in fact, relatively small; 
we find that it was brought under control with comparative ease, despite the com lete 
absence at the moment of its outbreak of an organised sanitary service in China; and the 
Yimitation of the ‘epidemic rather than its extension is found to be the factor that requires 
explanation.” 

Dr, Farrar is of opinion that the limitation of the epidemic was due to the absence 
of rat infection, and to sanitary administrative measures. 

in Suffolk, in the autumn of 1910, four cases of pneumonic plague suddenly occurred 
in one household; see the paper by Dr. Brown and Dr. Sleigh, Brit. Med. Jousn., 
Novumber 12, 1910, The dacifius pestis was found in two of them, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that they were typical cases of the disease. A memorandum was 
accordingly issued by the Local Government Board, giving instructions as to the danger 
of rat infgction. It will be remembered that small outbreaks of the disease, during the 
last twelve years, have occurred in more than one of the chief British ports. 

Polio-myclitis, Epidemic. —Polio-myelitis {infantile paralysis) accounts for a very 
large proportion of the inmates of Cripples’ Homes; and cases of it come daily to the 
out-patient departments of the great Hospitals. Yet, in Great Britain, the fact has only 
lately received general recognition, that infantile paralysis, like epidemic meningitis, 
must be reckoned among the infective diseases. In Great Britain it never attains to the 
ways of a great epidemic disease; but in other countries—America, Australia, Norway 
and Sweden—it reveals, by the severity of its epidemics, the sure signs of infection from 
child to child. Indeed, there are instances of the utmost infectivity, e.g. during an 
epidemic of 200 cases in 9 town in Nebraska, July 1909. ‘ Numerous families had 
several children, all of whom were attacked by the disease: thus, in one family of six 
children, all were affected; in another family of six, four cases occurred; in a family of 
five, four cases occurred; and in a family of four, all were attacked. Some of the cases 
illustrate the infectivity of the disease. Thus, a woman went with her child to the 
wedding of a sister, in whose house a younger sister was ill with the disease. The 
mother with the child returned home, and nine days later one of her own children showed 
symptons of paralysis. In an adjoiming house there lived a family of six children, all of 
whom developed the disease, A woman who came to visit this family brought her 
baby; in four days it died of the disease.” (Seidler, Journ, Amer. Med. Ass., Jan. 22, 
1910). 

For a shart historical review of some of these epidemics, see Dr. Batten’s paper on 
“ The Epidemiology of Polio-myelitis,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., June 1911. For a minute 
study of the clinical and pathological aspects of the disease, see the monograph by Drs. 
Peabody, Draper, and Rochez, A Clinical Siudy of Acute Polio-myelitis (Rockefeller 
Institute, New York, June corx.) Finally, we have the Huxley Lecture, given by Dr. 
Flexner, in November 1912, at Charing Cross Hospital. It is to him, more than to any 
man, thatswe awe our present knowledge of the nature of epidemic polio- -myelitis. From 
hiedabarinageind successful study of epidemic meningitis, he advanced straight to this 
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further series of problems: and bis Husley Lecture (Brit. Med. Journ, Nov. 9, 1912) is 
fikely to be one of the classits of medical literature. No excuse ia needed for quoting 
from it:— 

“Poli itis has been endemic in northern Europe for years, but it is only five 
yeara oecmyelti be ‘on that unique, and as yet unexplained movement that has carried 
it around the globe. Some significance attaches tp the fact, that the first two foci of the 
present epidemic—I say present, because since 1907 the disease has prevailed severely each 
summer and autumn at some places in the United States and Canada—erose in the Atlantic 
Coast cities and in the State of Minnesota in the middle West. The former receive the masa 
of emigrant population from Europe, and the latter, secondarily, the large contingent of 
Scandinavian emigrants. . . . 

“Five years ago the mystery of the disease was wholly unfathomed, The outlook was 
suddenly brightened when Landsteiner and Popper, in 1909, announced the snccessful 
transmussion of polio-myelitis to monkeys; but the high hopes raised were as quickly dam 

the failure to propagate the experimental disease beyond the first generation, This 
obstacle was immediately removed when intracerebral was substituted for intraperitoneal! 
inoculation, as was done by Lewis and myself, and by Landsteiner and Levaditi. By this 
Leto the disease could be, and has been, transmitted through an indefinite number of 
monl oe is 
“Tite virus of polio.myelitis passes readily through the more coaree and slightly through 
the finest filters. It is lighly resistent to dryings heat, and chemical action. In dust, 
especially within protein matter, it survives weeks and months; in diffuse daylight indef- 
initely, and resists the action of pure glycesine and carbolic acid in one-half per cent solution 
for many months. When animal tissues containing the virus suffer softening and disin- 
tegration or disorganisation by mould, the virus survives. ‘overy from. polio-m: 
in man and monkey is attended and produced by an immunisation of the body. During 
this process microbicidal substances appear in blogd that are capable of neutralising 
the active virus 2. 2" 

Dr. Flexner goes on to give the evidence that the nasal mucous membraneis the usual 
way alike of ingress and of egress of the virus in cases of the disease. He discusses also 
the question of insect carriers, and of human carriers; the possibility of “reservoirs” of 
the virus among domestic animals, and the present position of treatment. 

Relapsing Fever.—The infecting agent of relapsing fever (famine fever), the “ spiril- 
lum Obermeieri,” is conveyed from man to man, like the infecting agents of many other 
fevers, by the bite of insects. ‘The fever is thus akin to other forms of spirillum infec- 
tion, or “ spirochaetosis,” such as the spirochaetosis of fowls. Mackie, in India, first 
showed that body-lice are capable of conveying relapsing fever; and Bousfield (Jour. 
R.A MC. 1910, ii, 444) has published evidence of a similar way of infection in the 
Sudan. Other observations, ¢.g. in Russia, tend to prove that bugs convey the disease. 
And in the Western States of America, ¢.g., Montana, California, Idaho, there seems to 
be some evidence that it may be conveyed by cattle-ticks. Major Marjoribanks, I.M.S., 
speaking of the transmission of the fever by body-Jice, puts the matter well:— 

“What is the practical use of this discovery? Simply this, that the subject of relapsii 
fever has been lifted from the sphere of curative medicine into the far higher sphere 

reventive medicine. Formerly, all we could do was to send our native assistants into in- 
fected villages with febrifuges and other paraphernalia of curative medicine, But now we 
can strike at the disease at the root, and, by destroying the lice on the bodies of patients, 
prevent its spread. The details of the campaign have still to be warked out, ly own 
suggestion to village officers so far has been that a cauldron should be set up in each infected 
village, and the clothes of the patient fo destroy the Noe. Other methods will 
suggest themselves as we gain experience: this is a bit of preventive medicine in the making.” 

‘Sleeping-Sickness—Dr. Sandwith, in his Gresham Lectures for 1912,! has told the 
whole story of Sleeping-Sickness, from the time of Livingstone til] now, Under “ Pres- 
ent Research Work,” he writes & follows:— af ssi 

“Important investigations are being carried out under the re-constitut Steep Sickness 
Comision in Central Africa appointed by oe Royal Society, corisisting of i David and 
Lady Bruce, Captain A. E. Hamerton, D.S.O., and Major D. Harvey, to find out the 
reason why, although man and his domestic animals have been removed from the shores 
of the Lake Victoria Nyanza for some three years, Glossina palpahs, caught on the north 
shores of the lalce, still continues to infect susceptible animals when allowed to feed on them 
for experimental purposes. Their prime object fs to investigate the part played by Alricah 
fauna in the maintenance and spread of sleeping-sickness. 4 

) Slee ping-Sichness, by F. M. Sandwith, M.D. F:R.C.P. Macmilians, 1912. 
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“The effect of the depopulation of the ‘was to make a two-mile area on the north 
shore of the fake practical ally 4 game preserve, frequented by many kinds of antelope, hip- 
popotamni, and wild pig. 1¢ late Commission set themselves the task of finding out whether 
this game, and especially the antelope, were capable of harbouring the parasite, being thus 
a perpetual reservoir from which the fly could get fresh infective material. Very complete 
experiments were carried out, and it was found that antelope are very readily infected with 
trypanceomes from flies previously infected with human trypanosomiasis, and that the 
blood of the artificially mfected antelope again infects other susceptible animals if the 
Glossina palpahs acts oa an intermediary carer. In no single case, among many animals 
experimented ‘on, was the health of the antelope in any way affected. From a paper pub- 
lished by the Royal Society ia February 1912, we learn that one of Sir David Bruce's arti- 
ficially infected ‘antelopes still contains, after 327 days, Trypanosoma gorbiense in its 


“I¢ has now been proved that antelope living in @y-areas in N. Rhodesia and Ugande are 
naturally infected by the two human trypanosomes slesping-sickness ‘This is a sufficient 
explanation for the continued infectivity of the fly round the lakes. It is important to find 
out whether other wild game can, and “a act a8 a host of the lo parasite. it has already been 
suggested that the wild game in sleeping-sickness areas should be destroyed, but the British 
(Government is unwilling to authorise any such wholesale extermination of animals, which 
might be wanted for food, until it hai been more satisfactorily proved that the game are 
the cheef reservoir of the site, 

“yy 4 Every fi discovery tends to increase the complexity of the problem how to 
deal with the question of prevention. It is now known that the fly remains infective, after 
feeding ‘on infected blood, for 96 days, and possibly for the entire course of its life; that not 
only the Glossina palpals, but also the far more plentiful Glossina morsstans is implicated; 
and now we must assume that an inexhaustible supply of infective material can be drawn by 
both these flies from innumerable reservoirs among wild game, and also among cattle and 
other domestic animals, because they can be infected 10 easily by experiment.” 

Happily, the work of protective administration has not been annulled by these further 
problems of science: and good work has been accomplished, under conditions of the ut- 
Most difficulty, toward holding the disease in check, It is worthy of note, that since the 
way in which the disease spreads was discovered, the annual death rate from sleeping- 

sickness on the Uganda shores of the Victoria Nyanza has fallen from 8,000 to 500. 
There are several causes for this happy reduction; but chief among them may be reck- 
oned the present measures of protection and prevention to which men of science have been 
Jed by the help of experiments on animals. 

Again, though no specific treatment has yet been discovered for the disease, such as 
quinine for malaria or antitoxin for diphtheria, there is much to be gained by treatment, 
if the conditions allow of continuous treatment. Unhappily, these favourable condi- 
tions, as Dr. Sandwith points out, are to be obtained in the few European cases, not in 
the vast multitude of the native cases:— 


“The native does not usually come under treatment till he has developed the final and 
most serious symptoms, when his fate is sealed, and when the treatment can do no more than 
alleviate his sufferings and make his death tess painful. Even if the negro presents himself 
for treatment at an earlier stage, and is apparently cured, he returns to the infected area, 
and his naked body is again a target for every hungry tsetse-fly, so that be may succumb to 
a fresh infection at once. 

“But in the European the outlook is more hopeful. In most cases he comes to the doctor 











‘when he feels the first symptoms, and pfypanosomes are detected in the blood he 
ds sent ont of the country and is safe from fr infection. He submits to contiouous treat- 
‘ment, and does not attempt to escape from his advisers—as the does when hig con- 


git bexine to improve and he yearns for liberty from hospital confinement." (Sandwith, 

Sir Patrick Manson has reported two European cases; one, after 24 years of treatment, 
has gained 3o lbs. in weight, and, though not absolutely cured, is well enough to walk 
three miles without fatigue: another, a lady, is in good health more than ten years after 
the onset of the disease. Among European cases which have ended fatally, there is the 
case of Lt. Forbes Tulloch, R.A.M.C., of the Royal Society's sleeping-sickness Commis- 
sion in Uganda; he cut himself, dissecting an infected rat; trypanosomes soon appeared 
in his blood, apd, after an unusually rapid course, the infection ended in death (June, 
1906}, wiphi a few months. If any student of tropical medicine wishes to form an 
estittinte Of the volume af werk done in the last few years on sleeping-sickness, he must 
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look at the Bulletins of the Sleeping Sickness Bureau. (This admirable Bureau, in 
July 1912, moved from Burlington House to the Imperial Institute: and it now is called 
the Tropical Diseases Bureau.) 

Syphitis.—Great help has lately been given, toward the detection and study of the 
germs of this disease, the Spirochaeta pallida, by the use of lateral illumination of a dark 
microscope-field. The lateral rays of light are condensed by 2 parabolic reflector, and 
the central rays are cut off by a diaphragm. The spirochaetes show white against a 
black background. By the addition of micro-photography to this method of lateral 
iumination, “ living pictures ” have been obtained for the cinematogreph. 

For the diagnosis of past syphilis, and for the differential diagnosis between syphilitic 
and non-syphilitic lesions, the Wassermann test is of great importance, and has already 
become the subject of an extensive literature. See, iaéer alia, “The Wassermann Se- 
rum Reaction and Ehrlich’s Salvarsan,” by Carl H. Browning, M.D., and Ivy Macken- 
zie, M.B. (Constable, rgxx.) See also a paper by Lt.-Col, Birt, in the Journal of the 
R.A.M.C., September 1932, with @ series of cases where, without the use of this test, 
“treatment would have been inappropriate, diagnosis would have been haphazard, 
prognosis mistaken, and the claims of the patient against the public would have been. 
wrongly assessed.” 

The discovery and ad study of Spirochaeta pallida made it possible to observe the direct 
action of drugs on the living cause of the disease, under the microscope, and in the 
blood and tissues of experimental animals: the disease was, brought into line, for the 
work of science, with other forms of spirochaetosis, In the latter half of 1909, came the 
news of Ehrlich’s discovery of “salvarsan.” Ehrlich gives an account of his own work 
in Die Experimentelle Chemotherapie der Spirillosen (Berlin, Julius Springer, 1910), by 
himself and $, Hata. Ehrlich had long been working at the arsenical compounds, ¢. g. 
atoryl, arsacetin, in their bearings on syphilis: and, from these compounds, he and his 
fellow-workers advanced to the discovery of salvarsan. This arsenical compound 
(dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol, Cz Hie Ne Oz Ase) has also been called ‘‘606,” and Ehrlich- 
Hata; a later modification is called neo-salvarsan, or “9x4.” 

No event in therapeutics since the discovery of diphtheria antitoxin has caused more 
wonder than the rapid and powerful action of this new weapon against syphilis. Even a 
single dose is capable of bringing to a sudden end the manifest signs of the disease. To 
be able to see, under the microscepe, the destruction of spirochaetes by one dose of 
salvarsan, is to realise that the use of this “ therapia sterilisans magna ” is the greatest 
advance that has been made, within the memory of man, in the fight against syphilis. 

It would be, in the common phrase, “ too good to be true,” if the use of this drug were 
absolutely free from risk. Salvarsan is not a drug to play with. A careful estimate of 
this risk has been made by Lt, Col. Gibbard, Major Harrison, and Lt. Cane: see the 
Journal of the R.A.M.C.,September 1912, for their paper on “ Salvarsan and Neo-salvar-~ 
san in the Treatment of Syphilis.” They point out the shortening, by salvarsan, of the 
period of “ inefficiency ” in Army cases of the disease. They refer as follows to the 
element of risk in the use of salvarsan: ‘‘ We may say at once that in 43 subcutaneous 
or intra-muscular and 1613 intravenous injections, we heve not experienced any un- 
toward incident; while Wechselmann states that, in the course of over 12,000 injections, 
he has not had any death which could be attributed to salvarsan. Wher we consider 
that probably more than 2 million injections must have been given, all over the world, 
fatalities amounting even to a fraction per thousand of the injections could not have been 
concealed, and would have filled s prominent place in the literature.” (For the whole 
subject of syphilis, see Proc. Roy. Soc, Med., v, 9, October 1912: Supplement. Pp. 274). 

Tubercaulosis.—In July 191 the British Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, after 
no less than ten years of enquiry, issupd its Final Report, founded not oaly on the 
experimental work done at Lord Blyth’s farms and elsewhere, but on a vast extent of 
clinical, pathological, and statistical evidence. The principal findings of this Final 
Report are to the following effect: (1) In many cases, human tuberculosis is identical 
with bovine tuberculosis. (2) Tuberculosis is transmissible from mammals to man 
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and from man to mammals. (3) Tuberculosis is transmissible to man in the milk or the 
teat (pork or beef) of tuberculous animals. The risk of infection from birda (avian 
tuberculosis) is negligible. (4) There are three types of the bacillus of tubercle: Maman, - 
bovine, and avian. (s) The bacillus of tupus is of the bovine order, but is of a modified 
type, and is not identical with bevine tuberculosis, (6) Strict supervision of the meat- 
trade and the milk-trade is of the utmost concern to the public health, especially in 
regard to infants and young children; and no relaxation of the present restrictions is 
permissible. 

On January 1, 1912, pulmonary tuberculosis (consumption) was made one of the 
compulsorily notifiable diseases in England. The preliminary steps towards this meas- 
‘are are of interest, The municipal eystem of voluntary notification, with partial isola- 
tion, introduced by Dr. Newsholme in Brighton, gave encouragement toward further 
action. In 1g08, the Local Government Board, taking advantage of its powers under 
the Public Health Act, issued the Public Health (Tuberculosis) Regulations, 1908, 
making the notification of consumption compulsory in all Poor-law cases of the disease, 
whether institutional or district. In rgrz, it issued similar Regulations for all in- 
patients and out-patients of Hospitals and Dispensaries other than Poordaw institu- 
tions. Having thus covered two-thirds of all cases, it covered the remaining third on 
January 3, 1912. 

In the last few years, great attention has been given to the use of “‘ auto-inocula- 
tion ” as a factor in the treatment of tuberculous disease; and to the relation of graduated 
exercises to auto-inoculation. Much work has also been done on the efficacy of bovine 
tuberculin for the treatment of tuberculosis of human origin, and the efficacy of 
human tuberculin for the treatment of tuberculosis of bovine origin. Along 
these lines, a notable advance has been made, in Germany and in the United 
States, toWard the saving of calves born of tuberculous cows. The principle of the 
method has been stated as follows: “‘ If a calf is born of a tuberculous cow and left 
with its mother, the calf dies. If the calf is inoculated with small doses of bovine 
tuberculin the calf will also die. But if that calf is taken away from its mother and 
inoculated with small doses of human tuberculin, the calf will live and will be able to 
return to the herd from which it came.”! 

Typhoid Fever.—During 1910-12, the house-fly has been marked down ay an im- 
portant agent in the spread of typhoid fever, and, probably, of other infections, The 
fly does not act as an intermediate host of the becilus typhosus: it does not afford such 
opportunities to these germs as the Anopheles mosquito affords to the protozoa af 
malaria: it simply conveys the germs, on its feet, from infective substances to our food. 
A full account of the subject will be found in Dr. L. O, Howard’s book, The House Fly, 
Disease Carrier (Murray, 1912). The use of a protective vaccine against typhoid 
fever is steadily gaining ground, and there is no longer any room to doubt its validity. 
We have only to hope that it may be made, by further work, more efficient and more 
lasting. Meanwhile, we have reason to be glad of the good results which have already 
been obtained. Two sets of figures come to be noted here: they are concerned with the 
British Army in India, and with the Army of the United States. 

(a) Sir William Leishman, in bis address to the Glasgow Medico-Chirurgical Society 
on “ Antityphoid Ineculation ” (Brit. Med. Journ., Feb, 17, 1912), said that “for 17 
years prior to 1907 the annual number of admissions had averaged 1406, with an 
average of 353 deaths. In 1905, anti-typhoid inoculation wes introduced as a volun- 
tary measure; and, while at first not largely utilised, was by 1907 being taken advantage 
of by the troops in increasing numbers. Since that date, the edntissions from enteric 
had fallen steadily, till in zor0 they numbered only 296, with 45 deaths.” Col. Firth, 
in hia paper on “ Receut Facts as to Enteric Inoculation and the Incidence of Enteric 
and Paratyphoid Fevers in India ” (Journ. R.A.M.C., Aug. 1912) says that the whole 
series of facts indicates “that against enteric fever the value of inoculation as new 

is Major Cummin’s paper on “Primitive Tribes and Tuberculosis,’ with discussion: 
ranisiion Ioep. Med. and’ Eiyg, June 130 
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practised is most marked, and the case in favour of the procedure much strengthened by 
our experiences during i911.” , 

(b) President Taft, at a medical banquet given to him in Philadelphia, on May 4, 
Igxz, spoke 28 follows:— 

“We have a division of 18,000 men in Texas and California. They have been there for 
two months, living under canvas, and in 2 country soaked with rain and deep with profanity: 

ing mud. But so effective have been the regulative and preventive methods adopted 
to reduce sickness, that the percentage of sick men is less than it was in the posts from which 
these men were mobilised. 1% need not recall the dreadful record of sickness from typhoid 
fever inthe camps at Chickamauga and other camps established during the Spanish-American 
war. The percentage of typhoid cases was so high that it is hard to believe. Of 120,000 
men there were 20,000 cases, with a juortality of 7 per cent. Of the volunteer regiments 
mobilised during the Spanish-American War, 90 per cent became infected with typhoid 
fever within eight weeks from the date of mobilisation. To-day, two months after mob- 
ilisation, with the modern health regulations, and by the use of vaccination against typhoid, 
not one case of typhoid fever has appeared in the entiré force, except that onto: 
who was not vaccinated.” 

A few weeks later, in the autumn of 1911, an Army Order wasissued, that the protective 
treatment against typhoid fever was to be made compulsory in the United States Army 
on all officers and men under 45 years of age; excluding, of course, those who had al- 
ready suffered from the fever, The total number of men to receive the treatment was 
76,000, 

In 1912, it was stated that a similar measure was to be adopted in the United States 
Navy (See Brif, Med, Journ., Feb. 3, 1912). See also, on this point, Dr, Ford’s paper on 
“ The present status of the anti-typhoid campaign in Germany ” (Johns Hopkins Hosp. 
Bulletin, Sept. 1912), and Dr. Vincent’s results with anti-typhoid inoculation in 
Morocco (Brit. Med. Jovrn., Jan. 6, 1912). 

Much attention has lately been given to the important subject of carriers of typhoid 
and paratyphoid fever. See, inter alia, Dr. Bainbridge’s paper, with discussion, on 
“The Etlology and Epidemiology of Paratyphoid Fever and ‘ Food-poisoning’" 
(Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., Feb, t9t1) and Dr. Hamer’s paper, with discussion, on “ Typhoid 
Cartiers and Contact-Iniection” (ébid., April 1911), The whole subject has been 
reviewed in an authoritative volume by Dr. Ledingham and Dr. Arkwright, of the Lister 
Institute, The Carrier Problem in Infectious Diseases (Arnold, London, 1912), 

This question of carriers came into public notice, in 1910, over an outbreak of illness 
in Wrexham, which affected 107 persons, with 5 deaths. The cases presented signs of 
paratyphoid infection; and the epidemic was associated with the eating of pork pies from 
acertain bakery. The bakchouse was sanitary; the meat was wholesome; the pies had 
tasted all right, and no chemical poison was found in them. But paratyphoid bacilli 
were found in them, and in blood from the heart of one of the fatal cases; and, in several 
cases, after recovery, a blood-test gave evidence that they had suffered from paratyphoid 
infection. One of the staff at the bakery, apparently in perfect health, was found to be 
a carrier of paratyphoid bacilli identical in type with those found in the pies and in the 
blood from the fatal case. The opinion of the experts was, that this outbreak of 
* foodtpoisoning ” was a genuine epidemic of paratyphoid fever, due to infection with 
“ paratyphoid B' bacilli;” and that the probability was “ practically conclusive ” that 
the cartier was the source of the infection. 

The existence of typhoid carriers is a sure fact; but opinions differ as to the measure 
of danger of infection from them. Dr. Theodore Thomson, in his address on “‘ The 
Enteric-fever Carriers” (Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., Nov. 1910), estimates that 3 per cent of 
typhoid cases continue, after recovery, to be “chronic carriets;” and he thinks the 
estimate would be higher if more getreral use were made of bacteriological examination 
of the excreta after recovery from the disease. On a few occasions, evidence has been 
brought forward as to typhoid cerriers which may, without offence, be called sensational, 
“ The most noteworthy example,” says Dr. Theodore Thontson, “ is that of the Folke 


' Tt is to be noted, ‘as a sign of the virulence of the infection, that this fatal case seems to 


have infected three persons attending on her, one of whom died. 
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stone cowman. There is every reason to believe that to this man might be attributed 
64 per cent of the cases of enteric fever that occurred in Folkestone during the period 
1896-1909; the total number ef cases during this time was 222.” A similar case, in 
‘New York, was that of “ Typhoid Mary,” to whom many cases of typhaid were traced; 
she was compelled therefore to submit to a very long period of isolation. But the 
authorities are not agreed that every typhoid carrier is dangerous to the community: 
and much may be gained by enforcing strict rules of personal cleanliness, and by prevent- 
ing any handling of other people’s food. It seems not improbable, also, that proper 
treatment may make the typhoid carrier a safe member of society. 

Vaccine-Therapy.—Two recent contributions, of special interest, to the literature of 
vaccine-therapy, are (1) “ Vaccine-therapy: its Administration, Value and Limitations,” 
Proc. Roy. Soc, Med., October 1910: Special Supplement; (2) Report of the Inoculation 
Department, St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 1913. 

Among recent extensions of this method of treatment, we have to note Gabritschew- 
sky’s atreptococcus-vaccine as a protective against scarlet fever (see Boston Med. & 
Surg. Journ., Feb, 24, 1910). This method was used in several Russian towns and 
villages during outbreaks of the fever; and the results appear to be very good. Thus, of 
528 persons “ vaccinated ” once, 8 subsequently bad the fever: of 106 “ vaccinat 
twice, and of 149 “ vaccinated ” thrice, none had it. In villages without this protective 
{reatment, 16 per cent of the children had the fever: in villages with the treatment, 1.4 
per cent. 

For the cure of certain infective diseases, vaccine-therapy has by this time won 
general recognition as a safe and efficient method, and, in some large groups of cases, as 
one of the best of all methods: ¢.g. in many cases of streptococcic or staphylococcic 
infection of the skin. Good results have also been obtained with a vaccine-treatment in 
cases of pneumonia and of typhoid fever. (Reference has already been made to tuber- 
culin, which is a vaccine.) Good results are reported (Ziegler, Brit. Med. Journ., Nov. 
13, 3909) from a vaccine-treatment in a case of chronic glanders. In cases of hay-fever, 
benefit has been gained by what may be called # vaccine-treatment with pollen-extract, 
given some time before the hay-season, The advantages of vaccine-therapy, with its 
autogenous vaccines, over sero-therapy, are obvious: but, till science is able to give us a 
vaccine treatment for diphtheria and epidemic meningitis, we must be content to be 
thankful for the serum-treatment of these infections. 

Conclusion.—Finally, a few points of special interest to the medical profession in 
Great Britain may be noted. 

‘The final Report of the British Royal Commission on Vivisection, issued on March 
22, 1912, was the result of five and a half years of enquiry. Happily, it is unanimous: 
theresare “reservation memoranda,” but there is no minority report. The Commis- 
sioners are all agreed “ that experiments upon animals, adequately safeguarded by law, 
faithfully administered, are morally justifiable, and should net be prohibited by legisle- 
tion.” They recommend certain additional safeguards; which come within the pewer 
of the Home Office, and de not require the intervention of Parliament. They are alt 
agreed that, by experiments on animals, “ Valuable knowledge has been acquired in re- 
gard to physiological processes and the causation of disease, and useful methods for the 
Prevention, cure, and treatment of certain diseases have resulted.” Of certain state- 
ments made to them by “ anti-vivisection ” witnesses, they say: “ After careful con- 
sideration of the above cases we have come to the conclusion that the witnesses have 
either misapprehended or inaccurately described the facts of the experiments, . . 
So far as we can judge, we believe that holders of licences and certificates, with rare 
exceptions, have endeavoured with loyalty and good faith to conform to the provisions 
of the Jaw.” And they give an emphatic warning to the public:— 

“We desire further to state that the] the harrowing descriptions and illustrations of operations 
inflicted on animals, which are freely circulated by post, advertisement, or otherwise, are in 
many cases calculated to mistead the public, so far as they suggest that the pica if in 

mot under an anaesthetic. To represent that animals subjected to 
"this country are wantonly tortured would, in our opinion, be absolutely | ‘alee x2 
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In the Hospital world in England, one of the most important events of late years has 
been the removal of King’s College Hospital to a site in the neighbourhood of Denmark 
Hill. The new buildings were almost complete in November 1912, and the Hospital was 
expected to be in full working-order by the beginning of the winter session, October 
1913. Westminster Hospital, likewise, is preparing to move. 

‘The International Medical Congress meets in London, in Augest, 1913, under the 
Presidency of Sir Thomas Barlow. (StErHEN Pcs.) 


DENTISTRY! 

The progress of dentistry during recent years has been characterised by marked 
advance in the technical procedures of its several departments and a corresponding 
development of its underlying scientific principles. The stimulus towards scientific 
investigation furnished by the publication of the results of Miller’s studies of the 
nature and causation of dental caries during the latter decades of the past century 
has not only produced a large number of workers in related fields of research, but has 
created an appreciative interest in scientific investigation throughout the dental pro- 
fession, so that the factor of empiricism go evident in earlier dental methods is being 
rapidly eliminated and replaced by a more rational and scientific practice. 

‘An extensive study has been made of the problem of dental caries, not only as 
related to the individual, but in its broader aspects as a public health question. Care- 
fully gathered statistics in all civilised countries point definitely to certain conclusions. 
First, that tooth decay is practically a universal disease among civilised peoples. Sec- 
ond, that between 92 and 95% of people in all nations are more or less subject to it. 
Third, that it is essentially a disease of youth and adolescence. Fourth, that in the life 
cycle of the individual there appear to be well marked periods of immunity and sus- 
ceptibility. Fifth, that there appears to be a relation between the food habit of the 
individual and susceptibility. Sixth, not only statistics but experimental observation 
have demonstrated that decay of the teeth, its concomitant mouth conditions end its 
direct pathological results, are the cause of a degree of physical and mental deficiency 
in school children which, apart from humanitarian considerations, involves an economic 
factor of the highest importance. Dental disabilities are a cause of lowered physical 
and mental efficiency in children of school age, thus depreciating the value of the most. 
important asset of the state in its future citizens, and, purely from a pecuniary point 
of view, it can be shown that it costs much less to remove this preventable cause of 
inefficiency and mental backwardness in school children than it does to continue them 
in school for the added time which the dental disability entails. 

The extent and importance of the problem of dental disease, in its relation to public 
health and therefore physical and intellectual efficiency, is attracting the serioa¥ eoh- 
sideration of sanitarians, educators, military and naval authorities, criminologists, 
authorities of eleemosynary institutions and large manufacturing industries, generally 
speaking, in all countries. The attention of the dental profession has been focussed 
not only upon the improvement of all of its operations and procedures that have for 
their object the arrest and repair of the ravages wrought by dental disease, and the 
devices for restoration of lost dental organs, but also on the investigation of the causa- 
tion of dental disease and particularly caries with a view to its preventative or pro- 
phylactic treatment. Much important work has already been done in connection 
with the fundamental aspects of the subject of dental prophylaxis, upon which later a 
scientific scheme of prevention of dental decay can be wrought out, mainly in the di- 
rection of so changing the composition of the mouth fluids as to render them unsuitable 
for the localised growth and propagation of the bacterial influences that are the direct 
canse of tooth decay, 2 change which at present is most hopefully sought in the di- 
rection of improved dietetics. 

While the underlying principles of the preventative treatment of dental disease 
present problems of great intricacy, these are the subject of active investigation, «nd 

'See E. B., viii 50 ef seg. 
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encouraging progress is being made toward their ultimate solution. Incidentally the 
Tegources of dental art are being enlarged in all departments, with a corresponding 
improvement in operative and restorative procedures. 

Notable advances have been made in the control of pain in the performance of 
dental operations by the intelligemt use of both local and general anaesthesia, so cam- 
plete a success having been achieved that there is no longer any proper justification 
for the obligatory infliction of pain in the performance of any dental operation. The 
scientific study of the physiological action and therapeutic application of the large 
number of local anaesthetic drugs now available, and the improved methods of tech- 
nique devised for their zational use by numerous investigators, notably by Prof. Guido 
Fisher, Prof, Hermann Prinz and others, has made it possible to use them safely for anaes- 
thetising any predetermined area about the mouth and jaws, while the element of 
danger from toxic effects has been practically eliminated. Moreover it is now possible 
to maintain for an indefinite length of time @ preliminary or peripheral stage of general 
anaesthesia, in which the sensory nerve terminals are anaesthetized while consciousness 
isin no appreciable degree interfered with, or to produce a state of “ analgesia” (the 
¢limination of pain) by carefully graded administration by inhalation of a determinate 
mixture of nitrous oxide and oxygen. The patient breathes the requisite amount. 
of mixed gases through a speciallycontrived inhaler through the nostrils until the analgesic 
state is produced, leaving the mouth unobstructed for the required operation, which 
is performed without sensation of the slightest pain by the patient, yet without dis- 
turbance of general consciousness, The administration of the mixed gases for the 
production of the analgesic stage of anaesthesia may be continued without danger 
throughout the operation. 

Notable advances have been made in the study of the nervous relations of the 
teeth and their relations to disturbance of reflex character in other parta of the body. 
Many stubborn and severe neuralgias about the head and neck, some of the choreas 
of childhood, epilepsy, dementia praecox, lesions of the ocular muscles, tic dowloureux, 
arrested. development of the jaws, of the nasal (chamber and facial region, have in a 
variety of instances been found to have their origin in malpositions, impeded eruption 
or impaction of certain of the teeth, prompt relict of the disorders having followed 
the removal of the source of their dental origin. 

The group of inflammatory disorders that disastrously affect the supporting and 
retentive tissues of the teeth, referred to as gingivitis, phagedenic pericementitis, 
pyorrhea alveolaris, etc. or commonly referred to as “‘Rigg's disease,” have been the 
subject of close and careful study for many years, but the application of modern 
methods and the advances made in bacteriological science have done much to clear 
up their pathological nature. Among the important results thus attained is the know]- 
edgo that the destructive process is not a single disorder with a specific bacterial organ- 
ism as its exciter, but a mixed infection giving rise to a group of inflammatory pro- 
cesses having a variety of expressions, due to differences in the nature of the infecting 
organisms concerned in their production, and to differences as well in the character 
af the tissues which are the seat of the disorder. Two broadly distinguished classes 
of disorders are now recognised as leading to the loss of the teeth by destructive in- 
flammation of their supporting tissues, First, those which are primarily due to the 
accumulation of tartar of salivary origin upon the exposed tooth surfaces, which 
deposits impinge upon the gum margins about the necks of the teeth, act as a mechanical 
irritant to the soft tissues, thus rendering it susceptible to infection by pus-producing 
bacteria, and, second, the class of infections of the alveolar tissues which occur in non- 
nestion with a weakened condition of the body due te malnutrition in some of its 
many forms, in which there is a general lowering of resistance to bacterial invasion, 
the gum tissues because of their relatively low resistance being in these cases the select- 
ed pamp/pfaiitry for the diseage-producing germs commonly found in the mouth cavity. 
The be tanding of the causation of these gingival end alveolar inflammations 
has me their more rational, and, therefore, their more successful treatment. 
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Thoroughness of local treatment by which every vestige of foreign matter adherent 
to the exposed tooth surfaces is completely removed is now recognised as essential to 
the cure of the disorder. 

In order to achieve the necessary thoroughness of instrumental cleansing of tooth 
surfaces, great improvement in the number, character and adaptation of special in- 
struments has followed, and the necessity for continued prophylactic treatment both 
by the dentist and the patient is recognised and insisted upon. In the more serious 
forms of alveolar disease, those complicated with a systemic or general nutritional 
disorder, attention must necessarily be directed to the correction of the impaired 
constitutional state; and as in such cases the general resistance of the individual to 
bacterial infection of the pus-producing variety is usually found to be less than normal, 
much therapeutic value has been derived from the administration of properly graded 
doses of autogenous vaccines derived from cultures of the organisms taken from the 
pus exudate about the affected teeth. The application of serum therapy to the treat- 
ment of alveolar pyorrhea must, however, be made with intelligent regard to the nature 
of the case if curative effects are to be derived irom its use. In properly selected cases 
where the selection is based upon a correct diagnosis of the origin and nature of the 
disorder the use of serum therapy has given most satisfactory results, 

‘The restorative procedures of operative dentistry have been greatly improved in useful- 
ness and artistic quality by the development of the “inlay method” of A filling cavities result- 
ing from tooth decay, and by the improvements made in the composition of plastic filling 
materials, which make possible the restoration of lost tooth structure by materials so closely 
simulating the texture of the teeth as to render the repair unnoticeable. 

The so-called inlay may be of metal or of porcelain. Gold is the metal used afmost exclu- 
sively when a metallic inlay is to be l. procedure is the invention of W. H, 
Taggart of Chicago, and consists essentially of making a stopper of specially prepared wax 
to hit the previously cleaned and shaped cavity in the tooth, in all respects of the same form 
as it is desired that the finished inlay shall assume. The wax model of the inlay is then with- 
drawn from the tooth cavity and eml led in a mixture of clay and plaster of Paris contained 
ina small ring-like flask, so arranged that a gateway reaching from a coricavity formed in the 
free upper surface of the investing mass shall communicate with the wax form embedded 
in the centre of the flask so as to permit the passage of the molten gold to the matrix left in 
the investing mass after the wax model has been removed by heating the apparatus to a 
temperature that completely dissipates the wax. Pure gold fra; its are then melted in 
the concavity in the surface of the investment by means of the flame of a compound blast. 
lamp burning a mixture of nitrous oxide and illuminating gas. At the moment of fusion of 
the gold the cover of the flask is forced down upon it by means of a lever which simultaneous- 
ly opens a valve admitting nitrous oxide gas, upder ahout 40 Ib. pressure, to the surface of the 
melted gold, forcing it into the finest intricacies of the mold. The cast filling thus made is 
cut free from the casting ‘fead or sprue, and its outer surface is finished with a fine polish; it 
is then cemented to place in the tooth cay with a suitable fine grained cement. The cast 
metallic inlay, while not Leer applic in all classes of cavities, expecially. where the 
color of gold would be objectionable on aesthetic grounds, has, however, a large usefulness in 
restoration of molar teeth weakened by extensive caries and where strength of material 
ig required to withstand the stress of mastication, The porcelain inlay has its special applica- 
tion to the filling of cavities in positions in the front teeth where the insertion of 
gold restorations would be unsightly. The porcelain inlay is made by first forming a matrix 
in platinum foil of extreme thinness (.001 of an inch) by burnishi foil into contact with 
the cavity walls and then filling the matrix thus made with porcelain paste and fusing it to 
homogeneous mass. Any tint or texture may be thus produced, enabling the skilful aperator 

y 





to imitate perfectly the texture and color of the tooth into which the inlay is to be inserted. 

‘While fillings of gold foil have for all time demonstrated their utility and trustworthiness 
in the saving of canous teeth, gold has nevertheless distinct disadvantages for the purpose, 
the recognition of which has constantly stimulated the search for an acceptable substitute 
that would possess its valuable tooth-saving qualities without ite objectionable feature of 
color, high thermal and electric conductivity, and the difficulties of its manipulation. A 
number of plastic substances, the ‘various cements and gutta percha, have been 
in use for year but been in qualities, and though used in Yarge 

uantity they have nevertheless had but a limited range of usefulness. tly consi 

able advance has been made in connection with the plastic filling materials by the introduc- 
tion of so-called silicate or silicated cements, combinations of calcium and zinc phosphate. 
with silica, which give promise of a decidedly’ nearer approach toward the long-sought ideal 
plastic fiing material. The pecuflarly desirable feature of the sificated cements is thet 
translucency, which closely simulates ‘of tooth atructure in appearance, and their high 
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resistance to the solvent action of the buccal Buids. The extensive use now made of the in- 
lay methods and the improvements in tooth cements has had a marked effect in reduc- 
ing the use of gold foil as a filling material, and accurate figures are wanting, it is prob- 
ably a safe conjecture that the average number of gold fillings done is to-day not over 50% 
of the average number performed ten years ago. change represents the mnatiod of a 
large amount of operative discomfort both to the patient and to the dentist. 

‘The significant feature which marks the more recent advance in prosthetic dentistry is the 
‘broader recognition of the fact that its ideal is not so much that of a mechanic art as it is that 
of a restorative art related to vital activities, This feature is particularly noticeable in con- 
nection with the construction of artificial tooth crowns and crown-and-bridge work. Abun- 
dant evidence has accumulated to show that badly constructed mechanisms of this character 
are a fruitful source of disease action in the living tissues with which they are related. Rec- 

ition of this fact has led to the more rational designing, construction and application of 
these prosthetic appliances, so that the intelligent ‘and skilled operator is now able to make 
hese restorations so that they are not only free from disease-producing defects, but com- 

ly and satisfactorily fulfil their purpose as restorers of impaired masticatory function. 
A marked advance may also be noted in the artistic reproduction of lost dentures, a result 
attained by the systematic study of the principles of physic my and the factors enterin; 
into the harmonious balancing of the several. expressional features of the countenance, ol 
which the dental apparatus constitutes a most important part. 

‘The importance of corect alignment and of normal occlusion of the teeth is not only gen~ 
erally recognised, but is claiming the attention of a large body of specialists who devote 
their time and energies exclusively to that important ment of dentistry. Apart 
altogether from the question of unsightliness, investigation has shown that malposition and 
malocclusion of the teeth interfere seriously with the efficiency of the masticating m« ism; 

interfere with bodily health by preventing oral cleanliness, by inducing mouth breatb- 
ing by preventing proper oxygenation of the blood, by causing nose and throat troubles, and 
by inducing a variety of nervous and nutritive di . The demand is now justified that 
malpositions of the teeth shall be corrected on hygienic grounds for the same, or even stronger, 
reasons that apply to the correction of visual detects. 

Dentistry altogether passed beyond the stage where it may be properly regarded as 
an art of handicraft. The mouth and its contained organs and tissues not only present for 
study and treatment a variety of disease conditions all of which are important in themselves 
and notea few of which are a serious menace to health and even life itself, but, because of 
their close nutritive, vascular and nervous relations with the rest of the body, frequently 
contain the first indications of ill health and general disease and enable it to be diagnosed 
in an unmistakable way. Because of these vital relationships the education of the modern 
dentist includes the study of all the fundamental medical sciences that form the basis of the 
science of healing, and the training now required of the student corresponds in plan to that 
required of the medical specialist. (Epwarp C. Kirk.) 





OSTEOPATHY 
Note.—The distinctive school and system of medicine to whichthis name has been given 
80 prominent in recent years that an authoritative statement of its principles 
and claims a; irs desirable. This is contributed in the following article by a leading Ameri- 
can osteopathist.—Ep. 

Osteopathy passed its thirty-eighth birthday in June r9r2. It is the science of the 
prevention and treatment of diseases of the human body, based upon the recognition 
of the human body as a vital mechanism, a living machine, which, given wholesome 
physical and mental environment, good food, proper exercise, pure air and pure water, 
will be healthy, é.c. will function properly, so long as all the cells and parts of that 
vital mechanism are in normal adjustment. Osteopathy teaches that structural 
derangement of the body is the predisposing cause of disease. Faulty mechanism 
causes functional perversion of the vascular and nervous systems, weakening the powers 
of resistance of the body, producing congestion either general or local, thus making the 
body subject to climatic changes, unhygienic and unsenitary surroundings, and a 
hospitable medium for the invasion and propagation of germs. 2 

Dr. Still, the founder of osteopathy, says, ‘‘ A disturbed artery marks the beginning 
to an hour and minute when disease begins to sow its aceds of destruction in the human 
bedy. The rale of the artery must be absolute, universal and unobstructed, or disease 
will be the result."" Osteopathy teaches that a cure is induced and effected by the 
correction of these derangements, thus permitting a free exercise of the auto-protective 
and recuperative patlézs of the mechanism itself. It recognises the mechanical, rather 
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than the chemical, as a primary factor in etiology. Integrity of mechanical structure 
determines the fullness, the completeness of function. If a machine is complete in its 
structure, and the structural relation of all its parts is perfect, it performs its function 
ina perfect manner; if, however, it is not plumb, if some of its parts are not properly 
adjusted, it it will not function properly, it will not perform its proper work as a machine, 
So it is with the human body. If the structural relations of the various cells, tiseu 
and parts of this vital mechanism are in perfect harmony, and if there be an unobstruct- 
ed supply of blood, lymph and nerve to all these cells and tissues, then the purposes 
for which these cells, tissues and parts are designed will be carried out, é.e. function 
will be normal; but if the structure be perverted in any manner, then the function must 
also be perverted. This structural perversion is the basic cause of functional dis- 
turbance or disease—a distinctive and fundamental principle of osteopathy. 

Centuries old is the idea that man is a machine, and that his operations are de- 
pendent upon mechanical laws; but to Dr. A. T. Still, the founder of osteopathy, is 
due the honour of recognising the unity of the body, and the law that any derangement 
of its structure is followed by disordered function or disease, and that the vital mechan- 
ism, through a force inherent in protoplasm, possesses the auto-protective power 
to restore the normal function, without chemical, electrical or any other artificial stimu- 
lation, as soon as complete alignment and adjustment have been made. 

These derangements of the body are technically known as “lesions.” A lesion 
is defined as “any structural perversion which by pressure (or irritation) produces 
or maintains functional perversion.” All the tissues of the ‘body are subject to such 
perversions. They are produced by both external and internal forces. Those of the 
former variety are the result of mechanical violence, such as falls, blows, strains, ill- 
fitting clothing and the like, and temperature changes, Those of the internal variety 
result from postural influences, abuse of function, and nutritional disturbances. When 
the body is closely studied, the wonder is not that lesions are produced and that some 
persist, but that when the strains, exposures and abuses to which the mechanism is 
subjected are considered, there are not more produced. 

One of the gross, very frequent, and more palpable and easily distinguishable 
lesions is that of the sacro-iliac articulation. It is very productive of functional per- 
versions of the sciatic nerve, pelvic viscera, and the body equilibrium. Prior to Dr. 
Still’s founding of osteopathy in 1874, anatomists described this as an immovable 
joint. Ever since then he has recognised and corrected this lesion, It was among 
his very first citations and teachings as an example of the osteopathic Jesion. Only 
within the last decade has it been recognised by other schools of medical practice. 

The more frequent, and consequently the more important lesions are those of the 
bony, muscular and ligamentous tissues. Owing to their intimate mechanical relation 
with the nervous and vascular systems, these tissues along the area of the spinal column 
are the ones most subject to lesions. Clinical experience also proves that a very large 
majority of lesions are found in the region of the spine. Hence the importance of 
maintaining the integrity of the spinal area, both as a prophylactic and s curative 
measure. As contributive factors in the etiolagy of disease osteopathy recognises 
climate, germs, abuse of function, unhygienic and unsanitary surroundings, etc. 

Osteopathic diagnosis means but one thing: find the couse. Its diagnosis includes 
the complete examination of the entire body and its excretions. Symptoms are noted, 
and al chemical, microscopic, hygienic, sanitary, and other findings are studied, to 
aid in determining the existing condition of tissue, viscera and function. Of supreme 
importance, however, is the physical examination to discover existing lesions. In this 
respect osteopathy stands alone among schools of medicine. 

Osteopathic therapeutics has to do with but one thing, the removal of the cause. 
To attain that end it may require the employment of one ot more of many means. 
Jt may and usually does consist of the specific adjustment of the lesion, the structural 
perversion, which frees the remedial, antitoxic, and suto-protective resources of the 
organism itself, and permits its maximum exhibition of physiological recuperative and 
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Teparative proceases; or it may consist of correcting hygienic, dietetic, enviromental 
and psychic conditions; or surgery for fractures, lacerationa, abnormal growths, or 
organs so diseased as to be dangerous to life; or it may be antidotes for poisons, and 
other dangerous substances Physiologically extraneous to the body. In osteopathic 
therapeutics the fundamental principle is “Find the lesion, repair it and let it alone.” 

Some confusion has arisen in the minds of those unfamiliar with osteopathic practice 
as to the exact meaning of osteopathic treatment. It consists solely of specific physical 
correction of structural maladjustments, or lesions. This is done by manual ad- 
adjustment of the particular tissues involved in the Jesion, and no others. This corrective 
work is of the highest technical order, and presupposes an absolute knowledge of the 
tissues involved and their mechanical relations, collectively, and one with another. 
Some have confused it with massage. For this confusion there is no justification. 
‘The principles of osteopathy are as different from those of massage, as the principles 
of surgery are different from those of massage. Nor does it mean simply “ bonesetting.” 
Correction of bony lesions is a part of the treatment, and is a large and very important 
part. But osteopathy is broader than that. Whatever the cause, osteopathy tries 
to remove it. If abuse of function is a contributive factor, that must be corrected. 
If there are wnsanitary surroundings, they must be removed, etc. 

Osteopathic prevention or prophylaxis comprises systemic examination for incipient 
lesions, and their correction before function becomes disordered; individual hygiene 
and right-living, public education in the correct use of the body to avoid structural 
injury, and in sanitation and all conditions conducive to favorable environment of 
hfe, It is a complete system of the healing art. 

Osteopathy teaches the self-sufficiency of the normal vital mechanism. In other 
than normal conditions this principle powerfully manifests itself; the hypertrophy 
of the heart muscle in valvular insufficiency, the healing of a wound, the recovery of 
the body from “ light attack ” diseases without any treatment, ate all instances of the 
self-sufficiency of the body to repair pathological conditions, traumatic and otherwise. 
Every healed wound, every hunch back, every particle of cicatricial tissue, every ad- 
hesion, is but a mute witness of the self-sufficiency of the mechanism, of the efforts 
of nature 1o heal disease, and they bear further witness that it was only due to the 
severe and persistent impairment of the mechanism of the body that complete repair 
was not efiected. The more intensive the study of the minute mechanics and func- 
tioning of the body, the clearer becomes the law of its self-sufficiency. 

The discovery of opsonins and antibodies and their efficacy, together with that of 
the thyroid and other glandular preparations, is 2 mark of gradual recognition and 
acknowledgment of the self-sufficiency of the body, when normalised and mechanically 
stimulated to the maximum exhibition of its reparative and auto-protective processes. 
One of the missions of osteopathy is so to normalise and stimulate the vital mechanism 
that it will manufacture in all necessary abundance its normal supporting and pro- 
tecting chemical compounds absolutely pure and sterile. 

The discoverer of the principles of osteopathy, Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, of Kirke- 
ville, Mo., was born August 6, 1827, He was a practising allopathic physician at the be- 
ginning of the American Civil War. He served as an officer during that struggle, but 
at the close of the war seturned to his home in the territory of Kansas and resumed 
the practice of his profession. He had served as a member of the territorial legis- 
lature in 1857-58. Being blest with an insatiably inquisitive mind, an indomitable 
spirit of perseverance and independent thought, he accepted no statement as true 
without its proofs, Gradually his confidence in the efficacy of drugs as a medns of 
healing weakened, and his faith in the inherent curative power of the body strengthened, 
until Jane 22, 1874, when he pablicly announced that he would henceforth discard the 
use of drugs as 2 curative measure, and woulli dedicate the remainder of his life to 
siding nature in the alleviation of disease by the mechanical readjustment of the dis- 

jered body. “The immediate result was the loss'of his entire practice, and the es- 

ement of ‘riends and telatives. For years ke pursued his chosen path alone, 
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but gradually the resuits began to count. Success begat success. Patients came from 
afar, and the practice of osteopathy became known throughout the land. 

Could he impart his knowledge, his power to others, was the question asked by all. 
The answer was the opening of the “ American School of Osteopathy ” in the autumn 
of 1892. There are now over five thousand graduate practitioners of osteopathy, 
tocated in the United States, Canada, British Isles, France, Germany, Mexico, Japan, 
India, Italy, Sweden, Argentina, South Africa, Cuba, Porto Rice and Hawaii. The 
following eight colleges in the United States are devoted to the teaching of its princi- 
ples:—The American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo.; The Philadelphia College 
of Osteopathy, Philadelphia; The Still College of Osteopathy, Des Moines, Ia.; The 
Pacific College of Osteopathy, and The Los Angeles College of Osteopathy, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; The Littlejohn College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Ill.; The Central College of 
Osteopathy, Kansas City, Mo.; and The Massachusetts College of Osteopathy, 
Boston. All these colleges are recognised by the American Osteopathic Association. 
The student enrolment is second only to that of the allopathic colleges. The cur- 
Ticula of the osteopathic colleges embrace all the subjects taught in the other medical 
schools except materia medica. Osteopathy is recognised and regulated by law in 
forty states of the United States. The other states, through court decisions or ex- 
emptions in the laws, make its practice legal. There is an Osteopathic Association 
in every state of the Union, 2 national organisation, the American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation, associations in the provinces of Canada, and also a Brjtish Osteopathic Associ- 
ation. Ten or twelve magazines and periodicals are published by the profession, 
notably the Journal of the American Osteopathic Association, Journal of Osteopathy, 
Osteopethic Physician, Osteopathic Health, Osteopathic Herald, Osteopath, Western 
Osteopath, and Bulletin, 

Much excellent experimental research is being done by members of the profession 
under the direction of the A. T. Still Research Institute located at Chicago. The work 
is chiefly along the line of osteopathic fundamentals and similar subjects, such ag 
the production of lesions; the study of perverted function and pathological conditions 
reaulting therefrom; the correction of the produced lesions; and the study of the results 
following that. These experiments, through clinical observations and post-mortem 
dissections on various animals, have demonstrated, among other things, that when & 
spinal lesion is produced, pathological changes in the tissues of the various viscera 
involved result, for example in that of the stomach, kidney, liver, intestines, pan- 
creas; and that abnormal functioning of these viscera also results, such as diarrhea, 
constipation, glycosuria, increased susceptibility to infection, etc. Further, the 
experiments have demonstrated that the correction of the produced lesion is followed by 
areturn te normal functioning. The produced lesions also show profound pathological 
changes in the vascular mechanism of the posterior ganglion, the ceils of the grey 
matter of the cord, and the sympathetic ganglia, all of which affected their functioning. 

Experiments have also been made to determine the effect of osteopathic treatment 
upon the opsonic index, showing that the increase varied from 6.6 to 21.7 per cent, and 
that this increase began at once and continued from three to five hours. The experi- 
ments were followed by no untoward results. 

The clinical use of radiography in practice has demonstrated the existence of bony 
lesions prior to osteopathic treatment for their correction, and then their non-existence 
following such correction. peener es 
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SECTION Ui. ART AND LITERATURE 


Encuisy Lrregatvre! 

In literature as in politics and arms the tendency in all old civilizations is to repose 
an undue faith in the achievements of ancestors and to harp with an uncritical accent 
upon the great Elizabethans and great Victorians. Discernment of the new elements 
in English imaginative literature is confined to a narrowing circle of organs of opinion. 
There is nothing more difficult at the present than for the great mass of readers to 
discover what competent judges consider to be the really vital literature of our time. 
Fortunately there are still some book advocates whose love of literature prevents 
them praising anything they know to be bad. It is by the diligent pursuit of these 
alone that the booklover may learn to discover the new corn in ear. 

To this higher criticism in Great Britain the weekly “ Literary Supplement ” af the 
London Times has in the course of its ten years of existence established itself as on the 
whole the surest guide, A file of the “ Supplement ” supplies a corpus of English criti- 
cism without a rival in any contemporary literature, and of this periodical alone among 
its literary rivals today it may be said with certainty vires acguirit eundo. Young as it 
is, the “ Literary Supplement ” is a veteran among those very few English organs which 
make any claim to stimulate cultivated opinion by means of new ideas and vivid writing, 
.g. The Nation, The New Age (1908), The English Review (1909), The Round Table 
(xgt0), The Eye-Witness (1911), The New Witness (1912). Increasingly difficult to 
please, the journal readers of today are correspondingly fatigued no less by the literary 
barrenness and denudation of ideas of the older journals, perpetually masticating the 
dogmas of a dowdy age, than by their newborn reticence in domestic criticism and their 
lack of tonic quality in matters of national concern.? 

Bellew Lettres.—The tendencies in England during the past two or three years 
have not been at all clearly marked, There has been no severance in continuity—the 
general aspect of the ripples on the stream has nevertheless insensibly changed. 

The Irish movement has found certainly no authorised exponent, but a chronicler 
of candour with a gift of revelation that almost if not quite amounts to genius, in Mr. 
George Moore.* His two incontinently communicative volumes Hail and Farewell 
exhibit a movement which among all the doublings and turnings of the human harle- 
quinade is perhaps the most interesting of the present day. Mr. W. B. Yeats,‘ who, 
inspired by his Egeria, Lady Gregory, was believed to incarnate the Irish movement, 
in Mr. Moore’s pages takes on the semblance of a corvine prophet, seriously immersed 
in poetical incantations over a caldron from which genuine poetic wreaths are dispersed 
from Ireland; and a rival protagonist to the movement has been found in J. Millington 
Synge (1871~1909), the dramatist of Shadows of the Glen, Riders to the Sea and The Play- 
boy of the Wester: World, whose Poems and Translations (issued in 1910) exhibit a quality 
of vivid energy and life comparable to that of A. E. Housman’s Shropshire Lad. The 
best of his poems as of his prose connect with the peasant life of the Aran Islands. Reality 
and joy are at their highest in “‘ Beg-Innish,” but some of the ballads have rarely been 
surpassed since ballad-making became an anachronism. Vivid personal record, local 
patriotism, the homing instinct, folk sentiment, the desolation of wild glen and moun- 
tain earth, and the spume of mist and rain in the mild island climate breathe through 
these poetic emanations—The Shadowy Waters of Yeats, The Wild Earth of Padraic 
Colum, the dialect poems of Moira O'Neill, the Deirdre poems of Yeats, Synge, Herbert 

1 See E. B. ix, 607 et seg. : 

* It has yet to be seen whetlier the newly constituted Academic Committee, brought into 
being in r9to-11 in connection with the reargahisation of the Royal Society of Literature 
{previously a body of no particular importance will establish its influence as a critical 
authority. It began boldly by awarding in ott to Mr. W. Dela Mare, and4in 1912 to Mr. 

john Masefield, the first two annual prizes of £100 (founded by the Princesse de Polignac) 
for the best original work of the previous year. 

1B, 1853; see E. B. xviii, 808. 4B, 1865; see B. B. xxviii, gog. 
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Trench {b. 1865) and “ A.E.” (George W. Russell), a mystical poet and patriot who is 
in a sense the hero of George Moore’s wonderful impressionist portrait group. 

A remarkable feature of much of this verse is that although written in English it 
derives its inspiration from Gaelic themes and often reproduces the dialect of speakers 
who have retained the expiring habit of thinking in Gaelic. The whole movement fits 
in with a latent conviction, parallel to that of the Ossianic and Chatterton period, 
initiated by Gray, that vital poetry must be sought among the solitary places and 
primitive folk of the earth, that legendary lore must be re-explored and romance redeemed 
from old crones at the spinning wheel or a remote provincial peasantry crooning over 
old-world poetry by a peat fire. The poetic idiom of England, it was held, showed 
signs of being exhausted. New fountains were in request which might peradventure 
be discovered in old Irish. Literature was sick of the polished speech of the academies 
and needed refreshment to be sought in a renewed contact with mother earth, nature, 
primitive people and prehistoric fragments like those exhumed by Irish mediaevalists 
such as Dr. Kuno Meyer. Mr. George Moore commits himself to the movement with 
the ardour of an agnostic realist turned Catholic neophyte, and chronicles his sensations 
in the confessions of a literary Rousseau in whose regenerate conception Art and Nature 
have become mystically reconciled—only to be confronted in the end with a terrible 
dilemma: Ireland stood revealed as the proper cradle for this rebirth of letters, but 
Ireland was Catholic in the modern narrow, post-Tridentine sense, and Catholic dogma 
was antipathetic to literature. Catholic Ireland must be regayded as stony ground. 

Meanwhile the poetic soil of England has exhibited an unexpected richness, The 
daring of Synge in delineating the live human soul has been at least equalled by Mr. 
John Masefield (author of that intense drama of Nan), whose strangely imaginative yet 
realistic poems, contributed to the English Review, have renewed the faith of the most 
sceptical in the compelling power of poetry. Putting aside the folk-song, chanty or lyric, 
in which his earlier experiments at verse were mostly made, Mr. Masefield (b. 1875) has 
astonished every one by the powerful thrust of his narrative, a narrative thrown in 
the unlikely medium of the old eighteenth century rhyming heroic to which he has lent 
a vitality wholly unexpected in poems such as “‘ The Everlasting Mercy,” “ The Widow 
in the By-Street ” and “ Dauber.” In lyric spontaneity and charm, again, these last 
years have found nothing to surpass the bird-like lyrics of Mr. H. Davies, “ the super- 
tramp,” unless it be in the delicate, spritish and faerie songs and poems of Mr. Walter 
Dela Mare (b. 1873), His intonation in his Songs of Childhood and The Listeners and 
other Poems has a bitter sweet of this writer's unaccountable own, haunting and 
strangely original, but the mould is essentially of folk origin. The workings of his 
fancy are to be seen in their richest luxuriance in the singular and delightful fantasy 
known as “ The Mullah Mulgars,” in which are embedded some perfect little nuggets 
of enchanted verse, Katharine Tynan and Lascelles Abercrombie have increased their 
poetic reputations in New Poems and Emblems of Love. Sidney Royse Lysaght 
has given a fine “ Jean Christophe” type of poem in Horisens and Landmarks, character- 
ised by real beauty of retrospective picturing. Maurice Baring (b. 1874), the clever 
parodist, has produced some pensive Collected Poems, French perhaps in their inspiration, 
but of sincerity and beauty. Mr. Sturge Moore hes not quite sustained his claim to a 
massive simplicity in A Sicilian Idyll. . A poet emerges from the Fifty Poems of John 
Freeman. The grave satirist and studious social reformer John Galsworthy (b. 1867), 
though, having established himself as novelist (The Man of Properly, 1906; The Coustry 
House, 1907; Fraternity, tgog), be has concentrated his best attention lately oa the 
drama (The Silver Box, 1906; Strife, 1909; Justice, 1910), has also aspired to lyric 
honours and has written one or two stanzas of rare beauty, almost lost it is true in 
pallid speculations, to gladden the heart of the anthologist. Mr. Heary Newbolt,t 
in Songs of Memory ond Hope, and Mr. Alfred Noyes (b. 1880) in his Collected Pocms, 
have on the whole well sustained their positions as foremost among writers of ballads 
and of patriotic, heroic, occasional and rhetorical verse. Mr, Hilaire Belloc (bh. 1870), 
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@8 sparing in verse as prolific in prose, strikes the lyre now of Tyrtaeus, now of Theac 
titus, and again of Martial, in his slender but memorable tome of Verses. The issue 
of & collective edition of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s' poems has awakened many glotious 
echoes. Mr. Gosse’s Collected Poems has stirred some memories. Mr. Thomas Hardy? 
in his Téme’s Laughing Stocks has assured the world of a depth of reflection and a stock 
of vigour and modernity af feeling as yet wholly unclouded and uneclipsed. A splendid 
anthology of Victorian Verse has been chosen by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch,? the new Liter- 
ature Professor at Cambridge. 

In imaginative prose the place of honour falls to George Meredith’s posthumous work, 
a fragment metely of his long incubated novel Celt and Sazon, in which Meredith‘ groups 
many of his standing ideas on the racial contrasts of the Anglo-Celtic family. The story 
is one of several that he had planned at a much earlier period of his career; it embodied 
much of an earlier design to write a study of the activities of the modern journalist and 
publicist in the great days of journalistic independence as illustsated by such a type as 
Frederick Greenwood? Several stories had simultaneously been on the stocks. Lack 
of sympathy with his public had led to their being discarded. Celt and Saxon remains, 
a trumpet through which Meredith executes some of his finest and most characteristic 
fantasias, but not in any sense a finished example of his art. Of far greater value as a 
legacy to posterity are the two volumes of Meredith's Lelters, edited by his son. These 
exhibit for the first time in its full grandeur the splendour of a noble mind struggling 
through adversity towards expression of that aristocratic philosophy of living which 
secms likely to form the main substance of Meredith’s contribution to literature. The 
high literary ideals and ambitions enshrined in the vibrating prose of these letters con- 
stitutes them the first and most majestic literary monument of the new age. Next to 
them in historic and documentary interest one might be inclined to place the strangely 
revelatory Note-books of Samuel Butler (1835-1902), a “ philosophical writer ” whose 
Way of AU Flesk has perhaps made more way in the minds of thoughtful people during 
the last decade than any other work of fiction. Butler’s mind is peculiarly, and one 
might almost say exclusively English, and there is often in his style something remi- 
niscent of the hammer and, at times, of the tintack. But the saw-like rasp of his obser- 
vation has penetrated the wooden complacency of the nation, and the sound of it is 
heard in the most unexpected places. 

Since Mr, Hardy has refrained from the laying on of hands in fiction, the primacy 
has fallen upon two writers whose closeness in age, ambition, energy, writing power and 
friendly rivalry is likely to impress the future. After passing through a period of 
extraordinary imaginative fertility culminating in 910 respectively in The New Machi- 
avelti and Clayhanger, Mr. H. G. Wells’ and Mr. Arnold Bennett (b. 1867) have in rg11— 
12 praduced interim novels, the former writer Marriage and the latter writer Hilda 
Lessways. Mind as usual is more conspicuous in the work of the first, method in that. 
of the second; yet both novels, dictated though they may have been in a measure by 
the necessity de reculer pour mieux sauter, are representative of their writers and of the 
full-blooded and realistic manner which holds its own far better in England than else- 
where in Europe. Mr. Bennett's wonderful Old Wives Tale (1908), following as it did 
@ tapid succession of sketches of the romance underlying the life of the midland pottery 
district (his “ Five Towns ”), made his work the chief new interest to novel-readers dur- 
ing rgog~1z. Other established favourites in literary fiction such as Rudyard Kipling, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward Mr. Galsworthy, Henry James,’ Joseph Conrad,” R. S. Hichens 
(b. 1864), De Morgan, Anthony Hope” and Maurice Hewlett! have done nothing nota- 
bly to add to their reputation. 
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Founded by Ford Madox Huefiet (b. 1873)—a versatile and inveative writer, author 
of a tour de force of historical picturing in fiction entitled Ladies whose Bright Eyes, dealing 
with the England of Edward Ii—the Eaglisk Review has discovered and brought into 
notice (under Mr. Austin Harrison’s editorship in its later period) some short story 
writers of exceptional accomplishment and force, among them Richard Middleton 
(The Ghost Ship, and The Day before Yesterday), a writer whose unhappy end cut short 
prematurely a career of unmistakable promise and partial achievement. A writer of 
philosophic originality in fiction has also been revealed in the person of Prof. L. P. Jacks 
(b. 1860; editor of the Hibbert Journal), whose Mad Shepherds disclosed a power of 
discernment beneath the surface comparable to that of Mark Rutherford! and Thomas 
Hardy. Work of singular promise has been published by J. P. Beresford, author of 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Troill, and by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, whose Carnival was one 
of the most commented on novels of 1912. Mr. Farnol, Mr. Oliver Onions, Mr. 
“ George Birmingham ” and Mr. De Vere Stackpole have also done distinguished work 
in the variant avenues of fiction, the level of which has been maintained steadily without 
much to stimulate prophecy or to provoke astonishment. The tendency most worthy 
of remark upon the confines of the novel proper has been the unceasingly sincere and 
sympathetic interpretation of the life, thought and habit of the predominant poor. The 
country peasant has found a loyal and constant spokesman in Mr. George Bourne, who 
has completed the series df Bettesworth books, and Mr. W. H. Hudson, whose Shepherd's 
Life has impressed his many admirers as perhaps the truest and most attaching of all 
his exquisite prose pastorals, The longshore fisherman has discovered a spokesman of 
shrewd vigour and outspokenness in Mr. Stephen Reynolds (b. 1881), whose Poor 
Man's House is one of the outstanding books. Mr. Pett Ridge? and Mr. Barry Pain? 
whose work retains all its old vivacity, have also found recruits in the observation of 
struggling city workers and outcasts, in Mr. Harold Begbie (b. 1871), Mr. Neil Lyons, 
and Mr. Robert Halifax. The studies of these social observers and poignant reporters 
merit attention. Excellent prose, at times brilliant, rejaices the honorable minority of 
essay readers in the collective work of H. Belloc (This and That), E. V. Lucas (London 
Lavender), G. S, Street, H. W. Nevinson, and G. K. Chesterton.* That arch-anthologist 
Mr. Lucas has done an anthology of his own writings, modestly entitled A Little of 
Everything. 

The English critics of the past few years have not been much marked because little 
observed by public opinion. But their work has been of a high order and has lost 
little, perhaps gained in certain respects, by the faet that it is done in demi-obscurity. 
Of the older school who combine synthetic and analytic methods, Sir Sidney Colvin,* 
J. W. Mackail (b. 1859), Augustine Birrell, Herbert Paul (b. 1853), Edward Dowden,’ 
remain on the active list slong with Mr. Edmund Gosse,' who has put forth a fine 
blossom in his Portraits and Sketches, enshrining a kit-cat of Swinburne which has a rare 
quality of humaniem and literary experience. Like Andrew Lang,* he is at his best when 
displaying his capacities as a featherweight. Of the polyphonic writers of the period 
Lang will probably rank first, and his loss has been felt as almost a personal one by 
hundreds of refined readers. There was certainly too much of the rainbow about his 
Literary palette in later days. At his best he wrote English prose of the purest and most 
flawless. But a capricious literary fairy presided at his christening, who decreed that 
whenever he laboured, researched, documented and dogmatised he should be mediocre, 
but that whenever he improvised.in careless mood, pearls, real pearls should drop from 
his pen, His two last afforts, his History of English Literature and Shakespeare-Bacon, 
are not among the most prosperous productions of this fascinating polymath. A great 
loss has ensued to this branch of English letters by the health-enforced silence of Arthur 
Symons. fia first of adepts i in literary i impressionism, though his place may be partially 
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filled by able disciples and students of pure literature suchas Edward Thomas (on Hearn, 
Swinburne and Borrow), Arthur Ransome (on E. A. Poe) and Darrell Figgis. Systematic 
criticism of the motived, scientific school has not made very much headway, though 
warks of erudition, enthusizsm and eo-ordinated speculation have been completed by 
Prof. W. J. Courthope! ( History of English Poeiry) and Prof. George Saintsbury? (Eng- 
lish Prosody and Prose Rhythm). Prof. Oliver Elton (b. x86) has achieved a book vf 
arduous critical chronicling on the English Literary period, 1780-1830, and Sir Sidney 
Lee* has successfully continued his researches into the cross currents of French and 
English literature in his book on Englond and the French Renaissance. Prof. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his two short studies on Johnson and Halifax, has confirmed his unique 
position as a humorous professor who is at the same time a scholar and a wit. Specially 
good work either editorial, biographical or commentary has been done on Herrick (De- 
lattre), Suckling, Thomas Deloney, Ruskin, Morris, Swift, T. L. Peacock, Scott, Gold- 
smith, Boswell, Borrow and George Gissing (The Private Life of Henry Maitland by 
Morley Roberts is a pastel of G. G.). Some valuable monograph series have been set 
‘on foot to chronicle the fluctuating fame of recent reputations (Secker's Critical 
Studies, Constable’s Modern Biographies), and some suggestive chapters and papers 
have been contributed te the Cambridge History of English Literature, which has now 
been brought down to Dr. Johnson, and to collected papers by the English Association. 

History.—In history and biography the years 1910-12 have seen a good many im- 
portant works already well under way brought a stage or two nearer completion. The 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue (b. 1859) thus brought his monumental history of the British 
Army down to the verge of the Peninsular War, in other words to within eight years 
of its concluding point, and he accompanied it by a volume of hardly less importance, 
vindicating the Statesmen of the Great War, His championship of Portland, Perceval 
and Castlereagh, which goes far to destroy the ex parte indictment of Napier, receives 
valuable Confirmation in the History of the Peninsular War by Prof. C. W. Oman (b. 
1860), whose fourth volume brings the narrative down to Salamanca. Sir George Tre- 
velyan‘ completed his History of the American Revolution in a fourth volume, the scene 
of which is laid mainly in the court and capital of England; it brings the writer home 
from America to the commerce of the contemporaries of Fox and North, a subject in 
which he has few rivals and certainly no superiors. This last volume takes us back by 
a most happy reversion to the author of The Early History of Charles James Fox. Sir 
George’s historically gifted son, Mr. G, M. Trevelyan (b. 1876), has added another 
excellent volume to his series on Garibaldi,—Ney’s successor to the proud title “ bravest 
of the brave.” His history of Garibaldi and the Making of Italy may not quite achieve 
the vital interest of the history of Garibaldi and the Thousand, but this is owing to no 
declension of style, but merely to the fact that the subject is inferior in dramatic interest, 
Here, at any rate, there is little justification for the prehistoric lament “Les grands talents 
vieiHissent, rien ne se présente pour les remplacer.” Another work of signal historical 
value is the completion or continuation of Gardiner’s Protectorate by his old ally, Prof. 
C. H. Firth,’ who brings the narrative down from 1657 to the death of Cromwell. Mr. 
Firth writes no less minutely, but interprets history in a wider sense than his predecessor. 
He exhibits, some may complain, a certain lack of temperament, but his two volumes 
are worthy in every way of an historical erudition and equipment second to that of no 
living historian. Since death has removed the four Academic historians, Sorel, Vandal, 
Houssaye and Monod, and the great Philadelphian, H. C. Lea, it may be doubted whether 
any universities are eo happily provided in this respect as are Oxford and Cambridge. 
Pursuing his former Byzantine explorations, Prof. J. B. Bury’ of Cambridge bes produced 
his History of the Eastern Empire from Irene to Basil I, a work of absolutely the highest 
rank beth as regards sesearch and presentation. Another Oxford historian, in the very 
front rank, Mr. Herbert Fisher (b. 1865), not content, with an able edition of his kinsman 
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F. H. Maitland’s Posthumous Papers and Studies, has also ptoduced a valuable mono- 
graph on Democracy in Europe and a priceless little memoir of the great Napoleon, The 
editor of the Historical Review, Dr. R. Lane Poole (b. 2857), has produced a work of 
much erudition in his History of the Exchequer in the twelfth century. A solid crown 
has been added to the series of somewhat unequal posthomous studies by Lord Acton 
by the issue of the Lectures on the French Revolution. The Esprit frondeur in contem- 
porary history is well represented in Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s! uncompromising Secret 
History of the English Occupation of Egypt. Two succts d'estime in historical biography 
have been achieved by Lord Rosebery* and Mr. Holland Rose (b. 1855) in their respective 
lives of Chatham and Pit. For different reasons they seem unlikely to occupy a place 
among the greatest of biographies, but both fill important gaps and are invaluable to 
the historian. The life of Chathom is in the strict sense preliminary only; it closes with 
the year 1756. Holland Rose’s first volume exhibits Pitt as intendant, the second as 
pilot. Mr. D. A. Winstanley has done a promising book on Chatham and the Whig 
Opposition. A word of recognition is due to Miss Kate Norgate’s work on The Minority 
of Henry IIT, in which she continues the destructive criticism of the baronial party com- 
menced in her book on Jokn Lackland, and to the completion and continuation respec- 
tively of Longmans’ Potitical History (12 vols.) and Methnen’s English History (5 vols. 
completed out of 7). Scotland has suffered a heavy blow in the loss of her accomplished 
historian, Andrew Lang. England has experienced a doubtful gain in the accession 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling to the ranks of her historians ( History of England, 1911, with 
C.R.L, Fletcher). ¢ 

In biography proper some notable volumes have appeared, almost overwhelmed, it is 
true, by the enormous multiplication of mechanically made Lives. The two volumes 
of Mr. Monypenny’s Life of Disraeli, Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Newman, and Sir E. T. 
Cook’s Life of Ruskin, are destined, it must be supposed, to occupy positions on the 
highest plane in a form of literature which many people regard as the most inter- 
esting of all. Mr. Monypenny’s first volume hardly obtained the credit due to it, but 
the second shows that his selection as Disraeli’s official biographer was entirely justified, 
‘The qualities of concentration, brevity and self-effacement are rare in modern biography, 
and the author’s premature death in r912 has left a difficult task tothe writer who shall 
complete his work. More even than the Life of Disracli, the Life of Newman had been 
discounted by anticipatory speculation. It is a noble and conscientious monument of 
biographic piety, though it cannot be said that the Newman legend has gathered quite 
so much brightness from it as in the corresponding case of the Life of Disraeli. Sir 
E. T. Cook’s Life of Ruskin is a splendidly able, judicious and enduring estimate of a 
great Victorian, whote fame, like Gladstone’s, is at present in a trough of depression, 
consequent upon a range of contemporary activity and influence almost too varied to 
be coherent. The only other cognate work which can claim to rival these in document- 
ary value and standard quality is Mr. Aylmer Maude’s Life of Tolstoi. 

‘Two biographies of great brilliance, which derive a unique interest from the tempera- 
ment of their writers, are Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Marie Antoinetie and Mr. Walter Sichel’s 
Sheridan. The first is an interpretation of the revolutionary, democratic and military 
forces of 1789 concentrated upon the prismatic personslity of Marie Antoinette; the 
second 0 $epréme of the social aspects of England in the penultimate phase of aristocracy, 
grafted upon a new valuation of the sentimental and Pierrot-like character of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. ‘The causticity and candour, which supply the differentiating quality 
of the hardiest stock of autobiography, are well iMustrated in Goldwin Smith's Remints- 
cences and Sir William Butler's Autobiography: well too, though more diffusely, in the 
Remtniscences of H. M. Hyndman, and of Oscar Browning. A passing tribute should 
further be paid to three interesting revelations of personality; the first strictly historical, 
Mr. Snead Cox’s Life of Cardinal Vaughan; the second partly imaginative, Miss Marie 
Hay’s Winter Queen (Elizabeth of Bohemia); the third largely autobiographical, Mrs. 
Mills’s Life of Frederic Skields, the axtist (1833-1917), 2 “ humen document ” of curious 
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interest, accompanied by a series of reproductions of his pictures whieh draw new atten- 
tion to his originality and power. The centenaries of Browning, Thackeray and Dickens 
can hardly be said to have elicited much authorship of permanent value. Mr. Hall 
Griffin's Early Life of Browning is & laborious enumeration and itinerary without very 
much illumination; Mr. Chesterton’s Introductions to Dickens are in part a working over 
of material which found its most savoury expression in hia Life of Charles Dickens. A 
valuable portrait of Dickens as editor has been disclosed in the Ledgers faithfully edited 
by Mr. Lehmana; an effervescence of curiosity respecting the mystery of Dickens’s 
last unfinished novel Edwin Drood has found interesting expression in speculations by 
Prof, Henry Jackson, Cuming Walters, Chesterton, Andrew Lang, William Archer and 
Sir W. Robertsgn Nicoll. 

General.—The simultaneous publication of the 28 volumes of the z1th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica early in 1911, under the aegis of the Cambridge University 
Press, stands out as a unique event in the literary history of the last two years, oh which 
it would be unbecoming here to dwell further. Much literary energy and research has 
alao been concentrated upon such standard works of reference as the second supplement. 
(for 1900-11) to the Dictionary of National Biography, the progress of the great Oxford 
New English Dictionary (still incomplete), Hastings’s Encydopacdia of Religion ond 
Ethics, the revised edition of “‘ G.E.C.’s ” valuable historical Peerage, and important 
subject-indexes such as those of the British Museum and London Library. 

Among the reprint series of the day Everyman’s Library has steadily extended its 
titles towards the promised goal of one thousand, most of them judiciously chosen, It 
has found a serious rival in enterprise in Nelson’s Shilling Library, comprising for the 
most part more recent books, the majority of them still protected by copyright; this 
shilling library has also incorporated in its list a number of French and German books 
of standagd value. 

Of more original interest than these is the new series of minjature monographs known 
as the Home University Library. ‘The title is not particularly happy in these days when 
a university is brought to almost every door, and the editors of the series, Gilbert Murray, 
Herbert Fisher and Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, are hardly self-taught prodigies of home- 
culture, But the series is cleverly conceived, and the volumes both well-informed and 
remarkable for lucid exposition. One of the most promising litera:y signs, indeed, in 
England is the steadily increasing excellence both of such small manuals and also of the 
larger standard works of reference upon which the general staff of the world’s activity 
has so often to put its reliance. 

Among the general tendencies of the commerce of books the comparative absence of 
really good books about books and their authors has been hardly less marked than the 
excessive duplication and reduplication of colour topographies, anthologies, nature and 
open-air books, books of maxims, hooks on education and military science, expanded 
centenary articles and heavily padded memoirs, many of these last by complete amateurs, 
most of them useless and nearly all of them quite superfluous. Book society, 
like that of the beau monde, has increased beyond self-knowledge. The publishers are 
probably right in maintaining that the career of more then half the books now issued is 
made, not by the ability of the authors, but by the vague appetite for new books stimu- 
Igted if not created by their own cleverness in tuning the public. As the tendency of the 
age is certainly not to increase the amount of time devoted to reading, the position of 
the printed book approximates more and more to that of the periodical, Books tend to 
become Jess and less carefully differentiated and assessed, less cherished, and a good 
deal more transitory bath in their appeal and their impact than they were a quarter 
of a century ago. (Tuomas SeccomBE.) 

Press.—Is two iny nt recent 
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to the enterprise of the Témes, under Lord Northcliffe's ownership, in various new directions 
and notably in its publication in September 1912, in celebration of its 40,000 number, of a 
remarkable “Printing” supplement, dealing in a series of expert contributions with the 
history of journalism, typography, and everytl else that goes to the making of a news 
paper, and again in Decem ‘2n equally elaborate “Shipping” supplement, The dther 
important change was Mr. J. L. Garvin's transference to the editorial chair of the Poll Malt 
Gasette, while still holding that of the (Sunday) Observer, both papers being owned by Mr. 
Astor. Mr. Garvin ( 1868), who first became known in London as a lea ler-writer on the 
Daily Telegraph, in recent years come to occupy a unique place among Unionist jour- 
nalists; a brilliant and inexhaustible writer, one of the inspivers and best exponents of Me. 
Chamberlain's Tariff Reform policy, and deep in the councils of the Jeaders of the party, he 
had made the Observer the contemporary “Thunderer” of the Press; and in taking the Pall 
‘Hall as his week-day organ he gave new vitality to this evening journal, which showed signs 
of enterprise in every direction Under his editorship... The amalgamation jn May 1912 of the 
Daily News and Morning Leader, the two Liberal half-penny morning dailies, both owned by 
Mr. Cadbury, may also be noted. 


Shakespeare, and the Elizabethan Drama. 

During 1909-12 great activity has been shown in ransacking archives, public and 
private, in pursuit of matier bearing upon dramatic history which might have escaped 
the scrutiny of earlier investigators, such as Malone, Collier and Halliwell-Phillips. 
A considerable share in this enterprise has been taken by European and American 
scholars, more scientifically trained than those of England in the methods of research. 
One of the most successful contributors has been Prof. A. Feuillerat of Rennes Univer- 
sity, who has just published in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1912 a set of valuable 
documents from Loseley Hall, telling the story of a Blackfriars theatre earlier than that 
built by James Burbage, the existence of which has only been dimly suspected. This 
theatre was in use from 1577 to 1584 and was managed first by the Masters of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, and afterwards by the playwright John Lyly under the 
patronage of the Earl of Oxford. Much new light has also been thrown upon the 
history of the Elizabethan and Stuart organisations of actors by Mr. J. T. Murray of 
Harvard, who in his English Dramatic Companies (1910) has brought together for the 
first time, in many cases direct from municipal records, a mass of notices bearing upon 
the tours of the companies in the summer or plague times, and their entertainment in 
the provincial towns which they visited. But the most untiring archivist has been 
Prof. C. W. Wallace of Nebraska University, who has ranged widely in the Record 
Office, and is now pouring forth an apparently inexhaustible stream of new material, 
largely derived from the records of the extinct Court of Requests, which had a special 
mission to compose the differences of players in their capacity as servants of the royal 
household. Prof. Wallace’s researches have centred round the boy companies, and in 
‘a quite recent work, The Evolution of the English Drama up to Shakespeare (1912), he 
has been able to supplement Prof. Feuillerat’s Blackfriars discoveries, and also to 
furnish much fresh information with regard to the Tudor and earlier Elizabethan court 
drama. He has also earned the gratitude of scholars by publishing in the Nebraska 
University Studies for 1909 and 1910 the original documents on which his newspaper 
and magazine articles making known new facts about Shakespeare and the stage were 
based. Unfortunately, Prof. Wallace’s judgment as an historian is not equal to his 
flair and perseverance as a researcher, and while the learned world has appreciated his 
documents, it has too often found it necessary to repudiate the inferences with which 
they have been garnished. 

English students, however, have not been altogether unmindful of their duties to 
the archives, A good piece of work has been done by Mr. Ernest Law in Some Supposed 
Shakespeare Forgeries (xgt1). Here he reviews the evidence for and against the authen- 
ticity of the lists of plays presented at court during the winters of 1604 and 1612 as pub- 
lished by Peter Cunningham in 1842, and comes to the important conclusion that, 
in spite of the scepticism aroused by Cunningham’s shady character, the documents 
are genuine. His view is accepted by competent palacographers, and he has been able 
to maintain it against 2 vigorous and detailed criticism in the pages of the Athenaeum. 
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The rehabilitation of the lists restores confidence in the evidence which they furnish as 
to the court performances of some of Shakespeare's plays, but it does not affect the 
approximate dates assigned to those plays in the article on “‘ Shakespeare” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ since it was assumed in that article that, even if the lists 
were forgeries, they probably rested upon genuine originals. Several original docu- 
ments have also been published in the Collections of the Malone Society, which was 
founded in 1907 for the express purpose of assisting the study of the drama, and has 
continued to produce an annual output of volumes. This society has also printed from 
the manuscripts accurate texts of many important documents for which scholars have 
hitherto had to rely, not without fear and trembling, on the versions of J. P. Collier. 

The new material described above, while illuminating as to the conditions in which 
Shakespeare’s work was done, adds practically nothing that bears upon his personality. 
In this direction there is but little to record. Dr. Paul Wislicenus in Shakespeores 
Totenmaske (1910) and Dokumente su Shakespeares Totenmaske (1911) has revived the 
old controversy with regard to the so-called Kesselstatt “ death-mask,” but has not 
aucceeded in bridging the evidential hiatus which separates that interesting work of 
art from any claim to be an authentic presentment of the poet’s features. Some atten- 
tion has also been called to the theatrical tradition preserved by Aubrey with regard to 
Shakespeare’s private life. The Malone Society in its Collections for 1911 has pub- 
lished a facsimile of Aubrey’s original memorandum, together with a critical notice 
which renders possible some correction of the references to the subject in the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. Two main points emerge. One is that the reading of Aubrey’s state- 
ment, first made known a good many years ago, and since overlooked, is not quite accu- 
rate. What Aubrey learnt of Shakespeare was not that, “ if invited to court, he was in 
pain.” The word “ court ” is a mistake for “ writ,” quite intelligible on a hasty reading 
of the manuscript, and the tradition really is that Shakespeare was thought ““ the more 
to be admired because he was not a company keeper, lived in Shoreditch, would not. 
be debauthed, and if invited to, writ he was in pain.” The amended version is no less 
favourable to the decency of Shakespeare’s demeanour and perhaps makes him out a 
little less churlish in his attitude towards a royalcommand. The other point is that the 
passage, from its place on a page of rough notes not wholly devoted to Shakespeare, 
might conceivably refer to John Fletcher, who is also dealt with on the page. But the 
probability is still that it refers to Shakespeare. Aubrey’s informant was evidently 
not John Lacy, who first came to London long after Shakespeare, but an actor of an older 
generation, William Beeston, whose father, Christopher Beeston, had been a “ fellow ” 
of Shakespeare in the Chamberlain’s company, and who himself, as 2 boy, might well 
have known the poet. 

‘The most notable contribution to the critical study of Shakespeare has been that of 
Prof. A. C. Bradley, whose Ozford Lecturcs on Poetry (1909) and subsequent British Acad- 
emy lecture on Coriolanus have confirmed the high reputation won by his Skakespear- 
‘ean Tragedy. Mr. John Masefield’s William Shakespeare (1911) has the interest which 
always belongs to the interpretation of one poet by another. A courageous attempt at 
a complete Shakespeare Bibliography (1911) has been made by Mr. W. Jaggard; and an 
acute and searching study of the bibliographical problems surrounding the early editions 
of the plays is to be found in Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909) by Mr. A. W. Pollard 
of the British Museum. It is Mr. Pollard’s avowed object to bring about a more 
optimistic judgment than has sometimes prevailed with regard to the circumstances in 
which the early editions and particularly the Folio of 1623 came into existence, and to 
the probabilities that the texts handed down in them represent 4 reasonable approxi- 
mation to what Shakespeare actually wrote. In this task, with the aid of # wide 
knowledge of seventeenth century printing methods, he is fairly successful, although he 
perhaps rather exaggerates the extent of the antecedent pessimism which he sets out 
tovanquiah. Ina fascinating chapter, which sets out the results of earlier investigations 
by himself and Dt. W. W. Greg, he tells the almost romantic story of the train of bib- 

1. B. xxiv, 772 of seg. 
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Jiographical reasoning which established the position that some of the S| 

quartos, which bear the dates 1600 and 1608 on their title pages, were really printed in 
1619, and form part of an endeavour, earlier than that of 1623, to produce a collective 
edition of some at least of the plays. This is of course.a discovery with which the critical 
editor of Shakespeare, no less than the bibliographer, must make his account. Following 
up the same train of research, Dr. Greg in an edition (1910) of the First Quarto of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor has produced some interesting speculations as to how that 
piratical text may have come into being, probably with the aid of a blackleg actor who 
played the part of the Host. 

‘The structure of the Elizabethan theatre and the methods of staging plays upon its 
boards continue to be the subjects of minute investigation. But the ground has by now 
been fairly covered, and there is not likely, so far as existing material is concerned, to 
be much to add to the exhaustive monographs of V, E. Albright, The Shakesperion 
Stage (1909) and B. Neuendorff, Die englische Volksbukne im Zeitalter Shakespeares 
(1910). These are of American and German origin respectively; the most important 
recent English contribution to the solution of the problems involved is to be found in 
the erudite and well-reasoned papers by Mr. W. J. Lawrence collected in his The 
Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies (1912). The mounting of plays at court has 
been treated, on the basis of the accounts of the Revels office which he edited in 1908, 
by Prof. Feuillerat in Le Bureau des Menus-Plaisirs et la Mise en Sctne ala Cour d’ Eliza- 
beth (19x0); and a cognate subject by M. Paul Reyher in Les Masgues Anglais (1909), 
wherein the importance of the part played by Inigo Jonessin the spectacular develop- 
ment of the masque under the Stuarts is very fully established. 

Two comprehensive works on the history of English drama in its literary aspect 
have appeared. One is the first part of the fourth volume of Prof. Creizenach’s monu- 
mental Geschichte des neueren Dramas (1909), which is wholly concerned with England 
and covers the period 1570-1593. The other consists of a number of chapters by various 
writers forming volumes v and vi of the Cambridge History of English Literature, issued 
together in 1910. These range from the origins of the drama to 1642 and are supple- 
mented by three chapters on the Restoration drama in volume viii, issued in 1912. As 
might be expected from the method adopted, the treatment lacks continuity, but several 
of the chapters and of the bibliographies by which they are accompanied are of individual 
value. Amongst special monographs Prof. Feuillerat’s John Lyly (1910) and Miss M. 
L, Hunt’s Thomas Dekker (1911) call for mention. ‘The critical editing of texts has made 
some progtess. The long desired edition of Ben Jonson by Prof. Herford and Mr. Percy 
Simpson has not yet made its appearance, and editions of Dekker and of Thomas 
Heywood are still to seek. But Dr. Waller’s 10 volume reprint of the Second Folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher reached completion in 1912, and the fourth volume of the more 
elaborate “ Variorum ” edition supervised by Mr. A. H. Bullen is on the point of issue, 
Mr. C. F, Tucker Brooke has published a useful text of Marlowe (1910), preparatory to 
a full edition; Mr. R. W. Bond, a volume of Early Plays from the Italian (1911); and Prof. 
J. W. Cunliffe, a volume of Early English Classical Tragedies (3912). Particularly 
welcome is the first volume of an edition of George Chapman’s plays (1910) by Prof. 
T. M. Parrott of Princeton University. Little has been done for mediaeval dramatic 
texts; but Dr. Karl Young has contributed some valuable versions of liturgical plays 
to the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America and other periodicals. 
The careful facsimile reprints of plays issued by the Malone Society under the editorship 
of Dr. W. W. Greg continue to appear in annual instalments. Two of the series, The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy (1909) and Sir Thomas More (1911) are not strictly reprints, 
but are of singular interest as being attempts to exhaust the resources of typography in 
reproducing the palacographical peculiarities of complicated manuscripts, upon which 
several hands have been at work. These texts, with Dr. Greg’s introductory notes, 
tender possible some estimate of the extent and methods of official censorship as exer- 
cised by Edmund Tilney and Sir George Buck; and that of Sir Thomas More also affords 
opportunity for the reopening of the old controversy as to whether one of the paasages 
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inserted into the original manuscript is or is not the composition, and perhaps even in 
the handwriting, of Shakespeare. Some useful reprints, together with illustrative mat- 
ter bearing on the English drama, have also appeared in the Matcrialien sur Kusde des 
dlteren Englischen Dramas, edited by Prof. W. Bang of Louvain. 
(E. K. Cuamaers.) 
Barrtse Corontat Literature 

Axstrolion.—Australia’s beginning was from a-literary standpoint unfortunate. 
The primitive aborigines had no history and no legendary lore which, finding expression 
through some of the first colonists, might have added to the world’s stock of romance. 
The exploring of the continent—the siege of the Blue Mountains with their baffling 
natural fortifications, the conquest of the great fastnesses of the sun on the dry inland 
plains—might have inspired an epic, but no one of the explorers nor of their contempo- 
raties attempted more than a bare record. The sordid convict era inspired one book,— 
For the Term of His Natural Life, by Marcus Clarke,—which is made notable by its 
subject rather than its treatment. The bushranging era inspired another,—Robbery 
Under Arms, by “ Rolf Boldrewood ” (T. A. Browne, b. London, 1826),—of which the 
same may be said. Those are the two master works of early Australian letters, Yet 
neither is distinctively Australian in the sense of showing a different outlook on life, or 4 
different sense of literary values, to that of the average contemporary English writer. 
The same may be said of the poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon, who wrote in Australia of 
Australian subjects from the standpoint of an English squire. 

To-day, with less notable books to cite, the observer may see the beginnings of a 
characteristic Australian literature. The people—bred from the wilder and more enter- 
prising of English, Scottish and Lrish stock, responding to the influence of the bountiful, 
sometimes fierce, sunshine, and conditions of life which are singularly free from any 
bonds of convention and are singularly levelling of social conditions—begin to depart 
from the home type. They are gay and debonair, whilst a little inclined to be cynical, 
irreverent and vainglorious; enduring and brave, even to the point oi being somewhat 
ruthless. The qualities of these new people, the Australians, begin to show in their 
literature, which is as yet more impressive in quantity than in quality. There are at 
Jeast one hundred minor poets of some skill and originality of thought in Australia (with 
less than five million inhabitants), and nearly that number of prose writers of some 
distinction—all showing to the close observer some signs to distinguish them from 
writers of the same class in Great Britain and in America. A hedonistic joy in life, a 
disrespect for authority, a wit tinged with cruelty, a freakish humour founded on wild 
exaggeration—those are the qualitics which outcrop most often in exploring the fields of 
contemporary Austratian literature. There is to be found, too, a tinge of mystic 
melancholy, a sense of bitterness—a loving bitterness—inspired by the harsh realities 
of life in the “ Bush ” where Nature makes great demands on human endurance before 
permitting her conquest, but enslaves her wooers by her very cruelty. 

This modern Australian literature owes very much to one man, Mr. J. F. Archibald 
(b. Vic., 1858). He was of partly Scottish, partly Irish, partly French forbears, with a 
touch of Semitic blood. Editor for a quarter of a century of a notable Australian paper, 
he made it his mission to encourage young Australians to write of the life that was pe- 
culiar to Australia. He was a wit with a fine fair for a phrase; a sentimental cynic; and 
passionately Australian. Mainly under his aegis there came forward a young school of 
writers which included Mr. Henry Lawson (b. N.S.W., 1867), who has given in short 
stories and verse faithful, sometimes terrible, glimpses of the “ Bush;” Mr. A. B. 
(‘‘ Banjo ”) Paterson (b. N.S.W., 1864), a singer of the racketty horsey life of Australian 

"sheep stations; Mr. Louis Becke (b. N.S.W., 1857), who pictures South Sea Island life; 
‘Mr. A. H. Davis (“‘ Steele Rudd ”) (b. Queensland, 1868), who writes broadly comic and 
yet sympathetic studies of life on the small farms of Australia; Mr. Réderic Quinn (b. 
NLS.W., 1869), and the late Victor Daley (both of Irish extraction and giving in their 
verse two different and yet both characteristically Australian modifications of Celtic 
melancholy); Mr. Edwin J. Brady (b. N.S.W:, 1869), writer of sea-songs; Miss Ethe! 
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Tumer (b, England, 1872), a graceful novelist of Australian childhood; Mr, Bernard 
O'Dowd (b. Vic., 1866); Mrs. Barbara Baynton, Mrs. Mary Gaunt and many others 
who make the Australian literature of to-day. Some of these owed much, some little, 
directly to Mr. Archibald and his newspaper. But without a doubt he was the chief 
founder of a new Australian literary movement. 

Australian letters to-day suffer from diffused energy. There are numbericss writers 
of some ability, but no commanding figures. The future holds out a hope of Australian 
works of the first rank, inspired perhaps by the “ Bush ”—the mysterious Neolithic-age 
forests, hills and plains, perhaps by the giant work of the early explorers, perhaps by the 
extremely fluid social conditions of a young country full of self-confidence as it grapples 
with the old, old problems of civilisation. 

Australia has a vigorous newspaper press. In all the state capitats there are fine fournals, 
and those of Sydney and Melbourne rival in wealth and influence the t dailies of England, 
The Argus (editor, Mr. E. S. Cunningham) and the Age (editor, Mr. G.F.H. Schuler) are 
the chief Melbourne dailies; the Morning Herald (editor, Mr. T. W. Heney) and the Daily 
Telegraph (editor, Mr. F. W. Ward), the chief Sydney dailies. (Frank Fox.) 


English-Canadian'—The outstanding feature in any survey of Canadian literature 
during the last few years must be its serious and practical tone. A decade ago one was 
constantly coming upon new books of verse and fiction by Canadian writers. To-day 
we find in their place books of history, biography and travel, essays in which instruction 
is the dominant motive, and scores of works on every branch of the great modern subject. 
of economics. Canada takes herself seriously in the twentiéth century; she faces gigantic 
problems, relating to her own very rapid development, to the relations of the two radical- 
ly different races that constitute the bulk of her population, to the assimilation of alien 
groups, to her future place in the British Empire, and her attitude toward other coun- 
tries. To questions such as these the best thought of many of her most able students has 
been turned during the last few years, and the result embodied in several notable books, 
Of these one may mention Macphail’s Essays in Politics (1909), Denison’s Struggle for 
Imperial Unity (1909), Ewart’s Kingdom of Canada (1908), and The Kingdom Papers 
(1911), Robinson’s Canada and Canadian Defence {19x0), Porritt’s Revolt in Canada 
against the New Feudalism (1911), and, among many important articles in the reviews, 
Dr. Crozier’s “ A Warning to Canada ” (Fortnightly, Sept. 1911). 

The publication in rorr of an Index and Dictionary of Canadian History completed 
the series of biographies known as the Makers of Canada. Shortt’s Sydenham (1908) 
and Parkin’s Macdonald (1908), in this series, Saunders’ Three Premiers of Nova Scatia 
(1909), and the admirable reprint of Howe’s Speeches and Public Letters (1909), are all 
vitally important to the student of Canadian political history. 

‘The memorable celebration of the Tercentenary of the founding of Quebec brought 
in its train, with a flood of purely ephemeral stuff, several books of permanent value, 
First of these is the King’s Book of Quebec (x911), edited by the Dominion archivist 
(Dr, Arthur Doughty), and Colonel William Wood, author of several important Canadi- 
an historical works. Another book that should be mentioned is Tracy’s Tercentenary 
History of Canada (1908), a very readable and well-balanced history, in three volumes. 
Doughty's Cradle of New France (1908), Bradley’s The Making of Canada (1908), Lucas’s 
History of Canada 1763-1812 (1909), following his Conadian War of 1812 (1906), and 
Griffith’s Dominion of Canada (torr), are all the work of well-informed scholars, 

Of agencies which, each in its own way, are making for the development of intellec- 
tual lite and scholarship in Canada, none is more important than the Dominion Ar- 
chives, the Royal Society of Canada, the Champlain Society, and the University Maga- 
zine. The Archives perform a triple service, in collecting and safeguarding the manu- 
seript treasures of Canada, in affording facilities. for research to students, and in pub- 
lishing selected documents from its collections. A list of the papers published in recent 
volumes of Transactions of the Royal Society would afford ample proof of the praise- 
worthy activities of its members. The Champlain Society, with headquarters at Toronto, 

1 See E. B. v, 165 ef seg. 
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devotes itself to the publication of important works bearing upon Canadian history, 
and the reprinting of old works in the same field. Wood’s Logs of the Conquest of Canada 
(1909), Ganong’s new edition of Denys’ Gaspesia (1908), Munro’s Documents relating 
Jo the Seignenrial Tenure in Canada (x908), and Tyrrell’s edition of Hearne’s Journey 
from Prince of Woles’s Fort to the Northern Oceon (1911), are admirable examples of 
Canadian scholarship. The establishment of the University Magazine, under the con- 
trol of three of the principal Canadian universities, has offorded 2 medium, hitherto 
lacking, for the discussion of Canadien problems by Canadian writers in a Canadian 
review. Not the least important element in the success of the magazine has been the 
personality of its brilliant editor, Dr. Andrew Macphail. 

As regards purely imaginative literature, the output in Canada within the last few 
years contains little worthy of record. The older Canadian poets and novelists have 
been comparatively ailent; and it remains only to mention the work of two new writers, 
both women, Miss L. M. Montgomery, whose novels of life in the little “ garden prov- 
ince” of Prince Edward Island are deservedly popular, and Miss Marjory Pickthall, 
who has published, though not yet in book form, a number of charmingly musical 
verses. (L. J. Borreg.) 

French-Canadian.——French-Canadian literature received a decided stimulus from 
the Ecole Littéraire de Montréal, 2 self-constituted academy of young authors which 
exercised most influence during its formative period, between 1895 and 1900. Poetry 
became less local in theme, expression and the point of view. Good homespun verse is 
written still; but with a difference. Albert Ferland (b. 1872) is faithful to the older gods. 
and the country of the habitant in Le Canada Chanté (1908 et seq.). Louis Joseph Dou- 
cet (b. 1874) follows the changing seasons with more wistful questionings in La Chanson 
4 Passant (1908) and La Jonchte Nouvelle (1910). His pronounced love of animals 
marks him off from most of his compatriots, who are like the rest of the Latin world in 
this respect. In Les Blessures (1912) Jean Charbonneau (b. 1876) sings one long dirge 
over the minor poets who have to live in contact with the grosser side of commercial 
Canada. Emile Nelligan et son ceuore (1903) commemorates a boy whose astonishing 
poetic genius suffered the total eclipse of insanity at the age of nineteen. Half Irish, 
half French-Canadian, Nelligan (b. 1882) expressed the yearnings of an Old-World 
symbolist in Parnassian French. He had a wonderful intuition for the musical sug- 
gestiveness of words; and his carefully wrought poems, no less than his abrupt, weird 
snatches, are full of that haunting sense which only comes with haunting sound. L’ Ame 
Solitaire (1907) is the aeolian harp that Albert Lozeau (b. 1878) set in his sick-room 
window for so many years. It isa little vague; but contains the promise of better things 
to come, when the poet can interpret a wider world with more developed powers. In 
Le Paon a’ Email (1911) Paul Morin (b. 1886) leaves the New World for the Old, like 
his model, Heredia. He heaps up a superabundance of sumptuous material, wanders 
into frequent preciosities, and lacks Heredia’s master art of concentration, But both 
he and his poetry are young enough to grow into what may yet be truly great. 

The whole drama of French-Canadian history was summed up in the Quebec Ter- 
centenary Pageant of 1908. ‘The excellently apt libretto— Pageants du Tricentenaire de 
Québec—was by Ernest Myrand (b. 1854), author of several qualifying works~Une 
Fete de Not sous Jacques Cartier (1888), Noéls Anciens de la Nouvelle Fronce (1898), 
Phips devant Québec (1893), and Frontenac et ses Amis (1902). The history of the whole 
Tercentenary was admirably written by a brilliant scholar, the Abbé Camille Roy (b. 
1870), in Les Fétes du Troisisme Centenaire de Québec (z911). 

‘Sis A. B. Routhier (b. 1839), author of several books of travel and # noted conférencior 
has written the principal novel of recent years, Le Centurion: roman des temps messio- 
snigues (1909). The action moves through the very difficult medium of letters from con- 
temporary witnesses. But it moves well; and the grest trial scene is full of legal insight 
and dramatic feeling. Hector Bernier (b. 1886) writes an equally ardent Christian 
ia in Aw Lorge de I' Ecweil (1912); though he and his work are vastly different from 
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Le Centurion andits author. He is young, his scene is Quebec, and his time to-day. If 
he would argue less he would convince more; and perhaps he might then rise into true 
art with a story that tells its own tale. 

Le Pére Beaudé (b. 1870), a Dominican whose xom de plume is Henri d’Arles, writes 
remarkably keen and beautifully expressed appreciations of aesthetic subjects in 
Propos a’ Art (1903), Pastels (1905), and L’Ame Antique (1907). 

‘The death of Sir James Le Moine (1825-1912) was a loss to both French-Canadian 
and Anglo-Canadian literature of the commemorative kind. Historical writings have 
been too numerous even for the barest mention. A Review of Historical Publications 
relating to Canada is issued annually by the University of Toronto. 

The chief new works on French-Canadian literature, to be added to the Histoire de la 
Littérature Canadienne (874) of Edmond Lareau (1848-1890), are the Etudes (1904) and 
‘Nouvelles Etudes (1907) of Charles ab der Halden, a Frenchman (b. 1872). The local pecul- 
iarities of the language have e: the attention of many scholars. In addition to the 
handy tittle Glossaire franco-canadien (1880) of Oscar Dunn (1844-1885), a much larger and 
more important volume has been produced by N. E. Dionne (b. 1848) in Le Parler Populaire 
des Canadiens- Francais (1909); and a still larger work is now in course of publication through 
the Bulletin du Parler Francois ax Canada. (W. Woon.) 

Awerican LivERsTURE 

American literature continues to impress “ by its mass rather than its details.” 
The sheer bulk of output increases steadily from year to year; but Americans are appre- 
ciably raising that high level of “ average workmanship ” from which William Dean 
Howells expects so much, To less sanguine observers, less will seem to be promised 
by the multiplication of literary craftsmen. The disheartening thing to them will be 
the vast number of books now published which are almost good or fairly good. It re- 
mains to be seen whether America will prove what the world hitherto has not been able 
toprove—that works of genius are more likely tospring from a soil of enlightened medioc- 
rity then from the wayside. 

Unless in the field of dramatic writing, little fresh vigour has manifested itself be- 
tween 1909 and 1913. A number of the older figures have passed from the stage. Most. 
notable of them was Samuel Langhorne Clemens (‘ Mark Twain ”) (1835-1910), chief 
exponent of the American joke, and possessor of a strain of genius which never quite 
adequately expressed itself. William Vaughn Moody (1869-1910) was among the hand- 
ful of genuine poets whom the America of later years may justly claim, and was by way of 
becoming a dramatist of unusual power. Sydney Porter (“O. Henry ”) (1867-1910) 
was the most versatile of recent American short story writers and humorists. David 
Graham Phillips (1867-torx) had a rude force and a conscious but sincere Americanism 
which differentiated him from the mob of novelists who write with skill. By the death 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson (1823-1011) America lost the last important survivor 
of the New England group which half a century ago gave American literature its first 
wide recognition abroad. 

Colonel Higginson carried into this century the tradition and practice of the familiar 
essay. The Afantic Monthly, in which most of his work was printed, is now almost the 
only surviving repository of that obsolescent form. In the hands of Agnes Repplier 
(b. 1857) and Samuel McChord Crothers (b. 1857) it has lost nothing of its flexibility and 
inherent charm, but it has lost its wider audience for the moment, at least. Frank Moore 
Colby (b. 1865) is the wittiest of American writers of those little leaders which, on their 
smaller scale, retain something of the function of the familiar essay. Mr. Howells still 
contributes informal papers to the “ Easy Chair ” of Harper's Magasine. In the more 
formal and extended essay William Crary Brownell (b. 1851) and Paul Elmer More 
(1864) are preeminent. Whatever may be true of the light essay, there is no doubt of the 
steady demand for cereful criticism. In such work the lifting of the average quality 
is of undoubted importance, and it is a hopeful sign that among the rank and file of 
newspaper reviewers there is a growing tendency to take their work seriously. 

1 See H. B. i, 831 ef seq. : 
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The influence of the newspaper on popular forms of literature is increasing. The 
Sunday supplement has developed into a Sunday magazine which is issued in connection 
with a very large number of newspapers all over the country. The standards of Sunday 
journalism have become the standards of the cheaper magazines, so that the distinction 
now is hardly more than that the magazines are published monthly instead of weekly, 
and are of greater bulk. The methods of the newspaper “ story ” are imposing them- 
selves upon the special articles and fiction of American magazines as a whole. A 
cheapening of the national sense of humour through the coarse ministrations of the 
comic supplement may be held responsible in part for the small amount of genuinely 
humorous writing now being done in America. One humorist of the first order, Finley 
Peter Dunne (“ Mr. Dooley ”) (b. 1857), continues to hit off the foibles of the hour, and 
to scrutinize its idols, with unflagging keenness and kindness. 

In poetry as in other forms of expression “ workmanship ” improves. The younger 
performers are prone to experiment with odd metres, which they manage with ingenuity, 
‘Two of the older singers have been heard from, but with increasing faintness, “ Joaquin 
Miller ” (Cincinnatus Heine Miller) (1841-1913), and J, Whitcomb Riley (b. 1854). 
The latter published two new books of verse in 1911. Edith Matilda Thomas (b. 1854) 
has not exhausted her pure if slender vein of song, and among younger women, Josephine 
Preston Peabody and Anna Hempstead Branch have each re-expressed, in recent books 
of verse, a genuine and delicate lyrical power. In The Town Down ihe River (1910) 
Edward Arlington Robinson (b. 1869), perhaps more indisputably a poet than any of 
his generation, shows increased strength. Percy Mackaye (b. 1875), with a true poetic 
impulse, betrays in his later verse the effects of divided allegiance; he is determined to 
be a playwright against nature, which meant him for e singer. 

In fiction the activity is very great. Every season outdoes its predecessor in the 
actual number of novels issued. With barely one or two exceptions, the best of them 
have beerf by authors already known. Margaret Deland (b. 1857) still adds to her 
delightful group of “‘ Old Chester” stories, which have a place of their own in the 
American fiction of the past quarter-century. 

Other writers of genre stories, Ruth McEnery Stuart with her tales of the South, 
Mary Noailles Murfree (“‘ Charles Egbert Craddock ””) (b. 1850), the earliest interpreter 
of the mountain whites, Mary Hallock Foote (b. 1847) and Owen Wister (b. 1860), 
exponents of the Western miner and ranchman: these and other story-tellers of their 
generation are still doing strong and characteristic work. Volumes of both prose and 
verse from Henry van Dyke (b. 1852) and Silas Weir Mitchell (b. 1829) bear witness to 
the continued productiveness of two writers who have been sure of their audience for a 
generation. Robert Herrick (b. 1868) is a novelist of powers which he has not yet 
succeeded in getting under full control. In his latest stories there is still a wealth of 
unassimilated material: he writes too much and too often. This is in direct contrast 
to his contemporary, Winston Churchill (b. 1871), who restricts himself to a novel every 
two years, and whose work, crude at first, has shown a steady growth in quality as well 
as a steady improvement in form. The recent novels of Meredith Nicholson (b. 1866) 
and of Mary Johnston (b. 1870) have also shown a striking advance in power. Miss 
Johnston’s Civil War stories, written from the Southern point of view, while not free 
from exuberance of manner, have a panoramic quality which gives them a place of their 
own in the literature dealing with that period. The art of Mary Stanbery Watts (b. 
2868) is of finer texture, ad her Nathan Burke (1910) is a war-time story likely to out- 
last Miss Johnston’s more emotional narratives. Among all the novels of recent date 
by new writers none stands out more distinctly as of merit, both in substance and in 
form, thin The Squirrel-Cage (1911) of Dorothy Canfield 

In Sydney Porter (“O. Henry ”) (1867-1910) America lost her acknowledged 
virtueso of that most popular of American literary forms, the short story. His range 
and yedeatility were remarkable, and his handling of the chosen form had much of the 
precision ‘and ordetliness which belong to the playwright rather than the writer of 
nargive. Among his chief successors are Jack London (b. 1876) and Edna Ferber. 
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A general accession of interest in the art of the playwright as something to be studied. 
in the printed page es well as in the theatre, is a striking development of the hour. A 
few years ago it was a rare thing for a play to be printed, at least until it had achieved 
exceptional good fortune an the boards. Now the public is interested to apply the test 
of reading alongside the test of hearing and seeing. American publishers are putting 
forth not only translations of the best European plays, but issues of new American 
dramatic efforts. Not only the best plays of Clyde Fitch (1865-1909) and Augustus 
Thomas (b. 1859) have been printed, but numerous plays by younger playwrights, like 
(to cite a single example) “ The Nigger,” by Edward Sheldon, This new tendency to 
publish plays does not indicate a return to the “ closet drama,” but a new realisation 
that a good play is not merely a “ show,” but a very important form af literature. The 
very large number of persons in America who are now trying to write plays, and even 
trying to learn how to write them, is a sign of awakening. Already a number of young 
playwrights have made notable progress towards a drama of sincerity and power. 

Literature of the solider (and not necessarily less imaginative) types is also finding an 
increased audience. Publishers say that there is a growing demand for books of biog- 
raphy and history for “summer reading.” ‘The autumn of 1912, for example, saw the 
completion of John Bigelow’s (1817-1911) Retrospections of an Active Life; Mark Twain’s 
Biography (by Albert Bigelow Paine, b. 186z), the life of George Palmer Putnam, by 
George Haven Putnam (b. 1844); and Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln, by Helen 
Nicolay (b. 1866); books of considerable merit dealing with special periods of American 
history, or with special aspects of her development, have been many of late. It is 
noteworthy that American scholars in general are following the example of the late John. 
Fiske and the late William James in cultivating @ style such as to give their work a 
chance of survival as literature. (Hanry Watcorr Boynton.) 
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‘There are periods that pass and leave little changed in the literature of a nation, and 
others which are a veritable springtime full of burgeons and new voices. Since 1909 the 
progress of the Idealist Renaissance in France has changed the character of its literature. 
Zola and the Goncourts—the names of a dozen years ago—are as though they had not 
been, If the refined and philosophic scepticism of the seventies linger with a few 
great writers-—Anatole France, Jules Lemaitre, Pierre Loti, Henri de Regnier—we see 
no young men on their track. Always in France the spirit of Racine has warred with 
the spirit of Rabelais, or, to put things on 2 lower level, the art of Octave Feuillet has 
contradicted the art of Zola. To-day the classics and the idealists have come to the 
front. Ten years ago literature was positive, objective, and, if we may say 80, visual; 
for that phrase of Gautier’s: “ Je suis un homme pour qui le monde visible existe,” was 
still the motto of the hour. The younger men are writers for whom the invisible world 
exists and occupy themselves chiefly with the interior sphere. The other day, M. René 
Boylesve expressed very happily this change of front to a reporter of the Reowe des Fran- 
¢ais (Sept. 25, 1912). He said “In my young days I used to visit Alphonse Daudet 
whom I greatly admired. He encouraged me, and we would talk of literature, He used 
to say gently, ‘I have never described anything that I have not seen’ 1 felt he was 
offering me a piece of advice, discreetly, and I used to go away incapable of writing any- 
thing for long afterwards, since at every turn I caught myself on the point of describing 
things I had never seen ’—such things for instance as emotion, beliefs, traditions, opin- 
ions, the thoral atmosphere of a society. And M. Boylesve showed the journalist the 
plan or scenario for a novel lying on his writing table—no project of a plot, no list of 
personages, but a sequence of maxims and reflections. “‘ Take care of the moral atmo- 
sphere,” he would say, “ and the characters will take care of themselves.” So soon as 
he begins to write he forgets his notes, which transpose themselves into persons and 
actions, bot all his care is to invent the moral world which brings them forth, just aa 
Daudet would proceed from a description of physical reality to the spirit within. 

1 See E. B. xi, 110 ef seg. 
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There is something English in the talent of M. Boylesve (b. 1867), something that 
recalls at times the minute interior art of George Eliot or Mr. Galsworthy—precise small 
touches disengage the character of a soul, of a society. In the last three or four years 
M. Boylesve bas risen to one of the highest places in the fiction of France, Continuing 
La jeune fille bien thevte, his last novel, Madeleine, jeune femme (1912) is the story of a 
pure minded solitary girl, convent bred, pious, quietly reared in a small town of Touraine, 
suddenly cast by her marriage with a rising architect of Paris into that vortex of con- 
tractors, speculators, moneymakers and pleasure hunters which eddied round the great 
exhibition of 1889. The refined and sensible Medeleine passes unscathed among the 
booths of Vanity Fair. But by a friendly hearth (the one spot which recalls the peace- 
ful surroundings of her early years) she meets a man of letters, a student of subtle moral 
problems, a lover of Pascal, an inhabitant of her own intellectual world. And almost 
without a struggle Madeleine succumbs—succumbs morally, we hasten to add, and in 
the very secret of her soul, for in the world of fact she never succumbs at all and her 
aureole of virtue effectually protects her. M. Boylesve is a traditionalist, a lover of the 
ancient faiths and disciplines of France, a lover perhaps rather than a believer. Yet if 
Madeleine is saved it is not, he seems to say, the beautiful quality of her soul that 
saved her, but the regularity and nobleness of her early education; and to make the 
example clearer, he sets face to face with Madeleine a charming madcap, a child of 
nature, Pipette Voulasne, without a bad instinct in her composition, but without a 
principle, a faith, or an ideal. Pipette is marked out for Fate, and here no sudden angel 
intervenes. M. Boylesve loves to show us the neat well ordered world of civilized society 
but in his magic mirror the figures that move therein become sometimes transparent. 
and reveal behind them the great primitive forces, never completely disciplined, which 
drop into our neatest systems some soul irreducibly irregular, a grain of sand | throwing 
all things out of gear. All his novels are “ une invitation a réfléchir sur la vie." 

The art of M. Boylesve has made a strong impression on the young; among those 
who walk in his traces we may mention M. René Behaine, M. Alphonse de Chateau- 
briand, and M. André Lafon, to whom was awarded in the summer of t912 the first 
Grand Prix de Littérature (£400), recently inaugurated by the French Academy, 

Still more important than M. René Boylesve is M. Maurice Barrés (b. 1862), his 
elder by a few years. Boylesve was one of the young writers (with Hugues Rebel, 
René Ménard and Charles Maurras) who collaborated on La Cocarde, the odd little 
review which Barrés edited in 1894 and 1895, a review which was at once Boulangist 
and socialist, patriotic and individualist, military and literary; in brief, as Barrés defined 
it, the production " d’un groupe d’hommes passionnés pour ie développement historique 
de notre pays.” Le Cocarde was not long lived, but its authority and inspiration, 
promulgated by a band of thoughtful young writers, with an ideal and a discipline of 
their own to propose to somewhat disorganized literature, was enduring. La Cocarde 
was to the literature of the early twentieth century in France all that The Germ had been 
to Mid-Victorian England. 

The sentiment of national traditionalism, which these writers elaborated, has proved 
the finest, the most stimulating tonic to Frénch literature. Their shibboleth: “ Nétre 
terre, nos morts,” is the pass-word of modern letters. The sense of responsibility, the 
dream of order, the feeling for continuity, the belief in the persistence and perpetuity of 
an ideal, are motives which inspire most of the principal writers of the present day 
in France. The Colete Baudocke (1909) of Maurice Barrés is one of the evangels of this 
doctrine, written with an ease, a measure, a liberty and grace which form a little master- 
piece. It is one of those books (romantic by their sentiment and classic by the simple 
purity of their form) which outlive schools and their gospels. We may place it on the 
shelf near Paul et Virginie, The Sorrows of Werther, ot The Vicar of Wakefield. 

‘This local life, this “ regionalism ” which the traditionalists offer as 2 remedy to the 
excessive importance of Paris, has its evident danger,—the dispersion of national feeling, 
the dissociation of the provinces. It is an evil against which they propose to guard by 
the yestoration of the Catholic Church and the cult of great men. In two short studies 
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(L’ Angoisse de Pascal, 1910; It Grece, 1912) Barras has written in praise of natures with 
whom his own has obscure but intimate affinities. The great figures of history are the 
natural educators of a nation, its intercessors, its patrons and its patterns: A Pascal 
ora Corneille is surely more to France than St. Denis. In I! Greco the writer inquires 
into the secret of the spiritual life. I] Greco is emphatically a painter for whom the 
invisible world exists. His faults, his voluntary distortion of the human figure, the 
flame-like fragility and aspiration of his personages are not repugnant to M. Barrés, who 
maintains that an artist may sacrifice the detail of external truth in view of obtaining a 
greater intensity of emotional expression; he esteems such aberrations to be fortunate 
errors if they prove a condition of the utterance of certain spiritual states. IT Greco, 
like Blake, takes a poet’s licence with anatomy, but he admits us to a mystical world of 
rushing spirits, of flooding light, of joy and fire, a world of adoration, bliss, eternal 
space. And so he has the praise of M. Barrés, who is far removed from the doctrines of 
Naturalists. In the last weeks of 1912 M. Barrés completed a new novel, La Colline 
Inspirée, We may mention in the wake of M. Barrés, the brothers Tharaud, novelists 
distinguished for a literary style singularly pure, firm and brilliant; the fanciful and 
ingenious critic and romancer, André Beaunier, and that profound and singular young 
genius, Mademoiselle Marie Lenéru. 

Another modern Plutarch (who, like M. Barrés, seeks to propose to his contempo- 
raries, in the Lives of Great Men, a discipline and an ideal) is M. Romain Rolland (b. 
1866), the author of studies of Beethoven (1903) and Michael Angelo (1906), which 
reveal his intense and dreamy genius, but especially known for his biography of an 
imaginary German musician, Jean Christophe; it is, in fact, a biography rather than a 
romance, Jean Christophe, a huge novel in successive books (the first, L’Aube, published 
in 1904), as long as Clarissa Horlowe or War and Peace, is perhaps the most remarkable 
work of contemporary fiction, as well known in Italy, almost as well known in Germany 
and England, as in France. A singular moral fervour, a rare imagination, an extraor- 
dinary alternation of sarcasm, rancour, revolt and tenderness breathe from the pages 
of this disconcerting book. M. Rolland is the Rousseau of our times, and he has the 
defects of his model: a negligence and diffuseness in the style, alternating with chapters 
so beautiful and touching that we may rank them with the best contemporary work; a 
lack of proportion and measure; an irritating spleen; sometimes a shrill-voiced choler 
almost shrewish in its denunciation, its polemics. But there is a greatness in M. Rolland’s 
outlook, a penetrating quality in his insight, which is his own peculiar gift. No great 
question leaves him incurious. What is genius? Why does its production so often dis- 
locate and jangle the nature which gives out the spark? In what degree is that creative 
force a thing distinct from the personality that harbours it? What is that dualism in 
the mind—partly a trained intelligence, partly the capricious play of a free unconscious 
instinct? What is that simultaneous working of intuition and understanding which 
goes to produce a masterpiece? No psychologist, we think, has noted these questions 
more finely than M. Rolland in the volume of Jean Christophe entitled La Révolte (1906). 
And what tenderness he brings to describe the ephemeral beauty of a girl's life who dies 
young, an Antoinette or a Sabine; all the pathos of human destiny is there. With how 
intense a passion, a rancour, a fatality, he treats the overmastering force of love in 
Le Buisson Ardent. There is something of the wild tragedy of Tristan ond Isolde in this 
episode (and here, we feel, his musician, who in his childhood reminded us of Beethoven, 
resembles Richard Wagner). At every turn our author treats the difficult problem of 
the artist’s relation to his environment. Jean Christophe knows what it is to be one 
single cell, aching with individuality, in the national body of which, nolens volens, he 
forms a part; and he knows the attraction, too, which draws together the members that 
form s whole. He has learned the two great lessons: revolt, which strives and creates; 
acceptance, which assimilates and transforms. At the end of 912 the final volume of 
Jean Christophe,—the tenth,—closed on a note of peace this contemporary epic. 

M., André Gide (b. 1869) is 2 very different artist, narrow but exquisite. “ Le got 
exquis craint le trop en tout.” These words of Fénelon’s rise into our mind whenever 
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we open a book by M. Gide. Of all of them the best is Za Ports Etvotte (r909), the story 
of @ rare soul drawn into the abyss of the mystical life “ as waters are by whirlpools 
suck'd and drawn,” through a mistrust of the excess, the vulgarity, the transitoriness of 
mortal happiness. There are natures which need the liberty, the solitude, the rapt 
interminable progression and ideal refuge of the inner life. They are, as Sainte-Beuve 
put it, marked with “Ia griffe de Parchange.” Alissa has only to stretch out her hand to 
fake her happiness. A sort of disgust of reality, a dread of disenchantment, paralyses 
er: 
“Enough, no more . . . 
‘Tis not so sweet now as it was before!" 

Alissa was one of those Jansenists whom Ninon de ]’Enclos mocked as “ les précieuses 
de Pamour.” M. André Gide, like M. Maeterlinck, like M. Barrés, like M. Boylesve, 
like most of the considerable writers of his generation, has entered religion through the 
gate of symbolism. He is a mystic rather than a dogmatist, a well-wisher to religion 
rather than a believer. Their last word is not said. ‘The current which has borne them 
already so far from their starting point may land them within a chosen fold, but so far 
they are champions of the faith (M. Maeterlinck is an avowed materialist, M. Gide of 
Protestant origin, but M. Boylesve and M. Barrés are formidable Catholic champions) 
“jusqu’a la foi, exclusivement,” like those pious improfessi, those God-fearing meluenies, 
who in the primitive Church, though neither Jew nor Christian, ran the risks and fought 
the battles of Paul and Peter. 

There is a vast difference between their novels—even between a book so avowedly 
orthodox as Madeleine, jeune femme and the real thoroughgoing religious novel written 
out of a fervour of faith, with the imagination of an apostle, perhaps the rarest and 
most difficult form of art. The last two years, however, have brought us several even 
of these; apd we speak of real works of art, not merely tracts for the times. Of these 
the noblest is by a poet, Charles de Pomairols (b. 1848), who has been called the Words- 
worth of contemporary France. Ascension (1910) has all the defects of a poet’s prose, 
but also a natural idealism, an air of noble reverie, a dreamy wandering grace, singularly 
poignant and fresh, Often in reading the volume we lay it down and think: how Pater, 
how Turgénieff, how Meredith would have appreciated this penetrating langour. But 
it is certain that the ordinary novel reader would be bored. (A second novel of M. de 
Pomairols, Le Repentir, 1912, does not reach quite this high level.) There is more fire, 
more force, more grip in an extraordinary book of a young writer, M. Emile Baumann 
(L'Immolé, 1909). We may also mention Za Barriére, by M. René Bazin (1910), Leur 
Royaume, by M. Robert Vallery-Radot (1910), and La Cité des Lampes by “Claude 
Silve ” (x9t2), The last name veils the identity of Mademoiselle de Lévis-Mirepoix, 
the daughter of the Duke. 

We have shown that the principal trend of French literature in 1910-12 has been 
towards a Renascence of idealism and indeed in great part toward a Catholic Revival, 
but this is not saying that the writers of yesterday have abandoned their positions or 
that they have ceased to produce; one of them indeed has produced a masterpiece. But 
we have preferred to indicate the present state of things and the promise of to-morrow, and 
to draw attention to the new writers who, with every season, are coming to the front. 

And having performed our duty towards literary history, we may own that, for inter- 
est and charm, few of these newer books can compete with certain productions of the 
old stagers. Pierfe Loti (See Z. B. xvii, 19) has seldom written a finer page than the 
eoncluding passage of Le Pélerin d’ Anghor (1912). M. Jules Lemattre (see E. B. xvi, 
408), resuming the réle of critic, has given us, following his Rousseau (1907), a Racine 
(1908), a Fénelon (1910), 2 Chateaubriand (1912). All of these are interesting and 
veluable, and the Racine especially is full of charm, n describing Rousseau, Fénelon 
tind Chateaubriand (the three great Romantics avant Ja lettre), the critic's habit is 
piquant. He sets his author on a pillory, vituperates him, attributes to his evil influence 
the degeneracy of France, then softens, as he tells his story; discovers him to be charm- 
‘ing after all; crowns him with new plucked laurels, till, on the last page, author and critic 
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kiss again with tears. If M. Lemaitre has struck forth no new line, developed no new 
faculty, at least he hag lost nothing of his wayward originality. But M. Anatole France 
(see E. B.x,775) has gone on from strength to strength. He has never produced a more 
brilliant book than Les Dieux ont soif, which, in its neat light form, is a psychology of 
the French Revolution—a psychology in action, with no visible apparatus of historical 
or philosophical knowledge but singularly penetrating and illuminative. Age has 
weakened none of the charming and redoubtable arts of the author of /’Orme du Mait, 
He is terrible or delightful, gay or sinister, exquisite or harshly, tragically moving, turn 
by turn, The same unparalleled style, supple, opulent, exact and sober, adorns the 
same philosophy—as the loveliest flower may hide the brink of an abyss. For the mind 
of M. France is full of contempt for human nature, derision of human destiny, and a 
sombre cynical satisfaction jn contemplating Just and frenzy and horror. It is not 
unlike the mind of Swift. And yet M. France has looked on life and has seen that it 
was good, Like his philosopher Maurice Brotteaux, “ il admire la nature en plusieurs 
de ses parties, et spécialement dans la mécanique céleste et dans ’'amour physique.” 
He might also add that he admires the complication of the human character, and finds a 
secret pleasure in verifying its paradoxes and disharmonies. His Evariste Gamelin 
will recall to the reader familiar with the history of the times that strange figure of 
Frangois Sergent, most candid of mortals, most ferocious of revolutionaries, an im- 
placable Jacobin, a delicate artist, who organised the September massacres and also the 
picture gallery of the Louvre, and who, all his life, was the faithful and devoted lover of 
one woman, But instead of the honest Mme, Sergent, Anatole France has given his 
Jacobin, for a vis-A-vis, a woman whose wiles, whose frailties, whose successive sin- 
cerities, remind us of the beautiful wife of Greuze, the daughter of the printseller. 

Somewhere at the feet of M. France (children of nature and not grace), opposite to 
that band of idealists of whom we have already spoken, we must place a group of 
unconventional young writers whose extreme right would include the delightful poet 
Francis Jammes (whose Georgigues Chrétiennes have the charm of Pan, on his pipe, 
mimicking the church-bells), while their extreme left extended to the gifted Charles 
Louis Philippe, who died prematurely at the very opening of the period under considera- 
tion. There is Madame Marcelle Tinayre, who has never quite recaptured her first 
delicate mastery in La Maison du Péché, yet who in L’Ombre del’ A mour shows a sombre 
magnificence of style, and a violent poignant beauty of her own; there is Colette Willy, 
the actress, whose Vagabonde is a brilliant study of the eccentric sphere of the 
music halls; there is Marguerite Audoux, the dressmaker, whose Marie Claire 
was so astonishing a revelation of idyllic charm, primitive grace and exquisite 
poignancy. Before the prose of 2 Marguerite Audoux, as before the painting of her 
friend Madame Marval, the skilled artist, suddenly humbled, remembers a theory 
dear to Browning that the real man of genius should rise untaught. Their ignorance at 
all events is bliss. 

And somewhere we must place the literary manifestations of the drama, too various 
to co-ordinate, We must note the metamorphosis which, in Le Tribun, has made of 
M. Paul Bourget (see Z. B. iv, 331), a successful playwright; we must recall the brilliant 
reception given to Rostand’s theatrical fairy tale of Chantecler (see E. B. xxiii, 754); we 
must direct the reader to M. Charles Péguy’s ample and powerful Mystare de Jeanne 
@’Arc (the English reader may imagine Walt Whitman turned a Christian mystic, and 
endowed with ten thousand-fold his original flux of words), and we must point out the 
original talent of Mademoiselle Marie Lenéru in her Affranchis. All these four writers 
join at different points the camp of the idealists. (Mary Duczraux.) 


German Literature 
There is a peculiarly incalculable element in the German literary movement of the 
last generation; in spite of its being guided and preached at to an excessive degree by the 
critics, it has persisted, time and again, in freeing itself from their leading-strings, and 
4 See Z. B. xi, 783 ef seq. 
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going its own way. This has been more than ever the case during the past few years. 
Germany rose into prominence as a power which had to be reckoned with in literary 
Europe, towards the end of the eighties of the last century. The first phase of the 
literary revival resulted from a combination of three powerful forces in European litera- 
ture: the French naturalistic movement, the influence of the Russian novel of Tolstoi 
and Dostoievsky, and the drama of ideas on a realistic basis which came from Scandina- 
via. But no sooner had an amalgamation of these three outside forces been effected, 
and Germany had begun to evolve a literature of her own from the union, than the wind 
of popular favour changed. The phase of undiluted realism gave place to a movement 
analogous to the symbolistic movement in France, but more deeply immersed in mysti- 
cism than the French movement. With daring originality, the young quondam realists 
introduced, side by side with the most painstaking and even sordid descriptions of ac- 
tuality, elements of faery lore, of idealism and symbolism, which resulted in the most 
fantastic and incongruous combinations. But now it may be said that realism is virtual- 
ly a thing of the past in Germany. 

‘As time goes on, the significance of the work of Friedrich Nietzsche for the literary 
achievement of modern Germany becomes ever plainer. One can no longer regard this 
influence as restricted to the unfettering of individualism noticeable in the lyric poetry of 
the eighties and nineties. Nietzsche appears now rather as a force which is keeping 
German literature in touch with the needs and demands of the actual life of the present 
and is preventing it—-as has so often happened in the past, when a healthy realism be- 
came a dead letter in Germany—losing itself in the clouds of an unworldly idealism, 

The modern lyric has shown no abatement of its quest for new and original expres- 
sion. And although neither Richard Dehmel nor Stefan George—no doubt the two 
most original of modern German singers in widely different fields—has added to his 
Jaurels in these years, younger men like Max Dauthendey (b. 1867), Rainer Maria 
Rilke (b. 1875) and Alfred Mombert (b. 1872), have been establishing their claims to a 
place in litdrary history. In epic poetry, the importance of the Swiss writer Carl 
Spitteler (b. 1845), as one of the strong talents of his time, is now very generally recog- 
niged, more especially since the republication in 1909 of his remarkable poem Olympische 
Fruhling in a revised form. With the death of Detlev von Liliencron (July 22, 1909), 
the modern German lyric lost its first master; and with that of Otto Julius Bierbaum 
(Feb. 1, roto) the leading spirit in thet lighter phase of the modern lyric, which came to 
Germany with the French cabaret, the so-called “ Uberbrettl.” Further losses have been 
Martin Greif (Hermann Frey) (March 29, rrr), and, in other than lyric poetry, Wil- 
helm Busch (Jan. 9, 1908) and Julius Wolff (June 30, r910). 

With the waning of Dostoievsky’s influence and that of naturalism generally, the 
German novel has fallen back once more into an experimental stage. It is here, per- 
haps, that the decentralizing tendencies have most surely made themselves felt, the so- 
called “Los von Berlin” movement. The novel has entered the service of that “ Heimat- 
kunst ” of which the Alsatian writer, Fritz Lienhart (b. 1865), has been the most per- 
sistent advocate; it has fled to the country and the dialect; the novel of the large city 
has given place to that of the province, and the gain in variety and poetic strength has 
been undeniable. But along with this movement, there has also gone a tendency to- 
wards idealizing symbolism, similar to what has taken place in drama. This is to be 
seen notably in the work of the more promising younger writers, such as Hermann 
Hesse (b. 1877), who §s restricting himself more and more to the short story, Emil 
Strauss (b, 1866), and Bemard Kellermann (b, 1879); while a distinctly novel note in 
the fiction of the day has been struck by Hanns Heinz Ewers (b. 1871), a former con- 
tributor to the literature of the “ Uberbrettl,” who, with his Der Zauberlehrling (1910), 
harks back to the manner of E. A. T. Hoffmann, and is influenced by Baudelaire, Of 
the writers of established reputation, Gustav Frenssen (b. 1863) has published one novel, 
Klous Hinrich Boos (1909), which, however, rather justifies our doubts as to whether 
the author of Jérs UAl has any higher poetic mission to fulfil towards his generation. 
Thomas Mann (b. 1875) has produced only one novel, Kénigliche Hoheit (1909), which 
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is hardly worthy of the author of Buddenbrooks, while Hermann Sudermann (b. 1859) 
has remained faithful to the French realism of his earlier period in his Das hohe Lied 
(1908), and the short stories of the volume Die indiscke Lilie (1911). Gerhart Haupt- 
mann (b. 1862) has also in the last few years turned seriously to the novel and published 
two books, Der Narr in Christo, Emanuel Quint (xo1t), » powerful reproduction of the 
gospel story in modern Silesian surroundings, and A¥ontis (1912), a novel of little 
distinctive literary quality. New novels by Jakob Wassermann (b. 1873; Die Masken 
Erwin Roiners, 1910), and by Arthur Schnitzler (b. 1862; Der Weg ins Freie, 1908), 
show no conspicuous advance on these writers’ earlier work; and the same is true of the 
recent work of the leading German women writers, Clara Viebig (b. 1860; Kinder der’ 
Eifel, 1909); Helene Bhlau (b. 1859; Isebies, 1911); Gabriele Reuter (b. 1859; Das 
Tranenhaus, 1909). Death has thinned considerably the ranks of the older generation 
of novel-writers. Hans Hoffmann died on July 11, 1909; Hermann Heiberg on February 
16, 1910; Wilhelm Raabe on November 15, 1910; Friedrich Spielhagen on February 25, 
1911; Adolf Wilbrandt on June 10, rorz; Wilhelm Jensen on November 24, 1911; Felix 
Dahn on January 3, 1912. A promising talent in fiction has also been lost by the death 
of Wilhelm Holzamer (1870-1907). 

The drama remains, as it has always been, the most interesting feature of recent 
German literature, and the one which reflects most faithfully the movement of ideas. 
In many ways the chief dramatic writer of the period, Gerhart Hauptmann, is represen- 
tative of his time. In his work we see precisely that experimental spirit, that want of a 
definite poetic policy, and one might also add, of strong, dominating ideas, which is so 
characteristic of contemporary German literature. Since 1909 Hauptmann has hardly 
added to his reputation as a dramatist; he has written Kaiser Karls Geisel (1908), 
Griselda (1909), Die Ratten (1910), the latter in his earlier realistic manner, and Gabriel 
Schillings Flucht (x912), a weak and ineffectual play. These books cannot for a moment 
compare in incisive power with his early works. Hermann Sudermann, whe was 
Hauptmann’s brother-in-arms in the early days of the literary revival, has less to his 
credit: Strandkinder (1909), and a poetic play, Der Bettler von Syrakus (1912). The 
latter fails, however, to rise much above the iambic “ drama of ideas,” as it was culti- 
vated by Adolf Wilbrandt in the earlier generation. But the last few years have brought 
a new group of dramatic writers to the front. The leading spirit here is Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, who is mainly responsible for the movement which has as its object a 
renascence of the works and forms of older literatures. One cannot, however, ascribe a 
like success to his latest original works, Christines Heimreise (1911) and Der Rosen- 
kavalier (1911), to the latter of which Richard Strauss has written the music. Arthur 
Schnitzler has added to his reputation with the fine historical play, Der junge Medardus 
(1910), and with a modern drama in his old manner, Das weite Land (to11); Hermann 
Bahr (b. 1863) has become one of the popular dramatists of the day with his Das Konsert 
(1909); and Karl Schénherr, a native of Tirol, has won a no less striking popular success 
with his tragedy, Glaube und Heimat (oro), the broad popular pathos of which is, how- 
ever, more in evidence than higher literary qualities. The most promising develop- 
ments of the drama in these years have taken two forms, the first a kind of modern 
romanticism in classic form, to some extent influenced by Hofmannsthal, and the 
second, ironic and satiric, To the first group belongs the work of Ernst Hardt (b. 1876), 
author of Tantris der Narr, which received the Schiller Prize in 1908, without altogether 
meriting so high an honour, and of Gudrun (1911); further, that of the gifted and promis- 
ing young dramatist Herbert Eulenberg (b. 1876); but it remains to be seen whether this 
return to a poetic drama of a traditional type will escape the shallows on which such 
attempts usually come to grief in Germany. Meanwhile, the most prominent new 
man in the drama of to-day is a representative of the second form of innovation, This 
is Frank Wedekind (b. 1864), whose work has in these years been advancing rapidly in 
popular favour. Wedekind is the most notable product of the ‘‘ Uberbrett!” move- 
ment, with which he was formerly closely associated. He is grotesque rather than 
realistic, a dealer in irony and paradox, a fighter against the disease of excessive “ liter- 
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arism ” in the theatre. But here, too, it remains for the future to show whether Wede- 
kind’s work has itself enough of the enduring qualities of literature to maintain its 
place; his latest plays, Ocka (1908), Musik (1908) and Der Stein der Weisen (1909), 
hardly, it must be confessed, justify very high hopes. By death the German drama has 
Jost in these years A. L'Arronge (May 26, 1908), Ernst von Wildenbruch (Jan. 15, 1909) 
and Arthur Fitger (June 28, 1999). 

See K. Masten, Late Literatur - Deatschland (Berlin, 1: 1910); A. . Soergel, Dichtumg und Dichter 
der Ze, Eine Si eng er deutschen Lsteratur eisten Jabreehnte (Leipzig, 1911); 
G. Witkowski, Dre ag at jung der ype toy phot Iateratur sevt 1830 (Leipzig, 1912). 

> G. ROBeRTson. ) 
Trsuan LITERATURE 

Italian literature hes not been very prolific during the last few years, and while 
certain amount of good work has been produced, few books have appeared that aro like- 
ly to hold their own in the first rank. In the field of fiction the two most important 
novels are the Leile of Antonio Fogazzaro (d. 1911), and the Forse che st forse che 
no of Gabriele D’Annunzio (b. 1863, see E. B. ii, 78). The latter carries on the 
author’s studies of the psychologically abnormal and of sensual} passion, but in 
style and descriptive power it shows us D’Annunzio at his best; it is a novel of 
ultra-modern life in which motoring and aviation loom large. The novel of local 
colour, concerned rather with the ambiente than with character drawing or plot, maintains 
its popularity; Grazia Deledda, the talented Sardinian authoress, has brought out several 
new volumes belonging to this class of fiction, such as II nostro padrone, Sine at confine, 
etc., in which the primitive customs and interesting life of her native island are admirably 
rendered. The chief fault of her tales is their almost unrelieved gloom and sadness, a 
defect common, however, to a large part of modern Italy’s literary output. It is there- 
fore with relief that we turn to the reasoned optimism of Luigi Sicilian’s Giovanni 
Francisca novel of Calabrian life, in which the virtues and attractive qualities of the 
people of Calabria are set forth as well as their faults; the conclusion is full of hope. 
Dora Melegari, one of the leading personalities of the Italian feminist movement and 
author of several novels, volumes of memairs, literary criticism, etc., both in French and 

. in Italian, has in Lo citta det giglio—the second of the series Le ire capitali—produced a 
picture of life in Florence at the time when it was the capital of Italy; she has drawn the 
political and social miliew of the time as well as her characters with e steady hand and 
charm of style which make us look forward with interest to the appearance of her next 
volume on Rome. A young authoress who writes with an agreeable and straightforward 
simplicity and with high moral purpose is “Paola Stafenda” (Lina Trigona), 
whose first novel Le dritia via appeared in 1910. 

In poetry no new writers have risen to fame, but some well known poets continue to 
produce. D’Annunzio has been inspired by the Turco-Italian war to write ten poems 
collected in the volume Canzoni della geste d’oliremare, which contain some of his most 
admirable verse. Although at times unduly involved and too full of allusions to ob- 
scure episodes, his poetry rises to a greater height of lyrical beauty and genuine inspira- 
tion than anything which he has yet produced. The muse of Ada Negri (b. 1870; see 
&. B. xix, 343) bas become less melancholy and less bitter now that her life has been 
happier, and in Moternitd, a collection of songs of motherhood, she takes a more cheerful 
view of life than she did in her earlier poems. Dialect fills an important place in modern 
Italian literature, for it still holds its own among the people, and many poets have chosen 
sthat medium of expression, Ceasre Pascarella, the Romanesco poet, and one of Italy’s 
greatest writers, has produced very little of late, but his new cycle on the Risorgimento, 
which his friends have been privileged to hear recited, will it is hoped soon appear, 
“+ tPrilusse " (Carlo Alberto Salustri), who writes in the same dialect, has published sev- 
exal volumes of satires and fables, im the style of G. G. Belli, but his work is inferior to 
that.of PascareHa. The Neapolitan dramatist Roberto Bracco has brought out some 
good ‘verse in his native Neapolitan dialect, in which he paints the character of the 
ak See E. B. xiv, Syy et seq. 
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Neapolitan people, sometimes wild, noisy and scapigliato, but often melancholy in its 
love songs. Another Neapolitan, Salvatori Di Giacomo, after a long silence, is beginning 
to write once more, and his poetry often contains high lyrical qualities. 

Political movements in Italy have usually had literary beginnings, and Italian 
Nationalism, which arose as a reaction against the predominance of socialism and 
internationalist anti-patriotic ideas and proclaimed the necessity of a greater faith in 
Italy and of a more virile policy, has as its advocates a number of brilliant and enthusi- 
astic young writers. The most remarkable of them is undoubtedly Enrico Corradini, 
the precursor and apostle of the movement; his two novels Le patria foniana and Le 
guerra lontana, although not without artistic faults, are vigorous, effective and sound, 
and inspired by lofty patriotism. His more recent books on the campaign in Tripoli 
are also remarkable. Such writers as “ Giulio De Franzi” (Luigi Federzoni), Goffred 
Bellonci, Maurizio Maravigiia, also play an active part in the movement. 

Of the other more purely literary and artistic movements none seem likely to make 
their mark on contemporary thought. The “ Futurists,” of whom F, T, Marinetti is 
the chief exponent, while professing to create a new literature, a new art and lew music, 
are hardly to be taken seriously, while the same may be said of the shricking and some- 
what bumptious group of writers who centre around Giovanni Prezzolini and his 
organ La voce, and wish to reform the world by substituting invective for argument. 

Journalism continues to make great strides; the modern sensational style, with 
“ scare ” headings, etc. has been generally adopted, but the papers are Jarger, fuller of 
news and better written than before, and Lave an ever increasing circulation, Many of 
the most eminent authors, university professors, scientists and statesmen contribute to 
their columns. Among the best Italian journalists Luigi Barzini of the Milan Corriere 
della sera occupies a high place, and his vivid articles and telegrams from many lands 
where wars, revolutions and other exciting events occur, will always be read with in- 
terest. “ Rastignac ” (Vincenzo Morella) of the Rome Tribuna is one of the best known 
leader writers, and Enrico Scarfoglio, proprietor of the Naples Mattino, is also a very 
clever journalist. Giuseppe Bevione, for some years London correspondent of the 
Turin Stampa, is one of the most serious of the younger newspaper men, Plenty of 
literary talent gathers round the Rome Giornale d'Italia, to which the above-mentioned 
Nationalist writers contribute, as well as Diego Angeli, the art critic, translator of 
Shakespeare, novelist, and satirist of society’s shortcomings, whose witty and slightly 
malicious articles delight the readers of the same paper. Another writer de omnibus 
rebus eb de quibusdam aliis is Ugo Ojetti. 

Little has appeared worthy of note on the Italian stage, The one real success of the 
last few years is Sem Benelli’s brilliant historical tragi-comedy La Cena delle beffe. 
D’Annunzio has written two new plays—Fedra, an attempted revival of the classical 
drama, and I Martirio di San Sebastiano, originally written and produced in French; but 
although both contain many beautiful passages they are lacking, like the author’s other 
tragedies, in dramatic quality. The most characteristic productions of the modern 
Italian stage are the dialect plays, which are associated with the various dialect com- 
panies touring about the country. (Lotcr Vitra.) 


Durem Lrreratvret 

The stagnation, if not decline, of Dutch literature after the flourishing period of 
1880-1890 must for a great part be ascribed to the fact that criticism came too strongly 
to the fore, and the discussion of literary method and ideals took the place of original 
Production. Moreover, naturalism, introduced into Holland through Zola’s powerful 
influence, had triumphed too much, and when the reaction came no definite path lay 
clear. In this way there came a certain anarchy in feeling and in thinking, and only in 
the last few years has imagination begun to occupy a prominent piace in Dutch litera~ 
ture, The discord between what used to be congenial minds was made apparent by the 
constant appearance of new periodicals. So by the side of the Nieuwe Gids, the Twee- 

2 See E. B. viii, 719 et seg. 
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maondelijksch Tijdschrift was published (1894), which in 1902 changed its name to De 
Twintigste Eeww, and was combined in 1909 with the Nieuwe Gids. On the other hand 
Albert Verweij (b. 1865) had already left the latter in 1905, and founded De Beweging, 
in which a large place was given to poetry, and naturalism was not admitted at all. 
Already in 1903 Groot Nederland had been started, strictly limited to literary work, 
whereas in Onse Eeuw science and politics were also treated. Van Onsen Tijd (1901, 
a weekly since 1910) became the paper of the younger Roman Catholic authors, Ons 
Tijdschrift (1897) that of the younger Calvinists, Stemmen (1911) that of the Orthodox 
Calvinists; the Nederlandsche Spectator stopped in 1908, but Elsevier's Getilustreerd 
Macndschrift was rejuvenated under the editorship of Herman Robbers (b. 1868). 

Among the poets of the last few years were some of great promise, but many were 
mainly imitative and showed little originality. Against these Frederik van Eeden’s 
articles about Literary language (1902) were directed, by the side of which must be men- 
tioned Adama van Scheltema’s book The Foundations of a New Poetry (1907). Van 
Eeden (b. 1860) followed up his Dante and Beatrice (1908) with the second part of Het 
Lied van Schijn en Weaen (the Song of Illusion and Reality, Part I, 1895, Part II 1910). 
Albert Verweij (b. 1865) whose poetry is too obscure ever to become popular, published 
Het Blanke Heelal (The Lucid Universe, 1908), the dramatic poem Cola Riensi (1910) 
and a volume of poems called The Feast of Life (1ox1). The poetess Heléne Swarth (b. 
1859) added to her previous volumes Pale Skies (1909), Gossamer (1910), Evening- 
clouds (191x), together with two poems in dramatic form Dolorosa and Mara (1911). 
Herman Gorter (b. 1864) published the long socialistic poem Pan (1912), and the so- 
cialistic poetess Henriette Roland Holst-van der Schalk (b. 1869) gave utterance to her 
feelings in The New Birth (1903), Upward Roads (1907) and especially in the lyrical 
tragedy Zhe Rebels (1910). There must also be mentioned Tom’s Diary (1910) by 
Willem Levinus Penning (b. 1840), which contains fine poems, reminding us of Staring 
and Poigieter, Forgotten Songs (x910) and Carmina (1912) by P. C. Boutens (b. 
1870), From Silence and Strife (1909) by C. S. Adama van Scheltema (b. 1877), Poems 
(x911), by A. Roland Holst and Moods (1910) by J. Reyneke van Stuwe (b, 1874). 

Much more distinctly than in the case of poetry, the want of a definite school is felt 
in Dutch prose literature, so that the most diverse tendencies find expression. In the 
flood of novels only a few can be pointed out which will probably attract more than 
temporary attention. Frederik van Eeden published a series of lectures under the title 
of The Joyous World (1903), followed by the novels The Bride of the Night (1909) and 
the fictitious Reminiscences of Vico Muralto, while in 1912 his Sirius and Siderius 
appeared, as the first part of a trilogy. L. van Deyssel’s (b. 1864) From the Life of 
Frank Roselaer (1911) contains philosophical contemplations besides beautiful descrip- 
tions of nature and fine psychological analysis. Weirdly phantastic are The Strange 
Adventures of Zebedeus (tgt0) by J. van Looy (b. 1855). Cyriel Buysse (b. 1859) main- 
tained his literary reputation by publishing The Full Life (1908), I remember (1909), 
The Donkey (1910) and Moods (1911); J. de Meester (b. 1860) published a volume of 
stories, called Light Lines (t909) and G. H. J. van Hulzen (b. 1860) the two novels 
Love's Intermenzo (1910) and The Nest of our dear Lord (1911). G, F. Haspels (b. 1864) 
wrote Under the Brandaris (1908), Penance (1910) and The Town at the Ferry (1912); 
J. Eigenhuis (b. 1866) Growth and The rough Farm (1911) and also four shorter stories 
called From the Village by tee Sea; Herman Robbers The Happy Family (1909), with the 
sequel One by one (1910); Israel Querida (b. 1873} was most successful with a novel about 
the diamond-cutters’ world, The Course of Life (1901), but was guilty of great realistic 
exaggeration in Haman Woe (1903), while The Jordaan (the name of a poor quarter in 
Amsterdam, 1912), the first part of a cycle of novels about the life of the poor classes in 
Amsterdam, is judged very differently by different people but is widely read. Stories 
of which the scene is laid in the Indies are those of Fenna de Meyier, Under the“Indian 
Suse, and the novels When the Sennaks ars in Flower by Mrs. Overduyn-Heyligers, and 
Deep Currents by J. E. Jaspers. 

‘Pe most prolific of Dutch writers is still Louis Couperus (b. 1863); his novel On the 
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Road of Joy (1908) was followed by the volumes of sketches and stories called About ny- 
self and others (xg10), Ancient Stories of Gods and Emperors, Poets and Hetairs (1913), 
Short Arabesks (2931), The Swallows flown down (xgt1) and Ancient Tourism (1912), a 
travelling story from old Egypt. 

Amongst women novelists J. Reyneke van Stuwe (b. 1874) is still very productive. 
She has published Behind the World (1908), Free Power (1909), The Illusion of the dead 
(1910), The Children of House Ter Aar (x91) and Mater Triumphatrix (1911), the latter 
as the third volume of the series “‘ Poor Woman.” Next to her must be mentioned 
Margo Antink (b. 1869), who in collaboration with her husband Carel Scharten wrote 
‘A House full of People (908) and Foreign Rulers (1911); Ina Boudier-Bakker (b. 1875) 
to whom we owe the beautiful books Poverty (1909), The Withered Plant (1910) and 
Blossom (1912); Anna van Gogh-Kaulback, the author of Mother, Tides (1911), For Two 
Lives (1912); and Anna de Savornin Lohman (b. 1868), who wrote Reminiscences and 
For the Honour of God with the sequel From Christian Circles (1911). 

Very few Dutch dramas have been written of late years that lay claim to something 
more than transitory value. The public was much interested in Frederik van Eeden’s 
social-satiric dramas: Ysbrand and The Promised Land (1908). Ina Boudier-Bakker’s 
The Highest Low (1907) met with great success, as was also the case with Marcellus 
Emants’ The Power of Dullness and Odours (1909) and with Willem Schitmann’s Forty 
and The Violiers (1911). Exxcelling all these, however, especially as regards the tech- 
nical qualities of his plays, there is Herman Heyermans, though his dramas are far from 
being of equal value. He put on the stage The Rising Sun, The Sleeping Beauty (1909), 
Beschuit met Muisjes (a rask with aniseed comfits, the customary delicacy when a child 
is born; 1910) and Glick Auf (ror1), the latter a stirring picture of the misery and 
dangers of the mine-workers’ trade. 

See Dr. G. Kalff, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde (7 vol.; 5 vol, have appeared, 
Groningen, 1905-1912); Dr. J. te Winkel, De Ontwikkelingsgame det Nederlandsche Letterkunde 
(4 vol.; 2 vol. have pppeared, Haarlem, 1908-1912); Dr. C.G. N. de Vooys, Historische Schets 
van de Nederlandsche kunde (5th Groningen, 1912) and Tijdschrift voor Nedaw 
fandsche Taal en Letterkunde (Leyden, 1881-1912). a ZONDERVAN.) 
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Maurice Maeterlinck’s play L’Oiseau Bleu (1911) is the outstanding contribution of 
Belgian French literature during 1910-12. It was first performed at Moscow, then in 
London (translated as The Blue Bird) and later in Paris and New York. The writer’s 
poetic imagination and serene philosophy have contributed to make his play intensely 

Emile Verhaeren’s tragedy Héléne de Sparte was published first in German, 
translated by Stephan Zweig, then in Russian, and appeared in French, in x92, when 
it was performed in Paris, Verhaeren’s forcible and rather rugged style is perhaps not 
absolutely suited to the subject he treats. His new poems, however, Les Rythmes sou- 
verains (1910), Les Villes & pignons (1910), Les Fleures du Soir (x91), Les Biés monants 
(1912) and Les Plaines (1911), are as intense in feeling and vitality as his earlier work. 
In Les Libertins d’ Anvers, Légende et Histoire des Loistes, Georges Eekhoud has told the 
story of the heretic sects in Antwerp in the XVI century. In this book, Eekhoud, 
according to his custom, exalts his native city in her vices as well as in her virtues. A 
tragedy in four acts by Camille Lemonnier, Edénic, set to music by Léon du Bois, was 
performed in Antwerp in 1912 with great success. The poem, written in blank verse, 
has all the charm of Lemonnier’s vivid imagination and forcible style. Albert Giraud’s 
La Frise empourprée (1912) is a collection of poems, in which their author remains 
faithful to the Parnassian tradition. Iwan Gilkin published in r9z1, poems called La 
Nuit, the first of three volumes, of which the others will be called L’ Aube and Lo Lumiere. 
Grégoire Le Roy, in bis collection of poems called Le Rowet vt ic Besace, illustrated by 
himself, deals with the sufferings of the poor. “ Jean Dominique ” (pseudonym of Mile, 
Mae om. whose last volume of poems is called Le puits dé’ Asur (1912), is undoubt- 

1 . B. iii, 680. 
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edly one of the most gifted of contemporary women writers. Her verses, written in 
classical form, are full of the most poignant sensibility. Mlle. Closset is a teacher and 
lives in Brussels. Amongst other contemporary French authors in Belgium, the 
following may be mentioned: Louis Delattre (Petits contes en sabots, La parfum des duis); 
Blanche Rousseau (Ze Rabaga); Louis Dumont-Wilden (La Belgique iusivée, and, in 
collaboration with L. Sougenet, La Victoire des vaincus); Franz Hellens (Les clartés 
Tatentes); Jean de Bosschiere (Dolorine et tes ombres). The best new Belgian plays 
include Keatje by Paul Spaak, Les Eiages and Les Liens by Gustave van Zype, and 
Le mariage de Mile. Bewlemans, by Fonson and Wicheler, a picture of the life of the 
lower middle class in Brussels, 

In Flemish literature there has been marked activity. Stijn Streuvels, a nephew of 
Guido Gezelle, and by profession a baker at Avelgbem, a village in Flanders, has made a 
considerable reputation both in Belgium and in Holland. His descriptions of rural life 
are both poetic and realistic, and he has been compared to Tolstoi, whose psychological 
subtleties and epic amplitude Streuvels however does not possess. His style is of 
tare perfection, and this remark applies to the whole of the modern Flemish school of 
writers, Streuvel’s last work is Het glorieryke Licht (“ The glorious light”), 

Cyriel Buysse may be called the Flemish Maupassant. He is a realist, His works, 
which deal with the life of the people both in towns and in the country and, to a lesser 
degree, with that of the middle classes, form a complete picture of Flemish life. Buysse 
is passionate, robust, full of revolt and of pity, very human. His De vrooiyke thocht 
(‘The joyous expedition ”), Stemmingen (“Impressions ”), and, in collaboration with 
Virginie Loveling, a popular woman author, Levensleer (‘< Education through life”), 
appeared between 1910 and 1912. 

Maurice Sabbe (De Nood der Bariseele's; ““ The plight of the Bariseeles ”), whose 
writings deal exclusively with Bruges, and E, Vermeulen (Herwordsng; “‘ Renaissance ”) 
who deals with the life of the peasants in West Flanders, may also be mentioned as well 
known centemporary Flemish writers. 

René De Clercq and Karel van de Woestijne are the most typical Flemish poets of 
the present generation. René De Clercq proceeds directly from the inspiration of Guido 
Gerelle (1830-1899). His poems are essentially popular, vigorous, full of life and good 
spirits, although through these one feels his tenderness, his pity for the misery of the 
Flemish peasants. A volume of Gedichten (‘‘ Poems”) is his latest work. Karel van de 
‘Woestijne has a more complex personality. His poems are very varied in feeling, 
sometimes simple and direct, at other times complicated, full of metaphors. His sphere 
is that of the soul, and for him things are real in so far only as they partake of the 
spiritual life. It is necessary to add that there are contrasts in van de Woestijne’s 
nature which he does not always dominate and which give a certain want of harmony 
to his works. His last volume, containing prose essays on Flemish painters and writers, 
is Kunst en Leven in Vicanderen (“ Art and lifein Flanders”). His last volume of poems 
is De gulden Schadenn (‘“ The golden shadow "). (LaLta VANDERVELDE.) 


Danish Livzeatoret 

No great new literary work or new literary name of surpassing merit can be said to 
have come forward during the period since 1908. Danish literature has, however, lost 
ie of its most distinguished representatives, Herman Joachim Bang (2857-1912), 
who died suddenly in a train on January 20, 1912, while he was on a lecturing tour in 
the United States. The body was brought home for burial in Copenhagen. Among 
the later works of Bang were De siden Faedrelond (Those without Country), 1905, and 
Masker og Mennesker (Masks and Men), rozo, 2 volume of theatrical and dramatical 
essays. The death of Vilhelm Bergste (1335-1911) also occurred during this period. 

The trend of Danish literature has been a continued revolt against realism, and a 
return to nature with works more redolent of the soil-and of the national characteristics, 
Site by side with the revival of romantic literature in a modern form has beens groming 

1See'f. B. viii, 39 et seg. . 
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interest in historical works and memoirs, the chief among them being a series of biograph- 
ical memoirs—at present some twenty volumes—dealing with Danish life in town and 
country, in camp or at court, at vatious periods from 1600 to 1870, While Henrik Pon- 
toppidan (b. 1857) has been silent since he completed his great novel of eight volumes, 
Lykke-Per, he has found a competitor in the same field in Martin Andersen-Nexd (b. 
1869), whose Pelle Erobreren (Pelle the Conqueror), still incomplete, secured for this 
author a place in the first rank among the popular writers of Denmark. 

‘The agricultural labourers of Denmark, for whom the high schools, the agricultural 
colleges, intended especially for them, and the small-holding movement have proved a 
‘boon in more than one sense, have found two authors, who in poetry and prose describe 
their struggle for existence on the Jutland heaths or on the newly acquired state small- 
holding. Jeppe Aakjaer (b, 1866) bids fair to become a second Steen Steensen Blicher 
(see E. B. viii, 42) both in his prose in the Jutland patois, and in his poetry. His Rugens 
Sange (Songs of Rye)—a volume of poetry showing him to be a true disciple of Robert 
Burns, some of whose songs have been translated by Aakjaer—have become popular in 
wide circles and several of them have been set to music. 

Johan Skjoldborg (b. 186r), formerly « village school teacher, has found favour by 
his novels on life among the small-holders. A many sided writer of great freshness and 
originality has appeared in Johannes V. Jensen (b. 1873), whom enthusiasts compare 
with Kipling. His rapid output includes such prominent works as Myths, of which the 
fourth volume appeared in 1912, Stories of Himmerlond, the author’s native district in 
Jutland, 2 series completed in r910; Bracen (The Glacier), a novel dealing with neolithic 
man, and stories of the Far East. 

Valdemar Rordam (b. 1872) has followed the great success of Des Gamle Kapiain 
(The Old Captain), a cycle of songs in three volumes dealing with various episodes of 
the disastrous war of 1864, by similar works appealing to Danish patriotism to look to 
the defence of the country, ¢.g. Luft og Land (Air and Land) rgro, Prominent among 
the playwrights besides Gustav Wied (b. 1858), whose Satyrspil (Satiric Plays) and 
novels show a tendency to humour of a very coarse type, are Hjalmar Bergstrim (b. 
1868), and Baron Palle Adam Vilhelm Rosenkrantz (b. 1867). The voluminous literary 
output of the latter includes several successful plays, detective stories with plots well 
spun, and some historical novels dealing with the Tudor Period, ¢.g. Anne Boleyn. 

Karl Larsen (b. 1860) has temporarily forsaken novels and plays for other literary 
work. His Under vor sidste Krig (During our Last War), a psychological study of war 
during its various phases, based on the numerous letters and diaries placed at the disposal 
of the author, proved @ great success in Denmark and in Germany, and in 1910 was 
followed by Danske Nybyggere (Danish Colonists), also based on letters telling of their 
struggles on the prairies and backwoods of the United States a generation or more ago. 
Det Tabte Eand, 191x (The Lost Country, i.e. Sleswick), has been the principal work of 
J. J. Jorgensen (b. 1866) during the last four years. The leading woman writer of the 
period has been Mrs, Karin Michaélis (b, 1872)—now Mrs. Stangeland. Her much 
discussed work Den farlige Alder (The Dangerous Age) ran into eight editions in 1910. 
This study of the life of woman at the age of forty was quickly translated into French. 
German and English, and has been followed by a continuation, Elsie Lindiner (1914). 

Sophus Michaélis (b. 1865) struck out a new line by his dramas relating to the French 
Revolution or to Napoleon, E+ Revolutionsbryliup (A Wedding under the Revolution), 
and St. Helena (1911), and also by Den evige Sévm (Eternal Sleep), a romance of the 
retreat from Moscow. 

The celebrated critic Georg Morris Cohen Brandes (b. 1842) celebrated his yoth 
birthday on the fourth af February 1912. Besides the complete works of Brandes a 
volume of his essays and newspaper articles has been published in book form, Fra mange 
Tider og Lande (From Many Ages and Countries) toro. A younger literary critic and 
historian, Professor Vilhelm Andersen (b. 1864) bas commenced the publication of Tide 
og Typer af dansk Aands Historie (Periods and types from the history of Danish Culture), 
a work on a large scale, the first volume of which was published in 1909. A series of excel- 
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lent studies of various phases of medieval life has been completed by Professor Valdemar 
Vedel (b. 1865); and Axel Olrik (b. 1864) has finished his work on the heroic age of 
Denmark, the northern lore and legend of the Eddas, Beowulf, etc. 

Among Danish historians Professor Troels Frederik Lund (b. 1840) brought out in 
1910-2 four volumes of historical essays, some of them new, dealing with the renascence 
period of Denmark and other European countries, a companion to his standard work 
on the history of Denmark and Norway during the sixteenth century. Edvard Holm 
(b. 1833) has once more returned to the field of historical study in his two volumes on 
the foreign history of Denmark and Norway 1800-14 (1912), based on the latest researches 
of the Napoleonic period. The question of Sleswick has found an impartial historian 
in M, Mackeprang, Nordstesvig 1864-1909 (1910), and H. Rosendal has also published 
two volumes on the history of this Duchy in ancient and modem times. 

{W. R, Paror.) 
Norwecian Lrreraturz 

The first decade of the twentieth century will forever be memorable in Norwegian 
literature for the passing away of the four great classics of the preceding epoch: Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, Lie and Kielland. Since their death Knut Hamsun (b. 1859), Hans Kinck 
(b. 1865) and Gunnar Heiberg (b. 1857), are the leading literary figures, the two former 
chiefly as novelists, the latter as a dramatist. Of the generation of authors who entered 
literature during the nineties and a little earlier few others can be said to have made 
permanent reputations. After the constitutional crisis of r90s economic and social 
problems came to the forefront in Norwegian public life, and the new ideas became 
prominent in the field of fiction. Johan Falkberget (b. 1879), originally a miner, intro- 
duced the modern industrial worker into Norwegian literature, painting with great talent, 
especially in Black Mountains (1907) and Blasting of Rocks (1908), the life of the miners 
and of the lumberers, with a striking background of natural scenery. Kristofer Uppdal 
(b. 1878), writing in the Jondsmaal (the composite dialect of the peasants), describes in 
The Dawce through the Mists (x911) the hard life of the navvies, which he knows from 
personal experience, while Oskar Braaten (b. 1881) in The Factory and tts Surroundings 
(xg10), also in the andsmaal, sketches the conditions of the industrial workers in a factory 
district in the neighbourhood of Christiania, Broader in their conceptions of life and 
its phenomena than these authors are Eilert Bjerke (b. 1887), whose Free Birds is one 
of the most powerful works in recent Norwegian literature, and Rolf Hjort Schoyen (b. 
1887), who in his Masquerade (r910) indulges in whims and striking thoughts in an 
exuberant style; and their older contemporary Sigmun Rein (b. 1873), in his fine novel 
Wanderings (1910), has shown marked literary power. The chief contemporary lyric 
poets are Herman Wildenvey (b. 1886), who especially in his Poems (1908) and his 
Round-Abouts (1910) displays a troubadour talent, highly appreciated, and Olaf Bull 
{b. 1882), whose first volume of Poems (191t) is remarkable for beauty and maturity. 

One of the most characteristic features in Norwegian fiterature within the last ten 
years is the growing tendency in the direction of developing a particular county or dis- 
trict literature, as it were, nearly each county getting an author of its own familiar with 
ite life and manners, its way of thinking, and its special dialect, through which the 
whole composition takes a peculiar colour. The most important of these authors are 
Jacob Bull (b. 1853), of Osterdalen, with his Eline Vangen (1907), Andreas Haukland 
(b. 1873), of North Norway, with his Settlers (1907), and Ove Arthur Ansteingson (b. 
1884), of the midland counties round Lake Mjésen, with his Ener Twve (1910). Among 
the Jandsmaal representatives of the county literature Jens Tvedt ranks highest with his 
sketches from West Norway country life. His most characteristic works are Madli 
under the Apple-tree (1900) and its continuation God’s Reward (1906). The chief maal- 
lyrist is Andets Hovden (b. 1860). Among the novelists mention may be made of 
B. Lie (b. 1868), whose best work is Against Superior Odds (1907). 

‘The psychology of Woman has become an element of importance in recent Norwegian 
literaggage, especially as analysed by female authors. Ragnhild Jolsen (1875-1908) in her 
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Rikka Gran (1904), Regine Norman (b. 1867) in her Krabaag (1905), and Sigrid Undset 
(b, 1882) in her Jewsy (z911), are conspicuous in this respect. 

Norwegian memoir literature, which up to a comparatively recent date was rather 
poor, has been greatly enriched within the last few years, the posthumous letters of 
Bjornson (Auestad-Brwe) to his daughter Mrs. Ibsen, and of Kielland to his daughter 
Mrs, Krag, being among the chief contributions. Besides these may be mentioned several 
memoirs by Professor Yngvar Nielsen, the historian, the last one being Under the Reign 
of Oscar IT, (1912). Sigurd Ibsen (b. 1859), with his Human Quintessence (1911), 
stands in the first rank of Norwegian essayists, Professor Gerhard Gran (b. 1856), 
whose great work on Rousseau (Vol. I, 1910; Vol. Il, tort) has been translated into 
English, is the leading literary critic of Norway. Hjalmar Christensen (b. 1869) formerly 
best known in the field of criticism, has lately shown remarkable gifts as an original 
author in A Life (1910) and Sheriff's Farm (1911). 

H. J. Haffner's Norsk Bokfortegnelse, 1901-1910 (1912) gives a complete li ML 
publi in Norway within ie oe oot sare (982) 6 : oe eghaures 


Spaniso Lirerature! 

Few new names of importance occur in the record of Spanish literature for the last 
six years. In drama, pociry, fiction and literary criticism, there is abundant work 
indicating high average talent, but only in poetry are fresh tendencies revealed. The 
novel methods introduced by French and German poets between 1885 and 1900 were 
tardily adopted in Spain, and owe their present vogue to Spanish poets born on the 
other side of the Atlantic. . 

Poeiry.-Francisco Villaespesa (b. 1877), whose literary career began before 1905, 
has become oe of the most striking personalities in modern Spanish poetry. With a 
delicate tact he has contributed to the renovation of rhythmical forms; his verse renders 
an exquisite vision of the world, and his unaffected diction, while judiciously assimilating 
innovations, preserves its individuality, its vividness and rich colouring—qualities 
displayed to advantage in Bajo la Lluvia (1910) and El Espejo Encantado (1913). The 
copious verses of Juan R, Jiménez (b. 1881), reveal a sad Jucidity of soul. This Andalu- 
sian Amiel—a recluse to whom the tumultuous struggle of modern life is abhorrent— 
produces effects of evocation by means of suggestive half-tones which enable him, through 
the medium of landscape, to impart the intimate minutiae of his brooding melancholy. 
This faculty is eminently manifest in Arias Tristes (1903) and in the triple series of 
Elegias (1g08-0g-10). Prominent among the newcomers is Antonio Machado (b. 
1875), & poet of austere imagination, placid and yet informed by the spirit of modernity, 
as may be seen in Soledades (1903) and Campos de Castilla (1911), in the latter of which 
certain Proverbios y Cantares recall the philosophic mood of Omar Khayyam. The 
representative of an earlier school, Eduardo Marquina (b. 1877), is distinguished for 
force and facility, and he handles blank verse with a ductile power rare in Spanish. The 
works most characteristic of his talent are the Eglogas and Elegias: his latest productions 
—Dofa Marta la Brava (1909), En Flandes se ha puesto el sot (1910) and El Rey Trovador 
(1912)—are dramatic poems dealing with historical themes. 

Drama.—Though Jacinto Benavente (b. 1866) produces more frugally than in his 
first period, his supremacy as a dramatist is uncontested. His fine observation and 
mastery of scenic effect are undiminished in Los Iniereses Creados (1907), wherein the 
great game of sordid motives is portrayed with engaging fidelity, and in Senora Ama 
(1908) the author has achieved a legitimate triumph. An acquisition to the theatre 
is Gregorio Martinez Sierra {b. 1881), who, in Lo Sombra del Padre (1910) has given a 
somewhat diffuse but effective study of inadaptability; still more deservedly successful, 
Cancién de Cuna (1911) is an original effort which bespeaks shrewd observation of con- 
vent life, and interprets with almost feminine insight elusive and concentrated motives. 
Less subtle in analysis, Manuel Linares Rivas (b. 1866) fascinates his public by virtue 
of his technical dexterity and the Gallic vivacity of his dialogue: Moria Victoria will 

1See B. B. xxv, 578 et seq 
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probably outlive his other pieces. The brothers, Serafin Alvarez Quintero (b. 1871) 
and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero (b. 1873). have fulfilled their early promise: in EJ Genito 
Alegre their collaboration has contrived a masterpiece which depicts with seductive 
exactitude the joy of life in an Andalusian atmosphere. 

Fiction.—The most conspicuous novelist of the day is Felipe Trigo (b. 1868), a 
physician whose autobiographical reminiscences enhance the value of El Médico Rural. 
‘He recounts the course of criminal passion with an unsentimental, scientific precision 
unprecedented in Spanish literature, and he writes with a profusion of detail which has 
laid him open to the charge of licentiousness. Though deliberately incorrect at times, 
his style is plastic, and he can evoke a landscape in terms of peilucent beauty. La 
Sed de Amar (1903), Sor Demonio (x908) and El Médico Rural (1911) are among his 
most popular books, Ricardo Léon (b, 1877) has captivated the public with Casta de 
Hidalgos (1908) and Alcalé de los Zegries (1910); racy of the soil, fastidious, intentionally 
archaic at whiles, his limpid phrasing tends to become monotonously symmetrical. 
Abounding in ideas, Pfo Baroja (b. 1872) works on a large scale, not in single volumes, 
but in trilogies, the ample scope of which is implied by such titles as La Rasa, Le Tierra 
Basca, E} Mar and Los Ciudades. His attempt to dissimulate his emotions produces 
& momentary impression of cynicism: his diction is metallic, harsh and rigid. 

Literary History —Scholarsbip and literary history have lost their foremost repre- 
sentative in Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo (1856-1912), who leaves behind a vast body 
of useful work, unfortunately incomplete. His successor as Director of the National 
Library is Francisco Rodriguez Marin (b. 1853), whose biographies of Barahona de Soto 
(1903) and Pedro Espinosa (1907) are authoritative. The death of Joaquin Costa (1846- 
1911) deprives Spain of a patriot, an orator and 2 courageous thinker, who alienated the 
upholders of secular tradition by his propaganda to induce Spain to enter into the 
current of European culture. 

Journglism.—The talents of several admirable writers are absorbed by journalism: 
thus Miguel de Unamuno y Jugo (b. 1864) employs an alert intelligence well adapted to 
discuss questions that press for an early solution; José Marfa Martinez Ruiz (b. 1876), 
best known by his pseudonym of “ Azorfn,” portrays certain phases of Spanish culture 
with rare felicity, knowledge and picturesque conciseness; Jos¢ Ortega Gasett discusses 
with the stimulating freshness of a trained dialectician, the ideas and theories which bid 
fair to affect mankind in the near future. (B. Sant Cano.) 


Portucvese LitERATURE* 

During the past five years Portugal has been passing through a revolutionary period, 
and the prevailing unrest has been disastrous to letters. A decline had already set in 
during the closing years of the roth century and became evident to all at the beginning 
of the present, Among the poets and prose writers who shed lustre on the reign of King 
Carlos, Jodo de Deus, Antonio Nobre and Eca de Queiroz died, while Ramalho Ortigdo, 
Guerra Junqueiro, Gomes Leal and Fialho d’Almeida produced nothing comparable to 
their earlier work, Their successors, Jacking faith and high inspiration, have attempted 
no sustained flights. The destructive theories preached throughout the last thirty years 
hastened and have accompanied the national decadence, which is reflected in an anarchy 
of thought and a profound pessimism. Certain Republicans have striven to react 
against the disease by announcing a new gospel, but as it consists of French radical ideals 
without a sound philosophical or moral basis, they have but added to the confusion. 
Others of their co-religionists have entered public life and become lost to letters. Polit- 
ical journalism, being the easiest road to fame and fortune, largely absorbs the energies 
of the younger writers, and never was the press so inteUectually sterile. The Revolu- 
tion has raised no echo in literature, for the pamphlets it has suggested are without 
value, save a3 historical documents. 

Were it not for Brazil, where twenty millions speak the language of Camoens, the 
utputof imaginative books, other than poor romances and commonplace verse, would 
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have nearly ceased. The new edition of the writings of Fialho d’Almeida is destined 
principally for the former colony, and the Jornal do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro has 
opened its columns to men who under existing conditions could hope for neither an 
audience nor a reward at home. Madam Vaz de Carvalho, the leading contributor to 
that paper, has been joined by the Count de Sabugosa, whose recent articles have been 
published in book form under the title of Donas de Tempos Idos. 

The popular editions of Garrett, Herculano, Rebello da Silva, Camillo Castello 
Branco and Castilho, recently issued or in course of issue, are mainly for American con- 
sumption, though the middle classes in Portugal read more than they did. _Unfortunate- 
ly they usually prefer modern French books to their own, while a narrow species of 
“ freethought ” turns them from the old classics, products of a society essentially 
Catholic. It is to be feared that the new orthography, decreed in r911, will in time in- 
crease the difficulty of studying the authors of the great period, the 16th century. 

In order to acquaint the nation with its famous men a biographical series has been 
inaugurated with lives of D. Joo de Castro and Gil Vicente. The last is by General 
Brito Rebello, an authority on the subject and editor of the best text of Mendes Pinto, 

While Corréa d’Oliveira and Lopes Vieira have not materially added to their reputa- 
tion as poets, the latter has made himself the apostle of an interesting Vicentian revival. 
His editions of the Barca do Infernoand Mofina Mendes were admirably staged and played, 
and drew public attention to Gil Vicente, whose Anios, previous to the celebration 
in 1902 of the 4th centenary of his first piece, had been known only to students. Julio 
Dantas, Director of the Conservatoire, has revived there the best of the old comedies, 
among the authors represented being Camoens, D. Francisco Manuel and Antonio José 
da Silva. His charming one-act piece, Roses all the Year Round, was given in London 
in the spring of r912, the first version from the Portuguese seen on English boards. 

The death of D. Joo da Camara has left only two playwrights of account, Marcelino 
de Mesquita and Julio Dantas, and the romance has sunk into extreme naturalism with 
Abel Botelho, But if creative writing in nearly all departments has died, criticism 
has shown a marked advance in power. To the quality of insight found in Moniz Bar- 
reto are added impartiality and a sense of proportion in the case of Fidelino de Figueiredo 
who is in touch with the best work of his foreign confréres. The psychology of Camillo 
Castello Branco has been discussed in some remarkable monographs, and a study on the 
expression of anger in literature by Dr. Henrique de Vilhena has received deserved 
commendation abroad. 

Fortunato de Almeida brought out in the summer of 1912 the second volume of a 
useful compilation, Historia da Igreja em Portugal, and Dr. Gama Barros had in the 
press the third volume of his Historia da Administracao Publica em Portugal. 

Two good omens for the future are the activity displayed by the Academy of Sciences 
thanks largely to Colonel Christovam Ayres, historian of the Portuguese army and 
secretary of the Class of Belles Lettres, and the creation of an Historical Society. The 
Academy has issued some unpublished letters of D. Francisco Manuel de Mello, and 
has in the press the parish registers of the Church of Santa Cruz in Lisbon, which cover 
the years 1536 to 1628. This will mark a new departure in Portugal. It kas also repro- 
duced, under the editorship of the Romance scholar, Madam Michaélis de Vasconcellos, 
an autograph MS. of some lyrics of Sa de Miranda, and has a long list of publications 
projected for the fourth centenary of the capture of Ceuta in 1915. The Society of 
Historical Studies issues a Quarterly Review, and is doing good work, 

Another important new Review is that of Coimbra University, which is giving (inter 
alia) a full and excellent biography of the epic poet Braz Garcia de Mascarenhas. The 
directors include Dr. Mendes dos Remedios, who has recently added to his classical 
reprints one of the Chronica do Infante Sante. From Coimbra comes also a new edition 
of the Cancioneiro de Resende, which the rarity of the Stuttgart edition made necessary. 
‘The sciences of folk lore and philology flourish exceedingly, and the Revisis Lusitana 
continues under the editorship of the distinguished scholar Dr. Leite de Vascancellos, 
whose Licoes da Philologia Portugueza (1911) are beyond praise. (EpcaR PRestace.) 
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Russian Lrreratvre! 
During the last few years, especially since the revolutionary upheayal of 1905, 
Russian literature has immensely increased in quantity and proportionately declined 
in quality. If judged by extent of output only, it would appear to be in a most flour- 
ishing condition. From the point of view of material profit to the producers and the 
publishers, this could hardly fail to be the case when we consider the influences now at 
work in educating the Russian masses and thus continually increasing the number of 
actual and potential readers. As soon as restraint is removed, and the necessity of 
instruction is once admitted for a vast population like that of Russia, most of whom 
have hitherto been shut off from the advantages of printing, the reading public is sure 
to grow with leaps and bounds, there as well as elsewhere. 
‘The pecuniary prospects of literature and the press generally in Russia are as brilliant 
to-day as they were hopeless and despairing in the more or less recent past. Even 
British capital has begun to seek profitable investment in Russian literary enterprises. 
Book illustrators are also reaping the benefit of a parallel development of their par- 
ticular art. All this, however, does not seem to improve the literary quality and 
character of the production, in which, on the contrary, there is a noticeable deteriora- 
tion, and, with one or two exceptions, the great bulk of it is no doubt destined to be 
soon forgotten. The better class of Russian readers are tired of the group of infe- 
rior pessimists and minor poets, who, having been flushed up on the tide of revolution, 
have done nothing else but probe the social and political vices of the nation. The grow- 
ing disgust for the new style of revolutionary and erotic literature was intensified by 
~the tragic death of Count Tolstoy, which reminded the Russians of the enormous con- 
trast between the works of th? modern favourites and the masterpieces of Tolstoy and 
his early contemporaries. There was consequently a revival of interest in Tolstoy’s 
writings and a plentiful supply of posthumous Tolstoy literature, which threw into the 
shade mogern celebrities like Maxim Gorki, and Leon Andreyeff. As one critic ex- 
pressed it, the appearance of each volume of Tolstoy’s literary legacy was like a day of 
glorious sunshine in a long period of depressing gloom. Two volumes of fresh stories, 
which were not published during the Count’s lifetime, probably because of his change 
of views on art and fiction in general, made their appearance in rgrr, including “ A 
Living Corpse,” “The Devil,” “ Father Serge,” and “The False Coupon.” This 
Tolstoy literature was further enriched by the reminiscences of the widowed Countess, 
by the notes of the Count’s former secretary, N. Goosieff, and by Tolstoy’s letters cov- 
ering the period 1848-1910, edited by P. A. Sergeyenkp. 

Amongst the remarkable literary productions of 1910-11 were Our Crime by Radio- 
noff, an act of indictment against the intelligent classes of Russian society for their in- 
difference to the brutalisation of the lower orders, and Alexander the First, an historical 
novel by D. Merezhkovsky, published in the Russkaya Mysl, This new work of 
Merezhkovsky’s is the result of a careful study, based on documentary evidence, of 
the enigmatical personality of the Imperial “‘ Emancipator of Europe ” and of the 
strange legend concerning his death. Another historical romance was published in 
the Historical Viestnik under the title of Kolychevskaya Voichine by V. Kilshtet, treat- 
ing of the epoch from the emancipation of the serfs and the Polish insurrection down 
to the end of the reign of Alexander H. Attention may also be directed to Two Lives 
and Days of Sedition, pictures of the downfall of Russian society, by Von Wiesen; the 
dramatic poems Bekh Ulla and Bab, with reference to religious movements in Persia, 
by Mrs. J. Grinevskaya; a love story, The Garnes Bracelet, by A. Kuprin; and Altar of 
Victory by V. Brusoff. 

A great many descriptive accounts, memoirs and documents were published in 1911- 
12 in connection with the celebration of the centenary of the national war against 
Napoleon’s invasion and the battle of Borodinv. In 1910 the interesting announcement 
was made that an unpublished work by the great novelist Turgéniev, called Life for 
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Art, had been handed over for safe keeping to the Russian Academy of Sciences with 
the request to withhold it from publication for some time to come. Maxim Gorki 
began to write again, but without any of his former success. In rgzz he continued his 
story of Malvey Koshemickin, which belongs to the usual kind of “ Liberation,” ic. 
revolutionary, fiction. Leon Andreyeff produced a symbolical tragedy called Ocean, of 
rather inferior quality, and also Saskke Zkagulef, an attempt to idealise the leader of 
a gang of brigunds. 

A great deal of serious historical matter has been published in Russia during the last 
3 of 4 years, amongst which the following deserve to be noticed: Archives of the Brothers 
Turgéniev, edited by the Academy of Sciences; Alexander the Second, by the late S. 
Tatischeff; researches of Professor Kaptereff regarding the lives and doings of The 
Patriarch Nikon and the Tsar Alexey Michailovich; Population of Russia in the time of 
Peter the Great, by M. Klochkoff; History of Russia in the XIX Century, by Professor 
Pokrovsky; History of Musical Development in Russia, by M. Ivanoff; translation from 
the French of several new works by Vlaishevsky; History of Russian Public Opinion, by 
Ivanov Razoomnik; History of Finland, by Borodkin; Tsar Ivan Shuisky, by Professor 
Platonoff; 13 volumes of History of the Russo-Japanese War, compiled officially; and 
Russia for the Russians, by General Kuropatkin. It may be said indeed thet, during 
Tecent years, more value has been attached in Russia to historical work than to purely 
imaginative literature. (G, Dosson.) 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND SCHOLARSHIP* 

The losses sustained of late through the death of distinguished classical scholars have 
been severe, A special tribute is due to the memory of S. H. Butcher and Andrew Lang, 
two leading Homerists and literary critics; of A. W. Verrall, a notable interpreter of 
Greek drama; of J. Adam, an accomplished writer on Greek philosophy and religion; 
of W. W. Goodwin, the well-known grammarian and archaeologist. Fr. Susemihl will 
be remembered as a learned critic of later Greek literature and philosophy; L. Fried- 
Jander as an authority on Roman society and manners; L. Traube as an expert in palae- 
ography; Fr. Biicheler and H. Wélfilin as distinguished philologists and collaborators on 
the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

On the other hand proof is not lacking of the vitality of classical scholarship. Dis- 
cussion on the aims and methods of classical teaching has been brisker than ever, and 
good results may be expected in particular from the meetings of the classical section at 
the Imperial Conference of Teachers’ Associations, held in London in July 1912. The 
number of classical societies is steadily increasing. A new Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies has recently been formed in London as a complement to the Hellenic 
Society, and it can hardly fail to achieve a similar success in promoting classical 
scholarship. 

New Texts. —Classical literature continues to be enriched with papyri recovered from 
the soil of Egypt. Drs. Grenfell and Hunt have followed up their previous successes 
by bringing to light some 400 lines of Callimachus’ ‘Alr:a and meliambic poems? 
and an equal length of a Satyric play of Sophocles entitled the "Ixvevral.* This last- 
named piece, which dramatises the epic of the infant Hermes’ pranks, affords some valu- 
able evidence on the character and structure of Satyric dramas. To Dr. Hunt we fur- 
ther owe the publication of some new scholia on Homer,‘ and of numerous fragments of 
minor Greek writers.§ A complete text of the new passages from Menander’s 'Epydrqs 
has been provided by their discoverer, Dr. Lefebvre;* and the recently discovered rem- 

1See generally E. B. articles enumerated in Index volume, p. 932. 
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zane beth Alcaeus, Sappho and Corinna have been collected in a critical text by J. M. 
{ma07 

Editions and commmentaries—In the preparation of new editions Greek writers have 
of late received most attention. Theognis’ poems have found a new interpreter in 
Prof. Hudson Williams, who contends that they are a miscellaneous collection by 
various pre-Alexandrine writers, and that Theognis was their editor rather than their 
author. The dramatists are represented by a posthumous work of the late W. G 
Headlam on Aeschylus’ Agamemnon,’ the choicest part of which is a highly finished 
translation into rhyming English metres; and by Mr. B. B. Rogers’ editions of the 
Acharnians, Knights and Lysistrata of Aristophanes,t whose English renderings follow 
the original Greek metres, Of the Greek historians Herodotus and the new author 
from Oxyrhynchus have been the chief objects of study. The former has received an 
up-to-date historical commentary by Messrs. How and Wells;$ the latter has been anno- 
tated in an authoritative manner by Ed. Meyer.* Among the new works on Greek 
philosophy we may note a separate edition and translation of the fragments of Heraclitus 
by Diels? The study of Greek literary critics has been pusbed forward actively. The 
Poetics of Aristotle are presented in quite a new light by Prof. Margoliouth,® who argues. 
that the obscurities of the text are for the most part intentional. This remarkable thesis 
is based on a comparison of Aristotle’s avowedly technical treatises, and on a study of 
the Syriac and Latin translations. Another elaborate piece of work is contained in Prof 
Rhys Roberts’ edition of the treatise On Composition by Dionysius of Halicarnassus.” 
Of the new editions of Latin authors it may suffice to mention a greatly improved text of 
Ammianus Marcellinus by Mr. C. U. Clark,” and a revised issue of Dr. Rice Holmes’ 
authoritative commentary on Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum.™ 

Translations.—The wide diffusion of interest in the ancient classics is clearly betokened. 
by the greatly increased number of translations into various modern languages. In 
addition to the works of this kind mentioned in the previous paragraph, special attention 
is due toethe Loeb Classical Library of texts and translations,! the Oxford Library of 
Translations and the Oxford Translation of Aristotle.“ In cach of these cases the versions 
have been prepared by thoroughly competent scholars. Interest also attaches to Prof. 
Gilbert Murray’s free renderings of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus and Euripides’ [phi- 
genic in Tauris2* and to Prof. Platt’s translation of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon into biblical 
English'*—a promising experiment. We may also welcome Mr. Cyril Bailey’s” new and 
tore accurate version of Lucretius. 

Criticism.—The “ Homeric question ” has again become a fruitful source of controversy. 
The main question at issue is whether the poems én their present form represent the 
work of one man. The “unitarians” have been mainly engaged in detailed criticism 
of their opponents’ theories; the “ separatists” have replied by revising their arguments 
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and adding fresh ones.! A less contentious but perhaps more promising topic has been. 
dealt with by Mr. Chadwick in his comparison of the Homeric poems and the Teutonic 
sagas, and of the respective societies of which they were the product.? 

The accepted theories concerning the rise of the Greek drama have been vigourously 
assailed by Prof. Ridgeway,’ who traces its origin back to funeral rites established in 
Greece long before the advent of Dionysus. A partial reply to this view has been 
put forward by Prof. Gilbert Murray, who contends that the structure at any rate of 
the Attic tragedies contains features peculiar to the Dionysiac cults. Of recent treatises 
on particular plays special attention is due to the late Prof. Verrall’s essay on the Bacchae 
of Euripides,’ which he represents as an objective study in the workings of religious faith, 
betraying neither sympathy nor aversion. Dramatic technique is the subject of e work 
by Stihlin,* who discusses the part assigned by Greek playwrights to oracles in the con- 
struction of their plots. 

Among Greek philosophers Plato continues to be the chief object of study. His 
relations to Socrates’ have been presented in a new light by Prof. Burnet, who contends 
that the doctrine of Ideas was taken over by him from his master, and developed 
rather than created in his hands. Another attractive and bold theory is mooted by 
Prof. Stewart,* vis. that Plato’s Ideas fulfilled a double function, being at once laws of 
thought and objects of imaginative contemplation. A more severely logical trend of 
thought is ascribed to Plato by Ritter, who has carefully re-examined the crucial passages 
in the Dialogues,® The same scholar has also begun a more extensive but popular work 
on Plato;! and a similar study of Plato as a humanist and leader of thought is contained 
in a posthumous collection of essays by Prof. Adam." Arfstotelian scholarship has of 
late been less productive, but an up-to-date criticism of the master’s treatises on natural 
science has been provided by Mr. Lones. The collection of minor works by the late 
Prof. Zeller comprises articles covering the whole range of Greek phliosophy. 

The Latin authors have been discussed profitably if not copiously. Sir A. Geikie’s 
book on the Love of Nature among the Romans" is full of acute observations, and should 
help readers of the Latin classics to appreciate many of their finer points. Another 
substantial addition to Latin scholarship has been made by Prof. Arnold, whose researches 
on Roman stoicism' serve to place this branch of study on a thoroughly scientific basis. 
Of ancient historians the new author from Oxyrhynchus continues to attract most 
attention, His personality remains uncertain, in spite of a vigorous attempt by Ed. 
Meyer" to identify him with Theopompus; but the general trustworthiness of his work 
is now acknowledged in most quarters. A substantial new contribution concerning 
Thucydides has been made by Dr. Grundy,” who accumulates proof that his History 
was a Composite piece of work. 
of Dolon (London, 1011); D. Milder (Die Ilias und ihre Quellen: Berlin, 1910) adopts # 
more constructive line of reasoning. 
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Grammar, —Pioneet work is heing accomplished by Prof. Bennett in his exhaustive 
treatise on the Syntax of Early Latin’ Attention is also due to Prof. Gildersleeve's 
Syntax of Classical Greek, which proceeds by inductive methods and avoids theoretic 
speculation. From Prof. Sonnenschein’s pen we have an ingenious attempt to classify 
all subjunctive usages under a single head,? and a new primer which applies a standard 
terminology recently established by a joint committee of British teaching associations.’ 

Palacography—The materials for the study of palaeography have been increased by 
the publication of facsimiles of several notable MSS.,¢g. the Palatine Anthology of 
Greek Verse,‘ the Verona palimpsest of Gaius,’ and the Codex Theodosianus.* The 
output of modern manuals has meanwhile kept pace with this growth of materials. 
Gardthausen’s standard text-book of Greek palacography is being issued in a revised 
edition, of which the Introduction has recently appeared.’ A similar service is being 
rendered for Latin palaeography by the publication of the late Prof, Traube’s authori- 
tative studies on that subject.” 

History —The outlines of Greek and Roman history have been sketched in asummary 
but highly suggestive form in a joint .volume by U. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Niese,"" 
of which Wilamowitz’ section on Greek history contains many new touches. A large 
work on post-Alexandrine Greece is being carried out by Kaerst," whose second volume 
(1912) deals mainly with the general features of Heilenistic statecraft. The history 
of the Roman Republic has been rewritten, with some new suggestions as to detail, in 
a three-volume work by Mr. Heitland." The Roman Empire is discussed in a series of 
stylish but sketchy essays by v. Domaszewski," and in a discursive yet stimulating dis- 
quisition by Dr. Bussell. 

Athenian history in its constitutional aspect is treated at length in 4 monograph by 
de Sanctis, which combines sound learning with venturesome speculation.” Later 
Athenian history is dealt with in a series of acute researches by Kahrstedt, mostly on 
topics of the fourth century. Hellenistic Athens is the subject of an important book 
by Prof. ferguson,” whose information is largely derived from inscriptions skilfully 
interpreted. The outlines of Spartan history are retraced on an ingenious if not always 
convincing scheme by Mr. Dickins."* Many new contributions have also been made to 
the study of the Hellenistic states. Chief among these are Jouguet’s volume on the 
municipal government of Egypt under the Ptolemies and the Caesars,'® and Zucker’s 
essay on jurisdiction in the same country.” 

‘The opening chapters of Roman History have been rewritten by Modestoy and T. E. 
Peet 2* who have put to account the accumulations of archaeological evidence in order to 
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compose a coherent narrative of Italy’s prehistoric development. Mr. Peet’s book 
should become a standard work. The earliest literary records of Rome have been 
re-examined by Soltau, who upholds their substantial accuracy against radical critics. 
The later age of the Republic has not been a prolific field of research, but attention is 
due to the third volume of Jullian’s History of Gaul,* which describes the Roman conquest 
under Julius Caesar from the point of view of Caesar's victims. A useful companion 
to the history of the late Republic will be found in Mr. Hardy’s excellent edition of the 
chief extant statutes of this period.» Among the numerous treatises on the Roman Em- 
pire special interest attaches to Lord Cromer’s studies in Ancient and Modern Imperial- 
ism,’ which is based on wide reading as well as first-hand experience. The conquest of 
Britain is Mlustrated by Mr. Macdonald’s useful book The Roman Wall in Scotland,’ 
and a convenient summary of recent exploration of the South German frontier forms 
part of the late Prof. Pelham’s Essays.® 

The private life of the Greeks and Romans is described afresh in the light of recent 
archaeological discoveries in Bltimner’s Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern! Archaeological evidence also figures largely in Mr. 
Norman Gardiner’s learned and practical treatise on Greek Athletic Sports and Festivats,* 
which should long remain a standard authority. Roman society is accurately portrayed 
in Mr. Warde Fowler’s and Prof. Tucker's” new manuals. 

Ancient economics have been discussed of late with unusual zeal, Beside Mr, Zim- 
mern’s book (quoted above) we may notice a luminous essay by Ed. Meyer,” which 
emphasises the high level of economic development attained by the Greeks and Romans, 
The part played by capitalism is also insisted upon, perhaps‘rather unduly, in Dr. Grun- 
dy’s ingenious disquisition on glavery in Greece.” Special problems of economics are 
discussed in Francotte’s Finances des Cités grecques, in Rostowzew’s learned treatise on 
land tenure under the Hellenistic kings and Roman emperors, and in a masterly 
monograph by Preisigke on the banking system in Ptolemaic Egypt. 

Law.—Two. substantial contributions to this subject need to be recorded. Mr, 
Strachan-Davidson’s Problems of Roman Criminal Law™ is a supplementary treatise 
to Mommsen's Strafrecht; Mr. Phillipson’s International Law and Custom of Ancient 
Greece and Rome” is a promising enterprise in a little explored field of studies. 

Religion.—Some suggestive speculations have been made by Miss Jane Harrison” 
on the fundamental contrast between the “‘ Olympian ” and “ pre-Olympian ” gods of 
Greece, and by Mr. Cornford’ on the fusion of religion with early Greek philosophy. A 
more categoric result is attained by Dr. Farnell in his book on ‘‘ Greece and Babylon,’™ 
which denies any connection between the cults of these twocountries. The development 
of religious belief among the Romans is traced with much insight and sympathy by 
Mr. Warde Fowler." The survival of primitive beliefs and rites in Greece and Rome, 
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and the reaction of riper thought upon them, is discussed from divers standpoints in a 
series of stimulating essays by Oxford students of anthropology.! 

General.—A new survey of ancient culture, containing brief but comprehensive mono- 
graphs on the various branches of classical study, has been commenced under the super- 
vision of Profs, Gercke and Norden? A brief résumé of Roman culture is contained in 
anew Companion to Latin Studies, edited by Sir J. E. Sandys? 

(M. O. B. Casrant.) 


PALAEOGRAPHY‘ 

‘The largest field in which palaeographical discoveries are to be expected at this pres- 
ent time and, indeed, in the future is that of papyrology. The vast possibilities that 
ancient sites in Egypt offer for the recovery of the lost remains of Greek literature has 
been demonstrated by the prolific results which have already rewarded excavation, 
In other countries, which have been so thoroughly searched, it is only occasionally that 
an early vellum codex, accidentally hidden or temporarily overlooked, may be recognised 
and brought to notice by some travelling scholar or by the compilation of a new cata- 
logue in some neglected library. But instances of such finds have been so rare that, 
when they do occur, they come as a surprise, 

In Egypt, since the great successes achieved a few years ago, when large hoards of 
papyri, notably such as the Oxyrhynchus collection, were recovered, there has been 
something of a lull in respect af new discoveries. A period of digestion has set 
in, resulting in the output of an ever-growing number of papyrological publications. 
Not that the flow of material has actually ceased, for excavations of greater or less 
extent still continue to feed public and private collections of Europe and America. In 
this connection, evidence of the increasing number of local museums and libraries that, 
following the fashion, lay themselves out for securing a share in the spoils is to be found 
in the many useful publications which they issue describing their treasures. 

In England the scholars who devote themselves to the study of papyri have not been 
idle during the past three years. The publication of the Oxyrkynchus Papyri by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund has gone on steadily under the editorship of Dr. A. S. Hunt, 
each year contributing its tale of new classical and other fragments, of more or less 
importance, and its series of non-literary cursive documents. In Part vii, 1910, among 
new discoveries there are considerable fragments of Callimachus; in Part viii, 1911, some 
remains of the cynic poet Cercidas; and in Part ix, 1912, a large portion of the Ichneutae, 
a satyric drama of Sophocles. To Dr. Hunt likewise is owing the commencement of 
the catalogue of the Greek papyri in the John Rylands Library at Manchester, the first 
volume being published in rorx. In that library we may notice in passing the existence 
of a large portion of an uncial MS. of the Odyssey as early as the fourth century. But. 
the most important publication of cursive papyri is the fourth volume of the British 
Museum catalogue of papyri, 1910, edited by Mr. H. J. Bell. In this volume is de- 
scribed the collection of documents from Aphroditopolis (Kom Ishgau), which have 
the advantage of being, not a miscellaneous gathering, but a compact group from one 
locality and representing a limited period at the end of the seventh and beginning of 
the eighth centuries, and of providing, in official correspondence and documents relat- 
ing to the financial administration of the district, a valuable insight into the methods 
of the earlier years of the Arab government of Egypt, while Greek officials were still 
employed there. 

Outside England such well-established periodical publications as the Griechische 
Urkunden of the Berlin Museum and the Berliner Kiassikertexte in Germany, and the 
Popiri Florentini in Italy have made their natural progress; and great activity has been 
shown in the launching or prosecution of catalogues or descriptions of collections at 
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Heidelberg, Leipzig, Giessen, Hamburg, Strassburg, Lille, Geneva and Cairo, as well 
as by the Italian Society “ per la ricerca dei papiri greci © latini in Egitto.” Among 
facsimiles issued specially with an educational object, Dr. W. Schubart's Papyri Graccae 
Berolinenses, published in 1931, a useful and representative selection of specimens from 
the earliest dates to the eighth century, which is issued at a very moderate price, is 
much to be commended. 

‘The study of papyri has also now advanced to the stage when the maternal, accu- 
mulated and published in the busy years since the new discoveries lent it such an impetus, 
can be utilised for works of generalisation. Dr. G. Milligan’s Selections from the Greek 
Papyri, 1910, composed of texts drawn from the publications of the British Museum and 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, and from Berlin, Paris, and other places, and provided 
with translations and notes, is a book principally intended for students of the New 
Testament, but it also serves the purpose of an introduction to the study of papyri. But 
the most important publication that has appeared in this direction is the Grundstige 
und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde which Professors Mitteis and Wilcken have just 
completed: this is a great work comprising 550 texts of historical and social interest 
and nearly 4oo legal texts, with exhaustive apparatus of descriptive and explanatory 
matter. 

In the domain of general palacography 1912 has witnessed the completion of the 
First Series of the Facsimiles of the New Palacographical Society, consisting of 250 plates 
drawn from MSS. in Greek and Latin and modern languages, the work of the ten years’ 
existence of the Society, which will forthwith enter on a second series. After a long 
tnterval of more than thirty years since its first appearance,’Professor Gardthausen has 
commenced the issue of 2 second edition of his Griechische Paloeographie. The Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, has published (1912) an Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography 
by Sir E. M. Thompson, an enlarged work on the lines of his Handbook. The valuable 
Vorlesungen und Abhondlungen of the late Ludwig Traube are slowly appearing in a 
collected form, two parts having been issued in 1909 and rzo1x. Among 
students prosecuting researches in special branches of palaeography, Profeasor W. M. 
Lindsay of St. Andrew’s, following up his treatise on Contractions in early Latin minuscule 
MSS. which appeared in 1908, has turned his attention to the Insular MSS., especially 
noting their systems of abbreviation and contraction, and has produced his Early 
Trish Minuscule Script, 1910, and Early Welsh Script, 1912, Dr. EF. A. Loew has con- 
tributed to the Bavarian Academy a valuable Contribution fo the History of Early 
Latin Minuscule and to the dating of Visigothic MSS., 1910, 

Among publications of facsimiles, a second edition has appeared of Steffens’ Lat. 
einische Palacographie, 1909; followed by a collection of Proben aus griechischen Hand- 
schriften und Urkunden, 1912, The Vatican collections have been represented by the 
Specimina Codicum Graecorum Vaticonorum of Franchi de’ Cavalieri and Lietzmann, 
1910, and the Specimina Codicum Latinorum Vaticanorum of Ehrle and Liebart, 1912, 
both useful works of limited extent and very moderate in price. Of wider scope is 
Staerk’s book on the Latin MSS, of the fifth to the thirteenth centuries in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, toro. 

The production of facsimiles of entire MSS. has grown ta such an extent as to have 
become a feature in palaeographicel publications. In 1909 were issued the New 
Testament volume of the Codex Alexandrinus, ed. F. G. Kenyon; the Graeco-Latin 
Codex Boernerianus of the Pauline Episties at Dresden, ed. A. Reichardt; the palimpsest 
Gaius of Verona, ed. A. Spagnolo; the Etymologiae of Isidore at Toledo, ed. R. Beer; 
and the Paris Theodosian Codex, ed. H. Omont. In 1910, the MS. of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua of the sixth century, belonging to Mr. C. L. Freer of Detroit (ona of the 
few uncial Biblical MSS. recovered within the last few years), ed. H. A. Sanders; the 
Tibullus of Wolfenbattel, ed. F. Leo; and the Roman and Leiden MSS. of Ordericus 
Vitalis and Robert of Torigni, ed. J. Lair. In 1911, the New Testament portion of the 
Codex Sinaiticus at St. Petersburg, ed. K. Lake; the Anthologia Palatina, from the 
Heidelberg and Paris MSS., ed. C. Preisendanz; the recently recovered papyrus of Me 
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nander at Cairo, ed. G. Lefebvre; the Wolfenbiittel Propertius, ed. T. Birt; and a further 
instalment of the great Florentine Pondects of Justinian. 

Tuminaied MSS—An instructive book, Wuminated Monuscripts, has been written 
‘by Mr, J. A. Herbert (Methuen), zor1, dealing with the different mediaeval schools 
and their productions. Besides this, a fair number of reproductions of choice MSS, have 
been published during the last few years. Three codices of the Byzantine School were 
issued in 1909. ‘The first is the Vatican MS. of the Topographia Christiana of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, of the ninth century, ed. C. Stornajolo, the paintings in a broad illustra~ 
tive style; the second is the Octateuch of Smyrna, containing from three to four hundred 
miniatures of conventional type, of the twelfth century, ed. D. C. Hesseling; the third 
is a Syriac Gospel Lectionary of the twelfth or thirteenth century, from Malatia on the 
Euphrates, now at Paris, illustrated with a series of miniatures of conventional art, 
the subjects being replicas of those in similar MSS. of Greek origin, ed. H. Omont. 

In England three famous MSS, have been dealt with. The Benedictional of St. 
thelwold, Bishop of Winchester, the most important extant example of Anglo-Saxon 
art, of the later part of the tenth century, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, 
has been reproduced for the Roxburgh Club, ed. G. F. Warner and H, A. Wilson, 1910; 
for the same club the wonderful Apocalypse of Trinity College, Cambridge, of about 
A.D. 1930, perhaps executed at St. Alban’s, bas been edited by Dr. M. R. James, 1909; 
and the MS, known as Queen Mary’s Psalter, one of the most precious volumes in the 
Royal Collection of the British Museum, and of extreme artistic value, not only for 
its illuminated miniatures, but also for its wonderful series of tinted outline drawings 
of the best English art of the early years of the fourteenth century, has been brought 
out by the Trustees, ed. Sir G. F. Warner, 1912. 

French illumination has been represented by several reproductions. The miniatures 
and initials of the two Bibles of Charles le Chauve in the Bibliothéque Nationale have 
been issued by H. Omont, rorr. The Psalter of St. Louis and Blanche of Castile, of the 
thirteentlf century, one of the choice MSS. of the Arsénal Library, Paris, ed. H. Martin, 
appeared in 1909; a section of the Bible Moralisée, from a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
of the thirteenth century, ed. Count A. de Laborde, in 1911; the Book of Hours of 
Jean Pucelle, of the fourteenth century, belonging to Baron M. de Rothschild, ed. L. 
Dilisle, in 1910; the Livre de la Chasse of Gaston Phébus, Comte de Foix, from a MS, 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, of the early fifteenth century, ed. C, Coudere, in 1909; 
the Arsénal Cas des noblis hommes et femmes from Boccaccio, which belonged to John 
the Fearless of Burgundy, of the early fifteenth century, ed. H. Martin, in r911; the 
Breviary of Philip the Good of Burgundy, now in the Royal Library at Brussels, of the 
first half of the 15th cent., ed. J. Van den Gheyn, in 1909; and the Munich Boccaccio, 
of the scheol of Jean Foucquet, c. av. 1458, ed. Count P. Durrieu, in 1909. 

Of the Flemish school are the following: The Chronicques et conquestes de Charlemagne 
with upwards of a hundred miniatures by Jean le Tavernier of Oudenarde, 4.0. 1460, 
and the Histoire de Charles Martel with a like number of miniatures by Loyset Liédet, 
A.D, 1463-1465, both MSS. in the Royal Library of Brussels, ed. J. Van den Gheyn, 
1909 and 1910; and the completion of the Grimani Breviary of Venice, in the Leiden 
series, 1910. The reproduction in honour of Sir G. F. Warner of the miniatures and 
borders of a Flemish Book of Hours in the British Museum (Add. MS., 24098), of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, may also be mentioned. 

Only two examples of Italian art have to be recorded: the Romeléon, a MS. in the 
Arsénal of Paris, with mintetures of the late fifteenth century, ed. H. Martin, r909; and 
the Psalter of Paul III, ap. 1542, with miniatures and initials attributed to Vincenzio 
Raimondo, in the Bibliothaque Nationale, ed. L, Dorez, 1909. 
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DRAMA’ 

For those who watch the course of events in the theatrical world from a dispassionate 
standpoint, the history of drama, in England specially, during the last few years is full 
of interesting and significant points. On the whole, the general tendency must be ad- 
mitted to be both promising and healthy. Indeed, as compared with previous periods of 
dramatic history, it would seem that a new spirit has come over English Drama—a little 
vague and chaotic perhaps in character, and not thoroughly understood even by con- 
temporary students, but, nevertheless, presenting several important features. 

The New Realism —The new spirit tends distinctly in the direction of greater simplici- 
ty, and a sincerer realism. It is now being claimed for the British stage that it should 
represent British life as it is actually lived, and give us faithful transcripts of real exist- 
ence indeed of the melodramatic stiuctures of romance. From this point of view it is 
interesting to observe the success of two pieces, “ Bunty Pulls the Strings” at the 
Haymarket, London,—-a success, both dramatic and pecuniary—and ‘ Hindle Wakes,” 
performed by the Manchester Repertory Theatre, which was without doubt an artistic 
success. “ Bunty Pulls the Strings,” by Graham Moffat, has enjoyed a vast amount of 
popularity, not because it tells an exciting story, but because it reveals with admirable 
veracity the daily life of Scotsmen and Scotswomen. In “ Hindle Wakes,” by Mr. 
Stanley Houghton, we deal with a veritable slice of life, “une tranche de Ja vie,” taken 
from the experience of Lancashire folk. It is a singularly fgithful transcript, in which 
the dramatis personae are obviously modelled on life types, and the story has all the more 
trenchant force because we are certain that it represents a definite experience, and not a 
more or less imaginative creation. If we contrast plays of this description with some 
of the conventional dramas produced at the leading London theatres, we observe that, 
in however tentative a form, a divergence in ideals is taking place between the so-called 
commercial theatre and those who are aiming at other and more artistic ends. The 
commercial theatre is regulated by the box office. The younger school of dramatic 
writers aim at truth—sometimes in very uncompromising fashion, The contrast in 
aims and dramatic methods is easily illustrated if we put side by side a melodramatic 
piece like “ Bella Donna ”—to which reference will presently be made—in the St. 
James’s Theatre, and either of the two plays just referred to, “ Bunty ” or “ Hindle 
Wakes.” The first is a drama more than a little artificial and conventional; the two 
latter aim at simple veracity. There is a similar contrast to be found between two other 
interesting non-commercial plays—“ Rutherford and Son,” by Miss K. G. Sowerby, 
and ‘ The New Sin,” by Mr. B. Macdonald Hastings, as compared with pieces like 
“ The Perplexed Husband,” by Mr. Alfred Sutro, or “ Jelfs,” by Mr. H. A. Vachell. 
The last class of dramas is, at present, favoured by theatrical managers, who, natural- 
ly enough, guide their policy by the records of their “ booking” and the demand of the 
libraries. The other class represents a newer movement which, indeed, is not indigenous 
to London but comes largely from the provinces. For a curious feature of the present 
situation is that London is no longer the dramatic capital of England. Some of the most. 
interesting recent plays have either come from the provinces, or been acted by private 
societies for the benefit of special audiences. 

Irish Players and Others:-—Thus, during the last two years, the metropolis has con- 
stantly been invaded by groups of players belonging, as Matthew Amold would say, not 
to “the centre” but to the circumference. Early in February rotz Mr. Rutherford 
‘Mayne brought out “ The Drone” at the Royalty Theatre, in order to prove that the 
drama is alive in Belfast as well as in Dublin. In June the Abbey Theatre company, 
whose business it has been for some time past to recommend native Irish drama, played 
at the Court Theatre not only some old accepted favourites, but some new studies of life 
Mr. Synge’s “ Playboy of the Western World,” which has had a mixed reception in" 
land of its birth, as well as in England and America, has now become tolerably fan’*¥* 

1 See E. B, viii, 478-546. 
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istic feature of the London seasons of 1911 and. ‘Toke was the success of 
spectacular exhibitions, designed on oriental lines, Thus, for instance, we had “ Kis- 
met ” at the Garrick Theatre, an eastern fantasy by Mr. E. Knoblauch which had a very 
lengthy run, “ Sumurin ” and “ The Miracle,” due to the constructive imagination of 
Max Reinhardt, while the Russian ballet not ‘only introduced such artists in dancing as 
Karsavina, Pavlova, Nijinsky and Novikoff, but revealed extraordinary cleverness on 
the part of the producer, Bakst, in his handling, for example, of “ Schéhérazade.” When 
“ King Oedipus” was enacted at Covent Garden, with Mr. Martin Harvey in the 
principal part, it was a reproduction in most respects of the Max Reinhardt version in 
Berlin, and especially struck English audiences by its bold and free manipulation of 
large crowds, forming both chorus and populace in the atena. Other Greek plays pro- 
duced were the “ Iphigeneia in Tauris” at the Kingsway Theatre and at Bradfield 
College, and the ‘‘ Medea ” at the Kingsway Theatre. To this list may be added “ A 
Venetian Night ” produced by Max Reinhardt at the Palace Theatre. Some of these 
productions were not a little exotic in character, which gave them a touch of the eccen- 
tric and the bizarre. At all events they gave an opportunity for the “ producer ” of 
the show, who is becoming a most important figure in all modern theatrical history. 
Theatrical Successes.--We must return to plays of a more ordinary type. In this 
department the outstanding successes have been undoubtedly “ Bunty Pulls the Strings,” 
by Graham Moffat, ‘‘ Fanny's First Play,” by Bernard Shaw, and “ Milestones,” by 
E. Knoblauch and Arnold Bennett. If “ Fanny’s First Play ” revealed Bernard Shaw 
at his best, it is also true to say that no single play in London has been more unanimously 
praised by every class of theatregoers than ‘‘ Milestones.” The idea of the piece was to 
take a single family through three distinct phases of its career, and exhibit the prejudices 
inseparable from each stage in turn, The family in question was engaged on ship- 
building enterprises, and we had presented to us in turn the obstinate belief of the grand- 
father in wooden ships, wusceeded | by the faith of the father in iron ships, and followed in 
due course by the son’s acceptance of the value of steel in naval construction. The two 
authors had woven a very interesting story round this framework, and as the figures were 
well drawn, and typical in each case of their own period, the piece has enjoyed the largest 
measure of popularity. A popular success has also attended the production at His 
Majesty’s Theatre of Louis N. Parker’s “ Drake.” It is a version of the life of the great 
Elizabethan seaman, and, although mainly spectacular in character, it yet has two acts 
of strongly dramatic interest, which, quite apart from its general popularity, appeal on 
the scote of patriotism and national pride in the British navy. The St. James’s ’s Theatre 
has been remarkable for three pieces, all more or less melodramatic in their nature. 
“ The Witness for the Defence,” by A. E, W. Mason, was succeeded by “ Bella Donna,” 
founded on a novel by Mr. Robert Hichens, and dramatised both by the author and Mr. 
J. B. Fagan, in which both Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Sir George Alexander won an 
undoubted triumph. The third piece at this theatre is entitled “ The Turning Point,” 
based on “La Flambée” of M. Henry Kistemaeckers. We must pass more quick- 
ly over other dramatic ventures. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “ The Honeymoon ” had, per- 
haps, not as much success as it deserved, but Mr. Haddon Chambers’ comedy “‘ Passers- 
by ” ran for a long time, thanks to Mr. Gerald du Maurier, arid “ The Perplexed Hus- 
band ” of Mr. Alfred Sutro also kept the boards for many weeks. Sir Arthur Pinero has 
been represented by three plays in the period under consideration—“ Preserving Mr. 
Panmure,” the oddly named “ Mind the Paint Girl,” anda short play “The Widow of 
Wasdale Head,” besides @ successful revival of “ The Amazons.” Miss Marie Tempest, 
thanks to a most engaging personality, managed to make a success both of Mr. Anthony 
‘Wharton's “ At the Bam ” and Mr. Harold Chapin’s “ Art and Opportunity.” Mr, 
Henry Arthur Jones’ “ The Ogre ” did not hit the popular taste, but Mr. Henry Hubert 
Davies, the clever and ingenious author of “‘ The Mollusc,” seems once again to have 
secured a popular verdict by his rather thin piece entitled “ Doormats.” The titles 
of other plays may be rapidly run through, as, for instance, “ The Easiest Way,” by 
Eugene Walter, in which Miss Sarah Brooke had a “ star” part; “ The Five Frank- 
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forters,” translated from the German of Karl Roessler; “ Jelfs," by H. A. Vachell; " The 
Bear Leaders,” by R. C. Carton; “ Lady Patricia,” by Rudolph Besier; “ The Buiterfty 
on the Wheel,” 2 melodramatic version of a trial for divorce, by Messrs. Hemmerde and 
Neilson; “ Little Miss Llewelyn,” founded on the Belgian play “ Le Mariage de Mille. 
Beulesmans”; ‘‘ A Scrape of the Pen,” by Graham Moffat, author of the evergreen 
“ Bunty;” “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; and “ The Great 
John Ganton,” which gave the American actor Mr. George Fawcett an opportunity for 
a singularly vivid piece of characterisation, “ Everywoman ” at Drury Lane requires a 
line to itself, because of its peculiar character. Instead of bringing out its usual melo- 
drama, Drury Lane produced in 19r2 a kind of modern morality play, in which “ Every- 
woman,” a name for the eternal womanly, is shown surrounded by youth, beauty, flat- 
tery, wealth, and other personified abstractions, and scolded from time to time by “ No- 
body, ” who acts the part of chorus to the piece. It was written by a young English 
author, Walter G, Browne, but he died before its production could take place in America, 
and the English version, transplanted from the United States, was made by Stephen 
Phillips working on the original material of the author. One of the most curious of 
recent productions was the triple bill (Nov. r912) at the Duke of York’s Theatre, con- 
sisting of three items, “‘ Overruled ” by Bernard Shaw, “ ‘The Widow of Wasdale Head ” 
by Arthur Pinero, and “ Rosalind” by J. M. Barrie. Mr. Barrie was the only one of 
the three authors who kept up his reputation. Mr. Bernatd Shaw’s piece (called “a 
demonstration ’’) dealt in cynical and garrulous fashion with the old question of phi- 
landering with friends’ wives, and Mr. Pinero’s play, though da fantasy, was singu- 
larly devoid of imaginative and fantastic elements. Mr. worthy has been repre- 
sented by a new piece “ The Eldest Son ” at the Kingsway Theatre, which is mainly a 
study of country house morality, 

Needless to say, there has been the usual number of new musical comedies, of which 
it is only necessary to recall the names—“ Princess Caprice,” “ Grass Widows,” “ The 
Girl in the Taxi,” “‘ The Sunshine Girl,” “ Gipsy Love,” “ The Dancing Mistress,”— 
all more or less of the accustomed type. 

English Actresses and Actors.—Before leaving the English stage, it may be interesting 
to mention the names of those contemporary players whose success has been most con- 
spicuousin 1911 and rorz. Of the younger actresses there can be no question that most 
mark has been made by Miss Phyllis Neilson Terry and Miss Marie Lohr, though they 
are of very different types. Miss Neilson Terry is better in romance and tragedy, and 
her chief honours were gained in the parts of Juliet, Desdemona, and Queen Elizabeth in 
“Drake,” Miss Marie Léhr is a born comédienne, with a light pleasant youthful touch 
which stood her in good stead in such pieces as Pinero’s “‘ Mind the Paint Girl,” the same 
author’s “ Preserving Mr. Panmure” and Mr. H. H. Davies’ “ Doormats.” Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell still remains the most picturesque and accomplished actress on the 
English stage. Her technique is never perfect, but she has magnificent moments, and 
her intuitions are always tight. Once more she proved her powers in Mr. Robert Hich- 
ens’ “ Bella Donna,”—on the whole a very remarkable performance on the part of the 
heroine. Miss Lillah McCarthy’s successes have been gained as Jocasta in King Oedi- 
pus, as Iphigeneia in Euripides’ play, and more recently as Hermione in “ The Winter's 
Tale ” and “ Viola ” in “‘ Twelfth Night.” Miss Alexandra Carlisle has taken a grea 
step forward in her representation of “ Everywoman ” at Drury Lane, and Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh revealed once more the extent of her charm as a comedy actress in Mr. 
Barrie's play “ Rosalind.” 

It would be true, however, to say that the English stage is not so richly endowed with 
actresses as it is with actors. Rarely in its history has the theatre possessed so many 
capable male artists. We need only mention here the names of those who are steadily 
winning fame by careful and intelligent work. Probably the actor with the largest 
following is Mr. Gerald du Maurier, who bas attained a wonderful degree of popularity 
with his audiences, and often finds himself able to carry through an indifferent play to 
success by virtue of his personality. Mr. Dennis Eadie is one of the cleverest actors in 
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England, Versatile and ready in resource. Mr. Henry Ainley is, perhaps, the best ro- 
taantic actor; his recent performances as Leontes in “‘ The Winter's Tale ” and Malvolio 
Sn “‘ Twelfth Night ” confirmed once more the judgment passed on him by many ezitics. 
‘Te this list of younger artists may be added the name of Mr. Robert Loraine. It need 
hardly be added that both Sir Herbert Tree and Sir George Alexander have retained the 
position which they have won by many years of conscientious work. Mr. Forbes Rob- 
ertson, in some respects the moat distinguished of English actors, has been absent from 
London, and so too has Mr, H. B. Irving, both having had successful tours far from 
home; while Mr, Frank Benson has continued his strenuous work at Stratford and in the 


ces, 

The Americon Stoge—Turning to the Americah stage, we find that it still retains 
some of those features which have marked it for some time past. In many respects it is 
crude, immature and imitative, and, as before, depends largely on the successes of the 
English stage. Nevertheless, it would be true to say that a few authors of independence 
and originality have arisen, and that the general level of American acting has decidedly 
improved, There are a number of good character actors, although the supply of jeunes 
premiers is decidedly scanty. Here we need only refer to some of the more conspicuous 
events of the past two years. 

A good deal of interest was taken in the New Theatre, subsidized by wealthy private 
guarantors, which was opened with a great flourish of trumpets in New York. Built 
originally as an opera-house regardless of expense, it was found to be sadly deficient in 
acoustic properties for the purpose of drama, and to be much too large for the presenta- 
tion of comedies and domestic pieces. Under Mr. Ames as producer and Mr. E. Hamil- 
ton Bell as art-manager, some excellent work was done in presenting and staging new 
pieces which otherwise would hardly have had a chance in America; but the experiment 
of providing continual novelty and avoiding “runs” gradually broke down, and the 
enterprise came to an end in the summer of 1911. The building was changed by the 
Lieblers {nto the Century Theatre, and modifications of the original structure were made, 
to adapt it for more ordinary requirements. Among other general events of theatrical 
interest we may mention that the Old Bowery Theatre was sold at auction, and that 
Miss Ellen Terry’s lectures on Shakespearian heroines, were everywhere received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Of new dramas produced perhaps the most original were “‘ As a Man Thinks,” by 
Augustus Thomas, “The Woman,” by William C. de Mille, “The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” by David Belasco, “ The Price,” by George Broadhurst, and “‘ Bought and 
Paid For,” by the same author. The oddly named “ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford ” 
enjoyed much popularity at the Gaiety, and has since been given in London. “ Every- 
woman,” originally produced at the Herald Square, a modern moralist play by Walter 
Browne, has already successfully traversed the Atlantic, and perhaps the same good 
fortune will attend Mr. Louis Parker's play “ Disraeli,” in which Mr. George Arliss has 
won in New York such conspicuous success. “The Garden of Allah,” by Robert 
Hichens, gave a fine opportunity for Mr. Lewis Waller, who has also been seen in “The 
Butterfly on the Wheel,” “ Discovering America’ and “Henry V.” “ The Piper,” 
Mr. F. R. Benson’s Stratford prize play, by Josephine Preston Peabody, was produced 
in the New Theatre and greatly praised as literature, though its dramatic value was less 
evident. In “ Thais,” founded on the novel of Anatole France, Miss Constance Collier 
earned a considerable reputation, and Miss Ethel Barrymore won well-deserved praise 
ina production of Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s “ The Witness for the Defence.” “ Kismet,” 
“ Nobody's Daughter,” “ Passers-By,” “A Single Man,” “ The Twelve Pound Look ” 
and “ The Perplexe1 Husband,” were other plays borrowed from the English stage; but 
“The Master of the House” by Edgar James, which came out at the 39th Street Theatre, 
revealed a good deal of native American talent. It may be added that, when the Irish 
Playere appeared in New York, Mr. Synge’s piece “‘ Playboy of the Western World ” 
aroused as much opposition in America as it bad done in Ireland, especially from Irish 
Iesitics who denounced it as a libel on the Celtic character. Apart from this drama, 
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however, the company produced several plays of interest by Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
Bernard Shaw, and others. Mr. John Drew is still te the fore as an American actor of 
tich attainments, especially in comedy. 

The French Stage—On the whole the French stage, within recent monthe, does not 
appear to be in eo flourishing a condition as it has been in past years, and, indeed, it 
seems a little deficient in vitality as compared with the English stage. We notice a 
greater readiness to accept foreign importations, and a greater leniency of judgment in 
estimating their merits. Thus, for instance, so thoroughly} an English book as Pick- 
wick was adapted under the title “‘ Monsieur Pickwick,” and produced at the Athenée 
with some success. “ Kismet,” too, has been transplanted from England and America 
to Paris, under the care of M. Guitry. Of authors well-known in the French dramatic 
world we mey mention Pierre Wolff, Paul Bourget, Henri Lavedan, George de Porto- 
Riche, and Henry Bernstein. From the last named writer have come two pieces— 
“ Aprés Moi,” and “L’Assaut,” together with a revival of “Le Détour,” all more or 
Jess successful. Paul Bourget’s Drama “ Le Tribun ” sew the light at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, and in conjunction with M. Beaunier, M, Bourget also produced “ La Crise.” 
M. Alfred Capus has been represented by “Les Favorites ” at the Variétés, and those 
two capital comedians, De Flers and De Caillavet, have delighted the Parisian public 
with “ Primerose,” “ Papa,” and still later with “L’Habit Vert.” Gabriel Trarieux’s 
“La Brebis Perdue,” Henri Lavedan’s “Gout du Vice,” Pierre Wolfi’s “ L’amour De- 
fendu,” and George de Porto-Riche’s “ Vieil Homme,” were all fairly successful pro- 
ductions, whilst Henry Kistemaeckers’ “‘La Flambée,” which came out at the Porte St. 
Martin, has since been seen in its English version at the St. James’s Theatre. A very 
peculiar and powerful Hungarian play entitled “Le Typhon,” and written by Lengyell, 
which came out in Paris, has already been adapted and produced by Mr. Laurence Irving 
in the English provinces, although it has not yet appeared in London. Another adapta- 
tion is ‘‘ The Little Café,” from M. Tristan Bernard’s enormously successful farce “‘ Le 
Petit Café,” at the Palais Royal. Perhaps in Paris the most popular contemporary 
dramatist is Sacha Guitry, who made his fame in ‘‘ Le Beau Mariage,” and has certainly 
confirmed it in his most amusing recent piece “ La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom.” Towards 
the end of ror2 Paul Hervieu's “ Bagatelle ” was successfully produced at the Théatre 
Francais, Georges Duhame!’s “ Dans l’Ombre des Statues” at the Odéon, Henri Ba- 
taille’s “Les Flambeaux ” at the Porte St. Martin, and Brieux’s “La Femme Seule”” 
at the Gymnase (Dec. 22). Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s success in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
and in “ Elizabeth Reine d’Angleterre,” was confirmed by the extraordinarily warm 
welcome accorded to her when she appeared at the London Coliseum. 

(W. L, Courrnsy.) 


PROGRESS OF THE CINEMA THEATRE 

Though it is now nearly twenty years since R. W. Paul and others first evolved the 
cinematograph! from Edison’s kinetoscope, and though numerous patents relating to 
it have been granted in Great Britain and elsewhere, the machine remains essentially the 
same as it was then, and it is only in matters of detail that great improvement has been 
made. The film is now standardised and is 13” in width, bearing 16 pictures, each 1’ 
x}, to the foot and having eight sprocket holes, four on each side, to every picture. 
‘The projector mechanism has been modified, the intermittent movement of the film be- 
ing now usually effected on a “ maltese cross ” or Geneva stop principle instead of by 
the old cam or “ dog ” motion; and this has led to greatly increased steadiness of picture, 
as the film is positively locked except when the pictures are being changed. Another 
advantage from its use is that the change from one picture to the next is reduced to less 
than one-fifth of the whole cycle, thus minimising the “ flicker.” This has also been 
reduced by modifying the shutter, which now has three blades, instead of one, as former- 
ly, of which one serves to cut off the light while the change is effected and the other two 
increase the frequency of the alternations of light and darkness thus rendering them less 

1 See EB. B. vi, 374. 
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noticeable, The intensity of the light is of course increased to preserve the brilliaacy of 
the picture. Minor improventents have also been devised in the nature of the screen 
‘on which the image is thrown, in the rapidity of the lenses fitted, and in the arc lamp 
which is always used to illuminate the film pictures, until, at the present time, films 
in good condition properly projected by the most modern apparatus worked by a first- 
rate operator show pictures which leave little to be desired as regards brilliancy, steadi- 
ness and freedom from flicker. 7 i 

The camera in which the negative film ‘is taken, from ‘which all’ the subsequent 
prints are made, is practically the same mechanism as is used in a projector, but it is 
placed in a light tight box, The iens used in taking is an extremely rapid one of the 
highest quality so that the utmost detail may be secured. The pictures are invariably 
taken at 16 per second, or one foot of film, and the necessary alteration of the exposure is 
made by stopping down the lens. ‘This taking speed is never altered, as the films are 
always projected at this speed and thus a natural effect of motion is always secured. 
If the film is projected faster than it was taken the effect is very hurried, and if slower 
an opposite but equally unreal effect is attained. 

The films after exposure are mounted on frames (holding from 150 to 300 feet), 
developed, fixed and washed in large tanks, and then wound on drums about 4-5 feet 
in diameter and dried by being rapidly revolved in warm dry air. The positives are 
then printed from these in a special printing machine in which the positive is successive- 
ly exposed to light behind the negative pictures. It is developed, fixed, washed and 
dried in the same way as the negative, and is then ready for the market. One or two of 
the largest French film manufacturers produce their positives by means of automatic 
machinery, but this has not yet been generally adopted. 

In the early days, the subjects of the films were of the simplest possible character, 
scenery taken from a moving train, 2 woman washing a baby, boys bathing and so forth: 
but they have become more and more complex until at the present time no expense is 
spared té render the pictures correct in every detail. The actors are dressed with every 
attention to historical accuracy and the plays are in many cases acted in the places 
where the scenes depicted actually took place, large numbers of people being continually 
employed by all the film companies in preparing, rehearsing, and acting the various 
scenes depicted. A French firm employed 2,500 people to act a film of “ The Siege of 
Calais,” and an American company spent £20,000 and employed sixty actors for months 
in Palestine to act “‘ From Manger to Cross.” 

‘The business has developed into an enormous one all over the world, and has reached 
its highest development in the United States. There the most insignificant villages 
have their picture “ show,” and more than five million people go to see the plays every 
day, at least £26,000,000 being taken at the doors in a single year. In England, though 
the progress has not been so rapid, the business is an important one. There were over 
4,000 theatres licensed in Great Britain for pictures in 1912. Each of these shows 5,000 
to 6,000 feet a day, so that over 20,000,000 feet are projected every day. The life of a 
film is only six weeks in constant running, so that over 3,000,000 feet come in and go 
out of circulation every week. As this film is supplied by the manufacturers at an 
average price of 34d. it follows that a large amount of capital is invested in this business, 
even though it has not yet reached its fullest development. All the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe have adopted the new form of entertainment. 

‘The most important countries for manufacturing the film are in order France, the 
United States, Italy, Great Britain and Germany. In the early stages, England had a 
monopoly of this branch of the business, but this was lost partly because climatic condi- 
tions were unsuitable and partly because the fear that the craze would be a transient one 
frightened capitalists. There is now no doubt that this form of entertainment will con- 
tinue to attract: there were go picture theatres licensed in London in 2909, but in 1912 
there were over 400, It attracts audiences partly from those who previously never went 
4p places of amusement at all and partly from music-hall and theatregoers. It has 
wecently been shown that the seven leading London music-halls made on the average 
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£3,000 less profit in 1911-12 than they did in the preceding 12 months, and a similar 
drop would be shown in the theatre receipts if the figures were available. Many of the 
local theatres and halls‘in the London suburbs have either closed or been converted into 
picture palaces. Unfortunately the cinema theatres have shown less desire to use their 
opportunities for high-class educational purposes, and more to provide simply sensa- 
tional entertainments, than they did three yearsago. Then it was the custom to include 
at least one educational picture in each programme; it might be the growth of some well 
known flower, or perhaps the circulation of the blood, or a tour round some foreign city, 
or the manufacture of a familiar article, while now it is the exception to find such a film 
included. A wearisome round of pictures are exhibited, farces based on crude practical 
jokes, and melodramas mixed with maudlin sentimentality; the only leaven is an oc- 
casional historical play. 

The cause of this failure to take advantage of the enormous educative possibilities of 
the cinematograph is twofold. Firstly, the majority of the leading film manufacturers 
are self-made men who have made all their money out of the business; and secondly, 
until lately it was fashionable to ridicule the cinematograph picture. The fact that the 
leading actors and actresses of Europe, for instance, Sir H. Beerbohm Tree and Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, have not considered it beneath their dignity to act before the film 
camera shows that the second no longer applies. Time no doubt will remedy the frst, 
and when the men arrive who will raise the tone of electric theatres in the same way 
as the late Sir Edward Moss and others have done for that of the music halls, the 
cinematograph will become a great influence for the public good. 

There is a great field open too for the use of film pictures as an aid to teaching. 
Children are always more interested in the concrete than they are in the abstract; les- 
sons in geography, history, natural science, etc., so illustrated, would interest and instruct 
them to a far greater extent than mere text-book teaching, and knowledge so acquired 
would be much more likely to be retained. The inflammability of the film has, how- 
ever, up till now prevented any serious move being made in this direction. The Home 
Office and County Council regulations in England have rendered electric theatres very 
free from danger; but it would be difficult to apply these rules to schools. Children are 
highly susceptible to panic, and a fire-and-smoke-proof operating box would bea necessity, 
especially as school teachers could hardly be expected to be expert operators and so 
would be more likely to fire the film. The London County Council and others, how- 
ever, have recently taken steps to consider how these difficulties can be overcome. 

Many attempts have been made to make a non-inflammable celluloid film, but so 
far without success. Films have been made with tanned gelatine as a basis instead of 
celluloid, and inventors have also endeavoured to denitrate the nitrocellulose from 
which celluloid is manufactured; but in both cases the film has lost transparency and 
also strength. This is one of the problems awaiting solution. Another is that of ob- 
taining a film in natural colours. G. A. Smith and Chas. Urban in their Kinemacolor 
process show very beautiful colour effects; but the film is not in itself coloured and go 
must be shown by special apparatus. Relying as it does on persistence of vision, 
much higher running speed than usually employed is required and considerably more 
light. The ideal colour film should consist of a series of pictures, each a complete colour 
rendering of the subject in itself; so that the film could be exhibited on any machine at 
the normal speed. No film fulfilling these conditions has yet been produced on the 
market, but of the numerous inventors who are investigating colour cinematography 
one, at least, is working on these lines and the problem should shortly be solved. 

Another problem is the synchronising of the gramophone and cinematograph. This 
had been done but with very partial success, but late in 1912 seemed to have been suc- 
cessfully accomplished by Thomas A. Edison. 

The one thing certain is that ten years ago the moving picture was an object of ridi- 
cule, yet to-day it has effected a revolution in the world’s amusement; and its influence 
will continue to increase as more theatres are opened and better programmes are pyo- 
duced. (T. P. Mappeton.) 
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MUSIC! 

‘The more recent developments of music have been concerned with performance 
rather than creation and invention. The truth is that, with the death of Wagner, 
sn end came to a long period of inventive development in the art—the period, in fact, 
of developed music which may be said to have begun with Bach and ended with Wagner 
and Brahms, It is probable that to future historians this period will be known as the 
“ equal temperament period,” in which music was universally written on the basis of 
the whole-toned scale. The general tendency of music of the post-Wagner period has 
been to search for some new scale or tonal basis and consequently to express this in terms 
which at first seemed strange to ears trained to the old scale. With Wagner a certain 
period of composition may be said to have ended, and a new period of performance and 
interpretation to have begun; and it is that period which, in its tum, seems to have come 
‘to its own development and close in the last year or two—probably to give birth, in its 
turn, to a new period of original composition. 

Whether this turn out to be true or not the expectation of it seems to be logical. A 
long and fertile period of creative production means almost certainly that less time and 
care can be devoted to interpretation and performance; there are more works claiming 
a hearing than can easily be heard; and musicians are more engaged in the business of 
presenting the new works than in perfecting their renderings of the old. In time, there- 
fore, the actual technique of interpretation falls short of the demands made upon it; 
attention is drawn to it; and with the pause in the tide of production comes greater Jeis- 
‘ure to study the technique of performance and the consequent development in that 
branch of the art. The link between two such periods is curiously represented in the 
person of Wagner, who found that existing means of interpretation were not sufficient. 
for the adequate performance of his own works, and he had therefore to evolve for him- 
self a new orchestral technique by means of which his scores could be made intelligible 
to the world. He may be said to have invented the modern art of conducting—an art 
which arose entirely from his own works, Wagner had by long and patient study of 
Beethoven, Mozart and Weber, arrived at the conclusion that the orchestral works of 
the great masters had hardly ever been properly heard, and his essay on conducting 
marked an epoch in the history of music. But when his own scores came to be exam- 
ined, they were proaounced unplayable. By the old methods, moreover, they were 
unplayable, and ghastly indeed must have been some of the performances of opera 
orchestras in Germany at their first rehearsal ot his scores. No amount of merely beat~ 
ing one, two, three, four in a bar could produce melody and harmony out of the chaos 
presented by the score. The thing seemed hopeless. Like every creator or originator, 
‘Wagner had to begin at the beginning and form the tools with which his work was to be 
done. Liszt and von Billow, the greatest contemporary masters of the technique of 
the pianoforte, were the first to realise that there was at least a possibility of the per- 
formance of Wagner’s works; they had learned from him how to conduct Beethoven, 
and the knowledge thus gained was applied to the interpretation of his own scores. And 
after them he trained a whole band of disciples in the interpretation of his operas— 
Richter, Seidl, Levi, Richard Strauss, Mottl, Weingartner, and Nikisch were the chief 
of them; all these became great exponents of the new art of conducting. These men had 
many varieties of quality and talent, but it will be seen that one thing was common to 
the equipment of all of them: they were all trained in the interpretation of one set of 
works—Wagner’s own operas. And that fact gives us the key to the new art of con- 
ducting as compared with the old art of beating time; for they had these scores absolute- 
ly in their heads. They lived with them; their lives were spent in rehearsing and copy- 
ing and drilling until every note was as much their own as if they bad themselves com- 
posed the score; thus when they came to conduct they were not merely reading the music 
of the printed page a bar in advance of the orchestra; they were leading the orchestra in 

something that was within themaclves, something that came from their own inner being. 

Bee B. B. xix,-72 #6. seq.; and articles enumerated on p. 885 of Index Volume. 
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They knew every note of the part, often knew it better than the player himself; and if 
he stumbled or made a mistake they could sing the right note for him through all the 
maze of other parts. 

The interpretation of the Wagnerian scores was also 2 great training ground for con- 
ductors in the actual instrumental technique of the orchestra; and in the extension of 
this, and the first modern definition of it in the form of an authoritative monograph, the 
work of Hector Berlioz is pre-eminent. It was of old the invariable excuse of the lazy 
orchestral player to pronounce a passage presenting any unusual difficulties “ unplay- 
able,” and the ignorant conductor, hesitating to contradict the player on a matter con- 
cerning the technique of his own instrument, was obliged to accept his verdict. But 
Berlioz and the disciples of Wagner changed all that. They armed themselves with an 
exact knowledge of what was and what was not possible for every instrument in the 
orchestra; they wete careful not to write anything physically impossible. They thus 
abolished a great piece of bluff with which orchestral players had hitherto been able to 
oppose the exacting conductor; for composers had often written without any regard to 
the construction of the instrument employed, had even written notea which did not 
exist on the instrument; so that the conductor who should have demanded their execu- 
tion would have been laughed at by his band, which would not fail to take advantage of 
this state of affairs when presented with a passage which was merely difficult and not 
impossible. But under the new régime the conductors very often knew as much about 
the technique of the instrument as did the players themselves; they were firm in de- 
manding the execution of passages which were only difficult because they were unusual; 
and the natural pride of the artist, responding to the challenge, was found equal to the 
new demands. The old phrase “ I can’t do impossibilities,” or “I can’t play notes that 
are not on the instrument ” gave way to “ If the instrument can play it, I can play it.” 

The first result of this was a great increase in the efficiency of orchestral players, who 
began to find that their work was not a mere dull, slovenly, and rhythmic scraping and 
blowing, but a new and intricate art in which their artistic pride was challenged, a task 
arduous indeed and involving hitherto unbeard-of labour and study, but rewarded, as 
all true artistic labour is, by the new interest and intrinsic joy found in the doing of the 
work. Thus the conductors improved the orchestras; the orchestras reacted on the con- 
ductors; the public found new pleasure in listening to orchestral performances; com- 
posers found a limitless field of possibilities in orchestration, and the whole art of music, 
borne high on this great wave, was swept forward to a new stage in its development. 

This aspect of the matter is enlarged upon here because, as has already been said, the 
last three years have seen the culmination of the period of musical interpretation. ‘The 
technique of orchestral playing has become so perfect that it seems almost impossible 
to carry it farther. Instruments have been improved, and families of instruments 
completed, and a first class orchestra of to-day is really an association of virtuosi, each 
of them a master of his own instrument. It is the period of style. Even the student 
of to-day is a master of orchestral resources that would have astounded Berlioz, and has 
an astonishing facility in using and blending them. 

In the other great branch of interpretative music, the pianoforte has been mechan- 
ically developed along with the manual technique of the pianist to a point which leaves 
little if any room for further development. Even mechanical players, the universal use 
of which is one of the features of the day which cannot be ignored, have been ao wonder- 
fully petfected that they have brought practically the whole range of pianoforte music 
within the grasp of the ordinary uninstructed person. This has had the immediate 
effect of removing many of the barriers within which the art of music was enclosed, and 
of making it less and Jess a cult for the initiated and more and more a possession of the 
world at large. The benefit of this is obvious; obvious also is the unfortunate defect 
which it shares with all short cuts and with attempts to provide by rough arid ready 
means high pleasures which can only be attained in pecfection by a path of long and 
consistent study. 
>  Westand now as regards symphonic and orchestral nmsic at the threshold: olanew 
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petiad. ‘The interpretative technique having been developed beyond the needs of what 
may be ealled classical music, a new school is springing up, the art of which seeks ta take 
full advantage of the new resources thus afforded. 

So far as one can judge in what is necessarily a transition period the centre of creative 
‘musical life seems to be shifting westward. The long and glorious annais of modern 
German music came to an end with Wagner and Brahms. The promise of an important 
Russian school heralded by Tscheikovsky has so far not been fulfilled. The first signs 
of a new life in music appeared in France, principally in the works of Debussy, Ravel, 
and others of their school, but it appears to have died down again or dissipated itself 
into a morbid and precious trifling with the exquisite interpretation of things not worth 
interpreting, A little later a new and promising school of composition sprang up in 
England, more solid in its basis than that of France and at first not so exquisite in tech- 
nical mastery; but it has during the last three years developed to a point which has leit 
the French trifling far behind and promises to broaden into a creative art of first rate 
importance. Such names as Granville Bantock, Joseph Holbrooke, Cyril Scott, Hamil- 
ton Harty, William Wallace, Hinton, Ethel Smyth, Vaughan Williams, York Bowen, 
Delius, Dale, Gardiner, Grainger, and von Holst, represent the most modern group of 
this English school, while composers like Stanford, Parry, Cowen, Mackenzie, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Walford Davies, Somervell, Hamish MacCunn, Edward German, and Hurl- 
stone represent a type of music not so ultra modem but still full of an increasing free- 
dom, while yet retaining enough of the old classical forms to take a stronger hold of the 
conservative public than is possible with the newer music. The work of Elgar can 
hardly be separated from either group; in a sense it belongs to both. The high degree 
of excellence attained by English orchestras has had much to do with the development 
of symphonic music; and the services of the two most eminent English conductors, Sir 
Henry Wood and Mr. Landon Ronald, have greatly stimulated and helped it, 

The ney development of music, arising from its perfection of the means of interpreta- 
tion, is as yet hardly definite enough in its direction for us to predict with any certainty 
the course likely to be taken in its stream, but enough has happened in the last year or 
so to make clear the general lines on which composers of the new school are proceeding, 
‘The most striking characteristic which is common to them all is a great freedom of form. 
The classical form of the sonata and symphony has been expanded and modified almost 
beyond recognition. The modern composer does not, when he sets about a work, con- 
fine himself within the limits of form which have hitherto been characteristic of the 
greatest music. He seeks to interpret mood rather than to achieve structure or outline; 
in the slang of the arts he is more concerned with “ atmosphere ” than with construction. 
And here also comes in another sttiking quality in the new music, There were, roughly, 
three elements in the old music: rhythm, melody and harmony. To these has now 
been added a fourth, which for want of a better English term one must call colour. 
‘Tone colour is arrived at by the use of the different sound qualities of the different instru- 
ments; and the perfection of modern instruments, and the high degree of virtuosity 
achieved by their players, have greatly extended the resources of the composer. In the 
eld music instruments were used more with regard to their compass than to their tone 
colour, Melody was assigned to such instruments as violins, oboes, and clarinets, on 
account of the facility of executing rapid passages upon them, and of their considerable 
compass in the higher scales. To the less agile instruments such as horns, trombones, 
and the lower strings, were assigned the task of filling in the harmonies, while drums and 
even trumpets were used as instruments of petcussign to accent the rhythm. The 
modern tendency of music is to change all this. Melody, once almost a monopoly 
amongst the instruments named, has been distributed amongst all the instruments of 
the srchestra, even kettle-drums. The dream of Berlioz that every family of instru- 
ments should form a complete orchestra in itself has now been realized, with the result 
that by using their distribution of tone qualities, cither separately, or blended one with 
auetler, the modern composer has on his palette a series of gradations of tone which 
sgegespond with the colours ona painter's palette. And it is this new use of colour, this 
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making of sound for the sake of its quality, quite apart from melody or harmony, that 
is one of the most striking developments in recent music. It enormously extends the 
Fange of music in the expression of emotion, and, in the establishment of what is called 
“ atmosphere,” it carries the art as a means of human expression to lengths which have 
never before been attained and which neither language, nor painting, nor any other 
means of expression can find corresponding terms to describe. Music is getting farther 
and farther away from the expressing of intellectual ideas, and is more and more dedi- 
cated to the expressing of pure emotion. 

With the emancipation from form, and as @ consequence of it, bas come emancipa-~ 
tion also from the old harmonic laws. The principles of thorough bass on which music 
‘was written until the end of the nineteenth century are gradually being abandoned, and 
the long reign of tonic and dominant harmony is coming to an end. And as the ear be 
comes educated to these new forms, one discovers that principles which seemed to be 
immutable, like the laws of nature, may be abandoned not only without distress to the 
musical sense, but with positive increase to its gratification. As an illustration take the 
following close in the key of F major. 





Up till quite recently no ear would have tolerated or found finality in anything but the 
tonic chord of F, But the modern composer would, if it suited him, without any hesita- 
tion write the passage thus, leaving the leading note unresolved: 





Anything more impossible under the old ideas than an unresolved leading note in the 
final chord could not be imagined; yet if the chord as it has been written here be held on 
an organ or any other tone-sustaining instrument and listened to attentively, it will be 
found that it comes to a quite natural close; that there is no essential unrest or desire for 
completion; and that as a final chord it has only a darker, more complex, more mysteri- 
ous quality than a plain common sense chord of F major. The truth is, that the modern 
ear treats all notes as harmonies or overtones of some fundamental which is possibly not 
physically heard; and that the increase in the harmonic range of modern music is simply 
due to the fact that our ears have become educated to imagine and reconcile a far wider 
series of these harmonics than were the ears of an earlier generation. 

‘Although, as has been said, the most immediate promising school of new composition 
is the English, the work of this school is almost entirely confined to instrumental and 
symphonic music which no modern school or opera has developed. The works of the 
popular Italian ccmposers such as Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and Puccini make a great 
appeal to the public which frequent fashionable opera houses; but so far as real artistic 
progress is concerned they are almost negligible. Their appeal is spectacular and sensa- 
tional rather than artistic. From every point of view they are a retrogression from the 
position attained by Wagner. The characteristics of the recent successes in this school 
are absurdity of plot, crude delineation of character, and careful subordination’to the 
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requirements of the prime donne and the star tenor, and sufficient opportunity for spec- 
tacular mounting to make them acceptable to the managers of metropolitan opera houses, 
Hf the few attempts made at modern English opera have been negligible, it is no doubt 
partly due to the difficulties against which English composers have still to contend in 
getting a hearing for elaborate works; and if the demand for English opera continues to 
meet with little or no response, it is because the public at large has not really as yet de- 
veloped a serious taste for opera. 

Many experiments have been made in running a season of opera in Englich at popu- 
Jar prices, but they are almost always financially unsuccessful, although they meet with 
enough encouragement from the public, to foster the hope that in this respect also the 
musical sense of England will continue to develop. The most conspicuous experiment 
in this direction was made by Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, who, at the cost of {200,000 built 
and equipped the London Opera House, 2 handsome and luxurious building situated in 
Kingsway. Here he conducted three seasons of grand opera, but failing to secure the 
necessary support he abandoned the enterprise in the spring of ror2. His failure has 
been variously explained, but it was chiefly due to his attempt to combine two quite 
opposite interests, due to his imperfect knowledge of London social conditions. He 
tried on the one hand to rival Covent Garden and to attract part at least of the fashion- 
able audience to whom the opera is a social function, and also to attract the musical 
public which has learnt to demand a high standard of performance and repertoire. The 
standard of performance in Mr. Hammerstein’s house was excellent, but the judgment 
shown in the selection of the repertoire was hopelessly at fault. Money was poured out 
on the lavish mounting of old-fashioned and obsolete operas which had never been 
really alive, and are more than dead to-day. Mr. Hammerstein was artistically in this 
respect some half a century behind the time. ‘The fashionable world failed to support 
him; as a result, his project was abandoned and his opera house converted into a Cinemato- 
graph theatre. The enterprise of Mr. Thomas Beecham met with far more artistic, 
but no greater financial success, although by his seasons of modern opera (and his pro- 
ductions included the works of Richard Strauss) he proved that there was a steady 
popular support for opera in English at popular prices. 

A quite new development in the presentation of opera is worth mentioning, as it may 
indicate a certain movement of popular taste. It is the performance of short operas in 
full on the music-hall stage. Mascagni conducted his Cavalleria Rusticana nightly at 
the London Hippodrome for a long season, and other short works adequately performed 
with a full chorus and orchestra have also found a place in recent variety programmes. 
But none of these conditions are at all likely to help in the development for which all 
musicians are eagerly looking, a truly modern art of opera. The works of Strauss, of 
which much was expected, have not succeeded in filling this want. It is just possible 
that with the development of spectacular dancing and the great impulse given to the 
new conception of scenic decoration by Gordon Craig and Prof. Reinhardt, the new 
opera may emerge, as did the old, from the dance and the ballet. (Fitson Youns.) 


PAINTING! SCULPTURE? AND ARCHITECTURE* 
Painting.—On November 8, 1910 there was opened at the Grafton Galleries 
in London an exhibition which has exercised the most far-reaching influence upon 
every phase of artistic activity in England. The movement illustrated 
Sunlge™ by that exhibition has been an active force in France, and indeed all 
over Europe, for some years, although it had only sent a faint echo across 
the Channel, where it was given the somewhat vague and meaningless name of “‘Post- 
Tuppressionism”— in preference to “ Synthesism” and other terms suggested for it. 
This Post-Impressionism is a revolt against the tyranny exercised by realistic repre- 
sentation over the art of the later nineteenth century, just as earlier in the century 
5. «Be seg. and allied articles enumerated in Index Volume p. 886. 
1See Be Be re A806 soon aied articles enumerated ip ney ox Volune p87. 
© See EL B. fi, 360 ef se and allied articles enumerated in Index Volume p, 884. 
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Realism had been a revolt against the tyranny of academic classicism. Post-Im- 
pressionism derives from Impressionism (see EZ. B. xiv, 343) and is at the same time 
the negation of Impressionist principles. It is an art of expression rather than of 
impression, It derives from Manet’s mass-impressionism, which had already done 
much towards eliminating chiaroscuro and simplifying the planes in pictorial work. 
It also derives from Monet’s colour-impressionism with its analysis of light into the 
constituent spectral colours and insistence on colour vibration as the principal factor 
in the painter’s art. 

In the hands of such neo-impressionists as Signac, Seurat and Cross, Monet’s 
application of the discoveries of spectral analysis had become purely scientific and 
mechanical, their canvases being filled with a system of round dots or square touches 
of identical shape and regular intervals. The first Post-Impressionists shrank from 
the imitative objectivity of these Neo-Impressionists, and used colour and form as 
symbols for the expression of their personal emotions, One of the best definitions 
of Post-Impressionism is “‘ a new recognition of the principle that objects cannot 
be depicted as they exist in reality, but only as they appeal to the spirit of the indi- 
vidual; that their emotional significance — the bond that links man to his surround- 
ings — can be expressed only by a full confession of personal experience.” 

The three founders of the new movement —the dominant personalities whose 
achievement stands out from the bulk of eccentric, incompetent and often absurd 
productions of the lesser men who sailed under the same flag — were Paul Cézanne 
(1839-1906), Paul Gauguin (1848-1903), and Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890). 

Cézanne, born in 1839 at Aix’ in Provence, the son of a prosperous banker, was 
educated for the law, but felt strongly drawn towards art and was allowed to enter the 
Céranne, Académie Suisse in Paris in 1862, Having failed to gain access to the Ecole 

des Beaux-Arts he had for a time to work in his father’s bank; but he even- 
tually returned to Paris and art, the influences to which he submitted being those of 
Courbet, Manet and Pissarro. An allowance from his father enabled him to follow his 
passionate love of art without having to depend on the very remote chance of selling 
his pictures. He worked with real passion, struggling with all his might to arrive at 
“ the coherent architectural effect of the masterpieces of primitive art,” and caring 
little for what became of the pictures upon which he had spent his fiery energy. But 
it was only on rare occasions that he was able to express his ideals. He was insuffi- 
ciently trained, and remained to the end heavy and clumsy in his manipulation of the 
brush, Cézanne took part in the Communist rising of 1871. He died at Aix on Sep- 
tember 22, 1906. The character of Lantier in Zola’s “ L’Oeuvre ” was partly drawn 
from Cézanne 

Paul Gauguin was born in Paris in 1848, the son of a Breton father and a Creole 
mother. It was only at the age of thirty, after having been a cabin-boy and a bank 

clerk, that under the influence of Pissarro, Degas and Cézanne he took 
Ganguia. to painting, his early work being closely akin to that of Pissarro, His 
whole temperament made it impossible for him to live and work in Paris. He went 
first to Brittany, then to Martinique (in 2887), whence he only returned to go with 
Vincent Van Gogh to the South of France, where the two collaborated until Van Gogh 
after a murderous attack on his friend was removed to a lunatic asyium. In 1891 
Gauguin finally broke away from Europe and civilisation and went to Tahiti, where 
he took a native wife and lived the primitive life of the natives, interrupted only by 
2 few visits to his native France, until he died on May 9, 1903. 

In the primitive surroundings of the South Sea Islands he endeavoured, with a 
good deal of success, to regain something of the decorative grandeur and expressive 
simplicity of primitive art. That the barbarous splendour of his colour has great 
decorative value, and that there is a certain archaic monumentality in his design, can- 
not be denied. Yet it is equally certain that with him, too, the achievement fell 
frequently short of the intention. Although trained in the Impressionist School, 
Gauguin, in his Inter work, has nothing in cotemon with its practice. His colouring 
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is conventional and arbitrary, his outline heavy and emphatic, his treatment of the 
human form synthetically simplified. 

‘Vincent Van Gogh, who is in many ways the most interesting figure of this group, 
was born at Groot Zundert, in Holland, in 1853, the son of a Lutheran clergyman. 
Van Gogh. He began life as a salesman at Goupil & Co.’s, the well known art dealers, 

then went to England as a teacher, and returned to Holland in 1877 to 
study theology. Impatient of the narrowness of the school teaching, and impelled 
by real religious ardour, he took up missionary work among the rough miners at Boringe 
in Belgium. It was in this milieu that he began to practice drawing, and on his return 
to his parents in 1881 he was sent to his brother-in-law Anton Mauve to receive in- 
struction in painting. His passionate impulsiveness and restlessness made him again 
impatient to work independently, but four years later, recognising the disadvantages 
of insufficient training, he submitted himself — for a few months only —to the dis- 
cipline of the Antwerp Academy. 

In 1886 he went to Paris, where he entered the circle of the Impressionists and 
became friendly with Gauguin. In the next year Van Gogh went to Provence, and 
induced Gauguin to join him at Arles for the purpose of collaboration, The two 
artists, united only by their revolutionary tendencies, were wholly at variance in their 
disposition. Frequent quarrels between them reached their climax when Van Gogh 
attacked Gauguin with a razor and subsequently in a fit of remorse mutilated himself 
and was taken to a lunatic asylum. He had many hucid intervals and continued to 
paint with unabated enthusiasm. In 1889 he was taken charge of by Dr. Gachet, 
at Anvers-sur-Oise, in whose garden he shot himself on July 28, 1890. 

Van Gogh’s undisciplined, erratic, tragic life is reflected in his art. Of his absolute 
sincerity, of the intensity of his emotions, there can be no doubt. That his frenzied 
brushwork, his furious hatchet strokes of paint, his concentration upon the essential 
significance conveyed to him by each subject, served their purpose is equally certain. 
But not daly are his paintings marred by an absolute contempt of surface quality and 
of what is commonly called beauty, but both his conception and his execution fre- 
quently, and especially in his later work, suggest an unhinged mind. His insanity 
in itself is no excuse for condemning his best work, which has qualities that entitle Van 
Gogh to a position among the great artists of the nineteenth century. 

In the art of Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh, who have already been called 
the “ old masters ” of the new movement, is to be found the germ of all the later de- 

velopments. It is extremely difficult to draw a line of division between 

Paty ae those recent attempts that are based on the confusion of art with science, 
sloaists. but which are nevertheless the outcome of honest conviction, and those 
_ which are either the expression of insanity or at least abnormality, or those 
which owe their origin to mere fumisterie and sensationalism. What they all have in 
common is contempt of mere representation of natural facts. At the second Post- 
Impressionist exhibition, held in London at the Grafton Galleries in 1912, Henri Matisse 
and P. Picasso represented the extremes to which art may be led by the application 
of these new principles. Matisse, an artist of immense ability, endowed with a rare 
sense of rhythm in le and colour, can scarcely be taken seriously in' his grotesque 
contortions and simplifications. He tried to Jook upon nature with the unsophisti- 
cated eyes of a child, and his paintings, whilst betraying the experienced hand that 
simulates incapacity, too often succeed in suggesting the achievement of the nursery. 

Picasso, the head of the so-called “ Cubist ” school, has in his latest phase cut 
entirely adrift from anything that approaches recognisable representation. His 
Cabtem, recent pictures are merely indesctibably tangled geometrical diagrams. 

Cubism is supposed to be based on searching for the volume of objects 
and to “render unspeakable cosmic sympathies perceptible”; but it is really the 
outcome of an absolute misconception of the function of art. Even if it be taken for 
granted that the advanced Post-Impressionists are sincere and actually feel the emo- 
tions they try to express, this alone does not constitute art. The purpose of a work 
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of art is not only to express, but to communicate emotion, and the mathematical 
science of cubism cannot possibly commmunicate any emotion. 

The Italian Futurist movement, at the head of which are the painters Boccioni 
and Severini, is an outcome of Post-Impressjonism and Cubism, although the Futur- 

ists themselves profess to regard even Cubism as antiquated and academic. 
[he Futor An exhibition held by the Futurists in London in the Spring of 1912 achieved 

a succés de scandale and evoked an outburst of derision and indignation, 
the public refusing to take these artists seriously. Like Cubism, Futurism fails be- 
cause it is too scientific, and in addition too literary, to have any close connection with 
pictorial art, the appeal of which must depend upon visual evidence. 

Post-Impressionism, leaving aside its more extravagant recent offshoots, is really 
an attempt to approach the art ideal of the Far East, with its contempt for literal 
representation, its insistence on rhythm and on the spiritual significance that underlie 
the outward appearance of nature. But the refinements of a calligraphic style of ex- 
pression are essential for the attainment of this end; and Post-Impressionism was 
bound to fail, because it had adopted the coarse technical language of Impressionism. 
It is for this reason that the real importance of Post-Impressionism lies not in its actual 
achievement but in its stimulating effect upon all recent art. In England, where the 
Grafton Gallery exhibition followed close upon an exhibition of Early Chinese painting 
at the British Museum in 1910, this effect was far-reaching and wholesome. Evidences 
of new vitality, of a more lively emphasis of structure, design and colour, imme- 
diately appeared at all exhibitions, and even at that stronghold of tradition, the Royal 
Academy. Artists like Augustus Jobn, a masterly draughtsman and a painter gifted 
with a rare sense of decorative and’ expressive design, and Prof. C. J. Holmes, remark- 
able for the structural emphasis of his mountain landscapes, had already independ- 
ently moved in the same direction as the French Post-Impressionists, without falling 
into their glaring faults. But in the last few years Post-Impressionism has taken 
firm root among British artists, the most notable group being the painters and illus- 
trators connected with the magazine Rhythm (Peploe, Fergusson, Anne Estelle Rice, 
etc.), and the so-called “‘ Camden Town group,” to whom, under the guidance of Mr. 
Roger Fry, is due the decoration of the London Borough Polytechnic. 

Whilst modern art has been feverishly searching for new channels of expression, 
the attention of the wéalthy picture-buyers has been miore than ever centred in the 
O18 mt masterpieces of the great dead. During 1911 and 1912 scarcely a month 

* was allowed to pass without bringing news of the further depletion of Eng- 
land’s artistic heritage to swell the collections of American museums and financiers, 
‘The passing of Rembrandt’s masterpiece “ The Mill” from Lord Lansdowne’s collec- 
tion to that of Mr. Widener, in Philadelphia, was deplored in England as a national 
loss, for which the acquisition by the National Gallery of the Castle Howard Mabuse, 
“ The Adoration of the Magi,” was scarcely sufficient compensation. Still, Mabuse’s 
famous picture is a work of eminent importance, since it marks in brilliant fashion 
the close of the great period of Flemish art which was so gloriously initiated by the 
brothers Van Eyck’s “ Adoration of the Lamb” at St. Bavon, in Ghent. 

A feeling of consternation, akin only to that which was experienced by the whole 
civilised world on the occasion of the collapse of the Venice Campanile, was caused 

by the news, in August rorr, that Leonardo da Vinci’s portrait of Mona 
Tie Mea® Lisa, known as “ La Gioconda,” had been stolen from the Salon Carré 

at the Louvre. The whole world shares the loss of this unique master- 
piece, of the recovery of which there is but little hope. 

On the occasion of the International Exhibition at Rome in zgrr, British art, both 
ancient and moder, scored a distinct triumph, the British section meeting with general 

‘approval and admiration, This section was arranged by the newly created 
Btem*, Exhibition Department of the Board of Trade. The building, the designs 

for which is an adaptation of the facade of St. Paul’s by Mr. Lutyens, is 
to be used as the permanent headquarters of the proposed British School in Rome. 
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Extensive structural alterations have been effected during the years 1912 and 19ta 

at the National Gallery in London, the west wing being considerably extended and 

the east wing rebuilt. The additional space thus provided has made it 

Beg Natlone! possible to re-arrange the vast collection in a more satisfactory manner, 

and to find place for the numerous recent additions to the National col- 

lection without having to overcrowd the walls. The National Gallery now compares 
favourably with the best arranged public galleries of the world. 

Sculpture —The revulsion from academism, realism and impressionism has in the 
art of sculpture led to a movement that has much in common with Post-Impressionism 
pa in painting. This movement is far more widespread on the Continent of 

atea "Europe than in England. The dominating feature of its main current is 
@ return to archaic massiveness and simplicity, which is particularly notice- 
able in the recent monumental sculpture of Germany and Austria. In France little 
encouragement has been officially given to this archaistic art, which harps back upon 
ancient Egypt, Assyria and Cnossus, and which, with all its affectation of primitive 
rude strength, has not sufficient real vitality and sincerity to exercise a permanent 
influence, although its more eccentric manifestations naturally attract considerable 
attention at exhibitions. Maillol and Bourdelle are the most gifted sculptors of this 
synthetic archaistic group. The grotesque plastic contortions and malformations 
of Henri Matisse are so obviously produced with the intention to startle and shock, 
that they do not deserve serious consideration. 

Strangely enough it was left to one of the very few English Post-Impressionists — 
for Jacob Epstein, though Russian by birth, lives and works in England and is gen- 
erally counted as an English artist — to shock French officialdom to such an extent 
by his Oscar Wilde tomb for the Pére Lachaise cemetery, that steps were actually 
taken to prevent the unveiling of the monument, which, not without good reason, 
was considered unfit for exposure to public view. 

Perhaps the most important event connected with the sculpture of 1911-1912 was 
the completion of Stevens’s Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. After a 

miserable history of blundering extending over 45 years the screens were 
? a removed from round the completed memorial on January 24, 1912. It 
Momorial, will be remembered that Alfred Stevens (Z. B. xxv, 905) died leaving 
the work completed with the exception of the bronze equestrian statue 
that surmounts the whole, Fortunately he had prepared a model for this, and Mr. 
John Tweed, who was commissioned to complete the work, has followed and developed 
fang suggestions of the great sculptor, The result is, however, hardly as happy as could 
‘The Renaissance style of horse is in keeping with the rest of the monu- 
bofle but the figure of the Duke is perched high upon the horse’s withers, and the 
little stumpy legs are drawn up, making the figure of ill proportions and unpleasing 
gesture. The light moreover is too bad properly to illuminate the monument. It 
is significant of the heightened interest now taken in sculpture, that attempts are 
being made to discover and preserve the scattered works of Stevens. During No- 
vember and December torr and January 1912 an exhibition of his paintings and draw- 
ings was held at the Tate Gallery; and on November rs, ro11 Sir William Richmond, 
on behalf of the Stevens Memorial Committee, presented to the trustees a bust of 
Stevens by Professor Edouard Lantéri. A cast of Stevens’s magnificent chimney piece 
at Dorchester House has also been placed in the Tate Gallery. The interest in Stevens 
has been largely promoted by the labours of the Memorial Committee, and more 
especially by the inspiration of the late Alphonse Legros. 

‘The revolutionary influence of Auguste Rodin has become more marked during 

the last three years, and the publication of several books dealing with the work of 
this sculptor has stimulated the desire to break away frqm traditional 
Regis. orthodoxy, This movement bas been felt both in Europe and America, 
and though due in part tq the influence of the great French sculptor, it 
must be regarded ag the outcome of the general state of unrest and upheaval which 
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has marked the early yeara of this century. With the loosening of authority and 
discipline has grown the desire for individual expression; and, except in a few instances 
of men of strong character and genuine ability, the movement has fostered a disregard 
of technique and often of those fundamental principles which cannot be dissociated 
from the making of good sculpture. Roughly the position of sculpture may be re- 
garded as of thtee factions: the steady and often uninspired though financially suc- 
cessful academic; the revolutionary and frequently chaotic, making appeal to journal- 
istic exploitation; and those few artists of intelligence who have in their strong indi- 
vidualism been misunderstood by the lesser intelligences. 

In a letter to the Times April 5, 1910, Professor Waldstein replied to those few 
utilitarians who would devote subscribed funds to the building of refuges and to the 

assistance of hospitals in preference to the embellishment of cities with 
Memorial sculptural monuments, This letter would appear to typify the general 

feeling for public statuary and the appreciation, both public and private, 
of good modern sculpture. In England the last two years have seen great advance 
in general demand. As a case in point it is worth noting that no fewer than four 
memorials were proposed in connection with the loss of the Titanic,” and subscrip- 
tion lists opened within three months after the disaster. 

Foremost amongst recent European monuments are the important memorial to 
Victor Emanuel in Rome (inaugurated in rorr), that of Queen Victoria by Sir Thomas 
Brock in front of Buckingham Palace, and the Quadriga by Captain Adrian Jones 
placed in 1912 on Burton’s arch on Constitution Hill, London. .While these three works 
must be identified with the academic school, the Memorial at Buckingham Palace 
reveals the influence of that unhealthy searching for swirling lines that made its ap- 
pearance in the schools a decade ago. These works are in no way calculated to have 
influence upon modern sculpture. 

The original design by Bertram Mackennal for the King Edward Memorial, 
which was adopted March rozz (but subsequently abandoned), and the model for 
which was exhibited in the Royal Academy 1912, revealed little that is personal i in 
conception, and though Mr. Mackennal is one of the least academic amongst eminent 
British sculptors, his work must find its place between that which bears the influence 
of Alfred Stevens and that which bears the impress of the so-called “ art nouveau.” 
More than a touch of this “ art nouveau ” feeling is to be found in Sir George Framp- 
ton’s recently erected ‘ Peter Pan” monument in Kensington Gardens. 

The sculpture at the National Gallery of British Art received a valuable addition 
through the presentation by Mr. and Mrs. E. Sadler of Havard Thomas’ statue “ Lyci~ 

das,” whilst the same artist’s “ Thyrsis,” which was the most remarkable 
Sie” statue of the Royal Academy of x912, was acquired by the Felton.Bequest 

Committee for the National Gallery of Melbourne, Australia, a rare in- 
stance of sound judgment on the part of a collective body. Havard Thomas belongs 
neither to the Academic school nor to any strictly modern movement. His art is 
based on a sound understanding of the best Greek tradition and distinguished by the 
greatest perfection of tooling. 

Great bodies are ever slow of movement. This borne in mind, no surprise can be 
evoked by the predilection shown for the academic work by those elected to represent 
the public taste. Academism will never die. It may be modified and altogether 
changed, but it will always represent the art of the preceding generation. Having 
the public to serve, and the public having learnt to admire the work of their previous 
generation, the representative of public taste finds no security except in buying that 
which has been improved upon. The outcome of this public buying — pi 
by committee — is the prolongation as far as possible of the life of a decrepit art, and 
consequently almost every public monument represents the art of the age preceding 
that of its erection. 

France, the traditional pioneer of ail things new and revolutionary, countenanced 
Auguste Rodin, and Rodin being a Frenchman, the British official mind has accepted 
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him. Setting aside the political nature of such invitations as might be inspired by 
the Foreign Office, a debt is due in the case af Rodin to those whose initiative, through 
the National Art Collections Fund, has secured for London a bronze cast of “ The 
Burghers of Calais,” which is to be erected in Westminster. Rodin has in addition 
been commissioned to execute a memorial to Whistler for Chelsea. 

Nowhere has Rodin won greater admiration than in America. In the last two 
years the change has been remarkable. G. Borglum, the greatest sculptor perhaps 

that America has produced (though Saint-Gaudens would usually be ranked 
suypkes above him), and himself a disciple of the French master, has been to a 

great extent the leading spirit of revolt. But unlike England, where only 
that is accepted which has borne the test of time, America has no apron strings of 
tradition to hold to, and with youthful enthusiasm the work of Rodin has been 
bought for most of the important galleries throughout the United States. 

The influence is immediate, but not altogether received with understanding. The 
exhibitions at the Pennsylvania Academy at Philadelphia have included some fine small 
works and many that are unintelligible. The New York Academy, which must rank 
second to Philadelphia, is no better. Here have been shown works in marble and bronze 
that ape the general appearance of Rodin’s work, but show much ignorance of the 
art of sculpture and a lack of ordinary culture. ‘The tightness and hard appearance 
of much American work must be ascribed to the employment of plasticine, a modelling 
paste of an oily nature, that does not require the constant damping necessary to clay, 
but which has none of the freedom and looseness which clay affords. 

Architecture.—In present-day English architecture it is exceedingly difficult to 
differentiate between the efforts which have been purely individual and spontaneous 
in their inception and those which have been inspired and brought about by some- 
thing of a general movement, however sluggish or ephemeral. This is due to the lack 
of any cylt or feshion such 2s the genuine or emotional and hysterical secessions and 
movements in the related arts. There has been, and in some of the Continental Euro- 
pean cities there is still, a movement akin to Post-Impressionism; but in England it 
has never taken root and is already practically dead. As in painting and sculpture, 
it took the shape of a return to severe archaic simplicity. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation building in the Strand is the most typical of the few examples in London. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of recent development has been the shedding 
of much of the affectation of the archaic and a return to the classical examples of the 

ornamental, if not always of the structural, in the art of building. In 
Exroper "this respect England seems to have only followed the example of the various 

capital communities on the European Continent. Paris and Vienna, after 
discarding the academic and searching vainly for a synthetic basis of design, have 
returned to the classical forms of their forbears with perhaps a fuller understanding of 
their application. Berlin and Munich, with their heavier handling of the same themes, 
have developed a romantic manner of expression which is distantly, yet quite evident- 
ly, related to the great period of the South German principalities, such as Wurzburg, 
Carlsruhe, etc. The influence set in motion by such achievements as the Kursaal 
and environment at Wiesbaden, the Law Courts at Munich, and Reichstag and other 
buildings in Berlin, and the Opera House in Stuttgart, has overborne the secessionist 
protest whilst taking some suggestions from the life which was undoubtedly inherent. 
in so much, and to this extent at least it is now clear that it is indebted. The evolu- 
tion and development of modern comfort and convenience, and the added intricacy 
involved, have brought the modern architect in his search for suggestion to a livelier 
appreciation and # more catholic view of much of the later Renaissance. 

The plastic treatment of classical forms, at one time decried like other art expres- 
sions of the period, is now being absorbed by the European architect to the full in his 
‘distraction at having to treat a complexity of inward utilitarianism with facades of any 
grace. “ Baroque ” has ceased to be 2 byword for all that is licentious and ungoverned 
in fancy, and the best examples are fast being recognised as peculiarly fit and purpose~ 
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ful, as one might have expected from those materialists who devised them. The 
Jesuit Churches of Venice and Vienna, the pleasure houses of the Romans and the 
palaces of Louis XIV. and Charles IL., have an austerity and reticence until recently 
unsuspected, and it is modern complexity of life that has called for a style so adapt~ 
able. It may be in addition that the lighter spirit now pervading the Protestant 
countries has evoked a free and more demonstrative manner of expression, and the 
literary motive so much in evidence in modern music, and the didactic element in the 
plastic arts have their equivalent in a freer expression in architecture, with its details 
of sculpture and decoration. 

In English and American architecture the “ grand manner” quoted by Reynolds 
was a motive which was bound to recur. The recent researches made in the early 

eighteenth century and the period just before are in the art of architecture 
England. iikely to have full effect. The works by Professor Reginald Blomfield 
(who succeeded Leonatd Stokes as President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects) and W. H. Ward in this field have been notable influences. The great draughts- 
men, such as Marot and Le Pautre, are now as familiar to us as Piranesi. Their fan- 
tasies, though so seldom materialised, yet proved a mine of wealth for those in search 
of new motives. The wealth of invention which never degenerated into the bizarre 
has placed the French School of the Baroque first as an influence in this revival. Al- 
ready in America, where architects have for so long been obsessed with the sophistry 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, one can see the influence of this earlier and more clastic 
manner, founded perhaps on a desire for the expression of @ more racial character, 
as much as to escape from what was rapidly becoming a formula. 

‘The lack of scholarly training characteristic of the last generation in English archi- 
tecture is still the deterring factor in the progress which has here been outlined, but the 
evidence of a definite trend is apparent even in the unaccomplished efforts of recent 
years, It is true that public works of the importance of the new approach to Bucking- 
ham Palace, the New London County Hall now in progress, the very large commercial 
buildings in London such as Whiteley’s new premises and the West-End establish~ 
ments rebuilt, all show a wavering spirit and a tentative handling of the themes drawn. 
upon from the sources described. Yet there is underlying them a distinct flavour of 
the early eighteenth century or late seventeenth century spirit, and an attempt to 
embody the strength of handling characteristic of the masters of these periods. 

London buildings such as the new Hall built by the Wesleyan body at, Westminster, 
the new Automobile Club, the Christian Scientists’ Church in (yxzon Street, and 
certain business premises in the West-End of a smalles.xczite than the large emporjums, 
show a far less hesitant manner, a complete ks.owledge of the style and possibilities, 
combined with discriminating use of mgdern sculpture. | 

But enough has been said to shusw the direction in which the architectural art not 
only of England but of Europe ffenerally is now moving. France, with her academic 

leaning strengthened by a revulsion from the lapses of the past ten years, 
fiahes, is affected by this freer and more emotional, or perhaps it is better to say 

sculptural, ma nner; and her influence is particularly strong in England at 
present owing to such schools as the one at Liverpool University, the training of which 
is so largely based ow the Beaux-Arts School; whilst the work of certain French 
architects in Londogi, and especially the interior work of French decorators, is leav- 
ing a definite influgnce which is not to be escaped. We have had the Greek phase, 
then the Gothic cyilt, and later the Early Renaissance; but in the present period it 
seems to be naty to revert ta the phase of the Renaissance nearest to us. The 
afterglow is now more powerful in its appeal than the once brilliant sun of the 
meridian of its power. Its slanting rays reach out to us, and by their nearness ap- 
parently have yaore power to revivify than the more intense but more distant fame 
at its genith. 

Considerable public interest was aroused towards the end of 1912 in the designa 
prepared by Siz Aston Webb, and adopted by the Office of Works, for the retacing of 
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Buckingham Palace, It had long been generally recognised that the old, dingy and 
Tather featureless facade was unworthy of the residence of the British monarch. At 
the same time, when Sir Aston Webb was asked to prepare his designs, the 
Beckiarke= restrictions and conditions were such that the result was bound to ba an 
unsatisfactory compromise. The design for the new facade, with its 
taised cornice and balustrade and its rews of pilasters introduced between the windows, 
is certainly richer and more ornate, but is lacking in clear articulation and in that 
breadth which, despite all shortcomings, distinguished the original building. 
The violent manifestoes issued by the leaders of the Italian Futurist movement, 
who advocate the wholesale destruction of old buildings, museums and monuments, 
should not be taken in too literal a sense. They are meant to express 
The ie nothing more than a patriotic desire that Italy should take her place among 
in Veni, modern nations and develop her natural resources, instead of living on 
the bounty of foreign tourists. That the growing consciousness of power 
and the spread of a new imperialism are accompanied by respect of the great achieve- 
ments of Italy in the past is proved by the adherence to the best tradition of the Re- 
naissance in the many fine buildings that have been erected all over Italy in recent 
years, and in such works as the restoration, or rather rebuilding, of the Campanile 
in Venice. The decision to undertake the formidable task of rebuilding this tower 
brick by brick, exactly as it was before the fall, was taken immediately after the catas- 
trophe of July r2, 1902; and the new Campanile, in every way an exact replica of the 
original building, but on stronger foundations and provided with a passenger lift, was 
inaugurated on April 25, 1912. Over 1,200,000 twelve-inch bricks, 24,000 cwt. of 
cement, 58,000 cubic feet of Istrian stone and 1,000 cwt. of iron were used for the 
gigantic structure, the total cost, including the laborious reconstruction of Sansovini’s 
Loggetta with all its sculptural adornments, being not more than £88,000. 
bd (P. G. Konopy.) 


AMERICAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
In the conditions promoting the development of these arts in the United States 
it has become peculiarly necessary to recognise certain civic influences. Large plans 
for the beautification of great centres like Washington, Chicago and San Francisco, 
plans embracing new sireets and park systems as well as monuments of architecture 
and sculpture, have reacted upon the ambitions of smaller communities, and out of a 
for artists. This for the improvement of taste there have come richer opportunities 


have i d in number and ‘are iso stimulated the activities of the museums, which 


‘The most important of the museums bull, exercising more and more useful functions. 


couraging native talent by the organisation of special exhpiti, Thus 
shows at the Camegie Institute in Pittsburg, the Penusylecce"Acanony ta Phil 
delphia, and the Art Institute in Chicago, and the biennial extajbition at the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, have had ‘2 profound effect upon painters asnd sculptors and upon 
the interest af the people in artistic matters, It is now customary, too, for some exhi- 
bitions to be carried about the country, the season from the auttimn to the spring 
brine divided up amongst half a doven of the larger end smaller museums. ‘The result 
crea hs es ae 's audience, multiply the prizes for which he may compete and 
‘Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, the principal in&tituti ii 
. Jt Pp 7 titution of its 
kind in the United States, has successfully assumed as one of its speci: 1 tasks the ar- 
Fangem one of ee erase exhibitions which consecrate in {ome sort the 
genius of the country’s leading artists, Following its memorial exhibitions of works 
by Whistler and Saint-Gaudens, it has more recently paid similar tribm tet the late 
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Winslow Homer and has made an important display of early American portrait paint- 
ers. It has also shared in the development of the international projects which have 
latterly brought new currents into the artistic atmosphere, It was an exhibition of 
modern German art at the Metropolitan that led to the holding of a kind of return 
exhibition of American art in Berlin. The aim of the Hispanic Museum in New York, 
restricted in its gallery space, has been to present more especially the work of Euro- 
peans. It has shown the paintings of the two Spaniards, Joaquin Sorolla and Ignacio 
Zuloaga, and the sculptures of the Russian Troubetskoy. The Albright Art Gallery 
in Buffalo brought over in the winter of r911-12 a collection of modern French paintings 
which was later exhibited elsewhere in the country, and since then the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation has made in New York and other cities an exhibition of 
150 paintings from Sweden, Norway and Denmark. In the early summer of 191@ 
Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit, who has given his collection of Orientalia and of works 
by Whistler to the Federal government, showed 175 of his treasures in the National 
Museum at Washington. 

The exhibitions of the National Academy of Design in New York and those which 
appear with similar regularity in other large cities have testified to an excellent average 
in American art rather than to the rise of new and original figures, It is in landscape 
that the school is perhaps most advanced, continuing profitably to study the problems 
of light which the French Impressionists long ago brought forward, but remaining faith- 
ful also to the Barbizon tradition and to that established by the native pioneers and 
masters, George Inness, Alexander H. Wyant and Homer Martin, On the basis of 
these varied inspirations the landscape painters express a warmly individualised feel- 
ing for nature. Looking at the mass of recent work the inevitable conclusion is that 
the artists who interpret the sentiment of the American countryside form the contingent 
that is most sensitive, most skilful, and most legitimately popular. The figure paint- 
ers producing easel pictures are chiefly contented with the morceau, painting from 
the single model, posed in the studio, works purely decorative in motive; but a few 
more venturesome artists have followed a realistic trend, seeking their subjects out 
of doors, in the country and in the streets of cities. Two names may be cited, both 
from amongst the younger men. George Bellows (b. 1882) has found good material 
among the ragamuffins of New York and has used it to good purpose. Charles W. 
Hawthorne (b. 872), painting the fisher folk of Cape Cod and types of ordinary Amer- 
ican life, has lifted himself well above the ruck both in his technique and in the fresh 
personal force of his work. The only really notable sensation provided by an American 
painter jn the period under review was one due, however, to a veteran, John S, Sargent. 
The exhibition of his Italian water colours in New York in March, 1912, was a memo- 
rable demonstration of the possibilities of the medium in the hands of a brilliant master. 

In mural decoration American figure painters have been zealous and effective, 
rising with authority to the chances offered them by the civic developments already 
noted. Kenyon Cox and Edwin H. Blashfeld are notable amongst those who have 
produced for public buildings handsome and workmanlike symbolical schemes, faith- 
ful to earlier European conventions. Admirable experiments have been made by 
Frederick D. Marsh (b. 1872) and Everett Shinn (b. 1873) in the free utilisation of 
subjects available in everyday life. The outstanding achievement in this direction 
is that of the late Edwin A. Abbey in the Capitol at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where 
he has illustrated the mining and oil industries of the region in an elaborate and impres- 
sive series of monumental compositions. It is at Harrisburg, too, against the facade 
of the same building, that George Grey Barnard, in some colossal groups, has put to 
his credit the most important of recent American designs in plastic art associated 
with architecture. Amongst public monuments the statue of William Cullen Bryant 
in New York, modelled by Herbert Adams, may also be mentioned. Adolph A. Wein- 
man (b. 1870) struck a new and promising note when, in collaboration with the archi- 
tects, McKim, Mead & White, he produced a polychrome relief for the pediment of 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church in New York. In view of the thorough 
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success of this pediment it is to be expected that colour will ultimately play a larger 
part than at present in American sculptural decoration. 

‘Women have been extending their scope in the field of American art. They pre- 
poaderate, as hitherto, amongst the miniaturists, and they are making progress in other 
spheres, Good sculpture on a large scale has been produced by Janet Scudder, whose 
fountains have won high appreciation, and by Mary Evelyn B. Longman, whose 
bronze doors for the Naval Academy at Annapolis marked her as an artist of distinc- 
tion. The impression left by these doors has since been confirmed by others, also in 
bronze and on an heroic scale, which she designed and modelled for Wellesley College. 
There has been a revival of interest in the United States in small sculptures, portrait 
busts and reliefs of children, studies of animals, paper weights, bowls, and the like, 
and in the group of artists occupied with these things Abastenia Eberle is conspicuous. 
She has disclosed an uncommonly attractive talent in picturesque figurines of familiar 
types, The juniors who have of late won attention in painting are Ellen Emmet (Mrs, 
Rand), and M, Jean McLane (Mrs. Johansen). Both have proved themselves very 
adroit and decorative in the making of portraits. 

Through death American art has latterly suffered some of the heaviest losses in its 
history. The list includes John LaFarge (d. 1910), landscape and figure painter, mural 
decorator, master of the art of stained glass, traveller, lecturer and author; Winslow 
Homer (d. 1910), perhaps the raciest of all painters of American life and famous for 
his marines, done on the New England coast; J. Q. A. Ward (d. 1910), who modelled 
the “Indian Hunter ” and one of the noblest of the statues of George Washington, 
and produced many other important statues of great Americans; Edwin A. Abbey 
(d. 1911), long renowned as an illustrator in black-and-white and later richly fruitful 
in historical paintings and mural decorations; Frederick P. Vinton (d. rgt1), a strong 
painter of portraits, and Frank D. Millet (lost in the “ Titanic,” 1912) who had been 
a war correspondent, painted subjects from old English life, and at the close of his career 
waa active as a mural decorator, taking his themes from American history. 

(Rovat Cortissoz.) 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The public and monumental architecture of the United States increasingly tends 
to become a mere reflection of the official architecture of France. This tendency has 
been produced by the increasing number of Americans who have made their professional 
studies at the Parisian School of Fine Arts, Returning home to practise, these gradu- 
ates have, by their ability, zeal, and close and efficient organisation, practically ex- 
truded ail competition, so far as public architecture is concerned. It would at present 
be hopeless for any architect, in a competition for an important public building, to 
submit a design in any other than the authorised version of the antique, or of the Italian 
Revival of the antique. The prevailing tendency has lately been powerfully reinforced 
in the arrangement of the most costly and important project of public architecture 
now in course of execution in the United States. This is the construction of three 
new buildings for the executive departments of the Federal government in Wash- 
ington, at a total cost of some $10,000,000, The “ style” of these buildings may plausi- 
bly be held to be fixed by the style of the existing department buildings, designed be- 
tween 1835 and 1840, of which two, respectively of the Doric and the Ionic orders, 
were etamples of the Greck Revival at that time prevalent, while the third, in which 
the Corinthian order was employed, was an example of the Italian Renaissance. 
At any rate, the condition was imposed upon the competitors that their designs should 
be * classic.” The designs chosen for execution show no architectural features which 
may not be fonnd in the official buildings of two generations earlier, although the later 
buildings are much superior in magnitude and costliness. 

Public azid quasi-public buildings, elsewhere than in the capital, show the same 
sabjection to French academic influences, whether in the compilation of the details of 
antique architecture or in the modern Parisian variations upon them. Of the former, 
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the Pennsylvania railway station in New York is perhaps the most noteworthy of recent 
examples. This edifice is of great area, roughly 450X750, but of moderate height, 
except in the central transept, containing the “concourse” and the main waiting- 
room. The exterior wails ate impressive by their great length and breadth, effectively 
emphasized by the simplicity of the treatment, which consists in a repetition of similar 
members. In the shorter but architecturally more important front, there are columns 
of the Tuscan order, forming a colonnade, continuous but for the central and terminal 
pavillions, Of the features of the interior the main waiting-room is a reproduction, 
on a considerably enlarged scale, of the Thermae of the Baths of Caracalla in Rome, 
while the structure of the concourse is an undisguised example of modern engineering 
in iron and glass. The second in importance of recent public buildings in New York 
is the Public Library. This shares with the Pennsylvania station the unusual ad- 
vantage of a main frontage of over 4oo feet, in each case obtained by closing 2 street, 
whereas the street system of New York limits the normal frontage of a building to 
200 feet. As in the other case, the unusual length is effectively emphasized, and by 
similar means. The design of the library is derived from a “ project” which obtained 
the grand prize of the Beaux Arts in 1893. Necessarily, it does not proceed from the 
actual requirements of the building, which are accommodated as best they may be to 
a preconceived envelope, insomuch that one of the principal interior divisions is cut 
by a cornice midway of its height and has no expression at all on the outside. A like 
inexpressiveness characterizes all the recent public architecture. The architectural 
feature of the new Court House in Chicago is a colonnade including five of its ten storeys, 
though these storeys ate nowise superior in importance or different in function to the 
storeys not included. In the recent Education Building of the state of New York at 
Albany, a colossal colonnade, of which the columns, 65 feet in height, are metallic 
skeletons surrounded by marble shells, all the storeys are included in the “order,” 
which thus constitutes the entire structure, with the exception of a tall blind attic. 
Yet interiorly the structure is an “office building,” an aggregation of separate and 
equal cells. This mode of design, abandoning specific expression in favour of the 
artificial unity of a grandiose architectural mask, allows no scope for individuality, 
and abandons all hope of a characteristic or national expression in architecture. 

In commercial building a national type has perforce been evolved out of the “ skele- 
ton construction,” developed under the absence in the United States of any restriction 
of law or custom upon the individual owner of the height to which he may carry his 
building. In these many-storeyed buildings it is manifestly impossible to apply the 
formulas or canons of the modern academic interpretation of classic architecture. 
In one “ skyscraper,” (the new building of the Western Union Telegraph Co.) now 
under construction in New York, the architect has indeed undertaken to subdivide a 
wall of some thirty storeys by a superposition of two classic “‘ orders.” More com- 
monly, the architect is content to emphasize, by separateness of material or treat- 
ment, the separateness of the beginning, middle and end, of his wall, more or less 
corresponding to the classic subdivision of base, shaft, and capital, and to garnish the 
more conspicuous parts of the resulting structure with classic detail. This practice, 
however, is not invariable. The latest of the very tall commercial buildings of New 
York (the Woolworth building), thus far the tallest of them, and, next to the Tour 
Eiffel, the tallest building in the world, rejects the classic subdivision into base, shaft 
and capital, or at least the classic proportion between these three members, and chooses 
what may be called, at least in comparison, Gothic treatment. The metallic skeleton 
is distinctly felt through the necessary protective envelope, in this case of terra cotta, 
and the envelope is attenuated to the utmost, in disregard of the accepted classical pro- 
portions. The success of the attempt, as of previous attempts at expressionel treat- 
ment on a less conspicuous and imposing scale, gives some ground for hope that the 
American “ skyscraper” may become a typical work of art, as well as a typical em- 
bodiment of the modern commercial spirit. 

Meanwhile, the successes of American architects have been mainly in dwellings, 
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America. The earliest and best known of these is the Rookwood Pottery in Cincimnati 
(see H. B. vi, 373). The Grueby Pottery (South Boston) produced most excellent 
designs. The Dedham, Massachusetts, tableware enjoys a deserved reputation. 
Besides the actual achievements of the arts and crafts movement, it has exerted 
an influence upon the thought of the time which it is difficult to estimate. Manufac- 
turers, from direct copying, have come to reconstruct and improve their whole manu- 
factured output. Simplicity has been the watchword in house furnishing, to its great 
improvement. Education, in introducing manual training in the schools, has appre- 
hended the lessons inherent in relating head and hand, and in the new consideration 
of educational methods all these lessons will not be forgotten. (Mira Burr Epson.) 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROCESS-WORK' 

The development of the methods of manufacture of the process block has been very 
tapid. Some twenty years have tured a mere experimental effort into a vast business 
which has revolutionised the publication of illustrated works of all kinds. Progress 
at this rate of development was bound to slacken, and at the present moment, owing to 
causes we need not go into, stagnation has taken the place of development. It seems 
to be assumed that the process block, as we know it, has arrived at a state of perfection, 
and such improvements as have been introduced have mainly had for their object the 
cheapening of production by simplifying and speeding up the methods of working. 

The introduction of panchromatic plates, sensitised to a greater range of spectrum 
colours, has done away with the old tedious system of indirect three-colour negatives, 
which required nine operations against three by the direct process. These plates have 
improved results as well as shortened the time of working. 

‘Collodion emulsions have been specially sensitised and speeded up for direct three-col- 
our work, but much has yet to be done in improving colour sensitiveness both in emulsions 
and dry plates. Especially in the matter of green tones, which are yet so imperfectly 
reproduced photographically, that in order to maintain a true balance, much handwork 
in the shape of fine etching is required. 

The Acid Blast Machine for etching has come very much to the front; the intro- 
duction of the Levy machine, named after its American inventor, has shown that 
better results can be obtained in much shorter time than by the old rocking bath, and 
it is being largely adopted. For both blast etching and the ordinary rocking acid bath 
the old method of employing successive rollings up of the metal plate with fatty ink, 
to form a protective resist, has been superseded by powdering the first ink coating with 
“* Dragons Blood ” and heating the plate until the powdered gum melts into and with 
the ink, thus forming a homogeneous resist which reduces the time required for etching 
and produces sharper and deeper results, 

The use of the Lumiere Autochrome plates for three-colour work is also a great 
advance. Many subjects, especially such as are liable to mavement—growing flowers 
out of doors for example—were impossible so long as the necessity for making three 
separate negatives existed. The Lumiere plate gives a record of the whole scheme of 
colour, and the record is so good that it can be used as the original from whichthe 
necessary three negatives can be made. 

Beyond these matters the most important developments have resulted from experi- 
ments upon printing papers, the aim of which has been to find a method for the printing 
of process blocks upon ofinary paper. 

‘The great drawback to the use of the process block has been the necessity for printing 
it on a special paper with a prepared surface, a surface coated with a preparation of white 
clay. This surface, while giving the best result as regards the printing, has rendered 
the paper inconveniently heavy, liable to cracking and breaking, and is costly to produce. 
Continued efforts have been made to find a paper which should be free from these draw- 
backs, but the object seems to have been accomplished not by the invention of 2 new 
paper, but by the introduction of a new machine, and a new method of printing. 

See E. B, xxi, 408 of seg. 
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The Rubber Offset Mackine is being installed somewhat largely in printing establish- 
ments. It is an adaptation of lithography, and the principle of it is that, instead of 
printing from the lithographic stone or metal plate direct onto the paper, the inked 
ptint is impressed upon a sheet of rubber, stretched over an intermediary cylinder, 
and from thence is transferred, or “ offsetted,” on to the paper, which is carried round 
the impression cylinder by grippers in the ordinary way. 

The offset method can be applied to flat bed machines for printing from stone, but 
usually the machine is rotary, and prints rapidly, as many as eight thousand impressions 
per hour being obtained when the machine is mechanically fed. The results are 
excellent, the finest lines and dots of the process block being reproduced on almost any 
quality of paper. It is somewhat of an irony that lithography should come to the 
help of its old enemy the half-tone block. A good deal, however, has still to be done in 
improving the quality of the inks used for the offsets, in securing rubber which shall be 
more sympathetic with the inks, and in other directions. 

Transfers from process hlocks are not so rich and full in colour as could be desired, 
and succeseful experiments have been made in the use of intaglio plates for this transfer 
process. An ordinary half-tone negative is made, from which a positive or transparency 
is prepared. This positive is etched on copper or zinc in the same way as for a photo- 
gravure. A print is pulled from this plate in lithographic ink, which is transferred to 
the zinc or aluminum plate for printing on the offset machine, and an impression taken 
therefrom is offsetted on to the rubber sheet, from which it is printed on any quality of 
paper, with admirable results, the colour from these offsets being rich and velvety similar 
to those produced by the Rembrandt photogravure work. 

Up to the present three-colour work by the offset machine has not been so successful 
as black and white. The coloured inks are a greater difficulty, and the true register, 
so necessary for three-colour ink, is far from a certainty. When these difficulties are 
overcome there will be a vast field of operation open to this new development. 

The Mertens Process.—A most interesting application of this use of intaglio gravure 
with letter press has been made in Germany by Dr. Mertens, who for newspaper work 
has coupled up his rotary intaglio printing machine with a rotary newspaper machine. 
The paper from the‘roll or web first takes the impression from the intaglio plate, passing 
on to the type machine which prints the letter press from the stereo plates. The two 
machines work of course at the same rate, and the result is a newspaper in which the 
illustrations have the rich qualities of photogravure work, produced (it is claimed) at a 
rate of twelve thousand an hour. 

Coupled Up Machines are being applied to the printing of three, four or more coloured 
work, The machines to the required number of colours are coupled up to one driving 
shaft, and the sheets pass from one machine to another, all the colours being priated 
one after another in quick succession, instead of each colour being left some hours to 
dry before imposing another. The use of dryers in the specially prepared inks permits 
of a second, third or fourth printing following immediately on the first without producing 
the muddy effect resulting from the admixture of two colours both equally wet. The 
invention has greatly extended the possibility of the use of colour blocks for ordinary 
illustration by reducing the time necessary for the printing of large editions. 

An interesting application of the Rembrandt intaglio process is in the direction of 
colour work, Attempts to print colours on the rotary intaglio machine have not been 
successful owing to the difficulty of obtaining accurate register on a rotary, but a com- 
promise has been effected in what is known as the Widdop process by printing the 
colours lithographically from stones or plates over a gravure print. The results are 
Tich, and blend very harmoniously with the soft monochrome of the gravure print. 
Reproductions of watercolour drawings by this method are particularly successful. 

The success of the Rembrandt photogravure process has produced many rivals. 
“Most of them work on the principle of the rotary machine, but an interesting develop- 
ment—not far advanced at the present moment, though full of promise—is that of 
flat bed machines for printing gravure plates. 
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The Mesxograph Screen is another attempt to substitute something more interesting 
and legs mechanical than the ordinary cross line screen, It is the invention of Mr. 
Wheeler, and the feature of it is that although the grain is etched into the glass no 
pigment is used to fill up the spaces; the screen presents the appearance of finely frosted 
glass and the breaking up of the image is effected by diffraction caused by each minute 
grain in the chemically etched screen forming microscopic lenses, It is now used with 
good reaults for colour and also for general black and white reproduction. 

Posters,—The application of half tone work to posters is of recent development. 
‘The production of half tone blocks for colour or black and white of the size required by 
poster work is a costly matter if they are made from large negatives, and this is only done 
by important firms. ‘The common method is to enlarge up from small half tone negatives 
or transparencies, and it is found that in the large poster the coarseness of the grain result- 
ing from the enlargement is not a drawback. When combined with colours applied by 
lithography or letter press the enlarged half tone key yields admirable results, which 
are cheap to produce and very effective. These colours are usually drawn on the stone 
or plate in chalk when they are to be printed by lithography, and the coarseness of the 
ae work entirely disguises any rankness that might be apparent in the enlarged key 

(Eowis Bats.) 


SECTION IV. ARCHAEOLOGY AND EXCAVATION 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYBIA* 


‘The three years 1910-1912 have been prolific in discoveries bearing on the history 
and chronology of Babylonia and Assyria, particularly during the earlier periods, 
Three dynasties of kings, two in Northern Babylonia, and one in the south, have been 
recovered, not a single name of which had previously been known; a large gap has been 
filled ineour knowledge of events in the north during the first great period of Semitic 
supremacy; following on this period, we now for the first time have information of an 
invasion, and a domination of the whole country, by a foreign Semitic power long settled 
on its eastern border; and finally a remarkable inscription, discovered and published in 
1912, records how this domination was brought to an end, and the way prepared for 
the later Sumerian supremacy which preceded the rise of Babylon to power. Such an 
accession of new material has naturally brought with it a series of fresh problems 
which still await a final solution. These will be briefiy stated and a provisional scheme 
outlined by means of which the new data may be reconciled with the old. The dis- 
cussion will best be followed by reference to the accompanying Reconstructed Chart of the 
Early Babylonian Dynasties. It should be noted that in the later periods the title 
“ patesi,” as opposed to that of “ king,” implied a condition of dependence, but in the 
easlier periods this distinction was not so marked. 

Reconstructed Chart of the Early Babylonian Dynasties. 

N. B.—The names bet kings recovered it jn ee the, ron 1930-12 are printed in italics, those 
previously known in ordinary p= king; a comma after a ruler’s name 
indicates that he was su roeeded by his son. hoe Sittea Tine (..... ) joins the names of kings 
who are proved to have been contemporaries; the position of names within parentheses is 
conjectural, The Sgures which follow the name of a king represent the number of years he 
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‘The principal source of our new information is an early Babylonian tablet inscribed 
in the Sumerian language with a list of kings arranged in successive dynasties.! The 
text resembles other documents of its class in giving the length of each king’s reign, the 
number of kings of which each dynasty was composed, and the total length of its dura- 
tion; in two places, with regard to founders of dynasties, notes are added as to their 
former occupations hefore they secured the throne. The figures given throughout the 
text are consistent with the totals, except in the case of the second dynasty, that of Kish. 
Here, though the separate reigns of its eight rulers amount to 192 years, the duration 
of the dynasty is stated to have been 586 years; moreover, out of the 192 years of its 
existence, the founder of the dynasty, a female wine-seller named Ku-Bau, is stated to 
have occupied the throne for no Jess a period than 100 years. Scheil? and Sayce,? by 
theories of hiatus and the like, would explain and retain the figures; Peiser boldly emends 
them to what he considers the scribe meant to write‘ Kugler, noting that many of 
the figures in the list are multiples of 3 or 6, considers the whole of them artificial; and 
he suggests the chronology is here mixed up with mystical speculations with regard to 
numbers in the manner of Berossus.6 But he has overlooked the fact that certain 
numbers with their square roots, on which he bases his argument, really occur on a frag- 
ment of quite a different tablet, with which the Arab merchant in Bagdad, the former 
owner of the inscription, had ingeniously attempted to fill in a missing portion of the 
original text. To Thureau-Dangin, who discusses the missing names of one of the 
later dynastie&, the difficulties in the first half of the text appear inexplicable, and he 
makes no attempt to disentangle or assimilate its data.* 

In the chart given above, the known succession of rulers in the South Babylonian 
city of Lagash has been used as the canon, according to which the new dynasties have 
been arranged. A fixed point of contact between the dynastic list and the Lagash suc- 
cession is gfforded by the name of Lugal-zaggisi, who was already known as the con- 
temporary and conqueror of Urukagina and in the list is counted as forming the first 
“ Dynasty of Erech,” between the dynasties of Kish and Akkad. It is remarkable 
that among the kings of Opis and Kish, in the first two dynasties of the list, none of the 
names are included which we know were borne by kings of these two cities during the 
earlier period of Lagash. It is true that Mesilim and other early kings of Kish are 
certainly to be placed before the Dynasty of Opis, but this is impossible with the ruler of 
Kish and Zuzu of Opis, who were defeated by Eannatum. For Peiser’s suggestion that 
Eannatum preceded the Dynasty of Opis? entirely ignores the evidence from Lagash as 
to the comparatively short period between Eannatum and Urukagina, based on direct 
succession and on the names of contemporary personages mentioned in official docu- 
ments.* The hundred years assigned to the reign of Ku-Bau in the list and the strange 
figure for the duration of her dynasty suggest the possibility that a period of confusion 
intervened between the dynasties of Opis and Kish; and to such a period it seems not 
improbable that we may assign Eannatum’s contemporaries. From the time of Ur- 
Niné to that of Urukagina the activity of these two northern cities was not felt at Lagash 
except during Eannatum’s reign, and none of the recently discovered northern kings 
succeeded in emulating Mesilim’s example by establishing 2 dual empire. A 
comparatively successful attempt was made from the south under Lugal-zaggisi, but it 
‘was reserved for the Dynasty of Akkad to secure a real hegemony throughout Babylonia. 

‘The important part played by Agade, or Akkad, at this period has long been rec- 
ognised, and the list affords valuable information as to’ the kings who composed the 


1 See Schell, Comptes rendus de P Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-letires, 1911 (October), 
Pp. 606 
3 Tei, 
3 Prac! of ie Soc. of Bibl. Arch., xxxiv (1912), pp. 165 $i 
4 Ontentalistische Lteratursestung, 1912, No. 3 (March), Col. 108 &. 
§ Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, xxvii (1912), - 242 ff. 
* Revue d'Assyriologiec, ix U9 12), No. I, p. 37+ 
7 Orient. Literaturseit. (1912), Col. 113. 
‘Cf. King, Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, pp. 157 ff., 168 
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dynasty of that name. It was formerly imagined that Sharru-kin, its founder, as well 
as Manishtusu and Urumush were kings of Kish, not Akkad, on the strength’ of their 
title which was read as “ king of Kish” (shar Kish). In later periods this title was 
certainly a general one, “king of the World ” (skar kiskshati), and Hrozng’s sugges- 
tion? that it always had this meaning is now proved to be correct. ‘The list adds an 
interesting note that Sharru-kin, or Sargon I. was at first a gardener by profession, and 
afterwards a cupbearer in the temple of Zamama, before he obtained the throne, thus 
confirming the Neo-Babylonian tradition of his humble origin. The suggested arrange- 
ment of the three missing names in the dynasty (Manish-tusu, Urumush and Naram~ 
Sin)* makes it difficult to retain the further late tradition that Naram-Sin was Sargon’s 
son, but he may well have been a grandson or other near relative. Of the last seven 
kings of the Akkadian dynasty, as of the five kings who formed the succeeding “ Dynasty 
of Erech,” we know nothing beyond their names. 

‘The invasion of Babylonia by the Semitic kingdom of Guti to the east of the Lower 
Zab, which is now attested by the list, is an event of the first importance. The puzzling 
stele of victory found at Lagash, on which Semites are depicted slaying Semites,‘ may 
well commemorate the event. Moreover, we have proof that the invasion was followed 
by a complete domination of Babylonia for some considerable time. The ceremonial 
mace-head of Lasirab, King of Guti, which was found at Sippar, is evidence in point, as 
also is the still unpublished text of Erridu-pizir, King of Guti, from Nippur.6 From 4 
text recently found at Jékha we also know that ‘Lugal-annatum, patesi of Umma, owed 
allegiance to Sium, King of Guti.? To this period we may’ also probably assign the 
bronze tablet; recently found at the celebrated Arab town of Samarra on the lower 
‘Tigris? containing a text of Ari-Sen, king of a district in the neighbourhood of Guti. 
The end of the Gutian domination came about through the valour of Utu-khegal, King 
of Erech, who, in a recently found inscription,’ records how he overcame “ Guti, the 
dragon of the mountain,” defeating and capturing Tirikan, its king, after having sought 
the assistance of the great Babylonian gods in their shrines upon his line of march, His 
success marks the first wave of a Sumerian reaction, and was followed up not long after- 
wards by the establishment of the powerful Dynasty of Ur. 

Of discoveries bearing on the later historical periods, it will be necessary to speak 
quite briefly. ‘The Semitic tablets discovered from time to time in Cappadocia bave 
long been regarded as evidence of the spread of Babylonian culture northwards and 
westwards, of which we have such striking evidence during the second millennium in the 
El-Amarna and Boghaz-Keui documents. The date of the Cappadocian tablets may 
now be definitely fixed as early as 2300 B.C. by the discovery of one at Kara-Enyuk, to the 
north-east of Caesarea, bearing a seal-impression of Ibi-Sin, King of Ur.* The circum- 
stances which led to the founding at Larsa of the dynasty of Kudur-Mabug, whose sons 
gave so much trouble to Sin-muballidh, and Khammurabi of Babylon, have now been 
ascertained ;!9 and the names of two other petty rulers of the time of the First Babyloni- 
an Dynasty have been recovered.* An attempt has also been made to settle the 
chronology of this period astronomically,” but the texts on which it is based are late and 
corrupt copies and the result is consequently not conclusive. During the later Assyrian 
period by far the most important discovery is a long historical text of Sennacherib on 





1Cf. King, Studies in Eastern History, i, p. 
Wiener Hettschrift f. d. Kunde des Morg., ait (1909), p. 196 f., n. 1. 
f, Thureau-Dangin, Re, @'Assyr., 1 (1912), pp. 81 Fe 
‘ae She, Bat’ Beped! Ser. D., v, (2910) f. 
ilprecht, ex. D., vei (1910), PP. 20 
§ Scheil, Comptes Bee 1911 (May), pp. ya 
7 Phureaw. 1-Dangin, Rev. d’Assyr., ix (SAR ny if. 
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a clay prism acquired by the British Museum? It is dated in the year 694 3.c, and 
includes records of two campaigns to the north-west in the years 698 and 695 B.c. The 
former was undertaken to suppress a revolt in the Taurus, and the new text confirms the 
traditions preserved by Alexander Polyhistor and Abydenus with regard to Sennacherib’s 
conquests in Cilicia and his rebuilding of the city of Tarsus. It also gives new and 
valuable information on the topography of Nineveh, enumerating the names and posi- 
tions of its fifteen gates; and it contains the earliest record of the cultivation of cotton, 
which Sennacherib succeeded in acclimatizing for a time at Nineveh, so that the Assyri- 
ans were able to use it for the weaving of garments. The plant was probably not the 
tree-cotton of India (Gossypium arborewm), mentioned by Herodotus, but the annual 
plant G. herbaceum, which, in Sir George Watt’s opinion, originated in Arabia, whence it 
eventually spread northwards to the shores of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean.? 
(Lzonarp W. Kina.) 
EGYPT? 

In the past three years the study of ancient Egypt has been progressing in every 
branch, and in Nubia especially large extensions have been made. The results will 
be most easily referred to if stated in their historical order. 

Prehistoric.— The most northern cemetery of the second prebistoric age (sv. 
50-70) was found at Gerzeh about forty miles south of Cairo, and excavated by Mr. 
Wainwright.4 It showed that the various products which are known some hundreds 
of miles to the south extended also to this region, and that the civilisation was general. 
The main result was finding iron beads alternately with gold on a necklgce: these had 
certainly been metallic iron (probably native iron), and date between s.D. 53-63, or 
probably about 6500 B.c. This is by far the oldest wrought iron known, the next 
being in the 1Vth Dynasty; another new instance is in the XIIth Dynasty (set below). 
Another*cemetery in the South, at Mahasneh near Abydos, was excavated by Mr. 
Ayrton %; it extended over nearly all the prehistoric civilisation, but did not give any 
new ideas, 

Earliest Dynasties.— Two cemeteries of this period, and the most northerly known, 
are those of Turah (7 miles S. of Cairo) recorded by Dr, Junker,’ and Tarkhan (37 
m. S. of Cairo) recorded by Prof. Petrie” The objects found at Tarkhan have shown 
much of the civilisation, owing to the perfect condition of the woodwork, baskets and 
clothing. The general result is that the size of graves and wooden coffins, and amount. 
of copper tools, was greatest in the age of Mena and the kings just before him, and 
dwindled throughout the Ist Dynasty, This accords with the decay seen in the series 
of Royal Tombs, and shows that such a change was general. The whole of the burials 
were contracted in position; and though the prehistoric have head to south, and the 
historic the head to north, yet no progressive change went on during the three or four 
centuries examined. At Abydos the Tombs of the Kings have been re-excavated by 
Dr. Naville,* but no further facts have been obtained, nor was any other tomb found 
in the area which had already been fully searched by Prof. Petrie in rgor. 

In Nubia a thorough clearance of the cemeteries has been in progress in order to 
secure their contents before the region was submerged by the reservoir. The results 
published by Dr. Reisner and Mr. Firth*® show that the prehistoric civilisation of 
Egypt extended over Nubia in much the same style, the pottery and the art being 


* King, Cuneiform Texts in the Brit, Mus., xvi, pp.7 ff., and Journal of Héllenic Studies, 
Bos g (3970) yp. 327 ff. ; 7 

2 King, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxi, pp. 339 f., and Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxx, 
P. 331 f., n. 14. 

#'Sce'E. B. ix, 65 et seg. 

4 Wainwright in The Labyrinth Gerzzh and Masghunch. 

+ Ayrton, Predynastic Cemetery of Ei Mahasnch. : : 

‘Junker, Bericht uber die . . . friedhof in Turok, K. Akad. Wise., Wien. 

7 Petrie, Tarkhan. 

* Griffith, Archaeological Report, 1910-11. 

) Reisner, Archaeological Survey of Nubsa. 
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mainly like that of Egypt, but apparently rather later in historic times, as if the growth 
originated in Egypt and took some time to pass from tribe to tribe. The intrusive 
styles found after the XIIth Dynasty in Egypt are now shown to have come down from 
Nubia. 

II-III Dynasties.— A large cemetery between Sakkara and Abusir has been 
cleared by Mr. Quibell,! containing a variety of fine mustabas, including that of Ra-hesi 
from which came the celebrated wooden panels. This series will clear the develop- 
ment of all this period. 

At Medum* the tomb chambers of the nobles Nefermaat and Atet were dis- 
covered, and showed that the bodies had been more or less smashed up by the masons 
before closing the chambers. The pyramid of Snefru was tunnelled, and most 
important dates found on the stones. These show that the quarrying season was 
from the 6th to the 11th month of the calendar; as by the inundation this must be from 
April to October, the period of the shifting calendar in the seasonal year is thus fixed. 
This proves that somewhere between 1138 and 1683 years passed between the [ird 
and XIIth Dynasties; showing that Manetho’s 1198 years cannot be reduced to 3 or 
4 centuries as Meyer has proposed. 

Chronology.— The discussion of the above result has led to a complete recalcula~ 
tion of the astronomical data by Mr. Knobel,* fuller than before. The details of the 
application of this to history, and the explanation of the fact that the year formerly 
began with Mesore and not with Thoth, are given by Prof Petrie,‘ with diagrams 
connecting the years, seasors, Egyptian shifting calendar, and rising of Sothis, so 
that any question can be at once solved to a single day. ‘The results for the main 
periods (A) by purely external evidence of a physical nature, and (B) by Manetho 
are:— 





External By Manetho 
SSA Dynisty begins” tae 
masty 5 
XViilt ° “ # . 1587 1603, 
XU 3366 3293, 
Iv before 4717 4651 to 4822 
5500 to 6300 5420 to 5591 


The differences in the lower figures show the range of uncertainty; but as a whole the 
close agreement is remarkable, and not a single fact in Egyptian history proves any 
different result, so that there is no conflict of statements to be weighed. The whole 
data of the Turin Papyrus, Manetho and Herodotus show that the Egyptians from 
1500 B.c. down to 200 A.D. used a uniform and consistent chronology, which agrees 
as closely as possible with external physical data back to the beginning of the kingdom. 
More pieces have been found of the great historical register, known as the Palermo 
stone, This was a national record of the reigns to a single day, during the first five 
dynasties, and it shows the perfection of historical reckoning at that earliest age. 

IV-VI Dynasties.— The granite temple near the Sphinx has been cleared in front, 
and the upper temple which is connected with it has been entirely cleared; both are 
of Chephren, and are excellently published by Dr. Holscher.* In restorations of these 
and other temples it must be remembered that the cultivation was about 20 feet lower, 
and perhaps a quarter of a mile further away, when they were built. The temples of 
eee have been cleared by Reisner and fine portrait figures found, but not pub- 

ed. 

‘The temples of Sahura, Neferarkara and Neuserra have now been fully described, 


Griffith in Arch. Report, 1910-11, p. 22. 

* Wainwright in Meydum and Memphis III. 

+ Knobel in Hastorical Studves. 

‘ Historical Studtes, 

' Holscher in Grabdenkmal des Konigs 

*Burchardt in Grabdenkmal des Komsgs Grabd. K. Nefer-ir-ke-re, Grabd. K. Ne- 
user-re. 
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and give important examples of the temple sculptures of this age. Some more decrees 
of the kings of this time have been found at Coptos and published by Weill! 

XI-XIII Dynaslies.— The publication of the funeral temple of king Mentuhotep 
Neb-hapt-ra, by Dr. Naville? has been finished, and gives the only complete plan of 
such a building in that period. It contained 260 columns and 160 pillars. The temple 
of the Osirification of King Sankhkere was found on the top of the Theban mountain, 
and an account published by Petrie.* 

The last remains of the Labyrinth have now been excavated. The sculptures 
show that it was a centre for all the local deities and worship of the Fayum, as well 
as the funeral temple of Amenemhét IIT. Two immense shrines of granite were found 
here by Petrie with statues of the king in them, The remains are all published. 

At the Second Cataract a cemetery of this age was cleared by Dr. Randall-Maclver,* 
and two new points may be noted here. An iron spear head, of a broad leaf form, was 
found in » cave tomb with an undisturbed burial containing jewellery, and with three 
equally undisturbed burials in front of it, all dated to the XJIth or XIIIth Dynasty 
by the style; this is the earliest iron weapon known. An iron chisel in this cemetery 
had a pot of Roman date in the same tomb, and so was doubtless a late deposit, espe- 
cially as it is of the form known in the XXVIth Dynasty. The other notable point 
is the keeping of fine jewellery of Amenembét III. in use for twenty reigns, or much 
over a century, before burying it in the reign of Noferhotep; it is seldom that such 
long use of jewellery can be proved. Unhappily it has all been stolen from the Phila- 
delphia Museum. 

Nomes.—- In connection with this age may be noted the gradual growth of the 
political divisions of the country: by this time the division had extended to the 22 
nomes of Upper Egypt and 20 nomes in the Delta, which is regarded as the standard, 
and continued as the religious division of late times. But the ceremonial lists of 
festivals, amd relics of Osiris, have preserved the memory of a division into 13 nomes 
in prehistoric times, and 16 in the Ist Dynasty; this increased to 42 inthe X1Ith Dynasty, 
probably nearly too in the XIXth Dynasty, and 60 in Roman times. 

XVIU-XX Dynasties.— The geography of the Delta is much debated in reference 
to the Exodus. A list of towns has been published which is important, though as late 
as the demotic period. It gives a list of places along the Wadi Tumilat, and the 
orux is that no place is named between Saft-el-Henneh and Pithom, on the strength of 
which Daressy’? proposes that Pithom was near the west end of the valley. Beyond 
Pithom eastward are mentioned four places named from frogs — which might apply 
to any part of the valley — and then four places which cannot be identified, before 
reaching Pihahiroth, then two Migdol fortresses and the Migdol of Baalzephon. As 
there is some twelve or fifteen miles between the recognised Pithom and Pihahiroth 
it is possible that the eight places named might be all east of it, or the position of Pithom 
might have been put earlier in the list as the chief place of the district, and minor places 
named after it not in strict order of position. Either of these chances seems more 
probable than the shifting of Pithom from the large fortress and town where it is named, 
and supposing it to have been where there are no noticeable ruins. In the eastern 
connection may be noticed a collection of all the Egyptian equivalents of Semitic 
names by Burchardt *; from this it is clear that the value a or aleph formerly used for 
the flowering-reed sign is almost the only one used in such equivalents, and yod is 
never used; hence the new value of i given to that, and the recent habit of calling it 
yod, is only a philological and not a practical matter. The same is shown by Ranke’s 
comparison of cuneiform versions of Egyptian words; there the reed is often aleph 
or is represented by the termination -ic, where it is as likely to be aleph as yoo; 
rendered by yod alone. A revision of the practical rendering at Berlin is 









1 Weill in Decrees of the Old Kingdom. 
2Na in XIth Dynasty Temple at Dier el-Bahart. 
# Pet ¢ Petrie in Historical Studies. 
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4 Pegrie in Pare Labyrinth. In Sphinz, xiv, 155. 
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therefore needed, apart from theoretical rendenng of earher values, happily the French 
and many English have kept to the older custom of using ¢, which 1s the general equiva- 
lent At Thebes the great and priceless series of patted tombs has been gradually 
put into safer condition Walls have been buult, doors put on, and Mr Robert Mond 
has added to bis provision for these tombs by supplymg a custodian to conserve and 
photograph the paintings ‘The nsks of vandalism are therefore lessened The largest 
Sphinx ever moved has been found by the British School at Memphus, 1t 1s of alabaster, 
26 feet long, and probably represents Amenhotep III In Nubia near Amadeh an 
entire castle of the age of Thothmes IIT has been cleared by Randall Maclver', 
it 18 not of Egyptian style, but shows the native system At Abu Simbel a shrine 
has been found contaumng the altar and temple furniture in place. 

XXV-XXX Dynasties — Another histoncal novel of the pnncelets of the XXVth 
Dynasty m the Delta has been published by Dr Spiegelberg,* republishing also the 
novel of the same period already known ‘These are most miteresting pictures of the 
social hfe of the feudal princes of the time, only second in fullness to the late romances 
of Hehodoros and Achilles Tatius 

The palace of Apres has been found at Memphis by Prof Petne,* it covered two 
acres, the gateways and dados were of stone and the brick walls were nearly 100 feet 
hugh, half filled up by a raised floor The plan bad the same position of quarters as 
that of the mansions in the XIIth Dynasty Much armour, a silver and gold furniture 
ornament, Aramaic labels and Perstan seals were found 

At Philae the great temple 1s ruined as to its umque colouring and whenever the 
water mses to the full holding of the dam, the roofs will collapse and the whole be 
ruined This barbaric fate was not 1n the least necessary, Sir John Aird had offered to 
transport the whole to a higher level above the water, and there would have been 
no difficulty un doing so Thanks to the care of Professors Schafer and Junker all 
the sculptures of Philae, and other temples that will be injured, have now been com~ 
pletely photographed. 

The new railway has opened up the Kharga Oasis, and the American expedition 
has been clearmg and copying the temple of Darius 

A development of the history of Nubia has taken place Dr Reisner * summarised 
it thus — Nubia and Egypt were on one level in the prehistoric age, m the Dynasties 
Egypt advanced, by the XII-XIIIth Dynasty Nubia had progressed in a native cul 
ture, in the XVIII~XXth Egypt occupied Nubia and largely modified 11 There 1s 
no trace of the Ethiopian XXVth Dynasty Nubia remamed Pagan after Egypt, 
and remamed Chnistian four centuries after Egypt was Mushm In the and and 
grdcent AD there was a large invasion of a foreign people 

At Meroe Prof Garstang * has cleared much of the palace, and gives the history 
of at thus From 700 to 300 BC there 1s the sun temple of Aspelut, and the palace, 
later the temple of Ammon From joo BC to 100 AD there were palaces, and a 
classical temple with Meroitic Venus figures, pottery, and glass, and the Roman bronze 
head of Augustus From 200 to 7oo aD there is the decay, the invasion by Axumtes 
in 340, and the destruction about 700 Mr Gnffith has also been largely excavating 
im Nubia, finding the pecuhar painted pottery of the Roman age His great work 1s 
a corpus ® and study of the Meroitic mscnptions of which he has almost completed 
the alphabet and obtained many words and phrases, the resolution of the language 
of 11 18 yet to be settled . 

Dr Randall Maclver? has also published a splendid output of the Chnstian Nubian 
Pottery and other remains 

: ere Maclver m Faerie x Pe 
in Sagenkress 1s Petubasiss 
# Petrie in Palace of Apries and Mesdum and Memphis IIT. 

‘Reisner in Archaeologscal Survey of Nubia 

* Garstang in Gusde to XIth Annual Evkthutton 

*Gnfith in Karanog &c 

Randall Maciver in Areska and Keranog 
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Of the Christian period is a new form of fortress found by Prof. Petrie at Scenas 
Mandras, south of Helwan, probably due to the Gothic mercenaries settled there. 
The great Coptic monastery of St. Jeremias at Sakkara with both paintings and 
sculptures has been now completely cleared and published by Mr. Quibell,! and gives 
an excellent idea of an unaltered early monastery. (W. M. Furspers Peruse.) 


PALESTINE AND THE SEMITIC AREA 


Prof. Macalister’s complete report on his work at Gezer (see E. B. xi, 915, “ Gezer ”) 
appeared in 1912 (London, 3 vols. 4°), giving an admirable account of the excavations. 
He distinguishes (x) a pre-Semitic period, (2-5) 4 Semitic periods, (6-11) the Persian 
and subsequent periods down to the present day. The various methods of burial used 
in Palestine (including that of the Philistines) during all the early periods, are well 
represented. But the most remarkable discovery is that of the “ High Place ” or sanc- 
tuary. Its site was originally in the middle of the town, and was chosen not because it 
was already sacred (as so often in the East) but apparently because it was free from the 
contamination of graves, and also because of its proximity to the caves which were used 
for religious purposes. Its most striking feature is a row of (at one time ten) upright 
monoliths, arranged in a slight curve at irregular intervals along the middle of the site, 
having on one side a double cave, and curious cup-shaped indentations on the sur- 
rounding rock. The cult of the upright stone was, however, not the earliest form of 
worship at Gezer. It seems to have been introduced by the Semites about 2000 or 
25008.C. From the fact that there is no sort of uniformity in the size of the stones, Prof. 
Macalister conjectures that the High Place was not built at one time on one plan, but 
was formed gradually by the additions made by successive “ Kings.” The rites prac- 
tised there appear to have been much as described in Isaiah vii. 5+. They clearly in- 
cluded human sacrifice, especially the sacrifice of the first-born, as shown by the large 
number of newly born infants buried in jars within the sacred area. Foundation sacri- 
fice was also customary in all the Semitic periods. In some cases the victims were adults 
but more commonly they were infants, or very young children, who were buried (also in 
jars) under the corners of houses. Among the very large number of articles of daily 
use, only two cuneiform tablets were found. 

The best account of the German excavations at Jericho (Er-rib&), begun on January 
2, 1908 (see E. B. xv, 325, “ Jericho ”), is that of S. A. Cook in the P. E. F. Quarterly 
Statement, 1910, p. 54. See also the Mitéheil. d. Deutsch. Orient-Gesellschaft, 1908, No. 39. 

In August 1909 a private association began excavations on Mt. Ophel. A prelimi- 
nary report of the work was published, under the title of Underground Jerusalem . . . 
by H.V. (London, rgr1), and also in French. It is understood that the initials represent 
H. Vincent, the well-known archaeologist of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique at 
Jerusalem, whose name is a sufficient guarantee for the value of the account. The 
names of the persons responsible for the undertaking are, however, not revealed, and an 
‘unusual secrecy has been observed about it, giving rise to a number of strange rumours. 
It seems that the explorers were chiefly interested in the subterranean passages, of which 
they cleared several, including the Siloam tunnel. Some early pottery was found in the 
course of these operations, but no inscriptions, Ultimately trouble arose with the na- 
tives and local authorities, and the work was stopped, but there seems to be some inten- 
tion of resuming it. Undoubtedly there is still muck to be done. 

After the close of the work at Gezer, the Palestine Exploration Fund Committee 
decided to excavate ‘Ain Shams, believed to be the site of the ancient Beth Shemesh. 
‘The actual digging began on April 6, r9r1 under Dr. Duncan Mackenzie. A preliminary 
account of the results was given in the Fund’s Quarterly Statement, 1912, p. 125, and more 
fully in the Annual for rorz, p. 41. Dr. Mackenzie distinguishes 3 strata: (1) that of 
the indigenous population, in contact with Canaanites. Towards the end of this period 
the influence of Egypt (especially under the 18th Dynasty) and of the Aegean begins to 
appeant Then (about 1200 3.c.) when the Cretan civilisation broke up, the trade routes 

*WYulbell in Excavaioms at Saggara. 
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changed and communication with the Aegean ceased. (2) The stratum of painted 
Philistine pottery, side by side with native Canaanite work, but with no admixture of 
imported: Aegean ware. The pottery was indeed under Aegean influence, but was made 
in Palestine by Philistines (1200 to 1100 B.c.). (3) The stratum of Canaanite pottery, 
with no Philistine admixture. Chamber tombs were introduced from upland Judaea 
by Israelitish conquerors, who destroyed the Philistine rule but left the Canaanite popu- 
lation as it was. Traces of the conquest are probably to be seen in the burnt débris 
encumbering the south gate. The city was finally destroyed in the 7th cent. 8.c. 

Inscriptions.—There have been no discoveries of Phoenician inscriptions of any 
importance. In Hebrew the newly published material is of little interest. At Gezer 
Prof, Macalister found some jar-handles inscribed in the usual manner with one word or 
two, and also a sort of rough calendar, all of which are fully described in his report. The 
“calendar” (op. cit. ii, p. 24 +) consists of 7 lines (and somelettersin the margin) scratched 
on a piece of limestone, 44 X 23 inches, and seems to be a table of rural occupations 
month by month, but the interpretation and object of it are alike obscure. An agricul- 
turist would hardly require such a document to remind either himself or his labourers 
of the ordinary routine of farm work. Macalister is therefore probably right in suggest- 
ing that the stone was inscribed as a four de force by some partly educated peasant who 
was proud of bis knowledge of writing. He dates it, on archaeological grounds, in the 
6th century u.c. Others, judging from the forms of the characters, put it as early as the 
8th century. But if it was written by 2 peasant, the ordinary palaeographical criteria 
will not apply. The writing is very unskilfully done—in fac€ one letter is unlike any 
known form—éo that it is wisest to accept the archaeological] evidence. A very full 
discussion of the tablet, by H. Vincent, appeared in the Revue Biblique, 1909, pp. 243, 
493, with a photograph. See also the P.E.F. Quarterly Statement, 1909, p. 26. 

Much more important is the discovery at Samaria, by Dr. Reisner and the Ameri- 
caus, of early Israelitish remains including some which are inscribed. The official re- 
port has not yet appeared, but as a very much exaggerated account was published in 
Germany, Prof. Kittel made enquiries and printed a short statement of the facts in the 
Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten for January 23, 1911. and the Theologisches Litteraturblatt 
for 1911, A summary was also published by Dr. Driver in the Guardian for February 
10, 1911, The following account is derived from Hélscher’s article in the Mittheilungen 
@, Deutschen Palistinavereins for 1911 (p. 22), which is based on Lyon’s report in the 
Harvard Theological Review (Jan. 1911) from Reisner’s information. 

The inscribed material consists of labels serving probably as records of oil and wine 
received for the royal household. They are mostly in the form of ostraka. The writing 
is in the old Canaanite alphabet, similar to that of the Moabite and Siloam inscriptions, 
done with a reed-pen and ink. The ostraka are dated in the year, presumably, of the 
king’s reign. As they were found in the same stratum with a vase bearing the name of 
Osorkon II (874-853) it is conjectured that the king was Ahab. When the full account 
of the excavation is published, there may be other grounds for or against this identifica- 
tion. The texts are quite short, and of the following form: 

.“In the gth year. From Shaftan. For (or belonging to) Baal-zamar. A jar of old 


wine. 
“In the roth year. From Yazath. A jar of fine oil. For Ahino‘am.” 


Their chief interest is in the forms of the names. Those compounded with “ Baal ” 
are about 2s numerous as those with ™7, showing the prevalence of Baal-worship. 
Also the divine name is always in the form * (never ™), and usually at the end of 
the compound, whereas in the massoretic text of the Old Testament ¥ (or 17) is used 
only to begin a compound (but cf. Ahio) and 7 (or ™) at the end. Palaeographically 
the find is important as giving perhaps the earliest specimen of Canaanite writing. 

The recent discoveries of Aramaic inscriptions (including papyri) have been of the 
utmost importance. After the publication (in 1906) of the papyri from Assuan, a large 
number of similar documents were found at Elephantine (whence no doubt the first lot 
originally came) by Dr. Rubensohn and Dr. Zucker in 1907-08. They were published 
by Sachau (Leipzig, 1911), and in a shorter form by Ungnad. 
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The find consists of 62 leaves of papyrus, more or less complete, besides a number of 
fragments, ostraka and jar-inscriptions, The last are mostly Phoenician names, prob- 
ably of persons treding with Egypt, not settlers. The papyri, which are mostly dated, 
cover nearly the whole of the 5th century p.c. Three of the most remarkable were 
published by Sachau in a preliminary edition in 1907, They contain a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Jewish temple at Elephantine, from which it appears that animal sacrifices 
were offered there. Another document gives directions ior the celebration of the Pass- 
overin 4198.c. The relation of these facts to the law of Deuteronomy and their bearing 
on the question of the date of the book, are still matters of discussion. One of the most 
startling texts, however, is a list (also dated 419 B.C.) of contributors to the temple funds, 
in which the sum collected is divided between Yahu (Jehovah) and two other deities 
Asham-Bethel and ‘Anath-Bethel. 

Other important documents are fragments of an Aramaic version of the Behistun 
inscription and of the story of Abikar, to which reference is made in the book of Tobit 
(i, a1, 22, and xiv, 10). As this papyrus, though not dated, is clearly of the same age as 
the rest, it shows the story to be very much older than had been supposed. It is evident- 
ly of Babylonian origin, so that the Greek tradition that Democritus derived some of his 
“ wisdom ” from the ’Auxépov orf\y in Babylon is not in itself improbable. 

Under Aramaic must perhaps be classed another inscription from Zinjirli, discovered. 
by F. v. Luschan and published by him in the Mittheiungen aus d. Or. Sammi. XIV 
Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, iv, p.374. See also Lidzbarski, Ephem. iii, p. 218. It was 
erected by Kalammu, king of Ya’di, in the reign of Shalmaneser II (859-829 3.c.), and 
gives the names of previous kings, with some historical facts about them. The text is, 
however, extremely difficult and cannot be said to have been fully elucidated yet. 
Kalammu himself is mentioned in the house-inscription of Bar-rekub, son of Panammu, 
ing of Sam/al (line 17), found in 1891 at Zinjirli, but the passage was misunderstood. 
His father Hfyya is no doubt the same as Haian son of Gabbar, king of Sam’al in an 
inscription of Shalmaneser II. 

In this connection must also be mentioned a curious inscription from Ordek-Burnu 
about eight miles south of Zinjirli, and therefore belonging to the same cycle as the 
above. Though written in the Aramaic character, and containing some Semitic words, 
it is clearly not in a Semitic language. This fact, coupled with the bad condition of the 
stone, makes the reading very difficult. For the present, all that can be said with 
certainty as to its contents is that we find the Semitic names Shamash and Rekub-el 
followed by the Semitic title n> (god) as in the other inscriptions of Zinjirli, and that 
some points seem to indicate, as we should expect, that the language is Cappadocian or 
Hittite. From the ebsence of Assyrian influence in the ornamentation, Lidzbarski 
thinks that it may perhaps belong to the roth century s.c., though the forms of the 
characters hardly seem to be so early. The stone is in the Museum at Constantinople. 
Its text was first published by Peiser (O.L.Z., 1898), and again (1911) by Luschan 
(op. cit. p. 329) and by Lidzbarski (Ephem. P. 192) after a careful re-examination. 

In 1903 Pognon found an inscription of Zakir, king of Hamath and La‘ash (the Lasha 
of Gen. x, 19), which he published in his Inscriptions Sémitiques, Paris, 1907, p. 156. 
Cf. also Noldeke in Z.A. 1908, p. 376. The stones were found built into a wall, but their 
precise situation is (doubtless for good reasons) not yet disclosed. Though the language 
may be classed as Aramaic, it might perhaps be better described more generally as a 
Canaanite dialect, since, besides purely Aramaic forms, it uses ¢.g. the peculiarly Hebrew 
construction of the “ Vau consecutive,” and its style in other respects strikingly recalls 
that of the Old Testament. It relates a war with Bar-hadad son of Hazael (cf. ii. Kings 
xiii, 3- 24) king of Aram, and his allies (who include the king of Sham’al), in which Zakir 

was successful. Its date must be early in the 8th century, é.c. less than roo years after 

the inscription of Mesha. It is not complete, but Pognon hopes to find the rest of it. 

The same volume also contains a large number of Syriac inscriptions of minor interest. 
{A. E. Cowzex.) 
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New light has been thrown on the Hittites by excavations at Jerablus (Carchemish) 
begun by the British Museum in rorz, and at Sakjegeuzi, begun by the University of 
Liverpool in 1908 but not continued after 1912. Also by discovery or re-examination 
of sporadic monuments, and further study of sites, 

‘The re-excavation of Jerablus, so far as it has gone yet, has resulted in (1) Re-exami- 
nation of the ground in the lower walled city at the S.W. foot of the Acropolis, where a 
stairway and several sculptured and inscribed monuments were found 1878-1881. The 
stairway is now seen to be approached from a courtyard lined with reliefs representing 
triumphant warriors, divinities, etc., and to be engaged in a block of buildings to left and 
right which probably represent the palace. Most of the sculptures belong to a com- 
paratively late period (roth or oth cents. B.c.) and the staircase has been reconstructed. 
Many sculptured and inscribed fragments (over 100 new texts or parts), proving whole- 
sale destruction, probably after the Assyrian capture (717 8.C.), as well as terra cotta 
figurines, pottery, etc., have been recovered here or elsewhere. (2) Discovery of a water 
gate, connected with the above block of buildings and leading to the Euphrates S.E. of 
the Acropolis. It was lined with reliefs and entered between great inscribed lions. 
Here also are two periods of construction, and sculpture of two periods, one of Cappa- 
docian character, the later more purely Mesopotamian. (3) Discovery of an Assyrian 
fortress in crude brick with stone facade on the northern end of the Acropolis. Two 
important Hittite monuments indicate the presence of an earlier building below. The 
strata of the Acropolis mound have been tested down to so feet below the summit, 
where lie neolithic implements and painted sherds. Below these again should be more 
primitive strata. The south end of the Acropolis carried a very massive Syro-Roman 
temple, whose deep foundations have greatly destroyed earlier remains. (4) Discovery 
of numerous graves, partly in the Acropolis mound, partly in the surrounding district, 
especially near Amana, where rises the large mound, Tell el-Ghanim. Most are of later 
Hittite period; but some, of pot-burial type, are probably of the Cappadocian time. 
(5) Discovery of isolated Hittite inscriptions and sculptures in the surrounding district. 
(6) Examination of the remains of the important post-Assyrian city which stood on the 
site and was inhabited up to Arab times,—perhaps the classical Europus or Oropus. - 

‘The results as a whole tend to show that only a small area on the rocky knoll by the 
Euphrates, which afterwards was raised artificially to make an Acropolis, was inhabited 
in pre-Hittite times; that there was a Cappadocian Hatti occupation from about the 
isth cent. B.c., during which the city was enlarged and fortified, and Hatti art, strongly 
influenced by Babylonian, was introduced on the top of a native Syrian culture; that 
some cause produced collapse and reconstruction about 1100-1000 B.C., and the subse- 
quent civilisation, still of Hittite character, owed much to Assyria and acknowledged 
other gods than the Cappadocian, notably Sandan. The invasion of the Muski about 
1100 B.c, was doubtless the cause of the Hatti collapse, and possibly the subsequent 
Teconstruction was also the work of the Muski, who are known to have adopted Hatti 
writing and art and to have succeeded to Hatti dominion in Eastern Asia Minor. If 
not, then Carchemish resumed existence as a local capital independent of Cappadocia 
after rooo B.c. Reliefs in the palace court seem to commemorate victories over 
Assyrians, and if so, these must have been won in the interval of Assyrian weakness 
between Tiglath Pileser I (1100 B.c.) and Ashur-natsirpal (883 3.c.). 

‘The excavations at Sakjegeuzi have resulted in thorough examination of one mound 
(Jobba) and partial examination of two others, including the largest (Songrus). In the 
first has been laid bare a large fortified building with chambers inside the wall and inner 
residence in one angle, approached by a portico with good wall reliefs and architectural 
sculpture. Egyptian objects date this building to the oth or 8th century B.c. No 
Hittite inscriptions have come to light here or elsewhere on the site, though a few small 
Hittite objects have been found, with pottery ranging from neolithic to so-called 

1 See E. B. xili, 534 ef seg. 
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lateHittite. Provisionally it may be said that the site was probably, like Sinjerli (Shamal), 
not a town of the Hatti at any time, but may have been one of the Kummukh (Com- 
mageni) who adopted Hatti civilisation. 

At Tell Halaf in mid-Mesopotamia excavations were begun by Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim in 1912; sculpture, jewellery, eic., are said to have been found. The 
Monuments found in 1902 seem not purely Hittite, and perhaps the site is that of a 
town of the Kkoni (capital Harran), who may have used Hatti script and arts. This 
people came successively under Babylonian and Assyrian domination after having held 
all N. Mesopotamia before the rise of the first Assyrian empire. 

The results of the Cornell expedition, published in 1911, have proved inferior to 
expectation. By finding monuments in the Tokhma Su valley near Darande, the mem- 
bers of the expedition (Charles, Olmstead and Wrench) show connection between 
known areas of Hittite civilisation in the Gurun-Albistan and Malatia districts; and an 
inscribed spheroid seal, procured near Kharput, suggests that the latter area extended 
eastwards across Euphrates towards the Vannic borders—which is quite credible. The 
inscriptions published by the Expedition as from the middle Halys basin, the Kaisariyeh 
and Ekrek districts, the Tyana neighbourhood, Marash, Samsat, the Carchemish dis- 
trict and Aleppo, were, with two exceptions, already known, and the new copies of the 
stones, which in most cases are very badly weathered, are not more authoritative than 
those previously published. A copy of the great Nishan Tash inscription at Boghazkeui, 
obtained with great patience and labour, proves the text Hittite, but is too imperfect to 
place it among legible inscriptions. Hittite texts which have not been buried are usual- 
ly so weathered that their existence in certain localities is of more scientific significance 
than their contents will ever be. Hittite history will have to read (if at all) from better 
preserved stones recovered by excavators, 

The late Q, Puchstein’s posthumous report on the architectural remains at Boghaz- 
keut (1912) is the most important contribution to Hittite archaeology which has appeared 
recently, It gives authoritative plans and details of the fortifications, as cleared hy 
Winckler’s expeditions in 1906-7; of four temples, inclusive of the large building on the 
W. formerly supposed to be a palace, and of a “ palace ” on the S.E., etc. For lack of 
observation (or record) of the relation borne by small finds, ¢.g. pottery and inscribed 
tablets, to architectural remains, the age of the latter is not clearly proved. 

A fragment of inscription in relief characters, found at Restan (Aretbusa) on the 
middle Orontes by Pére Ronzevalle, is the only Hittite monument known in mid-Syria 
except the Hamah stones. Two new stones have been seen by D. G. Hogarth west of 
the Sajur, an incised inscription at Ain es-Suda 1 hr W. of Arab Hassan, and a relief at 
Tell Khalid. Others at villages east of the Sajur, found and recorded by the British 
excavators of Jerablus, may have come from the latter site; but more probably from local 
tells. In Asia Minor, beside the Cornell expedition’s stones at Tekir Devrent and 
Egri Keui in the Kaisariyeh district, and at Isbekjur and Kotu Kale near Darende, and 
their inscribed lion at Ordasu (Malatia), Garstang’s stela from Hadji Bey Keui near 
Marash (Aun. Anth. Arch. iv, p. 126 & pl. 23) is a new discovery. Hittite characters 
have been newly found on the necks af large jars at Boghazkeui; on a clay tablet, other- 
wise in cuneiform, from Cappadocia; on a basalt weight at Jerablus; and on numerous 
seals and sealings, found in all parts of the Hittite area, but chiefly at Boghazkeui, 
Jerablus and Sekjegeuzi. 

The history of Hittite power and civilisation, as supplemented by the Boghazkeui 
archives, has been well set forth by J. Garatang in his Lond of the Hittites (1910). The 
general bearing of recent discovery has been to emphasize the division of Hittite history 
and remains into two main periods; the first, imperial Hatti rule radiating from Cappado- 
cia; the second, not of Hatti rule but of either Muski empire or Hatti civilisation sur- 
viving in small states of Eastern Asia Minor and North Syria (e.g. Tyanitis whose monu- 
ments show non-Hittite bearded figures). In the latter period fell the relations of the 
Hebrew monarchies with “ Hittites,” who, resigning mid Syria to the Aramaean powers 
of Damascus and Hama2h, ceased to be an imperial power in the 12th cent. Bc. It 
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should be added that the hostile relations of the Hatti with Assyria began at least as 
early as the reign of Shalmaneser I at Calah (14th cent. B.c.). rm 

See J. Garstang, Land of the Hutstes, 1910; and Sakjegeuzi, 2nd report in Ann. Anth. & 
Arch., BIS 63. Re sort of Cornell Expedstson to Asia Menor etc., vol. i, pt.2, 1911. O, Puch- 
stein, and others, Boghaskor, Dee Bauwerke etc.,1912. F. v. Luschan and others, Ausgra- 
Bungen in Sendschirls, new parts, 1910. F. v. Reber, Stellung der Hetter sn der Kunstge- 
schichte, 1910. D. G. Hogarth, Carchemtsh and uts Nevghbourhood in Ann. Anth. & Arch. 
ii, 4, p. 165; and Hittste Problems and the Excasation of Carchemssh in Proc. Brat. Acad., v. 

@. G. Hocarta.} 
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The principal excavations of Minoan sites in Crete since 1909 have been at Cnossus, 
at Tylissus, at Hagia Triada, and at three points near Gournia. At Cnossus, Sir 
Arthur Evans, assisted by Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, conducted excavations on an ex- 
tensive scale in 1910. In the palace itself, the difficult work was attempted of placing 
what remained of the fourth and fifth flights of the grand staircase in their original 
position. An interesting conclusion follows from the restoration, that the upper 
landing of the fifth flight does not Jead on to the ground floor of the central court, but 
answers in height to what must have been the first floor of the rooms on the other 
or western side, It must itself, therefore, have led on to some raised building, probably 
a terrace, that ran along the eastern side of the court. On the south of the palace, 
the huge cavity, filled with débris of pottery of the Middle Minoan I. period, which 
had at first been thought to be a truncated beehive tomb, proved on final excavation 
to be a cistern or reservoir. It has a circumference of 95 and depth of 56 feet and was 
apparently supplied with water from springs in the hill itself. ‘To within 9 feet of 
its floor, where we may imagine was the average water level, it was accessible by a 
spiral staircase with shallow sloping steps and a low balustrade. It must have been 
built in Early Minoan times, and filled in when a solid foundation was needed for the 
Middle Minoan Palace. 

Further progress was made with the excavation of the Little Palace, 300 yards to 
the west of the Theatral Area, and joined to it by a paved road. Two pillar rooms were 
here found, and two staircases, leading to upper storeys. A fresh piece of Minoan 
road also came to light, with the ruts of the chariot wheels marked in the stone slabs. 
The excavation, however, is obviously and dramatically unfinished, and fine Minoan 
walls run straight into the olive grove on the hillside, while frescoes of Roman houses, 
high above them, emerge from amid the tree roots. About half way between the 
Palace and the sea, just north of the “Royal Tomb” at Isopata, were discovered 
six chamber tombs, whose vases had their colours unfixed, and were clearly made 
expressly for funeral purposes, Some of these vases were polychrome, not of the 
Middle Minoan type, but with spirals of brilliant rose red and light blue; others were 
covered with a resinous black, in imitation of Egyptian alabastra. One of the tombs, 
about 20 feet square, has been christened by its discoverer, ““ The Tomb of the Double 
Axes.” On one side of the entrance was a raised stone platform, and in this was cut 
the pit in which the body itself was laid. On the outer face of this platform, and 
along the other sides of the tomb, were ledges, clearly intended for sitting on, and 
perhaps originally furnished with benches. From the back wall jutted out a stone 
pier, the front of which was carved in low relief into a half column, Near the pillar, 
and apparently fallen from the platform, Jay two thin ritual double-axes, the remains 
of a bull’s head rhyton and one of the bright blue and red jars already described. 
The axes probably stood, socketted in plaster horns of consecration, at the head of the 
grave, and the jar was to hold libations poured from the bull’s head. The ledges were 
for the family when taking part in this memorial service. An interesting problem is 
raised as to whether the tombs may have been reopened at intervals for a repetition 
of such a service. 

No actual excavation was undertaken at Cnossus in 1grr and 1912, but much 
work has been done, especially on the frescoes, A short article on the light that is 

41See E. B, vii, 421 ef seq. 
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thrown by the miniature frescoes on the plan of a shrine in the central court has been 
published by Sir Arthur Evans in vol. xviii of the Journal of the Royal Institute 
‘of British Architects, third series, pp. 289-95, and a general study of Minoan Lime 
Plaster and Fresco Painting by Mr. Noel Heaton in the same vol. pp. 697-710. 

At Tylissus, on a high plateau about eight miles west of Cnossus and four miles 
from the sea, Dr. Hatzidgkis, the senior Ephor of Antiquities in Crete, has continued 
in three successive seasons the work which he began in 1909. The site proves to 
contain, not, as was first suggested, a small palace with dependencies round it, but three 
large noblemen’s houses, which lie close together, and are of the same date, but, in the 
excavator’s opinion, are separate unconnected buildings. They may have been built 
in Middle Minoan iIl,, as they contain pithoi that were commonest at that period, 
but they were in ‘occupation throughout Late Minoan J. and Il. Below them are 
traces of an Early Minoan settlement, and above them of Late Minoan III. buildings. 
Of special architectural interest are two rooms, each with two free-standing pillars, 
like those in the Little Palace at Cnossus; some double axes incised on outer walls; 
and a great cistern about 10 feet in diameter and 13 in depth, with a narrow stone 
staircase leading down into it. The most noteworthy of individual finds are a bronze 
figurine of a square-set male figure 8 inches high with the right hand raised to the 
forehead in a gesture of adoration and a kilt in the manner of the Petsofa figurines 
(Annual of British School at Athens, ix, pp. 363~4 and Pl. X) but more capacious; 
a beautifully worked filler (or strainer) of obsidian, about 9 inches high; fragments of 
miniature frescoes; a bronze ingot like those from Hagia Triada; four magnificent 
bronze cauldrons with three vertical handles, the largest of them four feet in diameter 
and 18 inches high; and a clay tablet of the earlier form of the linear script of Cnossus, 
showing not the familiar two-wheeled chariot, but a four-wheeled waggon. 

These excavations had not been published up to the end of 1912, and the above 
description i& due to the kindness of Dr. Hatzid&kis, supplementing a personal visit, 

At Hagia Triada on the south coast near Phaestus Professor Halbherr oi the Italian 
Mission bas conducted excavations in xg10, t91x and rox2. He has proved that so 
far from the site containing only a “ Royal Villa,” as was first held, the Villa or Palace 
was only the centre of a town. Traces of this have been found dating from the Middle 
Minoan age, and some buildings of this date were incorporated in the Late Minoan I. 
Palace. Throughout the latter period both palace and town were prosperous, but 
at the end of it both were destroyed. The extensive remodelling which we find on 
the site of both palace and town took place at a date which Prof. Halbherr places in 
Late Minoan IIL, though it may be remarked that it would have to be very early 
in that period. Of the same date is the remarkable “ Agora” northeast of the Palace 
and below it, a large space about so yards long, with 8 long chambers, each about 17 
feet long by 13 feet broad, opening out from one side of it. The staircases that led to 
an upper storey still exist, and also the bases of 8 pilasters, about 2 feet nine inches 
square, running down the length of the Agora; while between them, opposite the 
doorways of each chamber, have been discovered foundations of the bases of small 
round columns. There can be no doubt that these are the remains of a covered por- 
tico, the second storey of which rested on these alternate columns and pilasters and 
was reached at either end by the stairways. We seem to have here a covered market 
place, a portico with shops leading out of it like the famous Laura, or Arcade, of classi- 
cal times at Samos. On the high ground south of the palace, Prof. Halbherr has found 
what seems to have been a small sanctuary, with a bench or dais like that of the shrine 
of the Double Axes at Cnossus (Annual of British School at Athens, viii, pp. 95-105). 
A short notice of some of these excavations appeared in Ausonia 1910, p. 36, but the 
above description is mainly due to a personal visit and further details kindly given 
by Prof. Halbherr. 

In the east of Crete Mr. R. B. Seager, the American explorer, has been conducting 
several cavations near his headquarters at Pachyammos. At Sphongaré, a 

ion es from the town of Gournia, and between it and the sea, he discovered 
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in 1910 156 pithoi, a few of which date from the Middle Minoan I. period, but most 
from Middle Minoan III. and Late Minoan I. ‘The pithoi rarely contained anything 
but bones and an occasional seal-stone. The body was trussed up like a fowl, with 
the knees under the chin and the arms folded tight. It was thrust into the jar head 
foremost, and the jar was then placed in the ground upside down. Some of the jars 
were painted, but,the greater number were a tall slender type of unpainted jar, with 
a base so small that they were top heavy and could not stand upright without support. 
A few Early Minoan burials that were found on the same site, though often disturbed 
by the later pithoi, were sufficiently preserved to show that they were originally as 
tich as the great graves of that epoch found by Mr. Seager at Mochlos. 

A hill about five miles west of Gournia called Vrokastro, short for Hebraiokastro, 
or Jews Castle, was excavated in rgro by Miss Edith Hall and in ror2 by Miss Hall in 
company with Mr. Seager. In the latter year a settlement was found in the valley 
below, and seems to have existed there from the Early Minoan age; but the chief 
remains, dating from Late Minoan IIT. and the Geometric age, were found on an 
extraordinarily steep peak overlooking the sea, almost inaccessible except on the south 
or land side. The chief point of interest is that the transition between Late Minoan 
TIL. to Geometric is made without any definite break or direct signs of a racial change. 

On the other side of Gournia, south of Kavotsi and just north-cast of Vasiliki, 
there is a steep gorge above the village of Monasteréki. High up on the north side 
of the gorge itself, called by the appropriate name of Chaos, a narrow and precipitous 
path leads to some ledges, on which are ruins of ancient walls, called Katalumata. 
‘Mr. Seager conducted a small excavation here in 1911, which showed that the spot was 
used as a place of refuge from the earliest times onwards. The actual remains of 
the walls seem to be of Late Minoan JIJ. date, but Early Minoan III., Middle Min- 
oan I. and Late Minoan I. potsherds were all found there. These excavations in 
East Crete have not yet been published, and their description here is due to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Seager and a personal visit to the sites. 

If we turn to the classical period, the discovery of a sth century Doric metope of 
Herakles and the Calydonian boar ( Times Nov. 16, 1910) on the high ground 
west of the Little Palace of Cnossus promises well for future excavation. Prof. Halb- 
herr has excavated at Lebena, the harbour of Gortyna. At Gortyna itself he has 
diverted the millstream which flowed by the great inscription of the Laws, discovered 
in 1884, and is exploring the neighbouring buildings. 

Authorities—The only final publication of Minoan Excavations that appeared durin: 
1910-32 is R. B. Se: ’3 Explorations in the Island of Mocklos (American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Boston and New York, 1912). See further G. Karo’s introduction to a 
ame série of G. Maraghianis’s graphs of Antiquities Cretoises (Candie); A. Mosso’s 
The ‘Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation (Tr. Fisher Unwin, 1910); R. Dussaud's Les 
Civilisations Prehelléniques (Paris, 1910); E. Reisinger’s Kretische Vasenmaterei (Berlin, 
1912); and the 3rd and illustrated edition of R. M. Burrows's The Discovertes in Crete 
a. Murray, 1913). “The Hymn of the Kouretes” discovered at Palaikastro in 1 has 

n published by R. C. Bosanquet, G. A. Murray and J. E. Harrison in Annual of British 
School at Athens, Vol. xv. (R. M, Buszows,) 
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Stace 1970 there has been much new discovery in the field of ancient Aegean divilisa- 
tion, and more has been learned about older discoveries, not only in Crete (see above) 
but also in the Greek islands, on the Greek mainland, and in Asia Minor. Among the 
Greek Islands, Phylakopi (Melos) has been re-examined by the British Athenian School 
and a further landward part of the site has been excavated. The distinction of periods 
and classification of pottery confirm those arrived at by the previous diggers. Some 
graves containing L.M. III ware have been opened on Leukas by Dorpfeld and held by 
him to support his theory that here was the Homeric “ Ithaca.” On the Greek main- 
land important remains of L. M. frescoes have been found by the German Institute at 
Tiryns, and the pre-Hellenic Argos, explored by Voligraf and others, has yielded a local. 

1See E. B. i, 245 ef seq. 
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variety of the native Boeotian “ Minyan” ware. An L.M. III settlement with large 
painted jars has been found at Pylos, and similar ware has been recovered by the British 
School from the site of the Menclaum at Sparta, L.M. III graves have been opened on 
Aegina and similar graves at Thebes by Keramopoulos, together with remains of a 
building at the last named with frescoes which the discoverer regards as the “ House of 
Cadmus.” In the uppermost prehistoric level on several Thessalian sites Wace, Thomp- 
son and Tsoundas have found L.M. III ware. In Asia Minor, Wiegand has found a 
neolithic settlement at Kiliktepé near Miletus, and many L.M. III sherds under later 
remains on the city site, especially near the shrine at Athena. Macalister, who had 
found both L.M. II] and Cypriote ware, etc., in considerable bulk at Gezer (Philistia) 
in Syria, has now published his results. There is nothing new of importance from 
Cyprus, but vessels either of Aegean make or of Egyptian imitation (mostly L.M.) have 
continued to be found in Egypt as far south as Thebes, 

So far as concerns Crete, the general results of these fresh discoveries and of the 
new study and new publications may thus be summarised. (1) More abundant and 
varied material for judging E.M. civilisation, which is now seen to have been more 
advanced, and nearer to M.M. brilliance than was supposed, in several arts, metallurgy, 
plastic (stone vases) and ceramic; very early trade connections with Egypt and Aegean 
isles (probably Cyprus also) are demonstrated. (2) Clearer knowledge of the course of 
Minoan history, beginning with local independent foci of civilisation in the centre and 
east, on which followed successive imperial dominations of Phaestus and Cnossus, the 
first in M.M. II, the latter in L.M. Il. Each of these, at its acme, reduced the E. 
Crete focé to a low ebb, but they revived during L.M. I between the two imperial periods. 
(3) Surer chronology, The recent tendency of authorities is to protract the Minoan 
Age to about 1100 B,c, and to bring down also the first destruction of Cnossus and the 
other Minoan towns far into the 14th century. The coincidence of M.M. II with 
Egyptian Dyn. XII stands, but the later date (2000-1800 B.C.) is preferred. (4) In- 
creased knowledge of the Dispersion period (LM. III) in which Cretan civilisation spread 
to Asia Minor and through Cyprus as far as South Syria on the one hand, and to Sicily, 
Italy and North Greece on the other; but the chief radiating centre was on the South 
Greek mainland. (5) Fuller evidence for funerary practices, and better knowledge of 
the origin and earlier development of the Cretan script, the last thanks to publication 
of Evans’ Scripte Minoo I. Outside Crete, discoveries at Tiryns confirm the belief that 
‘ Mycenaean ” culture, like that of Phylakopi from the Middle Cycladic Age onwards, 

‘ was due in the main to Minoan Crete; while the excavations in Laconia, Bocotia and 
‘Thessaly show that Aegean influence pervaded all Greece up to Thermopylae in L.M. II 
and III times, but only reached Thessaly late and never greatly affected an indigenous 
civilisation long established there. Boeotia had also a pre-Mycenaean art, which gave 
way to Aegean influence earlier and more considerably. The chief lesson from Miletus 
is that the site had none but few and rude inhabitants till settled from Crete in the 
Dispersion period (L.M. III); while Gezer has strengthened the hands of those who have 

tained that mid and south Syria owed far more to Cyprus and Crete than these 
islarfds owed to Syria. Doubts have been raised about the hitherto accepted identifica- 
tions of the Minoan Cretans with the “ Keftiu,” and about the supposed early relations 
of Crete with Egypt; and no clearer light than before has been thrown on the racial 
character or linguistic affinities of the Aegean peoples, or on the links which connected 


their ci ition with the archaic Greek. 

See R. M. Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, 3d ed. 4 Gog) sev seved and illustrated. C. H. 
&H.B. eas Crete the Forerunner of Greece, 1909. Pseira, 1910; and Mokhlos, 
By J. Evans, Scripta Minoa and Atlas of Coa paintings. D. Fimmen, 

fond err Kee Mohenaion Rar, ‘utur, 1909. E, Reisinger, Kretische Vaseamelerei, 

12. A. Mosso, The Dawn rancan Civilisation, 1 J. B. Wace and M.S. 

Thompaon, Prehisioric Thetsdly, ta. A Bt henkaus W. Mier anid F- Qelmann, Tiping, 
I, 1912. Hpkemers ak. since 1909 (minor excavations in Greece and Crete). R. A. S. 

Macalister, 3 vols., 1912, [. Dawkins and Ls P. Droop, Excavations at Phylatop: 

in Melos, tg11, in’ Ann. Brit. Sch. at “Athens, xvii. D. G. Hogarth, fonia and the East, 
oy (D. G, Hocanra.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS SITES OF THE NEARER AND MIDDLE RAST 

Cyrene-{E. B. vii, 704). Excavations were begun in rgto by an American expedi- 
tion representing the Archaeological Institute of America and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. ‘The members, led by R. Norton, had great difficulties to contend with owing 
to the suspicion and indiscipline shown at first by the local tribes; but these had been 
largely overcome when, in March 1921, the second in command, H. de Cou, was shot by 
three strangers from the Tolmeita district, sent to murder the leader. The other mem- 
bers of the American party, however, stayed on till May, and were about to return to 
the site in October in A. V. Armour’s yacht, when the outbreak of war between Italy 
and Turkey in Tripolitana and Cyrenaica foiled their plans. Cyrene became inaccessi- 
ble from the coast, and the objects discovered by the Americans remained on the spot 
in the hands of Enver Bey’s force. They include two very fine pieces of sculpture, a 
torso of a dancer or a Victory, and a head of Athena, the first of the earlier part, the other - 
of the later part, of the 4th century B.c. Besides these much sculpture of the Roman 
period was discovered including a great number of conventional figures for sepulchral 
use, whose faces were left blank to be painted with features as required. A large deposit. 
of terracottas, mostly representing the city goddess bearing the silphium, was partly 
cleared, and much pottery etc., chiefly late, was extracted from tombs half robbed in 
antiquity. The main work of excavation was done on the hill above the Apollo spring, 
where a large building of uncertain nature and Ptolemaic date was in process of explora- 
tion when work stopped. The digging had not penetrated deep enough except in one 
or two pits to tap early strata and the promising virgin field below the Apollo spring, 
occupied by the grounds of the Senussi Convent, was not touched. 

An important site of the earlier Greek period was discovered at Messa, about five 
hours §.E. of Cyrene, by the party under J. W. Gregory who in 1908 visited Cyrenaica 
to inquire (reporting adversely) into its possibilities as a field for the Jewish Territorial 
Organisation; and it was revisited by R. Norton and also by an Italian expedition 
under F, Haibherr in x10, 

Didymi—(E. B. viii, 207). The temple bas now been disengaged from débris by 
the German excavators under Th. Wiegand. A small township is found to have en- 
circled it, leaving a clear precinct. Of the earliest shrine some scanty remains have been 
found at the E. end with a fragment of an archaic inscription. The rest of the remains 
are Hellenistic in the main, and of Roman date in part. Several inscribed marbles, 
record details about the building, towards which kings and other rich men contributed ¥ 
during a long period (¢.g. Ptolemy XIV gave 34 elephant tusks to meet the cost of the 
great central E, door), Other marbles record the treasures deposited in the temple, 
oracular responses, etc. There were no architectural sculptures beyond heads ornament- 
ing capitals, etc. of columns and the beautiful enrichment of bases at the E. end;.and 
few remains of free sculpture have been found. The main additions to the work aone 
by Pontremoli and Haussoullier have been: (1) discovery of outlying dependencies such 
as a semicircular terrace for the deposit of offerings and an altar on the E., and a stadij 
‘on the S.; (2) clearing of the 122 columns, almost all of which stand at half height’or 
more; (3) clearing of the proncos with its rz columns and wonderfully preserved W. 
wall; (4) opening out of the stairs leading to the two subterranean chambers 6f the 
adyton under the pronaos; one of these stairways is perfectly preserved even to its ceiling, 
decorated with maeander design; (5) clearance of the spacious stairway which leads 
down to the celia at a level six metres below the pronaos; (6) discovery of many details of 
the enrichment of the upper members of the colonnades, There was no opisthodomos. 
The Byzantine castle, into which the celle was converted, and spoliation by natives 
hhave done much damage; but even as it now stands, this temple is by far the best 
preserved of the greater Hellenistic buildings. Many dedications to Artemis, who was 
here associated with Apollo, have come to light; and the sacred way to Panormus has 
been explored more thoroughly than by Newton (See Vorlatif. Berichte ber die... . 
in Malet x, Didyma . . . Ausgrabungen nos. vi, vii, 1910, 1911, by Th. Wiegand). 

Miletus.—(E. B. xviii, 443). The excavations carried out by Messrs. Wiegand, 
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Pernice and Knackfuss for the Berlin Museum are now virtually at an end. Little 
Prior to the destruction of the city in 944 B.c. has come to light; but a primitive settle- 
ment has been located on Kiliktepé, S. of the later walls. This has rude constructions 
of smail stones and graves yielding implements of obsidian and other stone, and painted 
pottery (red on black), Though neolithic in character these graves can hardly be very 
early in time since Greek geometric sherds were found in them. Much pottery of L.M, 
II (or Sub-Mincan) character has been found elsewhere on the site. Immediately 
above this stratum begin Ionian remains; a small part of the archaic city with its wall 
has been revealed at Kalabaktepé not far from the position of the early Athena temple. 
The sherds here found are not later than the opening of the sth century. A few graves 
of the archaic period have been opened near by. The rest of the discoveries are of the 
Hellenistic and Roman ages. The Hellenistic city was planned gridiron-wise, like 
neighbouring Priene, but with a slightly larger insular unit (170 feet in length as com- 
pared with x60). The south market, a vast square with halls and porticoes, was the 
last important site cleared. It was rebuilt and rearranged in the 1st century B.c. A 
temple of Serapis, some heroa, the stadium, and the baths, built at the expense of the 
empress Faustina, have also been explored. In the last was found a fine recumbent 
Statue of the River Maeander. On the whole not much interesting sculpture has come 
to light and the inscriptions are disappointingly late; but a good deal of light has been 
thrown on local history in Hellenistic and Roman times, and on local cults. It appears 
that Miletus had no existence until settled by fugitive Cretans not long before 1000 3.¢, 
Sardis.—(Z. B. xxiv, 217), Systematic excavations were begun in 1910 by an expedi- 
tion from Princeton University led by H. C. Butler. The main field of operations was 
the so-called Temple of Cybele or Cybebe, which is now proved by numerous inscriptions 
to have been called a temple of Artemis from the 6th century onwards, Clearance has 
proceeded systematically from the W. end by the removal of débris layer by layer. The 
opisthodomos was found to be the most ruined portion; but its north wall stands to a 
height of 2 metres and bears the greater part of an important Greek inscription, a 
mortgage deed of unique character drawn up at the end of the 4th century B.c., whereby 
specified lands, etc., were secured to the temple in consideration of a loan made from 
the treasury to a certain Mnesimachus who held the greater part of his real estate from. 
a king, presumably Antigonus. This chamber with the cella had been converted into a 
cistern in Jate Roman times. The eastern end, protected by the talus of the hillside, 
proved in better preservation. Here two columns still stand to their full height, and 
many others to half height; but most, if not all, had been restored, probably after the 
great earthquake of 17 a-p., and many details, ¢.g. fluting, were never executed. Three 
varieties of Ionic architecture were employed in the external and internal colonnades, 
‘The temple was one of the very largest in the Greek world, No architectural sculptures, 
but many beautifully carved bases of columns have come to light, and in the joints of 
the central cult-statue pedestal—a survival apparently from a primitive temple—a con- 
siderable find of unused coins was made; the majority, of Hellenistic time, may have 
fornfed part of a foundation deposit, inserted at a time of reconstruction; one, of Croesus, 
found much lower down, must belong to a more original deposit. Greek inscriptions on 
the petiestals of statues of priestesses were found, and also texts in Lydian script and 
Ianguage, one with an Aramaic bilingual. The whole plan of the temple, which was 
pseudo-dipteral, has been recovered with certainty. A great many tombs, mostly used 
more than once in different periods, have been opened, and fine jewellery, intaglios, 
bronzes, terracottas and pottery have been found. The excavation is still proceeding 
and it is hoped that the whole agora, as well as other parts of the earliest city, may be 
explored. (Sce Amer. Journ. of Archaeology, 1910-12). (D. G. Hocarra.} 


ARCHAEOLOGY OF OTHER GREEK SITES 
In Greece Proper, during 1910-12, continuous progress has been made in archaeo- 


logical , either by fresh discoveries or through the re-examination of previously 
kag! ats, which is frequently due to the influence of new excavations. 
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Athens.—In Athens itself (Z. B, ii, 832 et seg.), and in connection with the Parthenon 
(E. B. xx, 869) and Pheidias (Z. B. xxi, 361) fresh facts have come to light. Mr. Hill, 
the director of the American School at Athens, has re-examined the foundations of the 
earlier Parthenon and shown that previous reconstructions of it were wrong. It was a 
temple with sixteen columns on the sides and six at the ends instead of nineteen and 
eight. This is proved by re-measuring the foundations themselves which form part of 
those of the later Parthenon, and by the discovery of several marble blocks built into 
the north wall of the Acropolis on which the curved lines drawn to guide the masons in 
putting the columas in position are still visible. Further evidence derived from papyri 
and inscriptions tells us that Pheidias made the Zeus at Olympia after the completion 
of the Parthenos at Athens. Also since the records of the payments for the making of 
the pediments of the Parthenon continue after the date of his exile, it appears that he, 
although their designer, cannot have taken part in their completion, which was probably 
left to his pupils. Excavations on the Pnyx have shown that the supporting wall of the 
theatral area in front of the bema or platform dates from the fourth century. Conse- 
quently the problem of where and how the Athenian Assembly met during the fifth 
century remains unsolved. At the Dipylon cemetery excavations have shown that the 
graves were in family groups, each being enclosed by a high boundary wall. The tops 
of the platforms within these walls stood about six feet above the level of the roadway 
and consequently the marble grave reliefs, many of which are still in situ, were meant 
to be seen from below. ‘This cemetery was in use during the fourth century, but nearer 
the city gates is a series of monuments erected over the graves of men who were given 
public funerals, and these date from the latter part of the fifth century. During the 
excavations many potsherds that had been used for voting during ostracism were found, 
Thirty of them bear the name of Thucydides, the son of Melesias, who was exiled in 442 
8.¢. and is well known as an opponent of Pericles. 

Olympio.—At Olympia (Z. B. xx, 93) the results of recent excavations have been 
surprising. It has been shown that underneath the centre of the shrine of classical times 
lie the ruins of a prehistoric Olympia. This extended below the Heraeum, the Pelopium, 
the Metroum, and the terrace on which the treasuries stood. This was a small village 
of the later bronze age and is marked by the presence of ellipsoid houses. One of these 
was in fact found during the original excavations and called the Altar of Zeus. Above 
the prehistoric stratum comes another of the Dipylon age which is characterised by num- 
bers of small votive offerings in bronze similar to those found in the earlier excavations. 
Finally the third or uppermost stratum is the classical Olympia which we know. This 
discovery is typical as showing how much the science of excavation has progressed and 
emphasizes the necessity of the careful examination of the stratification of a site. 

Corfu (E. B. vii, 145).—At Corfu (the ancient Corcyra) the chance find of a sculp- 
tured slab has led to excavations which have resulted in the discovery of practically the 
whole of the pedimental sculptures of a temple of the sixth century. Eight of the eleven 
slabs have been found; for, as is the case with nearly all early pedimental groups, the 
sculpture is in high relief. In the centre is a great Gorgon over six feet high with snakes 
on her hair and about her waist. On either side is a figure on a much smaller scale; on 
her left a nude youth, probably Chrysaor, and on her right her offspring Pegasus. ‘The 
next places on the right and leit are occupied by two great panthers with their heads en 
face, but with their bodies in profile. They separate the central group from the smaller 
scenes which fill the angles. On the left is a fallen warrior. His opponent was probably 
represented on a slab which is missing, and between this gap and the panther is a slab 
with an altar and an enthroned goddess. On the right the two corner slabs are lost, but 
that next to the panther is occupied by a nude Zeus and a giant at whom he is hurling a 
thunderbolt. ‘The striking feature of the pediment is the great size of the Gorgon and 
of the panthers compared with that of the other figures. At a distance the group must 
have appeared merely as a Gorgon supported on either side by a panther. ‘This compesi- 
tion bears a strong resemblance to one of the favourite motives of Minoan art, as shown 
for instance by the Lion Gate at Mycenae, and goes to confirm the theory, which is 
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daily gaining ground, that archaic Greek art was merely a renaissance of Minoan. Of 
the temple itself little or nothing has been found beyond the altar, but further excava- 
tions may give better results. 

The Homeric Ithaca.—In the Island of Leukas (Santa Maura; E. B, xxiv, 189) 
Dérpield has been excavating in the hope of proving that it was the Homeric Ithaca. 
In a cave in the south of the island painted neolithic pottery has been found which has 
a distant resemblance to the painted prehistoric wates of Apulia and Thessaly. In the 
plain of Nidri where Dérpfeld places the city of Odysscus plentiful remains of habita- 
tion of the later bronze age have been found. The pottery, with the exception of a few 
imported Mycenean and Minyan sherds, is of local fabric and resembles the local wares 
from Pylos, Cephallenia and Olympia. It is also to be noted that late Mycenean ware 
was found in connection with these local wares at the first two sites. Further it is 
similar to some early pottery found in Acarnania at Stratus. Apparently this corner 
of north-western Greece had a local bronze age culture which was influenced towards 
the end of the late Minoan period by the imported Mycenean culture. At Nidri two 
important groups of tombs have been found. One consisted of cist graves within a 
rectangular enclosure. They contained pottery, bronze weapons and flint arrowbeads, 
and apparently date from the same period as the shaft graves at Mycenae and the cist 
graves of the fourth prehistoric period in Thessaly. The other group consisted of burnt 
interments, The ashes were placed in large stone jars surrounded by circular enclosures 
of stone, perhaps once the bases of tumuli. The best grave, that of a woman, 
yielded seven vases, a necklace of gold beads, a silver bracelet, and a bronze tool. 

Corinth (E. B. vii, 148).—At Corinth the main results of the American excavations 
go to show that the fountain houses of Peirene and Glauce probably date back to the 
age of the tyrants in the sixth century. This is of great interest, for we know that the 
tyrants of Athens, Samos and Megara about the same time busied themselves in im- 
proving the water supplies of the cities under their rule. Some scanty remains of the 
prehistoric ptriod have been found round the bill on which stands the temple of Apollo. 
‘The painted pottery found here is remarkable, for it is of the North Greek style and 
belongs to the second and third prehistoric periods in Thessaly. Amongst these sherds 
are a few of a style which extends as far north as the banks of the Danube near Belgrade, 
where it is plentiful, 

Delos (E. B. vii, 971).—At Delos the systematic progress of the French excavations 
under Holleaux has produced important results. The clearing of the streets and houses, 
many of which are in an excellent state of preservation, has made this once desolate site 
a Hellenic Pompeii. The wall paintings and mosaic floors of the houses are of great 
interest, while the details of their plans and the fact that the better houses had upper 
storeys may go far tosolve some of the problems connected with Greek domestic architec- 
ture. To the north of the Apollo temple the so-called Temple of the Seven has been 
brought to light with seven bases for cult statues in the cela, To this temple, which is 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions as the Temple of the Athenians, belong the fine 
acroteria now at Athens, which were formerly attributed to the Temple of Apollo, To 
judge by its stylistic likeness to the Parthenon and the temple at Bassae it probably 
dates from the fifth century. The Asclepieion has been cleared and a headless cult 
statue, perhaps that executed by Scopas, has been found. Further fresh research shows 
that what was originally called the older Artemisium is really the later. On the east of 
the valley of the Inopus the sanctuary of the foreign gods has now been completely 
excavated. This comprised two sections, one for Egyptian deities such as Isis, Anubis 
and Serapis, and another for Syrian divinities. The former, it seems, was built on the 
site of an earlier temple dedicated to a goddess. Not far off an older sanctuary of the 
Egyptian deities was found, apparently of the thirdcentury. These shrines throw much 
valuable light on the introduction and adoption of Oriental cults by the Greeks, 

Thessaly, Phocis, Bocotia, Macedonia.—In Thessaly great advances have been made 
in our archaeological knowledge. At Pagasae a large number of painted grave stelae 
of marble which date from the third and second centuries were found built into the foun- 
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dations of towers of the city wall which had apparently been strengthened in the first 
century. They are the first good examples of Greek painting found on Greek soil, and 
their technique is especially interesting as illustrating the encaustic method. But as 
att they cannot rank high, for they are the productions of an industry rather then of an 
art. As in marble grave reliefs so also in these painted stelae the same motives con- 
stantly recur. The drawing in many cases is inaccurate, and in only one instance is 
there any attempt at atmosphere. Another important find is that of some silver plate 
and gold jewellery in a tomb at Metropolis. This belongs to the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, The heavy gold necklaces and bracelets set with large stones display ostenta- 
tious vulgarity rather than good taste, but some of the work on the silver plate is ex- 
quisite. Further all over Thessaly careful exploration has brought to light a large num- 
ber of new inscriptions which are an earnest of what yet remains to be found. 

But more important than these, the recent Greek, Bavarian and British excavations 
in Thessaly, Phocis and Boeotia have given us a far clearer picture of the condition of the 
country in prehistoric times. The principal sites are: in Boeotia and Phocis, Orcho- 
menus, Chaeroneia, Dhrakhmani and Ayia Marina; in Thessaly, Lianokladhi, Dhimini, 
Sesklo, Tsangli, Marmariani, Rakhmani, and Zerelia. The period of time occupied by 
this prehistoric civilisation has been divided into four periods. The first two are 
neolithic, though bronze may have been known as an import, the third is chalcolithic, 
and the fourth is of the full bronze age and comes to an end at the close of the third 
Late Minoan age. In the first period throughout the region mentioned there was a 
uniform neolithic culture characterised by an abundance of well made pottery decorated 
with elaborate red designs on a white ground. In the second period the region is split 
in two, and Thessaly north of Mount Othrys remains isolated, and the standard of 
culture as illustrated by the pottery gradually degenerates during the succeeding pe- 
tiods, though there is some progress in technical skill shown by the change from stone to 
bronze, and at the end from bronze to iron. In the second period the pottery shows kin- 
ship with that found in Moldavia and the adjoining districts, and in a more distant way, 
as mentioned above, with that found in Leukas and Apulia. The prehistoric remains 
of Macedonia and Thrace (Bulgaria) should provide a connecting link between Thessaly 
and the Danubian area and there are indications that such may eventually be found. 
In the third period the pottery is related to that so common in prehistoric sites in 
Servia, which as noticed above is found in Greece as far south as Corinth. In the 
fourth period there are for the first time definite signs of a connection with the Minoan 
civilisation of the south, for in this period Minyan and Mycenean (L, M. IZ and III) 
pottery are found imported into Thessaly, implying that not till then did the north come 
within the orbit of Cretan culture. Another sign of connection with the south is pro- 
vided by the cist tombs which are common in Thessaly in this period and from their 
contents belong to the same date as the shaft graves at Mycenae and the Leukas tombs. 
At the end of this period there seems to have been an infiltration of influence from the 
north as shown by the resemblance between some Thessalian finds and those from an 
early iron age cemetery on Lake Ostrovo in Macedonia. These may well indicate the 
general direction whence came the invaders who overthrew the domination of the 
Minoan civilisation in Greece. 

But in Phocis and Boeotia after the end of the first neolithic age a different state of 
affairs prevailed. The culture of the south spread northwards and settled in the land, 
but apparently without entirely displacing the old local culture. This southern culture 
seems to have originated mainly in the Argolid and to have been allied to that in the 
Cyclades. It is characterised by a kind of pottery known to archaeologists as Urfirnis, 
the name given to it by its German discoverers. This advance northward took place 
during the Middle Minoan age and may have been influenced by pressure from still 
farther south. This in its turn in the area in question gave way to another phase of 
civilisation which is marked by a peculiar grey wheel-made class of pottery known as 
Minyan. The main centre of this culture to have been Qrchamenus, but the pot~ 
tery in question has a wide range, being found in Thessaly, the Troad, Attica, Melos, 
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and the Argolid and Leukas. Finally at the beginning of the Late Minoan age the 
Mycenean or Cretan civilisation became dominant in the Argolid, and then spread 
northwards, becoming supreme first in Boeotia and Phocis and later in Thessaly. 
Apparently a backward and isolated Thessaly acted as a barrier behind which the 
Minoan civilisation was able to reach its high state of development undisturbed. It 
was not till the bearers of the Minoan culture had themselves removed this barrier by 
trade or conquest that the way was opened for the hardy tribes of the north to overrun 
and plunder the seats of an old established and wealthy civilisation. 

In Macedonia itself, the country where we must look for the solution of some of the 
problems indicated in the last paragraph, much exploratory work has been done, Many 
prehistoric sites have been noted, and it is to be hoped that their excavation will not be 
Jong delayed. We shall then be able to link up the prehistoric culture of northern 
Greece with that of Servia and Bulgaria, where many important finds have already been 
made. There are indications that the prehistoric fotk of Thessaly were akin to the early 
inhabitants of those countries, and this gives special point to the Greek legends of 
Thracians in Thessaly and Phocis. Macedonia is rich also in remains of the classical 
period. The French excavations in the island of Thasos have laid bare a large temple 
on the acropolis, the city gates which were decorated with archaic reliefs, and the shrine 
of Artemis Polo, Some important pieces of archaic sculpture have also been found. 
Near Salonica a tumulus has been opened and found to contain a vaulted chamber tomb 
with double doors of marble and wood, the latter being remarkable for their fine bronze 
ornaments. The tomb dates from the Hellenistic age, but unfortunately it had been 
robbed in antiquity. Many new inscriptions have been found in various places. The 
most interesting is a decree of the emperor Trajan, fixing the boundary between Macedo- 
nia and Thessaly. In the course of the decree it is stated that it is based on a previous 
decision of King Amyntas III, the father of Philip I, which was found inscribed in the 
market place Bf Doliche. Another important regal inscription dated to the thirty-sixth 
year of King Antigonus Gonatas contains three letters of his son Demetrius, then 
apparently acting as regent for his aged father, sent to the governor of the city of 
Berrhoea. 

(A. J. B. Wace.) 


- CYPRUS ARCHAEOLOGY 

Since the close of the survey of Cypriote archaeology, in the E. B. (vii, 697 et seq.) 
nothing of the first importance has been either discovered or published. A new Antiq- 
uity Law, passed in 1905, kas had the effect of restricting facilities for legitimate excava- 
tion; but the Berlin Academy of Sciences has examined a site at Rantidi near Old Paphos. 
Reports which appeared in the press in ro10-11 are exaggerated,’ and have been in part 
contradicted by the excavator}? but there is as yet no official statement of the results. 
The earlier German excavations are also still unpublished. 

The general bearing. of earlier work in Cyprus on the history of the island itself and of 


jacent paialands is discussed afresh in Eduard Meyer's Geschichte des Alterthums (and ed.) 
salt i 2, § 498-50; by D. Fimmen, Zeil u. Dauer der Kretisch-Mykenischen Kullur (Leipzig, 


909); by Re von Lichtenberg, Muth. d. Vorderasiasischen _ , 1906 and 1911, and 
more popu pulasly. by M. Ohnefalech-Richter, Contem; Patino’ fov., Dec., 1912. 
Cypniote objects figure largely in ie Pe British Museum's Catalogue of Terracottas (1903), 





of Jewellery (1911) and of Vases (vol. i, part sole, Etruscan, etc.). The pottery from 
the British Museum's excavatiens at Enkorsi raased f in detail by F. Poulsen: Jahrbuch 
. Archaeol. Institute, xxvi (1911), and the origins of the Mycenaean style of potte 

Cyprus and elsewhere by io J. Forsdyke, Journ. Hellenic Studies, xxxi, p. 110. gy 
vast Cesnola Collection in the Met litan Museum of Art in New York has been re- 
arranged: uncertainty as to the circumstances of discovery does not affect the genuineness, 
value, or technical interest of its numerous masterpieces? a handbook is in preparation. 





‘Io 19104 Phone cod’ yprow, June 25; Pairis, June 2: 26 Tagliche Rundschow, July 
6, 7 Hellenic Herald, been Sly 27 i 27, Oct. 18, fov. 12. In 191i: Times, Sept. Ik 
? Berlin Philol. mnschrifi, February 14, 1911. 


* Bulletin, Me . Art, June and Sept, 1909, Oct. 1910 (intetim reports by J.L, Myres). 
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Special problems of archaeology are discussed asf follows:—(1} the date and affinities of 
the well-known silver bowls of "Blxed oriental by F. Studniczka,! who thinks them 
all alike Phoenician, and iy F, von 7 who eaee the Berlin bow! asa 25 2, geauinely 
Egyptian work of the New Bopiresand e the the eats Sate date and EF; inities of 
the rest of the series: (2)a peculia ir fc by the ypriote Greeks, is 
identified, and dated by J. JM res? Sie ald Scumed ( @) an eee tro fibula from the same 
Early Iron Age culture. e influence of { Cyprus on Palestine both before and during 
the aa ‘occupation (Boo-r000 B.C.) is ted (for the Palestine Exploration 


Fund), by R. A. S. Macalister.* 

A! as long neglect the Government Museum of Antiquities at Nicosia has been provided 
with a new building and a trained curator. Illicit excavation and needless damage to 
antiquities are still far too fi went but in 915 a joint memorial on this subject from the 
principal learned societies of t Britain received a favourable reply from the Colonial 
Secretary. ‘The mediaeval buildings are inspected and maintained in as good condition as 
financial limits allow; and a collection of architectural fragments and movable monuments 
has been begun. Q. L. Mypgs.) 


NEW LIGHT ON GREEK ART* 


During the last four or five years there has been a great deal of activity in the fresh 
study of Greek monuments, their classification, and their restoration. 

Period I, Before B.C. 480—One of the most pleasing discoveries of recent times is 
due to Dr. Premerstein, who has succeeded in better reading the inscriptions on the 
bases of the two archaic nude figures found at Delphi, and usually supposed to be 
Apollos (Z. B. xii, 480, fig. 76). ‘They are now proved to be, what M. Homolle had 
from the first conjectured that they might be, the very statues of Cleobis and Biton 
dedicated at Delphi by the Argives after they had dragged their mother’s chariot. 
Everyone will remember the delicious tale as told by Solon in Herodotus. 

‘The British excavations at Sparta have revealed to us the history of art at that city. 
The results are recorded in the Annual of the British School at Athens. Jt appears that 
in the archaic age Sparta, though never the home of a great art, was not unreceptive of 
the art influences which flowed from Ionia. ‘The city is even supposed to have carried 
on a considerable export of painted pottery; and objects in ivory and bronze are not 
inferior to those of other Greek cities. The rising power of Sparta strangled art, as it 
strangled al! humanism, in the times when Athens was greatest. 

At Athens there are not many new statues; but the piecing together of the abundant 
fragments of the early monuments of the city which have been unearthed in the diggings 
of the latter part of the last century has occupied the full attention of distinguished 
German savants. The very archaic temples of limestone, with their uncouth sculptural 
adornments, have been elaborately published by Wiegand and others; while Schrader 
has devoted his attention to the sculptural remains of the times immediately before the 
Persian wars, horsemen, dedicated female figures and the like. Wolters and others 
have begun the publication of the vase fragments found among the débris left by the 
destroying Persians. In this connection must be mentioned Mr. Guy Dickins’ recent 
Catalogue of the Sculpture of the Acropolis Museum. 

Period IT, B.C. 480-400.—Among ancient sculptors who have recently come to be 
better understood we must especially mention Myron. His Discobolus and Marsyas 
have long been familiar to us in Roman copies. Recently a new torso of the Discobolus, 
in some respects superior to any known, has made its appearance. And the Marsyas 
is no longer a detached figure, as the Athena belonging to the same group (Athena 
throwing away the flutes, Marsyas picking them up) has been identified in a statue of a 
girlish Athena in the Museum of Frankfort. This figure has a singular charm: the 
archaic severity of the head, the simplicity of the drapery, and a wonderful expression 
of girlish freshness are together captivating. ‘This restoration has been generally 

1 Jakrouch. d, Archaeol. Institute, xxi (1906). 
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accepted, and the group added to the stock of received masterpieces. Less certainty 
attaches to an attempt of Dr. Amelung to constitute out of the Medici torso of Athena 
at Paris and a head which can be shown to belong to the same type, a new restoration 
of the Athena Lemnia of Pheidias. These reconstructions afford an excellent exercise 
for the talents of archaeologists, but they must stand the test of time and criticism be- 
fore they can be worked into the tissue of the history of Greek art. 

A work of a very different kind is the publication by Mr. Arthur Smith, for the 
Trustees of the British Museum, of new and splendid volumes giving precise representa- 
tions and detailed discussions of the sculpture of the Parthenon. This was a work 
quite due; equally due is a complete publication of the sculpture of the Mausoleum, 
which is to be Mr. Smith’s next task. 

A great controversy has arisen over some reliefs now acquired by the museum at 
Boston, U. S. A., which evidently correspond in size and arrangement to the beautiful 
set of reliefs in the Ludovisi Gallery, which represent (as is supposed) the birth of 
Aphrodite, with two Hours to receive her and two votaries seated at the sides. The 
main subject of the new reliefs is the weighing of two human souls—or destinies—by a 
winged Eros, while a draped lady or goddess sits on either side awaiting the result of the 
weighing. All these reliefs are supposed by Studniczka, who has published them in the 
Jahrbuch of the German Institute for 1911, to come from the same altar. He supposes 
the weighing scene to represent the contest of Aphrodite and Persephone for the person 
of the young Adonis. The puzzle is a fascinating one. Certain differences in the style 
of the two sets of reliefs have caused some archaeologists to doubt whether they belong 
to the seme monument; or at all events whether they were executed at the same time, 
They belong precisely to that period of art, when archaic style is bursting its swaddling- 
‘bands, which appeals to the intelligence as well as to the aesthetic faculty. 

Period IIT, B.C. 400-300.—Under this head we may range what is alike for its 
abundance and its importance among the most remarkable discoveries of recent times. 
At Pagasae in Thessaly Mr. Arbanitopoulos has succeeded in extracting from a tower, 
into which they had been built in ancient times, a large number of grave monuments 
which are now set out in the museum at Volo. These stelae are decorated with subjects 
similar to those used in the great Athenian cemetery of the Ceramicus; but instead of 
the decoration being sculptural (in relief) it is painted. Painted stelae are not unknown 
at Athens and elsewhere; but in such abundance they have not been found before. We 
have here painted groups of seated men and women, scenes of farewell and the like; 
and they are of the period of the great painters of Greece, painting probably touching 
its highest point with Apelles in the age of Alexander the Great. Thus the stelae of 
Pagasae claim attention. But few of them are as yet published, and from the examples 
thus made known it is clear that they are the work of very poor artists. This is con- 
firmed by those who have seen the museum at Volo. Greck painting seems always to 
elude the student. 

Period IV, B.C. 300-50.—Our knowledge of the Hellenistic age of Greek art has 
progressed more rapidly than that of earlier periods. A number of books and papers 
by Schreiber, Strzygowski and other writers have fairly embarked us on the search for 
the bridges leading from the art of the great period of Greece to that of the Roman age. 
‘We can here only mention a few works of this period which have been the subject of 
fruitful investigation. We ought perhaps to place first a statue now in the Terme 
Museum at Rome which has exercised a fascination upon visitors to the eternal city, 
the Girl of Antium. Disclosed by a Jandslip at Antium, and bought for a great price 
by the Italian Government, the Girl not only has the charm arising from freshness of 
design and originality, but she also offers the archaeologist great difficulty in attribu- 
tion. On a tray she bears a laurel twig, a scroll and a small box. It is impossible to de- 
tail the various interpretations of the figure which have been suggested. One point, as 
the writer is convinced from a careful inspection, is quite clear. The girl is a girl, and 
not, as some have fancied, a boy in girl’s raiment. This suggestion is singularly in- 

1 See Arbanitopoulos, Description of the Painted Stelae at Pagasae (Greek), 1909. 
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appropriate: every part of the body as well as the total impression which it produces is 
thoroughly girlish. She is an attendant at a sacrifice, or entrusted with some religious 
function to which with naive simplicity she devotes her whole attention. 

To Mr. Guy Dickins we owe an important series of papers in which he has not only 
studied the remains of the colossal group at Lycosura, consisting of Demeter, Perse- 
phone, Artemis and Anytus, but succeeded in restoring the design of the group, a restora- 
tion more recently confirmed by the evidence of a coin of Arcadia which reproduces 
the group. These figures were by Damophon of Messene, and Mr. Dickins has con- 
clusively fixed the date of the artist, who used to be given to the fourth century, to the 
early part of the second century B.c. Such fixed points are of the greatest value. 
The date also of the Laocoon has been by Danish archacologists fixed, on the testimony 
of inscriptions, to about B.c. 0-30, just before the time of the Aeneid, thus settling 
for all time a memorable controversy. 

‘The Hellenistic age has many attractions to the researcher, and presents a vast range 
of interesting problems, From the artistic point of view, new lights could scarcely be 
more illuminating than that offered by the recent appearance of statue after statue from 
the workshop of Aphrodisias in Asia Minor, which seems to have supplied Italy, under 
the earlier emperors, with original types of the Greek deities. ‘This school can best be 
studied in the magnificent Ny-Carlsherg Museum of Sculpture, presented to the city of 
Copenhagen by Mr. Jacobsen. 

A few of the many important books on Greek art which have appeared in the last few 
years may be mentioned, Among the most valuable are the volumes on archaic Greek art 
which form part of the great Histoire de l'art dans l'antiguité of Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez. 
We have here a more detailed general account of early architecture, sculpture and vases than 
has before appeared; and M, Perrot’s work is marked by conspicuous good sense and modera- 
tion. Another valuable French work is Collignon's Statues funéroires dans l'art grec, a 
book which goes over the whole history of sculpture in Greece. In English we have some 
important new works, such as the great work on the Parthenon, already mentioned; Walters’ 
Art of the Greeks; Mr, E. Gardner's Six Greek Sculptors, and the Catalogue of the Sculpture 
of the Museum of the Capitol, a work of great research and much value, edited by Mr. 
Stuart Jones, In the very important and much neglected province of Greel portrait ‘sculp- 
ture we have Hekler’s Greek and Roman Portraits, the numerous plates of which bring for 
the first time ancient portraits within the ken of le of moderate means. The notable 
work of Furtwangler and Reichhold on Greek Vases it possible to study these admirable 
works of art outside the galleries of museums. (P. Ganpxee.) 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS * 

United Kingdom.—The question of the protection of monuments has come promi- 
nently before the general public in England during 1910-1912. This is due partly to 
the action of antiquarian societies and the great publicity given by the press when any 
monument is reported to be for sale or demolition, partly to the activity shown by the 
Office of Works and Mr. C. R. Peers, the official Inspector of Ancient Monuments, in 
making known the provisions of existing legislation, and partly to the interest roused 
by the publications of the Royal Commissions in England, Scotland and Wales. 

Inventories with full descriptions and illustrations have been published by these 
Commissions of the Monuments of Hertfordshire and South Buckinghamshire in Eng- 
land; Berwickshire, Caithness, Sutherlandshire and Wigtownshire in Scotland; and 
Montgomeryshire and Flintshire in Wales; and the number and interest of the monu- 
ments there described have been a surprise to all but the most experienced archaeologists. 
On the whole, the enquiries show that, with few exceptions, architectural monuments of 
known interest receive careful treatment and that a far greater number suffer from 
ignorant restoration than from neglect. 

From the English Inventories, evidence was adduced in 1912 before a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament, showing that 95% of the ecclesiastical monuments 
in Hertfordshire and South Buckinghamshire were in “ good” or “ fair” structural 
condition, while 5% were in bad condition or in runs; of the secular monuments (in- 
cluding barns and cottages) 88% were in good condition while 12% were in bad condi- 

1 See E. B, xviii, 796 ef seg. 
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Belgium.—The State refers all matters concerning the restoration and preservation 
of monuments (i.c. religious or secular buildings possessing a special value from an archi- 
tectural or artistic point of view) either to the Department of Bridges and Highways 
(a branch of the Ministry of Agricultural and Public Works) or to private architects, or 
to the Department and private architects in association. The expenses incurred in 
connection with cathedral churches, episcopal residences and diocesan seminaries, are 
included in the annual budget of the provincial councils. Recommendations by 
parochial councils which would result in altering the style or character of monuments 
must be submitted for the approval of the permanent committee of the provincial 
council and the sanction of the Sovereign. The Royal Commission for Monuments 
(founded in 1835) superintends the preservation of monuments and examines plans for 
their restoration. Each province and each commune can make appropriations for the 
restoration of monuments, and the Department of Fine Arts disposes annually of a sum 
of £5,000 for the restoration of secular and £8,000 for the restoration of religious build- 
ings classified as monuments. Works of art in churches may not be removed without 
the sanction of the Crown or the public authorities designated for the purpose, and a 
communal law of 1836, laying down special regulations with regard to architectural 
monuments, has been extended with a view to preventing the alienation of any works 
of art belonging not only to the communes, but also to vestries and other public institu- 
tions, without the sanction of the Government. 

Denmark.--The protection of antiquities and monuments of the prehistoric period 
is under the supervision of the First Division of the Danish National Museum, which 
receives for this purpose an annual grant from the budget. Full compensation is paid 
for treasure trove, and the Museum considers that further legislation would be detri- 
mental to the excellent relations subsisting between itself and the rural population. 
National monuments of a secular character, such as old castles and ruins, etc., of historic 
interest, ame not protected by special laws nor has the State any right of supervision. 
But ecclesiastical buildings are subject to a law of February 19, 1861 enacting “ that 
every church shall be maintained, both as regards interior and exterior, in a manner 
corresponding to its original style and that restorations shall be carried out in that style.” 
Further, by the same law, cathedrals and other important churches are placed under the 
supervision of a special council, consisting of two architects and an archaeologist, and 
the duty of an annual inspection is imposed on the dean and two master craftsmen. 
All important questions of repairs and alteretions, including the treatment of frescoes, 
are referred to the inspectors of royal buildings and to the authorities of the National 
Museum. 

France.—A bill was at the end of 1912 before the Council of Ministers amending the 
existing legislation. Some discontent is expressed with the present system, owing to 
the fact that local authorities have been known to allow interesting buildings to fall 
into disrepair in the hope that the State may be induced to take them over as “ monu- 
ments historiques ” and thus save the locality the cost of their upkeep and repair. 

Netherlands.— There are no laws on this subject in the Netherlands, but the Com- 
munal authorities have been requested to notify the Ministry of the Interior in due time 
of any proposed demolition, reconstruction or restoration of ancient monuments, town- 
halls, churches, towers, castles, gates, interesting facades, etc., in order that it may be 
possible to reproduce them or take their dimensions. 

Russic.—The number of buildings now standing, erected before 1650, which are 
neither churches, monasteries nor fortifications, is insignificant. Legally, the care of 
the historical buildings is entrusted to the Academy of Fine Arts, a dependency of the 
Ministry of the Court, but as practically speaking all the ancient monuments are in 
the hands of the Ministries either of the Interior, War or Holy Synod, the control of the 
academy is nominal. Of recent years there has been a great revival of interest, and a 
society has been founded on the lines of the English Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, but immensely more wealthy and influential; a bill was before a 
Committee in the Duma at the end of 1912, proposing that a Commission controlling 
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the preservation of ancient monuments should be formed, consisting of 18 members, 
five to be recognised experts and 13 representatives of government departments. 

Saxony.—In 1894 a Royal Commission was appointed for the preservation of monu- 

ments. This body consists of a Councillor of the Ministry of the Interior who acts as 
chairman; two members nominated by the Evangelical Lutheran Consistory; two experts 
entrusted with the duty of cataloguing artistic monuments; and a member selected by 
the Antiquarian Association of Saxony. The Commission is in direct communication 
with the 28 administrative districts of Saxony, and is empowered to issue instructions to 
their officials. It deals with enquiries addressed to it by the Ministries and the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Consistory with regard to the destruction, preservation and restoration 
of artistic monuments. The existing national monuments are subject to its super- 
vision, and it gives advice as to their protection. It issues instructions with regard to 
continuing the work of cataloguing, and has published reports on general questions 
dealing with the care of antiquities, and three small volumes of advice with regard to 
the preservation of objects made of wood, metal, ivory, earthenware, glass and tex- 
tiles, the preservation of pictures in oils and distemper and the preservation of prints. 

In addition, the territorial offices of public works are expected to acquire, as far as 
possible, precise knowledge as to the existence and condition of ancient buildings and 
monuments of historical and artistic interest situated in their districts, and to notify 
the Commission when the buildings and monuments in question are in any way en- 
dangered. The same officials are also required, when repair or restoration of such 
buildings is undertaken, to make drawings of inscriptions, dates, masons’ marks, etc., 
and to display the greatest care in preserving these from destruction by scraping or from 
disfigurement by paint or plaster; and further, they must report immediately when the 
demolition of a public building of artistic or historic importance is contemplated. The 
Commission also has local agents of its own. The Evangelical Lutheran Consistory has 
also taken steps to prevent the alienation of ecclesiastical monuments, and has instructed 
its subordinates to use experts in all additions to or restorations of ecclesiastical build- 
ings or to apply to the Association for Ecclesiastical Art. The Saxon Government has 
established a“ Denkmalarchiv,” or collection of records relating to monuments, designed 
to serve scientific as well as practical purposes. In 1909 a law was enacted “ against 
the disfigurement of urban and rural landscapes,” in which wide powers are given to the 
police to prohibit advertisements and even new buildings in streets where their presence 
would be a disfigurement. 

Spain.—The preservation of ancient monuments is at present a part of the work of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. There is no law on the subject, 
though a number of Royal orders and decrees have been issued. In subordination to 
the Ministry there exists in each Spanish province e “‘ Provincial Commission of Historic 
and Artistic Monuments,” whose chief duty is to make recommendations to the Govern- 
ment as to what ancient buildings, etc., lying in their »rovinces, shall receive the title 
of “national monuments.” After such a recommendation, the Government consults 
with the Royal Academies of History and of Fine Arts, and if accepted, the building 
becomes 2 national monument and its preservation a direct charge on the State. 

Sweden.—There have been provisions for the preservation of monuments of antiquity 
in Sweden since the early part of the 17th century, and alll carved stones, ancient graves 
and treasure, have been since then regarded as, in a manner, State property, or at least 
under the direct protection of the State. This protection has since been extended to 
old church monuments and to vestments of the pre-Reformation era, as well as to the 
fabrics of ruined churches, such as exist in abundance in Gotland. It is probable that 
a new law will soon be passed making it impossible for the owners of old church treas- 
ures to sell them without direct State authorisation. At present they have to be offered 
to the State before sale, but there is no guarantee against their sale. The law of 1867 
provides that “ all monuments preserving the memory of the Fatherland’s inhabitants 
in ancient times are put under the protection of the law, so that they cannot be altered, 
injured or destroyed by the owner of the land under other conditions than those speci- 
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fied.” The definition of ancient monuments includes everything which is of such anti- 
quity that it cannot be regarded any more as belonging to any particular owner, and 
embraces all kinds of sepulchral monuments, sites of old towns, ruined churches and 
walls, etc. If the site is already in use for agriculture, the owner must not dig down 
further than he or his predecessors have done without special permission. If the con- 
struction of any public work is expected to interfere with any existing monument the 
authorities must be informed so that a competent person may be sent to examine the 
work “without undue interference.” Destruction of monuments is punishable by 
fine. All ancient objects must be brought to the Historical Museum to be valued. 
Monuments, painted or otherwise, in churches must not be disturbed or injured without 
leave of the proper authorities. An inventory must be taken of Church property, 
which, if required, may be periodically examined by the Royal Antiquary (an office which 
dates back to the time of Gustavus Adolphus) or his deputy. 

United States.—An Act of Congress was approved on the June 8, 1906 for the pres- 
ervation of American antiquities. Under it the President is authorised, in his discre- 
tion, to declare by public proclamation historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric 
structures and other objects of historic or scientific interest that are situated upon the 
Jands owned or controlled by the Government, to be national] monuments. If such 
objects are situated upon a bond fide unperfected claim or held in private ownership, 
the tract, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the proper care and management 
of the object, may be relinquished to the Government, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorised to accept the relinquishment of such tract on behalf of the United States. 
Permits for the examination of ruins, etc., under their jurisdiction may be granted by 
the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture and War, to competent institutions, provided 
that the enquiry is undertaken for the benefit of reputable museums, universities, etc., 
with a view to increasing the knowledge of such objects, and that the “ finds " shall be 
handed ovef for permanent preservation in public museums. The Secretary of the 
Interior reports that the only practical work carried out by his Department for the 
preservation of ruins, etc., has been in the Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 

Conclusion.—It is evident that there is no lack of regulations in civilised countries 
for the preservation of ancient monuments. But in despite of them not a few memorials, 
both chattels and structures, disappear yearly owing to preventable causes; they perish 
by neglect, or they are sold and removed from their original surroundings, or it may be 
that they lose their character owing to ignorant restoration. In England the public 
conscience has been shocked by proposals to remove the mantelpieces at Tattershall 
Castle and the Globe room from the Reindeer Inn, and demands have been made for 
State interference. But the Inspector of Ancient Monuments is very near the truth when 
he declares in his annual report (1912) that “the ultimate protectors of national anti- 
quities are the people themselves.” ‘The State indeed is powerless to preserve monu- 
ments except within a limited sphere without the sanction of an educated public opinion. 
Such dangers as the deadening of the public conscience due to the feeling that someone 
else is or should be responsible for the care of monuments, the tacit assumption by many 
that any monuments but those adjudged to be of “ national ” value may safely be al- 
lowed to decay or be sold out of the country, the encouragement towards careless treat- 
ment if it is felt that the State will more readily accept responsibility for monuments 
that are in a bad condition, and the power of arresting natural architectural develop- 
ment, are real dangers inherent in State action; and, unless particular care is taken to 
guard against them, largely counterbalance the value of the State’s good example in 
selected cases and its ability to use the public purse freely on great occasions. 

See Inventories issued by the Royal Commissions on Ancient and Historical Monuments 
for England, Scotland and Wales; Reports from H. M. Representatives abroad showing 
the systems adopted in certain foreign countries (Cd. 6200; 1912); Report of the Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments for the year ending March 31, 1912; Report trom the Joint Select 
Committee of the House of Lords and the House of Commons on the Ancient Monuments 
om and Amendment Bill, etc. (Nov. 1912), &) 


SECTION V. PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
PHILOSOPHY! 


Any sketch of the general march of Philosophy during 1910-12 is bound to be, in the 
main, impressionistic. The ground covered by the philosophical sciences is so vast that 
any one writer can see only a small portion of it in clear perspective; and even within 
the partial field where he is most at home, he may well find it hard to catch the real 
drift of tendencies which have not yet fully disclosed their ultimate scope. It is clear 
that the next generation or so will see some striking developments in Western philosophy, 
put the movements from which most may be reasonably expected are yet too undevel- 
oped to admit of confident prophecy as to the precise direction they are likely to take 
in the near future. There seems to be at this moment no one type of philosophical 
thought which promises to he dominant even for the next few decades. The general 
impression one derives from the recent literature of the subject is rather that the day 
for the dominance of the main stream of thought by any single tendency is temporarily 
over, and that in the most immediate future, at any rate, philosophy is likely to witness 
a struggle for existence between two or three types of doctrine, each of which will pre- 
sumably become seriously modified as it develops itself in conflict with its rivals. 

There have been few outward signs lately of definite breach with the traditions of 
the opening years of the century. No startlingly new figure has appeared above the 

horizon, though we have to chronicle the deaths of at least three distin- 
ae guished representatives of already established types of thought, William 

James, Shadworth Hodgson, and Alfred Fouillée. In Shadworth Hodgson 
there has passed away from the scene perhaps the last survivor of the classic “ Brit- 
ish” succession of thinkers, whose characteristic method in philosophy was the direct psy- 
chological analysis of the given “ moment of experience ” as distinct from metaphysical 
or epistemological enquiry into the “transcendental” implications of Being or of 
Thought. His philosophy seems likely to be the last attempt to develop a system in 
entire independence of the influence of Kant’s “ Copernican revolution,” unless, indeed 
the recent work of Prof. S. Alexander should prove capable of development into some- 
thing like a system. William James’s work in general philosophy is of too recent a 
date to pass a judgment upon it with any confidence of anticipating the 
final verdict of history. To the present writer it appears to exhibit three 
distinct strains, none too closely connected with one another: () a funda- 
mental metaphysical pluralism, (2) a radical empiricism in method, (3) the adoption in 
éogic of a purely utilitarian theory of truth and falsehood. It is this peculiar view of 
truth as “ that which works,” or “ that which produces practically useful results” 
which, from its apparently paradoxical character, has made the principal sensation among 
James’s contemporaries for the moment, and from which he has chosen the name 
(‘‘ pragmatism ”) for his type of thought, but it is open to question whether his abiding 
place in the history of philosophy wil! not depend primarily on his brilliant defence of 
pluralism against the singularism of philosophies of the “one substance ” and “ abso- 
lutist ” types. His reaction against the type of speculation which denies substantial 
reality to finite individuals, by resolving them into phases, appearances, or predicates 
of a single all-inclusive individual, is equally manifest in schemes of thought so different 
from his own and from one another as those of Dr. Rashdall, Dr. McTaggart, Prof. 
Varisco, and the “ new realists” of Great Britain and the United States. None of 
these thinkers, in fact, would accept the view that unqualified empiricism is the sole 
method of philosophical enquiry, and most of them would hardly acknowledge it as a 
valid method at all. Nor do any of them adopt the special theory which identifies truth 
with fertility in “ practical ” consequences (see particularly for a criticism of this view, 
the fifth essay in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Philosophical Essays, 1910). ‘The disappear- 
ance from Continental journals of philosophy of the discussions of “‘ Pragmatism,”* 

1 See generally the E. B. articles enumerated in Index Volume, p. 939- 
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which were singularly numerous two or three years ago, seems to indicate that in Europe 
at large “ Pragmatism ” and its off-shoots, as distinguished from the more general 
return to Pluralism, is regarded as a movement which has already “done its do,” and 
taken its place side by side with other manifestations of dissatisfaction with a purely 
intellectualistic attitude in Philosophy! Its former place as the champion of a posi- 
tively anti-intellectualist interpretation has passed to the doctrine of M. Bergson. 

The outstanding event of recent years, as far as philosophy is concerned, has cer- 
tainly been the rapid rise of Bergson to a European reputation. Of the three works 
Qa which constitute together the full exposition of his interpretation of 

¥ experience, so far as it has yet been carried by the author, Les Données 
Immédictes de la Conscience had been published as long ago as 1889, Malitre et Mémeire 
in 1896, and L’ Evolution Créatrice had reached a fourth edition in 1908, but the author's 
ideas can hardly be said to have attracted universal attention much before 1910. The 
English translations, Time and Free Will, Matter and Memory, and Creatine Exolution 
all belong to 1910-11. A great amount of work in various European languages has 
appeared in exposition or criticism of Bergson’s special tenets. Special reference may 
perhaps be made to H. W. Carr’s Henri Bergson, The Philosophy of Change (1911), 
and J. McNellar Stewart’s A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s Philosophy (1912). With- 
out attempting to pronounce on the permanent value of Bergson’s ideas, it may at least. 
be said that his works contain the most systematic and brilliant exposition of Irrational- 
ism since Schopenhauer, and that his presentation has the advantage of exhibiting the 
irrationalist position unencumbered by the temperamental pessimism with which 
Schopenhauer entangles it. 

Bergson’s main doctrine may perhaps be briefly summarised as follows. The 
human intellect is itself a product of evolution, a tool fashioned by natural selection 
‘asteseia for the purpose of enabling mankind to find their way about among the in- 
Delt. animate bodies which make up their physical surroundings. Hence the 

crowning achievement of the intellect is the creation of the science of geom- 
etry, which therefore furnishes the ideal model to which human science in general is 
everywhere striving to approximate. The aim of all sciences is to become exact sciences, 
i.e, sciences of number and measure. But the only magnitudes which we can measure 
directly are straight lines. Consequently all measurement of other magnitudes has to 
be effected by artifices which enable us to substitute lengths for the various “ intensive ” 
magnitudes (lapses of duration, degrees of temperature, electric charges, and the like), 
which meet us in the “real world” of actual life. In particular, the measurement of 
time only becomes possible by the artifice of representing the real duration through which 
we live by the image of a line on which we can measure off different lengths. This 
device, though indispensable to science, inevitably falsifies the facts of living experience. 
For it gives rise to the belief in a “‘ Newtonian ” time, which is homogeneous, like the 
straight line, and “ flows equably,” whereas the “ real duration ” of experience, which 
is the very stuff of which our inner life of feeling and conation is made, is non-homogeneous 
and “ flows” with very varying rapidity according as we are well or ill, interested or 
bored, pleased or pained, and the like. From the initial substitution of the unreal 
“uniform ” time of science for the infinitely varying “ real duration ” out of which the 
processes of life and consciousness are made further arise all the illusions characteristic 
of a mechanical and statical theory of the universe. It is our tendency to envisage time 
under the form of a line, which leads to the belief in permanent “substances” or things 
as the bearers or supports of change, and further conducts us to the notion of a rigid 
determinism by producing the illusion that what happens in the various moments of 
time is all completely “ given” at once, as all the points on a straight line are given 
simultaneously. This again leads to a radically false conception of “evolution.” Jt 
creates the belief that nothing radically new is ever produced in the evolutionary process; 


1 For an attempt to write the full history of the conflict between rationalistic and anti- 
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whatever emerges in the course of the process, on a determinist theory, must be already 
completely contained in its antecedent conditions, and adequate knowledge of those 
conditions must enable you to say beforehand exactly what will emerge from them. 
Hence for science, which to be true to its geometrical ideal must be strictly mechanical, 
the whole process of evolution can be nothing but the rearrangement, according to 
mechanical law, of self-same and permanent units. Real life, as we know it at first hand 
in the act of living it, is of a wholly different kind. It is a single continuous process 
of becoming, in which there is no permanent substratum; it presents us at every moment. 
with the emergence of the qualitatively new, fresh qualities, fresh adaptations to environ- 
ment, which could never have been anticipated, from any knowledge of what had gone 
before, until they had actually emerged. You cannot expect to know the direction this 
an vital, as Bergson names the impulse which Schopenhauer had called the “ will to 
live” will take until it has been actually taken; life is thus essentially contingent. (It 
follows, of course, that determinism is false as regards that special manifestation of the 
Gan vital which we call will, or choice. To speak of our decisions as necessitated or 
determined by our past is virtually to think of them as already made for us before we 
make them.) Instinctive or impulsive activity is thus but a manifestation of the 
forward-going élan vital, the tendency of the process which is life to exhibit itself in ever 
newer forms. Science is the inevitably unsuccessful attempt of the intellect to recon- 
struct the process in “ geometrical ” form by reversing its sense. It looks back at a 
process which has culminated in the appearance of something new (e.g. a new modi- 
fication of an animal species), notes what the earlier stages of the process have been, 
and then assumes that it could have predicted from a knowledge of antecedent conditions 
the new manifestation of the é/an vital with which it had, in fact, to be already acquainted 
before it could think of the antecedent events as conditions of this result. Hence, if 
philosophy is to understand life, its method must be the reverse of that of the scientific 
intellect. It must renounce the intellect and its logic, which latter is indeed merely the 
abstract schematism of the “ geometrical” procedure, and surrender itself without. 
reserve to the intuitions and presages which attend on complete immersion in the 
stream of the éan vital. 

‘It may perhaps be suggested that the real test of Bergson’s ability to construct an 
irrationalist Philosophy on this basis must be sought in the success with which it can 
be applied to the interpretation of the spiritual life of humanity, a task with 
which Bergson has not as yet grappled. Meanwhile there appear to be 
some reasons for doubting whether the foundations of his thought are 
themselves securely laid. The condemnation of the intellect is based upon the assump- 
tion that because it is a “ product of evolution ” it can have no function but that of 
enabling us to find our way about among ‘iings; this is why geometry, which deals 
with the “ surfaces of solid things,” is declared to be its highest achievement, and why 
it is denied all value for the interpretation of life. But it might reasonably be contended 
that from the dawn of time men have had to occupy themselves at least as much with 
reaching a common understanding of one another as with learning their way about 
among “ solid bodies,” and that we should therefore expect an intellect which is 4 
“ product of evolution ” to be competent to deal with life as weil as with the surfaces of 
solid bodies. Again it is plain that the alleged necessity for science of a spatial schemat- 
ism which inevitably misrepresents the facts of “ real duration ” depends entirely on 
the results of the one chapter (Données Immédiates de la Conscience, C.1) which expounds 
the author’s peculiar theory of measurable magnitudes. Now this chapter bears evident 
marks of hasty construction. The author seems to have forgotten that even in geometry 
straight lines are not the only measurable magnitudes. It is indispensable that we 
should be able to measure angles, a consideration which of itself should have given the 
author pause. In fact the whole treatment of the distinction between “ extensive ” 
and “ intensive ” magnitudes upon which so much depends for Bergson’s development 
of his theory, is, as it stands, at least perfunctory. Again the very language employed 
to distinguish “real duration ” from the unreal time of science, vis. that the portions 
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of real duration flow with varying rapidity, seems to imply that these varying rapidities 
are comparable with one another and consequently that “‘ Newtonian ” time has, after 
all, the significance for real life which Bergson refuses to allow. ‘Thus it can hardly be 
said that Bergson has been successful in showing that logic and the intellect need to be 
sacrificed by a Philosophy which recognises the reality of contingency and moral free- 
dom, and the origination of the genuinely moral in the course of “ evolution.”” 

‘There bas been much discussion in philosophical quarters of Bergson’s place in the 
classification of philosophers, William James, in his latest works, claimed him as a 
Pragmatist, and it has been maintained on the Continent of Europe that his doctrine 
is not only a form, but the one really coherent form of Pragmatism. There is, of course, 
a real affinity between Bergson and the Pragmatists, which rests on their common 
distrust of the intellect. On the other hand, whereas Pragmatism, at least in its incep- 
tion, made it a fundamental point to insist on a pluralistic theory of the world, Bergson’s 
doctrine of the dan vito! is definitely singularist. Thus he touches Bradley on one side 
of his doctrine as closely as he touches James on the other. In fact the complaints which 
Pragmatists used to make a few years ago of the miraculous feats ascribed by “ idealists” 
to the Absolute might be easily ‘urged lolidem verbis against the élan vital. According 
to another view Bergson is most correctly described as a ic,” though he can 
hardly be called so if the word is used with any precision. Mysticism is primarily not 
a peculiar way of thinking but a peculiar way of being. What the great mystics of the 
past have aimed at is first and foremost a transformation of human character by which 
it becomes responsive to stimuli from a “‘ transcendental ” world, inaccessible to ordinary 
Perception. Since no such transcendental world is recognised in the Bergsonian 
scheme, it seems merely misleading to speak of his Philosophy as Mysticism. 

A second feature of recent philosophy has been, in Great Britain and America, 
the rise of the so-called “‘ new realism.” This also may be regarded as a conscious re- 
rh action against the idealistic doctrines of the last generation which go back 
Rune’ for their inspiration to Fichte and Hegel, but it is a reaction which is in 
many ways the direct antithesis of the movement represented by Bergson. 
The New Realism, though it manifests itself in a great variety of forms, is in all its vari- 
ous guises definitely intellectualistic. This is shown by the general dissatisfaction of its 
Tepresentatives with the Kantian strain in the thought of their older contemporaries. 
What is particularly objected to, as the source of “ idealistic ” or “ mentalist ” fallacies, 
is the Kantian view that both sense, in virtue of the pure forms of intuition, and thought, 
in virtue of its scheme of categories, are in part constitutive of the objects they appre- 
hend. The tendency common to all the writers who may be fairly classed together as 
typical of the latest forms of realism is to regard both sense and thought as simply appre- 
hensive of data which do not depend on the percipient mind either for their existence 
or for their apprehended qualities and relations. The degree of consistency with 
which this doctrine is held varies with its individual representatives, but, thought out 
consistently, it plainly tends in the direction of ultra-intellectualism, since it leads to 
the view that the specific task of philosophy is simply to apprehend as completely as 
possible objects and relations which exist and have the characters and relations which 
they are discovered by science to have quite independently of the perceiving or knowing 
mind. On the psychological side this tendency shows itself in its extreme form in the 
doctrine that-known relations between objects are purely non-mental, but the “ work of 
the mind,” as T. H. Green had taught. The function of the intellect is not to create 
relations between its objects, but simply to discover what the relations between them 
are. On this point there seems to be general agreement between such writers as Alex- 
ander, Russell, and Moore in England, Woodbridge and Fullerton in America, and Cou- 
turat in France. It is a natural development of the same view that the attempt should 
be made to deny the existence of what are commonly called “ presentations,” and to hold 
that in sense perception we have only two distinguishable factors, an extra-mental pre- 
sented thing and the process of apprehending it. Presentations, i.e. mental contents, 
which paychologists have usually regarded as immediate objects of cognition from which 
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we may go on to infer propositions about the extra-mental things which are the 
exciting causes, are then dismissed as unnecessary fictions. This is the point of view 
adopted by Prof. Alexander, according to whom there are, strictly speaking, neither 
contents of cognition nor cognitive states or processes. The contents of the mind con- 
sist solely of conations of various types, and the universe is thus reduced to conative 
tendencies and the objects in which they terminate and find their satisfaction.* 
‘This extreme view that presentations have no existence is not shared by all the 
writers who exhibit the realistic tendency. Mr. G. E. Moore and Mr. Bertrand Russell 
both appear to admit their existence. ‘Thus in the latest statement of his 
Moore aed general philosophical position (The Problems of Philosophy, Home University 
Library), Mr. Russell maintains that apart from the general predicates of 
things and the relations between them, which are universal and must not be said to 
exist, what we know is composed of minds, physical things, and sense-data, i.e, what 
are more usually spoken of as sense-qualities, red, sweet, salt, and the like. Sense-data 
are neither mental (processes of consciousness) nor physical. We are acquainted 
directly with our own minds and also with sense-data. But we have no acquaintance 
either with physical things or with minds other than our own. ‘Any knowledge we 
have of the minds of others or of physical things is merely knowledge of description, and 
its possibility depends on the truth that things with which we have no acquaintance 
can be indirectly known if it is possible to describe them in terms of sense-data with 
which we have acquaintance. Since Mr. Russell accepts the familiar arguments against 
the physical reality of sensible qualities, it follows on his theory that we have no acquaint- 
ance with physical] things. I know a physical thing only by inference, as e.g. ‘ the cause 
of such-and-such a definite group of sense-data.” This is a description obtained by a 
combination of sense-data which I know at first hand by acquaintance with the univer- 
sas ‘the ” and “ cause of,” and with these universals I have also immediate acquaintance. 
My acquaintance with the meaning of “‘ the ” secures that the otherwise unknown phys- 
ical thing signified by the descriptive phrase shall be strictly individual. Thus my 
knowledge through sense-data of physical objects is like the knowledge I have e.g. about. 
the “ magnates of the Education Department,” when I know that there is such a body, 
and what it does, but have never met any of its members. For science the most im- 
portant point in the theory of knowledge is that we can be directly acquainted with 
relations and universals, though these entities do not properly exist, Immediate knowl- 
edge of this kind is what we mean by @ priori knowledge, i.¢. knowledge which does 
not involve awareness of any proposition about what actually exists. As the principles 
of inference are among the relations with which we have acquaintance @ priori, we are 
able to have a derivative a priori knowledge of all truths which ate deduced by correct 
inference from @ priori principles with which we are directly acquainted. This covers 
the whole domain of the sciences of logic and pure mathematics, as, contrary to the 
Kantian opinion, all pure mathematics can be shown to consist of propositions deduced 
logically from premises which involve only logical concepts and relations with which 
we are directly acquainted. It is added that we must also include under a priori knowledge 
our direct acquaintance with the relative intrinsic worth of various goods. This is why 
there can be a science of Ethics. The chief special work of the particular type of realism 
represented by Mr. Russell and his associates has been done, in close connection with 
the earlier work of mathematicians like Peano and Frege, in the field of mathematical 
logic, with a view to the exhibition of pure mathematics as a vast body of deductions 
from the principles of the logic of relations, first treated with due elaboration in the third 
volume of E, Schrider’s Algebra der Logik (1895), and applied with particular thorough- 
ness to Arithmetic in Frege’s Grundgesetse der Arithmetik (1893-1903). The unfinished 
magnum opus of Messrs, Whitehead and Russell, Principis Matkematica (vols. 1 and 2, 
1910-12), represents the latest and fullest development of logic as a calculus of relations. 
4See the continued controversy between ‘Prof. Alexander and Prof. Stout as to 


the reality of presentations in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vols. for 1908-09 
to 1911-12, and articles on the same subject in Mind for the same years. 
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The most brilliant general account of the principles and methods of the mathematical 
logicians is, perhaps, that of Couturat (Principes des Matkématiques, 1905). 

Messrs. Moore and Russell have also made some application of their doctrine to 
Ethica (see G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, 1903; Ethics, in Home University Library, 
1t2;and Russell, Philosophical Essays, xoxo), but without any very satisfactory results. 
From their point of view the principal business of Ethics is to discover true propositions 
about the relative intrinsic worth of different ‘“ goods.” As both writers assume that 
there are a plurality of such propositions, and that each of them is known priori inde- 
pendently of the others, the impression they leave upon a reader not previously com- 
mitted to their theory is that they have really no better standard for determining the 
worth of various goods than their own personal preferences.. It is characteristic of both 
writers that they assume without serious enquiry that conduct can only be good in a 
derivative sense as leading to the production of some good other than itself. Hence, 
though both reject the older forms of Utilitarianism as ascribing a fictitious worth to 
pleasure, their own doctrine is itself utilitarian in its general character. Beyond dis- 
covering true propositions concerning the relative worth of goods, Ethics seeks to furnish 
rules of right conduct, #.e. conduct which produces good results, but these rules are 
always of the most rough-and-ready sort and constantly require modification to suit 
special cases. Hence the ground is left open in practice for an enormous development 
of reflective casuistry. Messrs, Moore and Russell have furnished us with some 
acute observations on the relative goodness of various objects, but because of their 
refusal to Jook at human life as 2 whole they cannot be said to have advanced the study 
of Ethics as an interpretation of life, In their ethical writings, slender as they are in 
bulk, one cannot see the wood for the trees; they are too much occupied with the search 
for true propositions about “ goods ” to develop a satisfactory theory of “the good.” 

Besides ‘the Irrationalism of Bergson and the atomistic intellectualism of the new 
Tealists, one may mention as characteristic of the present day a third tendency, which 

is powerfully represented in contemporary philosophy, and holds in some 
—— fespects a middle place between the former two. This is the revival of 

philosophical Theism, in connection with which important work has been 
done, especially by Prof. James Ward, Dr. Rashdall and Prof. Bernardino Varisco. 
‘Ward and Varisco agree in refusing to accept the unfavourable verdict of Pragmatism 
and Bergson on the worth of the intellect in philosophy, and are so far pronounced 
rationalists as to require of any philosophical theory of the world that it should be able 
to justify itself before the bar of reason; neither is, however, an “ intellectualist,” since 
neither ascribes to cognition a primacy in importance for the philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the world over feeling and conation, and both admit, like Kant, our right to 
believe what we cannot demonstrate, provided that such belief, if accepted, would 
form the natural completion of the conceptions to which strictly logical analysis of the 
contents of science points. Both hold in common with Bergson and the Pragmatists 
the reality of contingency and the production of the genuinely “ new,” but both deny 
that there is anything irrational or repugnant to the intellect in these conceptions. 
Ward’s views find their latest development in his Realm of Ends (1911), Varisco’s are 
expounded in J Massimi Problemi (1910) and Conosci te stesso (1912). Both thinkers 
show very markedly the influence of Lotze, whose final results in the main agree with 
theirs; Ward is, on the whole, Kantian, Varisco Leibnitzian in manner, 

Ward’s starting point is afforded by the contrast between the unity which thought 
demands of its world and the apparent plurality which meets us in the world of sense 
umes perception, The problem which Philosophy has to solve is, according 
Ward. to him, on what lines the world of experience can be thought of as one 
without our ceasing to recognise that it is also truly many. The history of the post- 
Kantian “ idealist ” schools has demonstrated that the problem is insoluble if we 
attack it from the side of the “one.” Since the world of perception is not primarily 
giv@p to us as one but as many, we have to start from its given multiplicity and work 
towiked-tuch a final conception of its unity of plan as our data will permit. Ward 
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thus begins by a tentative inquiry how far the metaphysical assumptions of Pluralism 
will allow us to recognise the experience-world as exhibiting unity. This leads him, 
inter alia, to a brilliant criticism of the concepts of mechanism and “ evolution ”* as they 
figure in singularist philosophies. The result of the criticism is much that of Bergson’s 
critique of the “ geometrical ” bias ascribed by him to the intellect. A mechanistic 
Monism must reduce “ evolution ” to a process by which things unfold what has all 
along been in them in an “ incapsulated ” form; but the process known to genuine science 
by the unhappy name of evolution is really more properly “ epigenesis,” the growth of 
the qualitatively new, and therefore unpredictable, out of the old. Starting with an 
original pure Pluralism which resolves the course of things into interactions between. 
agents, each of whom is independent of any other, we can see that a pluralistic universe 
would develop a tendency to unity in the very process by which its members establish 
a modus vivendi among themselves, but it is uncertain whether such a tendency would 
give us the amount of unity we presuppose in the real world when we assume the 
validity for it of general laws, and it certainly does not warrant our ascribing to it such 
a unity as would justify the belief that the universe is such as to permit the realisation 
of our moral and spiritual ideals. If, however, the Pluralist should modify his hypoth- 
esis by regarding one member of his universe as a God from whom the rest. derive 
their real but dependent existence, we could find in the existence of such a God good 
ground for faith in the persistence of spiritual life after bodily death, and the final 
victory of good over evil; the alleged difficulties of Theism, jn particular the alleged 
impossibility of reconciling the goodness of God with the presence of evil in His world, 
have no conclusive force. ‘Thus we are free, as Kant held, to exercise a reasonable faith 
in God and in immortality; and such a faith, while meeting the demands of morality 
and religion, involves no breach with the intellect, as it amounts only to a further step 
along the road which the Pluralist is forced to tread in accounting for the presence of 
even so much unity of plan and order as he has to admit in the visible world. 

Varisco reaches a very similar position as the result of a polemic against the empiri- 
cist metaphysic of the ordinary Comtist. He begins with an analysis of the actual 
ve moment of sense perception, The objects apprehended in such percep- 

tion stand at once in two sets of relations. On the one hand, they are con- 
nected in various ways with one another, and as so connected they form a system which 
lies open to the perception not only of the special “ I” who speak of apprehending them, 
but to the perception of innumerable other beings, each of whom can equally say “I 
apprehend” them. Considered from this point of view the system of sense-data and 
their interconnections may be said to form the common perceived world of mankind at 
large. But also a given sense-datum which I apprehend is, at the moment of its appre- 
hension, present along with experiences (feelings, conations), which are intimate and 
private to me and directly accessible to no other being which calls itself “1.” In 
this sense the perceived objects may be said to be my objects. ‘Thus there is a sense in 
which the whole world of fact to which the individual has to adjust himself in action is 
inseparably bound up with the individual’s inner life. Varisco develops this idea in a 
way which may remind us strongly of T. H. Green, but is at least equally reminiscent 
of Leibnitz, the one great philosopher whom Green persistently misunderstood. It is 
fatal to the empiricist theories which regard the “external world ” as simply given in 
sensation, that the world reveals itself to science as a complicated network of relations 
between terms, and neither the universals which pervade it nor some at least of the 
terms they connect are sense-data. The universals are apprehended by thought, and 
the self to which they are known, the only thing which we apprehend directly as it is, 
is also no sense-datum. It is our immediate non-sensuous apprehension of the self 
which owns its “states” that supplies us with our standard of real Being. Hence 
Varisco is Jed to postulate as indispensable factors in the scheme of the universe not 
only the sense-data and the system of relations between them, but the plurality of 
persons whose sense-data they are and whose thought apprehends their complicated 
relations. From these considerations follows the reality of freedom and contingency, 
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For each individual has its unique qualitative character, by which it is distinguished 
from every other, and the course of phenomenal events thus depends on two factors, 
the unique characters of individuals and the universal relations between them, and 
the former factor is obviously incalculable with certainty just because it is what is not 
common to two or more individuals. Hence the actual course of things is only partly 
calculable, and this admission of contingency, or spontaneity in the individual, involves 
no breach with the principle that it is for Philosophy to satisfy our intellectual demands. 
We may call the clement of spontaneity a-logical (since logic is concerned solely with 
the universal laws of interconnection and interaction), but not irrational. 

At this point arises the supreme issue for a philosophical interpretation of the uni- 
verse, an issue which is one of value or worth. The question is whether we regard the 
principle of organisation in the universe as immanent, and manifesting itself in an endless 
succession of individuals which are all transitory, or whether we are to think of it as 
itself a transcendent individual, and of the finite individuals in which it exhibits itself 
as permanent factors in the universe. In the former case, the values of the individuals 
will be all relative, and there will be no meaning in attaching value or purpose to the 
world-order itself, as it is only the individual which properly has either; in the second 
case, there will be a meaning in regarding the values we ascribe to human personalities 
as absolute, and we shall be able to ascribe value and purpose to the universe as. whole, 
no less than to its various members. Varisco’s view is that Philosophy as such cannot 
decide this issue between an impersonal immanent principle of order and “ the traditional 
Christian conception of God.” Our decision will turn upon the intensity of our faith 
in the correspondence between the order of facts and our spiritual ideals. His own 
preference is for the Christian solution, as an expression of personal faith. 

In the sphere of Ethics, the attention of philosophers of all schools seems to be more 
concentrated now on the inquiry into the presuppositions and methods of science than 
Bthks. ~on the interpretation of our inner life. Erkenninistheorie is at present more 
: in the fashion than “‘ discourses on conduct.” This is, as has always been 
the case, specially true of the work of the Neo-Kantians, who are always with us as a 
testimony to the exceptional eminence of Kant in modern thought. Special notice is 
perhaps due to the important volume, Substansbegriff und Funktionsbegriff (1910), by 
the distinguished Neo-Kantian writer, E. Cassirer, which is specially valuable for its 
insight into the real character of the universals, or laws, of exact physical science, and 
for its criticism of the work done on the philosophy of mathematics by distinguished 
“ new realists.” In the sphere of “ philosophy of religion” one may perhaps give special 
commendation to Evelyn Underhill’s brilliant attempt to make a thorough study of 
the meaning and worth of the mystic “ way of life” (Mysticism, 1910), as well as to the 
important and elaborate restatement of the principles of “ idealism,” with special appli- 
cation to the problems of religion, by Prof. Bosanquet in his Principles of Individuality 
ond Volue (the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh for rg11) and its sequel, The Value and 
Destiny of the Individual (Gifford Lectures, 1912). 

Some note should be made of the remarkable vitality exhibited by the Thomist 
philosophy as pursued particularly at Paris and Louvain. The achievements of Neo- 
Thomism, ‘Thomism in adapting itself to the criticism of scientific methods and 

principles and in contributing to the positive advance of such studies as 
Anthropology and Experimental Psychology, have chiefly to be studied in the year- 
books of the centres where it is cultivated, such as ¢.g. the newly founded Annales de 
Institut Supérieur de la Philosophie (tom. 1, Louvain, 1912), but we may perhaps men- 
tion 2s a work of general interest to students, Prof. Sertillanges’ S. Thomas d'Aquin 
(Paris, 1910, in the series of Les Grands Philosophes.) 

The interest in the historical study of the great ancient and modern philosophers 
continues to be maintained. It is worth noting that 1912 has seen the publication of 
the first two volumes of another handsome edition of Kant under the general editor- 
ship of E. Cassirer, following hard on reissues (published by Meiner, of Leipzig) of the 
Pringiga]..works of Fichte {6 vols. 1911-12), Schelling (3 vols.), and Hegel (12 vols). 
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British interest in Hegel has been exhibited by the appearance of Dr. M‘Taggart’s 
Commentary on Hegel’s Logic (1910) and Prof. J. Baillie’s translation of the Phenome- 
nology of Mind (1910). Tn the history of ancient Philosophy the main in- 
‘Phe Classical serest, as for some years past, has lain in the study of Plato, who seems at 
*  Jast to be receiving the minute and careful attention which scholars in the 
last half of the nineteenth century reserved chiefly for Aristotle. As indications of the 
revived interest in Platonism may be mentioned the two publications of the veteran 
Constantin Ritter, Newe Untersuchungen ilber Platon (1910) and Platon, sein Leben, 
seine Schriften, seine Lehre (vol. 1, 1910); G. Werner, Aristotle et? Idéalisme Platonicienne 
(1910); J. Adam, The Vitality of Platonism (1911); to which the present writer may be 
pardoned if he adds A. E. Taylor, Varia Socratica (Series 1, 1911). The steady progress 
made with the Oxford complete translation of Aristotle continues to make it easier for 
the English-speaking student to enter into the thought of the second great philosopher 
of antiquity, (A. E. Taytor.) 


EDUCATION 
Tue Montessonr SysteM 

In connection with the theory of education the chief point of new interest during 
3gro-12 has been the attention aroused by Dr. Maria Montessori’s work in Italy. It 
is not too much to say that, since Froebel, no such stimulus has been given to a revolu- 
tion in the elements of educational method as her success in connection with the Case 
dei Bambini in Rome; and the Montessori system has given a new direction to the whole 
“ Kindergarten ” idea. In The Montessori Method (trans. Anne E. George, 1912) Dr. 
Montessori has now published 2 full account of her own principles and experiments, 
excellent short accounts of which were given by Miss Josephine Tozier in the Fortnightly 
Review for August rg1t and McClure’s Magazine for May x11 (see also A Montessori 
Mother, by Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, New York, 1912); the Board of Education 
in England, in October 1912, issued a Special Report on the subject by Mr. E. G. A. 
Holmes, From these the main points of interest are here summarised, 

Maria Montessori (b. 1870) came to the study of educational theory after a thorough 
training in practical medicine. She was the first woman to whom (in 1894) the Universi- 
ty of Rome gave the degree of M.D., and as assistant doctor in the “ psychiatry” clinic 
at the university she had become specially interested in the question of the treatment of 
the feeble-minded. At the Pedagogic Congress at Turin in 1898 she gave an address on 
this subject, which led the Italian Minister of Education, Signor Barcelli, to ask ber to 
give a series of lectures to teachers in Rome; the result was the foundation of a new 
school for feeble-minded children, the Scuola Ortofrenica, of which she was made 
directress. Her ideas as to the proper way of awakening a defective intelligence had 
been founded on a study of what Dr. Itard, physician to the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Paris, had attempted early in the roth century in the case of the much- 
discussed “wild boy of Aveyron,” and particularly of the Jater work of Edouard Séguin 
(1812-1880), author of the Traitement des idiots (846), who opened in 1839 the first 
school for idiots in France, and who in 1850 made his home in America and there did so 
much for the education of defective children. In carrying on Séguin’s principles at the 
Scuola Ortofrenica for the two years that she was directress, Dr. Montessori had such 
remarkable success that it was borne in upon her that something must be wrong with 
the methods of education ordinarily applied to normal children. Idiots sent to her from 
the asylums were being taught to read and write so that they passed just as good exami- 
nations as pupils of the same age in the public-schools; and, as she says, while everyone 
was admiring the progress of my idiots, I was wondering what could keep the normal 
children on so low a plane.” The reason, in her opinion, was clear; the children from 
the asylums, under her treatment, had been helped in their psychic development, while 


1See EZ. B. viii, 951 e seg. and allied articles enumerated in Index Volume, p. 894. 
For progress in various national systems, see under country-headings in the Local Part of 
the YEaR-Boox. 
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the normal children, taught by ordinary methods, were retarded. Ifthesame methods 
were applied to good material that were successful with bad, much better results ought 
to be attainable; and she determined to investigate the whole subject afresh. 

In rg00 she left the Scuola Ortofrenica, and turned her attention definitely away from 
the question of the feeble-minded to that of the normal child-mind and its development. 
She returned to the University of Rome as a student of philosophy, and devoted herself 
to experimental psychology, then in its infancy at the Italian universities, at the same 
time making a prolonged and careful study of the actual practice of teaching at the pri- 
mary schools. The result of several years of child-study and practical pedagogy was to 
establish her conviction that the master-principle in any proper system is “ self-educa- 
tion,”—that the work of mental growth must be done by the child itself, according to 
its own direct initiative and inclination, not in mechanical obedience to dogmatic dicta- 
tion from a teacher; and she set herself to devise new methods for making the child-mind 
shape its own channels instead of the teacher telling the pupil what to do. 

After six or seven years of enquiry and study, a unique opportunity arose in Rome 
for putting her theories into practice. During the building “ boom ” at the end of the 
1880's, a whole new quarter of apartment houses had been run up by speculators out- 
side the Porta San Lorenzo, It was from the first a complete fiasco, the houses failing 
altogether to attract the superior class of tenants for which they were intended; and the 
district gradually developed into the worst of slums, the flats being farmed out room by 
room to the poorest families, so that at last a serious condition of insanitary over- 
crowding had resulted, which seriously engaged the attention of social reformers. In 
order to remedy this evil, an association was started on philanthropic lines, the Instituto 
Romano di Bene Stabili, with Signor Edoardo Talamo as director-general. It bought 
up a Jarge part of the San Lorenzo quarter, and reorganized it in 1906 in separate and 
convenient working-class tenements, with proper air-space; prizes being instituted for 
the best-kept dwellings. A novel part of the scheme was the provision of infant-schools 
(Case dei Bambini) for the children of each block, the supervision of which was entrusted 
to Dr. Montessori; the first of these being opened in January 1907, . These “ Houses of 
Childhood ” for children between 3 and 7 are themselves a very interesting social 
experiment, apart from the new methods of teaching which Dr. Montessori introduced. 
They provide a créche and something more, taking the children off their mothers’ hands 
during working hours. Each school has a directress living in the block which it serves 
and in touch with the parents, who can at any time come and see how the children are 
getting on; and it is thus part of the home life. 

The Montessori system of education was first put in practice in these tenement 
schools, under teachers following Dr. Montessori’s methods.! Its fundamental aim and 
object is self-education by the pupils themselves. There are no timetables, no set les- 
sons, no classes. There are no rewards or punishments of the ordinary kind. The 
pleasure of succeeding and getting things right is the only incentive. “ Each child,” 
says Mr. Holmes, “is doing what, for the time being, pleases him best. When he is 
admitted to the school, he sees small groups of children playing at various ‘ games,’ and 
he joins the group which happens to take his fancy. Then and there his education 
begins. All kinds of interesting ‘ occupations ’ are going op, and wherever he goes he 
will get help and guidance from the teachers. If he gets tired of playing at this thing, 
he goes off and plays at that. But he is never idle, for whatever he does interests him.” 
“ The children are provided with light and comfortable chairs, which are easily moved 
about. There are also rugs, laid on the floor, for them tosit, kneel or recline upon, should 
they prefer those attitudes. Low and light tables are provided in abundance, but there 
is also plenty of open floor-space, and many of the ‘ occupations’ are carried on on the 
floor.” An extensive variety of apparatus, elaborately devised by Dr. Montessori, is 
provided for the educational games by which the children are stimulated to acquire 
knowledge; and this “ didactic material ” constitutes a distinctive part of the originality 
of the system, which can only be roughly indicated in a verbal description. 

* anshepnd of 1912 they were no longer under her direct supervision. 
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The first stage is to develop the senses of touch, sight and hearing; this is done both 
by games of various sorts and by guiding the attention systematically to the association 
of things, names and ideas. When a child washes its hands, for instance, it is given first 
cold and then hot water, and led to observe and understand the difference; the distinc- 
tion of rough and smooth is emphasized by the provision of different qualities of cards 
for fingering and sorting. In each case the teacher gets the child to know the word, 
“hot,” “ cold,” “ rough,” “ smooth;” and thus the knowledge of language is extended 
in all directions (“ high,” “ low,” “ thick,” “ thin,” “ round,” “ oval,” etc.) before any 
question of writing or reading arises. Ideas of form and colour are given precision by 
games with blocks, cylindets, etc., of varying sizes, to be fitted into frames, or with shades 
of silk to be arranged to match; touch is practiced by playing the games blindfold; 
hearing by playing in the dark, and by games with stones of different weights to be 
rattled and arranged in size according to the sound, and so forth. Skill and neatness in 
the use of the fingers and movement of limbs are stimulated, partly by the mobility of 
the light furniture, which the children learn to re-arrange for their own comfort, and 
partly by games at tying and untying, hooks and eyes, dressing and undressing, waiting 
on one another at table, washing up, and soon. All such occupations are preliminary 
to writing and reading, but lead naturally up to both. 

Writing comes essentially before reading, on the Montessori system, in any proper 
sense of “reading.” Emery-paper letters gummed on cards are provided, with which 
the child is familiarised by games of hide-and-seek etc., so that, without any active 
teaching of the alphabet, he not only knows them by sight apd by name, but also by 
feeling. He learns how to imitate them, partly by a touch-game of passing the fingers 
over the paper Jetter, thus making the actual motion of writing, and partly by playing 
at pencilling and colouring with specially devised cards on which an outline is given. 
The child thus learns to write before he knows that “‘ writing ” is what he is learning; the 
sounds and the shapes of the letters being known, it is a natural transition to build up 
the letters and their sounds into words. On this point Mr. Holmes says: “ The usual 
interval between the first preparation for, and the accomplishment of, writing, is about 
a month and a half in the case of children of four years of age. When the period of 
preparation is over the average child finds that he can write any simple word, using ink 
almost from the beginning. After three months most of the children write a good hand; 
and those who have been writing for six months are as a rule quite on a par with children 
of the third elementary class in the public schools, é.e. schools for older children.” 

The next thing is for the child to “ read ’—~not merely to retranslate into sound a 
word he has translated into symbol, which goes with the acquisition of “‘ writing,” but 
to extract a previously unknown idea from written or printed symbols of the same sort 
not put together by himself. It is found however—at any rate in so easy and phonetical~ 
ly-spelt a language as Italian—that, after what has gone before, this is very quickly 
learnt. Numbers of words, already well-known to the children, are written on cards, 
and various games are played in identifying them with their objects; and from single 
words the children pass to phrases and sentences, the teacher writing on the black- 
board, ior instance, questions or orders which form part of a game. The success of this 
method, by all accounts, is extraordinary. Miss Tozier gives an example of one boy of 
only 3}, who “ without reslising that he has yet done anything more than play ” could 
read and write both in English and Italian. This was a child of Dr. Montessori’s 
American friend, the Marchesa Ranieri di Sorbello, whose case may perhaps be thought 
exceptional; but Mr. Holmes appears to be satisfied that on the Montessori system there 
is nothing more extraordinary, and no more strain involved, in such young children 
learning to read and write than in their having learnt to walk and talk. Arithmetic is 
similarly introduced to the children’s minds by the employment of counting-games, in 
which an apparatus of striped poles, countess, etc., is used. 

The detailed application of the Montessori system has not gone, so far, beyond the 
infantile curriculum, though Mr. Holmes insists that “ the principle is applicable to 
children of all ages, and will bear its best fruits in the higher classes,” and Dr. Montessori 
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herself has recently started a class for older children. Her energies have naturally been 
devoted in the main to establishing her fundamental principle, and recruiting teachers 
to carry out her ideas in that part of the educational sphere where their success has al- 
ready been so remarkable. In the light of what has been proved with children from 3 to 
7, she claims that “ the old-time teacher, who wore herself out in maintaining the dis- 
cipline of immobility, and who wasted her breath in loud and continual discourse,” 
must pass away. “ For this teacher we have substituted the didactic material, which 
contains within itself the control of errors and which makes auto-education possible to 
each child. The teacher has thus become a director of the spontaneous work of the 
children, She is now a passive force, a silent presence.’ What this change means is 
indicated as follows by Mr. Holmes: “‘ The function of discipline, in a school of the 
conventional type, is to shut down and sit upon the safety valve of ‘ naughtiness ’ 
which the children’s spontaneous energies, when wantonly repressed, instinctively try 
to use. Ina school in which the energies of the children ate constantly and happily 
employed, that safety-valve has never to be used, and the need for repressive discipline 
ceases to be felt. In a Montessori school each child is given the maximum of freedom 
that is compatible with his not hurting or incommoding others; and so long as he is 
busily and suitably employed, he is not likely to hurt or incommode others, or make 
himself a nuisance to the school asa whole. . . . The first impulse of the ordinary 
teacher is to tell a child how to do something which he has never attempted before. The 
second is to rush to the child’s aid when, having been allowed to try his hand at some- 
thing new, he is confronted by some difficulty and is in doubt as to his next step. The 
third is to correct his mistakes for him, instead of leaving him to correct them by him- 
self, The Montessori teacher must keep all these impulses under complete control. 
When a child in a Montessori school is going to make his first attempt at a given prob- 
Jem, he is left to his own devices,” 

The Montessori system is undoubtedly a distinct step forward, on Froebelian lines, 
in the history of educational method. Dr. Montessori, in Mr. Holmes's words, has 
“ rediscovered ” Froebel’s master principle; and by giving practical effect in a highly 
original way to some of the most solid conclusions of modern experimental psychology 
she has shown that, properly handled, the normal child will respond to an impulse to- 
wards growth from within, with a readiness commonly unsuspected. What has still 
to be discovered is to what extent the Montessori system requires exceptional capacity 
in the teacher, and how far the teaching profession is capable of supplying (or being 
content to supply) the “ passive force ” and “‘ silent presence ” which the system postu- 
lates. It is worth noting that Mr. Holmes, who inspected five schools where the Mon- 
tessori system was supposed to be employed, found that in one of them the work was 
anything but satisfactory: “ the Direttrice had got hold of some details of Dr. Montes- 
soni’s method without having any sympathy with or understanding of her principle, and 
the results were so comically bad that a frank abandonment of the whole system was 
obviously the only remedy for the more glaring defects of the school.” Unfortunately 
the suggested new type of teacher does not as yet grow on every bush. 

According to Mr. Holmes, a Montessori infant school is somewhat costly both to 
build and to run. “ Instead of 9 square feet per child, at least 15 ought to be allowed if 
the children are to have the freedom of movement which the system demands, for the 
amount of floor-space ought to be as large as the space which is covered with chairs and 
tables. The apparatus is‘tostly and demands much storage room; and the cupboards 
should be so arranged that the children can have easy access to them. The staff ought 
to be large and a majority thoroughly trained. A teacher of great ability and wide ex- 
perience tells me that under the Montessori system no teacher can do justice to more 
than ebout 20 children.” He adds however, that compensation would, he thinks, be 
found in the schools for older children if the system were also introduced there: “‘ my 
experience has convinced me that where children are trained to educate themselves the 
number of children per teacher may be steadily increased as we ascend the school.” 

(HucH CatsnoLx.) 
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Tue Care or THE Mentatty DEvICIENT 

One of the most pressing needs in social and educational reform in all countries that 
are organised on modern lines is the proper separation of the “ mentally deficient ” from 
those who are normal on the one hand and those who are already provided for as “ luna- 
tics” on the other, and the taking of consistent steps by the state for their treatment, 
both in their own interests and in those of Society. An important step forward was 
taken by the Government in England in 1912 by the introduction of the Mental Defi- 
ciency Bill, which, though not passed that year owing to parliamentary time not per- 
mitting, was sufficiently discussed to become to some extent a model for future legisla- 
tion; and its main provisions are therefore worth noting. It was the result of the report 
(Aug. 1908) of a Royal Commission which had sat from 1904; and its need in one 
country alone may be gauged from the fact that, according to this report, there were in 
England and Wales 149,628 mentally defective persons in addition to certified lunatics, 
and that nearly half of them were in an unprovided condition and a standing menace to 
public safety. The mischief done by leaving this class of people at liberty to propagate 
has received general recognition, and it is well-known that the absence of any proper 
supervision results in some of the worst sorts of crime. To put them in prison after the 
offences are committed is to shut the stable-door when the horse has been stolen; more- 
over prison is not the right place for defectives. Neither however is 2 lunatic asylum 
the right place for people who are not actually insane, while it is quite unfitting to mix 
them with the sane people in workhouses under the poor law. Special homes are re- 
quired for what is a special class, and it was the object of the Gévernment to organise 
such institutions, compulsion being put on Jocal authorities for this purpose. 

The bill was introduced by the Home Secretary on May 16, 1912, and its second 
reading was carried on July 19 by a large majority. It was then referred to a standin; 
committee, and subjected to much valuable criticism; but on November 21st Mr. M'- 
Kenna had to announce that time would not suffice to pass it before the end of the ses- 
sion. It was agreed however to finish the discussion on the more important clauses, 50 
that a new bill might be introduced in 1913. 

As introduced, the hill consisted of 66 clauses, in 4 Parts. It set up a new Commis- 
sion as a central authority under the Home Office, “ Commissioners for the care of the 
mentally defective,” not exceeding 6, one to be a woman; they were to be independent 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and have nothing to do with the insane or idiots who 
were under the Lunacy Commissioners, though a possible future amalgamation was 
contemplated. They were to have general control over the arrangements made for 
“ defectives,” supervising the local authorities, providing and inspecting institutions, 
and administering Parliamentary grants. Subject to them, there were to be local 
authorities in the shape of committees of the county and county borough councils, who 
should deal directly with all defectives within their districts, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act, but their expenditure was to be met by government grants to the 
extent of a half to two-thirds. Machinery was provided for having the feeble-minded 
medically certified before a judicial authority; and among other provisions clause 49 
made it a criminal misdemeanour to marry with a congenitally defective person. 

‘The bill did not interfere with the feeble-minded who were properly cared for in their 
own homes; its operation was confined to those defectives who are described in clause 16: 


fa) who are found wandering about neglected, or cruelly treated; 
who are charged with the commission of any crime, or are undergoing imprisonment 
or pena! servitude or detention in a place of detention or a reformatory, or industrial school, 
or an inebriate reformatory; a 

a who are habitual drunkards within the meaning of the Inebriate Acts 1879-1900; 

(d) in whose case, being children discharged on attaining the age of 16 for a special school 
or class established under the el tary tion Act 1899,,such notice has been given 
by the local education authority as is hereinafter mentioned; . 

(e) in whose case it is desirable in the interests of the community that they be deprived 
of the opportunity of procreating children; 
{f) in whose case such other circumstances exist as may be specified in any order made 
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by the Secretary of State as being circumstances which make it desirable that they should 
be subject to be dealt with under this Act. 

The following were to be deemed “ defectives ” within the meaning of the Act (as 
originally introduced): 

D Idiots; ‘2. pereons so deeply defective ia mind from birth or from an eatly age as to 
be unable to zuard themselves against common physical dangers: 

(b) Imbeciles: se persons who are capable of guarding themeelves ageinst common 
physical dangers, but who are incapable of earning thelr own living by reason of mental defect 
Exiting roms birth or from an eatly ag 

(c) Feebleminded persons; £e. persons who may be capable of earning their own living 
under favourable circumstances, but are incapable, through mental defect existing from 
birth of from an early age — 

{j) of competing on equal terms with their normal fellows, or 
Gi) of managing themselves and their affairs with ordinary prudence; 

(d) Moral imbech persons who from an early age display come mental defect 

coupled with vicious or criminal propensities on which punishment has little or no deterrent 














effect; 
(e) Mentally infirm persons; i.e, ns who, through mental infirmity arising from age 
Se Oe et ae Teen a ee Or eee ee cn eel from 6 

In Committee however some of these definitions were altered after discussion, and 
the following were the revised definitions under the headings 6 and c: 

Imbeciles.—Persons in whose case there exists from birth or from an early age mental 
defectiveness not amounting to idiocy, yet so pronounced that they are incapable of manag- 
ing themselves or their affatrs, or, in the case of children, of being taught to do 0, 

“eeble-minded.—Persons in whoee case there exists from birth or from an early age mental 
defectiveness not amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced that they require care, super- 
vision, and control for their protection or for the protection of others, or, in the case of 
children, of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in ordinary schools. 

In the case of (d), “‘ moral imbeciles,” the word “ permanent ” was introduced before 
“ mental defect.” It was agreed to omit class (e), .c. “ mentally infirm” altogether, 
the case of senile decay appearing to be one which was not ejusdem generis. 

The only opposition to the bill of any moment, came from a section of Liberals, led 
by Mr. Wedgwood, who denounced it as an invasion of individual liberty, and as giving 
a dangerous power to so-called medical specialists or cranks on “ eugenics ” to shut up 
people whom they arbitrarily considered to be “ wanting.” It was objected also that 
it would be to the interest of all connected with the new institutions, which would be run 
for profit, to keep them full. But it appears unlikely that the safeguards provided under 
a system of government inspection would not be ample to prevent misuse of the new 
powers provided for benefiting both the defectives and the community; and the an- 
nouncement that the bill was to be dropped, even temporarily, created widespread 
disappointment. (HucH CrisHotm.) 

Tse Burnv* 

The last census figures for the blind in several important countries, including the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Spain, Canada and 
the United States (where the census was found to be inaccurate), were not available up 
to the end of 1912: and the following statistics are the latest then procurable, 
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Belgium.-8 schools; 6 workshops. Most of the blind work in their families. Educa- 
tion is not compulsory, but facilities are given by the government to send children to in- 
stitutions. The state and provinces pay 600 francs a year for any child between 6 and 18 
so sent. The law of 1891 regulates ‘manner of payment, and the freedom of parents in 
choosing an institution. 

Dennark a schools; 4 workshops. Education is not compulsory. ‘The schools are 
supported by the state, the workshops by private associations. jeaving school at 18 
or 20 pupils are apprenticed to a seeing master for 3 years, the institution paying 300 kronen, 
and young musicians are given further training for 3 or 4 years; they are furnished with tools 





or musical instruments, and looked after by different societies, Since 1901, to counteract 
ophthalmia neonatorum, midwives are ordered to use the Credé method, and blindness from 
this cause has decreased. is : 

France.—30 schools; 11, workshops. One school is national, and five departmental, the 
rest private, receiving pupils with bursaries from departments and communes. The “In- 
stitution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles”” gives assistance in obtaining situations, and so 
does the “Association Valentin Hay” of Paris. The law of 1909 provided compulsory 
assistance up to 16, and two new laws are being proposed, Ophthalmia neon. is decreasing 
in many mairies; notices are distributed pointing out its danger and the need of immediate 
treatment. 

Norway.—2 schools. Education is compulsory, and schools receive state aid. There 
is ca Union for assisting the blind. Midwives are instructed .to treat antiseptically for 
ophth. neon. 

i ‘Sweden.—6 schools; 4 workshops. By act of f 1896, education is compulsory up to 14. 
Four schools are state-supported. On leaving sc! , pupils receive grant of tools; and the 
state gives 25,000 kronen to an Association for After-care. Ophth, neon, is decreasing; the 
Credé method is prescribed by law in maternity hospitals and is in-general use. 

‘Switeerland.—3 schools; 7 workshops. All institutions are private except the school at 
Zirich, Special Associations have been created in cantons which have no schools or work- 
shops, The new Civil Code prescribes that all abnormal persons if teachable shall receive 
instruction, but all cantons are not yet able to carry out this provision. Each canton has 
special legislation covering ophtk. neon. In Vaud, where the strictest measures have been 
taken for over 40 years, it has almost disaj L 

Austria-Hungary.—t17 schools; 2 wo in Austria; 6 schools, 4 workshops in Hun- 
mary. Also 11 Homes, partly workshops. Instruction is compulsory between 6 and 14. 

Austrian Ministry of Instruction provides annually 17,000 crowns for the blind; and 
the “Imperial Royal Institution” bas its own funds under state administration. Four 
schools are supported by Austrian provinces, and one by city of Vienna, while others receive 
small grants. In Hungary 2 schools are partly, state-supported; and the Society for the 

Relief of the Blind in Budapest receives 8,000 crowns from the city. Ophth. neon. is a 
notifiable disease, and pamphlets about it are ly circulated, 

German Empire.—According to Tasckenbuck fur Blinderlehrer ror, there are 33 insti 
tions, providing instruction for 2,763 ms. In Saxony, it may be noticed, the school in 
Dresden has been moved to Altendorf, a suburb of Chemnitz, where a colony of 300 blind 
and 500 feeble-minded are housed in associated buildings. This combination of the 
blind and the feeble-minded is much to be deplored. 

‘Russia,—32 schools; 7 workshops. The schools are supported to the extent of § per 
cent by the state, and 25 per cent by municipal grants, besides invested funds. 

Egypt.—4 schools; helped by State and municipal funds. A Society for After-care has 
been formed at Cairo. Ophthalmologic hospitals have been created, fixed and ambulatory. 


United Kingdom.—A new impetus has been given to the education of the blind in 
the United Kingdom, by Triennial Conferences of all those who are interested in their 
welfare, and the founding of “ The College of Teachers of the Blind ” in 1908, 

Previous to 1902, conferences had been convened at irregular intervals; but in that 
year the Gardner Trust arranged for one to be held in London, and since that date im- 
portant gatherings have taken place in Edinburgh, Manchester and Exeter, An im- 
portant result of the Edinburgh Conference was the appointment of a National Em- 
ployment Committee to discuss means of providing more work for those who had re- 
ceived manual training. It is estimated the workshops in the United Kingdom supply 
places for about 3,210, and there are large numbers who would gladly work if more 
accommodation were provided. The National Employment Committee drafted a bill, 
which, if passed, will make it the duty of borough and county councils to provide ade- 
quate and suitable provision for the technical training and employment of needy blind 
persons over sixteen years of age who are capable of receiving instruction. 

The College of Teachers was founded in 1908, to raise the status of teachers of the 
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blind, and give them an opportunity of submitting their qualifications to the judgment 
of an accredited body, for the purpose of examination. The College is recognised by the 
Board of Education, and certificates are issued to successful candidates. Each year the 
executive committee choose a board of examiners from those who are recognised ex- 
perts in teaching the blind. The College of Teachers has raised its standard of examina- 
tion each year, and soon the children in all schools for the blind will receive an education 
equal, or superior, to that given to normal pupils in elementary schools. 

The progress in musical education is shown by the increasing number of students who 
take advanced musical examinations. Since 1909 two have received the Degree of Bachelor 
of Music at Durham, and five have taken the first musica] examination preparatory to this 
degree. Seven have received their diplomas as Fellows, and fourteen as Associates of the 
Roya! College of Organists. Seven have passed the licentiate examination of the Royal 
‘Academy of Music in pianoforte playing. 

A notable change in recent years has been the separation of the children of school age, 
from the adults employed in workshops on the same premises. In several instances this 
has meant the removal of the school from its contracted city quarters where there were no 
playgrounds, to large open sites in the country. The “School for the Indigent Blind,” 
established in Southwark in 1799, has been removed to fine new buildings with ample grounda 
at Leatherhead, while the workshops for adults remained in London. The Elementary 
Department of the “Bristol School of Industry” was removed to new premises at West- 
bury-on-Trim in 1911. In Manchester and Birmingham it was found more convenient to 
remove the adult inmates to the country, and remodel the existing premises for the Element- 
ary, Department. 7 " 

The counties of Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridge opened a new School for the Blind 
and Deaf-Mutes at Gorlestonin 1912, oot 

The Kindergarten Branch of the Birmingham Institution at Harborne, and the Stafford- 
shire Council School at Stoke-on-Trent, have erected shelters for open-air classes, 

‘On account of the Employers’ Liability Act, it is undesirable that any child who is to be 
regarded as weak-sighted rather than as blind, should be educated in a blind school, It is 
also a waste of time for such children to learn to read and write by the Braille system. There- 
fore, the London County Council have established experimental classes for children suffer- 
ing from high myopia, the teaching being carried on jointly by the staff of the elementary 
schools and a special teacher. In the special class, the reat ing writing and arithmetic are 
taught by means of large characters, written on a blackboard which runs round the class- 
room, The lid of each desk forms a smaller blackboard on which the children write their 
exercises, holding the chalk at arm’s length. For oral teaching, they join with the normal 
children in the elementary schools; their manual training is given partly by the special 
teacher, and partly in the centres for cooking, carpentering, etc. of the Council Schools. 
In the scheme of work provided in these experimental classes, all work likely to be detri- 
mental to the eye is eliminated. : 

There are at present 39 schools for blind children in England and Wales certified by the 
Board of Education, with accommodation for 2,355; the total number of day schools on the 
register for the year ending July 31, Tor1, was 352 

‘The British and Foreign Blind Association done new and valuable work since Mr. 
Henry Stainsby was appointed Secretary General in 1908. Mr. Stainsby was connected 
with the Birmingham Institution for the Blind for 28 years, as Secretary and General 
Manager. He brought to the work in London a compretiensive knowledge of the needs of 
the blind, an indefatigable zeal, and great organising and business capabilities. He has 
introduced many improvements in the method of printing books, which have largely in- 
creased the output, Formerly esch page was damped before printing, and the drying process 
was cumbersome and lengthy. The books are now printed on specially made paper, which 
softens as it comes in contact with the Slectrically Beated plates, and quickly hardens as it 
leaves them. When the first copy ‘of the English Bible was printed in Braille (39 large fools- 
cap volumes) every dot of the 6,000,000 letters was punched by hand on metal plates, but 
these plates are now produced by stereotype machines. The printing presses are driven by 
an electric motor, and the embossed plates open and close automatically to receive the paper. 
By the new method 6,000, pages, can be embossed per hour. as against 420 by the old. 

Mr. H. M. Taylor, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, a member of 
the Executive Committee, established a fund for the production of scientific books; 
each book is profusely illustrated by diagrams red under Mr. Taylor's supervision. 
‘The cost of a set of plates for one book averages. £30 which shows the great expense incurred 
in lucing books for the special needs of the blind. The recent publications include works 
on Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Physi é » Chemistry, Electricity, Magnet- 
ism, Heat, Mechanics, and Acoustics. Association issues four embossed Magazines, 


(Progress, 2 Literary fournal, a Musical ine, and Comrades for the Juveniles); the 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and papers published in 1911 amounted to 150,189. 
in this connection inust be mentioned the great increase in the circulation of books by 
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the “Incorporated National Lending Library.” It now comprises between 15,000 and 

16,000 volumes of general Literature in Bi and Moon, and over 3,000 pieces of music. 

There is an Esperanto Section containing 221 volumes, as well as books in foreign languages. 

About 1,300 volumes are added an: Most of them transcribed by some 500 voluntary 

writers. During the last three years there has been a 20 per cent increase of individual 

subscriptions, and riodical consignments of books are sent to 34 Public Libraries, and to 
ce 


48 Institutions. The poster ‘on embossed books has been reduced in the United Kingdom, 
and the Postmaster General has promised to Dring the matter of international reduction 
before the next conference of Postal Authorities at Madrid. 


Between 1906 and 1908, seven Unions were formed of the existing Institutions, Societies, 
and Agencies for the Blind, in England and Wales. The Unions undertake to promote the 
get welfare of the blind, to enlist fresh sympathy on their behalf, and to befriend them in 
every possible way, so that no blind person shall be left uncared for. An important feature 
of their work has been the increased attention given to the prevention of blindness. 

Ophtha!mia neonatorum has been added to the list of notifiable diseases, aad notifica- 
tion has been made compulsory in 29 metropolitan boroughs, 59 other boroughs, and 125 
rural and urban districts—a total of 213, representing a population of 11, 9,652, Tt 
is hoped that this notification will soon be compul ‘throughout the United Kingdom. 
In 1908 Dr. Walker of Liverpool instituted the plan at once removing the infant whose 
eyes were affected and the mother to a hospital. In 2} years time, out of 434 cases of 
ophthalmia neonatorum that were treated, only seven became blind. In the potteries 
district of Staffordshire, as soon as notice is given, a nurse is appointed to visit the infant 
in the home. During nine months’ experience, out of 75 cases, only 2 per cent became blind. 
If like results follow in all the boroughs where notification is compulsory, the number 
of blind children in the United Kingdom will rapidly decrease. 


United States—In America liberal provision has been made for many years for the 
elementary and secondary training of every blind child; including schools for the 
coloured, there are 45, and in some large cities the public schools have departments for 
blind children, The efforts of the newly appointed state commissions have been 
chiefly directed to registering the adult blind, and as far as possible providing employ- 
ment for them. An active propaganda for the prevention of blindness has been started. 
In December 1910 a National Association for the Conservation of Eyesight was founded. 
Its aims are (1) the prevention of infantile blindness, (2) the prevention of blindness from 
industrial and other accidents, and from disease, (3) the conservation of vision through 
improved hygiene during school life and in industrial occupations. The presence at the 
first Conference of leading ophthalmologists, physicians, social workers, statisticians, 
representatives of civic and labour organisations, illuminating engineers, and representa- 
tives of Institutions and Societies for the Blind, give proof of its wide practical useful- 
ness. The Russell Sage Foundation has made an appropriation for this field of work, 
and appointed an able secretary to organise committees throughout the United States. 
In many public schools labels are posted in all text-books giving directions for the care 
of the eyes in reading. The Massachusetts legislature has passed a bill empowering the 
State Board of Health to investigate industrial eye diseases, and to enforce the use of 
safety devices. It will not be long before other state legislatures do likewise, 

The large city schools are removing to the country, The Pennsylvania School, 
opened in Philadelphia in 1833, has new buildings at Overbrook, and its grounds com- 
prise 2x acres. The Perkins Institution at Boston, famous for the long continuance of 
Dr, S. G. Howe as its Director, has erected new buildings costing $1,019,000 in a 
suburb of Boston, where 37 acres bordering on the Charles River were purchased, The 
Maryland School has been moved from Baltimore to a site in the country covering 92 
acres, A new feature is the opening of homes for blind babies in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York and Arizona. 

Conada.—In Canada there are 3 schools, and a new one for the Protestant blind of the 
province of Quebec was opened in 1912. The building and grounds have cost $100,000, 


and the money has been raised mai: the efforts of Mr. Philip Layton, a graduate of 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind, Upper Norwood, England. (F*, J. CaMPBELt.) 


Tae Dear anp Dunst 
The British Registrar General stated in October 1912 that the tabulation of statistics 


relating to deaf and dumb persons, as returned at the rorz census, would not be complet- 
1 See E. B. vii, 880 et seq. 
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ed for some considerable time. It is therefore impossible to make any comparative 
statement as to the increase or decrease in the numbers of deaf people in the United 
Kingdom since rgor. But even if these figures were available, they might prove of 
little value, as the wording of the census question relating to deafness varies each decade, 
and in the last form was couched in language which will probably render it valueless. 
The information asked at the rorz census was: “If any person included in this 
schedule is totally deaf, or deaf and dumb, state the infirmity opposite the person’s 
name, and the age at which he or she became afflicted.” Now total deafness, whether 
acquired or congenital, is comparatively rare, and even among the so-called “‘ deaf and 
dumb ” it is generally recognised that there are from 15 per cent to 25 per cent witha 
“useful” amount of hearing. The returns can only be misleading, unless indeed a 
supplementary enquiry be held, such as that conducted by the United States Census 
Bureau in 1906, in which a special schedule was sent to the 29,544 persons returned as 
“deaf ” in the first enquiry, and further particulars in the form of replies to specific 
queries asked for. Mr. B. St. John Ackers, member of the Royal Commission on the 
education of the blind and deaf, and Chairman of the International Statistics Committee 
(on the Deaf), has pointed out? that “ Statistics to have their full value, should not only 
be full, accurate and reliable, but should be on the same plan in al! countries. ‘This 
should apply both to census and school statistics.” With this end in view, a “ Form of 
Inquiry ” has been compiled for adoption in all countries represented on the Internation- 
al Committee, and was issued at the end of 1912 to all the School Medical Officers in 
Great Britain. In this way it is hoped that better information may be secured, 

The Report of the Chief Medical Officer to the Board of Education in England for 1910- 

11 gives the following figures: number of children examined in 23 educational areas, 122,854; 
ercentage with slight defect in hearing, 2.7; marked defect 1.3; number of schools in Eng- 
and and Wales for the deat, 48, with accommodation for 4,183 children, and average attend. 
ance 3,514. qin Scotland there were 12 schools with accommodation for 1,014 children, 
and 714 pupils; in Ireland 4 schools with accommodation for 580, and 525 pupils, 

‘rom an inquiry into the training of 947 deaf children in six typical ‘ols the report 
finds that 70 per cent are taught by the oral method, 10 per cent by mixed or combined 
systems, 10 per cent by pure manual alphabet, and 10 per cent by manual alphabet and 
gesture. The report states that about 80 per cent of the children are normal mentally, 
and a comparison of the figures of the various schools and institutions shows that about 
two-thirds are being educated in residential schools, chiefly managed by private committees, 
and one-third are being educated in day schools managed entirely by the local authorities. 

‘he most recent American return (The Volta Review, Feb. 1912) gives the follot 
figures; number of schools for the deaf 148; total pupils 12,588; number taught speec! 
9.302 (73.9 ig cent); taught wholly or chiefly by the “Oral” method 8,119 (64.5 per cent}; 
taught by the Auricular method 158 (1.25 per cent). 

In the opinion of the Chief Medical Officer in England, “' the degree of knowledge, 
skill and tact possessed and exercised by the teacher are factors which do more to make 
or mar success in the case of the deaf than in the case of ordinary children;” and teachers 
of the deaf appear to have recognised the supreme importance of periodically reviewing 
the methods and plans for ameliorating the lot of the deaf child. The biennial con- 
ferences of the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf have focussed the attention 
of teachers and workers on behalf of the deaf on the necessity for advance in certain 
directions. The International Conference held in Edinburgh in 1907 was attended by 
representatives from the British Colonies and all countries where education of the deaf 
is properly organised, and at this gathering a full review was made of the methods 
adopted for dealing with the education of the deaf. _ In i911 a very important conference 
was held at Manchester, under the presidency of Lord Sheffield, when resolutions were 
adopted: (a) in favour of provision for the higher education of the deaf; (b) the train- 
ing of teachers for the deaf; (c} the compulsory education of the deaf in Ireland; (d) the 
modification of the questions concerning deafness in the next census schedule; (e) in- 
creased government grants to schools for the deaf; ({) the segregation of the feeble- 
minded deaf; and (g) the earlier compulsory education of deaf children. 

An entirely new feature in the education of the deaf during the past three years has 

1 Report of the Manchester Conference on the Education of the Deaf, 1911, 
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been the establishment of classes for “ hard of hearing ” children at Glasgow, Bnstol, 
Tottenham and London The children admitted to these schools are too deaf to be 
dealt with even if placed in the front row of an ordinary class, yet they possess too much 
hearing and speech to warrant their inclusion in a class with the ordinary deaf child 
They are therefore placed in these special classes or schools, and taught on “ Oral” 
lines, utilising what residual hearing power they possess, and at the same time supple- 
menting it by “lp reading” As statistics m connection with all phases of deafness 
become more complete there will be a great extension in the provision for the education 
of this class of child, and this may lead to a more complete system of classification of 
children who are “ educationally” deaf, s¢ too deaf to be taught with hearng 
children 

Thus question of classification received a great mmpetus from the discussion of the 
Danish system at the International Conference in 1907, and it 1s to some such modufica- 
tion of Enghsh methods that those interested m the education of the deaf look for a 
cessation of the war of systems Steps in this direction have been made by the segrega- 
tion of all backward and physically and mentally deaf cluldren, from the L C C Schools 
for the Deaf to the residential school at Homerton (London), and also by the estabhsh- 
ment of “ Clyne House School” for the backward deaf of the Manchester Institution, 
At Homerton the combmation of other defects, such as total or partial blindness, with 
deafness, presents unique conditions for the study of psychological problems in conjunc 
tion with physiological abnormahties 

In February 1911 Mr Macleod Yearsley, aurst to the Lendon County Council, 
wrote a series of articles im the Loncet dealing with the conditions of the education 
of the deaf m London, and in making suggestions for classification for education on a 
physiological basis he strongly supported the feeling among teachers of the deaf in favour 
of “ Earher education,” and recommended that Kindergarten Schools should be estab- 
hshed to which deaf children from the age of three years upwards could be sent, and that 
by means of play, prattle about games, toys, and similar matters of infantale interest, 
the hereditary tendency to speech should be retained, and the habut of speech should be 
developed and utilised from these early years onwards _A reference to these articles in 
the ‘‘ Educational Supplement ” of the London Times (April October rgrt) Jed to a 
Jong correspondence, in the course of which the whole question of “ systems ” was agam 
discussed by the Rev Arnold Payne, Dr. Kerr Love and others. 

In Great Britain the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, makes 
Glie edentson of Use deal compoiory at seven, though uraita are paid pa ther Clueation 
from the age of five when st ts optional for local authorities to send such children to school, 
and provision for dealing with them has already been made at Manchester (where an Infant 
School and Home has been opened in connection with the Inststution) at Fitzroy Square, 
at Moseley Road Deaf School Birmingham and under the LC C , and other developments 
of the same kind are in contemplation at Doncaster and other places, following on the lines 
of the experimental schools at Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia 

The establishment im London in 1911 of “The National Bureau for Promoting the 
General Welfare of the Deaf ’ was a step of the greatest importance The famous “Volta 
Bureau, established in Washington, DC, by Dr Graham Bell, with the money he received 
from the Volta pmze for the vention of the 1s well known, and it 18 con- 
fidently expected that this National Bureau, founded through the generosity of Mr Leo 
Bonn, will do for Great Britain even more than its American predecessor Full particulars 
of the 60 schools and institutions for the deaf, the 60 or 70 missions to the adult deaf, and 
the 1§ or 16 large organisations, all interested in the advancement of the deaf in various 
ways, have been at the Bureau, and the Council consists of represeatatives of every 
orgarusation working on bebalf of this afflicted class, both in child and adult fife The main 
objects of the Bureau are (1) (Centralisation) to get into touch with and promote co opera- 
tron between all existing agencies, (2) (Information) to collect, classify, and disseminate 
information, (3) (Investigation) to promote investigation Already statistics and partic 
ulars are being prepared relating to all branches of work among the deaf for publication, in 
a form easily accessible, and when public bodies and private individuals realise that com- 
plete and accurate information on all matters connected with the deaf may be obtained 
through the Bureau, it will become a “‘cleanng house” for this branch of effort 

Ina letter sent out to imstitutions and schools for the deaf m Great Britain, Dr J Kerr 
Love, Aural Surgeon to the Glasgow Infirmary, states ‘ By a cunous coincidence the wnter 
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has been asked by the two great bureaus which exist for promoting the welfare of the deaf, 
the American Volta Bureau, and the English National Bureau, to take up the question of 
the prevention of deafness. The requests came within a few weeks of each other, and were 
entirely unconnected. Only one conclusion can be drawn from this coincidence, ¢.e. that 


the time is ripe for the consideration of this large and important subject.” In response to 

this request Dr. Kerr Love has given a series of lectures in London on the subject of the 
rntyon of deafness, and the same subject has been dealt with in two articles by Mr. 

Macleod Yearsley in the Lancet (July 20 and 27, 1912). (F. G. BARNES.) 


RELIGION 


Cuurce or ENGLAND AND ANGLICAN ComMUNION 

Welsh Church Commission —The Royal Commission appointed in 1906 to “ inquire 
into the origin, nature, amount and application of the temporalities, endowments and 
other properties of the Church of England in Wales and Monmouthshire, and into the 
provision made and work done by the churches of all denominations in Wales and 
Monmouthshire for the spiritual welfare of the people and the extent to which the 
people avail themselves of such provision,” did not report until December rg10. It 
then presented majority and minority reports. The former was signed by seven of the 
nine Commissioners, five of whom gave a qualified adhesion to some of the opinions of 
their colleagues. The Commission received a mass of evidence as to the finances and 
the numerical following of the Church as compared with the Nonconformist bodies. 
The statistics presented on behalf of the Church showed that the actual number of 
communions made at Easter rose from 134,000 in 1905-06 to 144,000 in 1908-09 and 
that the total number of persons upon al] the Welsh comzounicant rolls was, in the latter 
year, 193,000. These returns were based upon lists for each parish, with the name and 
address of each communicant. The Nonconformist lists of ‘ full members ” gave the 
Congregatiogalists 175,000, the Calvinistic Methodists 170,000, the Baptists 143,000, 
the Wesleyans 40,000 and the smaller Protestant denominations 19,000 among them. 
Other figures prepared on behalf of the Church showed that in every diocese in Wales 
there had for many years past been a constant and substantial increase in infant bap- 
tisms, confirmations, and Sunday-school scholars, and that in most cases the numbers 
had grown in a larger proportion than the population, the inference being that the 
Church was expanding by conversions from Nonconformity. In the diocese of Bangor, 
where the population decreased, the Church communicants increased. The Commis- 
sion found that the Church in Wales provided 1,546 churches and mission-rooms, with 
seating accommodation for 458,917. The officiating clergy numbered 1,597—968 in- 
cumbents, 561 curates and 68 others. There were 2,393 English services, 1,103 Welsh 
services, and 228 bilingual services every Sunday. The seating accommodation pro- 
vided by the Church in Wales was 22.8 per cent of the population, a fraction above the 
percentage for England and Wales together. The accommodation in the Nonconform- 
ist places of worship provided for more than double the total of Nonconformist adherents; 
the chapel-building debt of the Calvinistic Methodists amounted in 1906 to £668,000, 
and of the Congregationalists to £318,000. On the other hand the Church accommoda- 
tion failed to keep pace with the increase of the population. Between 1831 and 1906 
the population increased 9x per cent, but Church sittings by only 71 per cent. Resident 
clergy, however, grew by 111 per cent and regular Sunday services by 176 per cent. 
Much controversy arose as to the accuracy of the figures presented on the one side or 
the other, but in the end it appeared to be clear that the Church of England was numeri- 
cally the largest single religious body in Wales. The Commission found the total gross 
endowments of benefices in Wales in 1906 to be £242,669. (A Parliamentary Return is- 
sued in November 1912 showed it to be then £260,037.) Of this sum {£135,980 is income 
of endowments believed to have been in existence in 1703; £37,344 is income derived 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty; £49,669 is income derived from the Eucharistical Com- 
missioners; £19,672 comes from private gifts since 1703. In 1905-06 voluntary con- 
tributions were £48,972 towards clerical stipends; £62,261 for church expenses or church 
maintenance £48953 for church building and burial grounds. 
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Welsh Disestablishment—Without waiting for this report the Government in r909 
brought in a bill for the disestablishment and disendowment of the church in the four 
Welsh dioceses and the county of Monmouth, generally similar in its provisions to the 
bill of 1895, but withdrew it after the first reading. The date after which private 
benefactions were to be exempt from the operation of the measure was fixed at 1662, in- 
stead of 1703 as in the former bills. It was argued on the side of the Church that the 
bill would take away eighteen-and-sixpence in the pound of the endowments. These 
funds were to be used for the provision of libraries, technical institutes, public halls, 
hospitals, dispensaries, convalescent homes, etc., for which no provision is made from 
public funds. In April 1912 a fresh disestablishment and disendowment bill was intro- 
duced which admittedly took away thirteen-and-fourpence in the pound of the endow- 
ments. Under this measure the vested interests of incumbents were preserved for 
their lives, instead of during their tenure of office, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and Queen Anne’s Bounty were empowered to continue paying to the Welsh Church 
their existing allowances of £68,600 a year, which the bill of 1909 forbade them to do. 
A representative body was to be formed to receive and administer the whole of the 
property left to the church. The parliamentary proceedings in connection with the bill 
are dealt with elsewhere (Part IT. Unitep Krncpom: History). 

Prayer-book Revision.—The Royal Letters of Business first issued in 1906 and since 
renewed to the two Convocations enjoining them to consider “ the desirability and the 
form and contents of a new rubric regulating the vesture of the ministers of the Church 
at the times of their ministrations, and also of any modification ofthe existing law retat- 
ing to the conduct of divine service, and to the ornaments and fittings of churches ” 
were still under consideration at the end of 1912. The proceedings under these injunc- 
tions are necessarily slow and complicated. Each of the four Houses of Convocation 
has appointed a committee to draw up proposals, each of which has to be debated 
in public session; the two primates have, moreover, undertaken that the proposals finally 
accepted by the Convocations of the Clergy shall be submitted in the end to the Repre- 
sentative Church Council, which consists of the four Houses of Convocation and the 
two Houses of Laymen. Thus six bodies, four of them with powers of legislation depend- 
ent upon Parliamentary sanction, and two which have no power to do anything but 
debate, have to accept every proposed emendation of the Prayer-book. Many of these 
emendations are merely verbal; others raise questions the most sharply controverted 
between sections of opinion in the Church. The recommendations reached by the 
Convocations can therefore be regarded only as provisional, since alterations supported 
by the whole body of the Church must necessarily be regarded by Parliament with far 
greater respect than those upon which there is acute controversy. The sharpest of these 
controversies has raged round the Athanasian Creed, of which a new translation, pre- 
pared at the request of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was published in 1909. In the 
same year Canterbury Lower House resolved that the Creed should be retained in the 
Prayer-book without the existing rubric, and that provision should be made for its use 
without the warning clauses. York Lower House decided that no change ought to be 
made in the use of the Quicungue Vult. York Upper House, on the other hand, favours 
the retention of the Creed in the Prayer-book but desires that it should no Jonger be 
recited in public worship, and that if its public use be continued it should be obligatory 
only on Trinity Sunday. The question of vestments has caused an almost equally 
definite division of opinion. In 1909 the York Upper House recommended that the 
bishop should have power, under safeguards, and in parishes where it was thought 
desirable, to sanction the use of alternative vestments in the Holy Communion, provided 
that they should all be white, and in r9rz the House voted equaily for and against this 
arrangement, the Archbishop of York refraining from givinga casting vote in favour on 
the ground that the final step had not been reached. The Committee of York Lower 
House has also reported in favour of alternative vestments, but without limitation of 
colour. York Upper House has decided in favour of a book supplementary to the Prayer- 
book containing alternative lessons and psalms, forms of prayer and thanksgivings for 
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special occasions, and alternative and additional forms of service, the Communion Office 
to remain untouched. Upon another much controverted question, the Communion of 
the Sick, Canterbury Lower House decided that it should be lawful for the priest to set 
apart at the public Communion a sufficiency of the consecrated elements for the com- 
munion on the same day of such sick persons as may not desire a separate celebration. 
Canterbury Lower House decided in 1911 that while it is undesirable to alter the 
Ornaments Rubric, provision ought to be made for a diversity of use 2s regards the 
wearing of vestments at the Holy Communion. In November 1912 the Lower House 
of both Convocations refused to modify the question put to deacons at their ordina- 
tion, “Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments?” In one or other of the four Houses of Convocation numerous minor 
amendments in the Prayer-book have been approved. Many of them have been hotly 
contested, both of the extreme wings in the Church being opposed to revision, either 
entirely or save within very narrow limits. ‘The High Church party has issued a “ Dec- 
laration ” setting out an “irreducible minimum ” of demands, which comprise the pres-~ 
ervation of the Ornaments Rubric and the Athanasian Creed, and the Rubric requiring 
that no person shall be admitted to communion who is unconfirmed or is not desirous 
of being confirmed. Other demands are the restoration of the unbroken Canon, the 
provision of a form for the anointing of the sick, the sanctioning of continuous reserva- 
tion and direct prayer for the dead. The Archbishop of Canterbury has appointed a 
committee of liturgical experts to advise on proposed alterations in the Prayer-book. 
Canterbury Lower House in 1912 approved the retention of the existing course of the 
Psalter, but later asked the Primate to procure an “authoritative revision of the Psalter 
for use in. Church.” In Canada a Committee of General Synod has been appointed to 
consider “ Prayer-book adaptation and enrichment;” in South Africa various experi- 
mental modifications of the Prayer-book are in use; the Churches of China and Japan 
are also contemplating revision. 

The Scottish Revision—Meanwhile the Church in Scotland has actually revised its 
Prayer-book. In 1910 the Episcopal Synod prepared a revised Scottish Communion. 
Office, and in the same year the Consultative Council on Church Legislation prepared 
a schedule of permissible additions to and deviations from the Book of Common 
Prayer. After extensive discussion the new and revised forms were finally sanctioned 
and came into operation in a permissive formin 1912. In the Communion Office accord- 
ing to both the English and the Scottish rite, either of which may be used in Scotland, 
the Commandments may be omitted, and replaced by Our Lord’s brief Summary of the 
Law. The Collects for the King may also be omitted. When there are many com- 
municants the words of administration may be said once, the first half of the words only 
being recited to each person. New Proper Prefaces have been provided for festivals 
which hitherto lacked them, and for marriages and funerals. Proper Lessons are 
prescribed for the Evensong of Festivals, and other special occasions. Considerable 
freedom is accorded in the use of the Psalter, and there is now power, with the bishop’s 
consent, to omit the Litany altogether on the three great festivals. The concluding 
portions may be omitted at other times, but on the other hand new suffrages have been 
added for the King’s forces, for Missions and for Parliament. A variety of additional 
prayers for special needs have been added, together with commemorations of the dead. 
In the Marriage Service the exhortation has been altered and abbreviated, and there are 
alternative Lessons in the Burial Service. A committee has been appointed to consider 
the propriety of a thorough revision of the Psalter and Lectionary. 

Reform of Church Finance—The chaotic condition of the finances of the Church of 
England, the overlapping and waste of effort resulting from innumerable more or less 
isolated endeavours to accomplish a given end, the existence of many Societies with 
aims and policies of their own, led in rgo9 to the appointment of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church Finance. After more than two years inquiry and deliberation 
this Committee reported in r911. The key-note of the report is the recommendation 
that the gigcese and not the parish should be the unit of Church life and that respon- 
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sibility for the work of the Church should be brought home to every member. Among 
many instances of overlapping and lack of organisation mentioned by the Committee 
perhaps the most striking is the fact that there are over eighty separate societies seeking 
to provide for the needs of poor clergy. They insist that the underpayment of the 
clergy and the lack of provision for their superannuation discourages recruits for Holy 
Orders and that the laity have withheld support from Church funds on account of the 
lack of business-like administration. They further point out the singular circumstance 
that, since the Church of England has no corporate existence, it is unable to hold prop- 
erty; there may be, and are, innumerable parochial and diocesan funds, and @ vast hum- 
ber of voluntary societies all of which have a legal existence, whereas the Church itself, 
qué Church, has none, The Committee recommended that there should be an Incor- 
porated Board of Finance in every diocese, elected by and affiliated to the Diocesan 
Conference, with a permanent secretariat. This Board is to arrange a system for the 
assessment of every parish according to its means and population in such a way that. 
every individual is brought under contribution. There would bea Central Incorporated 
Board of Finance, attached to which would be a Central Building Loan Fund, on the 
lines of the Funds already existing in two or three dioceses; a Council of Maintenance of 
the Clergy; a Central Pensions Council, and a Central Advisory Council of Training for 
the Ministry (the last-named was established by both Convocations in November 1912). 
These general provisions include arrangements for recruiting and training ordination 
candidates who are unable in whole or in part to provide the cost oftheir own education; 
for maintaining the ministry by the endowment and augmentation of benefices etc.; for 
the provision of clergy pensions of not less than {roo per annum, especially for those 
invalided after twenty years’ work in Great Britain; for providing for the widows and 
children of the clergy and making grants to clergy in difficulties through misfortune; 
for the erection of new churches and other parochial buildings, and the repair of those 
already existing. These recommendations have been discussed by the Representative 
Church Council, the Houses of Laymen, the Diocesan Conferences and other delibera- 
tive assemblies, and have, on the whole, been received favourably; the least popular 
provision is that for the assessment of parishes. In many Dioceses preliminary, and in 
some extensive, steps have been taken towards carrying out the proposals. 

Increase of the Episcopate—During the last four years the movement for the division 
of unwieldy dioceses has acquired increased momentum. It is proposed to divide the 
Diocese of Oxford into three portions, roughly co-extensive with the three counties-~ 
Oxford, Berkshire and Buckinghamshire—of which it mainly consists, with new see- 
towns at Reading for Berkshire and at Aylesbury for Buckinghamshire. Steps are be- 
ing taken to secure an endowment for a Diocese of Coventry, taken out of the straggling 
See of Worcester, which has already been relieved of Birmingham and its immediate 
district. It is hoped to create a third new Midland diocese, with its seat at Stoke-on- 
‘Trent or Stafford, for the relief of Lichfield, with an ultimate further division of that 
diocese by the erection of Shropshire into a See of Shrewsbury. Further North prepara- 
tions for separating Sheffield and its district from York are well advanced. The division 
of the Diocese of Winchester, rendered exceptionally difficult by the impossibility of a 
bishop with a reduced income living at Farnham Castle, is under consideration. The 
rearrangement of the East Anglian sees, under which Suffolk will be taken from Norwich 
and Essex from St. Albans, is almost ready to take effect. These plans are, however, 
hampered by the failure of Parliament to pass the Bishoprics Bill, a measure enabling 
new dioceses to be created by Order in Council without the necessity for an application 
to legislation in each case. Meanwhile the increasing necessity for episcopal supervision 
is being clumsily and inadequately met by the creation of additional suffragan-bish- 
oprics, which are now almost as numerous as substantive dioceses. Thus the three 
dioceses of which Greater London consists—London, St. Albans and Southwark—have 
among them eight suffragans. Between 1909 and 1912 five suffragan bishoprics were 
created: Lewes (Chichester); Stafford (Lichfield); Taunton (Bath & Wells); Willesden 
(London); and Whalley (Manchester). 
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The Church in the Empire and Abroad—During the last four years there has been 
gteat activity in the Church of Canada, in consequence of the enormous influx of English 
settlers, especially into the North-West Provinces. The first service of the English 
Church in what is now the Dominion was held at Annapolis Royal in 1710, and the 
bicentenary was marked by the opening of a new Cathedral at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
To meet the strain of a rapidly growing population unable to provide for its own spiritual 
needs the Archbishops’ Western Canada Fund was established in 1910 for the provision 
of men and money to meet these needs, and the Rev. W. G. Boyd, one of the chaplains 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, went out at once with five clergy and four laymen, and 
others have followed. On the whole, however, the response both in men and money 
has been disappointing. In 1912 a Mission of Help was sent to the Province of Rupert’s 
Land. In r9x1 British Columbia was erected into a Province, and in October 1912 it 
was decided that instead of one Province for the whole of Canada east of Manitoba, a 
new Ecclesiastical Province of Ontario should be formed, to include the Dioceses of 
Ottawa, Algoma, Huron, Niagara, Ontario and Toronto, There are consequently now 
four Canadian Provinces, In Australia the serious “ Question of the Nexus ” arose in 
rgz. Distinguished counsel have stated their opinion that the Church in Australia is 
an integral part of the Church of, and in, England and that it is bound by the judgments 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. A powerful movement in the direction 
of independence has been set on foot, but considerable opposition has been manifested 
to any disturbance of the status quo. A more local yet important disturbance 
of harmony was caused by a question of vestments at Sydney in 1910. The 
only churches in that city in which vestments were used were St. James’s and 
Christ Church, and the incumbencies of both fell vacant within a few months of each 
other, The Archbishop of Sydney refused to institute any clergyman who declined to 
give an undertaking not to use, or allow to be used “ the chasuble or other vestment in 
any churcl under his charge until, in the judgment of the Archbishop of Sydney for the 
time being, they have become legal. ”’ Tn each case this requirement caused a long delay 
in making an appointment, and the incident produced a serious division of opinion in the 
Diocese. The first portion of Brisbane Cathedral, which when completed will have cost 
some £200,000, was consecrated in 910. A Mission of Help was sent fram England to 
New Zealand in 1911. In India the most important subject which has engaged the at- 
tention of the Church is the position of the Eurasians, whose education has been greatly 
neglected. Roman Catholic and Nonconformist schools have provided for large num- 
bers of what is now called the Domiciled English Community, and it is thought desirable 
that this leakage should be reduced. Accordingly special funds are being raised for 
improving and strengthening the Anglican schools in the great centres of population. 
In consequence of the intended removal of the capital to Delhi the Provincial Synod of 
Calcutta has prepared a memorandum suggesting the formation of two new Archbish- 
oprics—one of Madras to include the Sees of Madras, Tinnevelly, Travencore, and 
Colombo; and another of Delhi to include Delhi, Lahore, Lucknow, Bombay and Nag- 
pur. In rorz a native priest was, for the first time, raised to the Episcopate, the Rev. 
V. S. Azariah being appointed assistant bishop of Madras. In South Africa a new 
Diocese of George, taken out of the Sees of Capetown and Grahamstown, was created in 
rg11, and in 1912 the Diocese of Kimberley and Kuruman, taken out of the Diocese of 
Bloemfontein, was formed; in 1912 Khartum Cathedral was consecrated. In 1909 the 
Missionary Church in China constituted itself under the title of ‘‘ The Holy Catholic 
Church of China,” and in 1912 the Church in Japan took a similar step. 

Miscellaneous Evenis—During the period under review two important events, one 
affecting the discipline, and the other the doctrine of the Church of England, have 
occurred. The first turned upon the interpretation of the Deceased Wife's Sister Mar- 
tiage Act of 1907, and led to the suits of Banister 2. Thompson. The plaintiff married 
his sister-in-law in fie where he had no domicile, under the Colonial Act before 





the passing of the sh Act and was refused communion by his vicar, the defendant. 
The Court of found in 1908 that the passing of the Act of 1907 validated the 
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marriage as a civil contract, and that therefore the parties could not be repelled as 
“ notorious evil livers,” to use the language of the Rubric which the defendant held to 
justify his refusal. The High Court by a majority upheld this decision, which was 
endorsed by the Court of Appeal, and confirmed by the House of Lords in June 1912. 
In ror the Rev. J. M. Thompson, Fellow, Tutor and Dean of Divinity of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, published Miracles in the New Testament, which produced an animated 
controversy. In the result the Bishop of Winchester, as Visitor of the College, withdrew 
Mr. Thompson’s licence as Dean of Divinity on the ground that the book denied the 
articles of the Creed affirming the Incarnation and the Resurrection. In 1911 the 
Church of England took part in the undenominational World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh. The Standing Committee of the S.P.G. decided in 1908 not to be officially 
represented at the Conference, but reversed its attitude in roro, In reply to a remon- 
strance from a large number of the members the Committee affirmed its determination 
“to uphold in all parts of the mission field the principles, order, discipline, doctrine 
and sacraments of the Church.” In 1908 the Rt. Rev. A. H. Mathew was consecrated 
by the Old Catholic Church of Holland as Bishop for the Old Catholics in England, and 
at first much sympathy was expressed among those members of the Church of England 
who had long been anxious for an Anglican-Old Catholic entente; but when Dr. Mathew 
a year or two later declared against the validity of English Orders the budding under- 
standing died a sudden and violent death, The movement for inter-communion with 
the Swedish Church had a happierissue. In 1911 2 committeeappointed in accordance 
with the desire of the Lambeth Conference of 1908 reported that the Church of Sweden 
was a true Episcopal church and recommended the admission of its members to com- 
munion at English altars. The Church Congress kept its Jubilee in r910 at Cambridge, 
the place of its birth. One of the most important results of the Lambeth Conference of 
1908 has been an increased interest in the spread and efficiency of Sunday Schools, and 
the Bishop of London in 1911 established a Sunday School Council and appointed a 
Director of Sunday Schools. When this example has been generally followed it is 
reasonably believed that the Sunday Schools of the Church, which in many places are 
conducted upon old-fashioned and ineffective lines, will become valuable aids to the 
spread of Churchmanship. The dissatisfaction of the unbeneficed clergy with their 
status generally, and especially with their exclusion from representation in, or the right 
to vote for, the Convocations has led to an organised attempt to obtain these things, and 
to make curates diocesan rather than parochial officers. During the past four years the 
magnificent undertaking of building a cathedral at Liverpool—only the second Anglican 
cathedral erected in England since the Reformation, the first being Truro—has made 
substantial progress. The lady chapel was consecrated in 1910, and other large por- 
tions of the work are in hand. Winchester Cathedral, which in 1906 was found to be in 
imminent danger owing to the insecurity of its foundations, has been completely under- 
pinned and, in effect, floated upon a bed of concrete, at a cost of £115,000, The work 
was completed and Thanksgiving ‘services held in 1912. The important church of 
Selby Abbey, which was almost completely burned in 1906, has been rebuilt and was re- 
opened in 1909; additions have since been made which have practically restored it to 
its pristine condition. (J. PENDEREL-~BRopHURST.)} 


Tue Roman Catuoxic CHURCH, 1910-1912 

1910.—The death of King Edward VII in 1910 revived, and in an acute form, the 
old controversy in England about the Royal Declaration, with its antiquated terms of 
vituperation against Roman Catholic beliefs. At first it seemed that 

Porn the Roman Catholic demand for remedial legislation would have to be met 
oath. by the same plea which had proved fatal to the hopes of Cardinal Vaughan 
in 1901. At that time Lord Chancellor Halsbury in reply to a question 

put to him by the Catholic Peers, explained that only Parliament could modify the 
Declaration, and that the making of the Declaration was a condition precedent to legis- 
lation. The Bill of Rights required that the Declaration should be made either at the 
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Coronation or “ on the first day of the meeting of the first Parliament next after his or 
het coming to the Crown.” In this reply it was assumed that the Parliament which 
met on February 14, t90r was the first Parliament in the reign of King Edward. In 
1910 a different view prevailed. It was successfully contended that the last Parliament 
elected under King Edward, and sitting at the time of his death, continued to be a 
Parliament of the old reign, and therefore was not “ the first Parliament next after” 
the accession of George V. There was, therefore, plenty of time to amend, or to abolish, 
the Declaration. On their side the Roman Catholic body did all they could to facili- 
tate legislation by making it clear they had no wish in any way to weaken the existing 
securities for the Protestant succession. All they asked was that the fundamental doc- 
trines of their faith should no longer be selected for special repudiation by the sovereign. 
In these circumstances, Mr. Asquith had no difficulty in inducing the House of Commons 
to substitute a new formula, by which the king simply declared himself a faithful Prot- 
estant, prepared to uphold the Protestant succession. A bill giving effect to this change 
was passed on August 3, 1910. 

In September gro, for the first time, the International Eucharistic Congress was 

held in the New World. As the most Catholic city in the British Empire, Montreal 
made great efforts to welcome the Papal Delegate, Cardinal Vincent 
Eucharist Vanutelli. ‘The national, provincial and municipal authorities all worked 
together for the success of the greatest Roman Catholic demonstration ever 
held in Canada, or indeed in the American hemisphere. The culminating scene was 
the mass said by the Cardinal Legate in the open air, at an altar built on the slopes of 
Mount Royal. ‘The next day a vast procession, headed by the Cardinal Legate carrying 
the sacred host, passed through the streets of the festooned city to the same spot. 
It is estimated that 50,000 people, including the Canadian Prime Minister and other 
members ofsthe Government, and representatives of every phase of the public life in 
Canada, walked in the procession three and a half miles to the mountain side, where a 
crowd of 200,000 men and women were waiting the Benediction of the blessed sacra- 
ment. The success of the Congress from the Roman Catholic standpoint is sufficiently 
attested by the emotional declaration of the Archbishop of Montreal, Monseigneur 
Bruchesi, at its close: “ To me it seems like a dream, for the like of that demonstration 
ending to-night was never seen before, and probably never will be seen again in this or 
in any other country.” Unfortunately some of the speeches and sermons were of a 
rather flamboyant nature, so that a good deal of anti-Catholic feeling was aroused. 

On August 8, 1910 an important decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments was issued in Rome, fixing the age at which children are to make their first 

communion. A child must begin to go to confession and communion 
Pont oe when it begins to use its reason, that is “ aboutits seventh year, or later, 
Decrees or even sooner.” The decree goes on to prescribe frequent communion for 

children in these words: “‘ Those who have charge of children must take the 
utmost care that after their first communion the said children should approach the holy 
table very often, and if it be possible, even daily.” 

The solemn consecration of Westminster Cathedral in London took place on Tuesday, 
June 28, 110. _At the beginning of the year the debt on the Cathedral had been £7,340, 

and this had to be paid off before the building could be consecrated. A 
Legislator special appeal was made to the Roman Catholic public, and before the end 
of April it was cleared off. 

In Belgium, the elections in May 1910 for half the Chamber kept the Catholic party 
in power. ‘They lost one seat at Nivelles, but returned with a majority of six. As in 
Belgian Belgium there are no such things as by-elections, this majority though 
lection. small was sufficient. 

In August 1910 Pius X, in a letter addressed to the archbishops and bishops of 
France, condemned the principles which underlay the teaching of the organisation 
known go-Le Sillon. Founded about 1898 by M. Mare Sangnier, Le Sillon represented. 
a denkwitic movement at once social, political and religious. Described as “‘ more 
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advanced than Socialism,” it at once made a strong appeal to the Roman Catholic 
masses, and soon spread over France. The Archbishop of Albi, writing in its defence, 

claimed that it represented an effort to “ break down the prejudices which 
Le smee separate the majority of Republicans from Catholicism, to overcome the 

anti-clericalism which claims a monopoly of democratic zeal, and to destroy 
the association of ideas which in France seems to identify social progress with irreligion.”” 
But the extreme democratic theories advocated by some of the members of Le Sillon, 
and their indifference to ecclesiastical authority, soon got the organisation into difficul- 
ties, Cardinal Andriew, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, being specially emphatic in his 
warnings. It was accused of substituting a vague philanthropy for religion, and the 
service of Man for the service of God, and teaching that all forms of government should 
be condemned which are not directly dependent upon the people. Pius X called upon 
the leaders of the movement to stand aside and to give place to the bishops, Its mem- 
bers were invited to group themselves in diocesan associations. “For the moment 
these diocesan groups will be independent of each other; and to mark clearly their break 
with the errors of the past, they will take the name of Catholic Sitons, and each of their 
members will add the word Catholic to his title of Sitlonist.” The founder of Le Sillon 
a few days later announced his withdrawal from the direction of the movement. 

To11.—At the beginning of 1911 the Sacred College of Cardinals had only forty-six 
members, and the work which devolved upon the Cardinals living in Curia had become 
pa very heavy. Seventeen new cardinals were creatéd at a consistory held 
cardiaats, in Rome in October. As had been generally anticipated in England the 

red hat came back to Westminster, and on the 27th of November Cardinal 
Bourne became Titular of S. Pudenziana, one of the most venerable of all the sanctuaries 
ofRome. The other new cardinals were Archbishop Farley of New York, and Archbish- 
op O’Connell of Boston, and Monseigneur Falconio, Apostolic Delegate at Washington, 
who though Italian by birth is a naturalised American citizen; Archbishop Cos y Macheo 
of Valladolid, Archbishop Amette of Paris, Archbishop Dubillard of Chambery, Bishop 
Cabriéres of Montpellier, and Father Billot the Jesuit Professor of Dogma at the Gre- 
gorian University in Rome, Archbishop Nagl of Vienna, and Archbishop Bauer of Olmutz; 
Holland received a representative after a long interval in the person of Father Van Ros- 
sum; the diplomatic service of the Holy See supplied two names to the list—those of 
Monseigneur Vico, the nuncio at Madrid, and Monseigneur Granito di Belmonte, 
formerly nuncio in Vienna and more recently the envoy of the Pope to the Coronation 
of King George V; finally three members of the Roman Curia, Monseigneur Bisleti, 
for many years Maestro di Camera and Majordomo, Monseigneur Lugari, one of the 
assessors of the Holy Office, and Monseigneur Pompili, secretary of the Congregation 
ofthe Council. Before the consistory the proportion of Italian to non-Italian cardinals 
was 28 to 18, after it the proportion became 33 to 30. 

The consistory was made memorable in the history of the Church by reason of the 
oath taken by each of the new cardinals pledging himself to disregard the right of veto 
over the election of the Pope claimed by the Catholic Powers, and commonly believed 
to have been successfully used by Austria to exclude Cardinal Rampolla from the Papacy. 
The oath repudiated in emphatic terms the interference of lay Powers, 

In October r9rx two new ecclesiastical provinces were created by the Holy See in 
Great Britain, those of Liverpool and Birmingham. Something of the sort had long 
New British been expected. The province of Westminster, under an archbishop with 
pal fifteen suffragans, was an anomaly in the Church, Under the new arrange- 

ment the dioceses of Northampton, Nottingham, Portsmouth and South- 
wark are grouped with Westminster; with Liverpool go Hexham and Newcastle, Leeds, 
Middlesbrough and Salford as suffragan sees; while with Birmingham are associated 
the sees of Clifton, Menevia, Newport, Plymouth and Shrewsbury. At the same time 
the Holy See was careful in several ways to safeguard the position of pre-eminence which 
had so long belonged to the see of Westminster. Its archbishop is the permanent 
president at all meetings of the whole hierarchy, and it rests with him to summon such 
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meetings. He takes precedence of the other archbishops, and is entitled to the use 
of the pallium and the throne, and to have the archiepiscopal cross carried before 
him in all parts of England and Wales. Finally to the archbishop of Westminster is 
entrusted the duty of representing the wishes of the whole hierarchy whenever it is 
necessary to approach the civil authority. To the archbishops of Birmingham and 
Liverpool were given all the rights and privileges ordinarily belonging to metropolitans. 

By a decree of April 20, 1911 the Portuguese Government declared the separation 
of the Church from the State. After confiscating ecclesiastical property to an estimated 
4 value of several millions, the Republican Government handed over the 
seperegar, control of public worship to associations of laymen. Priests were declared 

ineligible. It was made illegal to read a bishop’s pastoral in church, or to 
publish it in any way without the previous permission of the Government. Processions 
were interdicted, and the clergy forbidden to wear their cassocks in the streets. Young 
ecclesiastics before they begin to study theology are required by the new law to attend 
the public lycées, in which the text books and the professors are selected by the 
Government. Finally no priest is allowed to exercise his functions if he holds a degree 
in any sacred science conferred by a university founded by the Holy See. In an Ency- 
clical Letter addressed to all the bishops throughout the world in communion with the 
Holy See, and dated the 24th of May, Pius X protested against this violation of the 
Concordat, and at the same time congratulated the Portuguese bishops on their faith- 
fulness under trial and their constancy under persecution, 

In the United States the Golden Jubilee of Cardinal Gibbons’ priesthood, and the 
Silver Jubilee of his episcopate, were celebrated in Baltimore in June igrx, with al- 

most national rejoicings, Among those present to do honour to the 
Cardiaat occasion were President Taft, Vice President Sherman, Mr, Roosevelt, 
jubtos” ‘the Governor of Maryland, the Chief Justice of the United States, the 

British Ambassador, the Speaker, a score of Senators and three times that 
number of Congressmen. 

‘The Sacred Consistorial Congregation at Rome, at a general meeting held on 
February 23, 1911, considered the doubt whether the decree “ Maxima Cura” issued in 

August of the previous year, applied to Great Britain and North America, 
citaxima ‘The answer in both cases was in the affirmative. The effect of the decree 
dacron. is to abolish the distinction betweep permanent and removable rectors, 

No rector of a parish or mission is any longer liable to be removed from his 
post ad nutum episcopi. The hands of the bishops however are strengthened in the 
case of those who were formerly known as permanent or missionary rectors, The decree 
sets out nine causes which may justify administrative removal. Each case is to be 
considered by the bishop and two examiners who are to be chosen jointly by the bishop 
and the chapter, An appeal from this disciplinary council lies to a court consisting 
of the ordinary, and two parish priest consultors, who must be different from the two 
examiners previously engaged in the case. 

In July tort a Motu Proprio was issued in Rome limiting the number of the week- 
day holidays of obligation throughout the church to eight—Christmas Day, the Cir- 

cumcision, Epiphany, Ascension, Immaculate Conception, Assumption, 
fates, 8S. Peter and Paul, and AUl Saints. ‘The result, as far as England is con- 

cerned, is to reduce the number of holidays of obligation by one. The 
feast of the Immaculate Conception was never a holiday of obligation in England, 
and the feast of Corpus Christi ceases to be one. In the same way the feast of St. 
Patrick ceases to be a holiday of obligation in Ireland. 

Igiz.—in view of the fact that, at both the general elections in January toro and 
December 1910, the members returned to the British House of Commons represented a 
majority in favour of denominational education (the Irish members and the Unionists 
being in agreement in this respect), the Catholic body had some reason to expect a 
cessation of Labesel Nonconformist hostility in regard to thet schools. The old attacks, 
however, wame mimenred this year under cover of a bill introduced by Sir George Marks, 
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which sought to suppress denominational schools in single-school areas. Under the 
bill, in those areas the only schools to be recognised for maintenance from public funds 

were to be the Council schools, in which teachers were to be appointed 
_ without regard to their religion. To facilitate the change, denominational 
schoods. schools were allowed to be taken over in consideration of a capital sum or 

annual rental. In that case, certain hours might be set aside for the giv- 
ing of denominational instruction, provided that it was not given by the teachers of the 
school. The bill passed its second reading on the 8th of March, and received the support 
of a section of the Nationalist members. From the English Roman Catholics the bill 
met with uncompromising opposition from the outset. At their annual meeting in 
Low Week the English bishops endorsed a resolution passed a few days before by the 
Catholic Education Council, in which the bill was condemned as “fundamentally 
unjust ” inasmuch as “it seeks to deprive our children in certain districts of the dis- 
tinctive education we have provided for them; it would prevent the establishment of 
Catholic schools in the so-called single-school areas, with Catholic education where 
they may be sufficient numbers to warrant it; and it again seems to create a position of 
privilege for Cowper-Temple education.” ‘The resolution ended with a declaration 
that the bill should be “ strenuously opposed.” ‘The bill was referred to a standing 
committee but its fate was already sealed. When the word “‘ Where” at the be- 
ginning of the first clause had been passed, the whole bill was abandoned. 

To the state of feeling aroused by the Home Rule controversy, specially in the 
North of Ireland, must be attributed the very unusual attention paid by the British 
Motu public to two Papal documents, the Quantavis diligentia, commonly spoken 
Proprio of as the Motu Proprio, and the Ne Temere, The former was in fact a very 
decree, harmless document setting at rest a point which had long been in dispute 
among canonists with regard to an old Decree of 1869, by which Catholics were censured 
who caused clerics to appear before the civil courts procter canonicas dispositiones. The 
point in dispute was whether the prohibition applied to the individual plaintiff or to 
the legislative and judicial authorities. Owing to a misunderstanding of the Latin 
text, it was announced in some of the Dublin papers that the Pope had forbidden Cath- 
olics to bring @ priest before the civil courts “ without a canonical dispensation.” But 
praeker canonicas dispositiones means only “ contrary to the provisions of canon law.”” 
In other words, Catholics are required before bringing a priest into court, to comply 
with the rules laid down by canon Jaw. It is not necessary here to consider in detail 
what those rules are, because the decree of 1869 does not apply either to the British Isles 
or the United States. To put the matter briefly: in the few countries to which the 
dectee applies, an aggrieved Catholic is required, before bringing a priest into a secular 
court, to approach the bishop, and so try to get the dispute settled amicably. If the 
bishop cannot bring about a friendly settlement, he is bound to allow the case to go 
into the civil court. But the decree, which in 1912 was forty-three years old, applies 
only to countries in which the privilegium fori—the ancient custom by which the clergy 
were tried in their own courts—still prevails. That state of things has not existed in 
the British Islands since the Reformation. 

The Ne Temere decree, on the other hand, raised serious issues affecting every country 
in the world, except Germany, and certainly was among the causes which contributed 

to the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s government in Canada, at the general 
Teen election in September ror. The object of this decree, which came in 
decree. force throughout the Catholic world on Easter Sunday 1908, was to unify 

the canon law relating to marriage. Its effect was to simplify, and in some 
important ways to make less stringent, the legislation of the Council of Trent against 
clandestine marriages. Henceforth a marriage which is Catholic ot mixed must be 
celebrated in the presence of the parish priest, or the ordinary, of the place where the 
ceremony is performed, and in the presence of two witnesses. This rule has no appli- 
cation to marriages contracted by non-Catholics between themselves, but a Catholic 
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party be a Catholic or not. The essential difference between the new law and the old, 
between the legislation of Trent and the Ne Temere, is that, while the former made it 
necessary that every marriage should be contracted in the presence of the parish priest 
of one of the parties, the latter requires the presence of the parish priest of the place 
in which the marriage is solemnised. In the famous Hebert case in Canada, the marriage 
of two Catholics who had been married in the Province of Quebec by a Protestant clergy- 
man was declared void, first by an ecclesiastical tribunal, and then by a civil court. 
The marriage was in any case canonically void, because the law of the Council of Trent, 
requiring the presence of the parish priest of one of the parties, prevails in Quebec, and 
had not been complied with. The decision in the civil court was based upon the belief 
that, upon the issues raised, the law of the Church and that of the State are identical. 
The case was still in November 1912 waiting the decision of the Superior Court in 
Montreal on appeal. The Ne Temere had nothing to do with this case one way or the 
other. But the public controversies to which the Papal Decree had given rise had inflamed 
public opinion, and the Hebert case became a party watch-word. While the Liberals 
were still in power in Canada great pressure was brought to bear upon Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier to induce him to bring in a bill in the Federal Parliament imposing a uniform 
marriage law in all the provinces. It would have meant a struggle full of peril for the 
peace of the Dominion, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier refused to consider the question, on the 
ground that in the opinion of the minister of Justice, Sir Allen Aylesworth, the legis- 
lation asked for would be sliva vires of the Dominion Parliament. After the election, 
when Mr. Borden had taken office, the new minister of Justice, Mr. Doherty, being 
faced with the same problem, gave the same answer, that questions concerning the 
solemnisation of marriage fell under the exclusive jurisdiction of the provincial legis- 
latures. That ought to have been decisive, but opinion ran high, and the hand of the 
new Government was forced when 2 private member in the Parliament at Ottawa 
introduced a bill on his own account. It was then decided to take the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Canada as to whether or not the proposed legislation would be 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament. Four out of five of the Canadian 
judges held that the proposed legislation in the Dominion Parliament was slira vires. 
As soon as the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada was known, it was at once 
resolved to carry the case to the supreme arbitrament of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The importance which all parties in Canada attached to the immediate 
settlement of these vexed issues may be measured by the urgency of the steps which 
were taken to speed the case across the Atlantic. The Supreme Court gave its decision 
on the 17th of June, and on the 22nd of July the case was being argued before the Privy 
Council in London. The bill was declared on July 29 to be ultra vires. Though the 
Ne Temere was freely invoked during the argument, it was not directly in issue. It 
was, however, the probably unfounded fear that the Papal decree might be incor- 
porated with the civil law of Quebec which gave a theological colour to the whale dis- 
cussion, 
‘The elections for the German Reichstag in February 1912 found the Catholic party, 
the Centre, in a position of great disadvantage. The Borromeo Encyclical and the 
“ Motu Proprio,” Quantavis diligentic, had been used to create a cloud of 
Germes prejudice. Then the high price of food, largely due to the prolonged 
drought, was attributed by the Socialists to the Protectionist policy of the 
Centre. They came back 93 strong, having lost nine seats; in fact, every party paid 
tribute to the Socialists. In the Rhineland the Centre polled 19,000 more votes than in 
1907. Taking the country as a whole, the Catholic poll showed a falling of something 
like 100,000 votes. This loss, however, is seen to be more apparent than real, when we 
note the number of cases in which the Centre abstained from setting up its own candi- 
dates, in order to avoid “false second ballots.” It is estimated that between 250,000 
and 300,000 votes were in this way given by the Centre to their allies of the Right. 
In Belgium the Catholic party, which had been in power continuously for twenty- 
eight years, were in some apprehension as to their prospects at the general election in 
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June 1912. They had long held office, and their majority in the Chamber was only 
six, The Liberals and the Socialists bad formed a working alliance, with a programme 
Be which declared war against the denominational schools, and sought to 
Sctgian ~—_amend the electoral law by the abolition of the plural votes hitherto allowed 

in respect of paternity, education and financial position. An additional 
element of uncertainty was due to the fact that owing to the increase of the population 
there were twenty new seats to be contested. In the result the Catholic party were 
again returned to power, with a majority over the Cartel of sixteen, The fact that the 
Liberals had identified themselves so closely with the Socialists during the struggle, 
seems to have driven a good many moderate Liberals into the Ministerial camp. Cer- 
tainly the political constancy which granted a new vote of confidence after nearly thirty 
years of office is a phenomenon new in the history of democracy. 

Q. G. Sngap-Cox.) 
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Doctrinal.—-The disquietude caused a few years ago by what is known as the “ New 
Theology ” movement has very largely passed away. At the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union in Nottingham in October rgrz, Dr. Forsyth and the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
who had figured most prominently in the controversy, appeared on the same platform. 
Theologically the Free Churches may now be said to be marking time, though a good deal 
of constructive activity is going on beneath the surface. The attacks on the historicity 
of Jesus put forward by Dr. Arthur Drews in Germany and his translators and sym- 
pathisers in England, have been met with thoroughness and skill, especially by Dr. 
Estlin Carpenter, principal of Manchester College, Oxford. To the doctrine of the 
person of Christ a noteworthy contribution has just been made by Dr. H. R. Mackin- 
tosh of Edinburgh, and his book may be taken as presenting generally the position taken 
up by all except a comparatively small left wing of Free Church divines. The question 
of miracles, brought into prominence by a book written by the Rev. J. M. Thompson 
(Dean of Divinity at Magdalen Coll., Oxford), has furnished a theme for frequent dis- 
cussion, but neither it nor Dr. Schafer’s pronouncements on the origin of life (British 
Association, Dundee 1912) have ruffled the waters to any extent. There is no disposi~ 
tion among those churches that dispense with formal creeds to introduce anything of the 
kind, and where confessions are already in existence the tendency is to modify and ad- 
just them, or to regard them as declaratory rather than binding. Thus the English 
Presbyterian Church at its General Assembly in May 1912 had before it the statement of 
Church principles made at the ordination of ministers and the form of the questions put 
tothe candidate. These have been re-drafted so as to lay greater emphasis on the minis- 
ter’s message and less on his theory, and the proposals are now before the different 
presbyteries in the country. On the other hand the proposed union of the Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists of Canada into one great church which shall more 
effectively grapple with the problem of the rapidly opening West and North-West, 
involves the last named denomination in a creed, which many churches of the order will 
accept for the sake of union, while others will prefer to retain their independence, feeling 
that the price is too high. 

Union and Federation—The movement in Canada just referred to had a certain 
quickening through the remarkable co-operation recently agreed upon by the theological 
colleges of Montreal. Certain influential laymen were struck by the anomaly that three 
institutions were doing practically the same work within a stone’s throw of each other, 
with comparatively small classes and at the cost of an over-burdened staff. They laid 

1 The expression “Free Churches” is not strictly correct, but it is difficult to find a better 
one for the various Christian denominations outside the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Anglican Communion. _In Ireland there is no Established Church; in Scotland the Estab- 
lished Church is of the Presbyterian polity. For churches in America, see under “United 
States” in Part II of the YzAR-Boox. 

Apart from the Year Books of the several Churches, the Free Church Year Book, pub- 
lished annually in April and the Scotitsk Church and Unwerssty Almanac, are commended 


to those wishing further information. 
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before the Boverning bodies a scheme by which all but the purely denominational work 
should be taken in common, thus giving the members of the professoriate time and 
opportunity for specializing, and bringing the students of the three churches into closer 
fellowship with each other. Not only so, but the Episcopal College when approached 
fully and gladly entered into the scheme, which was launched in October r9r2 and seems 
full of promise. It is possible that the same line will be followed in England, at least 
among the Free Churches, before long. Already in the theological faculties of Man- 
chester, London and Wales there is a certain amount of co-operation; but there are 
isolated colleges of most of the denominations in different parts of the country that 
cannot do the best possible work under present conditions. 

There is no sign on the horizon of any new organic union of churches in England. 
The directions from which such may be expected sooner or later to appear are of course 
the three great Methodist Churches (Wesleyan, Primitive and United) on the one hand, 
and Baptists and Congregationalists on the other. For the present however, and prob- 
ably for several years to come the aim will be closer federation rather than the merging 
of denominations in Jarger units. Meanwhile there is a great deal of over-lapping in 
the smaller towns and in the villages which makes for weakness and is 2 cause of grave 
anxiety to the leaders of the denominations. 

In Scotland friendly consultations have for some time past taken place between the 
Established Church and the United Free Church. These two communions embrace 
nine-tenths, if not more, of the church-members in the northern kingdom and thought- 
ful men on both sides have long been anxious for closer fellowship in the face of decreas- 
ing rural populations and the increasingly serious problems of the large towns. Hold- 
ing the same standards of faith and church order these two great wings of Presbyterian~ 
ism have practically everything in common except their views on the relation between 
Church and State. It is not easy to see how this gulf will be bridged, but it is not so 
wide as that which exists in England between the Established (Episcopal) Church and 
the Free Churches, for there is a large measure of intercommunion regularly practised 
in Scotland. Wisdom and mutual forbearance may, however, be able to accomplish an 
understanding which may ultimately lead to union. Meanwhile, it should be noted. 
that many leaders in the United Free Church will not readily agree to any scheme which 
would ostracise or disparage such comparatively small Scottish churches as the Baptist, 
Methodist and Congregational. 

Relations with the Anglican Church.—It may fairly be said that in spite of the acute 
tension raised here and there by the question of Welsh Disestablishment and the 
celebration of the Ejectment of 1662 there is on the whole a growth of sympathetic 
and amicable feeling between the Anglican and the Free Churches and no small amount 
of co-operation. British Nonconformists still believe that they are entitled to more real 
recognition at state festivals and would value further instances of the fellowship exem- 
plified at the installation of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon in July 1911. The few 
cases of intolerance and bigotry on the part of individual clergymen are more than offset 
by courtesy and kindliness on the part of others. In the academic world churchmen of 
all denominations work together in harmony and full trust on the Theological Boards of 
the newer universities, and the proposals emanating from Oxford (passed on‘ Dec. 3, 
1912), Cambridge (passed on Nov. 22, 1912) and Durham, that their degrees in divinity 
should beno longer restricted to Anglican clergy or laymen have been warmly appreciated. 
The placing of a Bunyan memorial window in Westminster Abbey and its joint dedice- 
tion by the Dean and representatives of the Free Churches is one of the happy signs of 
the time. And if Lord Halifax can persuade other High Churchmen to agree with him 
that the word “ churches” may safely be applied to the non-conforming communities, 
headway will be made. Interchange of pulpits is not yet in sight, but there seems a grow- 
ing inclination among Anglicans to regard modern diocesan episcopacy as the bene esse 
rather than the esse of a church. Meanwhile there are abundant opportunities for 

Nich do not entail the slightest abandonment of conviction and principle 
on on eke ae is \d three lines of approach are touched upon in different parts of this 
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article. In the mission field, in theological study, and in social service there is al- 
ready manifest a degree of co-operation and fellowship which are of the highest promise 
for the consummation of a unity that is not to be confounded with uniformity. 

Sustentation Funds.—One of the signs of the times is the attempt made by the three 
churches of the independent order in England to raise central funds for increasing the 
stipends of the more poorly paid ministry. Congregationalists and Baptists are each 
aiming at £250,000 for this purpose; the former after three years have raised £205,000 
the latter in one year £70,000. The Unitarians aim at {50,000, of which nearly £40,000 
has been promised. The proposals vary, but what is intended is roughly speaking that 
every fully-recognised minister may receive not less than £1 50 per annum in town churches 
or {120 in rural districts. The Presbyterians of course have long had their Susten- 
tation Fund and the various Methodist churches, where the organisation is akin to the 
Presbyterian order though the terminology is different, are able to secure greater 
equality of income among their ministers than is possible in communions where the pas- 
tor is chosen by the local church without reference to synodal or presbyteral authority, 
Some of the much cherished traditional independency will perforce disappear as these 
augmentation funds come into practice, for behind the question of grants-in-aid lies 
that of an efficient ministry, and no help is likely to be given in the case of men whose 
ability does not commend itself to the central authority, however well satisfied the local 
church may be with its choice. In this way there seems to be the beginning of an 
approximation to the Presbyterian system of church government. Many Unitarian 
churches still bear the name Presbyterian, and not a few now called Congregational 
used to bear it. i 

Other Denominational Activities —-Two great ecumenical conferences were held in 
tort, both in America. The Baptists met at Philadelphia in June; one of the most 
striking features of the gathering was the presence of a group of ministers from Russia 
and South-East Europe where the Baptist cause is making phenomenal headway. The 
Methodists of all shades met in Toronto in October. Another noteworthy Methodist 
event is the opening of the new Wesleyan Church House in Westminster (October 1912), 
a remarkable addition 1o ecclesiastical architecture and already taking its place as the 
headquarters and focus of the multiple organisation of the Connection. It is an outcome 
of the Million Guinea Fund raised at the beginning of the century and is a monument of 
the unwearying care and ability of Sir Robert Perks. 

The Congregationalists, and to a less extent the Baptists, Presbyterians and Uni- 
tarians, have been celebrating the 250th anniversary of the Act of Uniformity and the 
consequent ejection of 2,000 ministers in 1662. Here and there the occasion was used. 
somewhat aggressively against the Anglican Church, but on the whole attention was 
drawn to the positive lessons of the ejectment, fidelity to conscience and the dawn of 
the modern idea of a free church in a free state. In this connection may be mentioned 
a notable crop of sound historical research in which most of the Free Churches have 
taken part and which contrasts favourably with the comparatively uninformed produc- 
tions of past generations. For Elizabethan Puritanism and Separatism we have the 
work of Mr, Champlin Burrage, while Rev. W. Pierce has done much to clear up the 
Marprelate mystery, Rev. Ives Cater that attaching to Robert Browne, and Rev. W, 
H. Burgess has investigated anew the story of John Smith, ‘the Se-Baptist.’ As re- 
gards the r7th century the Rev. B. Nightingale has pointed the way to a very necessary 
revision .of Calamy’s story of the ejected ministers and brought to light many facts 
respecting Cumberland and Westmorland, and Prof. Lyon Turner has made a special 
study of the indulgences granted in 1672. Mr. W. C. Braithwaite has written a stand- 
ard history of early Quakerism in England, and Dr. Rufus Jones has performed a similar 
service for America. Rev. H. W. Clark is engaged on a comprehensive history of 
Nonconformity, of which the first volume has appeared. 

Statistics of Membership.—The Free Churches in the United Kingdom are not having 
a happy time with their figures, and for some years most of them, especially Baptists 
and Wesleyan Methodists, have had to lament a decline of numerical strength. ‘The 
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Welsh Revival of 1904-5 brought into the churches an immense number of recruits 
whose stability has been in inverse ratio to their enthusiasm, and many of them have 
fallen away. This accounts for the greater part of the decrease, but there are other 
causes, Emigration has something to do with it, and also the movement from the rural 
to the urban districts. People change their residence more often than they did and are 
not always careful to transfer their church membership. Often there is not a church 
of their own order in the new locality, and where there is they hesitate to incur the 
responsibilities attaching to membership. The increase of Sunday pleasure and the 
general “‘ spirit of the age” have also to be taken into account. In the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church possibly the regulations concerning attendance at class-meeting may 
have alienated a number of adherents. The exact definition of what should constitute 
membership in the Wesleyan Church has been a matter of repeated discussion in district 
synods and in Conference for some years past, and proposals to make the class meeting 
8 more elastic exercise that shall be adaptable to different sections of the members have 
found much favour. 

The Table of Free Church membership in England and Wales may be found of 
interest, though it must be remembered that such statistics can only be approximate. 
The meaning of the term “ members ” varies in the different denominations, and it has 
also been impossible to include in it any figures for the many unattached missions and 
evangelistic agencies. 

Statsstecs of the Evangelical Free Churches of England and Wales. 
{From the Free Church Year Book, 1912 ) 
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The Salvation Army has some 9,000 halls with seating accommodation for about 500,000, 
and employs 16,000 officers. But they give no returns as to adherents. The Unitarians 
have some 375 churches (seating 100,000) and about the same number of ministers, with a 
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membership of say 45,000 and about 40,000 Sunday scholars 
The following figures give some idea of relative strength in Scotland:— 
Ministers & Churches Church Sunday 
Evangelists. & Halls. Members. | Scholars 
Church of Scotland 1,741 5,643 714,915, 230,967 
United Free Church... 1,700 1,603 504,672 235,939 
Free Church, . se 190 189 
Episcopal Church © 1 >! 350 410 54,000 
Congregationalists 10 218 36,214 35.819 





There are also minor Presbyterian churches, ¢ g. iginal Seceders, and Reformed Pres- 
byterians, and the Baptist, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist churches are represented 


eapecially in the la: ‘citic 
Indisiond the (Gsestablished) Episcopal Church claims about 600,000 of the population, 
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the Presbyterians 450,000, the Methodists 65,000. Congregationaliste and Baptists are 
very thinly represented. 

‘ales.—In view of the discussion one ‘Welsh Disestablishment it may be convenient to 
set out the figures cupplied to to the recent Royal Commission on the bea sof the 1got censits:— 
Communicants of the Anglican Church, 193.081; Members of C tional Churches, 

5,447; Members of Calvinistic Churches, 1; embers of Baptist 
Cieirdies, 143,895 Members of Wesleyan Churches, 40,611; Wie ersof smaller denomina- 
tions, 19,870; man. Catholics, 64,800. 0. There, are 4865 Free Church ministers, 2,597 
Anglicaht Peery: 611,083 nonconformist Sunday scholars and 168,786 Anglican. 

Free Church Commisston.—In view of the decrease in membership and of other 
problems of related but more general interest, e.g. the relation of the Free Churches to 
the spiritual and other needs of the present day, a commission of inquiry has been 
arranged which is representative of every shade of Free Church polity. ‘The initial 
step was taken by Rev. F. B. Meyer, and his plan of a number of boards each charged 
with some definite task after the fashion of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 
was approved at the annual meeting of the National Free Church Council at Chelten- 
ham in March rgrz._ These boards have now been constituted and will consider such 
questions as (rt) the Free Church message, (2) the ministry and its training—including 
lay and feminine agencies, (3) the Institutional Church, (4) overlapping and co-operation 
(5) auxiliary agencies, (6) the laws of spiritual revival, (7) relationship to other churches. 
At the head of the whole investigation is Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, and there is every reason 
to believe that the enquiry will result in such a body of evidence and opinion that will 
enable the conference and the churches which it represents to arrive at a cool and rea- 
soned appraisement of the situation, and to formulate some deffhite lines of action. The 
task in hand is much more than a question of “‘ Why people do not attend church;” it is 
a consideration of the place and function of the church in modern civilisation. 

Public Activities—The Free Churches are keenly alive to current sociological prob- 
lems and every denomination has its Social Service Union or Association. These or- 
ganisations work largely through study circles in individual churches through 
conferences, and have produced some pertinent literary contributions. This is especial- 
ly true of the Wesleyan Methodist Union. Some of the best known University Settle- 
ments in London are directly connected with the Free Churches, ¢.g. the Leysian 
Mission and the Bermondsey Settlement (Wesleyan), and Mansfield House in Canning 
Town (Congregational). In Manchester and Bradford too the students of theological 
colleges engage in settlement work, and the various Institutional Churches (E. B. xiv, 
650) and Central Missions may also claim to be working along kindred lines. Inciden- 
tally this branch of endeavour is proving a remarkable factor in drawing together churches 
separated in creed and polity, A very significant gathering of all the Social Service 
Unions was held at Swanwick in June 1912, when representatives of the Free Churches 
wet Unitarians, Anglicans end Roman Catholics in mutual confidence and friendship. 
The churches have been accused of callousness in standing apart from social questions, 
and of futile inexperience when they have attempted to intervene. Continued study 
and conference along the line indicated above should help toe remove both these re- 
proaches, while it must always be remembered that the function of the churches is to 
quicken conscience and sympathy rather than to frame programmes. 

Separate churches have also been concerned directly with special problems. The 
Congregational Union bas drawn together in Conference a number of employers and 
employés to discuss the question of labour unrest, and the Society of Friends has been 
concerned with the problem of religion and business, which was raised in a somewhat 
acute form by the connection of some leading members of the Society with newspapers 
that publish betting news. The Free Churches as a whole have given hearty support to 
all movements for securing a weekly rest-day for all workers, and for the ending of the 
rubber atrocities on the Congo and in the Putumayo. They have also done their part 
in the endeavour to suppress the white slave traffic; and it was largely due to the efforts 
of the Rev. F. B, Meyer, who enlisted the support of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other leaders, that the proposed prize-fight between Johnson and Wells at Earl’s Court, 
London, in September zo11 was abandoned. 
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Fordign Missions The World Conference on Forcign Missions which met at Edin- 
burgh in June zo10 (Z. B. xviii, 598d) did much to educate and stimulate the Free 
Churches as well as the Anglican in this important department of their activities. Its 
work is being made permanent by a Continuation Committee and by the International 
Review of Missions, a quarterly periodical of high merit. In many churches smalt 
study circles have been established for the regular and systematic discussion of the 
different missionary fields and problems. It cannot however be said that there has been 
any considerable increase in subscriptions for foreign evangelistic enterprise, and most 
of the societies have to declare a succession of deficits in their budgets. They are all 
alive to the importance of the hour in China, and in India, even in the South Seas where, 
with the advent of the trader, problems unknown a generation ago are causing some 
perplexity. In Africa it is difficult to say bow far Christianity is holding its own against 
Islam. South America is another field to which increased attention is being paid, and 
there will be not only a Roman Catholic but a Protestant mission to the Indians of the 
Putumayo. We may also note the effort of the Wesleyan Methodist church to raise 
£250,000 in celebration of the centenary of its Missionary Society. For the rest it is 
pleasant to record the comity that exists among the different Christian Churches on the 
mission field itself. One of the missionary events of 1913 will be the rooth anniversary 
of the birth of David Livingstone. 

Some Personal Changes.—The Salvation Army mourns its founder William Booth, 
who died in 1912, and is now under the command of “ General ” Bramwell Booth, who 
was appointed to that office by his father’s will A good many changes in “ avisional 
commanderships” have followed. It is significant that the memorial to the late “ Gener- 
al” is to take the form of an institute or institutes where officers shall be more efficient- 
ly trained for public service than hitherto. 

The Rev. Dr. Jowett after fifteen years ministry in Birmingham has become pastor of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York. The pulpit of the Metropolitan. 
Tabernacle in London, on the other hand, so long associated with the name of C. H. 
Spurgeon, is now filled by an American, Dr. A. C. Dixon. Another well-known Ameri- 
can preacher, Dr. Leonard Broughton, isat Newman Hall’s Church in Westminster Bridge 
Road. In the academic world, the late Dr. Fairbairn has been succeeded at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, by Dr. W. B. Selbie (1910), formerly minister at Cambridge. That 
college has also appointed to its chair of New Testament studies Dr. James Moffatt, 
formerly United Free Church minister at Broughty Ferry. Dr. Campbell Morgan of 
Westminster Chapet has combined (i911) with his pastorate the presidency of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Institution, Cheshunt College, Cambridge, where new 
buildings are being erected. 

Allied Organisations in the United Kingdom.—The Brotherhood movement, in some places 
known as the P.S.A., continues to attract large number: of men on Sunday afternoons for 
brief and bright services where addresses arg gives on Bible subjects or on themes of current 
interest from the Christian point ee view luch stress is laid on the obligations of Christian 
citizenship. The movement has extended to the mainland of Europe and is having remark- 
able success in Canada. Similar meetings for women are in many churches held on Mon- 
.day evenings. The Adult Scheols, a much older institution and one in which Friends have 
‘been particularly active, are rather hampered by the lack of suitable local leaders and class 
teachers, but exercise a very potent Fafinesce th through the men who meet usually on Sunday 
morning abt 9 ood vasa lay Schools have sllred inthe number of echoare manly 
tl lican aggression, but the quality of the work done is improving, a 
thee of Crailing and instruction are introduced. Ail the churches ‘are Ticreattngty alive 

the importance of this branch of their werk fhe ¢ difficulty is to get teachers who are as 
foecllectust wipped for their task as those of the day school are. Boys' Brigades have 
Perhaps o suf prir *d temporarily through the cae Scout movement. 

A. has been mote vis late ee te sad ia a trying to epulate the success 
of the Arserioan Ausociation. Bxcellent new ndon, and 
Gort as in Leeds, Manchester and Edin! eigee "have ‘been organised 

poe pair sncoens with av a view to clearing off ea tne or twelve lays. 
Movement is one of the most vital Christian agencies in existence 
and eae hagpy meeting ground for the educated youth of all the churches. It has 
widened ite earlier scope, when it was chiefly concerned with foreign missionary aims, and 
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is now placing alongside those as of equal i , the claims of epcial service at home, 

The British and Foreign Bitle Society and the Retgious Tract Society are the willing hand- 
maids of all the churches. The chief event of moment is the celebration by the former in 
March 1911 of the gooth anniversary of the issue of the English Authorised Version. With 
regard to the question of Bible revision a number of Free Church scholars issued a manifesto 
in October 1912 stating that in Uheis optnica the time was not ripe in view of the work yet 
to be done in getting an imately true text of the original Hebrew and in ut 
recent linguistic discoveries affecting New Testament Greek. A number of them also joi 
with representative Anglican scholars in a public protest against the issuing of the revised 
Bible of 1881-85 without the revisers’ marginal readings. i J. Guuevs,) 
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“In the mechanism of modern states,” says Sir Henry Maine, “ the capital fact is 
the energy of the legislatures.” In the British Empire alone there are 60 legislatures 
busy at work: in the United States some 50: besides the legislatures of foreign countries 
Austria has at least a dozen. Looked at superficially the legislative output of these 
parliaments or legislative councils appears what Cromwell called “ a Godless jumble: 
but to the philosophic eye, in those multifarious acts and ordinances each several 
community is writing its history, recording its aspirations and ideals so far as they fall 
within the sphere of practical politics, readjusting its life to the changed and changing 
conditions of its environment and national development. There is no more faithful 
reflection of a people’s life in its many sided activities than the pages of its statute-book. 

Surveying the field of legislation during 1909-1913 in the light of this reflection, what 
are the subjects which we find more especially occupying the minds of the nations at the 
present moment? Pre-eminent among them are the status of the worker, and the amel- 
ioration of his condition, the care of children—the rising generation as spes gentis, the 
prevention as distinguished from the punishment of crime, the health of the community 
in all its many aspects, the control of the drink traffic, the protection of public morals, 
marriage and divorce, the segregation and guardianship of the feeble-minded, the assimi- 
lation of commercial law, the encouragement of agriculture, the organization of trades 
and professions, and immigration. 

Immigration.—To take the last first, one of the rights possessed by the supreme 
power in every state is, says Chief Justice Griffith of the Australian Commonwealth 
(Yen v. Christie), “the right to refuse to permit an alien to enter that state and to annex 
what conditions it pleases to the permission to enter it and to expel or deport home from 
the state at pleasure.” This power of self-protection a large number of states have 
been freely exercising of late. It is obviously in vain a nation doing ail it can to promote 
the physical, mental, moral and spiritual welfare of its citizens, if a stream of “undesir- 
ables” —the pauper, the feeble-minded, the criminal, the diseased, the drunken, the 
illiterate—is constantly flowing into the state, to weaken or contaminate it. 

United States legislation probably makes the high-water mark in this policy. It 
prohibits admission of all idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane 
persons, paupers, persons likely to become a public charge, professional beggars, persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, or any 
persons certified by the examining surgeon as mentally or physically defective, if such 
defect is of a kind to disable them from earning a livelihood, as well as polygamists and 
anarchists. The duty is cast on the master of a vessel bringing an alien into the United 
States of furnishing the immigration officer of the port with information as to the 
character, antecedents and position of the alien. By way of checking the “ white 
slave” traffic foreign prostitutes may be deported. 

In Australia the determination to keep out the undesirable settler has shown no sign 
of abating. British Honduras has been providing for the expulsion of aliens convicted 
of felony or other penal offence. The question of immigration and naturalization is still 
being agitated between Japan and the United States. 

Concurrently with this policy of keeping out undesirables there is 2 strong desire 
among the young countries—illustrated by the South Australian Act of 191z—to en- 
courage immigrants of the right sort. 
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Public Morals.—Quid leges sine moribus? New Zealand, impressed with this truth, 
hes recently passed an Act to repress effectually the publication, sale and distribution 
‘of indecent and offensive literature. “ Indecent document ” in the Act has a very wide 
meaning, and includes any “book, newspaper, picture, photograph, print or writing or 
anything having imprinted, written or otherwise exhibited thereon, any indecent word, 
statement, picture, illustration or representation.” In Holland an Act has been passed 
to combat immorality. Immoral pamphlets and pictures are not to be disseminaced. 
Drugs ox instruments for preventing conception are not to be sold or advertised. There 
are rigorous measures for suppressing the ‘ white slave ” traffic, and houses of ill-fame 
ate absolutely prohibited. A drastic act against the “white slave” traffic has just 

been passed too in England. 

Ta New Brunswick an Act has been Passed providing that no cinematograph, moying- 
picture machine, or other similar apparatus, is to exhibit any films which have not been 
stamped by the board of censors. Manitoba has also been providing for the licensing 
and regulation of moving pictures. Grenada now requites the licence of the governor 
for cinematograph performances. In Austria the whole subject of cinematographs is 
being reported upon by a Government commission. Meanwhile in England the 
manufacturers have agreed on a censor—entirely unofficial—for their films, and have 
secured Mr. Redford (formerly official censor of plays) in this capacity. 

Gambling is one of the most deeply rooted instincts of human nature. It is pre- 
eminently the vice of this age, and against it, in all its Protean forms, Legislatures seem 
to strive in vain. A number of the states of the American Union have passed laws to 
stop betting on horse-races, and some have gone great lengths, notably California. An 
Act of that state provides that any person who engages in pool selling or book-making, 
or keeps or occupies 2 building or place or stand upon any public or private grounds 
within the state for that purpose, or for the recording or registering of bets or wagers 
upon the*result of any trial or contest of skill, speed or power of endurance of man or 
beast, or bet ween man or beast or upon the result of any lot, chance, casualty or unknown 
or consequent event whatsoever, shall be punishable by imprisonment for thirty days 
we the option of a fine. This is drastic indeed. 

In Holland not only have all gambling houses been prohibited, but the prohibition 
extends to “ the offering to the public the opportunity of participating in gambling.” 

Western Australia, like the Transvaal, has been sanctioning the use of the totalisator 
—as, presumably, the least objectionable form of betting. 

The state of Virginia has made it a misdemeanour to swear over the telephone or to 
abuse a person or his female relations in such a way as to lead to a breach of the peace. 

Marriage and Divoree.--The so-called feminist movement has exercised and is 
exercising a very unsettling effect on marriage, divorce and the matrimonial relations 
generally. In particular equality is claimed for wives in regard to the grounds of di- 
vorce, In England, as things stand, a husband can be grossly unfaithful to his wife, but 
a0 long as he does not add cruelty or desertion to adultery she is without any redress. 
‘This is a grievance against which women may fairly protest. But there is another of 
equally long standing, the denial of the remedy of divorce to those wives or husbands who 
are too poor to pay the costa of a suit in the divorce court: a state of things which Mr. 
Justice Maule years ago satirised in a strain of exquisite irony. And there is yet a third, 
that the grounds of divorce as they stand in England to-day are too narrow and need 
enlargement. All these grievances or alleged grievances been the subject of very 
careful consideration in England by a strong Royal Commission on Divorce under the 
chairmanship of Lord Gorell. Some 386 witnesses were examined, and never were more 
varied or conflicting ideas expressed on any subject. 

The report of the ‘commission appeared on November 11, 1912, and it fully: 
by @ majority of 9 commissioners to 3, that the above grievances were well founded. 
‘Tye recommendations were briefly as follows: the placing of men and women on an 
equal footing as regards divorce; the decentralization of sittings for hearing divorce 
€a3€3 89 @6 to enable persons of limited means to obtsin redress; the addition of five new 
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grounds of divorce, (a) desertion for three years, {b) cruelty, {c) incurable inganity, (d) 
habitual drunkenness, (e) imprisonment under commuted death sentence. A serious 
factor in the situation has been the large number of judicial separations—rising in one 
year to over yooo—granted by magistrates under the Married Women’s (Protection) 
Act. The commissioners recommend the entire abolition of this jurisdiction, 

‘Three distinguished members of the commission, the Archbishop of York, Sir William 
Anson and Sir Lewis Dibdin, presented a minority report, dissenting strongly, in particu- 
lar, from any enlargement of the existing grounds of divorce. Adultery alone they 
think ought to constitute a ground for dissolution, and they’ Point to America as an object 
lesson, where facilities of divorce have so “ cheapened ” marriage that there are now in 
the states 86 divorces to every 100,000 inhabitants. This danger of “ cheapening ” 
marriage by facilitating divorce is what emerges most strikingly from the whole contro- 
versy. It is a danger not confined to the United Kingdom, Nearly all foreign nations 
recognize it (see Burge, Colonial ond Foreign Low, and ed., Vol. iii), not necessarily on 
the sacramental view of marriage but for the sound practical reason that marriage forms 
the basis of family life. The state is founded on the “hearthstone.” If the marriage 
bond is to be relaxed or dissolved, it ought only to be for reasons which make the 
married life of the spouses intolerable or defeat the ends of marriage. 

‘Westem Australia, legislating on lines similar to those of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, has provided for divorce of either husband or wife in case of adultery or desertion 
for five years, or in case either is an habitual drunkard, or im case of imprisonment or 
confinement in a lunatic asylum for certain specified periods. Panama hasalso passed a 
law authorising divorce ¢ vinculo, and making mutual consent with certain qualifications 
a ground, and also habitual adultery on the husband's part. 

Avery difficult question of the respective jurisdiction of state and church in relation 
to marriage arose in the English case of Thompson v. Dibdin (1912; A.C, 533), where & 
man had married his deceased wife’s sister and the clergyman of their parish church re- 
pelled them from holy communion as “ persons of notorious evil life.” The House of 
Lords held that since the passing of the Deceased Wife's Sister Marriage Act 1907, it 
was impossible so to brand persons whose union was directly sanctioned by the Act. 
But the attitude of a very large number of Churchmen is still summed up in the Arch- 
bishop of York’s words—‘‘No trespassing on the spiritual discipline of the Church.” 

On the whole the proportion of divorces to the sum total of married life is remarkably 
small among the European nations. The most dangerous period for matrimonial happi- 
ness is from ro to 20 years after marriage; next to that, 5 to ro years after. As the age 
for marriage grows later the ratio of divorce decreases. Romance must reckon with this 
fact as bestitcan. A significant feature in Germany is the growing number of divorces 
granted on the ground of mutual agreement. Children are evidently the best, preven- 
tive of divorce. In more than half the cases in England there were no children: and the 
more the children the fewer the divorces. Husbands come for a dissolution of marriage 
much more frequently than wives. On the other hand petitions for judicial separation 
and restitution of conjugal rights are nearly all presented by wives. Magisterial separa- 
tions in England under the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women’s) Act 1895, 5. 5, 
have declined to 4819—even then a large number. 

Public Health.—For a long time past now, ever since Disraeli uttered his famous 
epigram— senitas sonitalum omnia sanitas,’ states and municipalities have been busy- 
ing themselves with questions of health, and still are. A decent environment for every 
citizen is now 2 postulate of political science. Pure water, light open spaces, proper 
drainage—much has been accomplished in these matters but much remains to be done. 
Workers’ dwellings for instance closely associated with! the tuberculgsis question— 
have been too long neglected in England, though both political parties are committed 
to deal with the question. Here as in so many other matters New Zealand has been 
Jeading. In the Workers’ Dwellings Act of 1910 the legislature of New Zealand has 
provided for the setting aside of land as sites for workers’ dwellings, and for the erection, 

1See E. B. xiii, 814 et séa., Housing.” 
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improvement and enlargement of such dwellings thereon. The dwellings are not to 
exceed {100 in capital value, and may be let on a weekly tenancy or lease or sold, the 
purchase money in that case to be partly equal iastalments spread over 25 years, The 
Act ts administered by a superintendent acting under the authority of the Minister of 
Labour, and for each land district there is established a board of control. 

‘Western Austratia has also been passing an Act to enable workers of limited means 
to provide themselves with homes by state advances. 

Closely associated with workers’ dwellings is the town planning movement. Narrow 
streets and crooked alleys are a demnosc heeredttas in Europe from the walled town of the 
Middle Ages, with no room to expand. ‘The general idea of the movement is to safe- 
guard the inhabitants of towns from being pent up in overcrowded, sunless and insani- 
tary areas, and it is significant of the sense of the importance of healthy surroundings 
that the movement has spread with extraordinary rapidity. Italy led the way, and 
has been followed by Germany, Sweden, New Zealand, the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, Southern Nigeria and Great Britain. In Germany the Agt contemplates the 
remodelling of cities already in existence. This is not so with the English Act, except so 
far as it may be said to apply ta areas condemned as unfit for human habitation. Anoth- 
er characteristic of the English Act is that it provides for compensation being paid to 
any person whose property is injuriously affected by a town planning scheme; and when 
the scheme enhances the value of property the local authority may recover half such 
increased value. The subject will be found fully discussed in two articles contributed to 
the Journal of Comparative Legislation (Nos. xxiv and xxv) by Mr. R. E. Willcocks, 
A Town Planning Conference was held in October 1911 under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the results are published in a yolume of Transactions 
full of valuable information on the subject. British Columbia has been enacting sani- 
tary regulasions for lumber camps, mining camps, saw mills, railway construction camps, 
and other places of labour, to prevent nuisances and the outbreak of disease. 

Queensland has passed an Act in very stringent terms against adulteration or false 
descriptions of food or drugs. All packages muat be labelled with the description, weight 
and contents of the food and the name and address of the maker. All milk sellers must 
have licences. Precautions are taken that only pure beer shall be sold. New Brunswick 
has also legislated against adulteration. 

An International Liquor Conference was held at Brussels in rorz, to secure united 
action by the Powers as to the supply of drink to natives. Unfortunately no agreement 
was reached, but pending such agreement the British Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has directed that distilling apparatus is not to be imported into the West African colonies 
and the zone of prohibition in Nigeria has been extended 3000 square miles. Illicit 
stills have been suppressed in Ceylon. The duty on imported spirits has been raised 
to the very high point of ss.6d. per gallon in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Southern 
Nigeria. Heavy duties have also been imposed in Hong-Kong and in Malaya. 

Inall parts of the United States temperance legislation has been making great strides. 
Newfoundland, British Columbia, Grenada, Papua, Western Australia, British Hon- 
duras, Basutoland, British Guiana, Manitoba, and the United Kingdom also, have all 
in different ways been regulating and restricting liquor licences. 

‘In England a bill has been introduced, backed by several eminent statesmen, to lessen 
drinking by levelling up the public house to something of the standard of the Continental 
cofé. The idea is to encoutage certain improvements—space, comfort, cleanliness, 
sanitary conveniences, the supply of food, provision of chairs and tables in lieu of bars, 
together with ccommodation for lawiul games, papers, music, gardens and any other 
reasonable recteations. 

Canada has followed up her campaign against drugs by s {50 fine on any person who 
makes or deals in drugs—meaning thereby opium, cocaine or any salts thereof—except 
for scientific or medical purposes. Patent medicines have been made the subject of in- 
quity by a Select Committee in England. Queensland has enacted that toys and wall- 
Papets are not to be sold containing arsenic, lead or antimony. 
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In America the states of Mississippi, New Jersey, Virginia and Massachusetts have 
all entered upon an anti-tuberculosis crusade; so have Saskatchewan and Newfound- 
land. The provision for sanatoria uader the National Insurance Act is part of a similar 
movement in the United Kingdom. 

‘The Eugenics Congress in London in 1912—attended by no less then soo delegates— 
was a striking manifestation of the consensus of the nations that the subject of race im- 
provement needed to be scientifically treated, by the encouragement of fine families 
and the elimination of the unfit. The ideals of the eugenists are excellent, but the 
matters they touch are still very much in the domain of theory, and hardly ripe for legis- 
lation, “‘ At present, ” as Major Leonard Darwin, the President of the Congress, said, 
the most urgent need is for more knowledge.” That sums up the situation. In the 
United States however a beginning has been made. Marriage by epileptics and feeble- 
minded persons has been forbidden in some states, and in about one-third of the states 
of the Union marriages between first cousins are also banned, A number of states-~ 
Indiana, New York, Connecticut, California, lowa, Utah, Nevada, New Jersey and 
Washington—have gone further and passed laws for the sterilization of certain classes 
of defectives and degenerates, such as habitual criminals, confirmed drunkards, epilep- 
tics and drug habitués. It is only in Indiana and California however that the law has 
been actively enforced. In the former state, which Jed the way in this heroic remedy, 
about 125 compulsory operations have been performed in two years. The operation is 
said to have no effect practically on sex instincts and little ow sex habits. A different 
method of dealing with the unfit and one less open to controversy is that illustrated in 
the Mental Deficiency Bill which was before the British Parliament in r912z (see under 
Envcation, in Section V. of the YEaR-Boox). A Defectives Act very similar in its 
provisions has already been passed in New Zealand. ‘The decline of the birth rate 
among the classes with whom children should be most abundant, the blighting of the 
harvest of human life, is a fitting text for the eugenist, full of solemn warning to society, 
But it is much to be feared that private selfishness will thwart his best efforts in the cause 
of race improvement. The maternity provisions in the British National Insurance Act 
may perhaps do something to check what has been called the “tragedy of spoiled 
babies.” Spain has been securing the better protection of infant life by providing for 
the care of pregnant women, nurse agencies and proper milk supply. 

The Worker and the State.—Undoubtedly the most striking social phenomenon of 
late has been the pervading Labour unrest. “ Underneath all this unrest,” as the 
Archbishop of York truly said, “ is the movement of a true and right ambition to better 
the conditions of individual life,” to secure a fairer distribution of the proceeds of in- 
dustry. To solve this problem Australia has been trying the compulsory submission of 
industrial disputes to courts of arbitration. These courts have to do what is “ fair and 
reasonable,” and incidentally to determine what is “ fair and reasonable ” in relation 
toa living wage. The decisions of the courts are discussed in an interesting axticle by 
Professor Harrison Moore in the Journal of Comparative Legislation, No. xxvi. It must. 
be sufficient here to say that the “ fair and reasonable ” in relation to the living wage is 
defined as “ the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human being living 
in @ civilised community.” This definition has been accepted generally in Australia 
without any serious adverse criticism. The living wage is there regarded as “ sacro- 
sanct.” In England the fixing of a minimum wage in the coal industry by the Coal- 
Mines Act of 1912 makes a precedent which is pretty sure to be followed in other in- 
dustries. Saskatchewan has been establishing a Labour Bureau in connection with its 
department of Agriculture. This Board has very wide functions—to collect and pub- 
lish information and statistics relating not only to employment, wages and the hours 
of labour in the province, but to strikes, co-operative trade unions, labour organisations, 
the relations of capital and labour, in fact the whole commercial, industrial and sanitary 
conditions surrounding the working man. 

The Shops Act of 1912 in the United Kingdom, providing that “every shop shall, 
save as otherwise provided by this Act, be closed for the service of customers not later 
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than ene o'clock in the afternoon on one day in every week,” is a welcome boon to that 
qumeroug and hard worked class the shop assistants of the country. South Australia 
has been passing a similar Act, the times fixed for closing being one o’clock on Saturday, 
nine o’clock on Friday, and six on other days. In Western Australia Wednesday has 
been made the early closing day, and Saturday the late day. Trinidad and Tobago 
have fixed a nine-hours day for shop assistants, with a half holiday once a week. In 
Manitoba, children under twelve are not ta be employed between nine in the evening 
and six in the morning; anyone employing a child under sixteen in any occupation likely 
to be injurious to life, limbs, health, education or morals, is liable to a fine of $50, In 
New York no minor under sixteen is allowed to work in any mercantile establishment 
more than fifty-four hours a week, The International Bulletin of Labour Legislation, 
issued quarterly, shows in a striking way how much has been done and is being done to 
protect the worker from injury by deleterious trades and from excessive hours of 
labour. 

By the National Insurance Act some 75 per cent of the adult male population of the 
British Isles and nearly 25 per cent of the women will be insured in a contributory 
scheme against sickness and disablement. For the first time in its histary the United 
Kingdom finds itself organised to face the risks of disease and misadventure. Much 
criticism has of course been directed against the details of the scheme, some of it well- 
founded. The marvel is that such a vast and complicated scheme should have been 
launched and should have started working with comparative smoothness, Experience 
will disclose the minor imperfections of the Act, and they can be rectified by an amend- 
ing Act. In the meantime the Act may be described as the most solid experiment for 
the social betterment of the British working-classes which the last half-century has 
witnessed. An instructive comparison of the English with the German scheme by Dr. 
E, J. Schugter will be found in No, xxv of the Journal of Comparative Legislation, p. 30. 
Switzerland has been establishing a similar system of national insurance. 

In the British crown colonies and protectorates recruiting of native labour for other 
colonies has been forbidden. It has been found that migration led to the dissolution of 
family and tribal ties, and often to the demoralization of the emigrant. In Mauritius 
the introduction of indentured labour from India has been abolished. The cost of the 
immigration of coolie labourers in the West Indies is now being put upon the employers, 
and also the cost of repatriation. Newfoundland has been prohibiting contracts with 
Eskimos or Mountaineer Indians to leave the colony for service anywhere except service 
such as fishing, hunting or exploring in the Canadian Labrador. South Africa requires 
native labour agents to be licensed, and regulates contracts for native labour. Australia 
has also passed a measure for the protection of aboriginals and half-castes. 

Much dissatisfaction was caused in British labour circles by the decision of the 
House of Lords in what is known as the Osborne Judgment. Briefly the effect of that 
judgment was that a rule which purports to confer on any trade union under the Act 
of 1871 a power to levy contributions on members for the purpose of securing parlia~ 
mentary representation, whether it be an original rule of the union or a rule subsequently 
introduced by amendment, is sliva vires and void. ‘The result of this decision was of 
course to reduce ‘Trade Unions to impotency for political purposes, and as it was only 
by political pressure that the interests of the workers could be protected and furthered, 
the restriction imposed by the judgment on the legitimate activities and aspirations of 
Trade Unions 2s Labour organizations seemed unreasonable and unfair, The Govern- 
ment has introduced a bill for the purpose of legalising—subject to certain conditions— 
payments made by a Trade Union for any lawful objects or purposes for the time being 
authorised under its constitution, including of course payments made for political pur- 
poses, Such 4 power, it may be said, operates unjustly towards a dissentient minority 
of members, but it must be remembered that they join the Union with their eyes open, 
with notice, that is, of its constitution and the possible application of the tunds to 
pelitical objects with which they are not in sympathy. Such coercion of a minority by 
@ mejorityis a normal incident of the management of corporate undertakings. 
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Children and the State.—Nothing is more striking in the legislation of all civilised 
nations to-day than the concentration on the child—the care that the youthful citizen 
shall not be corrupted by drink or tobacco or indecent publications, shall not be sent, 
if he or she does wrong, to prison or herded with common criminals, shal} not drudge in 
factories, or hawk articles in the street or be exploited for public entertainments, shall be 
protected against cruelty and outrage, shall have free meals at school if underfed, and 
be sent to foster-homes if neglected. The recent Children Act of the United Kingdom, 
familiarly known as the Children’s Charter (see E. B. vi, 138, 139), is a notable instance 
in point. The system of children’s courts—that is, courts where charges against 
children and young persons are tried separately,—spread with remarkable rapidity all 
over the British Empire, the United States and many foreign countries, So too the 
prohibition against the passing of the death sentence on young persons. A kind-hearted 
judge under the old law, when people could be hanged for stealing to the value of a 
shilling, was passing sentence of death on a gis! who had taken a bit of ribbon out of her 
mistress’s wardrobe, when the poor girl fainted. “ How dreadful! Tell her I don’t 
mean it,” said the kind-hearted judge, “will nobody tell her that I don’t mean it?’ 
Such scenes are to be no longer possible. Not that one any longer imagines the youth- 
ful mind to be the sheet of white paper postulated by Locke on which anything may be 
written. Heredity has already written there in its own invisible ink. 

By a recent Manitoba Act, advertisements dealing with the adoption, boarding out, 
or care of any infants under the age of thirteen months have to be accompanied by a 
recommendation, signed by the advertiser with his or her name and address, and this 
memorandum has to be forwarded to the Superintendent of Neglected Children,—a 
salutary preventive against the abuses of baby-farming. Kentucky now punishes any 
person who directly promotes or contributes to conditions which render any child 
dependent, neglected or delinquent. Difficulties often arise—they did notably in Dr. 
Barnardo's case—from parents, who have surrendered their children to the charge of a 
philanthropic society, wanting to get them back. Manitoba has met this difficulty by 
providing 2 Children’s Superintendent. No surrender by a parent can be made without. 
the consent of the Superintendent, but when once made it is final. 

Commercial Law.—One of the resolutions passed at the British Imperial Conference 
1911 affirmed the desirability of securing greater uniformity in the company laws of the 
Empire, and well it might. In Canada there are no less than eleven different systems 
of company law contained in 67 Acts and Ordinances. In South Africa there are 16 
dealing with company law. In Australia there are 54 Acts, but an important step to- 
wards assimilation has been taken by the Victorian Consolidation Act, which practically 
adopts the whole of the English law on the subject of companies. Further progress to- 
wards uniformity has also been made by the Acts recently passed in the Transvaal, and 
in British Columbia. In the United Kingdom the number of companies registered 
shows on the latest available returns the same steady increase. The total number for 
toxx was 6444. The most remarkable feature however was the large proportion of the 
companies registered as “‘ private companies,” no less than 5194 being of this description. 
In addition 16,860 companies were converted from public into private companies. The 
superior attraction of the private company lies in the fact that it is exempt from the 
obligation of filing a balance sheet under s. 26 of the Companies Act 1908 with the 
Registrar of Companies. The British trader likes to keep his affairs to himself. The 
neglect of the Limited Partnerships Act, as compared with the popularity of the private 
company, is also very striking. The number registered in the United Kingdom in 1908 
was 144. By rgtr it had dwindled to 77. There can be no question that as between 
the two kinds of organisation, the imited partnership and the private company, the lat- 
ter is incomparably the safer, the simpler and the more efficient. 

The company wreckage is still unfortunately very large. Taking together British 
companies that Hiquidated and that were struck off the register as defunct, the number 
for 1912 was 4353. This is more than ought to be, with all allowance for the enterprise 
of promoters and the sanguineness of human nature, 
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It has long been an anomaly that foreign companies should he allowed to trade in 
the United Kingdom without disclosing anything as to their constitution and financial 
resources. This has been rectified by s. 274 of the Companies Act 1908, requiring from 
these alien immigrant companies the filing of a copy of that constitution, a list of their 
directors and the name of a person to accept service, if the foreign company is limited, 
further requirements are made. One hundred and ten foreign companies complied 
with these conditions in rg1x. A large number of the British dominions and colonies 
are adopting similar precautions. Argentina has recently done the same. In connection 
with this subject a very serious situation has arisen in Egypt owing to the attitude of the 
Mixed Courts there as to English companies. An English Company which is carrying 
on business in Egypt may efficiently be treated by a Mixed Court as ‘ null and nop- 
existent.’ The question was very fully considered in all its bearings by the Judicial 
Adviser to the Khedive in his Annual Report, and will be found reproduced in No. xxv 
of the Journal of Comparative Legislation, p. 85. 

‘The unification of the law of bills of exchange has been engaging the attention lately 
of English business men and lawyers, and the Board of Trade has consulted the Institute 
of Bankers on the subject. The view of the Council of the Institute is that whilst any 
fundamental alteration in the general legal principles or customary usages underlying 
the existing law in the United Kingdom would not be acceptable either to the bankers or 
the mercantile community of this country, many existing differences between the laws 
of various countries could be adjusted by international agreement. 

At the Hague Conference on Bills of Exchange a draft uniform code on the subject 
was accepted by the delegates of more than 3o nations. This draft code approximates 
more nearly to English law than to any existing continental code, The reconciliation 
of the English point of view with the continental is discussed in a paper contributed to 
the Journal of Comparatice Legislation (No. xxiii, p. 143) by Dr. E. J. Schuster, one of 
the highest authorities on the subject, and also by Sir M. Chalmers in No. xxiv of the 
same Journal. Profit-sharing as a mode of reconciling the interests of Capital and 
Labour has been a good deal discussed, and many schemes have proved to have worked 
successfully. The system merits special attention from companies, for there can be no 
doubt that shareholders are becoming more and more mere dividend-drawers, and too 
negligent of their obligations as principals in the business to their employees, 

In connection with commercial law it is noteworthy that the United States has created 
a Commerce Court with jurisdiction over all matters relating to inter-state commerce. 

Criminal Law.—The old ideas of criminal law have been undergoing of late years a 
rapid and complete transformation. The very foundations of the old system seem to be 
crumbling away. The idea of retribution or vengeance, so long the animating principle, 
is fading into the background and is giving place to a desire to reform rather than punish 
the criminal. He, it is felt, is not so much to blame as heredity and his environment, 
and for that society is largely responsible. Of course society must be protected. That 
principle remains unshaken, but does society benefit under our present system? “ As 
a matter of fact,” says Professor Willoughby, “ so far as regards the reformatory idea 
there would probably be 2 consensus of opinion that, upon the whole, criminal law as it 
has actually been administered in the past was far more corrupting than elevating to 
the individual punished, Prisoners are for the most part composed of the feeble-mind- 
ed, physical weaklings, vagrants, casual offenders, habitual criminals, For all but the 
last class—the hardened in crime—prison is a feilure. The modern tendency is there- 
fore to discriminate. For the young, for first offenders, for the weak, for those who are 
yet undepraved end can be reclaimed to honest citizenship, it provides such agencies as 
the industrial school, the reformatory, the Borstal institution.! But for those who have 
adopted crime as a profession and are really irreclaimable, the main principle is and 
must be the protection of the community, and in pursyance of that policy the Prevention 
of Crimes Act was recently passed in England. Under this Act those who have been 
convicted of prime and who are persistently leading « dishonest or criminal life may, 

See E. B, snigtaag ef seq., “Juvenile Offenders.” 
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upon being sentenced to pena servitude for a fresh offence, be further sentenced to pre- 
ventive detention for a period not exceeding ten years, to take effect after the determina- 
tion of the sentence of penal servitude. Convicts undergoing preventive detention aze 
confined in prisons set apart for the purpose, with some amelioration of the usual prison 
treatment, In 19to—the latest year for which statistics are available—z78 convicts 
were dealt with under this preventive system, Simular provisions have been introduced 
by amendment into the criminal code of Western Australia: and the Union of South 
‘Africa has adopted a similar line of legislation. 

A treatment of criminals which has found much favour in the United States is that 
of the “ indeterminate sentence.” This is strictly a misnomer—there 1s no “ indetermi- 
nate sentence ” in the sense of a sentence without a limit, a maximum or a minimum. 
The “‘ indeterminate sentence ” is used a3 a catch-phrase to indicate epposition to the 
“ retributory ” element in the punishment of crime. It is for making, not the guilt of 
the criminal but his potentiality for reformation the test for the dutation of his punish- 
ment, in other words it stands for the individualisation of punishment, and it entrusts 
the power of judging the potentiality of reformation not to the judiciary but to boards of 
parole. But, as Sir Ruggles Brise has justly remarked, there is fixed in human nature a 
morat indignation against the perpetrator of an anti-social act which demands punish- 
ment when there is full responsibility for the deed, and it is a fallacy to call sucha healthy 
moral sentiment a desire for vengeance or confound it with the old idea of expiation. 

The Probation system is closely allied to that of the indeterminate sentence, but it is 
differentiated in this respect that it dispenses with imprisonment altogether. The 
system has spread with remarkable rapidity. Started in Massachusetts in 1875, it has 
extended to.about three-fourths of the States of the United States of America, to Great 
Britain, Germany, Hungary, Canada, Austria and New Zealand. It saves the offender 
from the stigma of imprivonment, his family from Joss of wages, and the public from 
the expense of his support. Japan has lately adopted the system and applies it freely 
—whenever there is a chance of bettering the offender without sending him to a state 
penitentiary. Trinidad and Tobago have recognised its wisdom. 

An International Penitentiary Congress is to be held in London in 1915, and the 
result of its discussions will be awaited with much interest. 

Everywhere there are complaints as to the increase of young criminals, In Italy, for 
instance, in Naples, Rome, Genoa and Milan, the juvenile offenders are 32 per cent of 
the total convicted, Between the ages of 18 and 21, offenders are nearly twice as nu- 
merous as between 4oand 50. In this case want of education may be the cause—half of 
these juvenile criminals could neither read nor write: in other cases education itself, it 
isto be feared, may be the cause—perverted to the purposes of roguery. In Egypt the 
number of juvenile offenders has increased, but the greater vigilance of the authorities 
may have something to do with the tise in the statistics. In England and Wales the 
total number of juvenile offenders for the last year for which statistics are available was 
34,087—nearly all, it may be remarked, boys or youths. The proportion of gitk was 
only 1899—some six per cent. Juvenile offences fall mainly under a few heads—petty 
thefts, acts of mischief, disorderly behaviour, begging and loitering. Of these 34,087 
youthful offenders only 90, it is satisfactory to find, were sent to prison: 1143 were sent 
to reformatories, 1562 were ordered whipping: but the large majority were fined, snch 
fine to be paid by the parent or gnardian. This is en excellent device, for it visits on 
parents and guardians the just consequences of their neglect. 

The codification of the English criminal law is still afar off, but like the codification 
of the English civil law it is proceeding piecemeal. The consolidation of the law of 
perjury by an Act of 1911 was an excelient piece of work, and 2 bill has been introduced 
to consolidate and simplify the perplexed law of forgery. The agitation against capital 
punishment seems to have died out for the time, both im the United States and in the 
British dominions and colonies. 

Licenees.—A very noticeable feature of recent years has been the growth of the licence 
system. A great many states have adopted this method of securing control over the 
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conduct of acts and undertakings in lieu af special legisJation, and it has much to recom- 
mend it for the state can thus fix the terms of its sanction. The control of the liquor 
trade is of course an old example of the use of licensing: so is the control of public enter- 
tainments: but in recent times the licence has been used for an infinite variety of matters 
—to carry or sell firearms, to use the totalisator, to sell milk, to deal in coco-nuts and 
nutmegs, to run a cinematograph show, to act as a private detective, to buy gold, to deal 
in offensive weapons, to recruit Jabour, to sell morphine injection needles, for a salmon 
cannery or salmon curing establishment. 

Analogous to this system is the growing organisation of professions and trades. 
Acts are being passed everywhere to protect the public and the professions against 
unqualified persons practising, ignorant pretenders, quacks and charlatans. Thus 
chartered accountants are being organised in Ontario, medical men in Quebec and New 
Brunswick, dentists in New Zealand, pharmacists in Saskatchewan, veterinary surgeons 
in Western Australia, and a movement is on foot to do the same for architects in 

gland. 

WNewspapers.—The arch mischief-maker is a newspaper when unscrupulously con- 
ducted. Sierra Leone has recognised this, and provided a penalty for publishing state- 
ments which are “ misleading or calculated to do harm on matters of public interest or 
importance.” Some such provision might not be amiss elsewhere in restraint of the 
sensational newspaper press. Uganda has devised another check on enterprising jour- 
nalism. The proprietor of every newspaper started in the Protectorate must give a bond 
for 3000 rupees, to mest any fine that may be imposed for criminal libel. 

Agriculture.—This is the age of the ubiquitous microbe. We are quite used to wag- 
ing a perpetual war with it in the human body, but we have only awakened slowly to 
the malignant potency of plant pests in ay domain of agriculture. Now we are realising 
it, and the result is a large amount of legislation throughout the British Empire, in 
Canada, Sputh and East, Africa, Australia, the West Indies, Mauritius, the Seyabelles, 
British Guiana, Nova Scotia. The Union of South Africa has probibited importation 
of exotic products; precautions have been taken to prevent the spread of infection from 
plants, and notification of plant-disease is required. South Australia has been dealing 
with the phylloxera in its vineyards, Beos too have come in for attention in St. Lucia, 
Bechuanaland, Jamaica, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland; also noxious weeds. Canada 
bas been legislating for the inspection of seeds to secure that the germs of such noxious 
weeds are notincluded. Great care is also being taken to secure the purity of dairy pro- 
ducts, and the non-adulteration of fertilizers and foodstuffs. The prevention of cattle 
disease has been engaging the attention of many American states. Rural industries are 
being: encouraged, homesteads and small holdings made easy of acquisition on periodical 
payments, in the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

A book full of instruction on the subject is the leaps International de Legislation 
Agricole, published by the Institut International d’Agriculture at Rome. 

Native Law and Custom.—The value of the historical method in jurisprudence has 
long declared itself, and as it has made itself felt we are awakening to the importance of 
native law and custom as the origin of juridical ideas and as a side-light on their develop- 
ment. The awakening has come not a moment too soon, for with the spread of civiliza- 
tion these primitive customs with their rudimentary notions of justice are fast fading 
like a dissolving view. Mr. R. W. Hamilton, a Judge in British East Africa, has done 
excellent service in collecting some of the native customs there, and very curious many 
of them ere. The fundamtental ideas amongst most of the native tribes in Eust Africa 
regarding family relationships are: (x) that individual members of a family form the 
wealth and strength of the united family; (2) that the females cannot inherit and cannot 
dispose ef property; (3) that females are themselves property to be bought and sold in 
marriage, to be assigned in payment of debt and to be owned and inherited by their 
male relations. In fact the female members of a man’s family are as much a part of his 
property as hjs cattle, and often the most important source of his income. “‘ Given ” 
says Mr. | ‘on, “‘ this conception of society in the minds of primitive savages whose 
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crimes are commonly the instinctive crimes of passion, it naturally follows that such 
offences as murder and rape are regarded by them in a vesy different light from that in 
which we look at them. Murder is regarded as a loss of strength caused to the family of 
the person murdered, which may be compensated by the mrurderer replacing the mur- 
dered man with others. Rape of an unmarried woman is regarded as so much loss caused 
to her owner in the price procurable for her in the marriage market.” In short they 
are looked on as offences not against the person but against property. The idea of a 
crime against society has no place in the native mind. 

In Mr. Northcote Thomas’s “ Marriage Customs of the Edo-speaking Peoples of 
Nigeria ” he cites a curious parallel to Jacob serving his father-in-law Laban for Rachel. 
In addition to payment for a bride he says: “ when the bride is young the suitor does a 
certain amount of work on the farm of his future father-in-law and helps him in such 
tasks as house-building.”” 

In Albania the system of accepting money payment for homicide is still in full force 
(see Miss Durham’s book High Albonia). In a case of misadventure or manslaughter 
the {14 which is the standard tariff will as a rule be accepted: but when bad blood is 
aroused—in a case of honour or vital interests—the tender of cash is rejected and the 
tribes enter upon a Jong blood feud. It might be supposed that such a feud could only 
end with extermination, but there is a limit, though somewhat undefined. Thus, the 
Kastratione and Hoti tribes being at feud, a Kastratione accompdnied Miss Durham as 
guide to the enemy’s country, “ All drank healths with him,” she says, “he was the 
honoured guest and they discussed pleasantly how many ‘ bloods’ would be required 
before peace could be made, The house-master was quite frank: five was the number 
he thought necessary. And the Kastran thought that five would satisfy them too,” 
What is so curious is the absolute reverence of these untamed mountaineers for law 
co-existing with these bloodthirsty feuds: but the anomaly vanishes on a moment's 
reflection. The vendetta is to them the law—a family or social duty of primary obliga- 
tion as it was to Hamlet the Dane, 

Witchcraft is still a potent force among the native tribes of Africa. Laws and 
magistrates are powerless to stamp it out, One of the latest criminal cases in the East 
Africa Protectorate arose out of the elders of a tribe in solemn conclave having 
clubbed and stoned a witch-doctor. 

Ancient Monuments.—There is a growing sense of the importance of protecting 
ancient monuments and national works of art before it is too late. The natural beauties 
of a country are being protected, and they run less risk of being spoilt than historic or 
architectural buildings or ruins. Austria, France, Holland, Germany, Italy and the 
United States have all legislated on the subject, and in the United Kingdom the Ancient 
Monuments Act rgz0, c.3. enables the Commissioners of Works to accept the ownership 
of any “ structure, erection or monument of historical or architectural interest or any 
remains thereof.” Two more English Bills on the subject are pending, one of which 
Proposes that all ancient monuments,—sites as well as artistic treasutes—should be put 
under the protection of Government by being officially scheduled. In the meantime 
the Union of South Africa has provided for the preservation of Bushman relics in the 
shape of drawings or paintings on stone: while Spain has been creating a “centre ” of 
historical studies for the scientific-study of Spanish history. Cyprus has also been pro- 
tecting its unique classical antiquities. 

Administration of Justiee,—At the annual meéting in London of the Law Society in 
1912, the address of the President was chiefly occupied with the decline of British litiga- 
tion and its causes. Such decline, it should be premised, is confined to the High Court. 
In the County Court the volume of litigation has increased and is increasing. For the 
decline in the High Court several causes are assigned—delay, uncertainty, costs; but 
these are nothing new. For centuries ali these causes have been operating as deterrents. 
‘The true reason seems rather to be a decline in the litigious spirit of the old times. There 
is more of a disposition to-day te admit that the rights of the matter are partly on ong 
side and partly on the other, and to compromise them accordingly, instead of fighting 
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them out to the bitter end. There is nothing to regret in this—no dental of justice, 
though the lawyers may suffer in pocket. But this and other problems will, it is to be 
hoped, be solved by the lately appainted Royal Commission on the administration of 
justice. The existing English procedure in civil cases leaves much to be desired. There 
Bre too many interlocutory proceedings, too many appeals, a want of uniformity. Why 
should proceedings commence sometimes with a writ, sometimes with an originating 
summons? Expert witnesses are an enormous expense to the parties, and generally 
contradict one another. Why should not the Court have a list of assessors—engineers, 
merchants, doctors, architects, chemists and others whom it can summon to its aid, 
just as it now does Brethren of the Trinity House in Admiralty cases, and Bishops or 
other Church dignitaries in ecclesiastical cases? 


—The English divorce case of Scott v. Scoit in 1912 raised an 
interesting mew question as to the effect of an order for hearing in cameré. A lady 
instituted a suit for nullity of marriage. The case was ordered to be heard in camerd, 
and in the result the Court made a decree on the ground of the husband’s impotence, 
The ex-wife thereupon—to show that she was the aggrieved party—sent a transcript of 
the shorthand notes taken at the hearing to her father and sister. For this alleged 
violation of the secrecy of the hearing a motion was made to commit her for contempt, 
and Mr, Justice Bargrave Deane held that the publication did constitute a gross con- 
tempt. The lady appealed, and was met by a preliminary objection that the order was 
ina “criminal matter ” and not appealable. The case was heard before the full Court 
of Appeal, with the result that four Judges held the preliminary objection good: two 
dissented, and of the latter one—Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton (now Lord Moultan)— 
delivered a very striking judgment. In his opinion the order related to the hearing and 
the hearing only, and when that was concluded its effect was at an end. There was 
therefore ng contempt by the lady in what had been done, and he pointed out the 
danger to the a administration of justice if the Court—the guardian of the liberty of the 
subject—itself encroached on that liberty. Hearing in cameré, it must be remembered, 
is ordered not only to avoid the scandal of indecent evidence being given in public, but 
because such evidence often cannot be obtained at all except in private. 


Recent Legal Literature.—A book of great value now nearing completion is The Commercial 
Laws of the World. Here we have the Lex Mereatoria g wn into a library of fifteen massive 
volumes, the mustard-seed into a tree overshadowi1 e whole earth. 

In Professor Maitland’s Collected Papers we have id another book of remarkable interest, 

the e gleanings of the rich harvest of F. W. Maitland’s genius. Maitland——as his editor 

‘isher well says — was not only a preet discoverer in history,” but an “incomparable 
popalartser of his own and other men’s bic Se 

A notable work is the and edition of Burge’s ial and Foreign Law, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Justice Wood Renton and Mr. G. G. Phillimore. The scope and thoroughness 
of this work is illustrated in the latest volume, which is entirely devoted to marriage and 
divarce and contains a detailed survey of the law systems of nearly alt civilized nations. 
The voluminous Lows of England, ‘proceeding under the auspices of Lord Halsbury, is a 
natab le achievement of Eile tate By accuracy; aad scone» editions of the Emcy- 
clopaedsa of # 1s of En Encyclopaedia of a ihe, apprecia- 
tion ‘atic’ those works f have met with. A work of remarkable erudition is Buckland’s 
Roman Law of a and with it may be coupled the Master of Balliol’s Crominal Low 


Rome, 

a The Great Jurists of the World, appearing under the pasplces of the Society of Comparative 

Legislation, is a collection of articles contributed to the Journal of the Society by a aumber 

of distingnished lawyers. Itwhould help to form the basis of a history of jurisprudence—a 

history teaching by exam 

A new departure which promises well is the establishment at Berlin of an Intemational 

Ingtitute for a i Bibliography ‘af Jurisprudence. ‘The Institute will deal not only with books 

but with periodical literature. ‘A great amount of valuable work is in these days buried and 

ficals and fugitive pa ihlets, such as Sir Erle Richarde’s racent Lecture on the 

come React soot idea comics from Net Yorkin the shape of 

C0 ion with r comes from New York in the shape of a 

Fae Boake he ey ie Sescibed as “Gorman Law and whore fo fad 

ee 6 Gro of sr niraDh anend anal ably executed, designed to constitute 
a itive law. 
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Local Legisiation.—The main currents of the past year or two in law and legislation. 
having been indicated, 2 brief notice may be added of some of the special matters with 
which individual nations have been concerning themselves. Reference should be made, 
in this connection, to the atcounts of separate countries in Part Il of the Year-Boox, 
notably in the cas¢ of the various states of the United States. 

‘Austyi¢.— Austria has lately been celebrating the centenary of its Civil Code. An 
interesting account of its history is given by Dr. Tisch. Divorce law in Austria, which is 
founded on the Code, still retains, Dr. Tisch says, the “confessional or ecclesiastical basis.” 
In the case of Catholics, or even where one spouse only is a Catholic, the bond of marriage can 
only be dissolved by death. Where both spouses are non-Catholics the marriage may be 
dissolved by mutual consent if an insuperable disinclination is proved before the tribunal, or 
‘on complaint of one of the spouses for certain matrimonial offences. 

A Code for Domestic Service in Vienna has lately been enacted by the Austrian Parlia- 
ments, defining concisely the respective rights of master and servant, mistress and maid. 

‘The regulation of the Bar in Austria is also before the House of Deputies, The object is 
to prevent overcrowding by exacting higher qualifications and to prevent retired Judges 
swelling the competition. 

Beigium.—Belgium has amended the whole of its Maritime Commercial Code. 2 

Brasil.—Legislation here has been mainly concerned with bankruptcy and negotiable 
instruments. copyright law has also been passed in favour of foreign authors, giving 
them the same privileges as native authors. 

France—France has been establishing old ions for workmen and sants. 
Regulations have also been made for the health. ‘and fety of miners Another law facilitates 
the acquisition of small rural holdings by allowing the agricultural banks to spread thei 
advances over a period not exteeding flteen years ie 

The growing importance of comparative law is illustrated in the fact that France has 
created an office of foreign legislation and international law. The full text of the decree will 
be found in No. xxv of the Journal of Comparative Legistation, f 175. 

Germany.—Germany has completed her scheme for compulsory insurance of workers. 
A new scheme of similar insurance for persons such as clerks with a higher scale of income is 
now being formulated. 

If the matter of copyright, Germany, while adopting with a number of useful innovations 
the modifications of the Bern Convention of 1908, has not seen its way to lengthen the period 
of protection to 50 years as the British Copy it Act 1911 has done. 

Another noticeable statute is that the liability of the Imperial Exchequer for 
breaches of duty on the part of Imperial officials. 
ic yt, Epeland a person keeping an animal not ferae mature is only liable for ite niece 
if he had reason to know that it is savage. is in popular language by saying 
that a dog is entitled to its first bite. This “scienter” Socuribe is too lax owing to the 
difficulty of proving knowledge. In Germany on the other hand the law was too strict. 
A person keeping an animal was liable for all damage caused by it. Under a new law a 
person keeping a domesticated animal for purposes of his profession or trade or of his main- 
tenance, is not liable for any damage caused by such animal if in keeping watch over it he has 
used reasonable diligence or if the damage could not have been avoided by the use of reason- 
able diligence. This is fair. But the protection, it may be noted, is not extended to animals 
kept for sport or otherwise. 

India. —The Indian Councils Act has made freat changes in the constitution and func- 
tions of the Legislative Councils (see Sir C. in Journal of Comp. Leg., No. xxiv), 
and the Press Act has been passed to check the liceace of some native newspapers. 

Jialy—The state has been taking over all life insurance business. 

Japan.—Harcly anything in the evelopment of nations has been more remarkable than 
the rapict transformation in Japan of the old régime into the new: but with all its innovations 
it would be misleading to say, as it has been said, that Japan in its new Civil Code has 
“thrown over its whole existing legal system.” Sir Henry Maine has noted in bis Ancient 
Low the remarkable persistency among the Komans of the Patria potas. No leas remark. 
able is its sway in Japan under what is called “‘the power of the family head.” It still 
dominates all rival legal conceptions. In the political spl this is illustrated in the Japa- 
nese fidelity for 2550 years to the Imperial dynasty as head of the family of the state— 
the supreme Eas. But it S pretty to observe,”" as Mr. would say, how this 
doctrine of tl c patria, belesier this doperee ie eee under the influence of modern 
ideas, passing through the same changes és in ancient Rome. Roman opinion tempered by 
degrees that strange domestic despotism, and there were duties attaching to the patriarchal 
head, euch as the moral obligation to ide for all ntembers of the family out of the common 
fund, which balanced the rights. In modern Japan the old feudal absoluteness of the 
family head has gone; the Japanese Court of has decided that his powers are to be 
exercised “only fer the best interests of, and when necessary for the administration of, the 
house,” and “if injustices are alleged the Court is to investigate them and set aside, if neces- 
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sary, any unfajr exclusion of a member by the family.” If a family head abuses his powers, 
ra po ng gr be suspended. In short, the vA incident is the patria potesae are 
fading while its duties are emerging into clearer relief. 

Some other matters may be noticed: An old age pension scheme has been passed, the 

being fixed at 70. Selling intoxicating liquors to a minor has been made punishable, 
forse racing has lately been prohibited,—the Government, which had at one time au- 
thorised it in the hope of improving the horse, being convinced that it roductive of 
more evil than good to the community. A censorship has also been established over the 
irresponsible newspaper, by requiring the publishers to make a deposit varying in amount 
with the population of the place where it is published. 

Russia.— A new extradition law is one of the features of recent Russian iegislation, The 
new law does not affect the provisions of existing treaties, but lays it dewn that subsequent 
treaties must be concluded on the basis of this law. To constitute an extraditable crime, 
it must be one, punishable by imprisonment in both the countries in treaty. Extradition 
may be granted not only’ for the crimes enumerated in the treaty bat for other crimes. It 
may be granted where the crime was committed for a political Purpowe, A Russian subject 
carinot be extradited. An interesting account of the new copyright jaw in Russia is given 
in No. xxvi of the Journal of Comparatsve islatic 

‘Spar#.—Spain bas been legislating quite in the eugenist spirit for the good of babies,— 
providing for nurse agencies, homes for infants, milk supply, and in the same interest, 
regulating the work of women and children. It has been establishing a tribunal for the 
settlement of civil disputes between employers and employees. A usury law has also been 
passed making void all contracts of loan stipulating for a rate of interest notably higher 
than the normal value of the money and manifestly disproportionate. 

Switzerland.— The new Civil Code has recently come into operation. It is based on the 
German Civil Code, but with original features of its own. The framers, for example, have 
prefered to leave much to ihe Jae and where the text of the Code fails a a recive guide 
its spirit is to prevail. In default of this the judge is to be guided by custom or the rule which 
he would if legistating have adopted. 

United Staies.—One of the most noticeable features in the United States is the effort to 
secure uniform legislation among the states. The evils of the exhting diversity are notorious 
and are specially. felt in the case of commercial laws. The first of these proposed American 
uniform Commercial Acts deals with the law of negotiable instruments. Others will be 
the Sales Act, the Bills of Lading Act, the Uniform Desertion Act, the Unifonn Divorce Act 
the Uniform Boiler Inspection Act. (Epwaap Manson.) 


THE BRITISH LAW OF ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT 

On July r, 1912, there came into operation an entirely new British Copyright Act. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Imperial Copyright Bill (the general terms of which were given 
in the article “‘ Copyright” in E. B. vii, 128, 129) became law in 1gtt. The 
passing of this Act not only consolidated and amended the British law of Literary Copy- 
right, on the lines there indicated, but has entirely altered the conditions of Artistic 
Copyright and repealed the previous Acts dealing with it; the statement of law on that 
subject as set forth in E. B. vii, rz5 e¢ seg. no longer therefore holds good, 
and we shall state here what the law now is. The changes effected by the Act were. 
very great, the chief being the unification of the law in regard to every branch of the 
Fine Arts, the abolition of all formalities for securing copyright to the artist such as 
registration or the signing of works or documents of any kind, the extension of the term 
of copyright for all forms of art, the inclusion of architecture, and the return of the 
copyright to the legal representatives of an artist twenty-five years after his death. 


=. Scope-—The application of the Act extends to the whole of the British Dominions except 
when specially restricted to the United Ki but to be effective in the self-governing 
Dominions—Australia, Canada, New South Africa, Newfoundland—the legislature 
of the Dominions must deglare the Act to be in force either with or without modifications 
Telating to procedure and remedies which the Dominions are at liberty to make. British 
possessions which are not self-governing Dominions have the same liberty to modify the Act 
or to adopt it as it stands, An order in Council may also extend the operation of the “Act to 
Protectorates—as Cyprus—and to foreign countries. The old law protected all works of 
art produced ia any part of the Brtish Dominions, but it only protected them in the United 
Ki British worke of art a] ‘to have had no protection in the self-governing 
Dominions and possessions unless under special local provisian, or unless, as illustrations to 
y protected as being parts of a book under the Literary Copyright Act 

of 1842, which ‘initke the Fine Arts Ate extended its scope to the British Dominions. 
37-84 —There is copyright in every original work of art, but if the work is published it 
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must be first published in some part of the British Dominions to which the Act extends, 
and if unpublished the author must, at the date of the making of the work, be a British 
subject or resident within such part of the British Dominions as aforesaid. If the making of 
the work has extended over a considerable time it is only necessary that the author should 
have been for a substantial part of that time a British subject or reaident or domiciled within 
the British Dominions or a foreign country to which the Act i 

‘The change made by the new Act affects paintings, drawings and photographs to this 
extent. Publication did not affect copyright which existed from the making of the work, 
and which was protected by common law right, to long as it remained wapublished. | On 

ublication the copyright became subject to the terms of copyright enacted by the 1862 Act, 
¢ new law abolishes common law protection entirely, but gives protection for unpublished 
works; under the statute an unpublished engraving retains its tight so long as it remains 
unpublished, but it becomes amenable to the terms eovidel | for posthumous works if 
pul lished ‘after the author's death pk 

“Copyright” means the eole right to produce or reproduce the worl 

Re ee a] oer ata cad tae eT any gabetantial 
right to dramatise a work of art in the form of a living picture or otherwise. “Publication” 
means the issue of copies to the public, ‘The exhibition of a work is not publication, nor in 
the construction of a work of afchitecuure, nor the issue of photographs or engravings of 
*oGnder the eld law enmenings aod iIpture acquired ht on publica 

it the w engravings and gcul statutory copyright om publication, 
by the addition of the name of the proprictor and the date of publicatonon each original of 
issued to the public. 

‘n paintings, drawings and photographs there was statutory copyright from the making 
and quite apart from publication, but registration was necessary prior to any action at law 
in defénce of copyright. Registration is now abolished. Fi 

, Architecture is introduced into a copyright Act for the first time, and solely at the instiga- 
tion of the Beclia Convention, It is very uncertain how it will act or what is protected, and 
its inclusion was by no means unanimously desired by architects. But the protection of 
architectural di has been put in of abroad, and certain claims have been dealt 
with, The ue of the expressions “arc! tural drawings" and ‘drawings of architecture” 
aeems to have caused some little confusion, but perhaps unnecessarily. An ‘architectural 
drawing or plan may be taken to be a constructional drawing made by the architect for the 
use of the builder. A “drawing of architecture" may be made by anybody of a building 
already constructed, and while showing the su character of the building would not 
be in any senee a constructive drawing. 

Tafringement is the doing without the consent of the owner of the copyright anything, the 
_ ight to do which belongs under the Act to the owner of the copyright. The following 
a are exceptions: 

A. Any Tus dealing with a work for purposes of private study, criticism or review is not 
an Infrit ment, 

(B) An artist who has disposed of his copyright in a work may use any mould, cast, 
sketch, plan, model or study, made for the pu: ‘of the work, provided he does not thereby 
aes) SPalndagn, Grawioge, engravings photograph be made and published of 

intings, drawings, engravings or s may be made and publis! a 
work of sculpture or artistic ‘craftemanchip, thy eituuated fa a public place or building, 
or ofan architectural work if they are not in the nature of architectural drawings or plans 

tographs may be made of painti frawings or engravings, situated in a public 
place or buliding, maintained in part of entirely by public funds, unless the copyright in them 
4s private property. 

Infringement ia committed by anyone who sells, lets for hire, offers for sale or hire by 
way of trade, or widely distributes or exhibits in public, or imports for sale or hire into aay 
part of the British Dominions, any work which to his knowledges infringes copyright. 

‘These exceptions clear up points to which no reference was made in the old Acts, though 
some of them were assu: to be permissible, such as the use by the artist of his sketches 
and studies, and the making of cot ies of works for purposes of private study. 
“Fair dealing” is a new element which may have to be defined by the Law Courts, 

Terms of Copgright-—Capyright endures for the life of the author and fifty years after 
Hie death. But the Act it impossible for an artist to diepose of his copyright for 
more than his life and twenty-five yeate after his death. No matter what agreement he 
may make to the contrary, twenty-five after his death the copyright returns to his 
legal personal representatives as part of his estate. ss 

A provision is made whereby in the case of a work which has been published, it is possible, 
twenty:five years after the death of the author or in the case of an engraving thirty years, 
for any person ta reproduce and publish the work, on giving notice of his intention and on 
payment of a royalty of ro per cent on the iblished ice in of copies sold, the 
notice and the payment of royalties to be ‘regulated by Board of Trade. i 

Photographs have copyright for fifty years from: the date of making the negative. 





or any substantial 
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‘The change in the duration of the term of copyright is one of the most t timportant effected 
by the Act, Under the old law the terms were for engravings 28 for sculpture 1. 
years, with a possible additional 14; for paintings, drawings and photographs, the life 
‘the author ‘and? years after his death. term of life and 50 years wae decided upon to 
enable Great Baie to fall i ae line with the other countries of Europe, the great majority 
of these already having accey scospted this term. 

ae mee of copyright. author of the work is the first owner of ita copyright, There 


wo exceptions: 
are th A person giving a commission for valuable consideration for a portrait, an engravi 
ora ph, g the first owner of the copyright therein; (B) Where a work is mate | ie 
i mn in eal capipymest under a contract of service of some other poem: the copyright 
is 5 to the employer. 
is without doubt as regards the painter and draughtsman ‘the most important 
change made by the Rot Gade fe eae necemaer fox the tere exitcoce of © 
copyright in a painting or deowing ht on the first sale of the work a document be read 
stating to whom the copyright should belong. If it remained with the artist the ment 
had to he signed by the purchaser, if it with the work to the purchaser it had to be 
by the artist, and in the event no agreement i in this form being made on the first 
= le the 1t ceased to exist, and the id be reproduced by any one able to gain 
access to it tee his pu The phot lographer came unit the re law, pet as the copy- 
right in a photograph lies in the negative which is very seldom sold, the photogra was 
bat slightly afi Up to the <late of sale the copyright was protected by common law. 
The passing of copyright to a person giving a ‘commniasicn is now restricted to the case of a 
portrait, an engraving or photograph; previously it without agreement in all cases 
Of commission of a painting, drawing or photograph, but not of an engraving or sculpture. 
Licenses.—The owner of a copyright may assiga hier rights wholly or partially either for 
the whole term of his copyright or any portion of it, and = grant any interest in his rights 
by license. These grants must be in writing signed by the owner of copyright. 
‘was some doubt under the old laws as to fog Aight of a copyright owner to split up 
and part with portions of his right, sc. whether he could grant a right to one person to 
roduce his work in black and white, and to another in colour or to use it for 
while the right to make a large coloured Christmas supplement went to another. | It is clear 
tne the e ng ww Act that he may also grant licences for a time or for the whole term of his 
it alao does away with the Provision in to the sculpture copyright tat 
% coul ‘only pase by deed signed and sealed and by the attestation of witnesses, and al 
with the necessity in the case of an engraving copyright to have the written vceimet 
attested by credible witnesses, 
Cisnt Remedves.—When copyright has been infringed, the owner, except in the howl of a 
infringing work of architecture, is entitled to an injunction or interdict, to das 
Ei ‘actount of aalee. “In the cise of o. work of architectaze the congtraction ef the ale 
infringing building cannot be stopped by injunction. Infringing copies of a work, except a 
work of architecture, are deemed to be the property of the owner of copyright. en 
procee: are taken against an infringer who ‘alleges i in his defence that he did ore know 
of the existence of copyright in the work, the onus of proof that he did not owe 
not reasonable means of making himself aware of its existence les on 
te hr nction | in respect of infringement of copyright must be begua within theese Yoh years after 
the infringement. 
If a work is signed or the authorship otherwiee indicated on the work it the usual manner, 











it ig presumed that the ma whose name is oF so indicated is the author of the work. 
If the work is published the name of the publisher, if the name of the author is pot given, is 
accepted as prima fasie proof of ownership of t. The great change effected in 
RS, i the loing away entirely with registration, which was formerly necessary as prima 


Sacie. of copyright in. the tase of tings, drawi and 

‘ihe Tangcest laidager was snag une te od iat, "Absence ol knowledge was no 
defence. The commas law prot: Sane ote from Fron airing et a8 it protected property 
from trespags, The imitation a of action was practically the six 
years prescribed by the statute af ‘atta 

Summary Remediss.—Any person who knowingly infringes copyrightis on conviction 
to a fine ek fared forty shillings for every atric a i! but aot exceeding fifty pounds: 
in reapect of the same transaction. i eccoad elfen Jeeta et ie pe to imprison 
ent! with of without kasd Tebour, fora tern not exceeding soonths. Infringing copies 
made outside the U ated ed Kingdom and imported may be. sesped ag the port of entrance on 
notice being gi ing to the coeaeeionere of yas and Excise. 

Ciauses yfand 8 of the "1863 Fine SA remain operative under the new 
law. They impose penalties for (1) ae fraudyl of paintings, ings, drawi aad 
secctkagabut fraudulently st ed wea: ft the fa entomer citing fonts eopeey ot wanes 
or ch fraudutently signed works; putting copies of ‘war 

ka by the author of those from which the copies have been made; (4) the 


he d 
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alteration of works after they have passed from the author's possession, and the putti 
forth such ahvered. works as the ofiginal unaltered works of the author or copies bf suck 
altered works, as copies of the original unaltered wotks, without the author's consent 
The penalty for these offences is a fine of ten pounds, or a sum not exceeding double the full 
fet at which all such fraudulent works have been’ sold or offered for sale. This penalty 
is contingent upon the author whose name has been fraudulently’signed or work altered, etc. 
haying been living within twenty years of the committal of the offence. 

Joint Authorship—The copyright in a work executed by two or more artista subsists 
during the life of the author who first dies and for a term of fi ty years after his death, or dur- 
ing the life of the author who dies last, whichever period is longer. 

‘Designs.—The Act does not apply to designs le of registration under the Patents 
and Designs Act 1907, that is te say designs wl are intended to be nmultiplied by an 
assent Works —Ia the case of ing in which copyright subsist 

Posthumous Works.—In the case of an wing in. whicl ight subsists remaining 
unpublished at the time of the author's death, copyright remains until publication and for 
fifty years thereafter. 

Existing Copyright. Where any at the time of the coming into operation of the 
Act was entitled to any copyright, he me from that date entitled to the substituted rights 
provided by the Act as if it had been in existence at the date when the work was made; but 
if the author of a work has assigned his rights entirely or partially for the whole term of his 
rights, then at the date when but for the passing of the new Act the right would have expired, 
the substituted right conferred by the Act ‘to the author and the interest of the assign 
terminates: but ‘the assii is entitled at his option to (1) an assignment of the further rights 
‘on a consideration to Be agreed, or (2) without such assignmeat to continue publication 
as before subject to the payment of a royalty to be jae Failing agreement, the terms 
in both cases must be settled by arbitration. . 

Common Jaw Right All protection at common Jaw ceases to exist, and no right can be 
claimed other than those provided under the Act, or by any other act which may in force, 

WIN BALE, 








SECTION VII. ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRY 


AERONAUTICS 
Sinoe tgro Aeronautics has definitely taken its rank among the sciences. Though 
precise knowledge is meagre as yet, the fundamental principles which determine the 
laws of air-resistance and the properties of the air in motion, on the proper utilisation 
and application whereof aerial navigation is based, have once and for all been laid down 
in their broader aspects. Whereas, therefore, even in 1910 the design of an aeroplane 
pcoceeded largely by guess-work and its construction by rule of thumb, to-day the 
science of aerodynamics, founded partly on theoretical considerations and partly on the 
data derived from extensive experiment and research, is sufficiently exact to enable the 
qualities and capabilities of an aeroplane of given design to be forecast with accuracy. 
Within this short space of time the aeronautical engineer, formerly content merely to 
produce a machine that would fly, has already begun to design aircraft with a given 
object, which has led to a marked differentiation of types. 
If vast strides have been made in the science of aerodynamics, the kindred aspects. 
of the science of metéorology Mave made little progress. From the point of view of 
aerial navigation the great general movements of the atmosphere and their 
Metcore causes have little immediate interest, whereas the structure of the wind is 
of vital importance. Since the publication of Langley’s Internal Work of 
the Wind, this branch of metearology has remained almost stationary, but in the year 
1912 there was established at South Farnborough a new branch of the (British) Meteoro- 
logical Office, acting in conjunction with the Advisory Committee on Aeronautics and 
the Royal Aircraft Factory, the chief function of which, in addition ta supplying weather 
foreceste for the use of military aviators, ia to carry on research work in what may be 
1 See H, B. i, 260 ef seg, (“Aeronautics”), and x, 502, ef seg. (‘Flight and Flying"), 
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termed “ -meteorology.” This work has already led to valuable results, more 
especially in recording the sudden deflections of the wind from the horizontal, and the 
telgtively small area of gusts. Observations have also confirmed Langley’s exposition 
of the structure of the wind as consisting of a series of rapidly succeeding gusts and lulls 
of approximately equal intensity; on rare occasions, however, a sudden increase or drop 
in the velocity of the wind may be sustained for several minutes, a phenomenon which 
has been held to explain one form at any rate of the aerial disturbances encountered by 
aviators and known as “ holes in the air." 

Recent aerodynamical research has largely substantiated in practice the former 
theories of ait-resistance based on the general laws of fluid motion. In broad terms the 
i resistance of the air has been proved to vary directly as the area of the sur- 

face opposed to it (with the necessary reservations regarding the shape of the 
surface), and as the square of the velocity of motion. The coefficient of 
air-resistance has further been laid down with accuracy; this coefficient, denoted by the 
symbol K in the case of a flat square plate placed normally to the wind, has a value of 
9.07 in metric units, and of 0.00143 in British units (Ibs., sq. ft.; ft. per. sec.), The 
fundamental equation of air-resistance (making due correction for the density of the air) 
therefore reads R=KSV*% The variation due to the shape of the body és, however, 
very considerable; thus, in the case of a well-designed, curved aeroplane wing, the co- 
efficient rises from 0.075 to a4, and even more—a result due to the curve or camber of the 
wing and its large span. On the other hand, by adopting a shape approximating as 
nearly as possible to a perfect “ stream-line ” form, it is possible to reduce resistance to 
a very low figure, and this is now taken full advantage of in the design of all parts whose 
resistauce to motion through the air impedes progress, as in the case of the hull of a 
dirigible, or the vertical struts of an aeroplane, Broadly speaking, therefore, recent 
research has led to a considerable increase of that portion of air resistance which, in the 
case of an aesoplane, is converted into the lifting force, and an important reduction of 
the detrimental portion of resistance, usually termed the “drift.” Further experiment 
must lead to improvement of the ratio of the lift to the drift and involve corresponding 
modifications of design, which are already clearly foreshadowed. 

The research work which constitutes the present basis of the science of aerodynamics. 
has been carried out at various laboratories founded and supported either by private 

generosity and éntetprise, or by the public funds. The chief of these 
Provision -—«-8€Todyynamical laboratories are those of M. Eiffel in Paris, the Aero-Techni- 
forsesearch, cal Institute founded by M. Deutsch at St. Cyr, the military laboratory at 

Chalais-Meudon, Dr. Riabouchinsky’s institute at Koutchino in Russia, 
the laboratory of the University of Géttingen directed by Dr. Prandtl, and the new 
aeronautical branch of the British National Physical Laboratory at Teddington. The 
work of this latter institution, which was established in 1910, has given particularly 
valuable results, due both to its exceptionally fine and complete equipment, and to the 
fact that its experiments are largely initiated and controlled by the Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, a body appointed by the British government under the presidency of 
Lord Rayleigh, in 1910, whose reports are annually published in the form of a blue book, 
The equipment of this Iaboratory may serve as the general example of the methods 
whereby aeronautical research work is nowadays catried out. The principal part of the 
installation consists of two large wind tunnels in which scale models of the objects to 
be tested are suspended in « current of air drawn thrdugh the tusnel by an electric fan. 
Special care is taken to prevent the formation of eddies, pulsations snd other forms of 
turbulence, and the speed of the air-current can be accurately regulated up to so ft. per 
setond. ‘The wind-tunnel is used to determine the air-resistiince and pressure distribu. 
tion on-bodies of various shapes, from the hulls of dirigibles to the smallest portions of 
the striuctute of an geroplaiie. A water channel, on a sitsilar principle, provides the 
means for studying “and photographing the flow of fluids past different forms of bodiss. 
Ima separate bai is mounted a large whirling arm fot testing models of propellers. 
In addition the nt comprises machinery for testing the materials employed. 
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Recent experiments having shown that the results of tests on scale models may be 
applied, in accordance with the known law of correspondence, to full-size machines, the 
work of the laboratory has become increasingly valuable and rendered superfluous the 
hazardous and often inconclusive experiments with full-size machines in flight. 

‘While scientific experiment and research work have played a part of inestimable 
value in the development of aeronautics in general and of aviation im particular, this 
development has also called forth a new branch of engineering. In Great Britain the 
aeronautical engineering profession is represented by the Aeronautical Society, which 
grants Associate-Fellowship and Fellowship degrees of proficiency. 

While both the aeroplane and the dirigible have made vast progress in recent years, 
the balloon, from its very nature, has reached the limit of its development and lost some 

of its popularity in the face of the advance of the other forme of aerial 
Balloons, navigation. From the military point of view it has been supplanted by 
motor-driven aircraft. For purposes of sport, however, the balloon remains in favour, 
stimulated to a great extent by the balloon races held in many countries. The follow- 
ing figures, representing the cubic feet of gas consumed for balloon ascents during the 
years 1909, 19ro and 2orr, in the four principal countries, reflect with fair accuracy the 
position of ballooning during recent times. 


1909. Ig10. 1gtr. 
Belgium . . . . «+ «7,720,000 7,200,000 7:590,000 
France oe ooo a a SOO eod 17,400,009 27,290,000 
Germany . . - . + + + — 441§00,000 76,900,000 72,260,000 
Great Britain. . . . . 7:690,000 §,860,000 5,650,000 


The chief sporting event of the year, the International Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race, 
in x912 produced two new world’s records. The race started from Stuttgart on October 
a7th, and was won by M. Bienaimé, a French representative, who landed in Russia 
after having covered 1,360 miles; M. Leblanc, the second French representative, also 
beating the former record by covering 1,243 miles. 

Some few years ago, in the face of questionable results and repeated disasters, it was 
commonly thought that the dirigible, too, had attained the limit of its development and 

utility. But im recent years progress has been enormous in this direction. 
Dirigibles. T+ is difficult to explain the reasons of this progress, save on the score of 
improvements in detail and in structural methods, based largely on accumulated experi- 
ence. The one factor which, no doubt, has been chiefly responsible for the slow develop- 
ment of the dirigible has been that of expense. From its very nature, this type of air- 
craft is enormously costly, not only in the primary cost of materials, but in upkeep and 
by reason of the elaborate accommodation required for its harbourage. While an aero- 
plane is practically independent of a fixed base, a dirigible requires vast halls for shelter, 
since, once on the ground, it becomes, in default of suitable harbourage, the prey of the 
least gust of wind. Nevertheless, the enormous progress realized with this type of air- 
craft, and its indubitable advantages, which an aeroplane can never possess, have ren- 
dered it a military instrument of potent value. 

‘The three types of dirigibles which have always existed have been developed, each 
according to its spgcial nature and purpose, to a high degree of efficiency during recent 
years. Their classification is based on their structural nature: the rigid, in which the 
bull consists of a rigid wood or metal skeleton, wherein the gas envelopes are contained; 
the non-rigid, forming in effect an elongated motor-driven balloon, comprising no rigid 
members or frameworks of any kind; the semi-rigid, a type intermediate between the 
previous two, in which the lower part of the hull is strengthened by a rigid framework 
forming the point from which the car is suspended and to which the organs of direction 
and control are attached. The latter type, however, is tending to disappear and to be- 
come absorbed in that termed non-rigid. The relative advantages of the three types 
are expressed in their denominations. The two aims pursued by designers are speed 
and lifting-power. The former object demands considerable structural strength to 
resist the high air pressure exerted upon the hull at high speeds. The rigid type of craft, 
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consisting of a rigid indeformable framework, possesses a considerable degree of strength, 
sagreaver, the cars containing the engises, the propellers and the coatrolling organs, can 
be rigidly attached to the hull and in close proximity thereto; so that the rigid dirigible 
realises most neatly that ideal condition wherein the centres of resistance and propulsion 
coincide, On the other hand, the rigid framework implies a great increase in weight; 
hence a rigid dirigihle Imust necessarily be of lasge size, Again, it can only be deflated 
slowly, so that in case of accident or involuntary landing, it always stands in danger of 
destruction by the wind. Lastly, being incapeble of being transported, it can only act 
from a fixed base. The nen-rigid type, on the other hand, while it can be easily deflated 
and transported, is of inferior structural strength and efficiency, for its gas-containing 
hull is constituted by febric—the shape being maintained hy keeping the gas under a 
Pressure in excess of that of the surrounding atmosphere—whiJe the propelling plant 
and controlling surfaces must be situated in or near the car. 

The sigid dirigible, which owes its developnient chiefly to Count von Zeppelin, has 
realised the more important progress. The last Zeppelin dirigible built before the end 
of 1912, and acquired by the German navy, possessed a volume of 776,000 cubic feet 
divided into 18 gas compartments; its length was 525 feet, its diameter 49 feet; driven 
by three motors developing 510 total horse-power, it was capable of a speed of 52 miles 
an hour, and carried a useful load of approximately 7 tons, sufficient to provide fuel for 
96 hours. The framework of the Zeppelins is constituted by aluminium, girder work. 
In the Schiitte-Lanz dirigible, and in the recent French dirigible built to the designs of 
M. Spiess, the skeleton is built up of wood. As passenger craft, the two Zeppelin dirigi- 
bles owned by a private German company, rendered an excellent account of themselves 
during the year 1912, making over 300 ascents and carrying about 5,000 passengers. 

Both the French and German armies possess a considerable fleet of dirigibles, the 
numbers of efiicient vessels being, at the end of 1912: 


Rigid. Semi-Rigid. Non-Rigid. Total. 

Germany... se ee eee) 5 3 5 13 

PMN 6 os BR RO ee Se 3 8 a2 
In addition both countries possess several privately-owned airships, available for 
emergency service, which bring the German and French fleets up to 25 and 21 units 
respectively. Further, both countries possess a large number of permanent airship 
stations, situated principally in strategical centres, During manoeuvres of recent 
years, and during the Tripolitan war in 1911-2, military dirigibles took part with 
good results and demonstrated their special adaptability for night-work, for detailed 
observation over long distances, and for maintaining uninterrupted communication 
with their base by means of wireless telegraphy. In Great Britain progress has been 
comparatively slow. Three small dirigibles built at the Royal Aircraft Factory for 
experimental purposes have only proved partially successful, while the rigid dirigible 
constructed for the Navy at Rarrow was wrecked by the wind in 1917 on its first ap- 
pearance in the open. These failures were followed by the British Government order- 
ing, for the use of the Navy, a German dirigible of the Parsevak system and a French 
dirigible of the Astra-Torres type, towards the end of 1912, 

The wonderful progress in aviation during the last two years, and its transition from 
the experimental to the practical stage has been due principally to the improved aerody- 
Aeroptanes, namical knowledge resulting from scientific research work previously allud- 
ed, to and, though in lesser degree, to the increased skill and experience of 
aeroplane pilots. In essential principles no radical alteration has taken place since the 
days of Wilbur and Orville Wright, and the early French experimenters. By the side of 
improvements in details of design, highly improved methods of canstruction have con- 
tributed to increase the efficiency, relizbility and safety of the aeroplane to a vast extent. 

Most noteworthy of modern technical features in aviation are the gradyal introduc- 
tion of steg where wood was the constructional material a most exclusively used a few 
years ago, the substitution of a long covered.in body, forming the back-bone of the 
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aeroplane and enclosing both the engine and the passengers, for the simple open frame- 
work of former days, and a considerable improvement in stability. In consequence, 
the aeroplane in which the propeller revolved in the rear of the planes has been largely 
replaced by the type known as the “ tractor,” in which the engine, mounted in the bow 
of the body, drives by direct transmission a propeller rotating in front of the planes. 
Generally speaking, the above features apply both to monoplanes and to biplanes, the 
former type consisting of a single plane or pair of outstretched wings, whereas in the 
latter two lifting planes are superposed and interconnected by struts. The relative 
advantages of these two main types are chiefly constructional; the girder shape of the 
framework rendering the structure stronger in the biplane, and leading to its general 
employment where heavy weights have to be carried. In the case of a monoplane, the 
wings are stayed by means of steel wires or cables attached to the landing chassis and to 
an overhead staymast, an arrangement which, while reducing head resistance, presents 
obvious engineering difficulties of a constructional nature. The controlling surfaces 
are usually situated in the tail, fixed to the after end of the body; they consist of an 
ordinary vertical rudder for steering in a horizontal plane, and of a horizontal rudder or 
“elevator” for steering upwards and downwards and for maintaining longitudinal 
balance. Lateral stability is usually controlled either by the process originated by the 
brothers Wright and known as “ warping” the planes, i.e. twisting their rear outer 
extremities to produce an increase in lift on the lowered side and to reduce the lift on 
the raised side, or by the equivalent means of operating balancing flaps attached to the 
rear edge of the planes or mounted in between them. * 

Two further distinctive features mark the recent development of aviation: the vastly 
increased reliability of the aeroplane motor and the evolution of the hydro-aeroplane, 
ous by which is denoted a craft able to rise from and alight upon the sur- 

La face of the water. Two distinct types of aeroplane motors have been cre- 
ated, the rotary air-cooled engine and the water-cooled stationary type, of which the 
former, generally speaking, is most effective for comparatively low powers, while the 
latter is usually employed for the heavy passenger-carrying class of aeroplanes. The 
power developed ranges from 25 h.p. in a small school machine to 140 h.p. in a racing 
aeroplane, or one designed for extended flights. These motors, with the exception of the 
rotary type, show little difference from the average motor-car engine, save only in a con- 
siderable reduction in the weight, which ranges from 2 to 6 Ibs, per horse-power. 

‘The hydro-acroplane owed its first development to the American, Glenn Curtiss, who 
equipped his aeroplanes with floats as carly as tgr0, Two main types have already been 

evolved, though with countless modifications. In the first the only feature 
Brae ses, that distinguishes the marine type from that destined for use on land, is the 

substitution of one or more floats for the ordinary landing chassis, though 
this is sometimes retained in the shape of disappearing wheels. The second class, 
variously termed “ flying-boat ” and “ air-boat,” consists essentially of « long boat- 
shaped hull, wherein the passengers’ seats are contained, and on which the planes are 
built up in the form of a superstructure. This latter type of craft seems destined to a 
greater sphere of utility than the former, by reason of its being better able to withstand 
the battering of waves and the shock of alighting on rough water. General technical 
opinion foresees a greater future for the marine aeroplane than for the terrestrial type, 
owing to the fact that it can be used in the colonies and in undeveloped countries where 
suitable alighting grounds are scarce; while, on the other hand. it would solve the 
difficulty and danger of alighting in a heavy high-speed aeroplane. 

In the sport of aviation, as evidenced in the record of performances during the last 
two years, progress has been startlingly rapid. The year rort was marked by the 

organisation of a series of long-distance cross-country races, among the 
ot er Most noteworthy being those from Paris to Madrid, won by J. Védrines; 
avintion. from Paris to Rome, won by A. Beaumont; the so-called European circuit, 
which extended over 1000 miles through France, Belgium, Holland and 
England with Paris as the starting and finishing point; and the 1000 miles circuit of 
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Britain which was won by A. Beaumont, who beat J. Védrines by one hour in 224 hours’ 
net flying time. In the same year the International Gordon-Bennett Aviation Cup was 
woo by C, Weymann on a roo-h.p. Nieuport monoplane at a speed of 78 m.p.b. In 
1912 the same race was won by J. Védrines on a 140-h.p. Deperdussin monoplane at 
105} m.p.h., which formed the world’s speed record at the end of 1912. 

In other respects performances have been no less remarkable. On December rz, 
19r2, at Tunis, R. Garros created a world’s altitude record by ascending to 19,000 feet. 
On September 11th of the same year, G. Fourny established the latest record for a con- 
tinuous flight, by covering 627 miles in 13 hb. 17 min. The longest flight across-country 
on a single day was made by P. Daucourt, who flew from Valenciennes to Biarritz, 2 
distance of 530 miles, on October 27, r912. A new British duration record was estab- 
lished on October 24, 1912 by H. G. Hawker, who, piloting a Sopwith biplane, remained 
in the air for 8 h. 23 min. 

But the significance of these achievements fades before the truly wonderful develop- 
ment in the aeroplane from a military point of view. In 1912 aviation was definitely 
introduced, as a new arm, into the establishment of all the great armies. 
The first impetus to this movement was given by France, where aeroplanes 
have been employed in the army manoeuvres for several years past. Under the aerial 
law passed in March roz2, the aviation establishment of the French army numbered, 
at the end of 1912, a total of 344 effective aeroplanes divided into 43 sections, distributed 
on a territorial basis, 234 efficient pilots, an equivalent number of trained observers and 
2,200men, Since then, the number of army aeroplanes has been considerably increased 
as a result of a popular subscription which realised over {100,000 in twelve months. 
The French budget for the same year included a vote of £880,000 for military aviation. 

In Great Britain an effective forward step, on similar lines, was made in 1912 by the 
creation of the Royal Flying Corps. This body forms a separate entity from either of 
the two services, from both of which its members are recruited. It comprises a Military 
Wing and a Naval Wing, each divided into sections of 8 aeroplanes. The chief training 
centre is situated at the Central Flying School at Upavon, and its main depot at the 
Royal Aircraft Factory at Farnborough. At the end of 1912, the establishment of the 
Military Wing consisted of one airship and kite section, and three aeroplane sections, 
the personnel and material of which, however, were not complete. Greater progress 
had then already been achieved by the Naval Wing, which had at the end of the year 
established flying stations on the Isle of Sheppey, at Rosyth and in the Humber. In 
1912 the aeroplane was first employed in actual warfare, by the Italians in Tripoli and 
by the Balkan states and the Turkish army in the Balkan war. In both cases, however, 
though valuable services were rendered, the results were somewhat inconclusive, 
owing to the absence of serious opposition in the first case and lack of organisation 
in the second. 

That the aeroplane will be called upon to play a part of ever-increasing importance 
in warfare of the future is no longer open to doubt; but for the present its function ap- 
pears to be confined to scouting and reconnaissance, both tactical and strategical, experi- 
ments with bomb-dropping having proved ineffectual hitherto. 

The active and industrial development of aviation is clearly shown in the following 
list of aeroplane pilots at the end of the years 1910, 1911 and 1912, the figures for the 
latter year being approximate only: 


Use io war.’ 





(J. H. Lepgpose)}. 
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Prosperity and disaster combined to make the years 1910-12 very notable in the 
annals of British shipbuilding. The. or of Merchant Ships in the United Kingdom 
in 1915 reached 1,803,844 tons—almost double that of 1908; and of this total, 1,400,000 
tons were for United Kingdom owners, 60,000 for British Colonial, and 344,000 tons for 
foreign owners, as shown in Column 2 of Table I. In addition 693,300 tons of shipping 
were sold abroad. The world’s output in 1911 exceeded 2} millions, as in Col. 3. 
Glasgow, Newcastle and Sunderland districts each reported more than Germany; 
Greenock and Belfast more than the United States; Middlesbrough and Hartlepool more 
than France. Notwithstanding large additions the total tonnage (Col. 5) , increases 
but slowly, as the annual reduction due to vessels being broken up, jost, etc., amounts to 
about 900,000 tons, including 350,000 tons British Shipping. Table I also shows the 
relation between Merchant and War shipbuilding in 1911, Col. 6 the amount launched 
in each country, and Col. 7 the portion thereof for foreign owners. 


Table I. Shipping of Various Countries (in thousands of tons). 
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Other Countries 
Total... Ber 1,804 2,650 | 30,316 789. 76. 


The United States output fell to 172,000 tons in rg11. The amount building ‘fell 
from 130,000 tons in June rgto to 97,000 tons in June 1911, but increased to 215,000 
tons by October r912, due to the construction of vessels to engage in traffic through the 
Panama Canal. The last three years have seen rapid increases in Germany: the total 
for 1911+-255,532 tons—was however still 63,000 tons less than the record made for 
that country in ro06. The tonnage under construction rose to 467,700 tons in October 
1912 (see also Count Reventlow, Casster’s Mag., December 1911). The output of 
France in thousands of tons has been as fellows: (1892) 17; (1902) 192; (1906) 33; 
{1910) 81; (xpr1) 125; but since March 1911 building has remained fairly steady at 
about 120,000 tons, The output of Holland continues to increase; in Octeber 1912 she 

1 See E: B. xxiv, 867 ot seq. *The statistics are based on Lioyd’s Register of Shipping. 
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had 103,000 tons building, a awmbar of vessgle being equipped with I. C. engines, using 
suction gas and light and heavy oil fuels. 

Lioyd’s Register shows that in rgr2 there were 11 British, 35 German, 12 American, 
and 20 other vessels of over 10,000 tons, and on September 3oth 36 such vessels were 
being built in the United Kingdom. ‘The largest British vessel afloat in 1912 was the 
“ Olympic,” 852.5 ft. long, 92.5 ft. beagn, 45,300 tons gross, 52,300 tons dispt. at 34 ft. 
7 in, draught, 55,000 H.P. and 224 knots speed (for description and drawings see 
Shipbuilder, 1911); but “ Aquitenia,” building by John Brown & Co. of Clydebank for 
the Cunard Co., “ Britannic,” building by Harland & Wolff for the White Star Co., 
“Imperator? and two similar vessels building at Hamburg, are all larger still (see Sit 
William White on “ Maximum Dimensions of Ships,” Am. Soc. N. A.; and Foster 
King, Int. Mar, Congress, rrr). Among German ships, the “Imperator” (Ham- 
burg-American line), launched May 23, 1912, is 881 feet long, 96 feet beam, 6s ft. depth, 
about 52,000 tons gross, has accommodation for over 4,000 passengers and 1,200 crew, 
is fitted with Parsons turbines of 60,000 H.P., driving 4 screws at 185 revs. per min., and 
a speed of 224 knots is expected. One vessel of 35,000 tons and five of 16-19,000 tons 
are also being built in Germany. The largest Dutch vessel (being built at Belfast for 
Holland-Amerika Line) is 740 ft. long, 32,500 tons, has combination T. and R. engines 
for 17 knots, and will carry 3,600 passengers. Thesame firm has in hand the “Ceramic” 
of 18,000 tons for the White Star Australian service. The “ France,” the largest 
French vessel (Comp. Gen. ‘Transatlantique) is 689 ft. long, 75.6 ft. beam, 53.4 ft. depth, 
23,666 tons gross, has turbines of 45,000 H.P., for 24 knots speed, carries 1926 passengers 
and a crew of 600, and is now the fastest foreign vessel on the Atlantic. The Austrian- 
built “ Kaiser Franz Josef I,” 477.5 ft. long, 12,567 tons, 13,000 H.P., r9 knots, carty- 
ing 2,000 passengers, is the largest Austrian vessel. The largest Spanish vessel, the 
“ Reina Victoria Eugenia,” built by Swan, Hunter & Co., is 480 it. long, 61 ft. beam, 32.7 
ft. depth, 10,Q00 tons gross, 10,000 H.P., 17} knots speed. The Allan liners “ Alsa- 
tian” and “ Calgarien,” being built for the Canadian Atlantic service, are 570 ft. 
long, 18,250 tons, and 21,000 H.P. for 18 knots sea speed. The “ Empress of Russia,” 
and “ Empress of Asia,” built by Fairfield for the Can. Pac. service between Vancouver 
and Japan, are 590 ft. long, 68 ft. beam, 46 ft. depth, 15,000 tons gross, 20 knots trial 

184 knots sea speed, carry 1,100 passengers and 475 crew, and will replace the 
original “ Empress” vessels of 6,000 tons in that service. The “ Niagara,” built by 
John Brown & Co., for the Union Shipping Co. of New Zealand for service between 
Vancouver and Australia, is 522 ft. long, 66 ft. beam, 373 ft. depth, 13,500 tons, 12,000 
HLP., carries 667 passengers and a large cargo. The Japanese liner “ Shinyo Maru,” 
of 13,377 tons and 18,500 H.P., turbines as well as hull built in Japan, has been com- 
pleted (sister vessel to “ Tenyo Maru;” see E. B, xxiv, 887, and I... A. ror). 

The “ Medina” (P.&0O.), which on her first voyage (November 1911) took King 
George and Queen Mary to India for the Durbar, is 12,358 tons and 18} knots speed. 
The “ Balmoral Castle” (Union Castle line), which took the Duke of Connaught to 
the Cape on her first voyage in 1911, is 13,361 tons and of 18 knots speed, The “ Cape 
Finisterre,” 14,503 tons, 17 knots, of the Hamburg-South Amerika Line; the “ Arlan- 
za,” 14,760 tons, 16 knots, of the Royal Mail Fleet; the “‘ Orama,” 12,927 tons, 18 knots, 
of the Orient Fleet; and the “ Cameronia,” so, 963 tons, 17 knots, of the ‘Anchor Line, 
are other examples ‘of the new ‘ships of increased size and power recently added to other 
‘well known lines and in most cases still larger vessels are on order. 

The “ City of Detroit,” 6,061 ‘ons gross, the largest Great Lake passenger boat 
(see Int. Mas. Eng. October 1912), is similar in type to the “City of Cleveland” 
(&. B. xziv, 883), The “ Col. J. M. Schoonmaker * of 8,603 tons, 617 ft. long over 
all, 64.2 ft. beam, 34.2 ft. depth, 2,600 H.P., launched in 1912, carrying 13,200 tons at 
10 knots, and her sister vessel are the largest Lake freighters yet built. 

Recentiy:s great demand has arisen for vessels to carry oil in bulk, and 90 such ves- 
sels, exceeding 300,000 tons gross, were being built in November 1912, nearly all under 
the survey of Lloyd's Register, about jrds being for British owners and four for the 
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British Admiralty. Ten of them are about 525 it. long, 66 ft. beam, 34 ft. depth. 10,000 
tons gross, 15,000 tons D.W.; seventeen are being built in the U.S.A. The “ Gulfoil,” 
built by the New York S.B. Co., is 392 ft. long, sr ft. beam, 30 ft. depth, 5,188 tons gross, 
constructed on the longitudinal system and fitted with T. E. engines for 10 knots, 
(For details see Montgomerie, Cassier’s Mag., December 1911.) 

Propulsion.—The total Horse Power of machinery afloat is about 26,000,000. The 
adoption of the turbine has been much more general for naval (7,200,000 H.P.") than 
for commercial vessels (1,300,000 H.P."), but 15 vessels of 100,000! H.P. have now 
been built (chiefly commercial) having high speed turbines and mechanical gearing. 
This system has proved to be convenient and efficient in cargo steamers (“‘ Vespasian "; 
LN.A. 1911), also in light high speed vessels of the cross-Channel type, as in the 
“ Bantonia ” and “ Normannia,” built for the S.W. Railway Co.’s service between 
Southampton and Havre, which showed an economy of about 20 per cent compared 
with that Company’s direct turbine ships “ Caesaria” and “ Sarnia” built a year 
before (Prof. Biles, .W.A. 1912). Increasing numbers of vessels are being fitted with 
a combination of reciprocating engines and turbines: the “ Laurentic,” “ Olympic,” 
“ Niagara” and “ Arlanza” are fitted with three, the “ Rochambeau ” (see Engrg., 
Nov. 22, 1912) and “ Britannic” with four propellers; the large Spanish liner 
“Reina Victoria Eugenia” will also have four, while the sister “Infanta de Borbon,” 
built by Denny, will have three screws and will thus afford an interesting comparison; 
all these vessels have reciprocating engines on two shafts. 

In the “ Aquitania,” “ Imperator,” “ France,” ‘ Empress of Russia,” and some 
other large high powered vessels, turbines are fitted on four shafts; a high-pressure 
turbine is fitted on each wing shaft, the steam passing to an intermediate turbine on 
the opposite wing shaft and thence to a low pressure turbine on one of the inner shafts, 
thus giving three expansians. 

The American navy is carrying out a great experiment in propulsion in three large 
colliers, each of about 20,000 tons displacement, 6,000 H.P., 14 knots speed, 12,000 tons 
cargo. The “ Jupiter” has one Curtis turbo-generator, 2,000 revs., giving alternating 
currents at 2,200 volts, and motors driving two propeller shafts at rro revs., reported 
engine weight 156 tons, compared with 280 tons in the “ Cyclops,” which has two recipro- 
cating engines. The “Neptune” has steam turbines and Westinghouse floating 
frame mechanical gearing (Engineering, August 23d and September zoth 1912). See 
also Mavor, Brit, Assoc. 1911-12: Emmet, Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 1911: Durtnall, 
I.N.A, 1910 and Soc. of Engrs. November 1912; and Catterson-Smith, Liverpool Eng. 
Soc. 1912, concerning proposals for Electric Ship Propulsion. Increasing numbers of 
vessels, including U.S. battleship “Nevada” and one of the 60,000 H.P. Japanese 
cruisers, are being fitted with Brown-Curtis turbines, and the Rateau, Zoelly and 
German turbines are making good progress in European countries. 

Great advances are being made by connecting a high speed turbine to a slow running 
propeller by means of the Fottinger transformer, up to 18,000 H.P. (Fottinger, [.N.A. 
1912), very great savings in space, weight, and fuel consumption being obtained as with 
mechanical gearing, but with an efficiency of about 90% compared with 98% for 
Parsons’s gearing. The economy amid convenience of the turbine for all classes of ves- 
sels has now been well established. Sir Charles Parsons has stated (J.N.A. 1912) that 
with oil-fired boilers, superheated steam (see Yarrow, I.N.A. 1912), and a proper ar- 
rangement of mechanical gearing, the consumptian of fuel can be brought down to .6 
tbs. per I.H.P. per hour, compared with .44 for I. C. Engines. “The Unaflow 
Steam Engine” (Constable & Co.) describes a new type of reciprocating engine invented 
by Prof. Stumpf of Charlottenberg and fitted up to 1,000 H. P. in small vessels. 

‘The use of oil for fuel under boilers continues to increase (the latest U.S. battle- 
ships will burn oil only), and the development of the I. C. engine for ship use is pro- 
ceeding very rapidly (see Milton, .N.A. 1912). Lloyd’s Register reports that, in Sept. 
1912, 34 vessels were being built with I.C. engines, 23 being above 2,000 tons gross, 

‘\Thege figures refer to Parsons turbines only, 
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For modern de ents of the Marine Steam Engine, and comparative ibiliti 
LC. engines, nee Hashtion on © Steammabip Propulsion” Liverpool ng: Soc tarts ake 
Brown, inst. Eng. and Ship. Scodand, 19) tI; aay toon ‘American Soc. . A., 1911; Rosenthal, 

#it. Assoc., 1911: Orde, Parsons, ai ‘ad others, AA E. Coast Iasi, 1912; Dr. Diesel, Inst! 

ME, 1912; and Sir Chas. Partons’s address to N. E. Coast Insta. “7 F 12, 1912. 

The Motor Ship of September 26, 3912 published a list of 32 vessels then under con- 
struction in which heavy'oil (Diesel), engines were being fitted, the aggregate H.P. being 
59,600 and average 1870; 17 were single-acting, four-stroke reversible; 9 were single- 
acting two-stroke reversible; three were of Junker’s type; two were single-acting four- 
stroke non-teversible; and one only double-acting,—a two stroke M.A.N. engine for a 
Woermann liner by ‘Messrs. Blshm and Voss (See Engineer, October 11, 1912), The 
non-teversing engiries are for the ““ Tynemount ” (see Mavor, Brit. Assoc., 1911 and 
1912) of 600 H.P., and 9 knots, having electric transmission gear giving 80 revolutions of 
the propeller for 400 revs, of the engines, and a shallow draught vessel of 1,300 H.P. for 
service on the Congo, in which the engines run at 280 revs. and Fottinger transformers 
are fitted to drive the propellers at 440 revs., giving the boat a speed of 15} knots. The 
largest engines named are of 6,000 H.P., and are for a twin screw vessel of 8,000 tons gross 
and 16 knots speed to be built by Barclay, Curle & Co. 

‘Motors of various powers have been fitted as auxiliaries in numbers of sailing vessels; 
the large French sailing vessel‘ France,” of 6,500 tons D. W. capacity, has I.C. en- 
gines of 1,800 H.P. and twin screws for ro knots. Motors are being fitted in rapidly 
increasing numbers of river steamers (see Syren and Shipping, August 21, 1912), river 
tugs (see Motor Boat, March 9, 1911), lifeboats (see Int. Com. Eng., October 2, 1912), 
fishing craft of all descriptions (see Report of Fishery Board for Scotland, 1912), as well 
ag in small coasting vessels, of which eighteen are being built in Scotland for one firm— 
the Coasting Motor Shipping Co. Lloyd’s Register of 1912 includes 61 yachts of 3,733 
tons having I.C. engines, and indicates a falling off in the building of large steam yachts. 

Table II tontains some particulars of a few of the earliest motor ships fitted with 
Diesel Engines of various types:— 











1]Toller 2. . . 360 | 60 
2 |Vulcanus 4179 500 85 
3 |Selandia 4,964 | 3,500 | 10 5 
4 |Eavestone . 1,770 | 850 | 105 
3 [Monte Penedo $400 | 1,700 105 
1§,000 ton tank vessel 10,000 | 3,500 95 

H F200 ton ton tank vessel $,000 | 2,200 | 110 
2,500 1,500 m1 5 

9 ae ton tank vessel” 1,200 370 625 








s. (1) First motor ship to cross the Atlantic, built by Swan, Hunter & Co. for Canadian 
vate Polar (Swedish) engines; estimated saving on machinery, 60 tons; fuel about 2 tons 
a day inetead of 8 (see also Engineering, May §, 1913; similar engines 520 H.P. in Calgary, 
and isos us P. in tanker Dunling By Calodos m Co.) (2) First seagoing motor vessel 
regula yed in European waters, bait 2 ‘a Holland for Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. 

Erkspoor (Dutch) engines. ( engines of same type in “ Juno,” “ Emanuel Nobel,” 
“ Loudon, o Eburna” and" Jules Henry;” and smaller in “ Sembilan,” “San Antonio" and 
fis"). (3) First large ogean-going motor vessel, built at Copenhagen, Burmeister 
and Wain (Dani eI Sister vessele— Jutlandia,” first British- built poean-ging 
motor vessel, and “ Fionia,” purchased ed by Hamburg. -American Co. renamed “ Christ 
in honour of King of Denmark, and motor ship to arrive in New York. Qe et 
British owned ocean-going motor vessel, built Sir Rayfton Dixon & Co. for Furness, 
Withy & Co, Cores Carats elgho} machinery, a be 68 tons les than if steam, and fuel 
for 30 daye £20 tons cil instead of ‘tong speed (eee also Engencer, 
3 2 Ota). ~Similar engines 750 AP. in eds ms inst Built at Hamburg, Sulser 
(Swiss) engines, t total engine room ‘weights 160 tons or less than half for steam engines, fuel 
consumption about one third, engine room complement haif for steam machinery (see Ini. 
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Mar. is 7.5 Oct. 19:2); {6) The largest oit tanker yet built, to carry 15,000 tons D. W., 


Kry ines, Tong, 66 ft. beam (see also i Engrncersng, April 19, 1912), 
OS Cor eae tare DAW, bs baiting by by Frerche & Co, Germany, for ‘Baten owner 
the Petroleum Steamship ton The Junkers (German) } engines are are a iar construction, 
Rag pistons in each cyhader, the fuel being ignited bet unkers, Germass 

11, ot Fak ‘Int. ier int J July 1912). (8) Cargo boat | ny Hansa line. Ttienbone: 
Carats Engines, larges oO afloat, viz. 1500 B.H.P., cylinders 194 inch diam., 
35” stroke, 115 revs. “tl one shai )) To carry 1500 tons. First Ar merican Diesel-engined 
Commercial v vessel. M.A OT engines. Ship constructed by Staten Island 
Shipbldg. Co., and engines 1 the New London Ship and Engine Co. of Groton, Coan. 


(see Motor shvp, June 6, 1912). 

Suction gas plants have been installed in two small experimental vessels, the “ Elec. 
tric Arc,” in jconjunction with electric drive (see Shipping World, January 3, r9r2), and 
“ Holzapfel I,” in conjunction with Fottinger transformers (see Holzapfel, J.. N.A. 
1912). In both cases after a period of trial the plant has been removed. An 
surveying vessel launched by Napier and Miller in 1912 is fitted with suction gas plant 
and a six cylinder 225 B.H.P. gas engine. In Gas ond Oi! Power, October 3, 1913, an ac+ 
count is given of a 100 H.P. engine by Mr. A. M. Low which runs on solid coa! direct; 
and the case for alcohol fuel is stated in “‘ The Motor,” August 27, 1912. 

Many firms are perfecting the Diesel engine for marine purposes (see Engineer, 
October 18, 1912, for German ), and others are using Gas turbimes to obtain the advan- 
tages of the low consumption of the I. C. engines without reverting to reciprocating 
machinery (see Dugald Clerk and Hans Holzwarth, Bris. Assoc. s912). 

Improvements.—For a review of 50 years progress see Dr. Thearle, 7.N.A. 1912, 
Recent methods for ensuring sufficient strength with increased cargo capacity or speed 
comprise (1) a development of longitudinal construction, {a) raising the middle por- 
tions of the ship on arches, (3) forming fore and aft ridges in the side. 

Details of (r) were given by Mr. J. W. isherwood, J.V.A. 1908. Clearer holds, 
greater strength and a saving of about 10% of weight of structure, are obtained, as well 
as decreased cost of building. The system has been adopted for three-fourths of the 
tank vessels now building, as well as for many other types of vessels in Europe and 
US.A. (see Cleveland, Marine Review, September 1912; also Standard, October 23, tora). 
The system had been adopted in 43 vessels of 176,000 tons by June 1910, rapidly i ine 
creasing to about 250 vessels of 1,200,000 tons by December 1912. (2) The “ Arch” 
system of construction was described by Mr. Maxwell Ballard at the Institute of 
Naval Architects in 1911 (see also Shipping World, April 27, 1910). Three vessels of 
1,500-2,000 tons each have been already built on this system, and two others were 
under construction at the end of r9x2. (3) The “ Monitoria,” built in 1909-10, was 
the first vessel built with “corrugated sides ” and gave the name to the system (see 
papers by Mr. Haver, N.#. Coast Inst. 1910 and 1911, and Captain MaclIlwaine, 
R.U.S, Inst. 1912), Four vessels of the type were afloat at the end of rgt2, and three 
others under construction, all of about 3,000 tons D.W. capacity. 

Anti-rolling tanks (see Z. B. xxiv, 938; Watts, J.N.A. 1883-5; atid Frahm, 1.N.A. 
1gtz) are now being fitted in many large liners and war ships. Large chambers built on 
opposite sides of the ship are about half filled with water, a transverse water channel 
connecting the lower parts of the tanks, and air pipes the upper parts: Valves in the 
air pipes regulate the movement so as to prevent synchronism with wave periods and 
consequent rolling. Tanks were so fitted in the “Inflexible” and other wazships of 
very large metacentric height 30 years ago, and proved very useful, but the practice 
has not been continued in later war vessels where smaller metacentric height is practic- 
able (see also “ Effect of Bilge Keels on Rolling,” Messrs. Idle & Baker, 2.N.Aimo912; 
and “ Applied Stability of Ships,” Heck, Inst. Mer. Engrs. Oct. 1912). 

Incteasing attention is being givett to the study of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering in Germany and Americe as well as in England. Chiefly owing to the 
advocacy of Sir W. H. White and the generosity of Mr. A. F. Yarrow, a national experi- 
mental tank bas in England been provided at Bushey. There is evidence of increased 
power of adaptability of designers to produce vessels specially fitted for the trades ot 
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which they ply, and of greater readiness om the part of the Classification Societies to 
regard such designs on their merits without too hard and fast adherence to well worn 
rules. It is a compliment to Great Britain that the Austrian Veritas Society has 
arranged with Lloyd's Register to adopt their Rules for building ships in their en- 
tirety, and that authorised translations in French and German have become necessary. 

The “ Titanic” Disaster Notwithstanding great progress recent years have been 
notable for serious disasters, such as the disappearance of the ‘‘ Waratah ” in rg09, the 
wrecks of the “ Delhi” and “ Oravia ” and the sinking of the “ Oceana ” in r9ra, but 
the foundering of the “ Titanic ” in mid-ocean on April 15, 1912, after collision with 
an iceberg, when out of 2,224 persons on board only 711 were saved, has eclipsed all 
previous experiences, and has led to much searching of heart as to means of providing 
better security. Enquiries were conducted in New York under Senator W. A. Smith of 
Michigan, and in London under Lord Mersey sitting as Wreck Commissioner with five 
experts as assessors. In both cases recommendations were made that liners should 
have beats for all, regular boat drill, more efficient Wireless Telegraphy arrangements, 
and improved sub-division in construction, Lord Mersey’s Report covers 74 pages and 
deals exhaustively with all the circumstances, as well as the details of the “ Titanic;” 
it showed that six out of fifteen of the main compartments of the vessel were damaged, 
that the ship filled and went gradually dowa by the head without capsizing, and recom- 
mended (a) improvements as above, (b) supervision of ship designs. The recommenda- 
tions (a) were generally endorsed by the Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Trade, who did not however concur in (b). The Board of Trade appointed 
two committees,—one (Bulkheads), with Dr, Denny of Dumbarton as chairman, to 
consider the best means of improving the subdivision of new ships, the second (Boats 
and Davits), with Professor Biles as chairman, to consider questions relating to design 
and ing of boats, supply of motor boats, &c. The Board of Trade also laid draft 
rules before’Pasliament (Pari. paper Cd. 6402 of 1912), requiring (1) great increases in 
the numbers and capacity of boats to be carried by all classes of passenger vessels, and 
(2) the submission of the designs of new ships for examination of stability, proposed 
subdivision &c.; and the Board also took steps to secure international agreement as to 
Wireless Telegraphy and all questions affecting safety at sea. The draft rules went 
considerably beyond the recommendation of the Advisory Committee, and met with 
very serious opposition from many quarters, hut many steamship companies proceeded 
even before official action was taken to supply boats for all on board their vessels, while 
the White Star Company announced that improved subdivision would be built into the 
“ Britannic,” and that the “‘ Olympic ” would be similarly improved. 

The collision between the “Olympic” and H.M.S, “ Hawke” in Spithead on 
September 20, rg1x led to a legal inquiry before the Admiralty Court which showed 
that the interaction (due to “suction ”) between two vessels passing each other was 
much greater than was generally known (see Taylor, Am. Soc. N.A. 1909; also Gibson 
and Thompson, Brit, Assoc. 1912). The President, Sir Samuel Evans, found that the 
cause of the collision was the faulty navigation of the “‘ Olympic ” by her pilot in going 
dangerously near the “ Hawke.” Op the Government’s case for damages, he entered 
judgment however for the owners of the “‘ Glympic,” since the pilot was solely respon- 
sible, and their plea of “ compulsory pilotage ” was therefore a good defence. Both 
Parties appealed against the &adings. 

Worships.—The introduction of the Dreadnought design and the development from 
this vessel to the ‘‘Neptune,” in which the broadside guns are placed en echelon so that 
both pairs of mitiship guns may fire on either broadside, and then to the Orion, in 
which all the heavy guns ere placed on the middle line with a good arc of training on 
each side, were fully discussed by Sir Philip Watts in E. B. xxiv (art. “Ship”). This 
arrangement has been adopted in all the U. S. ships, and in other navies it has been 
closely followed. Particulars of the later of the Orion type-—the “King 
Gearge V” &c. as well as of recent foreign vessals, are given in Table III. - Table IV 
shp iq the several vessels grouped according to Class. The “Invincible” has remained as 
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the standard type for battle cruisers; higher speeds, heavier guns and better armour 
protection, entailing larger dimensions (Table V), With the growth in the sea keeping 
power of destroyers, and the increase in range, speed and power of torpedoes, more pow- 
erful anti-torpedo guns have become necessary in battleships and battle cruisers. 

On August 1, 1912, Mr. E. H. Tennyson D’Eyncourt succeeded Sir Philip Watts as 
Director of Naval Construction in the British Admiralty. His predecessors in the 
office had been educated in the Dockyard Schools and trained in-the Dockyards and at 
the Royal School of Nawal Architecture or the Royal Naval College. Mr. D’Eyncourt 
was educated at Charterhouse, and trained at Elswick Shipyard and the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich; and he had very extensive experience in warship design and build- 
ing at Fairfield and Elswick (see Shipbusider, October 1912). Sir Philip Watts’s con- 
nection with the Admirdlty was however not entirely severed, as he was retained as 
Adviser to the Board on Naval Construction. During the 11 years rg0a-t2 he was 
responsible for the design and construction of no less than 180 fighting vessels (battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers and submarines), aggregating about 1,350,000 tons displace- 
ment, 4,250,000 Horse Power and {117,000,000 cost,—besides a large number of Fleet 
Auxiliaries and small craft of very great variety and interest. Certain characteristic 
features are found in practically all these vessels; all the guns are fought on the weather 
decks, the vessels have high forecastles, no poops, and no topsides, so that the silhouette 
of the T.B.D., the unprotected cruiser, the battle cruiser and the battleship herself have 
the same general features, while in the preceding designs the torpedo boats and des- 
troyers had low forecastles, the cruisers had topsides and poops, the battleships had 
topsides and no forecastles, and battleships and cruisers carried much of their armament 
on the main deck, All classes are also notable for great advances in speed. 

The progress of other than British battleships and battle cruisers may be gathered 


Table III. Particulars of Typical Battleships, 




















1906 | 17,900 Coat £3,813,000 
Total cost £1,061,000. Full, engines 
he ae Sa sh incalental charges Epsom. 
ror | 24,320 Cost £2,327,000 
1pta | 23,100 Coat £3,604,000. 
+ Bldg | 23,600 Cost £2,910,000. 
Ipit | 22,340 Cost £2,600,000. 
Tot2 | 20,000 Cost £2,500,000. 
tyra | 15,460 
+ | Bldg | 23,000 
Bldg. | 27,000 Total, cost not known. Hull and 
cagines only, £1,166,000. 
Tyat | 23,000 Cost £2,800,000, 
Bldg. | 24, 
eaader dg. | 29,130 
Settsu . + + +) rorr | 20,800 
Uapanese) 
Fane eae) 77 | BAB) 30.000 
Moreno. . . prt | 27,600 *| Cost Z2,s00j000, (Curtin Tyshines.) 
(Argentine) 
Ringe Janeiro «| rasa | a7.500 
Ad.Latore. . 
ichiaat bacco [arta 








Nowe. “Barticclars of warships Je is on of Viscount 
etter ular of warships taken chiety from The fev Annyct by Kind permission Fy, 
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from Tables III, IV and V. The triple turret has been extensively adopted ii in Italy, 
Austria and Russia, and is under experiment in America, while France is proposing 
turrets to carry four 12 inch guns in each, but turrets containing more than two heavy 
guns have not yet found favour in Great Britain. 


Table IV. The World's Dreadnoughts. 






































Pn z 
of Names of Ships (Names in Italics chow also the,Clase). 

Guns, 

11" German (4) Nassau, Posen, Rheinland, Westfalen. 

12” | British (10): | German (9) | French (4) Italian (4) USA. @) 
Dreadnought | Ostfriesland | *Jean Bart D, Aligheri Michigan 
Bellerophon | Helgoland *Courbet *C. ds Covour —_| South Carolina 
Temperaire |Thuringen | *France *Lida Vinci — | Delaware 
Superb Oldenburg | *Paris *G. Cesare North Dakota 
St. Vincent | Kaiser 3 nish (5) | Hlersda 
Collingwood | F. d, Grosse veers Utah 
Vanguard | *Kaiserin : Arkansas 
Neptune K Albert, “Ale x10 Wyoming 

peer  Luitpo! Argentine (2) 
Hercules | Austrian (2) Boecckt | eStorano 
Viribus U. Settsu *Rivadavia 
“Tegerthot Chilean (2) Brazilian (3) 
s*4d, Latorre | Minas Gerast 
**Ad. Cochrane | Sao Paulo 
*R. d. Janerro 
— Ee iia teri a 

wy British (16) German (6) French (5) U.S.A. (5) 

«| Orion *Iron Duke _ | *E. Weissenburg| **Bretagne *Texas 
Monarch —_| *Marlborough | *E.K-F.Wilhelm| **Provence New York 
Conqueror | **Delhi *E.Brandenburg) **Lorraine **Nevada 
Thunderer | **Benbow “ge ***Normandie | **Oklahoma 
K. George V | **Q. Elizabeth | ***New Ship | ***L’Orient ***Pennsylvania 
eqgatunen | Sauazite ‘New Ship Italian (4) Turkish (2) 
“Audacious | ***Barham Austrian (2) | **A. Doria {fReshad V 

Eugene | ¢°C- Duilio **°R. i, Hamiss 
**New Ship | ***Morosini Japanese (1) 
i ***Dandolo Fuso 
Summary oF SHIPS 
British 26 German’ tg, U.S.A. 13 Japanese 
it Argentine 
Russian 7 Ttallan Brazilian Spanish Grand 
Chileae rot. 
Totals 42 3 20 


8) 
*Launched but not complete. **Not yet launched. ***Not yet laid down (Dec. 1912), 


The Armoured Cruisers “‘ Edgar Quinet ” and “ Waldeck Rousseau ” (2, B. xxiv, 
912) have been completed by France. The “ Giorgios Averoff ” of 9956 tons, 24 knots, 
7 inch armour, four 9.2 inch, eight 7.5 inch guns, &c., has been completed by Orlando of 
Leghorn, and another vessel of 19,500 tons has been ordered of the Vulcan Yard, for 
Gresce, Germany bas completed several cruisers of the “‘ Augsburg” type (Z. B. xxiv, 
911) but new vessels will probably be of 5,000 tons and 27 knots and carry 4.1 inch 
guns of improved type. A number of vessels of the “Dartmouth” type (E. B. xxiv, 
909), including the * Melbourne ” and “ Sydney ” for Australia, have been built in Great 
Britain, and the sister vessel “ Brisbane ” is being built at Sydney, but eight light ar- 
moured vessels of a new type are now being built for the British Navy. Z#aly is eom- 
pleting scouts of the “ Quarto ” type (Z: B. xxiv, 9133. 
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Table V__ Bottle Cruisers. 

















. | Side 
ot ‘Type of Ship. leur] Toos | AP lee Guns [Armour | Similar Vessels 
6 Tova ee ad wor] 6.0] say | 6” Hate and indomabe 
769,200) x 
Anstralist and New 
26,350 Royal. 
rs Fs a8o/ Sig" | ov | Petnees Royal 
[eee [asse| room] 8e| CaN] "| COTE ace 
(Queen Mary and Tiger seh aaer 
7 
Gmas 
3 VonderTaon . . . «| 1009 } 10,100! 71, 2 or" Cost £1,833,000. 
“ 1g 
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For Australian Govt. Presented by New Zealand Govt. 
Destroyers are being built in great numbers by the various Powers. Particulars of 
several are given in Table VI. The “ Parramatta ” and “ Yarra” were built to Prof. 
Biles’s design and steamed out to Australia; a sister vessel “ Warrego” was built at 
Fairfield, taken to pieces, sent out by steamer and put together in Australia, where three 
similar vessels, “‘ Derwent,” “ Swan” and “ Torrens,” are being built 








‘Baxrisa— 
Acasta Class. - | 1912 | 260 | 935 Admiralty dengo (31-32 knots on 
Lureber sss ror2 | ass | 780 ‘Yarrow design (35 $4 kts on tril) 
Parramatta, . «| toro | 245 700 Austraben ty pe. 


Grawan— 
G 186, V. 192,8 176, 
fe ee 35 kts reported on tna! 


Frencu— 


Buson &e. . . «| tore | 4s | 0 3S 3 kts reported on trial. 


AEG. turbines, 36 knots an trial, 
ror | 246 | 650 35 kts reported on trial, 


xp1a | 266 | 800 
vor | 989 | oraz 
s+ | or 1,200 





tort | 285 | 3.050 





tf xgra | 320 | 500 Sur building by J.S. White. 


* Four ult by ‘Laird, sold to Grecce Sepiember ips, end renamed. “Eagle, “ Panther,” “Leap,” “ Falco.” 

France still takes the lead in developing Submarines, which are being built with 
success by all the Great Powers, Particulars of a few recent boats are given in Table 
VII, but very litgle is published about these craft. roe 
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Table VII. Submarines. 











Name. Date. | L¢R8*) ons. | Hp. | SPC! No, of torpedo tubes, 
Frenca— 
Gustave Zédé . . | tort | 240 | 780 | 4800 | 20 | Fight 
1000 |... | 10 
Charles Brun. . .| 1910 145 | 350| 1300] 15 | Seven 
450 on To 
Tratian— 
Atropo . . . . .{ 1912} 146 | 240] 700] 124 | Kruppdesign two tubes 
—_—| — — | See Eng. 12-7-1912, 
goo] 8 
AMERICAN 
Gs.'s) 3 .| I91I | 160 400} 1200) 14 | Six 
S25 955. 

















The Engineer of December 1911 gives photos of the German U.8. Recent boats are 
fitted with wireless telegraphy, armed with small disappearing guns, and are capable 
of long seq voyages in any weather without escort. British boats “ E,1” to “E, 16” 
are being built to Admiralty design. (See Sir P. Watts’s paper, 7.N.A. 1912.) 

Diesel Engines for Warships—Russia has built several river gunboats of 600 to 950 
tons propelled by heavy oil engines of 1000 H.P. Germany has fitted experimental 
engines in ag old torpedo boat, and also in a small tender nemed “ Mentor ” which has 
two Krupp engines of 350 H.P. each. Holland is building gunboats—-" Brinio ”— 
of 540 tons with two Werkspoor engines of 600 H.P. each, to give 16 knots. The 
British destroyer ‘“ Hardy ” is to be fitted with two Thornycroft engines for economi- 
cal cruising, in combination with steam turbines for high speed. In England the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill, has informed Parliament that 
“oil as a fuel offers enormous advantages to sbips of all kinds and particularly to the 
smallest kind;” and a Royal Commission was appointed in 1912, with Lord Fisher as 
Chairman, “ to report on the means of supply and storage of Liquid Fuel in peace 
and war and its application to warship engines whether directly or by Internal 
Combustion.” Q.H. Narnetu.) 


INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES ' 

Considerable progress has been made during roro-r3 in the development of the 
various types of internal-combustion engines, more particularly in the smaller petrol 
engines for motor-cycles, motor-cars, and aeroplanes, and in oil engines (Diesel) for land 
and marine purposes. At the same time, the large gas engine using producer gas or 
blast-furnace gas has been increasing its reputation for reliability and economy, and 
is daily finding new applications where formerly steam-power plants were used, 

Peirot Engines——The classic racing competitions in England, France, and America 
have given an invaluable impetus to the improvement of the smaller petrol engines for 
cycles andcars. In England particularly, the racing-track at Brooklandsenables manu- 
facturers in the course of a few hours to subject their engines to a more crucial test for 
endurance than could be obtained by months ef trialon the road. Such engines in every- 
day use are working normally at a small fraction of their maximum power, the full 
power only being called upon for short periods when climbing steep hills. Hence the 
value of (say) an hour’s run on a racing track in a tace or an attempt at record-breaking. 

The metercyele industry in Great Britain and America is expanding by leaps and 

See E B. xi, 495 et'seg. (“Gas Engine”), and xx, 4 efseg. (OH Engine”), 
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bounds. Fer motor-cycles an air-cooled four-cycle single-cylinder ine of 34 H.P. 
(not exeeeding 00 cubie centimetres cylinder capacity) ithe type. most widely used. Such 
an engine as made by Radge Whitworth Ltd., bore 85 mm., stroke 88 sim., has given 8.4 
brake H.P. at a speed of 3,060 revolutions per minute, in a bench-test of 87 minutes 
duration. ‘The corresponding mean effective pressure on the piston, calculated from the 
brake H.P. is 69 Ibs. per square inch. Twin-cylinder engines are also much in favour; 
while water-cooling aad the two-stroke cycle are usedon many motor-cycleengines,  Engla 
and America are pre-eminent in the motor-cycle industry. In France, the home of the motor- 
car, its use of the motor-cycle is not so widespread as in England. In Germany, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, excellent motor-cycle engines are manufactured. 

Tn motor-car engines, the four-cylinder water-cooled type! is pre-eminent. Asan example 





of mod rformances of such engines, that of a 15 H. P. engi inch bore, 4} inch 
oer” Crossley Motors Ltd. may be noted. “The bruise aie so Her atta: 
revolutions per minute, 16 H.P. at 800 revolutions per minute, the corresponding M.E.P's, 
‘on the piston calculated from the B.H.P. being respectively 90 and 108 bs. per sq. in. 

The sleeve-valve engine? is made by a few firms, but there are no signs of its wider 

adoption by engine makers in place of the usual t-valve engine. 

interesting petrol engine, designed by Dr. A. M. Low, has been recently made by 
F. E. Baker, Ltd., the ghject being to obtain more power from an engine of given cylinder 
capacity. The principal feature in the Low engine is that petrol vapour under high presaure 
is injected into the cylinder, in which a of fresh air has previousty been compressed. 
Liquid petrol is pumped into an annular jacket surrounding the cylinder, when the engine 
has been wai up fhe petvol is vapourised, and the pressure in the jacket rises to 1,000- 
af Ibs. per sq. in, A valve controls the rate as well as the period of admission of the vapour, 
which burns immediately it mixes with the air. This double control has the effect of render: 
ing the engine extremely flexible, that is, it runs smoothly under all conditions of speed and 
load. The engine made is of fingle-cylinder, four-cycle type, 78 mm. bore, 104 mm, stroke, 
499 c.c. capacity, and is rated at 15 H.P. 

Commercial motor-vehicles are coming daily into wider use. In London the number 

of mnotor- bases running in 1912 ras over 2,000, and is etill being ing increased | almost dat pihey 

rovide facilities for passenger carrying which previo not exist, and are chang. 
Me the character of the street tute The fnotor-bue has established itself in suc fut 
competition with the electric tramway; in fact it may be said to have given a halt to any 
further considerable extensions of tramway. reyes. ‘The growth of the motor-car industry 
is phenomenal. One American firm alone, Ford Company, is said to have prepared for 
an output of 200,000 cars for the year 1913. 

Gas Engines.—Great activity is manifest in the production of large gas engines. 
Germany led the way, and a few American makers, ¢. g. the Allis Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee, and the Snow Steam Pump Company, Buffalo, were early in the field; but 
until a few years ago, British makers kept aloof from the production of large gas engines. 
The Lilleshall Co., Ltd., Oakengates, Shropshire, however, have supplied for a railway 
electric power station, near Yokohama, Japan, four engines of the Niirnberg type each 
rated at 2,130 brake H.P. when running at 94 revolutions per min. Each cylinder is 1,200 
mm. (47} in,) bore, 1,300 mm. (51} in.) stroke. This type was first developed by the 
Maschinen-Fabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg A.G. and is now made by numerous licensees in 
various countries. It works on the four-stroke cycle, is double-acting, has water-cooled 
pistons and piston rods, and is usually made when space permits with two cylinders in 
tandem. There are thus two effective strokes for each revolution of the crank-shaft. 
In contradistinction to the usual practice in gas engines of moderate power, the cylinder, 
with its water-jacket casing and the valve pockets, is made in one casting. The design 
of the cylinder casting is such that there are no abrupt changes of form, and the water 
space between the inner and outer cylinders is ample, The old trouble of cracking of 
castings, exposed on one side to the heat of combustion of the gaseous fuel and on the 
other side to the cooling actioa of the water, has been successfully overcome in the sizes 
of engines made up to the present. For successful design of large gas engines, such 
castings should be of as simple and symmetrical form as possible. The large gas engines 
of modified Oechelhiuser type,? made by W. Beardmore & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, have their 

, Jong cylinders in which two barrel-pistons work, made each of three plain-flanged pipes, 
the middle piece being short and forming, when the two pistons are closest together, the 
combustion chamber. Separate annular castings for the inlet and exhaust boxes sur- 

See HZ. B. xx, 38, fig. 5. *See B. B. xx, 39 fig. 6. 

See E. B. xi, 500, 
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round the ports in the cylinder, which are uncovered by the piston barrels when furthest 
apart, ‘The cylinder and annular exhaust box are immersed in a water-tank. 

Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., Manchester, have recently made “Duplex” gas 
engines up to soo B.H.P. on a modified Koerting-Clerk type! with no valve-gear, and 
the type seems to be suitable for gas engines of very large power. The whole cylinder- 
unit, consisting of a pair of equal side-by-side cylinders, presents extremely simple forms 
of single-walled castings particularly suitable for use in gas engines. It is made up of 
two U-tube castings placed end to end, the inlet and exhaust. ports being at the joints, 
while flanges on the cylinders some distance from the joint retain between them the inlet 
and exhaust boxes. The cylinder-unit is placed in a water-tank. Each piston uncovers 
the cylinder port at both ends of its stroke, as in the Koerting-Clerk type. The two 
cranks are set nearly parallel, one having a slight angular lead so that the exhaust port 
is uncovered before the inlet port. When both ports are uncovered the charge of air 
and gas from the pump displaces the exhaust gases before it, the gases in the inlet 
cylinder passing through the connecting passage to the exhaust cylinder and thence 
through the exhaust port. 

‘The cheapest fuel for gas engines is _ given off from iron blast furaaces and from 
coke-ovens, formerly a waste product. y and America blast furnaces and rolling 
mills for the production of steel fates and rolled sections are usually associated in the same 
or Helghbourtag. works; hence the extensive use of large gas engines. In Great Britain 
the same conditions do not hold to the same extent, but the continual endeavour to re- 
duce costs of production will compel the rearrangement of iron pnd steel works, so that large 
gas engines may profitably utilise the tremendous pawer aow ruaning to waste.” 

Oil Engines—The most rapid progress is being made in the application of the Diesel 
engine? for stationary and marine powerplants. Fishing-boats, barges, yachts, and large 
ocean-going ships are now running successfully with Diesel oil engines. The large 
marine oil engines have usually 4, 6, or 8 vertical cylinders, working either on the two- 
stroke or four-stroke cycle. The pistoms are usually air-cooled; starting and reversing 
is effected by a supply of compressed air at a pressure of 250-400 Ibs. per sq. in. The 
“ Selandia,” built by Burmeister & Wain, Copenhagen, and the “‘ Jutlandia,” built by 
Barclay, Curle & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, are sister ships of 5,000 tonnage, 7,500 tons carry- 
ing capacity, with a service speed of r2 knots. The propelling machinery consists of 
twin screws, each shaft being driven by an eight-cylinder single-acting four-stroke cycle 
engine. Each cylinder is 20.87 in. bore, 28.74 in. stroke. The indicated horse power 
is 7,500 at a speed of 140 revolutions per min. The Werkspoor Works, Amsterdam; 
the Augsburg-Niirnberg Works; Sulzer Bros., Winterthur, and many other firmsin Ger- 
many, Italy, and England are also building marine oil engines of large power. 

For marine propulsion, the Diesel oil engine offers considerable advantages as com- 
pared with steam turbines and boilers. The boiler space is saved, and the oil fuel-tanks 
can be arranged in positions that cannot be used for cargo, whereas coal-bunkers occupy 
space that might otherwise be available for cargo. A separate set of steam turbines is 
required for reversing, while for naval purposes in which the maximum power of the 
machinery is only required for short periods, a third set of “cruising” turbines is 
usually installed, on account of the low economy of steam turbines running at less than 
full power. One set of Diesel engines can perform all three functions; the fuel-injection 
valve-gear being srranged to admit the oil spray during a longer or shorter period of 
the piston’s stroké, giving fall or low power as required, white the valve-gear for revers- 
ing is an integral part of the —— just as with piston steam erigines. 

Fuel for Oil @ Engines. .—The growth in the demand for olf fuel, from the volatile petrol to 
the poy, residue left after “digillation of the purer grades from the crude petroleum, dud 
to the  eistok oar industry and the sevelonment of the Diseel eoaine, bas beta more rapid 
1] the ancrense af the supplies, the effect being that at present the piices of all grades of 
oil fuel are nearly double what they stood ar three year ago, The fature of the lnternal- 
combustion-engine “industry i ‘in all Yes beaches depends largely on an padequate supply of 

‘Whe high price bave stimulated the pisaaction ot of ie! from hitb neg 
Eco ae in the manufacture of cess is being used 


cheap fuel. cos bas 
“eri. by-preduct f 
4B, B. xi, 499. 3See E. B. xi, 497-8. See B. B. xx, 43 
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Diesel engines. In Germany alone, the output during 1912 was estimated to be 450,000 
tons, the average price 458. per ton. 3,000 new coke-ovens were installed in 1912, and for 
1915 in Germany alone the estimated output of creosote oil is 900,000 tons. These figures, 
large as they seem, are small in comparison with the total amount of coal now used for 
steamship propulsion. ‘The evolution of a successful intemal-combustion engine using coal 
power as fuel may be another great step in the forward progress of fra production. 


(ARCHIBALD SHARP.) 
STBAM BOILERS! 


There has been very little change in 1909-13 in the design or construction of the vari- 
ous types of steam boilers used. Modifications have been due either to the use of 
somewhat higher steam pressures or to the more general application of superheating. 

‘The increase of steam pressures is more noticeable in marine practice than in other 
cases. At the present time many marine boilers are being made to work at pressures of 
from 215 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. per square inch, supplying steam to quadruple expansion en- 
gines. Where triple expansion engines are used the most common pressute is 180 dbs. 
per square inch, The strength necessary for the extra pressure is generally obtained 
by using thicker plates for the shells and more closely pitched stays for the combustion 
chambers. In numerous boilers for large ocean liners, where the question of weight 
to be carried assumes an exceptional importance, steel plates having a tensile strength 
of from 35 to 38 tons per sq. in. have been used for the cylindrical shells, whereas that 
of ordinary boiler shell plates is from 28 to 32 tons per sq. in. 

An improvement has been introduced by one firm of steel plate makers, who now roll 
long plates having two different thicknesses, the two end portiorfs being thinner than the 
part near the middle of the length. The variation of thickness is made gradual over a 
space of about six inches. The thicker portion can be arranged in position and in di- 
mensions with precision. Such plates can be made in widths up to, but not exceeding 
seven feet. They are used for the wrapper plates of the combustion chambers of marine 
boilers, the thin parts being employed for the sides of the chambers, which are supported 
by numerous screwed stays, whilst the thick central portions form the bottoms of the 
chambers which are unstayed. 

‘The use of superheated steam has become more frequent in marine and stationary 
work, but more especially so in locomotive boilers. In practically all cases the super- 
heaters are formed of pairs of headers made of cast steel, connected together by numerous 
steel tubes which form the superheating surfaces. One beader of each pair is connected 
by a steam pipe with the stop valve on the boiler, and when in use the saturated steam 
from the boiler enters this header, then traverses the small superheating tubes and passes 
into the other, whence it is conducted through suitable steam pipes to the engine, 

The steam pipe arrangements are sometimes made so that all the steam must pass 
through, the superheaters; in other designs regulating valves are provided which permit 
of any desired proportion of the steam passing through the supetheater, the remainder 
being mixed with the superheated steam before passing to the engine. This plan per- 
mits of the temperature of the steam entering the cylinders being regulated through a 
certain range so that the temperature which experience shows to be most advantageous 
can be used, About 600° F. is generally considered to give the best result, 

In locomotives the regulation of the temperature of the steam is effected by more or 
less throttling the passage of the heated furnace gases in their passege across the super- 
heating tubes. It is customary to use only iron or steel for the superheated steam 
pipes to the exclusion of copper. It is also necessary to fit a safety valve to the super- 
heater if the arrangement permits of its being shut off from the boiler at any time. 

In the &. B, article, figures 11 and 12, superheaters are shown of the types used and 
in the positions adopted with stationary boilers of the Babcock and Wilcox and of the 
Stirling types. In some marine boilers the superheaters are fitted in the uptakes, where 
they are exposed to the heat of the products of combustion after the gases have left the 
ordinary boiler tubes. In such cases as the temperatures to which the superheating 
surfaces are exposed are not very high only'a low degree of superheat is possible. The 

1 See E. B. iv, 141 ef seg. 
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supetheater most frequently fitted in marine boilers is, however, that known as the 
“ Schmidt ” superheater. This is a modification of the Schmidt superheater so generai- 
ly employed on the Cantinent of Europe, for locomotive boilers, which is also now being 
introduced for the same purpose into England. 

Tn the marine , the pairs of headers are placed in the smoke boxes of the boilers. 
‘The superheating abe: are of small diameter and are made of seamless steel. They are 
formed in a series of hair-pin loops, each loop being placed in one of the smoke tubes of the 
boiler, extending to within about ine inches of the box end. The arrangement is such 
that each ‘of the series consists of 4, 5 or 6 loops according to the design of the boiler, the 
total number employed being sufficient to ide each of the smoke tubes with its superheat- 
ing tube. In a two furnace boiler only one pair of headers is used, placed in frent of the 
space between the nests of tubes, and the su} ting tubes are symmetrically placed on 
both sides of the headers. In three furnace boilers two pairs of headers are used, and the 
superheater tubes are more closely placed on one side of tie header than on the other to suit 
the arrangement of the smoke tubes. 

For use in amoke tubes 24 inches outside diameter the superheating tubes are made 19 mm. 
outside diameter and 24 mm. thick, Where 32 inch smoke tubes are used the superheater 
tubes are 23 mm. outside diameter and are 3 mm. thick. The total superheating surface 
is usually about two fifths of the heating surface of the boiler proper. 

The employment of this form of superheater makes very little difference in the design 
of the boiler, with the exception that the ratio of heating surface to grate surface is somewhat 
less than, where no superheating ig employed. 

In locomotive boilers the design has to be considerably modified. Many of the usual 
poss call pubes are replaced by thee cowa-of lacge tubes which are gencoully from 44 
inches to 54 inches in diameter for the Ercater portion of their length, reduced about } inch 
in diameter for about 10 inches at the firebox end A to penne of better water circulation over 
the tube plate, In each of these large tubes one section of the superheater is placed. This 
consists of a long seamless steel tube shaped as a four-fold bend. The two ends of the tube 
are bent upwards and are expanded into one rectangular flange which by means of one central 
stud and not is secured to the header. In this case one header only is used, placed in the 
smoke box. It is made of cast iron of the special quality used for cylinders, and is formed 
with two passages, one serving as the inlet for the saturated steam and the other as the outlet 
for the supefheated steam. 7 : 

The Practice with locomotive boilers is to make the superheating tubes with about one 
fifth of the total heating surface of the boiler, The damper retards or entirely cuts off the 
flow of furnace gases past the superheating tubes when there is litgle or no demand for steam 
from, the boiler. never the Schmidt superheater is used arrangements are made for 
keeping the superheating tubes and the enclosing smoke tubes free from soot and scoriae 
by means of a steam jet from a flexible tube. QJ. T. Maron.) 
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1, ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS 

The importance of exact measurement in ail electrical work has led to great attention 
being paid to improvements in methods for measuring electric currents, voltages, and 
power, especially in connection with alternating currents of low and high frequency. 
‘The direct reading potentiometer has been of such use in all direct current measurement. 
that the invention of a similar instrument for alternate current work has long been de- 

sired, This has now been provided in Dr. Drysdale’s alternate potentiometer. 
an ordinary direct current potentiometer, but has an elec- 
trodynamometer in series with the slide wire to adjust an alternating current to the same 
root-m juare value ag the direct current, which makes a known fall of potential down a 
certain length of the wire. In addition to the seual resistances for regulating thie current, 
the alternating current is supplied through a phase-shifting transformer, which enables its 
phase to be varied through 180°. If then it ts desired to measure an alternating current 
wokage, which may be reduced in any required ratio by 2 transformer, this volt is bal- 
anced against the fall in voltage down the slide wire which is produced when the élide wire 
is traversed by an alternating current taken from the same source 60 as to have the same 
frequeacy. To do this the P ase as well as the strength of the alternating current in the 
slide wire must be capable of adjustment. The balance is determined by using a vibration 
ralvanometer in place of the movable coil galvanometer employed with direct currents. 
¢ absolute value of the fall in potential down known lengths of the slide wire is obtained 
in the ugaal way by a direct current and the aid of a standerd Weston cell, Hence if we 

shSee'. B. articles referred to under Prysics: Electricity in Index Volume, p. 949. 
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always work with one standard value of either direct or alternating current the slide wire 
can be gradnated to show voltages directly from either alternating or continuous currents, 
By the use of an appropriate vibration galvanometer of the Tinsley type the Drysdale 
potentiometer may be used for measuring ‘ing voltages even up to a frequency of 
1,000 p. p.s. It is therefore extremely useful in telephonic measurements. By the use 
of low recistance inductionless shunts it can measure large alternating current 

Another recent alternating current instrument of considerable utility is the iron 


cored wattmeter of Dr. Sumpner. 

In this instrument an electromagnet of laminated iron is wound over with coils of thick 
wire of low resistance. These coils are connected _as a shunt across the terminals of the 
appliance in which the power is to be measured. The field of the magnet is therefore pro- 
portional to the time integral of the voltage when the terminals are connected to an alter- 
nating current supply. _ In the field of this magnet moves a pivoted coil with index needle, 
the coil taking current from an air core transformer the primary circuit of which is in series 
with the power absorbing circuit. Hence the secondary current in the coil varies as the 
time rate of change of the main current. The coil is constrained by a controlling spring and 
its deflections are then proportional to the mean value of the of the magnet ‘and the 
current in the coil. When the frequency of these is the same mean product is propor- 
tional to the mean product of the voltage drop across the terminals and the current ia the 
power absorbing circuit and therefore to the power taken up by it. Hence the instrument 
can be graduated to read power directly and can be arranged to read very small powers. 

Another recently devised arrangement for alternating current measurement is the 
capacity bridge of Fleming and Dyke, by means of which the capacity of condensers 
having considerable leakance can be measured and the leakance or conductivity deter- 
mined at the same time for alternating currents. ° 

It consists of three condensers connected like the arms of a Wheatstone’s Bridge. Two 
of these, condensers, (Cu.Cd) are simple adjustable air condensers and the third (Ca) has in 
series with it a variable resistance Rs. fourth arm of the bridge consists of the leaky 
condenser to be measured. In the bridge circuit a telephone is inserted and the conjugate 
points are connected to an alternator giving a simple stne curve electromotive force. The 
adjustment consists in varying the capacities and resistance until silence ie produced in the 
telephone. The capacity C of the condenser under test is then given by the expression 


wets ‘ ion S = = = 
Cc “Cs and its conductivity S by the expressionS=pCx, where x=pCsRz, p 


ars and n is the frequency. By the use of this appliance the above named investigators 
have examined the conductivity of numerous dielectrics for alternating currents of ‘telephonic 
frequency and proved that the conductivity is in general ter than the direct current 
conductivity and is a linear function of the frequency » of the form S=A+Bn. 








2, ELECTROCHEMISTRY AND ELECTROMETALLURGY 


The applications of the thermal and chemical properties of an electric current in 
industrial manufacture have become very extensive of late. Many products of great 
commercial value can now be prepared electrically in virtue of the high temperatures 
attainable which could not otherwise be produced. A good example is the substance 
called carborundum, which is a carbide of silicon first prepared by E. G. Acheson in 
1891. It is extremely hard and now largely used as a substitute for emery in grinding 
wheels and polishing. It is produced at Niagara Falls by passing a current through & 
mixture of sand coke and sawdust which is thereby raised to a temperature of 1950° C. 
‘The chemical reaction is, Si0;+3C=2CO+SiC. The carbon monoxide escapes aad is 
burnt outside the furnace. More than 3,000 tons of this are made annually at Niagara. 
Acheson also prepares in the same manner graphite from coal (anthracite) and various 
lubricating materials are in turn made from this graphite. Ail forms af carbon pass inte 
gtaphite at a sufficiently bigh temperature. Over 2,000 tons of graphite per annum 
are now produced at Niagara Falls by this electrical process, and Acheson has dis- 
covered methods of manufacturing aot only the hard graphite suitable for electrodes, 
crucibles and other objects, but a soft oleaginous graphite for making lubricants. 

Another extremely large electrothermal industry, in fact one of the largest, is the 
manufacture of calcium carbide by electrically heating to a very high temperature lime 
and pure coke or coal, ‘The chemical reaction is CaQ-+3C=CaG+CO. The calcium 
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carbide is eniployed for the production of acetylene gas for illumination which it yields 
by treatment with water reproducing calcium hydrate CaC.+2H,O0=CaHs0:+ (Hs. 

Another large use of calcium carbide is in the manufacture of calcium cyanamide or 
nitrolime, which is produced when nitrogen gas is passed over calcium carbide at a high 
temperature. This substance is used as a fertiliser for soils. The manufacture of 
calcium carbide is carried out on a large scale at Odde in Norway, where 23,000 horse 
power are taken from the river Tysse and used for creating electric current. Air is 
liquefied and the nitrogen gas separated from the oxygen and used for the praduction of 
nitrolime. In rgr0 the total production of calcium carbide amounted to nearly 250,000 
tons, and some 15,000 tons were used for making nftrolime. An industry of immense 
importance which is wholly dependent on the cheap supply of electric energy fs the 
manufacture of aluminium from cryolite and bauxite. ‘The modem process of aluminium 
production is the result of the work of Hall in America and Héroult in France, The 
mineral cryoliteis a double fiuoride of aluminium and sodium. If it is crushed and 
mized with powdered fluorspar (calcium fluoride) the mixture can be used and 
in the liquid state dissolves alumina, In the manufacturing process the alumina is 
prepared from bauxite, 2 crude aluminium hydrate. A mixture of cryolite, fluorspar 
and pure alumina is placed in an iron crucible lined with graphite and melted. When 
fluid a graphite electrode is plated in the mixture and made the anode by which an 
electric current is passed through the liquid. The alumina is decomposed and metallic 
aluminium is deposited at the bottom of the crucible. The success of the process de- 
pends on the fact that molten metallic aluminium has a greater density than the fused 
electrolyte, and hence falls to the bottom and is protected from oxidation. Ifthe voltage 
used per cell is not more than 5 or 6 volts the alumina alone is electrolysed and the 
cryolite and fluorspar remain unaltered. This process is now carried out on a large 
scale at Niagara Falls, and also at the extensive works of the British Aluminium Com- 
pany at Logh Leven in Scotland and at the Fails of the Foyers on Loch Ness, where 
30,000 horse power are utilised for this purpose. By proper adjustment of the current 
the heat created keeps the charge of salts fluid, and the pots only need aluminic hydrate 
to be added at intervals and the pure metallic aluminium to be drawn off at the bottom, 
At Niagara each pot has a current of 7,000 to 10,000 amperes passed through it at about 
5 volts, or takes nearly 60 H.P., and produces 112 Ibs. of aluminium per day. This 
process has now killed all other chemical processes and reduced the price of the metal to 
something near 1s. 10d. alb., with an annual output of nearly 15,000 tons. 

Another very large industry dependent on the electric furnace is the production of 
ferro-alloys, Metallurgists have discovered the rematkable change in properties pro- 
duced in carbon steel by the addition of a small fracture of 1 per cent of certain other 
metals such as chromium, vanadium, tungsten, or nickel. Thus 0,6 per cent of vanadi- 
um added to ordinary steel nearly doubles its tensile strength and resistance to vibra- 
tion. If chrorhium is added, the chrome-vanadium steel has most valuable properties 
in resisting shock and is largely used for motor car axles. In the manufacture of such 
steel the small percentage of special metal is best added in the form of an iron alloy. 
The manufacture of these ferro-alloys of iron, tungsten, nickel, vanadium, etc., is now 
conducted in electri¢ furnaces on an immense scale at the Girod works at Ugines in 
France and elsewhere, also the preparation of an alloy called ferro-silicon used for im- 
perting special qualities te cast iron and steel. 

Another electro industry of vast importance is the manufacture of nitric acid from 
the nitrogen of the air. A few years ago Sir W. Crookes drew attention to the approach- 
ing exhaustion of natural fertilizers such as guano and the natural nitrates, and the 
netessity for making them from atmospheric nitrogen to maintain the world’s supply of 
wheat. This is now carried out on an immense scale in Norway and Switzerland by 
hydroelectric power. One process, a3 worked out by Birkeland and Eyde and Schén~ 
herr, depends on the fact that when air is blown through an electric arc nitric oxide (NO) 
is produced, and this can take up oxygen from the air and form nitrogen peroxide{NQh), 
wi rattion on water produces nitricacid. In the Birkeland-Eyde process a power- 
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ful alternating current arc is formed between two water cooled electrodes with high 
voltage. This arc is spread out into 2 flat disk of flame by a magnetic field at right 
angles, and the arc itself is formed in a flat furnace chamber. Air is blown through the 
chamber, and the issuing gases are allowed to take up oxygen in a reaction chamber and 
then conducted up towers filled with lumps of quartz down which water trickles, The 
nitrous fumes produce nitric acid, which is concentrated and neutralised with either 
soda or lime water, this producing sodic or calcic nitrate. This artificial nitrate has now 
obtained a sale as a fertiliser. At Notodden in Norway the process is conducted on a 
large scale, water power amounting to 30,000 H.P. or upwards being used for generating 
the efectric currents. Each arc furnace takes 700 kilowatts through which 25,000 litres 
of air pass per minute, the whole plant being capable of 1,500 kilograms of 100 per cent 
nitric acid per day. This factory has been open since 1905. In the apparatus of 
Schonherr used by the Badische Anilinfabrik an arc is formed in a tubular furnace 
between metallic electrodes, and air is sent up the tube with a whirling motion which 
keeps the arc in the centre line. Each tube absorbs 1,000 H.P. The Badische 
Anilinfabrik has combined with the Birkeland-Eyde Company, and altogether some 
400,000 h.p. will shortly be utilised in Norway in the fixation of nitrogen. 


3. Ramway Execrrirication anp Power TRANSMISSION 

‘The great progress made in the generation of electric currents on a large scale is 
shown in the immense number of Power Stations now existing in the world, partly 
hydroelectric ot deriving their energy from water power, and partly coal-steam electric 
stations. 

The hydroelectric stations have obtained much their greatest development in Can- 
ada, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Italy, the United States, and other countries where 
water power is abundant. The hydraulic arrangements depend essentially on whether 
a low or high fall of water is available. If a high falt is utilised the power station may 
be located at the lower level and the water brought down to it by large iron tubes from 
an upper reservoir or lake. In this case the water motors, Pelton wheels or turbines, 
are placed at the base of the fall pipes and discharge the water into a river or channel. 
In other cases, such as Niagara, the turbines are placed at the foot of the penstocks and 
a long shaft extends up to the power house at a higher level. The dynamos are in all 
cases direct coupled to the water motors and may be direct current dynamos or single 
or polyphase alternators. The cost of such a hydroelectric installation varies very 
much according to the preliminary engineering work necessary to utilise the water, also 
with the size of the water motor units and whether the fall of water is low or high. In 
round numbers it may vary from £25 per horse power of output for low falls to £5 with 
high falls, An increase in the size of unit tends to economy, In the latest additions to 
Niagara Falls power house the sizes of turbines installed are from 10,000 ta 12,006 H.P., 
whereas the earlier units were 5,000 H.P. size. 

The chief item of cost in connection with distribution of power electrically is the trans- 
mission line, The reduced cost of aluminium has now made it economical to employ that 
metal for conductors, since its specific gravity is one third that of copper and ita i 
conductivity only half as much again. improvements made in high tension oil switches 
and the control of large high tension currents, as well as in the construction of transformers 
for raising have rendered it possible to transmit at voltages euch as 60,000 or even 
100,000 volts and thus economise in the size of conductors fora given power. Thus the 
transmission of power from Niagara to Auburn, 163 miles, is carried out at 60,000 volts 
by phase currents over two lines, one of aluminium op, wooden poles and one of copper on 
sted towers. In Celifornia the Great Western Power Company have carried out » scheme 
for the iranamiasion of power electrically at a pressure of 100,000 volts over a distance of 
several hundred miles. ‘The Southern Power Company in the United States now distribute 
&t 100,000 volts over a distance of 164 miles. A line from Cook Falls in Michigan to Battle 
Creek, 190 miles, is now sted at 135,000 volts, the power transmitted being 10,000 H.P. 
or more; ‘The Ontario Fi i Ucmaission recently placed contracts for 300 mailes 
af £10,000 volt transmission line. In Europe there is at least one 170,000 volt transmission 
line in Saxony, the station being a steamm-coal station in contiguity to a colliery, the owners 
of which have agreed to aupply power up to 12,000 kilowatts for 30 yeare, The transmission 
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Tne is of comper, and in the couree of the sun rivers and ralwaye are crossed.- Hence the 
engineering difficulties of electric transmission of power at 100,000 volts over distances of 
100 or 200 miles are now ly overcome. In Great Britain with a few exceptions a trans- 
mission pressure of 6000 volts is now usual itt large coal-steam supply stations. It is trans- 
mitted aa two or three phase alternating current and may be then transformed down to low 
pressure alternating or to 500-Goo volt direct current for traction purposes. 

A good example of a recent coal-steam electric power station is the Dunstan Power 
Station at Dunstan-on-Tyne for supply of power in Northumberland and Durham. ‘The 
station is laid out for 6 generating units of 10,000 kilowatt capatit: of which have been 
already installed. The engine units are steam turbines of the A.E.G. impulse type and 
Browa-Hoveri-Parsons type, and drive alternators giving a, three current at 5,750 
yolte and 4o periods. The feature of the station is the care with which the ewitchboard gear 
has been designed. This is contained ina seperate fire-proof house 150 yards away from the 
‘gngine room, and contains the oil switches and controlling gear for governing the distribution. 
The boilers are provided with aetomatic stokers aad he steam is superheated to 570° F. 
It is intended to supply electric energy at low rates for metallurgical aad chemical operations. 


The problem of railway electrification for other than short suburban railways and 
with the aim in view of main line electrification is now attracting the attention of 
engineers. There are four competitive systems— 

1, ‘The low pressure direct current (D.C.) system, working at soo-6oo volts. 

a, The high pressure D.C. system working at 1,200-2,000 volts. 

3. The single phase alternating system. 

4 The polyphase (3-phase) alternating system. 

1 has abundantly proved its applicability for electric urban traction and short 
fon) 
ft 






urban or interurban railway lines, as for instance in the Metropolitan Railway (Lond: 
and in innumerable cases in urban and interurban tram lines all over the world. The low 
Voltage used limits the economical use to a few miles unless coupled with the employment of 
transformer stations. Thus in the case of the Metropolitan lway the energy is trans- 
mitted by piternating current ‘at §,000 or 6,000 volts from the generating station to transformer 
stations along the line and there changed to D.C. current at 500 volts. 

‘The great contest at present is between the si phase alternating system and the direct 
current syétem. Single phase traction motors having commutators, called respectively 
compensated series and compensated repulsion motors, have now, been invented, and these 
can be accelerated and reversed with same ease a5 continuous current motors. The 
A.C, motors are, however, about half as again as the D.C. motors for the same power 
output and the switching arrangements are heavier, and the motor has generally to be asso- 
ciated with a transformer. One difficulty with the A.C. motor is the Sparking at starting; 
but the advantage of being able to transmit and pick up current from the overhead trofley 
wire at high voltage and transform down on the locomotive to low voltage is very great. 

railways are now ated with single phase line voltages of 11,000 volts at 2. 

Periods per second; for example the Rock Island hern Railroad 52 miles, Denver 

Interurban Railroad 5 miles, and the Hoosac Tunnel on the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
and atso the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, all in the United States. The 
single phase system has also been adopted in England for the electrified section of the London 
and Brighton Railway, London Bridge to Victoria, and for the Heysham-Morcamibe lias of 
the Midland Railway. Ic Germany engineering opinion inclines to the single aystem, 
‘The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has recently voted two million marks for fying the 
Bitterfeld-Dessau railway, and this is part of a scheme for electrif; ing a jarge number of 
German state railways with the single phase alternating system. ‘On the otter hand some 
railways in the United States which installed this eystem have now changed over to the high 
tension direct current system (1,200 volts). There are some 10 or 12 lines electrified on this 
latter system in the United States, the largest of which (@> miles) is the Washington, Balti- 
miyre and Annapolis Railroad. The capital costs are said to be glighely jese than for the 600 
volt D.C. system aad the operating difficutties are no greater. in Italy and parts of Switzer- 
lard the three phase alternating current system seems to be ferred. |. The success of the 
Vaitelina tine on this system, and that of several similar north Itatian lines, has encouraged 
an extension, and a Parliamerttary appropriation of 12 million pounds sterling has been made 
for electrification of Italian ain Kn Taitways on the 3-phaee eystem. ‘The greater complica: 
tions of the overhead line involving a double trolley wire and those of the arrangements for 
speed ation have been arguments the 3-phase system. i 

‘The future of railway electrification between the single phase alternating and high 
tension direct current systema for main Hine work. The horse-power output per ton of 
electrical sqeipment has been estimated at 11 H.P. for D.C. as against 6 H.P. for A.C. 
motors, je operating costs for A.C. systems are aly higher than for D.C. For 
suburban lines and ia competition with electric tramtways y stectrification is necessary 
and advantageous, but fer ong main lines steam locomotion will continte to hold its own. 
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4. Exectric Laups anp Errerarc Licarina 


Notable improvements have recently been made in the metaliic filament electric 
lamps, in the flame arc lamp, and in the application of electric lamps to street ghting. 

The metallic filament glow lamp made with drawn tungsten wire is now rapidly re- 
placing the carbon filament lamp. In 1907 this lamp had hardly begun to affect the sales 
of carbon lamps, but in the United States in 1912 the sales of carbon lamps bad fallen off 
to 52 per cent of the total, and that of metallic filament lamps correspondingly increased. 
Of these latter 25 per cent were tungsten, only about 3 per cent tantalum, and about 
1g per cent the gem or metallised carbon filament lamps. The original process of 
manufacture of tungsten lamps was to provide the metal in a finely divided condition, 
bind it with starch, sugar or camphor, squirt into a thread and then volatilise and burn 
out the binder, leaving e metallic filament composed of tungsten granules sintered to- 
gether. The modern process is to draw down through diamond dies a wire of tungsten 
alloyed with some other metal as fine as .oor inch diameter and to wind this on a frame 
which is inserted in the bulb. Lamps are thus made taking onty x watt per candle. 

‘The metallic filament lamp requires a more perfect vacuum than the carbon lamp of else 
blackening of the bulb soon takes A considerably larger perceatage of the total power 
supplied ts converted into light Be the metallic flarwent.” ‘The carbon filament radiates 
2.9 per cent of its total energy consumption as light, the osmium 5.2 per cent, the tantalum 
63 per cent and the tungsten 7 § per cent. This improved efficiency ie due to higher tem- 
perature, but a greater-percestage of ultra violet adi radiation which affects some eyes un- 

pleasantly. The Gece filament lamp has, however, by its reduced energy consumption 
‘the demand for ‘electric lighting. It has also given economy in street lighting by 
incandescent lamps, as it has, in addition to increaeed efficiency, a excellent life and 
therefore renewals are not large. The wire lamp has destroyed 1! ¢ domestic use of lamps 
such as the Nernat, which are not instantly iMuminated on switching on. 

In addition to improvements in metallic filament or wire lamps a good deal of work 
has been done in endeavouring to utilise vapour lamps. 

‘The mercury vapour lamp consists of a glass a oC Juartz tube provided with two electrodes 
highly exhausted but containing a little mercury. lamp is started by tilting it so that 
the two electrodes are connected together for an instant by liquid mercury and the current 
then flashes through it and continues to travel in the mercury vapour, when the tube is 
again tilted back into an inclined position. The vapour is re: incandescent and glows 
with a gecenish ie light giving light 34, about 4 candles (mean spherical) per watt. The colour 
of the light is, however, a great disadvantage, and efforts to improve it by alloyi clap 
mercury with other metals have not yet been very successful. Another vacuo i 
is the Moore Lamp consisting of a long glass tube containing rarefied air or C 
particular improvement conaite ina device by which the increase in the vacuum oa bed 
werk ‘is made to admit a little more air or gas. This automatic valve is essential to suc- 

hie, use of neon as a gas for filling vacuum tube lamps is recommended on account 
of of the high luminosity and low dielectric strength of the gas when traversed by a current. 

In out-door Lighting the use of flame arc lamps has now become very general. The 
carbons are impregnated with certain salts such as fluoride of calcium and sodium, 
which give great luminosity and a reddish yellow colour to the light. The efficiency 
is increased to about 4 to 5 candles (mean hemispherical illumination) per watt. 

The question of effective street lighting and its cost has given rise to great discussion. 
The open plain carbon arc lamp is unable to hold its own with high pressure gas ilumina- 
tion, but the flame street arc lamp taking 360 watts and giving a mean hemispherical 
illumination of 2,200 candles costs about {14 per annum for energy and maintenance, 
and its celour gives an effective illumination for main streets. 

The proper use of electric light and of Hfamina cts generally ~ recently attracted much 
Stteation, aot jltuminating agineering ' has af moet became @ separate branch of elec- 
trotechnics. is more necessary now ficial light o! ly increased intensity is 
demanded and its eafe and economical use has to be considered - 








5. Exectaic Heatine APPLIANCES aND Furwaces 
The power of an electric current to produce heat is now utilised technically in cleetric 
heating for domestic purposes, ¢.g. cooking, house warming and water boiling, and also in 
manufactuting processes in electric furnaces of various kinds. There,are two ways in 
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which such heat can be generated, viz. by passing the current through a high resistance 
wire in some enclosure from which heat does not readily escape, and also by using the 
current to make an electric arc in some enclosed space. 


The frst method, called “resistance heating,” is alone used for domestic heating. - The 
simplest form of electric heater is a radiator comprising an ornamental frame 
carrying several large eléctrid:lamps or else some coils of wire through which the current 
lamps are used it is called a luminous radiator, and if coils af wire a non-luminous 
iter or convector. If one electric unit (costing generally 1d.) of electric energy is passed 
through auch a radiator it creates 3,400 British ¢] 1 units (B.Th.U.) of heat, or enough 
heat to raise 18 pints of water from 60°F. to 212°F. The complete combustion of 1 Ib. of 
good coal liberates 12,000 to 24,000 B.Th.U., but only a small fraction of the total calorific 
energy of coal is sent’ out into a room by a coal fire. Hence on the mere basis af fuel cost 
electric heating cannot compete with coal fires, yet in indirect advantages it can do so, espe- 
cially if the electric energy is supplied at 0.9d. per unit. In the case of electric cooking two 
classes of apparatus are in use. In one, each utensil, say a kettle or saucepan, has a resistance 
wire contained in a double bottom or embedded in the sides. By means of a flexible wire 
and plug jt is connected to the electric supply circuit, and the heat generated in the wire is 
im to the contained water or other liquid. In the same way an electric oven of this 
type haa coils of resistance wire embedded in the sides and bottom. A good electric kettle 
80 made can impart to the water 90 or 95 per cent of the heat created by the electric enerey 
given to it. Thus about 60 watt-hours would be required to raise 1 pint of water from 60°F. 
fo boiling, costing at td. per unit sth of a penny for the operation. Similar arrangements 
ona lal scale, as in the Therol er, are used for heating bath water, etc. 

In the alternative arrangement an insulated resistance wire is embedded in a closed 
flat plate of iron, and the passage of a current through the wire raises the plate to a high 
temperature, Ordinary kettles or saucepans with flat bottoms are then placed on this hot 
plate and cooking done in them. The “hot plate system” is somewhat economical in 

consumption, but much more convenient in practice, as each cooking vessel does not 
require an electric connection. In the Berry “Tricity” system the oven is a light polished 
sheet metal box which has two hot plates applied to apertures at the top and bottom. Elec- 
tric cooking hy this method is cleanly and than gas cooking in that the meat, poultry, 
etc. do not lose nearly as much weight in cooking as by gas or coal and preserve a better 
flavour, E hing that can be cooked by gas or coal can be cooked as well or better by 
electricity. With electric energy at 1d. pet unit the cost of electric cooking is not greater 
than gas Sookking with gas at 2s. 6d. per t! ind cubic feet. The convenience and comfort 
to the cook is, however, far ter. Where electric energy is supplied at o.5d. per unit 
the advantage lies with ek ‘cooking in ‘way. 

Turning to larger operations we find that electrie furnaces have now come into use in 
many branches of metallurgy, especially in steel and iron manufacture, There are several 
types of such furnace, SirW. Siemens was the first to construct in 1879 an arc furnace for 
smelting iron, consisting of a crucible having one carbon electrode passing through its bottom 
and another which passed through the lid. Nearly zo years later the matter was again taken 
up in 1898 by Major Stassano, who invented one of the earliest large electric arc furnaces, 
consisting of an iron cupola lined with fire clay in the interior of which a large electric arc was 
formed between carbon electrodes. Lumps of stect placed on the hearth were melted by the 
radiant heat so that the steel itself was not contaminated by the carbon, 3 

‘Another form of arc furnace has been invented by Paul Héroult. It consists of an iron 
basin on trunnions, having 2 lining of refractory material and a cover through which 
two massive carbon electrodes. a the furnace is filled with a charge of pig or scrap iron, 
lime, and oxide of tar, the carbons are brought down on to it and a powerful arc formed 
between them which melts the charge and oxidizes the impurities, sulphur, phosphorus, 
carbon, etc. and finally converts the mass into liquid steel which is drawn off. An arc 
furnace of this type invested by Paul Girod has only one carbon electrode passing through 
the lid, the other electrode being one or more water cooled steel plugs inserted in the bottom 
of the furaace. An arc furnace for smelting irom ore and producing pig iron has been devieed 
by the French firm Keller Leleux & Cie, in which the reduction of haematite iron ore by roke 
can be carried out electrically. In all these arc furnaces there is a considerable combustion 
ot loss of the carbon electrodes, and to some extent carbon is introduced into the charge. 
Hence their chief use is in the pre} ion of a material from scrap or pig iron which is 
approximately free from sulphur, phosphorus and carbon, and can be subsequently refined 
into a high class of steel. . 

A form of electric furnace without electrodes was originally devised by S. Z. Ferranti, 
called an induction furnace. It consists of a closed rectangular ting of laminated iron havi 
‘wound round it at one part « magnetising coll through which an algeraating current is 

is ring is e: 














2 circular annular formed of refractory material, in fact a 
sort of groove in a mass of brick and fire clay. ‘This trough is filled either with ecrap iron 
or with crude liquid steel. It forms the secondary circuit of a transformer of which the iron 
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ting is the core and the coil the primary. Hence powerful currents are induced in the material 
placed in the trough, thereby heating it, Various forms of this induction furnace have been 
designed by F. A. Kjellin and by the firm Hermann Rochling & Co. (called the Réchling- 
Rodenhauser furnace), in which induced heating is combined with direct resistance heating 
by passing an external electric current h the charge. By means.of the induction 
furnace and by suitable admixtures of fluxes (lime) and oxidising agents (irom ore) crude 
steel or scrap can be refined into a high grade ‘of steel, For laboratory purposes forms of 
resistance furnace have been devised by Heraeus, which consist of a porcelain tube wound 
round with a platinum strip and enveloped over this with a non-conducting covering. When 
a current is passed through the strip the tube is soon brought to a red heat. Crucible and 
mufile furnaces are similarly made, Small arc furnaces in which an arc is formed between two 
carbon electrodes included between two massive blocks of lime or dolomite are used in 
chemical laboratories. The scientific work of H. Moissan was done with one of this type. 
Flectric heating and metallurgical ‘can be conducted in some cases by pasci 
a powerful electric current through materials operated upon. The heat so Feoduced 
effects come desired chemical change. In other cases a crucible may be packed round with 
high resistance material such as “kryptol," t! yh which an electric current is a 
heat thereby produced. The great advantage of such electric heating is that the heat can 
be produced exactly where it is required and there are no products of combustion. 

i the case of electric arc furnaces there is a necessary loss of heat through the electrodes, 
The rules for the most economical size have been di: yy _C. Hering A. E. Kennelly. 
Electric arc furnares are used extensively in France at La Praz and Usines for producing 
ferro-alloys, whilst induction furnaces are largely employed in steel manufacture, 


6. TELEPHONY 

In the last few years considerable attention has been paid td the theory of the prop- 
agation of electric currents along wires and cables, especially with reference to the 
tapidly alternating currents employed in telephony. The necessity for this arose from 
the costly nature of long telephone lines and cables, and the importance of being able 
to predict the performance of such a line from its specification before construction. 

‘The mathematical theory has chiefly been developed by O. Heaviside, M. I. Pupin, 
A.E. Kennelly, G. A, Campbell and others, and has been put into a form intelligible to 
practical engineers by A. E. Kennelly and J. A. Fleming. The electric current. which 
flows in a telephone cable when transmitting speech is a very complex ebb and flow of 
electricity. In accordance with Fourier’s theorem this motion can be analysed into the 
sum of a number of simple harmonic motions of various amplitudes and frequencies in 
the ratior :2:3ete. These are called the harmonics of the current, That which gives 
the sound its meaning to the ear when transmitted telephonically is the wave form of 
this variable current. This depends upon the relative amplitude and phase of the 
harmonics, In an ordinary telephone wire or cable the harmonic oscillations of high 
frequency travel faster than those of low frequency, especially if the cable has much 
electrical capacity. Also the higher harmonics are more rapidly degraded or attenuated 
in amplitude than the lower. Hence after travelling a certain distance the wave form 
of the current becomes distorted so much that when it flows through the receiving 
telephone it no longer reproduces the sound uttered tothe transmitter, Heaviside showed. 
that this distorsion depended upon the relation of the resistance, capacity, inductance, 
and leakance of the line, and that if a line were constructed in which the product of the 
capacity dnd resistance per mile was equal to the product of inductance and leakance ia 
homologous units the line would be distorsionless. it is always found that for ordinary 
lines the first named product is larger than the second. 

The practical problem of making a telephone cable more or lesa distorsionless was 
found to depend upon the possibility of increasing considerably the quality called its 
inductance, which is in other words the electric inertia of the line, or the quality in 
virtue of which electric currents when created in it tend,to persjat and not die away 
instantly. This can be done by “ loading ” the line or intserting in it coils of wire of 
high inductance, It can also be achieved by winding over the telephone line with iron 
wite, which process is called uniform loading. The first method was proposed gnd 
worked out by M. I, Pupin, who showed that if the loading coils were placed at. such 
distances that & or 9 of them were covered by one wave length of the current in the line 
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the effcet was practically the same as if the added inductance were uniformly distributed. 
In subterranean lines the loading coils used are rings of iron wire wouad with insulated 
copper wire, and are placed a mile or two apart. The difficulties of introducing the 
coils into a submarine telephone cable have only recently been overcome. A coil-loaded 
cable about g miles long was laid in 1906 by Messrs. Siemens and Halske across Lake 
Constance, and its improved telephonic qualities stimulated a larger experiment. 

In 1930 Messrs, Siemens Bros. made and laid for the British Post Office a coil-loaded 
cable across the English Channel. This cable contains two complete telephone circuits, 
each loaded with coils placed 1 nautical mile apart. This cable enables very excellent 
telephonic speech to be maintained between London and Paris; and in a paper on “ Sub- 
marine Cables for Long Distance Telephone Circuits” (see Journal Inst. Elec. Eng., 
19r1, vol. 46, p. 309) Major O’Meare stated that with suitably heavy land lines of copper 
conductors, 800 Ibs. to the mile, conversation through it between London and Astrakhan 
on the Caspian Sea would be possible. A similar loaded cable has since been laid by 
Messrs. Siemens Bros, between England and Belgium. In this last cable a very great 
advance has been made in the quality of the gutta percha used for insulation. In con- 
nection with the transmission of telephonic speech the ratio of the leakance (S) of the 
dielectric to its capacity (C) has a great influence. The ratio of S/C for most gutta 
percha is a number near 120, but Messrs. Siemens have reduced the value to 12 for the 
Anglo-Belgian cable. In the Anglo-French the loading coils have an inductance of 
100 millihenrys and are placed x nautical mile apart, and the value of S/C is 115. In 
the Anglo-Belgian the coils have an inductance of too mh. and are also spaced 
x nautical mile apart. The attenuation constant for the loaded cable is nearly 0.018. 

In addition to coil-loaded or Pupinised cables much work has been done with cables 
uniformly loaded by winding them over with iron wire as carried out by Krarup im 
Denmatk. Many cables of Krarup type have been employed in Germany, and tele- 
phonic engitieers differ in opinion as to the relative advantages of cables of the Pupin and 
Krarup type in respect to efficiency and cost, but evidence seems to show that for equal 
efficiency the Pupin method is cheaper. In any case an improvement from ro per cent 
to roo per cent or more can be obtained by uniform loading and more by coil Joading in 
the speech transmitting qualities. The problem’ of loading cables for short lengths 
ef 20 to 50 miles may be considered as solved, and the advantage established. 

Another important edvance in practical telephony is the introduction of the Auto- 
matic Exchange system. In the manual method an operator (generally a girl) is re- 
quired at the central exchange to take from a caller his number and that of the desired 
correspondent and connect the two wires by a flexible conductor with end plugs. The 
delays and difficulties involved in this human element have led to the introduction of 
automatic exchanges. Each customer has on his telephone a dial or indicator with 
pointer which he sete successively to the integers, say four, composing the number of the 
person he desires tocall up, Each subscriber is connected to the exchange by a double 
wire ending in a so-called rst selector switch, and the first movement of his index con- 
nects him to 4 group of wires the nuwbers of which lie in that particular thousand. The 
next movement of his index needle connects him to a 2d selector switch which picks cut 
4 connection with a group of wires corresponding te the hundreds in the number called, 
and this in turn operates a 3d selector switch which connects to the subscriber dosired. 
‘The power to work the switches is obtained from local accumulators and the whole opera- 
tion takes ottly a few seconds. The advantages of the automatic system are that the 
elector switches can be housed in basements or underground rooms unbuitgble for mas- 
‘ealoperaton, The automatic system which has conte into most geners! vee is the Strow- 
gereystem. Although new to England, it haz been for some years in use in the United 
States very successfully. In Los Angeles there are 47,000 subscribers in autemetic 
connection; in Chicage 30,000, and in San Francisco 29,000. The first exchange of this 

-type net up by the General Pout Office in England wat installed at Epsom, the second 
at the Geagra] Office itse#t, Leotis is to have the third, and probably Portsmouth 
and Brightay yt} soon be provided with automatic exchanges. The automatic system 
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lessens the cost of working and provides a more speedy interconnection. It can be com- 
bined with some manual interconnection in a semiautomatic system. Complete im- 
proved Strowger automatic systems are at work in Hildesheim, Altenburg, Munich, 
Graz and Krakow, and a semiautomatic is being prepared for Amsterdam. 


7. Wreetess TerzsraPEy AND TELEPHONY 

In the increasingly important department of wireless telegraphy great progress has 
been made by G. Marconi in overcoming the difficulties of long distance radiotelegraphy 
so as to maintain au efficient commercial service. Although some radiotelegraphic work 
is carried on’ by means of the Poulsen arc generator, up to the end of 1912 by far the 
gtester part of all the wireless telegraphy in the world was conducted by the apark 
system, employing intermittent condenser discharges to create long electromagnetic 
waves. It has been found that for the accomplishment of long distances high antennae 
or serial wires are necessary, and in the principal long distance stations the height of the 
masts or towers which carry these radiating wires is being increased. In Paris the 
Eiffel Tower is used as a support for antenna wires nearly 1,000 feet in height, and at 
Poldhu and elsewhere the Marconi Company employ masts goo feet high. In these 
wires powerful oscillatory electric currents are set up by the intermittent discharges of 
farge condensers, either air condensers (Marconi) or else glass plate condensers, 

Great improvements have been made in the form of spark gap used. Marconi 
employs as a spark gap a rapidly revolving disk with studs on it te create several hundred 
discharges per second in the form of a spark called a musical quenched spark. In 

ly a type of discharger due to M. Wien is employed, consisting of flat metal 
plates in close proximity, which has the property of instantly arresting the electric arc 
which tends to form between the plates. In the recent forms of spark transmitter pro- 
ducing a quenched spark, the effect is to impart to the antenna wires a sudden electrical 
impulse which sets up in them free electrical vibrations. These impulses are repeated 
several hundred times a second, and result in the radiation from the antenna of corre- 
sponding groups of electric waves. The signals are made by interrupting these inter- 
mittent wave trains into long or short groups in accordance with the dash and dot Morse 
code signals. At the receiving end these waves are picked up or absorbed by a receiving 
antenna and caused to create similar oscillations in a circuit comprising an adjustable 
condenser and inductance coil, The signals are mostly read by ear by a telephone 
receiver, which has placed in series with it a rectifier or valve to convert the rapid 
electrical oscillations into gushes of electricity in one direction. These gushes coming 
at the rate of the spark frequency in the transmitter give rise to a musical note which 
is interrupted into long and short sound interpretable as Morse code signals. 

Much research has been carried out to discover and explain the action of these oscilla- 
tion rectifiers. It has been found that certain crystals such as carborundum, an artificial 
carbide of silicon, conduct electricity better in one direction, and also that a contact 
between a metal or carbon point and certain metallic sulphides has a similar property. 
‘Thus a plumbago point lightly pressed against a surface of galena (lead sulphide) will 
reetify; alo a gold point against a surface of pyrites (iron disulphide). By using a very 
sensitive galvanometer in series with a crystal of carborundum the sadiotelegraphic 
signals can be photographed on paper slip. The action of these rectifying contacts does 
not appear to be thermoelectric, and the full reason for the asymmetrical conductivity 
has not yet been found. Prof. G. W. Pierce discovered that a copper point preased 
against « surface of molybdenite is a very exceltent oscillation rectifier. 

As regards tong distance radiotelegraphy Marconi has had in operation for some 
years stations conducting transatlantic communications, one at Clifden near Galway in 
ireland, communicating with oue at Glace Bay in Nova Scotia or with ane at Caps Cod 


1 Before the Select Commsotttes ofthe. British House of Cocamons in, November 1 igi 
nace was given of further results of work between San Francisco and 

here it is only possible to deal with the situation as known up to that time. ae searing wee 
Part {,'Sect. i, rc Extension of Telegraphic Cornmunication.” 
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in Massachusetts, and also long distance stations in Italy near Pisa and in South America. 
"The scientific explanation of this long distance mdiotelegraphy is even now imperfect. 
It is tolerably certain that if the earth were a metallic sphere and destitute of any atmos- 
phere long distance wireless telography on it would not be possible. Mx. Marconi not 
only sends electric waves across the Atlantic but has received signals in South America 
from his station in Ireland, a distance of 6,000 miles. The problem then is to explain 
bow these electric waves travel one quarter of the way round the earth. The waves 
used in such work are from 2 to 4 miles in wave length and can undoubtedly bend or be 
diffracted like light tays to some extent round obstacles. The researches of several 
mathematicians such as Lord Rayleigh, M. Henri Poincaré, Prof. Macdonald and Dr, 
Nicholson, have, however, shown that diffraction alone will not account for such long 
distance radiotelegraphy. One attempt to explain it has been advanced by Prof, A. 
Sommerfeld. He has shown that in the case of a Hertzian oscillator placed at the boune 
dary of two medii of different dielectric constant and conductivity, such as the earth and 
the air, there are surface electric waves which follow round the surface irrespective of 
curvature, Another theory is put forward by Dr. Eccles. He has given reasons for 
believing that in a medium such as the upper atmosphere, which is in a state of ionisa- 
tion due no doubt to the absorption of ultra violet light from sunlight, 2 long electric 
wave travels faster than in ordinary un-ionised air. Hence his view is that the upper 
portion of the wave front advances faster than the lower when radiation takes place 
from an ordinary vertical antenna. The electric ray may therefore bend to some extent 
round the curvature of theearth. 

Another question of great importance is the reason for tlre Jonger distances which 
can be covered by radiotelegraphic communication at night than in the day with certain 
wave lengths. This is in some way connected with the greater ionisation of the aix by 
sunlight during the day. It can be shown that it is not due to mere conductivity im- 
parted to the air by the ionisation, at least unless this is far greater at high levels than at 
any altitude at which it has yet been measured. It is probably due to the deflection 
either upwards or downwards of the electric radiation in virtue of the difference in the 
velocity of the wave at various levels in the atmosphere. For the waves as used for 
inter-ship and shore communication the range is about 3 times greater by night than by 
day, but by the use of a longer wave this difference can be reduced. There are also 
curious differences in the greater facility of transmission North-South than East-West, 

Another matter to which much attention has heen paid is the invention of high 
frequency generators for the production of undamped oscillations especially required for 
the achievement of wireless telephony. The inventions of Goldschmidt for multiplying 
up frequency by the use of a polyphase alternator are important. Duddell and Fessen- 
den have also devised high frequency alternators, 

‘The problem of wireless telephony requires not only means for producing persistent 
trains of electric waves but a microphone or means for modulating them in accordance 
with the wave form of the speaking voice. Such large current microphones have been 
devised by Q. Majorana, W. Dubilier, E. Ruhmer and V. Poulsen, and by their aid 
speech has been transmitted for two or three hundred miles without wires. R.A. Fes 
senden has transmitted speech in this manner from Brant Rock to New York City, 
U.S.A., 200 miles; Poulsen from Lyngby to Esbjergin Denmark, 20¢ miles; Lieuts. Colin 
and Jeance and M. Mercier from Paris to Finisterre, 300 miles; Majorana from Monte 
Mario to Porto Danzig in Maly, Mobe recently speech has been transmitted radio- 
telephonically between Monte Mario and a wireless station on Maddalena Island, 160 
miles. The apparatus for conducting tt gexerally invalyes.a Poulsen arc generator or 
some modification for producing undamped electric oscillations. It has not yet been 
adopted to work asa practical methed of intercommunication like wireless telegraphy by 
ordinary operators. The invention of a simple efficient high frequency alternator 
Producing a gfe seciiations ¢ or some equivalent device is a neeeery preliminary 

“he eatal of wireless telephony on a commercial basi: 

eae) to the older system of megnetir induction telegrapy has been Jately 
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introduced under the name of the “Railophone ” for effecting telephonic communication 
with moving railway trains. It is based on inventions by Von Kramer and Gisbert 
Kapp. (J. A. Fiaac.) 
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x, Have Frevo avo Sigce Ozpnance EQuipments* 

Since the introduction of quick-firing field guns, it was to be foreseen that inventors 
would apply the same principles ¢f construction to equipments of heavy field and siege 
artillery. In fact there now exist several equipments which have common characteris- 
tics, i.e. the long recoil of the gun on the mounting, the reduction if not suppression 
of movement af the sights, and the simplification of loading and laying. 

Heavy Field Armaments—The size and weight of heavy field equipments have not 
been limited to a train in which the gun travels on its firing carriage attached to a limber, 
but have developed to such an extent that a train may necessarily be comprised of more 
than one carriage, the gun being dismounted for travelling and not merely drawn further 
back on the trail for the halance of the load. With a gun so much heavier and more 
powerful the application of the principle of the long recoil is faced with same difficulty— 
the length of the cecoil when the gun is in the neighbourhood of the horizontal being 
necessarily very considerable in order to obtain the desired stability, With howitzers 
also the application of the principles which have given such a happy solution for the 
field gun is full of serious difficulties, of which the chief is the ngcessity of obtaining angles 
of elevation of 40° to 45°. ‘The height of the trunnions is limited by considerations of 
stability and weight of equipment, and with this limitation a long recoil at high angles 
of elevation would cause the breech to foul the ground. 

Two solutions present themselves: (1) to arrange trunnions at the rear end of the 
cradle, as near the breech of the piece as possible; (2) to arrange a variable recoil. 


Krupp favours the first, with springs compensating for preponderance; such springs, 
however, cause uncertainty and unevenness in laying for elevation, as they vary in 
tension. Ehrhardt favours the second. Cockerill has tried to combinethe advantages 
of both but not quite satisfactorily. Schneider, while constructing with the variable 
recoil, has made an original application of the rear trunnions. 

Schneider 15 cm. Gun.—With this carriage the expression “variable recail” is tot exact 
accurate. . In reality the buffer is disposed in a manner to give a long recoil of a fixed length 
at all angles between maximum depression and 14° elevation; and a reduced recoil, also of 
fixed length, at all angles between 20° elevation and maximum elevation. Between 14° and 
20” elevation the recoil is variable. Two steel valve keys are fixed to the buffer cylinder and 
engaged in slots in the piston. Their height varies, modifying at each instant the holes 
for the passage of the liquid. Their breadth being constant but fess than that of the stots 
in the piston allows of a slight rotary movement to the piston. At high angles of elevation 
the liquid escapes through the slots only and the recoil is reduced, But when the angle 
decreases, holes in the head of the piston open, and the length of recoil increases. To obtain 
this effect, on the piston rod and against the piston itself is mounted a disc, with slots of 
exactly the same breadth as the valve keys, so that the disc cannot turn. There are holes 
in this disc, which according to the position of the piston, either do nat correspond with the 
holes in the piston, so producitig a reduced recoil; or partially correspond, with intermediate 
variable recoils; or entirely correspond, with a recoil. The position of the piston is 
controlled through a rack and a toothed sector on a lever, the lever being worked by a bar 
actuated by a roller moving in two arcs of different radii concentric with the trunnions and 
connected to one another. For travelling the train consists of two carriages; the gun is 
raised out of its firing carriage by a screw and wound off by means of a wi on toa 
four-wheeled block carriage; the mounting with cradle complete is attached to a limber, 
forming the firet carriage of the train, of which the block carriage forms the second. 

Schneider 120 mm, Howitzer—There are three models of howitzers built by Schaeider: 

light (10§ mm.}, medium (120 mm,} and heavy (150 mm.), of which the 120 mm, may be 
‘as typigal. The piece rests in a saddle ‘winch recolis' with it; the butler cylinder and 
recyperator form part of the saddle. The buffer allows of a variable recoil, regulated 
variation of the holes for the passage of the liquid. The piston is attathed to the cradle a1 
the cylinder is pulted off it on recoil. The recuperator takes the form of a cylinder con- 
‘with air reservoirs, the ait being compressed during receil and, reasserting itself, 
1 See E. B. xx, 223 et seg. 
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tung the gun up again into the firing position. ‘The generql arrangement of the cradle and 
carriage ig very similar to that of the field gua carriage, but the cradle is extended some 
distance fasher to the rear to ensure equilibrium about the trunnions which can thus be 
brought nearer to the breech of the piece, This extension of the cradle also protects the 

mechanism, preventing cevatian beyood point when the gun would strike the 
ground on recoil, and also gives a Yonger siding and support to the saddle, 

Howitzers travel on their firing carriages, the heavier being drawn back on the trail 
and anchored to the traversing lever alter the buffer has been ted. 

Heavy Siege Armaments —The same principles are again introduced as far as possible 
intheseequipments. And the principte of the long recoil, with siege equipments, must con- 
duce to modifications, the advantages resulting being numerous. In the first place it 
affects the obviation of the platform, or at least its simplification in such 4 thanner that 
the work preparatory to coming into action may berome insignificartt in cotmparison with 
what it used to be. In the second place, with equal weights the power of the piece can 
be increased in large enough proportion whereby can be obtained increase of effective 
Tange, accuracy of fire and finally striking effect. 

Schneider 28 cm. Moriar—-The mounting for this piece is designed to be brought into 
action on a platform rapidly laid, and also to form, for transport, carriages of such a weight. 
as to allow of animal draught. The saddle forms two large buffer cylinders with the recu- 
perator between them. The recuperator is of the compressed air type. The general arrange. 
meat of the cradle is similar to that of the howitzers described. “The carriage is built up of 
plates and is sree 80 that the cradle trunnions are carried on springs until the actual 
moment of firing, when the shock of discharge compresses the springs, bringing the weight 
down go as to be taken in the trunnion holes, The carriage lies with the fore part on a spring 
pivot on the platform. The hind part is carried by two rollers lying between the carria; 
sides and mounted on springs, 9 that on firing the carriage is supported directly on tl 
platform. The platform is of the of a rectangular box with a pivot to receive the 
carriage, and lies upon a plough-shaped spade which holds up the recoil of the whole system. 
It is necessary to dig a hole for the reception of the box part of the platform and the spade, 
For travelling the equipment forms four separate carriages, each consisting of a limber with 
a false trail att@ched to that part of the mounting which, carried on an axle, forms the after 
part of the carriage, The parts are dismounted by means of hydraulic jacks or a capstan, 
each part being lowered on to its own axle. 

Garrison Mountings.—-The types of mountings for coast defences have not varied, 
But a new design has been manufactured by Cockerill and adopted by Belgium. 

The design is of a completely shielded embrasure mounting. It consists of three principal 
parts: the trunnion ring with the hydraulic buffer; the carnage brackets; the frame. The 
fe slides in a trunnion ring of which the trunnions are pivotted about a horizontal centre 

ine of the embrasure. ‘The recuperator consists of springs carried inside the buffer cylinder, 
Metal segments mounted on the trunnion ring take up exactly the epherical form of the 
embrasure, and are held up to their work by springs, allowing of slight movement radially 
so as not to affect the laying of the gun. jections on the trunnion ring form clutches 
attached to the carriage rackets, whic there take the shock of recoil and also act as 
aye for elevating. 1 carriage brackets are ‘rmly connected together and pivotted on 
the frame about a vertical centre line of the embrasure. The frame closes the embrasure 
and is securely anchored. The gun is balanced by means of a epiral spring contained in 4 
cylinder situated under the mounting, variation in the tension of the spring and the placing 
moment at different angles of elevation being corrected by meaus of a fuse, vying 14 





arranged by means of a telescope eu ‘on the left carriage bracket and laid through a 
amall window in the frame, the ayes which the telescope can be moved being horizontal 
and vertical centre lines of the window. (F. M. Rickagp, Captain, R.A.) 


TI. Frew Arzmtery Materia! 

Field Guns.—With the exception of Italy, the principal European States had com- 
pleted their armament with quick-firing field guns by the year 1906, and only slight 
changes have since been marie in their equipment. In the case of Italy, the 75A vemi- 
quick-firing gun was superseded in 1906 by a Krupp 14.3 pr. of the standard Krupp type, 
and Goo of these guns were issued. The total number of freld guns required by the 
Italian artillery on mobilisation is 1,746, and it was proposed to make up this number by 
re-mounting the 75A guns on quick-firing carriages. It was found, however, that these 
guns were s0 badly ¢roded by the nitro-glycerine powder (filite) used in Italy a3 te be 

1 See gong. B. xx 218 ef seq, 
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not worth converting, and competitive trials were therefore held in 1911-12 to select a 
new gun, ‘The three guns selected for tho competition were 8 Krupp, 3 Schneider, and 
the Deport gun. The latter was preferred, and Goo of these guns have been ordered, 
to be manufactured in Italy, leaving some 500 guns atill to be provided. Of these sco, 
some will be replaced by light field howitzers and some by heavy field guns. 

The Deport gun is the invention of Colonel Deport, of the Forges de Chatillon, the 
designer of the present French service gun. The carriage is on a novel principle, Imown as 
the “scissors trail.” The trail is in two halves, hinged to the axletree, and capable of being 
opened out at an angle of about 60° when the gun is brought into action, . In place of the 
ordinary spade, the point of each half of the trail is nailed to the ground by a stout steel 
spike, driven down by a hammer. This wide ancharage readers the carnage unusually 
stable, and allows the gun, upon ita vertical pivot, to be pointed nearly 30° on either 6i 
of the central line. Moreover since this construction leaves an open space between the two 
halves of the trail, it allows the breech to be depressed, so that the muzzle can be elevated 
to 4§° above the horizontal plane. Three are claimed for this “enlarged field of 
fire;” in the first place, targets in widely divergent directions can be engaged without shiftis 
the’ carriage; in the second place, air-craft can be engaged without the necessity for a speci: 
gun: and in the third place, the gun can be used as @ howitzer, for vertical fire, by with- 

rawing a portion of the charge. The recoil gear is of novel design, known as compound 
recoil gear; the gun recoils 14 inches in its Cravle, and the cradle i mounted on a pedestal 
which recoils 40 inches on the lower cradl The breech action is the Nordenfeldt eccentric 
screw, as used in the French service gun; it is, however, fitted with semi-automatic gear which 
throws open the breech and ejects the cartridge case during the recoil. ‘The breech then 
remains open till the fresh cartridge is introdi |, when it is closed automatically by a spring. 
‘The gun itself, in the Italian Deport equipment, is exactly similarto the Krupp gua ly 
in the service, firing the same ammunition and giving the same ballistics, 

The Greek Artillery—A competition between French and German makers was held 
in Greece in 1907, as the result of which the Greek authorities ordered 3o four-gun 
batteries from Messrs, Schneider of Creusdt. This gun is a 14.3 pr. with compressed 
air gear, generally similar to the Spanish Schneider gun. 

South America.—The Argentine Government held competitive trials between Krupp, 
Schneider and Vickers-Maxim guns in 1908. The committee expressed a slight prefer- 
ence for the Schneider gun, but for financial and political reasons the order was given to 
Krupp. The gun selected is a light Krupp 13 pr. In the following year the Chilean 
Government ordered field guns from Krupp, without competition; the Chilean gun is 
very similar to the Rumanian Krupp. 

Field Howiteers.—Field artillery with modern shielded guns suffer very little from 
the shrapnel fire of field guns, while the incteasing employment of the concealed position 
renders it difficult to make direct hits upon the guns or wagons with high-explosive shell. 
‘The result has been the development of the field howitzer, whose shrapnel bullets, de- 
scending at angles of from 45° to 30° to the horizontal plane, are effective against men 
behind gun-shields. All the great nations are introducing these weapons; but the 
only two Powers whose armament is completed are England and Germany. 

The English Field Howitser——The lls are secret, but it is a 35 pr. quick-firer, 
designed by the Coventry ordnance works. Tt hag variable reeol, the length being automat~ 
ically reduced at high clevations by valves which increase the resistance in the buffer, to 
prevent the breech from striking the ground. It hasa full shield giving good overhead cover, 
and has the panorama all-round sight. _ The weight behind the team is somewhat leis than 
that of the 18 pr. field gun. This howitzer is said to be far more accurate than any pro- 
duced on the Continent, possibly owing to the excellence of the ammunition. 

The German Light Ficid Howitzer—The German army have for some years past bad a 
G-inch heavy howitzer and a 4.2-inch light field howitzer. The latter weapon has now been 
replaced by 2 42-inch quick-frer, firing a 31-1b, “Universal” shell. It is of the Krupp 
Pattern, with the trunnions at the rear end of the cradle, allowing of long recoil at all anges 
of elevation. The weight in action, with 4-millimetre hooded. , is 224 cwt. 

Heavy Field Guns.—The principal Continental armies are now equipped with heavy 
6-inch howitzers, firing go Ib. shell, and ranging 3 to 4 miles. In some cases, as with the 
French Rimailho howitzer, the gun itself travels on a sepatate wagon, in order to lighten 
the carriage and to enable the battery to move at a trot. The modern tendency is to 
supplement these heavy howitzers by heavy field guns, throwing a 60-lb. shell over 
6 miles; but financial considerations have prevented their introduction on any large 
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scale. In Austria a g-inch howitzer, firing a 2s0-Ib. shell, was recently made available 
as a field weapon, the equipment being mounted on three motor lorries. 

Mountain Guas—In view of the prospect of a war in Central or Southern Europe, 
where fighting must largely be in mountainous country, the importance of quick-firing 
mountain guns has been generally recognised: yet the greater powers have been very 
slow to introduce them. The principal moderi development in the construction of 
mountain guns is the system of weighing the gun with a removable jacket, carried 
separately, in order to reduce the recoil and 0 to enable a more powerful shell to be 
fired. This system i is used in the Schneider-! Danglis gun, adopted by Russia and Greece. 

‘The breech ring, carrying the breech-block, is prolonged forward into a loose jacket 
surrounding the gun, and secured to it by a bayonet joint; this enables the weight of the 
shell to be increased to 14.3 Ibs., with a muzzle velocity of 1,150 fs. This gun forms 6 
mule loads with shield. Other nations use lighter guns; thus Servia and Bulgaria have 
11 pr. Schneider guns, and Turkey a 12 pr. Krupp. 

Balloon Guns—Guns for the armament of dirigible balloons have been designed, but 
none had in 1912 been constructed. The nearest approach to such a weapon is the 
machine gun carried on top of the structure of the latest military Zeppelin, and the 
bomb-launching tubes of the Italian semi-rigid dirigible launched in 1912 at Milan. 
Guns for the attack of dirigibles from the ground have not yet been manufactured on 
any large scale, as it still appears doubtful whether the military dirigible will not be 
superseded by the aeroplane, at which the fire of land guns would be no more effective 
than snipe-shooting with a rifle. The standard pattern of field guns for the attack of 
balloons is the Krupp high-velocity 12 pr; this gun has differential recoil, rear trunnions, 
and semi-automatic breech action, and fites a high-explosive shell which leaves a smoke- 
trail behind it, and has a sensitive fuze designed to act on the envelope of a balloon. 
Messrs. Ehrhardt have a similar gun, which however fires universal shell in place of 
high explosive shell. Messrs. Schneider of Creusét have proceeded on different lines, 
and have built a 1.47-inch pom-pom mounted on a motor car, producing effect rather 
by the number than by the individual efficiency of the projectiles fired from it. 

Atmmunition.—During the last few years the combined shrapnel and common shell, 
or “ unive ” shell, has attracted much attention, especially since its adoption in 1910 
as the sole projectile for the new German light field howitzer. The best known pattern 
of this projectile is manufactured by Ehrhardt. It consists of a shrapnel with separate 
high-explosive head; when burst in air as a time shrapnel the shrapnel portion acts in 
the ordinary way, while the head flies forward and acts as percussion high-explosive 
shell on its own account. When burst on impact, the head detonates, and the detona- 
tion is also communicated to the explosive (trinitrotoluol) in which the bullets are packed. 
Experiments conducted in Austria and elsewhere have shown that the head of the 
shell alone produces good destructive effect on a shielded gun, while the shrapnel effect, 
as compared with ordinary shrapnel, is in proportion to the weight of bullets. Since 
ordinary shrapnel contains 50 per cent of its weight of bullets, while the latest patterns 
of universal shell contain about 43 per cent, the new projectile entails a loss of 14 bullets 
in a hundred, or r4 per cent of shrapnel effect. This consideration, together with the 
extra expense, has so far stood in the way of its general introduction. 

Stores and A ppliances.—Within the last three years, the increased employment of the 
concealed position Es, field arti} The per has led to the i introduction of sights and appli- 
ances for indirect lorama ieee enables the gun to be layed on an 
aiming point to ‘he! ‘or rear, Pas been Great Britain, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
and several minor States; the battery director, we is similar in pinczle to a theodolite, 
has been inroduced for meanuring target angles, and so enal ng te maigiss tobe layed on a 
target invisible from the battery; and serving station with 
the guns have been iseued to batteries and't Tmmany every battery has 
now an observation wagon carrying can be set up in the tery, so that the 
commanding officer can see the target pate ‘his guns concealed; and this wagon 


vontaing a complete set of telephones and indirect stores. 
Leh. sad {(H. A. Barat, CoL, R.A.) 
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TH. Swart Arms 

Since r909-10 there has been no technical development worth notice in regard to the 
sword (E. B. xxvi, 269 et seg.) or bayonet (E, B. iii, 557-8); but further progress has been 
made in regard to rifles and pistols. : 

Rifle (E. B. xxiii, 325 ef seq.)—In rot a new cartridge, known as Mark VII, was 
4ntroduced for the British service. The bullet has a sharp point like that of the German. 
“$" bullet. Its weight is 174 grains as compared with the 215 grains of the round- 
nosed bullet, and its core is a compound one, the rear portion being a cylinder of lead 
while the front portion is a cone of aluminium. While reducing the weight, the length 
of the bullet has thus been kept the same as that of the Mark VI bullet, and a change of 
magazine has been avoided, while the surface which bears on the bore is kept long enough 
to ensure accuracy. The propellant is cordite, but the modified form of that explosive 
is used in which the proportion of nitro-glycerine is much diminished and the heat pro- 
duced by its ignition is thus considerably reduced. The charge, which is in tubular 
form, has been increased in weight by about 25 per cent. This increase, and the reduc- 
tion in the weight of the bullet, have led to an increased velocity of about 400 foot 
seconds, and to a consequent lowering of the trajectory. The battlesight range, cover- 
ing aman 5 ft. 3 ins. high, is now about 675 yards as against sco yards with the Mark 
VI cartridge, and the vertex of the 800 yards trajectory is 9 ft. as against 13 ft. 

The introduction of this cartridge has necessitated the re-sighting of the rifles, the shape 
of the ramp of the backsight being altered and a new dial plate fitsen, The opportunity has 
been taken to issue rifles having a “'U" notch in the Dacktight and a blade foresight, ¢ com- 
Benge rs Og cas gu etd pn of tet eate Sa tHe 
cha: a e cha: is in the sliding ¢ le on the 
boithead. “The breech has hot been to withstand the igherpreteure though 
the bridge charger guide does something towards ing the body. 

No nation has undertaken re-armament since the issue of the Japanese 38th year rifle 
io 1907, but all the military powers except Austria and Italy have adopted a high velocity 
cartridge, and this has necessitated fesighting, which has in all cases been a more com- 
plicated and costly process than in the case of the British rifle. 

No trustworthy automatic rifle has yet made its appearance. Rumours of the adop- 
tion of a rifle of the kind by Continental European powers ate probably due to a confu- 
sion of ideas, the “ rifle’ referred to being really a rifle-shaped portable machine gur. 
Military opinion in all nations is agreed that the disadvantages of an automatic rifle out- 
weigh its advantages, and the possession of one would be a constant anxiety owing to its 
liability to fail, though the increased rate of fire possible at a critical moment, averaging 
perhaps 20 to 25 rounds @ minute, and the diminution of fatigue to the firer would be 
notable gains. The distribution of ammunition to men in the firing line would ténd to 
become a more difficult problem than ever, and the allowance of ammunition for peace 
training would have to be increased materially if an automatic rifle were adopted. 

The title of ‘ Portable Machine Guns ” has been given to a type of weapon which, 
though rifle-shaped and fired from the shoulder with a forked support fot the muzzle, is 
too heavy to be carried and used by the already heavily loaded infantry soldier. I 
occupies & position between the machine gun and the automatic rifle. Such guns are 
fed with ammunition by hoppers, magazines or fiat clips, either device holding about 25 
rounds. A considerable volume of fire can be produced by these guns, but as the 
provision for cooling the barrel, owing to considerations of weight, cannot be thorough- 
ly efficient, the duration of fire is somewhat limited. 

Several types of portable machine-guns are in existence or under trial, the best knowa 
being the Madsen or Rexer, recoil-operated and fed by hoppers, and the Hotchkiss (knowa 
in the United States as the Benet-Mercie), gas-oj and fed by flat clips. The former 
was used iderably and with effect by the jan cavalry in Manchuria, but seems 
likely to be displaced by the Hotchkiss, which has been adopted by the United States and 
is being studied by several European powers. Both these guns can be operated by one man, 
though @ more continuous fire can be obtained, particularly with the Hotchkiss, if two men 
are employed, one to supply ammunition and the other to fire. The Madsen weighs 18 lbs, 
and the Hotchkiss 26 Ibs. Both can be adapted to fire any smal!-arm fgtiny 7 

The Lewis gun recently produced in the United States belongs to this family, though 
mote cumbrous. It weighs 254 {bs., is gas-operated, and is fed by a drum-shaped hopper. 
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A weapon of this type seems admirably fitted for carriage on a motor-cycle, when it would 
be easy to arrange for an adequate supply of ammunition, For other arms the provision of a 
aufficient supply of ammunition presents considerable difficulties. 


‘The question of which is the best military rifle was raised in Great Britain in 1912 in 
both Houses of Parliament during the discussion of the Army Estimates. The broad 
Boints which decide the value of a rifle for military purposes are (1) accuracy, (2) good 
ballistice, (3) handiness, and (4) reliability under all the accidents and stresses of active 
service. With the round-nosed type of ammunition accuracy and ballistics were 
practically identical with all the rifles in use. The introduction of the pointed bullet 
has modified the situation as regards accuracy, because the portion of the barrel which 
serves as a guide to the bullet as it passes from the cartridge case to the rifling was 
designed for a round-nosed bullet, and cannot do its work so effectively with a pointed 
‘one, and as regards ballistics because some nations have not been able, and some have 
not thought it desirable, to go as far in the matter of flatness of trajectory as others. 
Accuracy with the German, United States, and British Mark VII cartridges is about 
equal to that obtained with the old type of ammunition, but all other nations are faced 
with diminished accuracy, though the old standard is being approached as light is 
thrown on the details of manufacture by experience, Ballistics, so far as the design 
is concerned, depend on the strength of the action and the capacity of the chamber. 

In the Lee-Enfield rifle, between the point where the stress is applied and the point 
where it is taken by the body of the rife, is interposed a hollow cylinder in the shape of 
the bolt, which is liable to compression. The amount of stress which can be safely 
applied is thus limited. In non-British rifles the locking lugs are part of the front 
end of the balt and the shock is thus transferred directly to the rifle and not through the 
intermediary of the belt. The chamber capacity of the rifle again is small, the design 
having been made for a cartridge containing a compressed pellet of black powder. It is 
thus not sufficient to allow of any large increase in the amount of the charge while still 
retaining the proportion of air space which is necessary with a smokeless propellant if 
pressures are to be kept within reasonable limits. It has therefore not been possible to 
obtain a lower trajectory than one giving a height of 9 ft. over 800 yards as against the 
6 ft. of the German cartridge for the same distance. The cartridges of other nations 
using @ pointed bullet lie between these two extremes. At long ranges a heavy bullet, 
such as the British or French, behaves better than a light one such as the German. 

In the matter of handiness the Short Lee-Enfield is good. Its length and balance 
Give it a great advantage for snapshooting, while its being cased in wood throughout 
enables it to be handled even when the barrel is heated by continuous firing. The 
shortness of the rifle is in some quarters held to be a disadvantage for bayonet fighting, 
but a short handy weapon may well be better than a long unwieldy one, 

As regards reliability the only charge which can be brought against the British rifle is 
that the butt is liable to work loose ewing to the stock being in two parts, In the 
pattera now in use however this tendency has been overcome. 

Pistol (E. B. xxi, 654 e¢ seq.}—The bullet now used in revolver cartridges is a 
heavy leaden one with a head so slightly convex as to be almost fat. This construction 
distributes the shock of impact over a greater area, and the man-stopping qualities of the 
bullet are thus much increased. 

The automatic pistols produced till quite recently have been of small calibre and 
therefore deficient in stopping power, The Colt Company have however now produced 
one of .45” calibre, and Messrs. Webley and Scott one of .455" calibre, which are satis- 
factory in this respect. Both have a “ grip ” safety, consisting of a lever in the butt, 
pressure on which is necessary before the firing mechanism cau be operated by the 
trigger. The lever is thus in the firing position only when the butt is gripped. 

‘Sights (E. B. xxv, 65 ef seq.)~The aperture backsight, preferably in conjunction 
with @ blade foresight, is now recognised as being the best sighting device for small 
arms. To be most effective the aperture should be placed in such position on the rifle 
that it is.gs clase as possible to the firer’s eye while not being close enough to strike his 
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face when the rifie recoils on firing. The sight radius is thus increased and greater ease 
and accuracy of alignment are consequently secured. Again, the fact that the frer 
looks through the aperture and has not to focus his eye for anything nearer than the 
foresight removes the main cause of the eye-strain felt with the open sight. The method 
of aiming iz easier to learn than that with the open sight, while, if the aperture is large 
and is not surrounded with a mass of metal it is effective when the light is bad or the 
target indistinct. The system hes of course long been in use for sporting rifles, but the 
only military rifle at present equipped with it is that of the United States. Its applica- 
tion to that rifle is however so defective that all the advantages named above seem to be 
lost. (G. Browne, Major.) 


IV. Nava Orowance Construction! 

During the past rew years, nearly every maritime nation has been making great ef- 
forts to increase the power of its naval armament. Larger ships with greater speed 
and heavier guns have been built, and the progress made even in two-or three years has 
been considerable. The Dreadnought type has developed into the “ super-Dread- 
nought.” Some authorities contemplate still larger ships, whilst others think the risk 
of putting so many eggs into one basket too great, and that therefore smatter vessels, 
but more of them, are what would suit existing conditions best. Both admit, however, 
that the armament should be made as powerful as circumstances alfow. 

The power of the armament depends on four factors: (1) the ealibre and weight of the 
projectile; (2) the initial velocity; (3) the maximum weight of the bursting charge which 
can be exploded behind the armour of a hostile vessel; and (4) the number of guns; but 
various considerations arise in connection with these, which must be taken into account. 

The diameter of the bore of the gun is governed to a great extent by the thickness of 
armour borne by the rival ship; this armour, owing to its weight, is however strictly 
limited both as regards thickness and extent; in consequence the thick plating is confined 
to a belt along the water line, to the protection of the ammunition hoists, the necessary 
working gear of the guns, and of the guns and gun’s crew. 

Of late years, much has been dane to increase the resistance of armour, and to this 
must be added the difficulty of obtaining direct hits in action, owing to the target being 
almost always an oblique one. Moreover, improvements have enabled the range of 
torpedoes to be greatly increased, and this has helped to increase the probable battle 
fanges from the 3,000 or 4,000 yards of a few years ago to 8,000 yards or perhaps more. 
Even with the aid of telescope sights and the modern devices applied to the sighting gear 
for correcting for wear of gun, for temperature, for wind etc., much experience and 
practice are required to ensure hitting the target at these distant ranges. 

It is now well known that in the Russo-Japanese war the thick belt armour was never 
perforated in any of the Russian or Japanese vessels, even at the short ranges of 3,000 
metres to which the Japanese finally closed at the battle of Tsu-shima; this remarkable 
fact was no doubt due to the projectiles striking the armour obliquely and not at right 
angles. Had the firing been direct, no difficulty would have been experienced in per- 
forating the armour on the latest built ship at this short range, and still less difficulty 
with the armour of the older ships. 

Until recently, too, it was generally taken as an axiom that armour would be attacked 
by gun of a calibre somewhere near its thickness, and armour was tested from this point 
of view; thus a 9-inch plate would be tested by a 9.2-inch gun ani a 6-inch plate by a 6- 
inch gun. After all, the actual perforation of the armour of a ship would not, in all 
probability, seriously damage any vital structure unless the projectile was provided with 
a large bursting charge of high explosive which could be detonated behind the armour. 
The real damage to the Russian ships was done, not by armour piercing projectiles from 
the heavy guns, but by the incessant rain of high explosive shell from the Japanese 
secondary armament of 6-inch guns. These were fired at the unarmoured portions of 
the Russian ships, and, bursting with terrible effect within, greatly damaged the akip 

See BE, B. xx, 189-218, 230-235. 
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and completely demoralised the crew. With this significant result before them, authori- 
ties have not been slow to recognise that the bursting of very few large high explosive 
shell behind the armour might speedily decide an engagement. 

Supposing for the moment that the calibre of the gun was approximately equal to 
the thickness of the plate, it is evident thet as the quality of the armour improved the 
perforating energy of the projectile had to be increased, and, as the fighting range be- 
came more distant, a higher initial velocity was required. Both these conditions operate 
in the same direction, i.e. in an increase in the muzzle velocity of the gun. Moreover, 
some authorities were manifestly reluctant to increase the calibre on acbount of ques- 
tions of interchangeability, and the additional weight to be accommodated. 

For these reasons, the muzzle velocity of heavy guns up to and including x2 inches 
diameter has had to be considerably increased by (a) making the gun longer, (b) in- 
creasing the weight of the charge; and as it is generally admitted that the length of the 
gun bore should not exceed yo-calibres, but should be shorter if possible owing to the 
tendency to vibration and a consequent loss of accuracy of long gums on firing, the gun 
maker has to face an augmentation in the weight of the charge. This, however, he 
endeavours to keep as smail as possible, by increasing the chamber pressureand nraking 
the gun and projectile stronger to withstand it. 

‘The addition to the weight of the charge, to the chamber pressure, and to the length 
of the gun, all tend to increase erosion and to shorten the life of the gun. Speaking 
broadly, the erosion of equally proportioned guns is, for similar velocities, dependent on 
some function of the calibre, and the high velocities until recently demanded may be 
regarded as responsible for the comparatively short life of the guns designed to produce 
these velocities. Naturally, the life of the gun, #.c. the number of full rounds it is 
capable of firing before it is worn out, has a most important bearing on its efficiency, 
especially ae the present time when many rounds are fired annually for exercise purposes. 

It has therefore been necessary to consider some means of increasing the life of the 
gun, of ensuring perforation of improved armour at fighting ranges of 8,000 yards, and 
of bursting behind that armour a high explosive shell containing a powerful bursting 
charge. These conditions were met in the British Navy by the introduction in 1910 of 
the 13.5-inch gun. This gun, with a moderate velocity, has, owing to its heavy pro- 
fectile, a considerable surplus of perforating energy over that of the high velocity r2- 
itich gun at the fighting range of 8,000 yards, and this surplus increases with the range. 
The r3.5-inch gun with its comparatively low velocity requires a charge no larger than 
that of the z2-inch gun, and in consequence this gun can fire from 2} to 3 times the aum~ 
ber of rounds that the rz-inch gun is capable of firing. As first designed, the weight of 
the projectile was exactly the same as that for the 13.5-inch B.L. gun of x885, viz. 1,250 
ibe.; recently, however, a tendency to increase the relative weight of the projectile has 
set in, on account of the larger bursting charge which they may be made to contain, and 
in accordance with this the projectile has been increased in weight to 1,400 Ibs. 

Formerly, it was supposed that the length of projectile which could he relied on to 
give accurate results was limited to about 4 calibres, and that any increase in its weight 
simply implied thicker walls and a smaller bursting charge; but recent experiments with 
heavy guns give accurate results with projectiles up to 5.5 calibresin length, One argu- 
ment against a relatively high weight of projectile therefore vanishes. 

It is not to be supposed that the calibre of the gun will be limited to 13.5 inches. 
Germany and the United States are already manufacturing 14-inch guns, and the Japa- 
nest Government, besides constructing guns of this calibre, are also acquiring in England 
a number of similar guns. Other nations are following this powerful lead, and signs 
have.not been wanting of further developments. 

Gun power has also been increased by improvements in the shape of the head of the 
projectile. ..'Until two or three years ago, the radius of the ogive had been 2 calibres, but 
experiments with pointed bullets having a radius of head of from 6 to 8 calibres bad 
shows that the sharper form of head gave, owing to the reduced air resistance, higher 
remaining velocities at all ranges; and consequently for any given range a much flatter 
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trajectory was ensured. Experiments were then carried out-with gun projectiles in 
order to obtain similar advantages, and it was found that the remaining velocity increased 
with the radius of the head, but that the accuracy became less if the point was unduly 
acute. A radius of head of about 4 calibres was finally decided upon as giving the ad- 
vantage of increased remaining velocity, or longer range with geod accuracy. 

‘The perforating power of the armour piercing projectile has been much increased by 
the introduction of the cap. The cap as first introduced was solid with a flat nose of 
considerable thickness in front of the actual paint of the shell, Lately this thickness 
has been greatly reduced, but in order to preserve the external form of the large radius 
ogive the cap is provided with a hollow point. 

By the use of a higher grade of steel, the thickness of the walls of armour piercing 
shell can be slightly reduced; thus the internal capacity of the projectile is increased 
and a larger bursting charge of high explosive can be used. 

The high explosive bursting charge for the various kinds of projectiles has also in- 
creased in weight, so that modern shells are more powerful than those of elder types. 
In these a bursting charge of lyddite, i.c. melted picric acid, was employed, This mate- 
tial, although a most powerful explosive, has certain drawbacks, of which the following 
may be mentioned: it requires a somewhat high temperature to melt it for the purpose 
of running it into the shells, and it readily forms dangerous combinations with certain 
metallic salts should these be present; great care has therefore to be observed to prevent 
any possibility of their presence. An alternative chemical subStance “ trinitrotoluol” 
has come into favour; this melts at a very much lower temperature, and has the further 
advantage of not forming dangerous compounds as picric acid does. On the other 
hand, it is more inert, so that a powerful exploder is required to properly detonate it; but 
this inertness is otherwise an advantage in as much as it enables an armour piercing 
shell filled with trinitrotoluol to perforate armour, even ava striking velocity of over 
2,000 f.8., without exploding the shell. Thus, with a well designed fuze and exploder, it is 
possible to burst the shell after it has passed through the armour into the interior af 
the ship. (A. G. Hapcock.) 


‘V. Apmour-PLaTE* 

Progress of Manufacture —Improvements in armour-plate manufacture, with a view 
to increasing the resisting power of plates, are the jealously guarded secrets of the manu- 
facturers and their respective Governments. As far as can be ascertained, however, 
there have been no further developments during the last two or three years comparable 
in importance with those introduced in the past by Harvey or Krupp. Minor improve- 
ments have no doubt been made, and the actual quality of an average plate is probably 
better than it was three or four years ago; but, relative to the attack, it is doubtful 
whether any progress has been made in the resisting power of armour. 

It is claimed, however, that in the United States, at least, a considerable advance 
has been made in the case of the thinner plates, up to 3 or 4 inches in thickness, including 
those used for decks, splinter-proofs, roofs of turrets, conning towers, etc., by the adop- 
tion of 2 nickel-chrome-vanadium steel subjected to a special heat treatment. In view 
of the possibilities of aerial attack, the importance of horizontal armour, especially in 
the form of light over-head cover, is greater than ever, end for this reason alone any 
development in the resisting power of thin plates is to be welcomed. In the case of the 
thicker plates no definite advance of any importance has been reported, exctpt in the 
matter of surface flaking when struck, which is said by Rear Admiral N.C. Twining, the 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Ordnance, to have been very greatly reduced in 
recent years (see Scientific American, December 9, 1911). 

In the above remarks, no account has been taken of the Simpson process, which 
would seem to be still in the experimental stage. -The process is one of welding together 
steel plates of varying hardness by means of copper. As described in the Times (Lon- 
don) of March 29, 1912, the weld is effected as follows. The plates tobe united ateplaced, 

1 See E. B. ii, §78 ot seg. 
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with a layer of copper between, in a mixture of carbon, brown sugar and water of the 
consistency of compressed snow, and the whole mass is heated to a temperature of 2,000° 
F., when the copper melts away inte the adjacent steel, fotming a perfect weld, The 
advantage to be gained by suck a process is obvious. One of the limitations of the 
cementation process is that the carbon, upon which the hardness of the face mainly 
depends, only penetrates to a depth of shout one inch and, consequently, there is a 
difficulty, in the thicker plates, of getting the beat relation of thickness between hard 
face and tough back. By the Simpson process—if successful—it would be possible to 
obtain any desired relation between the two and to use any class of steel which might 
be preferred. Further it would appear possible to employ one or more intermediate 
lnyers, if it should be found desirable, to prevent too abrupt a change in the character of 
the steel, The possibilities of the process depend upon the soundness of the weld—the 
point in which the earlier compound plates failed. 

‘An interesting account of the Krupp process as carried out at Essen was given in Engi. 
neering of August 16, 1912. It is noteworthy as giving the approximate temperatures of the 
various stages, including the differential heat. The account differs in some details from 
earlier descriptidns, notably in the use of illuminating gas instead of solid carbon in the 
cementation process and in the method of the final chil. 

Modifications in Thickness etc., of Plates —The increased power of the attack, which, 
apart from the tendency to adopt heavier primary guns, is due partly to improvements 
in the projectile and cap, considered merely as perforating or punching tools, and partly 
to increased ranging power due to the elongated form of head now universally adopted, 
is having the inevitable effect, in the absence of any revolutionary changein the character 
of plates, of increasing the maximum thickness of the main armour; and it has been stat- 
ed that in the U.S. battleship “‘ Nevada ” the maximum belt thickness is to be 134 
inches as against the rr inches of the ‘“‘ Wyoming ” and her foreign contemporaries, 
while armouf of as much as ¥8 inches thick is to be used on the port plates of the 3-gun 
turrets, During rgrr trials are known to have been carried out in the United States 
with 18-inch plates, On the other hand there would appear to be a tendency in America 
to drop light vertical armour for the protection of the secondary armament on the 
ground that it merely serves as an effective shell burster. In the latest British 
battleships it is reported that light armour for the secondary guns is reverted to. 

Another modern feature of interést is the use of plates of varying thickness vertically, 
for belt armour. There is thus no marked line of cleavage, as formerly, between the 
thicker and thinner horizontal layers of the belt. 

The use of cast steel-~such as Hadfield’s “ Era ” steel—for gun shields, armoured 
tubes etc., isincreasing. Its resisting value is high, a recent example of a 2.7-inch plate 
showing a figure of merit well over 2 against capped 4-inch armout-piercing shell. 

This class of material is specially adapted to cases where 2 monolithic form is desir- 
able, and enables the thickness to be graduated in the most economical way to suit the 
exposure of the various faces to attack. 

Yn connection with the penetration of armour, a point of considerable interest,—whether, 
as is usually held, the projectile remains sensibly at a tangent to the trajectory during flight, 
or er, as has been occasionally maintained by certain ballistic heretics, it remains 
parallel to the initial direction of jection,—has recently been discussed (see Screntific 
American, August 10 and uA 1912) by Admiral Twining, ‘who ehows both theoretically and 
from actual firing trials at long ranges against armour that the orthodox theory is correct. 
The importance of the point isobvious when we consider that no projectile could withstand 
the cross breaking strain to which it would be subjected on impact, at any but very close 
ranges, if it retgined its original direction, so that the employment of projectiles specially 
designed to perforate armour would be a sheer waste of money. 

Caps.—Complete agreement as to the exact way in which the cap assists penetration 
has not yet been arrived at. All authorities concur in attributing great importance to 
the Isteral support which it efords’to the point on impact above a certain velocity, 
which yaries in all probability with the particular plate and projectile involved (there is 

exalt ag: that the minimum velocity to render the cap effective varies from 
3,600 to 1,800 f.8.); but while some, following Tresidder (see the latter’s lecture, 
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April 8, 1908, before the'Institution of Naval Architects), think this the main if not the 
sole function of the cap; others, such as Chladek and Bahn, attribute considerable im- 
portance to its (supposed) action in breaking up or otherwise weakening the hard surface 
layers of the plate before the undamaged point impinges upon them. Those, now-a- 
days in the majority, who hold the view of Tresidder, naturally use all the weight avail- 
able in giving lateral support to the cap and put little or no metal in front of the point, 
Those, on the other hand, who believe that the cap can weaken the plate before the 
actual impact of the projectile itself, will place some of the metal of the cap in front of the 
point. From the point of view of external ballistics it is desirable that the external 
contour of the projectile should be continued to the point, and this is against the flat 
ended cap suggested by Tresidder. This difficulty can however be met by using a hol- 
low cap with the bulk of the metal giving lateral support to the point and practically 
flush with it, put with what may be termed a false head to give it a suitable ogival out- 
line, as for example i in the Firth cap shown 0 on page 291 of Brassey’s Naval Annual 
(2912). (W. E. Epwarns.) 
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So far as mining processes and operations are concerned, the principal new develop- 
ments in the last few years have been connected with coal mining,* and reference is 
chiefly made in the following sections to that industry. 

LEctstatton.—The passage of the Coal-Mines Act, 1911, which came into force, as 
regards the bulk of its provisions, on July 1, 1912, has been the event of outstanding 
recent importance in the British coal-mining industry. It introduces radical changes in 
the control and management of coal-mines, and has entailed considerable alterations in 
the mechanical equipment and methods of working collieries. In France, new coal- 
mines regulations became operative on February 25, 1912. New Belgian regulations 
were issued in December 1910 in regard to travelling roads and shafts, A new Coal- 
Mines Regulation Act was passed in British Columbia during 1911, and a movement. 
was On foot in 1912 to consolidate the various Provincial Acts in Canada relating to 
coal-mining. The United States Bureau of Mines was established by Act of Congress 
on July 1, 1910, its purpose being to investigate methods of mining. The headquar- 
ters of the Bureau are at Washington, and the mining experiment station is situated 
at Pittsburg with an experimental mine at Bruceton, Pa., and six mine-safety stations 
and seven mine-rescue cars distributed one in each of the principal coalfields. 

Coat Suppiy.—The three years rgro-12 have been notable for the deepening interest 
that has been shown in regard to the question of coal resources. During 1912 the Royal 
Commission on Conservation appointed by the Canadian Government issued volumi- 
nous reports (see also An Investigation of the Coats of Canada, Ottawa, 1912, in 6 vols.), 
and similar enquiries have been prosecuted in the United States, under the auspices of 
the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. 

In British Columbia, at the headwaters of the Skeena river in what is termed the 
Groundhog Mountain area, enormous deposits of anthracitic coal have been located, a 
conservative estimate placing the resources of the coalfield at 3,072,000,000 tons; other 
smaller basins have also been prospected. The development of the Rocky Mountain 
Coalfields—in British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba—has proceeded apace. D. B. 
Dowling has estimated that the known areas in Canada underlain by workable coal beds 
(excluding the Skeena district) cover little short of 30,000 sq. m. and contain a total of 
172,057,000,000 tons, sub- divided as follows: Nova Scotia, 6,250,000,000 tons; New 
Brunswick, 155,000,000 tons; Manitoba, 330,000,000 tons; Saskatchewan, 20,000,900,- 
000 tons; Alberta, 104,932,000,000 tons; British Columbia, 38,976,000,b00 tons; Yukon, 
914,000,000 tons; Mackenzie District, 500,000,000 tons. Further prospecting has taken 
place in Alaska, but transport difficulties have still to be overcome, and the same con- 
sideration delays the utilisation of the deposits in Siberia and China, in which the 
existence of enormous quantities of high-class coal is established. In Victoria, Australia, 

See E. B. xviii, 328 ef seg., and allied articles. * See E. B. vi, 579 et seg. 
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whose known coal supplies have previously been of a lignitic character, large deposits of 
good coal have been discovered in the Powlett River district, and pits have been estab- 
lished under government direction; these are now producing quantities of coal. 

On the Continent of Europe, further knowledge has been derived by borings of the 
extent and character of the deposits inthe French and German Lorraine, In Belgiuma 
number of shafts were in 1912 nearing completion in the Campine region in the Limburg 
province, and borings in Hainault had succeeded in locating coal at workable depths, to 
the south of the Eifelian fault, the boundary of the existing coalfields. Dutch state 
enterprise has heen extended in the Netherlands Limburg, by the discovery of further 
areas on the banks of the Meuse. 

In Great Britain come of the new large collieries sunk in the S.E. portion of the South 
Yorkshire coalfield have reached the stage of active work, of which mention may be 
made of Malthy, Edlington, Bentley, Bulcroft and Askern; sinking operations also were 
in rgr2 either in progress or contemplated at Rossington, Barnborough, Thorne, Hat- 
field, Barnby-upon-Don, Kelham, South Carr, Harworth, Howden and Thurcroit. 
‘When in full operation, they should add some 12,000,000 tons per annum to the existing 
output of the coalfield or about five per ceft to the national output. Developments 
have also been in progress in South Staffordshire to the west of the boundary fault, 
Warwickshire, Fifeshire, the Lothians, Monmouthshire, Kent and South-East Durham, 

The table shows the world’s output of coal during t9r0 (figures for 1909 and 1908 
being given in certain cases as the latest procurable): 


World's Coat Output, 1910. 














Coal Coal 

Country (Metric tons) Country (Metric tons) 
British Empire . 311,613,510 Holland 1,292,289 
Great, Britain and Ireland 268, nat Bast indies « 535,226 
Australia. . woe 9.915, ; FS 153 
Baitish | Bone eile ae 165,281 ce 1§,681,324 
Canad ‘i 11,710,993, rmost | || 231,041 
Todia = As 73932 
New Zealand Meno (1909) ° 919,338 
ia. 307,320 
South Africa Plilppine Islands . 27,000 
United States -ortus acl 8,149 
At Ramania (ago8) oo 160,783 
+ + 24,026,000 
Spain . as 

in (1909) . 1125; 
Spitsbergen *as09) a Dgte 
302,786 
Sree and’ (est 2 

France . 38,349,942 Turkey (1908) 702,7¢2 
Indo-China ae 550 ———— 
German Een: = 2 + 222,375,076 Total for the World —1,164,019,777 


Greece oe 1,500 

Coar-Curtme Macurent—At the time the Eight Hours Act of rq08 (E. B. xvi, 
x$b) was under discussion in England it was persistently claimed that a great mitigation 
for the loss of output due to the restriction of the hours of labour would be forthcoming 
in the more general use of coal-cutting machinery. This anticipation has not been borne 
out; the application of machinery in Grest Britain increases but slowly, the governing 
factors continuing to be the condition and Jie of the strata and the relative cost of hand 
labour. The principal developments have been in the direction of intproved design and 
magchanical efficiency, 

Coal-cutting machines may be broadly divided into two classes—percussive end 
rotary -machines—and there is a tendency to employ increased numbers of the former 
type, especially of the smail character similar to the caulking hammer. Continued 
effprts have been made to produce a satisfactory electrical machine of the puncher type, 
but so far without conspicuous success, In America the pneumelectric pyncher hasbeen 
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‘used to some extent; in this machine the actual reciprocating motion is produced mechan- 
ically by an electric motor, and is transmitted by compressed air to the percussive tool, 
the whole apparatus being practically self-contained. “The Ingersoll-Rand Company 
produce 4 similar machine. The percussive coal-cutter has gained from the develop- 
ment of the rock drill, and several of the modern machines, such as the Hardy, Ingersoll 
and Siskol, embody economical improvements in valve construction. 

A novelty has been introduced in the United States in the shape of the Hoadley- 
Knight coal-cutter. This machine, which is of the tunnelling or breast type, comprises 
swinging cutters rotating with great rapidity. The rotation is effected by electricity, 
whilst the swinging and feeding movements are directed and controlled by hydraulic 
means. The machine is especially designed for the getting of coking or gas coal in 
which the size of the product is not a consideration, 

At the mines of the United States Coal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va., a system of pneu- 
matic transport has been tested: a machine cuts out the entire thickness of the seam, re~ 
moving the coal as it is cut to the outside by means of currents of air at high velocity. 

A concomitant of the increased, use of coal cutting machinery has been the more 
extensive adoption of coal face conveyors. 


Mecuantca, VENTIATORS.—The principal changes in the British Coal-Mines Act 
relating to methods of ventilation are the compulsory provision of an adequate ventilating 
system on the surface, with, after January 1, 1913, means for reversing the air current. 
A revolution in construction has taken place in colliery fang, the principal features of 
which are the great reduction in diameter, the adoption of high-speed engines, a quick- 
running electric motor, and the use of short peripheral blades, in place of long blades 
attached to the boss shaft. Another development has been the increase in the number 
of blades, several of the modern quick-running fans having no less than 60, as compared 
with about ten in the older type of fan. The modern inlet is nearly equal to the external 
diameter of the fan, giving a free entry of air into the centre of the fan. In the new fans 
the scoop blade is adopted; in the Bumsted and Chandler fan, however, the extremities 
of the blade are curved backwards from the direction of rotation. Examples of the 
modern type are the Sirocco and Barclay fans, and the former has given the high 
manometric efficiency of 0.9. 

Reversing fans have been in use for some time in the American coalfields; their use in 
Great Britain is comparatively recent. A simple method is so to arrange the fan that 
it can either exhaust from or blow into the shaft at which it is located; or drifts may be so 
arranged that the fan may exhaust either from the upcast shaft or from the downcast 
shaft, by means of a kind of damper. As a modification a stand-by fan is connected to 
the downcast shaft, which is started when a reversal of the air current is desired. The 
other fan at the same time is stopped. In France small helicoidal fans have been em- 
ployed, driven by the shaft of an electric motor. 

Srart-Srnkinc.—A steady extension has recently been witnessed of the patent proc- 
esses of sinking shafts through water bearing and shifting strata. In the main these 
processes may be classified under three headings: (1) the drop-shaft system, as repre- 
sented by the Kind-Chaudron process, the principal feature of which is the use of tele- 
scopic tubing; (2) the freezing system, developed from the Poetsch process; and (3) the 
cementation process, originally applied by Portier at Bethune, in the Pas-de-Calais, and 
developed by Lombois, Saclier, Francois, Gevers-Orban, and others, 

ds the drop-shaft system the most notable example in recent years is perhay 
that a¢ the Astley Creve Colicty, near Manchester, when a depth of s.006 ft, was detained 
(See Pilkington & Wood, Trans. inst, Min. Exz., Vol. 39, Bi. 529). i 

‘With the freezing 2m, for the development of which Messrs. Gebhardt & Koenig have 
been largely responsible, much greater depths have been reached than was at one time con- 
sidered possible. ‘Thus in the Campine coalfield, where the freezing process has been adopted 
in seven of the eight shafts, the of frozen section has varied from 1,180 to 11590 ft; 
et Beeringen, where the latter depth was reached, 37 boreholes were necessary in order to 
wecure an uninterrupted circumference of frozen strata, and altogether eleven miles of tubing 
were employed. In England the freezing system has been applied in seven instances—in 
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the Durham and South Yorkshire coalfieljs. At Bullcroft Maia it was found possible to 
deal with running water and at with sea water and tidal variations in level, 

It is in the cementation system that the greatest improvements have been made. It 
would seem to have certain advantages in cost, while the preliminary estimates are more 
Kikely to be accurate. At the Viktoria Colliery, in Westphalia, the cost was £150 per yd. 
of depth, The system, as now applied, may be sub-divided into (1) the “systematic” 
process, in which liquid cement is injected into surrounding boreholes from the surface, 
much a in the case of the freezing system, with the object of filling up fissures and water 
logged cavities in the strata, the ire being varied according to the necessities; (2) the 
“methodical” process, in which the pressure is automatically regulated by the pressure of 
the water; and (3) the “ rogressive Process, in which the ordinary drop-shaft system 
is pursued, fissures being ‘with cement injected under pressure by means of inclined 
advance boreholes driven from the shaft bottom. 

In addition to the freezing system, mention fog | be made of the Stockfisch system, which 
is a combination of percussion and flushing, the ing liquid being of sufficient density 
to keep out of the shaft any quicksand or loose rock liable to cave in. ‘An installation at the 
Diergardt Colliery is described by Krecke (Gluckauf, No. 14, 1912). In this system, a6 
in the Hoenigmann system, which has also been applied in Germany, and in the Kind- 
Chaudron system, improvements in the boring trepan have been effected. 

By the ordinary methods some exceptionally rapid work has been done in the more 
recently opened shafts, although, generally gpealcing, the increasing difficulties of depth and 
strata militate against speed in sinking. At the Main Colliery, near Doncaster, a 
shaft of 23 ft. 6 in. in diameter (total excavation) in the middle coal measures was sunk 29 
yds, 1 ft. in 7 days, at a labour cost of £9.0s.3td. per yd. 

For preliminary protection from ce Water, use has been made (as at Bentley and 
Hatfield Main) of interlocking channet steel piling with satisfactory results, 

In the equipment of finished shafts, which now range up to 22 ft. diameter finished, 
increased use is being made of concrete. 


Tae Use or Evectrictry.—The most profound change in mining since the opening of 
the present century has been theextension of the useofelectricity. It has found its princi- 
pal application for haulage, pumping, ventilation, signalling and shot firing, but its 
employmenf for lighting and winding is also steadily growing, and the ‘All-electric 
Colliery” is now an accomplished fact. New British regulations governing the instal- 
lation and use of electricity in mines have been issued by the Home Office as provided 
for by the Coal-Mines Act (Section 60) which also prohibits the use of electricity under- 
ground—telephone or signalling wires and approved handlamps excepted—wherever 
the percentage of inflammable gas in the air is found to exceed 1}. Taken generally, 
the main object and intention of the new British rules is to make armouring com- 
pulsory in the future, although in some cases exempted until 1920. The new French 
regulations also impose special restrictions on electric installations. 

The liability of the electric spark to ignite firedamp has formed the subject of many 
experiments, but they have failed to establish the precise limits of safety, E. Lemaire 
(Ann, Mines Belgique, 1911, Vol. xvi, p. 321) has shown that explosive mixtures of air 
and firedamp can be ignited by the finest filaments provided their temperature be 
sufficiently high and quite independent of any break of contact spark. Such experi- 
ments have enforced the use of strong globes with air-tight joints. 

‘Tue Coat Dust Question.—During recent yeats there has been much investigation 
of the part played by coal dust in colliery explosions. These investigations, which have 
been attended by research on many collateral subjects, have been conducted at a num- 
ber of centres, by means both of large-scale experiments in galleries and also of laboratory 
tests. The testing stations are now for the most part under the control of the Govern- 
ments of the various countries concerned, but were started through the enterprise of the 
Mine-owners. In England the gallery erected by the Mining Association of Great 
Britain at Altofts, in Yorkshire, has been transferred to the Home Office, and recon- 
structed on a new site at Eskmeals, Cumberland. The Mining Association in 1910 
published their first record of experiments; in 1912 the committee in charge of the 
experiments at Eskmeals issued two reports, as well as an outline of the scheme upon 
which it was preposed to conduct future investigations. In France the experimental 
station at Liévin, erected by the Comité Central des Houiliéres de France in 1907 and 
extended in xgo9, has been the scene of further researches, under the direction of J. 
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Taffanel, which form the subject of several reports. An experimental mine has now 
been secured by the French Government at Commentry. In the United States, in 
addition to the existing installation at Pittsburg, a drift at Bruceton, Pa, has been 
equipped for experimental purposes, under the charge of the Buresu of Mines. It re- 
mains to mention the gallery erected in r908 at Babitz, near Segengottes, by the Vienna 
Permanent Firedamp Committee, and the Frameries testing station of the Belgian Co- 
mité de Grisou, since transferred to the neighbourhood of Charleroi, at which some im- 
portant results have been achieved by Victor Watteyne and his collaborators. 

In the first instance the experiments at the large galleries were principally devoted to 
demonstrating the inflammability and explosibility of mixtures of coal dust with air and 
to testing the adequacy of certain suggested remedies such as water, deliquescent sub- 
stances, and inert dust, and the arrangement of the same in zones, barriers, collapsible 
troughs, etc, The possibility of producing a coal dust explosion in the absence of fire- 
damp may be said to have been firmly established in 1910. Latterly research has been 
principally devoted to establishing the conditions that promote or hinder the full de- 
yelopment of explosions, as well as ascertaining their real nature. Amongst the points 
considered have been the velocity, pressure, and temperature of explosion waves, the 
relative inflammability of various dusts and their behaviour under certain conditions, 

One of the results of the British experiments has been to show conclusively that the 
relative ignition temperatures of a series of coal dusts have no fixed relationship to the 
percentage of volatile matter as usually determined. In detemmining the chemical con- 
stitution of coal, the chemist has hitherto relied upon two different modes of procedure, 
viz: (1) the action of solvents, and (2) fractional distillation, The method of fractional 
distillation, as recently applied by Burgess and Wheeler, has afforded valuable results 
which have led those authors to a definite conclusion as to the nature of coal. They 
maintain that all coals contain at least two different types of compounds of different 
degrees of ease of decomposition, They regard coal as a conglomerate consisting of 
cellulose degradation praducts embedded in a cement of altered resins and gums. It js, 
in their view, the latter which first distils by heat, yielding mainly the paraffin hydro- 
carbons. The cellulose products are decomposed later, and, at a higher temperature, 
yield proportionally large quantities of hydrogen. In the second Eskmeals report 
strong evidence is adduced to show that the paraffin-yielding constituents are identical 
with Bedson’s pyridine extract, for it is proved that in the series investigated there is @ 
marked, although not rigid, relation between the ignition temperature of coal dysts and 
the percentage that can be extracted by pyridine. Taffanel, Floch and Durr, describing 
certain investigations undertaken at Liévin upon the oxidation and distillation of coal 
dusts, found that at 7oo degrees all the ethylene and four-fifths of the methane had al- 
ready been expelled. These gases are also those which possess the greater heat of 
combustion, that for ethylene being given by Taffanel as 341 calories, methane 213, 
hydrogen 58, and carhon 68. It is interesting also to note that these same gases which 
are most readily distilled from coal dust have the lowest “ limit ” value for inflammabili- 
tyin air. As in other distillations the produits de tée differ markedly from the produits 
de queue, and the danger of coal dust is vastly enhanced by the fact that the early 
distillates are the more readily inflammable. 

‘The present feeling is that in stone dust lies the principal hope of a remedy. W. E. 
Garforth, in delivering his presidential address before the Institution of Mining Engi- 
neers on June 6, 1912, expreased the opinion that the dangers of explosion of coal dust 
from electrical causes could be completely counteracted by the vigorous application of 
this remedy. Investigations have shown that suitable diluents exist which satisfy the 
considerations of health, efficiency and economy. At Altofts the cost of stone-dusting 
was pyd. ton raised. 

At the Clarence colliery, where an explosion occurred on September 3, 1912, the collap- 
sible arréts-barrages (arresting barriers), proposed by Taffanel, failed to arrest the course of 
the explosion, in the one instance in which have been put to a test under actual work- 
ing conditions. This failure however may have been due to the improper application of the 
barriers, to the presence of firedamp, or to the: < slowness of the explosion. 
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Rescue Apriances—The organisation of rescue operations has mado great advances 
since r9to. In 1910 the Mines-Accidents (Rescue and Aid) Act was passed in England, 
providing for the organisation and equipment of rescue brigades at all collieries and the 
erection of private and central rescue stations. An order was finally promulgated in 
1g12 defining the requirements wader these heads. In the meantime central rescue sta- 
tions have been erected or are in course of erection in all the British coalftelds, and valu- 
able services in the direction of recovery work have been rendered by the trained bri- 
gades at Darran, Hulton, Bignall Hill and Cadeby. 

In the United States rescue stations have been established by the United States 
Bureau of Mines at Urbana, Illinois; Knoxville, Tennessee; Seattle, Washington; Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma; Birmingham, Alabama; and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. In extension 
of these stations are seven mine-safety cars. In ro11 over 100,000 miners attended 
lectures and demonstrations, and over 7,000 received training in mine rescue and first- 
aid work in addition to the arrangements made by independent companies. 

The principal types of apparatus in use at the present time are the following: oxygen 
regenerative appliances,—Draeger, “ Proto ” (or Fleuss), “Meco ” (or “Westfalia »), 
Tissot, and “ Weg;” liquid air appliances,—“ Aerolith ” {or Suess) and Claude. An 
investigation in the Rhenish-Westphalian districts under the mine regulations of May 
1, 1912, showed that 847 portable sets of apparatus were in use, of which 381 were of 
the Draeger type, and 449 of the Westfalia type. Broadly, the improvements in 
apparatas have taken the form of modifications in design accommodating them to the 
convenience of the wearer; increased attention has been paid to the effects of heat, and in 
the “ Proto ” apparatus experience at the Howe Bridge station has resulted in the addi- 
tion of an emergency by-pass arrangement, which may be used for cooling the air in the 
breathing bag. Lung-governing valves have also been introduced similar to that first 
employed py Garforth in the “ Weg ” apparatus, used at Altofts and Cowdenbeath. 

In the liquid air appliances, a new feature is the use of regenerative purifiers. At 
‘Newcastle a new liquid air apparatus, entitled the aerophor, has been developed by W. 
C. Blackett, which is able to supply air to persons in distress, independent of the wearer. 
In this apparatus, which is a development of the Suess or Actolith apparatus, the 
pack and breathing bag are united and the pack is built to fit across a man’s loins. 
‘There is a by-pass between the liquid air pack and the mouthpiece, and the regenerative 
properties of the purifier have been improved (Colliery Guardian, August 16, 1912). 

At the Singles colliery in the south of France safety chambers have been provided as 
places of refuge for men in the event of explosions. Similar steps have been taken in 
Austria, and it may be noted that the Herrn Draeger, of Lubeck, have proposed the 
construction of such chambers, equipped with purifying materials. 

Licutin¢.—In theillumination of the working face in collieries the chief development 
has been the increased adoption of portable electric lamps. The provision of these is 
now compulsory in connection with rescue operations in Great Britain, and there is a 
growing tendency to employ them for all purposes, where other means exist for detecting 
firedamp or at pits where this cansideration is of lessened importance. One reason for 
this change is the restriction placed upon the use of flame safety lamps by recent legisla- 
Pe which by their indifferent lighting capacity impose heavy burdens upon the worker. 

reting to the British Coal-Mines Act rort, locked safety lamps are to be used in any 
eae the air in the return airway is found normally to coritain more than } per cent 
of inflammable gas, and, with certain sqeeptions, in mass i which an explosion of gas 
Has occured t the same time an official test for ps has been instituted, and 
overamient experimental station at Eskmeals in Cum Yaand's is equipped with appliances 
ier tl pore. Towards the end of 1912, new regulations for lamps were issued by the 
FOR to Article 146 of the fer ot Bubs Works safety lamps must con- 
ae? to one of the types approved by the Minister of Public Works. Spirit amps may only 
be furnistied with internal i ‘of approved "The iguitiog banda srost be dir. 
posed so that only one can be sade at a ai le time, must be composed of sub- 
stances that are isfammabl bat not explosive. In fitish moines the se of internal 
be stus in connection with spirit safety ulety lamps is ks limited by law from di 
tions, but ia Continental mines their nded considerably, 
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Some important researches were communicated in 1912 by J. S, Haldane and 
T. Lister Liewellyn, to the South Staffordshire Institution of Mining Engineers 
(Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. xliv, p. 267). Their experiments were designed with the 
view of producing a vitiation of the atmosphere similar to what occurs in the ordinary 
working of amine. The result showed that every diminution of 0.x per cent in the 
oxygen present lowered the illuminating power of a safety lamp, burning a mixture of 
colza oil and paraffin, by as much as 3.5 per cent; and the striking fact is deduced that 
with the oxygen reduced to 19.0 per cent, the minimum percentage allowed by the Coal- 
Mines Act for purposes of ordinary work in the pit, the light would be diminished by 70 
per cent, under the conditions of the experiment. It has been found that for every in- 
crease of 1 per cent in the moisture of the air the Hlumination of the standard pentane 
Jamp and also of the Hefner amylacetate lamp falls off by 6.25 per cent, and the light 
from a spermaceti candle falls off by 5 percent. The authors also call attention to the 
confusion which has arisen through attributing to carbon dioxide the premier réle in 
producing dimness of illumination. In their view it is only the variation in true oxygen 
percentage that matters in a practical sense, and how this percentage is diminished is 
of small importance, although it is true that added carbon dioxide does produce rather 
more effect than added nitrogen. 

A point which has not yet been covered by the above experiments is the relative 
behaviour of various kinds of iluminants. Burrell and Seibert (U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Technical Paper 3, 1911) found that there was a remarkable difference in the composi- 
tion of the residual air that extinguished the flame of a Wolf spirit lamp as compared 
with that of an acetylene lamp, Thus, acetylene will apparently only cease to burn in 
an atmosphere containing as much as 6.3 per cent of carbon dioxide and as little as 11.7 
per cent of oxygen, whereas 3 per cent of carbon dioxide and 16.5 per cent of oxygen 
marked the limiting composition of air capable of supporting combustion of a Wolf 
lamp. The general use of acetylene lamps in coal-mines is frequently asserted to be 
impracticable; but this scarcely agrees with the experience recently recorded in a 
Spanish mine, where a Tombelaine acetylene lamp has been found to work satisfactorily 
in a very fiery pit, and also to be capable of being used as an efficient gas detector. 

One result of these experiments is to point more strongly to the fact that the only 
satisfactory solution of the illumination problem in mines will ultimately prove to be the 
electric lamp, which is free at least from the deterioration arising from atmospheric 
influences. If ever a means is found whereby the electric lamp can be adapted to the 
detection and accurate estimation of firedamp, it will be at once established par excellence 
as the miner’s lamp. A handsome prize has now been offered by the German mine- 
owners with a view to the invention of some satisfactory device of this nature. 

In May rorr the British Home Office announced a prize ‘of {1,000 for the best 
electric lamp suitable for miners. The judges (Messrs. C. H. Merz and C. E. Rhodes) 
awarded the first prize of £600 to the “‘Ceag” lamp sent in by F. Farber, of Dortmund. 
In the ‘‘ Ceag ” lamp the bulb is protected by spiral springs so arranged that the circuit 
it is broken when the surrounding dome glass is shattered. 

An important feature of the work of Haldane and Llewellyn is its relation to the 
prevalence of miners’ nystagmus. A paper on this subject was read before the Royal 
Society by Dr. Llewellyn, who is the first Tyndall Research Mining Student. He con- 
cludes that, whilst the disease is one of extreme complexity and one in which many 
factors are at work, the chief factor is strain caused by deficient light, and that the most 
important preventive measure is improvement in the lighting power of the miner’s lamp. 
This view was adopted by the Ophthalmological Congress at Oxford r912, 

An interesting new safety lamp of great power, the Goulet incandescent lamp, has 
been tried at the Frameries Station, in which an Auer mantle is raised to incandescence 
by the flame of a mixture of air and benzine. 4 

Winvinc.—The use of electricity for winding purposes has made rapid progress 
during the last three years, and is now being applied to plants of much higher capacity. 
There are, broadly speaking, two systems, using in the one case an alternating-current 
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motor, either geared or direct-coupled to the drum shaft, with rheosvatic control, and, 
in the other, a direct-current motor, on the Ward-Leonard system, with the use of a fly- 
wheel accumulator. The field of the former has been greatly extended by the introduc- 
tion of efficient and durable machine-cut helical gearing. 

The Brown-Boveri system, installed at the Heinitz Colliery, Upper Silesia, comprises 
the conjunction of high-pressure turbine, Ward-Leonard generator and A.C.” generator, 
the turbine having considerable overload capacity by means of relay-operated by-pasees if 
necessary, the A.C, generator supplying the general load of the colliery or as much of it as it 
can, and the Ward-Leonard generator the winding-engine. Another system is the series 
system, due to Prof. Thury. 

‘The three-phase commutator motor has also been advocated for work of this description. 
Two types of such motor are obtainable—the series motor and the double-repulsion motor, 
In both cases speed regulation is obtained by brush displacement. 

In 1911 a valuable report was issued of trials carried out by a joint committee appointed 
by the German Engineers’ Association, the Dortmund Mining Association, and an 
Boiler Inspection Association (Gluckanf, Nos. # to 52, 1911). The trials were carried out 
with the electric wit plants at the Deut iser, Rheinefbe, Mathias Stinnes and 
Emscher-Lippe collieries; and with the steam plants at Schiirbank and Charlottenburg, 
Julia, Helene and Amalie and Wilhelmine Victoria collieries. The report states that on 
enetal principles the working of @ steam engine is the more satisfactory, as the mean net 
load approaches that for which it was built; and therefore the smaller the load the lower the 
efficiency. The electrical winder however adapts itself better than the steam engine to 
reductions in the net load. It cannot be deduced from the different values obtained that 
any given tye or either of the forms of energy is unconditionally the best in general. In 
deciding which method of winding is to be preferred, the prime cost, depreciation and upkeep, 
must be borne in mind, as well as the consumption of steam or energy; and, in addition, how 
the method fits in with the general working conditions of the colliery. 

At the Great Western colliery the Westinghouse winder on the converter-equaliser 
system is capable of saldiog 24 tons of coal from adept of 1110 ft. in 37} secs. at a speed of 
70 winds or gS tons jour. The maximum shalt speed is 40 ft. per second and at full 
work thegwinder requires 4.8 units per wind. 

Considerable improvements have been effected in the steam winding-engine, and the 
large compound condensing engines installed within recent years represent a high efficiency. 
A notable economy has been obtained from the utilisation of exhaust steam in mixed pressure 
turbines, with or without accumulators on the Rateau principle: examples of such instal- 
lations are to be seen at the Hulton, Ma +, New Hucknall and other collieries. They are 
very suitable for Seiving Jarge com air plants in connection with coal-cutting machines, 
where it is not desirable to take electricity to the face of the coal. Tests at the Kénigsborn 
mine at Unna-Konigsborn in the Dortmund district have shown that when working with 
low-pressure steam having an initial re of 1.2 atmosphere and a final pressure of 0.1 
atmosphere, 2# Ibs. of steam are used for every cubic metre of free air compressed; and 14 Ib. 
when working with fresh steam having an re of 7, atmospheres and the same 
final ire of 0.1 atmosphere, At Ita. in South Wales, the sinking engines 
were fitted with throttle valves on the high and low pressure cylinders, to obtain a starting 
torque equal to a pair of engines without the admission of live steam into the low-pressure 
cylinders, ‘The engines were designed to wind from a depth of 800 yds. in 45 secs. 

The provisions in the British Coal-Mines Act in regard to shafts and winding have entailed 
considerable alterations in the equipment at pany collieri After the beginning of 1913 
every vertical shaft is to be provided with a detaching hook, and where more than 100 yds. 
in depth, with an effective automatic contrivance to prevent overwinding, Detaching hooks 
have been in common use at British collieries for many years; overwinding controjlers, how- 
ever, have been empl in but few instances, although many of the largest Continental 
mines are equipped with them. Generally speaking, these gears are mechanical contrivances 
which automatically cut off steam and apply the brakes when the limits of speed are exceeded 
at certain pointe in the shaft, or in cases where the engineman starts his engine the wrong 
Way in the shaft. | During. 1972 numbers of these gears were invented., Some of the best 
known of those used in British mines are the Barclay, Whitmore, Wilde & Petrie, “ Visor, "” 
Shaw, Wallace, Jackson & Staley, “Profile,” Melling, Futers Daglish, Walker and Inglis 


controllers, in France the principal are the Peumaux, Sohm & Burg devices. 


‘The same section of the Coal-Mines ides for the use of guides in sinking shafts, 
and of eps” at the surface, the capping and limited employment of winding 
ropes and the equipment of cages with catches, covered topa, gates and hand bars. 

The new French regulations draw a distinction in the testing of winding ropes, in respect 
of the numbers wound at a single journey. Where more than four persons are wound in the 
shaft at themame time the ratio between the resistance to rupture by tension and the total 
load mugs et least correspond to the factor of safety. The rope is to be discarded when the 
lose obtdisiance exceeds 30 per cent of its original value, andi no winding rope may be used 
for a load greater than one sixth of its breaking straia, if of wire, or one fourth if of hemp. 
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According to the French regulations, safety catches, for holding he cage in the shaft, in 
the event of a breakage of the winding rope, are compulsory, in respect differing from 
British practice. Many British inventors have during the past few years endeavoured to 
provide @ satisfactory catch, but the rope and rail guides almost universal at British collieries 
bre not suitable, and there is a considerable prejudice against the use of such appliances, 
especially under the exacting conditions met with at of the new collieries. veral of 
the recently-opened shafts in Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire are equipped with four-decker 
cages, capable of raising 70 men. On the Continent the practice is to sink a greater number 
of shafts in srtion to the mineral area and the engines are designed for lower duties. 

"At the Maltby colliery steel rail guides have been fitted across the centre of the shaft, 
owing to the depth and increased demands of the loads. The cost per yd. was £6.178.8d. 
At modern collieries the use of hydraulic lifts at pit tops and bottoms is now general. 

Brastinc Exetostves.—On May 21, 1912 the Home Secretary issued in England a 
new order regarding the use and storage of explosives in coal-mines. The main features of 
the order are the more detailed restrictions respecting the use of explosives in mines, the 
standardisation of cartridges, regulation of the size of rock-drill bits, precautions to be 
taken in the case of miss-fires, special stringent provisions for fiery mines, and regulations 
in the case of sinking operations. After March 3r, rgr3, the standardisation of cart- 
ridge diameters is made imperative. The sizes of drill bits are also specified, and this 
is provided for by the regulation that the drill bit must afford a clearance exceeding the 
diameter of the cartridge for which the hole is intended. The standard sizes of the cart- 
ridges are to be #, 4°, +4, Jy4, 4 inches, and the drill bits foreach size must not be less in 
diameter than 4 in. in excess. The diameter of a drill bit for the smallest permitted 
size of cartridge must not be less than rt in. 

In Belgium and France further tests have been carried out with a view to establish- 
ing the safe limit-charges of explosives under varying conditions. 

The United States Government has for some time past conducted experiments at 
their testing station at Pittsburg, in order to discover which of the many grades of short~ 
flame explosives possess the qualities that render an explosive most effective and least 
dangerous for mining coal. As a result a “ permissible ” list has been issued. 

A new type of instantaneous fuze has recently been introduced known as “Cordeau 
Detonant," or, ‘‘Cordeau Bickford,” consisting of a core of trinitrotoluol enclosed ina lead. 
sheath, which has a speed about 15,000 feet per second. This requires a detonator to initiate 
the explosion, but is sufficiently powerful in its action to induce detonation in a cartridge 
through which it is threaded. It is largely used for certain experimental work as a standard 
for comparing the speed of detonation of other explosives. 

Deer Mintnc.—Of all physical causes that underlie the development of mining the 
question of depth may be said to be the most important and far-reaching. Its influence 
upon the operations of winding and pumping, the methods of working, the transmission 
of energy, ventilation, and last, but not least, the support of the surface, is of evér-in- 
creasing gravity. ‘The question of temperature is of particular importance. A differ- 
entiation in the conditions of labour where abnormal temperatures are encountered is a 
feature of recent industrial mining legislation, and in this respect the earlier example of 
Germany has been followed by Belgium and France. By the new French regulations 
work is prohibited in places where the temperature reaches 35 degrees C. on the dry 
thermometer or 30 degrees C. wet bulb reading, but any temperature exceeding 25 de- 
grees C. wet bulb is considered high. 

Some valuable records are given by G. J. Young as to the conditions encountered on. 
the Comstock lode (‘‘ Ventilating System at the Comstock Mines, Nevada,” Trons. 
Amer. Inst. of Min, Eng., Vol. 41, p. 3, 9x0). He finds that moderately high temper- 
atures from 95 to tos degrees F., with moderate humidities from so to 70 per cent rela- 
tive humidity and with air currents of velocities from 200 to 300 feet per minute, do not 
pfevent work nor are particularly uncomfortable. A higher temperature, from rro to 
115 degrees, with high humidity and moderate velocity air-currents, very greatly im- 
pairs efficiency, and a still higher air-velocity, under the same conditions, renders work 
more bearable, though miners cannot work very long at one time. A moderately high 
temperature, from 95 to ros degrees in 2 saturated atmosphere with no current, becomes 
very trying. Prolonged exposure with much exertion is dangerous. A moderate tem- 
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perature from go to 98 degrees, and saturated air currents of a velocity of from 400 to 
500 feet per minute, with more or less vitiated air, are conditions which are very trying, 
and give a low labour efficiency, Vitiated air will impair labour efficiency to a greater 
extent than a high temperature. 

Observations made with the object of determining the rate of increment of temper- 
ature with depth have shown considerable divergence in different places. The following 
results of temperature observations (quoted in the Report of the New Zealand Royal 
Commission on Mines, 1912) show the depth in feet required in various localities for an 
increase of 1 deg. F.: Comstock, U.S.A., 33; Witwatersrand, Transvaal, 208; British 
collieries (mean), 64; Bendigo, Victoria, 77; Ballarat, Victoria, 80; Thames, New Zea- 
land, 43.3; Waihi, New Zealand (approx.) 32.8. In a valuable paper by J. Whitehouse 
and W. L, Wotherspoon (Jour. Chem, Met. & Min. Soc. of S.A., May 1911) the mean 
temperature rise in the deep level mines on the Rand is given as 1 deg. F. for 253.9. ft. 

Efforts have been made to counteract high temperatures in mines, by compressed 
air refrigerators, water-injectors and increased ventilation. Dr. Dietz (Oest. Z. f. Berg. 
4, Hitilenwesen, 1911, Vol, lix, p. 430) advocates the thorough cooling of a small portion 
of the incoming air and then mixing it with the remainder. He uses for this purpose a 
tefrigerating-engine, air turbine, turbo-compressor, and a steam-turbine. 

Prof. Jacob Koenigsberger, of Freiberg, while conducting investigations regarding 
the depth of the boreholes, found that the increase in temperature does not take place 
uniformly, but that it proceeds much more rapidly in boreholes sunk in the neighbour- 
hood of ore deposits, the reason being presumably that, owing to certain chemical proc- 
esses, heat is constantly generated there. Jn the vicinity of coal measures the tempera- 
ture increased by one degree for every 26 to 30 metres. The change was particularly 
rapid near mineral oil deposits, where every 8 or 11 metres of increased depth advanced 
the temperature by 1 degree. Prof. Koenigsberger draws from his observations the 
conclusion that from the change in the temperature of boreholes the occurrence of coal 
or mineral oil within 200 metres of the bore may be prognosticated, (See also Koenigs- 
berger and Miihlberg, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 39, p. 617, 1910). 

A borehole at Czuchow in Austria, for the purpose of proving coal, in 1909 reached 
the great depth of 7,350 ft. 

VENTILATION.—Ventilation questions have during the past two or three years engaged 
much attention, especially in view of the requirements of recent enactments in regard to 
the quantity and character of the mine air. The Coal-Mines Act, rozz (Section 29 (3) ) 
for the first time in Great Britain provides for a definite standard of ventilation; i.¢., a 
place shall not contain Jess than 19 per cent of oxygen or more than 1} per cent of COs, 
whilst the samples taken in an intake airway must not show an average percentage of 
inflammable gas exceeding one quarter. There are exemptions from the former provi- 
sion in the case of mines liable to spontaneous combustion. The Act also provides for 
the classification of mines according to the amount of inflammable and noxious gases in 
the main return airway, thus paving the way for a system of division, as followed in 
France and Belgium, for imiting the use of certain types of iluminants and explosives. 
In France and Belgium the system has been extended so as to provide a classification in 
which due consideration is given to the dual factors of firedamp and coal dust, 

‘According to the new French regulations percentage of more than 2 per cent of gas 
is to be considered dangeraus in a working place. The permissible limit in headings is 
1.5 per cent measured in the return, and x per cent in the return from other working 
places, but the regulations are more elastic than those now in force in Great Britain. 

With the tightening up of the restrictions and the new requirements as to the qualifi- 
cation of officials, increased attention has been paid to the apparatus for measuring and 
testing the atmosphere of the mine. Briefly, the apparatus used for the detection of 
firedamp may be classified as follows: (1) Instruments depending on the comparative 
rates iffusion of methane and air. (2) Instruments dependent on specific gravity. 
3) )bservation of the glowing appearance of a platinum wire rendered incandescent 
bys + (4) Instruments depending on the fact that the electrical resistance of 
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a platinum wire increases in the presence of methane (5)Thesafetylamp (6) Chem- 
cal analysis The feeling at present 1s that the only reliable indicators are the safety 
lamp for routme observations, and chemucal analysis for the more elaborate calcu 
lations Numerous mgenious appliances however have been devised of late to provide 
an efhcient substitute 

The ratus invented by Philp and Steele (Journ Society of Chemscal Industry, 
Vol 30 ig67, To11) depends on the senartiveness of a relay ey aS iron, and as the 
hysteresis lag im the :ron tends to reduce the sensitiveness of the instrument, this lag 1s re- 
moved or reduced ether by mechanically vibrating the relay, or by pasaing intermittent 
pulsating currents through it, supenmy on its normal currents Somewhat similar 
Apparatus have been devised in the Hotmes-Alderson gas detecting apparatus and the 

jolmes Ralph portable electric lamp (G J Ralph, Trans Inst Min Eng, Vol 40, p 282, 

and vol 42, p 201) In actual practice however it has been found that such apparatus, 
sock decid pon the conduchvity of planaum, have sven lew satisfactory results in a 
normal firedamp mixture than i coal gas or im vapour The ' interferometer,” 
devised by lessor Haber of Karlsruhe, and Dr Lowe of the firm of Carl Zeiss, of Jena, 
depends upon the refraction of light in firedamp and other media The apparatus 1s 10 
daily use at Gelsenkirchen for the examination of gases passing out of the upcast 

deveral devices have been introduced with the view af increasing the sensitiveness of the 
ordmary safety lamp Of these mention may be made of the Cunynghame and Cadman 
device by which the cap on a safety lamp is converted from an indistinct blue to a distinct 
orange yellow by introducing a litele asbestos paper soaked in carbonate of soda into the 
fnene tlrear Dad alow Eee. vol a9 p 1a) Eavage han see prppoeed the wea ef 4 Copper 
loop (Trans Inst Min Eng, vol 43, p 64) 

Turnig now to the more accurate determinations obtained from chemical analysis, 
it may be observed that J S$ Haldane has recently designed an apparatus for estimating 
percentages of firedamp, in which the potash solution is dispensed with, the percentage 
of firedamp being given simply by the contraction on combustion (Collsery Guardran, 
Sept 27,1912) In the United States a modified Orsat apparatus has been employed 
by Burrell and Seibert (U S$ Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 13, 1911) for use in con- 
nection with mime fires, with which, it 1s stated, COz, CO and CH, can be determined 
within about o 2 per cent 

New views have quite recently been advanced by physiologists as to the influence of 
oxygen and COs upon human hfe and it has been urged by Leonard Hill and Harger 
amongst others that the existing standards might be vaned without dangerously affect- 
ang health, even when due consideration has been given to alterations in barometric 
pressure The object 1s to produce an atmosphere in which the lability to firedamp 
explosions and fires would be reduced, owing to the incompatibility of the media Ob 
Jections raised, apart from the suspected dangers to health, are, the effect upon lighting, 
and the difficulty of obtaming COs free from dangerous quantities of CO, if introduced 
in the form of flue gas as proposed Harger claims to have obviated the latter difficulty 
by the use of small gas engines The former difficulty may be overcome in spectfic cases 
by the use of acetylene lamps or portable electric lamps The value of inert gas as a 
means of combatting fires has been recognised, and at was used in the recovery operations 
following the Cadeby explosion (1912), which was due to the existence of gob fires In 
the United States the influence of carbon dioxide on the explosibility of mune gases has 
been investigated, primanily for the purpose of determining the practicabihty of intro 
ducing carbon dioxide into mine workings to extingwsh fires and prevent explosions 
The results have led to the following conclusions (1) Carbon dionde, owing to its 
higher specific heat, 1s more effective than mitrogen im preventing explosions (2) The 
addition of 25 parts (by volume) of CO; to 75 parts of the most explosive muxture of 
methane and air renders the mixture non-explostve (3) When carbon mononide 15 
introduced mn place of oxygen, 7 per cent of COz 1s sufficient to prevent explosion 

The rapidity with which coal absorbs oxygen has been shown by Porter and Ovitz 
(US Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 2, 1911) Ten kilograms (22 Ibs ) of coal from 
Connellsville absorbed dunng first day after mining nearly one half the oxygen m 10 
litres of aur. Shghtly more than one tenth as much carbon dioxide was produced as 
would have been produced had all the oxygen absorbed combined with carbon to form 
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carbon dioxide. Burrell and Seibert (é¢., Technical Paper 13, 1911) find that oxygen is 
absorbed by the coal in mines. Samples of gases collected by the same authors near a 
fire, where the coal was intensely hot and the oxygen content of the mine atmosphere 
was only 2 per cent contained 1.5 per cent of CO. 

Our knowledge of the composition of “ blackdamp ” has been greatly extended by 
the researches of Haldane. In a paper on “ A Flame-Test for the estimation of Oxygen 
and Blackdamp in Naked Light Mines” (Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 41, p. 458), he 
describes a series of laboratory experiments with an apparatus consisting of a glass tube 
and thin tapers. When a lighted taper is held inside the tube, the flame is extinguished 
by the draught so produced at a point lower down or higher up the tube, according to 
the percentage of oxygen. The tube is graduated to indicate various percentages of 
oxygen and blackdamp. 

R. Nowicki (Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fur Berg-und Hittenwesen, 1911, p. 587) 
describes an apparatus for detecting CO, using palladium chloride. Many, however, 
prefer the use of animals to chemical tests, and G. A. Burrell! (U.S. Bur. Mines Tech , 
Paper x1, 1912) gives a preference to canaries as against mice. 
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METALLURGY 

‘The period 1909-12 has not been marked by any great or revolutionary development 
in either metallurgical science or practice; or rather, if any of the developments which 
have taken place should be destined to carry important changes in their train, no strik- 
ing signs of such changes have as yet become visible. In general terms progress here, 
as in most industries, has been in the direction of increased production, increased econ- 
omy of labgur, and more efficient utilisation of raw materials and of by-products, and 
in some cases this has led to the installation of plant on an astonishingly large scale. In 
other directions, the systematic and scientific exploration of the available materials and 
their products has led to the evolution of new and valuable materials, principally in the 
form of novel alloys. The developments of metallurgical practice in reference to the 
several groups of metals may be more conveniently considered before dealing with the 
scientific aspects of metallurgy in general. 

Tron and Steel (E. B. xiv, 801 et seq.}.—Ore resources are being further developed, 
and the beginnings of iron and steel industries have been made both in South America 
and Australia. Progress has also been made in the utilisation of finely divided ores and 
such materials as blast-furnace flue-dust by improved methods of briquetting; in the 
Schumacher process the addition of a small percentage of magnesium chloride solution 
to the flue-dust serves to release a latent power of setting, while in the Dwight-Lloyd 
system the material is sintered by mixing it with finely-divided carbon which is caused 
to burn, thus partially reducing the ore and producing a porous sintered mass. 

In blast-furnace practice, the use of thin-lined and water-cooled furnaces has in- 
creased, while the drying of the blast is becoming universal. For this purpose several 
new methods have been used, including refrigeration by the use of ammonia without 
the intervention of brine, and the use of calcium chloride as a drying agent. The latter 
is used for six or eight hours and is then regenerated by drying in the heat of the flue- 
gases. The former process has been used in Wales and the latter in Luxemburg, while 
at one Belgian plant the use of blast enriched with oxygen has been tried, and if the price 
of oxygen can be further reduced this may prove to be an important improvement. In 
this connection the use of an ory-acetylene torch for burning out tapping holes may also 
be mentioned. The utilisation of blast-furnace gases has been pushed further, so that 
these furnaces now constitute important sources of power; the use of the gas in open- 
hearth furnaces has been contemplated, but its calorific value is too low to allow of its 
usealone. Mixed with producer gas or with gas from coke-ovens, however, success has. 
been attained. Quite recently the utilisation of the waste heat of blast-furnace slag has 
been accomplished by running the molten slag into water and allowing it to generate 
seam for driving turbine engines. 
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In steel making, the general progress of the open-hearth processes as compared with 
the Bessemer is the most prominent feature, especially as regards the basic open hearth 
process In America even for rail manufacture the open-hearth has largely supplanted 
the converter The open-hearth furnaces themselves are steadily increasing in size, 
the so and 75 ton furnaces of previous years being replaced by too-ton umts Thus 
increase 1n size 1s accompanied by devices for prolonging the life of the furnace, pnncipal 
ly by the more extensive use of water-cooling and the troduction of removable furnace 
ports The smportance of maintaining the shape and position of the ports having been 
recogmised, water cooling has been employed, on the other hand the use of removable 
ports makes the life of the furnace independent of the life of the ports Thus a basic 
open hearth furnace which formerly had a hfe of 350 to 500 heats now runs up to 1,000 
heats with three changes of ports 

Rolling mill practice (Z B xxi, 468) has developed concurrently with the develop- 
ment of the furnaces, in America particularly, the tendency for obtaining very large 
outputs by mstallng plant of great power and speed has been strongly marked The 
rolling mull installed at Gary, Indiana, may be taken as an example This mullis 
driven by a 6500 horse power electne motor working on a circuit at 6000 volts three 
phase current at 25 cycles, a 12 inch ingot can be broken down im this mull and rolled 
into a 3 inch plate im 22 passes in approximately two minutes It 1s however doubtful 
whether the market can dispose of the enormous full power output of these very large 
mulls, and the question of the quality of the resulting products 1s also a serious one It 
1s clasmed, however, that there 1s now a strong tendency for American steel makers to 
pay greater attention to the quality of their products than has hitherto been the case 
The serious troubles expenenced with steel rail fractures in recent years have no doubt 
produced some such effect The mull just referred to 1s typical also of the tendency 
towards the increased use of electric motors for dnving rolkng mulls 

An important feature m recent development in siderurgical practice 1s the steady progress 
of the electric furnace At Trollhattan in Sweden electric iron ore smelting has been in. 
continuous use and it 1s claimed that under the favourable conditions as to water power 
which prevail there the process 1s profitable More frequently the electne furnace 1s em. 

loyed simply for refining or rather super refining steel which has been roughly freed 
from its impurities etther in the converter or the open hearth — For this purpose one or two 
American stcel works have installed combined open hearth and electric furnaces in which 
the steel is first roughed down ‘ under gas heating and electric heating 1s employed only for 
the final stages The use of electrically melted steel for the production of steel cistings 
has developed considerably and a steel foundry working entirely with Stassano electric 
furnaces has recently been put down in England The advant of electric ’ steel in 
regard to freedom from gases oxides etc are now widely admitted, but eacessrve and ludi- 
crous claims on behalf of this matenal are still put forward at times An interesting special 
use for the electric furnace has recently been found in melting the ferro manganese or ferro- 
silicon prior to sts addition to the ten steel in the ladle or the furnace considerable ad- 
vantages are claimed for the practice of making these additions mm the molten state 

The difficulties experienced with steel rails in Amenca and elsewhere have drawn atten- 
tion to the question of soundness of ingots and the effect of blow holes In regard to the 
latter Stead has shown that deep seated blow-holes certainly and even superficial ones 
probably weld up completely when the ingot is rolled, provided that the holes are not 
associated with sulphide enclosures Hadfield on the other hand, regards complete freedom 
from blow holes as essential and prefers a steel which settles well and pipes,” but he counter- 
acts the Piping, tendency by supplying the ingot during cooling with hot hquid steel from a 

feeding head’ placed on top of the ingot-mould, 1n which the steel 1s kept molten by a layer 
of charcoal kept in active combustion By the ard of anau-blast Talbot, again, consolidates 
his ingots by giving them a few passes through the cogging null while their intenor is still 
liquid’ thus claiming to produce 1m a mumple and wexpenave manner the same results 2s 
the Harmet compression process Goldschmudt claims that soundness may be insured by the 
introduction of a cartridge of thermit into the bottom of the solidifying ingot, and quotes 
examples from an extensive practical trial in support of his claim 

‘The use of alloy and “special” steels has extended very considerably, notably 1n the case 
of steels to which vanadium and titanium have been. during manufacture In the case 
of vanadium this has become possible by the fact that the price of vanadium alloys at one 
point drop to one half of the former figure, and the use of vanadrum stecls has increased 
considerably The use of “trtanmum steels” has however increased — particularly in Amer- 
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titanium as a “cleansing” addition which removes oxygen, nitrogen and other impurities, 
rather than as an actual alloying element. The value o! titanfum was frst establicted 
in the case of rails, but its use has since extended to other classes of steel. As regards allo: 
steele proper, the use of nickel, nickel-chrome and chrom-vanadium steels has extended, 
chic rough t the automobile industry. The use of manganese steel and 
tickel steel rails has aloo been tried. poms 

The question of the corrosion of iron and steel has continued to receive much attention: 
apart from the - general contro" between the “electrolytic” and the chemical (carbonic 
acid) theories of corrosion, the lytic tl has received a serious check from the 
researches of Heyn, who has shown that while the existence of local cells determines the 
rapidity with which corrosion commences, it does not affect the ultimate rate of corrosion. 
In America a new material, known under the name of American ingot iron or “‘open-hearth 
iron,” has been produced for the purpose of resisting corrosion; it is claimed that this metal 
is the nearest practical approach to ically pure iron and that it resists corrosion better 
than mild steel. The material, however, has an appreciable content of copper — it is even 
suggested that copper is intentionally added to it, and that its uon-corrodibility is due to 
the copper. The addition of copper to steel for this purpose has also been introduced. 
Some progress has also been made in the production of actually acid-resisting varieties of 
cast-iron, such as the high silicon iron of Jouve and the material known as ‘'tant-iron,” 
The use of approximately pure silicon metal for this purpose is also contemplated. 

The subject of the cementation of iron and steel has received much attention, the most 
notable advances being probably those made by Giollitti and his collaborators at Turin: 
by the use of charcoal and a mixture of carbon dioxide and carbon-monoxide gases under 
pressure in a furnace where both temperature and pressure can be varied, these workers 
obtain a wide power of regulating both the intensity and depth of cementation and also the 
width of the transition zone between carburised and non-carburised material, 

Copper (E. B. vii, 102 et seq.).—-The most marked feature in the metallurgy of 
copper during the past three years has been the great development of basic converting, 
causing a radical change in equipment, durability and tonnage of converters and in 
general practice. Even standard shells of the older type have been re-lined with basic 
material. ,Apart from this feature, progress has also been made in the handling of 
otes; as regards transport, troughed conveyor belting has proved eminently successful 
as compared with the electric car even for distances of four miles. The use of fine ores, 
flue-dust etc. has also been advanced, so that ores for the blast-furnaces are now general- 
ly screened so that the coarse charge can be worked at a higher rate. One interesting 
development is that of blowing fine material into the converter through the twyers by 
means of a jet of air at higher pressure than the blast. In the treatment of metallic 
copper itself, the use of boron sub-oxide has been introduced. Boric anhydride is re- 
duced by metallic magnesium, yielding magnesium borate, and boron sub-oxide. The 
latter acts as a very satisfactory reducing agent on the copper and for castings intended 
for electrical purposes removes oxygen so well that conductivilies up to 97.5 per cent 
have been obtained. The use of the boron sub-oxide to replace “ poling ” has also been 
tried, but although the results are satisfactory there are practical difficulties on the 
ground of expense and attack on the furnaces. 

‘Among the alloys of copper, Mone! metal —a natural alloy of copper and nickel — has 
received extended use owing to the remarkable combination of strength with resistance to 
corrosion which it presents. It has been used for screw propellers in battleships (U.S.S. 
“Dakota") and for roofing large buildings (Pennsylvania terminal in New York). A 
remarkable test at 1000° F. how the alloy to retain 80 per cent of its normal sts ‘h. 
‘The alloys of copper with aluminium and manganese have also been studied very closely 
‘Gia eport, ‘Alfoye Research Committee); one of these attains, in the form of rolled and 

irawn rod, a tensile strength of §2 tons per sq. in. with 10 per cent elongation on two inches. 
These alloya are remarkable for their resistance to corrosion and to abrasion. Another special 
“bronze” is that of “ Rubel,” which contains 58 per cent of copper, 41 per cent zinc, and 1 
per cent chromium, and possesses remarkable mechanical properties. 

Aluminium (E. B. i, 767 et seg.).—The production of this metal has increased and 
a steady improvement in quality is being obtained; when the metal is excessively pure, 
however, difficulties arise in working it. Its uses have developed. considerably, prin- 
cipally in the direction of cooking utensils and of large tanks for breweries and similar 
purposés, The latter development has been facilitated by the established success of 
methods of joining aluminium sheets by autogenous welding. Extruded aluminium 
shapes, as well as the sheet metal, are also extensively used in carriage construction. 
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Light alloys of aluminium have received much attention and marked ss has been 
made. Inthe Ninth Report to the Alloy Research Committee the alloys of aluminium with 
manganese and with copper plus manganese have been studied. Derived from the best of 
these alloys is the metal known as duralumin, in Germany by Wilm; this allo; 
contains from 3 to 4 per cent of copper and from } to 1: cent of manganese together witl 
} per cent of magnesium. This latter addition gives the alloy the remarkable property of 
undergoing a gradual spontaneous hardening after suitable heating and quenching—at first 
the mechanical properties are uncha: |, but ian the course of four days the tensile sts ch 
is doubled while the ductility is only affected, In this hardened condition the alloy 
combines mechanical properties similar to of mild steel with a apecific gravity slightly 
less than 3, but these properties are destroyed by even moderate heating. The alloy was 
used in the construction of the ill-fated British naval air-ship of the rigid type at Barrow-in- 
Furness. Quite recently a detailed study of the alloys of aluminium with zinc and with 
zinc plus copper has been published in the Tenth Report to the Alloys Research Committee. 
One of the alloys there described, containing 23 per cent of zinc and 3 per cent of 
attains mechanical properties similar to those of steel or of duralumin but entirely without 
any special quenching or other heat-treatment; this alloy, however, has a speci! vit 
slightly higher than duralumin (3,25). The demand for materials combining strength wit! 
lightness arising from aeronautical construction has given a fresh impetus to the study of 
light alloys, and further important developments are to be anticipated. 

Gold and Silver, Plotinum etc-—Apart from the general tendency towards perfection 
in detail, resulting in greater efficiency and increased output, few remarkable develop- 
ments are to be recorded with regard to the precious metals. The cyanide process (E. B. 
mii, 199) has received increased application, and is becoming standardised to some ex- 
tent. A novel proposal was that of Clancy to replace the expensive alkaline cyanides 
by the cheap product of atmospheric nitrogen fixation, calcium cyanamide, coupled with 
the application of electrolysis, No large practical developments of the process appear 
to have taken place as yet. Efforts are being made to render the cyanidation process 
truly continuous, but the resulting gain is somewhat doubtful. On the other hand the 
method of agitating slimes by means of air-jets is now wide-spread and successful. The 
treatment of sulphide ores by this process is also receiving greater attention, and as the 
chemistry of the process is better understood simplifications have become possible. 

In regard to the metallurgy of the remaining metals similar general tendencies have 
manifested themselves, and only a few special matters need be referred to here. 

In connection with the use of lead for accumulator plates, or for any purpose where 
large reacting surface area is desirable, the process invented by Haanover for produci 
porous metals becomes of importance. Hannover utilises the fusibility of the eutectig 
alloys by casting an alloy consisting for instance of lead and tin in such a way that the metal 
consists of lead crystals whose interstices are filled up by eutectic; at a suitable temperature 
this eutectic is fluid and can be expelled by such means as centrifuging, when porous lead 
is left behind. Lead, tin, and especially zinc as required for the cyanite process, can now 
be obtained in the form of ‘ribbon metal’ produced by allowing a jet of the molten metal 
to fall upon a rapidly rotating cooled iron drum; the metal runs off as a continuoos fat 
ribbon. By the use of very wide jets, sheet-metals can be produced in the same way. More 
remarkable still is the process of Schoop, in which a jet of molten metal meets a jet of bigh- 
fides gas and is atomised so as to form a metallic cloud. This finely-divided metal can 

¢ sprayed upon any object which it is desired to coat and yields a sti coherent deposit 
which can be made either to adhere firmly to the matrix or to leave it in the form of a cast. 
The metallic spray does not burn or injure even delicate articles, so that silk or wax can be 
readily coated. Quite recently it has found that finely-divided solid metal (powder) 
can,be similarly made to adhere and to cohere by a spraying process. =. 

In regard to zinc, the efforts at electric smelting are sti ng continued in Sweden, and 
although it is considered in most quarters that the process is still in an experimental stage, 
definite success, particularly in the production of spelter of high purity, is claimed. Ex- 
tremely pure spelter, said to be of electrolytic origin, is at present produced in small quanti- 
ties in England, but the demand for pure zinc aj re to be increasing. Efforts to meet 
it are tating the direction of improved ‘methods 'Tefining, and although much secrecy is 
observed, it ie probable that vacuum processes of distillation are being introduced. 

Some reference must also be made to the advance in the metallurgy of the very refractory 
metals, such as chromium, molybdenum and tungsten. The latter metal is now produced 
in approximate purity by the cectric furnace, and for the purpose of electric incandescent 
lampe drawn tungsten wire is now used in place of the agglomerated filaments formerly 
employed, Both tungsten and molybden find increased uses in “ high speed” tool steels, 
while chromium is finding a wider application in the production, of new alloys. Am 
These an ello of ick Era and manganese, bnews es aichrome,” Aas achieved 
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considerable success as an electric resistance heater at high temperature; the newest grade 
of this alloy is claimed to hyicieneys continuous Beating at 1100°C, An alloy of chromium 
and cobalt is described as ha ving 2 a white colour and being practically incorrodible, being 
unattached even by nitric acid. ft is eaid to have the hardness of steel and to take a cutting 

its incorrodibility indicates that the material would be particularly, useful for such 
oie ‘as fruit knives and tablecutlery. Its use for razors is a! ested, but it remains 
to be ascertained whether it shares the tendency of modern Hance ‘tool steels to produce 
undesirable symptoms in any small wounds it 


Physics ond Physical Chemistry.—The period under review has been particularly rich 
in scientific investigations on metals and alloys which come under the heading of 
“* Metallography ” in the wider sense of that word, but this sense has now become so 
wide that “ Physical Metallurgy ” isa preferable name for the rapidly expanding science, 
which now embraces the study of all the physical properties as well as the physico- 
chemical relations of metals and alloys. Typical of this development is the existence, 
since tort, of an “ International Journal of Metallography ” published in Berlin, and the 
rapid rise of the Institute of Metals, founded in England in 1910. The wide-spread 
activity in this subject is also typified by the fact that, in a report on progress presented 
by Heyn to the International Association for Testing Materials, references are given 
to over 500 papers bearing dates later than 1909, 

The equilibrium diagram of the iron-carbon system has been the subject of continued 
research and controversy on minor points, but the main features of the diagram are 
now accepted by all except a few extremists. Among researches bearing upon it the 
work of Gutowsky may be mentioned which indicates the necessity of revising the posi- 
tion of the “ solidus ” curve for the low-carbon end of the diagram. Rosenhain and 
Humfrey have demonstrated the existence of a relatively hard modification of iron above 
the critical points, while Baykoff has shown by means of etching with gaseous hydro- 
chloric acid at high temperatures that steel is a homogeneous solid solution at those 
temperatur€s, as required by the accepted diagram. Controversy and difficulty still 
centre around the true relations of graphite and cementite, and the names of Ruff and 
Goecke, Ruer and Iljyn and Hanemann are associated with important work on this 
question. Another important step in the metallography of steel is denoted by the adop- 
tion, at the recent New York Congress of the International Association for Testing 
Materials, of a uniform nomenclature for the microscopic constituents of iron and steel. 
The fact that Howe and Sauveur have been able to prepare such a report indicates that 
a substantial agreement has now been reached by the majority of the world’s leading 
experts. Increased attention has also been given to the foreign bodies, such as slag, 
sulphides and silicates of manganese and iron etc., which are met with in steel. Recent 
research is summarised in a report to the above-named Congress by Rosenhain, 

Copper and its alloys have received much attention. In the copper-zinc series (brass) 
Carpenter has drawn attention to a thermal point at 470° C. and has demonstrated its 
nature, as a decomposition of the 8 into the a and y phases, in an elaborate series of 
papers. The constitution of copper-arsenic alloys (Hudson) and of the phosphor- 
bronzes (Law) has also been studied. The Ninth Report to the Alloys Research Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (London) contains an elaborate study 
of the ternary group of alloys of copper with aluminium and manganese, and a detailed 
metallographic study of portions of the system (Rosenhain and Lantsberry). This 
attack on the problem of the constitution of ternary systems of alloys is typical of a very 
large amount of work which has been undertaken, principally in Germany, during the 
past two years. Most of this work, however, although of great interest as yielding a 
first rough idea of the constitutions of these systems, must be regarded as strictly pte- 
liminary, since the methods and apparatus used are in many cases in adequate for the 
complete study of such complex problems. The manner in which early investigations of 
alloys ate apt to be inaccurate has recently been illustrated in the aluminium-zinc sys- 
tem, where a research carried out with the greatest evailable refinements has led to a 
complete revision of the formerly accepted diagram (Rosenhain and Archbutt). 

Many other fields of enquiry which have begun to yield important results cen only 
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be mentioned. These include the study of the gases dissolved or occluded in metals and 
removed by heating or even melting in vacuo, of the behaviour of metals in high vacua, 
especially in the light of the theory of an amorphous inter-crystalline cement in metals, 
of the magnetic properties of alloys, both of iron and of copper-aluminium-manganese, 
and of the electrical resistance of alloys and its variations with temperature. 

For these and allied researches reference should be made to the original publications, 
many of which exist only in foreign languas In English, many original papers, and 
abstracts of many others, including most of more important foreign ones, will be found 
in the Journal of the Iron and Institute, the Jc of the Institute of Metals, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Faraday Society and of the Inststutton of Mechanscal Engeneers, and in the 

ages of Scrence Abstracts, devoted to physical chemistry. In French the Revue de Méfal- 
hurgee, and in German Stak «. Exsen, Metatlurgse, and the Internationale Zestschrift fur Metal- 
dographe, may be consulted, as well as the more recent text-books upon this subject. 
(W. Rosenman.) 


SOLID, LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS* 


1. Solid Fuel. 

Coal.—In the middle of the rgth century a large amount of scientific work was done 
concerning the composition of coal, and the view was held by many observers that the 
Rew vaet variations in the properties of coals were dependent as much upon the 
oa the com- character of the vegetable matter from which they had been formed as 
position of upon the conditions of formation. These views however were more or less 

lost sight of until the last couple of years, when they have again been brought 
to the front, and are now shown to give a far more satisfactory explanation of many 
obscure points with regard to the thermal value and chemical decomposition of coal than 
was possible before. In 1911 M. J. Burgess and R. V. Wheeler published the results of 
a series of experiments on the distillation of coal at various temperatures, which led 
them to conclude that coal contained two types of compounds of different degrees of 
ease of decomposition, the one a degraded product of cellulose, the other derived from 
the gums and resins of the coal plants, and that the character of the coal is determined 
by the proportion in which these two types exist in coal. 

V. Lewes puts forward the general theory of the formation and composition of coal 
as follows, Carbon is practically non-existent in the primary rocks constituting the 
crust of the globe; hence all the free carbon and compounds containing carbon that we 
now find have been produced by secondary actions from carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere, the amount present showing that the atmosphere in times prior to the carbon- 
iferous period consisted of a high percentage of carbon dioxide, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
water vapour. Human life under these conditions was impossible, but as the crust of 
the cooling globe reached a sufficiently low temperature, a vegetable life of a low order 
started and grew with a luxuriance and rapidity that could never again be equalled, 
owing to the conditions of moist heat and plentiful carbon dioxide. As the vegetation 
grew it absorbed the carbon dioxide and moisture, and under the influence of the sun’s 
rays built up the plant structure and evolved oxygen, thus in the course of geological 
ages creating an atmosphere fitted for lower forms of animal life, which gradually be- 
came of a higher order as the necessary oxygen increased in percentage. Owing to the 
paucity and dilution of oxygen in the earlier periods, decay, as we now know it, could 
take place only to a very limited extent, and this, with the rapidly growing flora of the 
carboniferous period, gave rise to the enormous vegetable deposits and drifts from which 
eventually all fuel was formed. 

All the plants of which there are fossilised records in our Coal Measures consisted of 
sedges and reeds, tree ferns, club mosses or lycopodia, and trees akin to the pine; but in 
these prehistoric days the conditions of growth were such that the plants grew with a 
succulent freedom and rapidity since unknown, and this later rendered their tissues an 
easy prey to fermentation—an action which left only the more resistant unchanged. 
The work of Morris, Carruthers, Fleming and Huxley has shown that the bituminous 

4 See. EB. B. xi, 274 ef seg. 
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matter in coal is derived largely from the spores of fossil mosses akin to the lycopodia, 
and spores of this character, from the giant growths of the carboniferous period, to- 
gether with the more resistant portion of plants akin to the pine, are the substances 
which have best resisted the actions taking place during the ages that have elapsed in 
the formation of coal. 

The vegetable matter consisted chiefly of a basis of celluloses and lignose, together 
with the extractive matters rich in resin, and as these were unable to undergo rapid 
decay owing to the low oxygen content of the air, fermentation became the chief factor 
of change, and, the mass being overlaid gradually by sedimentary and other deposits, 
pressure and heat added their forces to the actions taking place, the celluloses and lignose 
becoming converted into humus bodies, having the general percentage composition— 
carbon 63, hydrogen, 5 oxygen 32. During these periods the resins—which have the 
general composition: carbon 79, hydrogen r1, oxygen 10—underwent but little change, 
but in the long ages that have passed some of the resin bodies have been converted 
into such hydrocarbons as retene and hexahydrides, while the humus bodies have 
undergone general degradation, resulting when completed in residual carbon. All 
these constituents are found agglomerated in the coal—the humus bodies and resid- 
ual carbon being luted by the resin bodies and hydrocarbons, the properties of the coal 
being dependent upon the proportions in which they are present. 

The lignites or tertiary coals, being of younger age, were formed at « period when the 
air contained a higher percentage of oxygen, so that direct oxidation played a more 
important part, and as the resins are the bodies most affected by this they were reduced 
in quantity, but the great difference between the lignite and true coal is that the humus 
bodies have undergone a minimum of degradation, so that the free carbon is lower than 
in any other class, while the humus bodies still retain their attraction for water, which is 
always present in considerable quantity in the Tertiary coal. 

During she formation of coal the gases evolved are carbon dioxide, methane and 
water, and where the roof of the seam has been impermeable to gas, methane is found 
occluded in the coal together with some carbon dioxide, but the bulk of the latter gas 
has dissolved under pressure in water and formed bicarbonates in the sedimentary de- 
posits, and has then helped in such other changes as the dolomiting of limestone. 

Many classifications of coal have been suggested, some based on their chemical, some 
on their physical, and others on their coking ‘properties, Of the latter, the most 
Ciassit- generally adopted is that of Gruner, in which he tabulates bituminous coals 
cation of into fiveclasses. Although M. Schondorff, F. Muck, and others have shown 
ovals. that it is not applicable to all kinds of coal, stilt this criticism applies to all 
classifications that have been proposed. 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 


1. Dry coal Long flame and non-coking . 75-80 43-55 13 0-185 
2 Fat 8 coal Coke porous and brittle . . 80-85 § 0-58 100-132 
3. Semi-fat or furnace 

coal Good coke, but porous . . 84-89 50-55 55-100 
4. Coking coal Best coke’... . - . 89-91 45-55 45-55 
5. Lean coals and an- 

thracite Non-coking . . . . - 90-93 30-43 30-45 


This arrangement shows not only the coking properties, but also the changes in com- 
position whicit the coal undergoes, the concentration of carbon, and reduction in highly 
oxidised bodies. In the first class there are the dry coals, yielding large volumes of gas 
and liquid oducts on dfetillation; and these—as as might be exp are resemble, the 
lignites, a ce with them the 0) ing or binding er of the residue 
on carbonisation. This is due to the fact that the humus like bodies are still present in much 
larger quantities than the resinic comy and by rbons; and as on distillation they 
leave no binding material in the residue, the resinic bodies cannot supply enough to give 
more than a friable mass. In the second class of altered conditions of temperature, 
pressure and time have led to further decompositions of the humus bodies, and, the resinic 
constituents and by bons having increased in ratio by concentration, a point is reached 
at which coking takes place, although not of a really satisfactory character. In the third 
class, the action has continued with further concentration of the resin bodies, hydrocarbons 
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and residuum, with the result that the former bodies are so increased in comparison to the 
hitmus and residuum that a gor results, rather too porous and bulky. In 
the fourth class, the proportion of resin and hydrocarbon bodies has reached the right 
ratio as compared with the humus and residuum, and the best coking coal is obtained, 
Bituminous coals of the kind classified by Gruner may therefore be looked upon as an agglom- 
erate of humus and the degradation products of bodies down to carbon, luted and 
protected by resin bodies and their derivatives; steam coal and anthracite as the degradation 
products of humus which has nearly completed its decomposition owing to the small quantity 
Of resin bodies in the original vegetation; cannel coal as consisting mainly of resin bodies, 
derived from accumulations of seed spores which, having been brought down by streams, 
have mixed with sedimentary earthy matter, and are therefore often high in ash. 
Such a theory has an important bearing upon the consideration of the thermal value of 
coal as well as its other properties, as it is manifestly the ratio of the coal constituents and 
5 not the percentage of the elements in the coal that governs these. In all 
Effect 0: attempts to calculate the calorific value from the percentage composition it is 





composition found that, with coals poor in ‘such as steam coal or anthracite, there 
on thermal i0' very lair ent between the calculated value and the value as deter- 


mined in a bomb calorimeter, but that directly the coal contains much over 5 
per cent of oxygen, the value as determined d rapidl rises above that calculated. 

This is due to the humus bodies in the sell retaining the endothermic character of 
the cellulose and lignose from which they were derived, and it is found that whilst the calcu- 
lated heat values for the carbon, reain bodies and hydrocarbons in the coal are in close agree- 
ment with the determined values, an artificially prepared pure humus will have its calorific 
value as determined 16 or 17 per cent higher than when calculated from its percenta, 
composition. It is clear therefore that direct determination in a bomb calorimeter is tl 
only accurate method for determining the thermal value of coal. 

‘he proportions of the constituents in the coal also govera the nature of the products 
when it is subjected to carbonisation. The humus ies during carbonisation yield a 
large proportion of the us products, and under the influence of heat show 

Btfect of | no sign of melting, but begin to break upat about 300°C. ‘The decomposition 
papers becomes more rapid as the temperature rises. Water distils over in the early 
Creaboat stages; the tar is thin and in qua) tity. and the gases up to 600°C, consist 
sation, of hydrogen, methane and carbon dioxide, with smaller quantities of carbon 
monoxide and traces of other saturated hydrocarbons. The decomposition 
can be completed below 800° C.; but if the temperature is run up to 1000° C. the carbon 
dioxide is reduced in quantity by the action on it of the red hot carbon. Carbon monoxide 
increases correspondingly, whilst hydrogen and methane are stil! evolved. . 

The decomposition of the humus is also largely affected by the rate of heating. If slowly 
heated, a large proportion of the oxygen is given off in combination with hydrogen as water 
vapour; whilst if quickly raised in temperature, more combines with carbon to form carbon. 
dioxide and monoxide. The residue shows no sign of caking, whilst, like the naturally 
formed residue—mothet of coal—it requires a large portion of cementing material to 
make the particles cohere. The resin bodies and "ydrocarbons which form the cementing 
portion in the coal melt between 300° and 320° C. ; and if a coarsely powdered sample of the 
coal becomes pasty or semi-fluid at this temperature, it is a strong inference that the coal 
will coke on carbonisation—a fact noted by C. Anderson. About these temperatures also 
the resin bodies and hydrocarbons begin to pose. 

The resin bodies at low temperature yield saturated hydrocarbons, unsaturated, chiefly 
hexahydrides or napthenes, together with some oxygenated compounds; whilst the hydro- 
carbons yield paraffins and liquid products—all these primary constituents undergoing fur- 
ther decomposition at slightly higher temperatures. The liquids produced _begin to distil 
out as tar vapours, and leave behind with the residuum pitch, which at 500° C. forms a mass 
already well coked together if the residuum from the fumes is not too great. The coke 
formed is soft; but if the heat be raised to 1000° C., the pitch residue undergoes further 
decomposition, yielding gas and leaving carbon, which binds the mass into a hard coke. 

Coke and “smokeless” fuels.—The efforts of the Smoke Abatement Society in England 
have led to many attempts being made to introduce smokeless fuels like coke for domes- 
tic consumption, and there is no doubt that if a fuel of the character of “ Coalite "—- 
easy to light and burning with a bright cheerful combustion—could be produced 
economically and sold at a reasonable price, it would not only command an enormous 
sale, but, in conjunction with gas fires, would go far to solve the problem of smoke 
Prevention. The combustion of bituminous coal as a national domestic fuel brings 
in its train consequences so objectionable that every effort should be made to bring 
about a more rational state of things. 

In order to overcome the trouble of smoke whilst using solid fuel, many forms of e 
have been suggested, the most successful of them being dependent upon the principle of 
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feeding fresh fuel to the bottom of the fire instead of to the top, so that as the tar, hydro- 
garbon vapours and steam distil out from the coal, they have to pass through @ mane of 
incandescent carbon above, which decomposes the complex tar vapours into simple hydro- 
carbons. These are then completely burnt ap on reaching the fresh air supply at the top of 
the fuel. The fact however that any special form of grate would require the removal of 
the old type and introduction of the new, has been sufficient to prevent any success in this 
direction, and what is really needed to make smoke prevention a practical possibility is the 
introduction of a fuel which could be treated in every way like coal, which would he as 
easy to ignite, would bura with a cheerful fiame, and would in reality commence its combus- 
tion just at that period when, in a fire, the smoke has ceased and the fire has burnt clear. 

“'Coalite” was a fuel which fulfilled these conditions exactly, and consisted of coal car- 
bonised at 420° C. instead of at 1000° C.; it was in fact a half-coked coal of uniform com- 
position, with enough volatile matter left in it to give it the needed properties. For various 
reasons, unconnected with the nature of the fuel itself, coalite has not so far proved a com- 
mercial success; but it has convinced everyone who has used it that it is infinitely superior 
as a fuel to any bituminous coal, and has created such a demand for a smokeless fuel that 
some imitations, which differ from coke only in name, have been able to find a market. 
‘The best known of these is “Coalexld,” made by mixing a very small proportion of alkaline 
nitrates with the coal before carbonisation. These ving small traces of oxygen on their 
decomposition give small areas of high temperature during destructive distillation, and 
80 give a slight increase in the gas yield. Another is made by cooling the hot coke when it is 
drawn from the retort by smothering it with a layer of coke breeze, instead of quenching it 
by water in the usual way, and is known as “Charco.” Both these cokes contain about the 
same amount of volatile matter as ordinary coke made from the same coal. 

Ordinary gas coke is not a Popular domestic fuel; it is often over-quenched at the gas- 
works and sent out too wet, whilst its ignition point, if made at a high temperature, is nearly 
double that of coal, so that it is difficult to light and gives a dull fire, unless the chimney 
draught is exceptionally strong. With the introduction of continuous carbonisation in 
vertical retorts (see under GAS MANUFACTURE) the quality shows distinct improvement 
in dryness, and it would be easy for the gas manager soto regulate the heat of carbonisation 
as to leave 3 or 4 per cent of volatile matter in the coke to fit it for domestic use. 


Peat.—The vast area of the recorded peat bogs existing in the world, which in Great 
Britain alone amounts to 800,000 acres, and the fact that dry peat, especially in the form 
of briquettes, is a pleasant and efficient form of fuel, have led to many attempts being 
made to utilise this enormous store of latent energy. So far all attempts to solve the 
problem have been commercial failures, as the mass of raw peat existing in the bogs 
contains approximately go per cent of its weight of water, most of it so held in a condi- 
tion of feeble combination that it cannot be pressed out mechanically, whilst if heat 
is employed to drive it off, as much is needed as remains in the, residual solid, and the 
attempt ends in a loss equivalent to the money expended on labour. 

In countries where coal has been abnormally expensive and the climatic conditions 
good, cutting and stacking the peat in such a way as to allow air-drying to reduce the 
moisture to about so per ceot, and then driving off some more of the remaining moisture 
by artificial heat and briquetting the product with ro to 20 per cent of moisture still in 
it, has yielded small profits, but the enormous area needed for the air-drying, the amount 
of labour needed to cut the peat, and the fact that it is possible to do so only for a few 
months in the year, have prevented anything like commercial success, whilst in most 
countries the humid climate of the peat districts renders such a process impossible. 

In 1906 Dr, M. Ekenberg discovered that peat, consisting as it does of partially 
decomposed vegetable matter, contains cells which are filled with and coated by a slimy 
substance, which he called hydrocellulose, and that this jelly-like compound held the 
water in such a way that mechanical drying of the peat by pressure was not possible, 
but that when heated to 1504200° C. the slime became “ hydrolised ” and went into solu- 
tion, and that the peat so treated could be made to part with its water under hydraulic 
pressure. Starting from this point the Ekenberg process of “‘ wet carbonisation ” was 
elaborated, and works have been erected on a peat bog near Dumfries, the working of 
which has been designed to obviate both the climatic and labour difficulties. 

In this process the peat is mixed with sufficient water to render it fluid enough to pump 
through tubes, and with a dry bog extra water would have to be added; at Dumfries however 


the bog is sufficiently wet for the purpose. The peat is dug by an ordinary mechanical digger 
‘of the! type used in civil engineering operations, mounted on a pontoon which floats in the 
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space excavated by it on the bog. This digger raises the material into a disintegrator of 
special design, whence it is pumped through pipe lines to the works. e 

‘The power required at the peat getting station is plied by generating electric current 
in the works and transmitting it to the plant at the bog. ¢ peat pulp is then passed 
through the carboniser, which may consist of an arrangement of two concentric tubes, such 
as is found in the Nichlausse boiler, heated in 2 gas furnace. The raw peat is pumped 
continuously into the space between the outer inner tube, and the carbonised peat, 
flowing back in the reverse direction through the inner tube, thus parts with its heat to the 
entering raw pulp. Under the pressure existing in the carbonising plant the pulp passes 
into the filter presses, which squeeze out much of the water, leaving the peat in a condition 
ready to go into the producer for ammonia recovery, or, after further drying by the waste 
heat of the gases from the producer, to the briquetting press. 

One of the chief points in the Process is that double the quantity of peat is treated that 
ig required as briquettes, one half being taken as press cake, and used in producers of the 
Crossley type for conversion into producer gas, which, after the ammonia in the gas has been 
absorbed by sulphuric acid, is then partly employed in a battery of gas engines to give the 
necessary power for working all the apparatus used and bringing the pest from the bog, and 
also for supplying the heat for drying the remaining half of the peat that is to be briquetted, 
down to about 5 per cent of moisture. ‘ 

Peat contains nitrogen in amounts which from I to 3 per cent, and theoretically for 
every one per cent of nitrogen present it should be possible to obtain 105 Ibs. of ammonium 
sulphate per ton, but in practice with gas producers of the Crossley type about 75 to 80 
per cent of this quantity ts recovered. 5 2 " 

The calorific value of the peat blocks made in the briquetting press is about 5,490 calories 
or 9,882 B Th U, and as the amounts which can be carbonised for ammonia recovery or can 
be briquetted are very elastic, the output can be arranged to meet local requirements. This 
process is undoubtedly far more promising than any that have been before attempted, 


2. Liguid Fuel. 

During rorz and 1912 the use of liquid fuel has again received an impetus from the 
successful results obtained with it in practically all the naval services in the world. The 
American Government are safeguarding the supply for naval purposes by taking con- 
trol over an area of the Californian oil fields, which will be held in reserve. In Great 
Britain the shortage of fuel oil supply, due largely to difficulties in transport, will prob- 
ably disappear when the large number of new tank vessels now building are completed, 
and these will allow of the utilisation of the large supplies of fuel oil which will be avail- 
able from Mexico, the Dutch East Indies and Burma, as well as from Texas and Cali- 
fornia, The price of liquid fuel limits its use to a great extent, as it is only where the 
advantages to be gained by its employment are so great as to overshadow the question 
of cost that it can possibly compete in Great Britain with coal, and the factor which pre- 
vents its adoption in very many directions is the impossibility of getting any guarantee 
as to constant supply. Freights have recently been so high as to make the price of the 
oil in England almost prohibitive, and the question is whether the carriage can be so 
reduced as to bring the price down, The great hope of the fuel oil market at the end of 
1912 rested in the enormous demand for petrol, which during the next few years promises 
to lead to the development of all possible sources of oil; after the portion possible to use 
for motor-car fuels has been distilled off, the residuum, which is the portion of the oil 
available for fuel purposes, will be correspondingly large; but it must be remembered 
that in most of the countries on which Great Britain relies for oil supply the use of liquid 
fuel is advancing rapidly. In America, Russia, Austria and other countries producing 
oil or close to the oil fields, liquid fuel is now replacing solid fuels in the locomotives on 
the Government lines, as well as for manufacturing and other purposes, so that the sup- 
ply from these sources for export is only what is left over after the home consumption 
has been satisfied. This of course does not apply to the Indian and Mexican fields, 
from which large supplies of fuel will probably be available. 

Oil Fuel Burners.—Most of the earlier burners used for the consumption of oil in place 
of coal in marine boilers rely on the principle of injecting the oil as a fine spray into the 
furnace by means of steam, air or pressure. These burners answered well when the combus- 
tion space was large, but where a considerable amount of oil bad to be burnt in a small space 


their action of driving forward the oil supplied rendered the passage of the burning oil 
through the combustion space too rapid to. ‘of complete combustion, and large quantities 
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of smoke were formed. Further trouble arose because steam had to be supplied, and as 
on a Service vessel this would mean extra boilers this was a great drawback. 

Of the burners which sprayed the oil under pressure without the use of either steam or 
air, the Korting and Swensson had already proved successful in many cases, but a great 
improvement was introduced by I. I. Kermode, who designed a burner in which the oil 
under pressure issued from the nozzle in a swirling cone of mist, the particles not being 
driven straight forward as in other types by the spraying, and the rate at which it traverses 
the combustion space is thus red . Air injection for the oil, although on theoretical 

munds it might be expected to be the most advantageous, has never found much favour 
for marine work, as auxiliary power has to be provided to drive the pumps for the air com- 
pression, but where an intense temperature is required it has been used largely, and especially 
in furnace work on land has proved very successful. One of the most successful forms of 
burner for this purpose has also been designed by Kermode and may be used with either 
steam or air. 

At the present time the use of liquid fuel direct in the internal combustion engine has 
occupied a large amount of attention, and the Diesel engine has already shown itself well 
adapted for marine use where the power required has not been very high. The successful 
installations in the tank steamer ‘Vulcanus” and in the ‘‘Selandia" have demonstrated 
its great possibilities, whilst the fact that one B.H.P. can be obtained with a consumption of 
something like os. of a pound of liquid fuel of much the same character as that used for 
‘burning under a boiler gives very high economy in its employment. 

‘The first British destroyer fitted with Diesel engines for propulsion was the “Hardy,” 
launched in October 1912, in which, for full speed, turbines fed with steam from boilers 
fired with oil fuel are used, whilst the Diesel engines are employed for cruising speeds, 
at which the turbine shows a marked falling off in efficiency. 

, In Germany, where there is a heavy import tax upon oil, the use of tar and tar oils in the 
Diesel engine has attracted considerable attention, and for the last ten years tar and creosote 
oils have n satisfactorily used. The troubles that at first arose with tar oils were that 
the pipes and nozzles of the burners were found to become choked with muddy deposits of 
solid hydrocarbons, consisting mainly of napthalene, which formed a crust also at the 
mouths of the burners. These d its made the working of the feed pumps difficult, and 
the solid hydrocarbons increased the temperature of ignition. The crude tar oils varied in 
composition and quality with differences in the temperature of carbonisation, even when 
the same*coal had been used, which necessitated constant alteration in the feed and air 
adjustments of the engine. Of recent years, however, improved methods of fractionation 
and refining the tar oil, together with careful selection of the material, have ensured a 
aupply of fuel of constant and regular quality, without the drawbacks incidental to the 


crude tar oils. 
3. Gaseous Fuel. 

The most important development in the use of gas as fuel that has taken place since 
the invention by Bunsen of the atmospheric burner promises to arise from the so-called 
principle of “surface combustion.” Although a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen in the 
proportions in which they combine to form water has an ignition point of about 350° C. 
at ordinary atmospheric pressure, yet the two gases will combine in contact with certain 
metals at lower temperatures, but the rate of combination is so slowed down that the 
ignition pomt may never be reached. This power of inducing combination between 
gases at comparatively low temperatures has been known to be possessed by metals of 
the platinum group, since Sir Humphry Davy first established the fact in 1816, whilst 
Dulong and Thénard afterwards proved that all solid bodies possess in varying degrees 
the power of accelerating combustion below the ignition point. It is only within recent 
years that the study of this phenomenon has been revived by the researches of Professor 
W. A. Bone, and the phenomenon of surface combustion is now receiving a considerable 
amount of attention, and promises to lead to most important commercial developments. 

If a mixture of coal gas and air in the explosive ratio of 1 to 6 be directed on to the 
surface of red hot nickel gauze or incandescent fireclay and asbestos, it is found that the 
acceleration of the combustion is not confined to low temperatures only, but flameless 
combustion ensues on the incandescent refractory surface, producing there a more in- 
tense combustion, with the result that the material is raised to a high degree of incan- 
descence, and a much greater proportion of the heat energy of the gaseous mixture is 
converted into radiant heat. : 

There ate two possible conditions ugder which gaseous combustion may take place 
—the first, homogeneous combustion, in which the velocity of the chemical change is 
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dependent on the order of the reaction, and combustion occurs equally throughout the 
system as a whole, and secondly, heterogeneous combustion, in which the combustion 
takes place in layers immediately in contact with a hot surface. This second condition 
constitutes what is known as “ surface combustion,” and is governed by the rate of 
combustion, the diffusion factors of the components of the gaseous mixture and the 
products of combustion, the effect of the “ activity ” of the refractory surface, the physi- 
cal texture of the surface, and the retarding effect of films of inert gas. 

The “ activity ” of a given surface can be varied by special treatment within wide 
limits; but the nature of the causes of the variation is still somewhat obscure. For 
instance, using a mixture of hydrogen or carbon monoxide with oxygen in conjunction 
with a non-oxidisable metal or non-reducible oxide, if the surface be previously treated 
by contact with the combustible gas, the “ activity ” of the surface is considerably 
stimulated, whereas if treated with oxygen it is diminished. The activity of a surface 
also increases rapidly with rise of temperature, the difference in activity possessed by 
various substances being reduced until at bright incandescence it disappears. 


Diaphragm Process.—If an explosive gaseous mixture be forced under pressure throu; 
porous refractory incandescent body, combustion in a greatly accelerated form takes place 
within the pores, and the heat developed by this combustion keeps the surface in a state of 
incandescence without the formation of flame. 

‘This principle may be employed in two ways.._ The first is to fit a slab of porous refractory 
material in the front of a fuel chamber into which the gas and air, in proportions necessary 
to give complete combustion, are forced under the jure necessary to drive them throug! 
the porous plate; the mixture is then ignited on the outer surface, which rapidly becomes 
heated, and the mixture burns within the pores of the slab and close to its exterior surface, 
which being raised to incandescence emits great radiant heat. The degree of porosity and 
size of the pores of the slabs can be arranged to suit the quality of the gas, fine pores being 
used with rich gases, whilst a coarser grade is necessary with gases of low calorific power, 
the pressure also being regulated to ensure the rate of flow of the gas being sufficiently high 
to prevent any risk of back-firing or explosion. This method of applying the principle is 
generally known as the Diaphragm process, and as, being flameless, the slab can be fixed in 
any ition, it can be used to throw the radiant heat on the surface of evaporating liquids, 
for the concentration of acids, and for many forms of industrial and domestic heating. 

Granular Bed Process.—The second method, known as the Granular bed proceas, consists 
in making a granular mass of the refractory material, and blowing the mixed gases on to 
it or through it under pressure, so that the combustion takes place on the surface of the 
granules, and a temperature of 2,000° C. can be obtained. The granules can be packed into 
tubes directly immersed in water for steam raising, into the space round crucibles in processes 
for the melting of metals or formed into a bed for furnace work. In. special form of boiler 
designed for this process an efficiency of 95 per cent has been attained, that steam can be 
raised from cold in 20 minutes, and that the normal evaporation is 20 lbs. per square foot of 
combustion surface per hour, which can be increased to 30 with a slight loss in efficiency. 

Gas Stoves-—Ever since Bunsen in the middle of the last century gave to the world his 
atmospheric burner, the use of gas for heating and power has ssed more and more, 
until nearly as much gas is now used for these purposes as for illumination. 

‘The earlier forms of gas stove had many defects which created a strong prejudice in the 
minds of the public against them, more especially as custom and comfort had created a 
firm affection for the open coal fire. In the modern gas stoves however due regard has been 
paid to overcoming the drawbacks found with the older forms, and their improved efficiency 
together with the absence of smell, &c, have resulted in a steadily growing popularity. 

The greatest objection raised against the use of Fe for domestic heating is that of cost. 
Tf the open fire and the gas stove fe compared on the price of fuel and the number of heat 
units present, the use of gas is shown to be about five times as costly as coal but if the 
question of efficiency be taken into consideration, the difference between the two methods 
of warming is found to be but slight. With a coal fire in an open grate only about one fifth 
of the heat units are utilised in warming 2 room, whereas with a modern gas stove nearly 
four times as great an efaciency can be ined. Moreover, in favour of gas one can place 
cleanliness, absence of dust and labour, and convenience of lighting and extinction. i 

Heating by radiation is the only true and hy method of warming a room, as in this 
ey the temperature of the air is not directly raised, but the walls, furniture and other solid 
bodies in the room absorb the radiated heat and in turn slowly give off a portion of this heat 
to the air around them; consequently the walls &c are at a Figher temperature than the 
air. If however the room be heated by hot water pipes, steam or any other such system, 
the temperature is raised by convection: air around the pipes or radiator is heated, 
expands and sets up convection currents until the whole mass of the air is at the one temperae 
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ture. The solid bodies in the room however are not raised in temperature to the same 
extent, with the result that a sensation of chill is experienced by a person sitting near a wall, 
owing to the heat of the body passing by radiation to the wall. 

In the modern gas fire a large percentage of the heat is converted into radiant heat, and 
the convection heat is reduced to a minimum, whilst the efficiency has been so improved 
that a large proportion of the heat in the gas is utilised. Provided that the stuve be fitted 
ina proper manner the ventilation of the room is effected quite as thoroughly as with open 
coal fire, but to do this the space between the stove and ‘the fireplace must not be filled in 
with a sheet of metal, as was the old gn ony jure, but the exit pipe should be carried 
for some little distance up the chimney, when the outrush of hot gases wil! be drawn up with 
them, by a sort of injector action, and hearly as lange a volume of air can be withdrawn from 

room as with an open fire. 

Hygiene Effect o Gas Heating—Careful researches have demonstrated that the use of 
gaa in incandescent burners and stoves is by no means detrimental to health, but is a valu- 
able adjunct to ven.ilation, owing to increased circulation of the air. 

In the old forms of gas stove convected heat was relied on for raising the temperature of 
@ room, but this decreased the percentage of humidity to such an extent as to produce rapid 
evaporation from the plants and occupants in the room, the results being drooping in the 
former and discomfort to the latter. is is always the case where convected heat is the 
sole method of warming, but if a combination of the two systems be adopted it will be found 
very useful in the case of large spaces where h radiant heat could not be given by an 
open grate, or gas stove. With a factory or schoolroom, for instance, radiators or hot water 
pipes could be fixed below the windows and inlet ventilators, and in this way the entering 
current of air would be warmed up two or three degrees, and the fire would then ‘be able to 
complete its work of warming the solids in the room by radiation ia a much shorter time. 

(Vivian B. Lewes.) 


ILLUMINATING GAS MANUFACTURE’ 

In no large industry have such fundamental changes taken place during the past few 
years as in coal gas manufacture, a complete revolution of the old ideas upon the carbon- 
isation ofcoal having led to the introduction in Great Britain of vertical retort processes, 
while on the European Continent and in America carBonisation in bulk or chamber 
processes have made rapid headway. 

The beginning of the present form of vertical retort, in which gravity is brought into 
full play to aid the filling and discharging of the retort, was in 1902, when at the Exeter 
ve gasworks a retort on this principle was erected and worked by T. Settle and 
one, W. A. Padfield, and in the same year vertical retorts began to be experi- 

mented on in Germany, by Dr. J. Bueb who by 1904 had got a good-sized 
installation at Mariendorf working successfully. In July 1003 however Messrs. H. W. 
Woodall and A. M. Duckham had patented in England a form of vertical retort on a 
totally different principle to the German retort, inasmuch as they embodied the principle 
of working continuously, so rendering possible the uniform treatment of coal during 
carbonisation, instead of putting in a full charge of coal, carbonising, drawing the coke 
and recharging, as is done in the Continental type of vertical. 

‘Messrs. William Young and S, Glover in r905 patented a continuous vertical process, 
which differed from the Woodall-Duckham. In the latter the principle is adopted of a 
continuous column of carbonising material, the inlet of fresh coal at the top being 
dependent on the withdrawal of coke from the bottom, the retort being so proportioned 
with regard to time and temperature that the carbonisation of the coal was completed 
by the time the bottom was reached; whilst in the Young and Glover system the dis- 
charge of coke was independent of the coke feed, and a space was left in the top of the 
retort above the coal so as to form a chamber in passing through which tar vapour might 
be gasified and fixed by radiant heat: in this respect resembling the procedure adopted 
by Settle and Padfield. 

In 1909 the Glover-West retort took the place of the Young and Glover, a cooling 
chamber for the coke being constructed at the bottom of the retort, and the heat utilised 
for raising the temperature of the secondary air supply to the flues, whilst the empty 
space at the top of the retort was done away with, and the coke-withdrawal made to 
govern the feed, thus reverting to the principle introduced by Woodall and Duckham, 

1 See EZ. B. xi, 483 ef seg. 
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The transition from the expermmental to the practical stage proved fatal to the Settle- 
Padfield system, whulst the Young and Glover became merged in the Glover West pro- 
cess, but smce 1909 the three remaining systems have been workmg continuously, and 
with later improvements are so successful that there is no doubt as to thei gradually 
largely supplanting the older forms of retort m English practice. 
‘The German tatermittent verticals, or Dessau retorts, have been at work at Sunderland 
since 1909, Where at the Ayres Quay works there 1s an imstailation of a bench of six beds of 
‘ten retorts each ‘The retorts are 13 feet 1} inches high, tapering from 
Dessau inches by 223 inches at the top to 133 by 273 inches at the bottom i bencl 
verticals. —_carbonises 400 tons of coal per week, and yields between 12,000 and 13,000 cubic 
feet of gas perton The coal is charged into the retorts from an overhead hopper, each 
taking a little under half a ton, which requires twelve hours for complete carbomsing, and 
during the last two hours steam ts passed at a slow rate through the charge, partly to increase 
the volume of gas, and partly to prevent any sticking of the charge due to carbon deposited 
on the inner face of the retort, which might interfere with the discharge of the coke when the 
bottom door of the retort was opened The use of steam naturally mcreases the amount. 
of fuel used in the carbonisatton, this amounting to 13 96 per cent of the weight of coal car- 
bonised when no steam 13 used, and rising to 178 per cent when steam 1s employed, the 
average of fuel used being about 15 per cent 
Ot the two continuous processes the Woodall-Duckham has been the long at work, 
and there are numerous mstallations in Great Britain and other countnes — The retorts are 
25 fect in height with a sufficient taper to ensure the shp of the charge The 
Woodsl- — time occupted in the travel of the coal from the hopper to the coke extractor 
Packham a+ the bottom of the retort 1s seven or eight hours ‘The coke is removed by an 
extractor actuated by a ratchet and pawl arrangement on a grooved wheel and 
dnven by a rocking shaft, and the coke then falls into a watersealed hopper, which 19 large 
enough to take the amount drawn out during three revolutions of the extractor, or about 
three hours discharge _ The coke can be quenched if necessary, by a small spray of water 
in the storage hopper but the amount of water is hmuted, so that the coke 1s eyected in 
practically a dry state and at a temperature of 140°F The passage of the coal through the 
retort is governed by the speed of the extractor, the supply of coal at the top of the retort 
being arranged to keep the retort full with the exception of a small space at the top where 
the gas 1s led off and which can be regulated in size by a sliding partition The top of the 
built up retort 1s closed by an iron casting carrying the coal feed the gas exit pipe, and the 
shding ition The coal feed 1s a gas tight hopper fixed eccentrically to the retort and 
closed by a gas tight valve through which the hopper can be filled from another store 
hopper above 1s Operation takes a very short time and is necessary only once in three 
hours the size of the lower hopper being so calculated as to hold the coal to give the charge 
of coke removed by the three revolutions of the extractor at the bottom of the retort 
In any process where automatic and continuous action 1s arranged for the working 
parts of the apparatus are apt to become rather complex, but in spite of the objections 
raised from time to time against continuous carbomisation, the system 1s an established 
success being at work also in Amenca and on the European Continent 
The other process based on the continuous carbonisation of coal 1s the Glover West 
In this system an economy 1s obtained by utibsing the heat from the cooling hopper for 
the coke to regenerate the air for the secondary combustion in the flues, this 
Glover-West snaking a slight decrease in the fuel consumption, which 1 given as 103 per 
cent ‘Complete installations have been at work for some time at St Helena 
and at Droylsden, the latter consisting of two settings of eight retorts, each setting being: 
subdivided into two sections of four retorts, for convenience in working The output of the 
plant 18 rated at 500 000 cubic feet of gas per twenty four hours 
‘The retorts are 20 feet long, oval in section, and with a slightly increasing taper from 
the top to the bottom The coke falls into a cast tron chamber at the bottom of the retorts, 
and round it the secondary air supply is led Beneath the coke chamber 1s the estractor, 
aslowly revolving vertical screw, driven from a small gasengine by means of an arrangement 
of levers and ratchet wheels The coke is discharged into a bottom hopper, from which it 18 
removed about every two hours The top of the retort 1 similar to that of the Woodall- 
Duckham, being provided with the coal feeding hopper, gas extt pipe, and partition 
Extended experience with these systems has shown that in spite of ther apparent com- 
plexity they work smoothly and noiselessly, with complete absence of smoke and steam, 
which 1s 1n sharp contrast with the old ‘methods of carbonusation The wear and tear also, 
are very small. A great advantage of the process 1s the uniformity im composition of 
the gas, whereas in the old honzontal retorts the composition of the gas evolved at the 
commencement and at the end of the carbonisation varied enormously, and umformuty in 
composition was left te the mation of the gas from many benches 1m the holder 
ntermediate between the old processes of carbonisation and coke oven recovery plant 
comea what 1s known as “chamber carbonsation” By this method charges of three to 
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eight tons of coal can be dealt with at a time, and it has met with considerable success, 
especially on the European Continent, where a number of installations have been erected. 

The first chamber setting was erected in 1901 at the Munich works by H. 
Chamber Rica and E. Schilling, who converted an.old setting for inclined retorts by 
breton building into it three chambers, each taking a charge of one ton of coal, the 

floors of the chambers being at'an angle of 35° to facilitate charging and dis- 
charging. ‘This plant was eo successful that the chambers were ealarged, and later on in 1906 
Sn installation of fifteen chambers in groups of three per setting waserected. Each chamber 
takes a charge of twoand a half to three tons, and the carbonisation is continued for 24 hours, 
A regards results, Dr. Bunte in 1907 reported that he obtained 11342 cubic feet per ton of 
Saar coal, having 2 gross calorific value of 626 B Th U cubic foot. 

The success of the Munich plant was followed by the erection of a larger installation 
at Hamburg. The chambers consisted of ten settings of threé chambers each, the chambers 
being 24.6 feet long by 7.4 feet high, the width varying from 1 foot 8 inches in the outside 
chambers te 2 feet in the central chamber. Carbonisation takes 24 hours, and the capacity 
of the three chambers is AES tons, A still larger installation of twelve settings of three 
chambers each was erected at Moosach, the length of the chamber being increased to 28.7 feet. 
At many other places on the European Continent chamber ovens were erected by H. Kop- 
bese A. Klonne and Knoch, and the Koppers system is now to be tried at Birmingham. 

jorizontal, vertical and inclined chambers have all been tried, and each has its advocates, but 
the tendency seems to be to revert to the horizontal chamber with mechanical coke pusher, 

‘The great advantage of chamber carbonisation is that it reduces the cost of handling 
and labour, and it has been stated that a labour charge of od. has been reduced to id.; 
on the other hand the candle power of the gas is below the English standard, although the 
calorific value is satisfactory, and the initial cost of erection is very high, 

Mr, Charles Carpenter, at the South Metropolitan gas works in London, carried out some 
experiments with ordinary horizontal retorts by filling them full of coal, as had been sug- 

gested by Kunath in 1885, instead of only partially filling them, an operation 
Fall charres | which became 2 possibility only with the perfecting of charging and discharging 
piu! machinery. He found that a considerable improvement was effected in the 
| make and quality of the gas as well as in the tar. This is no doubt largely due 
ta the elimination of the large space that was left above the charge of coal in the old practice, 
which led tg the degradation of the and tar vapours owing to contact with the red hot 
crown of the retort, and the fully ‘charged horizontal is being adopted at many works not 
yet prepared to instal verticals, 
‘ ll the various systems of carbonisation in general use—fully charged horizontal retorts, 
intermittent vertical retorts, and continuous carbonisation retorts~—show but little variation 
in the amount of gas they yield per ton of coal carbonised, but if the fuel consumption be 
taken for comparison, the continuous vertical retorts show a decided pain, the following 
figures giving the amount of fuel consumed per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonised.~- 


Horizontal, Tatermittent Continuous Carbonisation 
vertical. Woodall-Duckham, Glover-West. 
14 15 21 10 3 


The low figure obtained in the Glover-West system is accounted for by the regeneration of 
the secondary air supply by the waste heat from the coke. 
The continuous vertical retort also has other minor advantages. In the ordinary gas- 
works practice and with intermittent vertical installations the surrounding air is periodically 
rendered offensive by outbursts of steam and smoke from the charging and discharging of 
the retorts and the quenching of the coke, but in the continuous vertical there is none of this 
annoyance; the plant works with perfect cleanliness and absence of nuisance, whilst the 
coke, owing to being cooled before exposure to the air, requires no spraying with water, 
‘he quality of the coke and tar and the yield of ammonium sulphate also are improved, so 
that continuous carbonisation in vertical retorts offers the most advantages. 

The great improvements in gas and residuals alike brought about by the introduction of 
the vertical retort and the fully charged horizontal are due to the elimination of the over- 
decomposition of the hydrocarbon gases and vapours that used to take place with the old 

ractice of only about half filting a horizontal retort with the charge of coal to be carbonised. 
Under these conditions, as the heat began to penetrate the charge, the gas that was evolved 
passed up into the empty space in the crown of the retort, and was there subjected to radiant 

eat from the retort walls, which are at a temperature of upwards of 1000" C., and also to 
contact with them, the latter being destructive to the more easily decomposed hydrocarbons, 
breaking them up'into simpler hydrocarbons, hydrogen and free carbon, the latter forming 
deposits of retort carbon on the interior of the crown of the retort and soot, found as free car- 
bon in the tar. As the heat penetrates the carbonising mass, the outer portion of the 
charge becomes redhot coke, and the gas distilling from the inner core has to force its 
escape thi js, so that not only contact but catalytic action of the carbon surface adds 
to the dest f the hydrocarbons; as this action increases with the thickness of the red 
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hot envelope of coke the gas gets poorer and as the carbonisatron proceeds, so that for 
the last hour ducing which gas 1s coming off xt 1s practically non-luminous 
In the vertical retort and full honzontal the space above the coal 1s done away with and 
as the heat penetrates the , gas, tar, Vapour and steam distil inwards from the exterior 
portions, and the vapours condensing 1n front of the zone of heat forma pasty tube through 
the cool coal core of which the Bec escape without undue degradation to the mouthpiece 
In this way about two thirds of the charge 1s distilled under conditions favourable to the 
formation of good gas and tar, whilst a larger 100 of ammonia escapes destruction, 
but as soon as the central core gets tar logged the remaining gas and vapour are forced back 
through the red hot column of coke and undergo complete degradation 
Dung the last few years no very marked improvements have taken place in the purifica- 
tion of coal gas, but a very mteresting revival of an old process under new conditions has 
taken place at the Cheltenham gasworks, which may prove of great value 
Coat ming. About thirty years ago the Cooper process of mnang hime with the coal before 
carbonisation, in order to increase the yield of ammoma, waa extensively tried, 
but abandoned on account of the increase in ash st gave in the coke J Paterson and 
Twycross have now tried moistening the surface of the coal after crushing with a small steam 
jet _and dusting 2 per cent of hme over it, which adheres uniformly to the moistened surface, 
and shows a marked result not only tn the amount of ammonra obtained, but in the purifica- 
tron of the gas from bisulphide of carbon, the sulphur compounds other than gulp uretted 
hydrogen being reduced to 20 gra:ns per 100 cubic feet, instead of being double that amount, 
whilst the sncrease in the ash of the coke 1s practically negligible 
‘Attempts are also being made to introduce direct processes for the recovery of the ammo- 
ma as sulphate by washing the gas after removal of the tar with dilute sulphuric acid, as 18 
done im some coke oven plants, whilst a very interesting system of recovering 
Burkhelse’s the ammonia as sulphate and at the same time uyhsing the sulphur of the 
‘chennai sulphuretted hydrogen in the crude 1s also under tral This 1s known as 
W Burkheiser s process, consists of removing the tar and passing the gas with the ammo- 
ma and sulphuretted hydrogen in it through perp hydrated ferric oxide warmed to 60° C , 
which removes the whole of the sulphuretted hydrogen, but not ammoma, when the purifier 
4s saturated with sulphide a current of air and steam 1s led through it the sulphur burns, 
formmg sulphur di and trioxide mixed with the resrdual nitrogen of the air_ these gases 
are then in small quantities into the gas conta:ming ammonia flowing from another 
punfier of the same kind, and the sulphate and sulphite of ammonia so formed 1s washed 
out of the gas in a ecrubber with a dilute solution of ammomum sulphate which is used until 
concentrated when a mixture of two thirds ammomum sulphate and one third ammonium 
sulphite crystalhises out (Vivian B Lewes ) 


THE COAL-TAR INDUSTRY 


The history of coal tar and ats utilisation has undergone an interesting phase dusing 
the past few years It 1s well known that the quality and value of coal tar 1s as depend- 
ent upon the temperature at which the coal 1s carbonised as upon the character of the 
coal, whilst the amount of heating and contact with red hot surfaces that the tar vapours 
are subjected to after therr formation also influences its composition, as a result the tar 
has shown distinct changes with every alteration in gas manufacture, these changes 
affecting the amounts of the products that can be obtained from it on distillation 


These changes are best seen by the percentage fractions obtained from the tar — 


Period 1820 to 1850 1850 to 1898 + — 1898 to 191T 
Process of carbonisation Iron retorts Fireclay Fireclay 
retorts retorts 

Temperature of carbonisa- 

tion, 800°C 1,000°C tT og0°C. 
Yield of gas, cubic feet per 

ton 9,000 10,500 11,500 
Composition of tar by weight 

Ammonuacal liquor 1 0g 1 02 © 383 

Crude naptha 373 345 © 995, 

Light ails 447 2 0 567 

Creosote oil 27 29 27 33 19 440 

Anthracene oil 18 13 13 77 12 280 

Pitch 41 80 47 67 64 080 
Specific gravity of tar 1.140 1.154 1 206 


See E B vi, 505 ef sea 
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The results show that higher temperatures seriously diminished the amount of 
the more volatile distillates upon which the value of the tar largely depends. 

In the first few years of this century the reductién in England of the Parliamentary 
standard of illuminating value, and the introduction of the No. 2. standard Argand as a test 
burner, led to a further pressing of temperatures in order to obtain a large volume of gas, 
and brought about such a deterioration in the quality of the tar that the market price fell 
to 2d. a gallon; and had it not been for the enormous demand for tar that arose at this period 
for preparing the surface of roads tar would have fallen probably still lower, as it contained 
the minimum of valuable products and anything up to 3o per cent of free carbon, which 
deteriorated the pitch. 

Luckily for those industries that are dependent pon tar products, a marked improvement 
in the quality of the tar has taken place with the it luction of vertical retorts, fully- 
charged horizontals and chamber carbonisation (see under Gas MANUFACTURE), a8 ip 
shown by the following analyses:— 


Dessau Continuous 

verticals, Verticals, 

Specificgravity 2. 2 0. ee 1.113 1 074 
Free carbon —. GRANT Se Seite ls Beem hO! 31 
Distillate up torz®C. 2 2 2 2 ff! 130 31 
whe 0° C. Ge aa 240 257 
un nee ies es 90 Pra 
Pitch 4. x =. ‘ Bk oe he 500 460 


Road Tarring —The use of tar for road surfaces now occupies co much attention that a 
short description of the methods employed will be of interest. 

The tar used should be coal-tar, either from gas-works or coke ovens, and should be 
partially distilled before use, in order to get rid of water and volatile oils; the specific gravity 
should be 1.2 to 1.25 and high temperature tar, containing much napthalene and free carbon, 
should be avoided, as these bodies have no binding effect and lead to disintegration. 

Crude tar should never be used for surface work; the complaints which arise from the 
contamination of water in streams, &c. from tar-treated roads nearly all arise from this 
source, as the trace of water and ammoniacal liquor together with the volatile oils prevent 
rapid drying, and if rain falls shortly after the tar has been used, slight emulsifying of the 
surface takes place, and the water that flows into the gutters and streams becomes contami- 
nated and shows itself by films on the water, The presence of water in the crude tar is also 
a serious drawback, because the porous road material absorbs water more quickly than tar, 
and this weakens the adhesion of the tar and leads to crumbling of the surface. Where 
partially distilled tar cannot be obtained, the best way to prepare the crude tar is to heat it 
in coppers to a temperature of 65° C. (150° F.) for several hours, when most of the water will 
be driven off, but great care must be taken in doing this, as if the temperature rises above 
this point frothing over of the tar and ignition from the fire below is very apt to take place. 

there are three methods by which the tar may be used in  preparin the surface of the 
road:——(1) Simply tarring the surface, as is done in most rural districts; (2) Making the sure 
face of the road with tar macadam; (3) Grouting the macadam whilst making the road with 
tar. The first method is the one employed to the la: extent, and depends for its success 
on choosing a period of dry weather to Ye outs the surface of the road must be dry and 
all dust removed, the tar is then run on, preferably hot, fram a tank on wheels with any form 
of sprayer that will give an even distribution, or it may be applied by hand, which allows 
of more attention being paid to local conditions in the road surface, and sand or stone screen- 
ings may be dusted sparingly over the surface of the tar, and all excess swept off when the 
tar sets. The advantages of this system are low cost, suppression of dust, increased life of 
roadway, economy in watering and good surface, whilst the disadvantages are that it gives 
a slippery road for horses with frost, and if the tar contains too much free carbon and naptha- 
lene, a black mud in wet weather. The second system consists in mixing the macadam with 
the prepared tar before making the road. Limestones absorb a very much larger Proportion 
of tar than granites and make a more adherent mass when rolled, but granite road metal 
can be used quite successfully. The procedure is to grade the road metal roughly into 24, 14 
and $ inch sizes: these are well dried and are mixed with the prepared tar and made up into 
heaps that are allowed to stand for a week or ten days, and a layer of the 24 inch metal is 
put down and rolled, the operation is repeated with the r4 inch metal, and the surface is 
made of the } inch size, The third or “grouting” system is to put down the macadam in the 
usual way, but dry, and after light rolling, to mix hot red tar with sand and float it over 
the surface, brushing the grout into the interstices of macadam, and lightly sifting a little 
screening over the surface. The great demand for coal-tar for this purpose has created a 
shortage in the supply, but the improvement in price will probably lead to a rapid extension 
in the use of coke oven recovery plant, thousands of tons of tar being burnt to waste annually 
in the beehive coke ovens. which still are used in the North of land to a very great 
extent, (Vivian B. Lewes.) 
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GaS LIGHTING! 


The incandescent gas mantle, both in its upright and inverted forms, has made 
steady headway during the past few years, and the great increase in light that can be 
obtained by increase of the pressure under which the gas is supplied to the burner has 
been taken advantage of in constructing lamps for the illumination of large spaces. 

The most important outcome of the last few years with regard to gas lighting is the 
change of opinion that is gradually taking place with regard to its hygienic effect on the 
air of enclosed spaces. When the electric light was first introduced as 2 domestic 
illuminant, the fact that it took no oxygen from the air and gave off no products of com- 
bustion led to the assumption that it must be more healthful in a dwelling room than 
gas, which not only abstracted oxygen but evolved as products of combustion water 
vapour and carbon dioxide, the amount of which latter gas in the air of a room had al- 
ways been taken by the sanitary authorities as an indication of its hygienic condition. 
The researches of Dr. S. Rideal and others have shown conclusively however that the 
air in the breathing zone of an inhabited room lighted by the incandescent gas mantle 
is always fresher and less oppressive than with electric incandescent burners, and that 
the increase in carbon dioxide and humidity which one would expect is not to be found, 
whilst a large decrease in the organic matter takes place. This is explained by the fact 
that the uprush of heated air and products from the burner draws up the emanations 
from the skin and lungs of the occupants, charring and sterilising any germs and organic 
matter that are present, and, reaching the ceiling at a temperature 12° C. higher than 
when electric light is used, diffuses so rapidly through the plaster as to draw in fresh air 
below the door of the room, and whilst so diffusing filters off the carbonised organic mat- 
ter and dust on the surface of the plaster, so giving the blackening that is always found 
above a gas burner, which is often erroneously attributed to imperfect combustion. 

Air movement, coolness, humidity, and reduction in the mass action of pathogenic 
bacteria, are now recognised as being of far greater importance to health than the 
chemical purity of the air, and the convection currents and change of air set up by the 
heat of the incandescent gas burner lead, it is held, to a fulfilment of these requirements 
far better than the electric light. (Vivian B. Lewes.) 


OIL LIGHTING? 


‘There has been but little change in either the construction of oil lamps or the use of 
oil for lighting during the past few years, and the production of a successful lamp using 
ordinary lamp oil and an incandescent mantle still awaits solution. 

In lighting by oil gas a marked improvement has been made by Messrs. Pintsch in 
railway carriage lamps. Attempts were made for many years to devise oil gas burners 
fitted for use with incandescent mantles, but whilst upright mantles only were available 
no great success was achieved, as the shaking of the train rapidly destroyed them, and 
no anti-vibration device seemed to have any effect in preventing this. When however 
the inverted mantle was introduced, it was found that the method of suspending it by 
its steatite base from lugs on the burner nozzle rendered it far more resistant to shock, 
whilst in case of the mantle breaking the fabric was suspended in a fine platinum wire 
basket, which kept it in position until it could be renewed. Using the ordinary Pintsch 
compressed oil gas in small inverted atmospheric burners, a consumption of 0.6 of a 
cubic foot per hour gives with the mantle a light of 24 candle power, or three times the 
amount of light for half the gas consumption with small flat flame burners. 

An interesting development of compressed oil gas for portable use, buoys, motor 
lamps, etc., is the introduction on the European continent of what is known as “ Blau 
gas.’ When ordinary oil gas is compressed, as in a Pintsch cylinder, a considerable 
amount of liquid hydrocarbons, which were present in the gas as vapours, separate out, 
the liquid consisting of benzene, toluene, hexane, heptane, etc., and the gas suffers 
considerable reduction in illuminating power. The gas thus freed from vapours con- 
tains hydrogen, methane of little or no illuminating power, and the higher gaseous 

1See E. B. xvi, 655 ef seq. ? See E. B. xvi, 651 et seg. 
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members of the paraffin and ethylene series, such as ethane, propane, butane, ethylene, 
propylene, etc., of high illuminating power, and by cooling and compressing these under 
high pressure in a steel cylinder they are liquefied, whilst the hydrogen and methane 
remain gaseous and pass on. This liquid gasifies entirely when the valve of the cylinder 
is opened, and constitutes the “ Blau gas,” and is largely used when high light values 
are needed from jets or flat flame burners. 

Of late years there has been a great influx of so-called “ air-gas ” or “ petrol air gas ” 
machines on the market, intended for the lighting of country houses where coal gas or 
electricity is not available. In nearly all these the principle first introduced by Hooker 
of adding only enough petrol vapour to the air to make it combustible and not enough to 
make it explosive, bas been adopted, so that any leakage of the gas, instead of forming 
an explosive mixture as would be the case with coal gas, becomes non-combustible from 
over-dilution. ‘The principle of all the machines is to evaporate a given weight of petrol 
into a definite volume of air, and to bring this about a Jarge number of automatic devices 
are employed, driven by water power, hot air engines or falling weights, The “ gas” 
so formed consists of a mixture of about 98 per cent of air with 2 per cent petrol vapour, 
and burns in specially constructed burners as a non-luminous flame which is used with an 
incandescent mantle. A gallon of petral in a good machine will make from 1400 to 1500 
cubic feet of “ gas,” having a heating value of between 80 and 90 B Th U per cubic foot. 

(Vivian B. Lawns.) 
ACETYLENE? 

The progress of the past two years in the use of acetylene has been chiefly in the direc- 
tion of oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. As an illuminant, the number of new instal- 
lations in Great Britain keeps a steady average. In other countries, where central in- 
stallations for the lighting of small towns and villages are more often met with, the in- 
crease is mgre marked. Welding and cutting by means of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe, 
however, is advancing with great rapidity, America leading the way both in quantity and 
quality of the work done; Germany occupies the second place, France the third, and the 
United Kingdom a bad fourth. A school of acetylene welding has however been started 
in England, and more rapid progress is expected. 

A noticeable feature is that in France and Germany nearly two-thirds of the oxy-acetylene 
welding done is in manufacturing work, while in America the extreme value of the process 

for rapid repairs has been fully realised, and nearly three-quarters of the work 
Oxy done is of that character. The size of the work which can now be undertaken 
wiv. has enormously increased with extended knowledge of the requirements, and 

two examples will suffice to indicate the saving that can be effected by the 
rapidity with which the work is done. A section of the frame of a steam hammer, weighing 
about, Toor tons, was fractured, and by means of the oxy-acetylene torch new metal was 
filled into the break, the whole of the welding completed, and the section delivered within 
48 hours. The “Commonwealth,” a large passenger steamer, was in collision with a warship 
and had her bows badly crumpled up, but by the oxy-acetylene cutting torch the damaged 
portion was removed, the repairs executed, and service resumed within a week. 

In the early days of welding by the oxy-acetylene blowpipe many cases occurred which 
seemed to point to the steel being rendered hard and brittle in the neighbourh of the 
heated portion. Investigation however has shown that this is due to careless adjustment 
of the ratio of acetylene to oxygen in the blowpipe flame, which with any excess of acetylene 
increased the carbon in the steel and so it, and that if a properly designed and 
adjusted blowpipe is used the tensile strength of test pieces cut from a plate with the oxy- 
acetylene flame is higher than when sheared. Some recent Austrian experiments on two 
mild steels however show that when a chrome nickel steel, hardened for armour plate, is 
cut by the flame a softening of the steel takes place, this being most noticeable close to the 
cut and gradually diminishing as the distance became greater, whilst a nickel steel, un- 
hardened, was perfectly unaffected. 

‘The American Naval Department was one of the first to adopt the oxy-acetylene process, 
and in building one of the recent battleships expended over $70,000 in welding and cutting 
by it. The system has also been adopted widely at many European ports, and at Marseilles, 

nc2 and Antwerp has been in use for several years. The use of acetylene dissolved in 
acetone under pressure, the acetone being contained in porous material packed into strong 
steel cylinders, has largely extended the scope of autogenous soldering, as both acetyleas 
4 1 See EZ. B. i, 137 ef seg. 
wee 
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and oxygen under pressure con be obtained in poreable cylinders, and repairs executed in the 


confined space of ship's hold or even in the ves. 
‘The trade in cylinders of dissolved ace ‘has, as might be expected, expanded rapidly 
both in Great Britain and elsewhere, this being due partly to the advance in oxy-acetylene 


‘welding, but more largely to the enormous increase in the number of motor- 
Dissolved —_ychicles, the headlights from which are most conveniently supplied with acet- 
acetylene. lene from a cylinder of dissolved gas, which doea away with the trouble 
incidental to a portable generator. ‘ 
"Another direction in which the use of acetylene has made enormous strides in Ametica 
is for self-starters for motor-cars, of which some fifteen different kinds are in use in the 
United States. In one class of self-starters the pressure existing in the acet~ 
Seth-starters. ylene cylinder is used to force a charge of gas and air into the explosion cylinders 
of the motor engine, where it is fired by the spark and starts the engine, the 
“Disco” automatic self-starter being. one of the best of this class; while the 'Prest-O- 
Starter” may be taken as the type of a second class, in which iow pressures only are used, 
the mixture of gas and air being pumped into the cylinders in proper firing order, 
In 1896 it was shown that when acetylene is passed through a red hot tube it undergoes 
instantaneous decomposition with deposition of carbon and liberation of hydrogen, the 
carbon being rendered incandescent by the exothermic decomposition, and that 
Polymerisa- the temperature at which this takes place could be raised by dilution with 
Geetylene. -BYUrogen; when this was done the acetylene underwent condensation into 
snzene and other lrocarbons. .. Meyer has now rey ted these observa- 
" * bei d other hydrocarbons. R. Meyer ha: peated these obsei 
tions ona larger scale. The apparatus consisted essentially of two vertical tubes, electrically 
heated, and a mixture of acetylene and hydrogen was passed slowly through them, the tem- 
perature being so arranged that separation of carbon was to a large extent avoided. The first 
tube was heated to 650° C., and the second to 800° C., when it was found that a quantity of a 
light brown tarry liquid was formed, and that the gases leaving the apparatus contained 
methane. In some cases the yield of liquid was about 60 per cent of the weight of acetylene 
used, and contained nearly 20 per cent of its weight of benzesic, Other hydrocarbons 
identified were toluene, napthalene, anthi ‘inden, diphenyl, fluorene, pyrene and 
chrysene; and further experiments with acetylene and hydrocyanic acid confirmed Sir 
'W. Ramsay's observations that these bodies condensed to form pyridine bases, a 
A considerable amount of work has been done in utilising calcium carbide for the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen. In order to do this crushed calcium carbide is heated to a tempera- 
Fixation of t¥Te,0f 800-1000" C. in an electric furnace, and nitrogen, generally obtained 
- by liquifying air by the Linde process and allowing the nitrogen to distil off, 
48 then passed through the red hot mass and converts the calcium carbide into 
calcium cyanamide, CaCNs. This is now recognised as an extremely valuable manurial 
matter, as it slowly evolves ammonia under the influence of moisture, according to the equa- 
tion: CaCN,+3 H*0=CaCOs+2 NH; There is a large installation at Odda, in which 
196 electric furnaces are employed, and about 30 tons of calcium cyanamide, containing 
18 per cent of nitrogen, made per 24 hours, whilst the world's production for the past year 
amounts to nearly 200,000 tons, (Vivian B. Lewes.) 





THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY! 

‘The winning of petroleum in regions of proved productivity, and, concurrently, the 
discovery of new sources of supply, are being greatly stimulated by the rapidly increas- 
ing employment of oil fuel for power purposes, both as a substitute for solid fuel in steam- 
raising, and through the medium of the internal-combustion engine. 

Since its inception half a century ago the petroleum industry has advanced to a posi- 
tion of great importance, mainly in supplying a cheap, convenient and efficient light, 
and an excellent lubricant for machinery. During the past few years it has also furnished 
the motor-spirit which drives our automobiles, motor boats, submarines, hydroplanes 
and aeroplanes. Now, however, it is entering upon 2 new era, in becoming a great fuel 
industry, and its further expansion promises te be far more rapid, for it is evident that if 
there is to be any large substitution of oil for coal as a source of power the output of oil 
will have to be greatly increased. At present the world’s production of petroleum does 
not amount to much more than 5 per cent of the output of coal, even allowing for the 
higher calorific value of the liquid combustible. The general employment of motor- 
spirit has, of itself, contributed largely to the present profitable character of the 
business, though the high price at which this product is now sold is leading to the use 
of distillates of higher specific gravity and lower volatility, of which a far larger percent- 

1See E. B. xxi, 316 ef seg. 
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age can be obtained from the crude oil. Probably the owner of the private motor car 
will always prefer to have the product which he has been accustomed to use, even if he 
has to pay a high price for it, but for use in public-service and commercial motor vehicles 
an increasing substitution of the less volatile product may be looked for, and it is desira- 
ble that this should be so, for the supply of motor-spirit may otherwise become inade~ 
quate to meet the increasing demands, though at present the United States and the 
Dutch East Indies, which are the chief sources, show no signs of failure in this respect. 

In regard to the industrial use of oil for power purposes it is instructive to consider 
the remarkable changes which have been effected in the United States within very recent 
years by the provision of liquid fuel. As was pointed out by Dr. David T. Day, in an 
instructive article published in The Times (London) for June 28, 1912, the supply of oil 
fuel has been a potent factor in State development. It has made Oklahoma a state 
abundant in prosperous cities, and has developed the railroads and manufacturing 
industries of Texas. In Louisiana it has made the sugar industry ready for the free 
list, and corresponding changes are in progress in Illinois and further west in Wyoming 
Oil fuel has completely revolutionised California, so that the state is in the midst of 
startlingly rapid transformation from a mining and agricultural community to a manu- 
facturing centre, and the keynote of the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 in San 
Francisco, originally intended to be a tribute to the extension of commerce through the 
opening of the Panama Canal, will be the change of San Francisco from a future Liver- 
pool to a future Birmingham. 

For marine purposes, as well as in industrial establishments, the most potent factor 
in the replacement of coal by oil is, however, unquestionably the Diesel engine, which 
possesses great economic advantages over other types of internal-combustion engines. 
Not only can a much greater amount of power be obtained with this engine from a given 
quantity of oil, but in addition the less volatile hydrocarbons of which petroleum is 
chiefly comppsed, and even the crude oil itself, can be used with it. 

For use on railroads the Diesel engine has not, as yet, been substituted for the steam 
locomotive, but the employment of oil fuel, which for many years has been common in 
Southern Russia, has been extended to other countries, especially the United States. 

According to the figures compiled by Redwood and Eastlake, the world’s production 
of crude petroleum amounted in 1909 to 40,070,832 metric tons, and in 1910 to 43,986,- 
531 metric tons, while in 1911 (from Day’s figures) it was 46,526,334 metric tons. De- 
tails of the production in different areas for 1909 and 1910 (Redwood and Eastlake), and 
1911 (Day), are shown in Table A. 

It will be observed that the United States continues to occupy a predominant posi- 
tion in the industry, having contributed in rgrr no less than 63.8 per cent of the world’s 
output, the next in order being Russia, with 19.16 per cent of the total. During 1911 
the production of Mexico increased so largely as to bring that country into the third 
place, and as soon as there are adequate transport facilities the increase will probably 
be far greater. Other countries of very considerable commercial importance in the 
industry are the Dutch East Indies, Rumania and Galicia. To the aggregate output of 
the United States, California contributed far more largely than any other state, and 
may be expected to provide sufficient oil for the industrial needs of the whole Pacific 
slope for many years to come. The similar requirements of the Atlantic coast will 
probably be met by the importation of the surplus production of Mexico. 

The older oil-fields of Russia, in the Baku region, which in the past have produced 
immense quantities of oil from a comparatively small area, are showing signs of exhaus- 
tion, but other districts are being actively exploited with highly promising results. In 
the Ural Caspian region, lying east and west of the Ural river, there are over 30,000 
square miles of territory, where already some very productive wells bave been drilled, 
and a large proportion of which may prove to be richly petroliferous. The island of 
Cheleken has also become commercially important as a source of oil. The sanguine 
ant ns expressed in regard to the Maloy of oil-field have not been fulfilled, but 
ite ects will be better understood when we know the results of the deep- drilling 
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Table A—World's Production in Metric Tons of Petroleum, 1909, 1910, 1911. 



































1909. 1910. 191. 
Production. |P&" St! Production. [PEt Set! Production.| Pe" cent 

United States:-— 24,422,783 | 60 949 | 27,940,806 | 63 521 | 29,393,252 | 63 80 

Appalachians . | 3,538,113 3.585,517 

[Reaindiana || 11094859 967.18 

Illinois. $119,779 4419115 

Mid Continent ” 640,656 783,348 

Gulf. 1,588,274 2,003,063 

California, . - | 7,396,213 91734,741 

Other fields > 44,889 47,845 
Russia... 9,003,416 | 22 469 | 9,599,304 | 21 823 | 9,066,259 | 19 16 
Galicia. . 2,076,740 5 183 1,762,560 4007 | 1,458,275 3 04 
Eastern Archipelago} 1,413,741 | 3 528 | 1,435,240 | 3 263 | 1,670,668 | 3 52 
Rumania... 1,296,403 | 3 235) 1,352,289 | 3.074] 1,544,072 | 3 21 
British India > 879,755 | 2 196 08,794 | 1 839] 897,184] 1 87 
Mexico. 2 2! 331,832 | © 828 444.373 | 1010 | 1,873,522 | 4 07 
Japan 2 2 lt 251,505 | 0 628 257,021 | 0 584) 221,187) 0 48 
Peru. oe 175,482 | © 438 177.347 | © 403 186,405 | 0 40 
Germany . . . 1431244 | © 357 145,168 | 0 330 140,000 | 0 29 
Canada qa 57440 © 143 43.129 © 098 38,813 ool 
Tealy . . ° Sols: (est ) 6, 0 O14 30,000 | 0 02 
Hungary 2,590 (est } 2 aoe 0 006 
Other countries (est.) 0,000 | 0 025 |{est.) 12,000 | 0 028 26,667 |_0 06 





operations recently in progress. Attention has also been directed to exploratory work on 
the Taman Peninsula. 

Among other countries which may be confidently expected to add largely to the 
world’s supplies of petroleum in the near future is Persia, where there is an immense area 
of presumably petroliferous lands, a portion of which has already been proved by the 
test of the drill to be highly productive. Drilling operations in Egypt, on the Gulf of 
Suez, have also been attended with results which are regarded as sufficiently promising 
to justify the provision of a large capital for the development of the industry. The 
island of Trinidad is being systematically examined, and sufficient has been done to lead 
to the belief that large stores of oil exist there; in rg11 it produced 17,071 metric tons. 
Among other potential sources of supply which have attracted the notice of the pros- 
pector are Turkey (Mesopotamia), New Zealand, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Canada 
(north-west), Alaska, Venezuela, Barbados, Madagascar, China, Argentina, Algeria, 
Nigeria, Colombia, Ecuador and Bolivia. There are also sources of oil in the biturni- 
nous shale deposits of France, Servia, Spain, South America, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. (Bovexton Repwoop.) 
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Procress oF ScrentiFic RESEARCH 
During recent years notable advances have been made in agricultural science and 
especially in the application of chemistry and biology to agricultural practice. 
The perennial question of the source of the combined nitrogen utilised by vege- 
tation has received fresh light from the discovery by Beijerinck of a group of bacteria 
living free in soil and water and possessing the power of bringing the free 








The on of nitrogen of the atmosphere into combination. ‘These organisms, known 
Bitreyen. as Azotobacter, are powerful oxidisers of carbohydrate material, from which 


process they derive the energy necessary to effect the fixation of the nitrogen, 
and they have been identified in cultivated and virgin soils from all parts of the 
world. They are however only practically effective in soils containing carbonate of 
lime, though they have been found in all the steppe soils where black soil rich in nitrogen 
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has accumelated to 2 considerable depth, such soils for example as are found in Man- 
itoba, the Russian steppes, and the Pampas of South America. Despite the fixing ac- 
tion of the bacteria associated with the leguminous plants it has always been difficult to 
regard the enormous accumulation of nitrogen in virgin soils as the result only of past 
vegetation, since the higher plants are only capable of taking already combined nitro- 
gen from the soil and restoring it again as they diedown. When, however, the vegeta- 
tion falls back to the soil carbohydrates are added which have been manufactured by 
the green leaf from the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere by the help of light, and 
it is by the subsequent oxidation of this non-nitrogenous material by Azotobacter that 
free nitrogen is drawn into combination and the stock in the soil is added to. 

The examination at Rothamsted, England, of the soil of a wheat field under arable 
cultivation for more than half a century shows a steady decline in nitrogen content 
helncanvece approximately equivalent to the removals in crop, any recuperative actions 
experiments, t Work being only sufficient to balance casual losses by drainage, weeds, 

etc. A portion of the wheat field was, however, allowed to go to waste 
some thirty years ago, and became covered with a natural vegetation of weeds and 
grasses, which are never cut but allowed to die down each year in situ. The soil of this 
portion was found to have gained nitrogen at the rate of nearly 100 lbs. per acre per 
annum, the greater proportion of which must have been fixed by Azotobacter working 
on the carbonaceous matter of the dead vegetation. With this clue we can interpret 
the accumulation of nitrogen in virgin soils carrying a grassy vegetation; similarly forest 
soils which annually receive carbonaceous matter from the fall of the leaf become en- 
riched in nitrogen, though in both cases the process will only be effective if the soil con- 
tains carbonate of lime. Again when land is laid down to grass ior a period there will 
be a regeneration of the nitrogen stock by the action of Azotobacter, utilising the carbona- 
ceous matter in the roots and stubble of the grass. 

The last*decade has also seen the resources of agriculture enriched by two new 
nitrogenous fertilisers in which the nitrogen is derived from the atmosphere by artificial 

means. Sir William Crookes had drawn attention to the possibilities of the 
ruta! —_‘Gixation of nitrogen by means of the electric spark, but the process only 
attained commercial realisation through the methods devised by Birkeland 
& Eyde, now worked on an enormous scale at Notodden in Norway. In this process an 
alternating current of about 5,000 volts, derived from water power, is set to form an arc 
“between U-shaped copper electrodes, water cooled. The arc is spread out into a broad 
flat flame by means of a powerful magnetic field, and through it is blown a current of air 
at gentle pressure. The issuing air at a temperature of 600-700° CC. contains about 1 per 
cent of nitric oxide, which after cooling combines with more oxygen from the air and is 
dissolved out by water and finally by milk of lime. The final products are nitric acid 
and nitrate of lime, which latter with about 13 per cent of combined nitrogen is now be- 
ing sold as a fertiliser. The lime base gives it certain advantages over nitrate of soda on 
heavy soils deficient in lime, and as the nitrogen is equally effective unit for unit, nitrate 
of lime forms a valuable addition to the stock of nitrogenous fertilisers. 

The other fertiliser depends upon a different principle, the combination of nitrogen 
with bodies of a metallic nature to form compounds which will give rise to ammonia on 
decomposition with water. A metal is not, however, the starting point but calcium car- 
bide, now manufactured on an enormous scale for the generation of acetylene, Ata 
temperature of about 700° C. it combines with free nitrogen to form calcium cyanamide, 
which by the action of water becomes converted into calcium carbonate and free am- 
monia. The process is now extensively carried out in conjunction with various calcium 
carbide works situated where water power is available, as at Odde in Sweden, in Savoy, 
and at Piano d’Ortenear Rome. Theroughly ground carbide ia heated in tubes through 
which is passed pure nitrogen obtained by the fractional distillation of liquefied air. 
The product contains 18-20 per cent of combined nitrogen with about 20 per cent of 
freg lime; it is sold under the name of nitrolim or kalk-stickstoff and forms an effective 

nous fertiliser, especially valuable on soils poor in lime. 
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Another series of investigations that may have considerable outcome in practice deal 
with the results of the partial sterilisation of soil. Various observers had noticed from 
time to time that a soil which had been heated to the temperature of boiling 
water was thereby markedly more productive than before. A similar in- 
crease of fertility follows treatment with volatile antiseptics such as cbloro- 
form, toluene, etc. Russell & Hutchinson, working in the Rothamsted Laboratory, 
arrived at an unexpected solution of the problem. They found that the increased 
productivity was due to the rapid rate at which the soil developed ammonia after the 
treatment; the ammonia did not change further to nitrates because the nitrifying or- 
ganisms had been destroyed, but the plants utilised the ammonia directly. The treat- 
ment moreover did not completely sterilise the soil; a small number of organisms, capable 
of decomposing the nitrogenous residues in the soil into ammonia, are left and multiply 
with great rapidity, until within a few weeks the numbers of bacteria within the soil are 
far in excess of those prevailing in the untreated soil. These bacteria account for the 
increased production of ammonia and therefore fertility of the treated soil. Further 
investigation led to the conclusion that normal soil contains agencies restricting the 
development of bacteria and therefore the rate of ammonia production and consequent 
fertility, which negative agencies are wholly removed by the heating and treatment with 
antiseptics, and these agencies were identified as protozoa, amoebae, etc., living in the 
soil, large organisms which feed upon living bacteria, They are killed off by the partial 
sterilisation, and on the removal of this check the bacteria are engbled to increase their 
numbers to an extent previously impossible, thus raising the rate of production of plant 
food from the otherwise unavailable nitrogenous material in the soil. It has been found 
practicable to apply these principles with commercial success to the treatment of green- 
house soils, which rapidly degenerate and have to be replaced because the conditions of 
warmth and moisture are especially favourable to the development of protozoa. Again 
the soil of sewage farms rapidly deteriorates and becomes ineffective towards the puri- 
fication of sewage from the same causes, but can be restored to its proper character by 
partially burning the soil or treatment with antiseptics. Much progress has not been 
made with the treatment of ordinary farm land, as heating is out of the question; the 
desideratum is a cheap antiseptic of the right degree of volatility. 

The rediscovery and extension of the Mendelian theories of inheritance have placed 
the question of breeding new varieties of domesticated animals and plants upon a new 

basis, insomuch as they offer a method by which the attainment of a particu- 
Moadelesr, lar desired result can be foreseen. While animals present certain special diffi- 

culties because of the complexity of the factors involved in such characters 
as meat, milk or wool, plants are simpler, and considerable progress has been made in the 
application of breeding on Mendelian lines to the production of new varieties of cereals, 
which afford particularly easy material for work because they are naturally self fertilised. 
The English and West European varicties of wheat for example are distinguished by 
their capacity for heavy cropping, but they do not command the higher range of prices 
because flour made from them is not “ strong,” 4.¢. it does not make large loaves and is 
starchy rather than nitrogenous in comparison with the wheats grown in the east of 
Europe, Manitoba, Kansas, etc. Some of the latter wheats preserve a considerable 
measure of their strength and high nitrogen content on English soils, but the yield is too 
low to enable them to be profitable even at the higher price per bushel. Biffen at Cam- 
bri Ige has shown that this high nitrogen content and strength is a Mendelian character 
that segregates in the offspring of cross-bred parents, and has succeeded in breeding one 
or two varieties which combine to a marked degree the cropping powers of the English 
wheats and the strength of other varieties, and one at least of these new cross-breds is 
now being grown commercially in England. Other experiments that promise success on. 
a working scale deal with the breeding of wheats proof against rust, a disease which 
seriously affects the yield of wheat in many of the warmer countries and may indeed 
prohibit their growth, as over much of S. Africa. A rust-proof species had been found, 
and though its miserable yield deprives it of ail commercial value it transmita its 
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immunity on Mendelian lines when crossed with other varieties; hence by suitable cross- 
ing and selection a rust-resistant variety yielding normal crops has been obtained. 
Another line of attack bas led to considerable improvement among existing races of 
ceteals, and that is the process of selection of “ pure lines ” associated with Nilsen and 
the experimental station of Syalof in Sweden. If a field of any variety be examined, 

putting aside accidental admixtures, a considerable range of variation will be observed 
in such characters as the length of ear, the stiffness of the straw, the size of the grains, etc., 
etc, The majority of these differences are due to accidents of nutrition and are not 
inherited, but by selecting a number of ears from plants possessing the desired character- 
istics and growing the corn from each separately a few will be found to transmit the 
variation, and by raising a stock of seed from the best a permanent improvement ia the 
variety can be effected. Moreover such a pure strain will be found to possess a great 
uniformity in the time of ripening and similar factors, which alone may make it of more 
value than the composite out of which it originated. ‘The success of such breeding along 
pure lines is in marked contrast to the failure of many attempts to improve crops by mass 
selection, é.e., by picking out a large number of the best ears or the heaviest corns and 
raising a stock of seed from this aggregate. So large a proportion of the improved 
material owes its character to nutrition alone and falls back in the next generation, that 
the resulting mixture of strains is very slightly better than the unselected mass. 

The scientific advance in the theory of the nutrition of animals has been of too 
technical a nature for discussion here, especially as it has resulted in no modifications of 
a practice, but the advent of a new and valuable feeding stuff into Europe 
bees may be noted. This is the soya bean, which has been long grown for both 

human and cattle food in China and Japan. At the close of the Russo- 
Japanese war, when Manchuria was opened up to Japanese traders, it was found that 
large quantities of this bean were obtainable, and the firm of Mitsui embarked on its 
importatiop into Europe. The bean contains up to 17 per cent of a neutral tasteless oil, 
valuable for food, soap making and other purposes to which vegetable oils are applied, 
and this oil is extracted by pressure in the usual way. The residual cake forms a valu- 
able food for all classes of stock, containing about 6 per cent of oil and over 40 per cent 
of proteins. Its advent has been particularly fortunate in that it occurred at a time 
whgn linseed cake, for which it is almost an equivalent, was rising to an exceptional 
price. {A. D. HA.) 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION IN THE Unite Kincpom 

The increasing demand for state assistance for agricultural research and education, 
improvement of live stock, furtherance of co-operation, etc, led Mr. Lloyd George, 
Work of #8 Chancellor of the Exchequer, to introduce the Development Act in 1909, 
British under which a Commission was appointed to make recommendations 
Eben ie to the Treasury of grants for the promotion of rural industries. The 

grants are to be made cither to a government department or to a university 
or other association not trading for profit, and a sum in the first instance of £2,500,- 
ooo has been set aside for the purposes of the Commission. Under this Act schemes 
have already been approved and grants made for the furtherance of research and edu- 
cation, for the promotion of co-operation, for the improvement of live stock and horses, 
for experiments in the cultivation of tobacco, fax, hemp, etc., etc. 

Up to rgrz the Board of Agriculture was charged with the administration of agricul- 
tural affairs in England, Scotland and Wales. In rg1z a separate Board was created 
for Scotland, to which were transferred the duties appertaining to the old Board as 
regards Scotland, higher agricultural education, and the administration of 2 scheme of 
Jand purchase for the creation of small holdings. To this Scotch Board of Agriculture 
an annual grant of {200,000 is made. 

Owing to the increased grants derived from the Development Commission the 
organisation of agricultural education and research has been considerably advanced of 
late years in the United Kingdom, and very shortly it will possess 2 complete system 
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making provision for all grades of instruction, The echemes to which effect is now being 
given deal with research, higher end intermediate agricultural education. Provision for 
research is being made by the foundation of a number of institutes, as a rule attached 
to a university, each dealing with one branch of agricuitural science. 

‘As regards higher agricultural education, England and Wales are divided into 12 provinces 
in each of which an Agricultural College or Department of a University is located, where 
Tong courses of instruction are given leading to a degree or diploma in agriculture. These 
long coureceive grants from the Board of Agriculture of about fue0o exch for education, 
and in addition grants of £1000 each to provide a staff available for advisory work and local 
investigation within its area, together with a further grant for a Live Stock officer charged 
with the organisation of certain schemes for the improvement of live stock, 

As is intermediate agricultural education, all forms of agricultural education below 
the colleges were formerly under the supervision of the Board of Education, the county 
being the unit of area and the County Council the authority, but in 1911 the contro! was 
transferred to the Board of Agriculture, who administer a grant from the Development 
Commissioners for the setting up of Farm Institutes. A farm institute may be established 
by a single county or @ group of counties and may take the form of a Farm School receiving 
pupils for a year or less, a winter school giving short courses of instruction in the winter 
months, or an institute serving as a centre for short courses of instruction in special subjects 
and for the itinerant lecturers employed in the county. Travelling dairy schools and similar 
practical instruction also form part of the me of the institutes. 

in Scotland the ‘whole ef the agneultaral ceuratiod 1s supervised by the Scotch Board of 
Agriculture, and is carried out under Colleges of Agriculture, associated with the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, These colleges possess in addition to their 
Fesident staft, which gives instruction leading up to the degree of B. Sc. a large extension 
staff of whom one or more is resident in each county included in the province appropriated 
to the college. These instructors give lectures, conduct experiments and generally advise 
the farmers within their area, Many of the primary schools have developed a strong 
agricultural side to their teaching but no farm institutes exist in Scotland. 

The provision of agricultural education in Ireland is administered by the Department of 
Agriculture, working as intermediate and lower education in conjunction with 
the County Councils. A three years’ course of instruction in agriculture and the applied 
sciences is given at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, and a one year's course of a more 
immediately practical character at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, to both of 
which institutions the Department grant scholarships. The Munster Institute, Cork, and 
the Ulster Dairy School provide instruction in dairy work and creamery management, while 
at Athenry, Co, Galway, Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan, and Clonakilty, Co. Cork, are agricultural 
stations at which short courses of instruction, chiefly practical, are annually given. In 
addition the Depecruient maintains a service of itinerant instructors in agriculture working in 
conjunction with the county councils. 

The most notable movement of late years has been the revival of interest in small 
holdings. The returning prosperity of the agricultural industry consequent on the 

rising prices of farm produce became noticeable about 1904-05; a demand 
Failing, began to spring up for farms, until about 1908 it was rare to find farms in 

hand in any parts of the country, and e year or two later so numerous were 
the enquiries that increased rentscould be obtained forall land that fell vacant. Inro10 
rents were in some cases raised to the sitting tenants, and despite the fact that x91 
and 1912 proved bad seasons in certain parts of the country, there are still more appli- 
cants for farms than can be satisfied and rents are everywhere rising. This demand for 
land on the part of working men resulted in r907 in the passing of the Small-Holdings 
Act, amending the previous Act of 1892. The new Act gave county councils the power 
not only to buy and and resell it to small holders but to take land on lease and let it on 
such terms as would repay the councils for their expenditure. The county councils 
were given compulsory powers for both purchase and hiring of land and a number of 
commissioners were appointed to stimulate and assist the councils, the Board of Agricul- 
ture being given powers to put the Act in operation wherever it was found that the 
county council was backward. Under this Act a large number of statutory small 
holdings have been created, the success of which cannot as yet be estimated, though 
there is evidence that the expenses incurred by a public body in purchase, division, the 
erection of buildings, etc., are burdening the holdings with rents that are difficult toearn. 
Under the operations of this Act holdings of between x and so acres, which had fallen to 
their lowest number in 1908, increased from 287,176 to 292,488 in 1911. The Small 
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Holdings Act with its compulsory powers, followed by the Finance Act of z9z0, created 
a feeling of distrust among owners of land, which with the rising values due to the 
returning prosperity of agriculture, prompted an unprecedented number of estate sales. 
During 1910 and 1911 the sales both of large and small estates went on in increasing 
volume, and many tenants found themselves in the difficult position of having either to 
give up their farms, which they had worked up into a profitable condition from their 
previous depressed state, or to find the capita} for their purchase. Many cases of hard- 
ship occurred, until there was a call for legislation, and a Departmental Committee 
which reported in ror2 was appointed to consider the advisability of state assistance 
towards enabling sitting tenants to purchase their holdings. 

During the period of depression the British farmer may be said to have emancipated 
himself from the covenants as to the course of cropping that proved so characteristic a 
Cropping, Satur of the old agreements, whether for a lease or for a yearly tenancy. 

Freedom of cropping and sale has been rendered possible by the introduc- 
tion of artificial manures and imported feeding stuffs, which enable the farmer to restore 
to the farm the elements of fertility which are being sold away in the crops. Under 
the old four course rotation all that was lost to the land was the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash contained in the corn and meat sold, and the losses of the first named. 
element were replaced by the nitrogen of the atmosphere brought into combination 
during the growth of the clover crop; the roots, the hay and the straw, which make the 
chief demands upon the soil, were all returned, and under such a conservative system of 
farming the fertility of the land could be maintained almost indefinitely, though the 
level of production attained was not high. The sale of the so-called recuperative or 
green crops, or even the introduction of additional corn crops into the rotation, dis- 
turbed this equilibrium, and the losses had to be repaired by imported fertility as 
manure or food. Still it can hardly be said that the British farmer was emancipated 
from his old restrictions because of any increased appreciation of the scientific issues 
involved; in the bad times he became able to make what bargain he pleased and could 
force his landlord to accept any scheme of cropping that would yield a profit. 

‘The old fashioned farming on which the covenants were based assumed that the crops 
were taken out of the soil; modern intensive farming only uses the soil as a medium to 
transform certain raw materials, manures and feeding stuffs, into saleable 
produce. Big crops do not in practice prove exhausting to the land, be- 
cause they can only be attained by getting the soil into high condition and 
supplying an overplus of manure. ‘The last decade having been a period of advancing 
prices has encouraged British farmers to raise the fertility of their land and aim at 
systems of cropping that would ensure larger returns per acre. It cannot be said that 
any new rotations have been introduced, for the underlying principles are of course not. 
subject to change, but such systems as permit of more than two years corn in four, or 
the introduction of a paying crop like potatoes, or the reduction of the labour bill, have 
resulted in widespread modifications. For instance the five course shift—roots, barley, 
seeds, wheat, barley or oats—nowadays more characteristic of Norfolk than the rotation 
called “ the Norfolk,” has become very general, or even a six course, like wheat, oats, 
roots, oats, wheat, seeds, found in the maritime plain of West Sussex, is now regularly 
followed because thereby the land yields two saleable crops in three years. As examples 
of cropping dictated by the potato crop we may instance a characteristic East Lothian 
rotation—potatoes, wheat, seeds, potatoes, turnips, barley, or a Lincolnshire one— 
potatoes, oats, wheat, with seeds every seventh year. On the other hand we find in 
Scotland a tendency to increase the duration of the grass in the rotation; as prices fell 
and labour grew more costly it became common to leave the seeds down for two or three 
years, the five or six shift. Indeed the longer system has been forced upon many farmers 
by the increasing trouble with “ finger and toe ” in the turnips, which, however, becomes 
greatly reduced during the comparatively long rest from cruciferous plants the land ob- 
tains when laid down to grass. Near large cities, where market gardening prevails or 
where there is a demand for hay and straw, and root crops and green mest for the town 
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dairies, farmers have often lost any idea of rotations; they consult their convenience 
and the promise of the market entirely, though cleaning the land and arrangement of 
labour necessitate some alternation of green and straw crops. With the need for heavy 
manuring the necessity for a sequence of crops largely disappears; near Penzance for 
example farmers have for forty years grown year by year a crop of early potatoes fol- 
lowed by one of broccoli, and on the Ayrshire coast early potatoes are similarly repeated 
on the same land and followed up by some sort of catch crop to be eaten off by sheep. 
The intensive growers of market garden and other produce in the neighbourhood of 
the large towns are beginning to find their operations curtailed by the rapidly increasing 
difficulty of getting town manure. For example near London one great mar- 
Desien, 44 ket gardening district is the strip of light Lower Greensand that is found in 
fowtire, Bedfordshire by Sandy and Biggleswade; another lies upon the thin Bag- 
shot Sands and the alluvials derived from them in Surrey;' another upon 
the equally poor sands of the Eocene in North Kent; all soils naturally of the poorest 
quality but easy to work early and grateful when liberally supplied with dung. ‘The po- 
tato growers on the gravels of Hertfordshire, which Arthur Young described as “the jaws 
of a wolf,” and the hop growers of Kent, are equally dependent upon London manure, 
as the Lancashire and Cheshire potato growers look to the Lancashire towns and the 
Ayrshire men to Glasgow. But the advent of the motor-car, particularly its displace- 
ment of horses in omnibuses, trams, and the vans of the big carrying companies, has al- 
ready enormously reduced the amount of manure produced; Lopdon manure for example, 
which six or seven years ago could be bought at 1s. a ton on rail or on barge, has now 
risen to over 4s.6d., and become of much inferior quality, At the same time the town 
market for straw and hay has declined, so that considerable changes in the farming meth- 
ods near the large towns are inevitable. It is difficult to see how the market gardeners. 
can easily replace the dung they are losing; on the light soils an abundant supply of 
humus is as essential as the fertilising elements that are also supplied by farmyard 
manure. Faihng the Jatter the only alternative method of obtaining humus is to turn 
in green crops, but the market gardener cannot as a rule afford to leave his land idle 
even for the time in which to grow a catch crop like mustard or tares," 
It cannot be said that any new staple crops have been introduced into the United 
Kingdom. Some considerable experiments, have, however, been made in the direction 
of reintroducing tobacco, experiments mainly conducted in Ireland and 
Eat ll owing their substantial progress chiefly to Sir Nugent Everard of Randles- 
lem, town. Tobacco was at one time grown freely in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, but the cultivation was put down, partly in the interests of the 
Virginia settlement and partly because of political objections to the excise that had to 
be applied as an equivalent to the customs duty, Permission having been obtained 
from the Treasury, who granted # bounty of £50 an acre and an excise rebate of 2d. per 
tb. of manufactured tobacco, experiments began in 1904, and 124 acres were in 1912 
under crop in Ireland. Corresponding experiments did not begin in England until rorz, 
39 acres being so cropped in r9x2. It has been demonstrated that certain grades of 
smoking tobacco, particularly a Virginian variety known as Blue Prior, will grow with 
great vigour in the British Isles, crops as large as 1600 lbs. per acre of merchantable 
tobacco having been obtained, but it has not yet been demonstrated that the culture 
will succeed on a commercial scale without any bounty. Further experiments extend- 
ing to 150 acres in Ireland and about the same area in England have been sanctioned. 
Considerable interest has been aroused in the question of whether the sugar beet 
crop can be given 4 footing in British agriculture, largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Sigmund Stein, who for many years has organised the growth of trial plots of sugar 
beet in various parts of the kingdom, and by the analysis of the roots had demonstrated 
that crops can be grown as large as or larger than those obtained on the Continent, and 
'In view to the London 
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of equal richness and purity. During 1909 and 1910 crops on a commercial scale were 
grown in East Anglia and exported to Holland for manufacture, but owing to the large 
amount of capital required for a modem factory none of the projected under- 
British takings was able to make a start. The Government were precluded from 
a owing: extending any assistance so Jong as they were bound by the provisions of the 
Brussels Convention, but in r9r2 a branch of a Dutch company established 
a factory at Cantley in Norfolk. It may be taken as established that profitable crops 
may be grown in England at prices equivalent to those paid by the Continental factories. 
The question is whether the manufacturing process can be conducted cheaply enough 
to make the industry profitable. (A. D, Hatt.) 


DRY FARMING 

The term “Dry Farming” has come into use to meet the need for a descriptive 
name for that type of farming which has been developed without irrigation in semi- 
arid regions where irrigation is desirable but impracticable. No infallible rule can be laid 
down as to the range of annual precipitation which will include the dry farming te- 
gions and delimit them from humid regions on the one hand, and from arid regions 
on the other. It is however fairly well recognised that, in most parts of the United 
States and Canada, the minimum requirement for dry farming is represented by about 
x2 inches annual precipitation, and that 20 inches or more is sufficient, when properly 
distributed, for crop production, on most soils of the Middle West, by ordinary methods 
of humid agriculture. 

For several years past annual international congresses have been held in the west- 
ern states of the United States in the interest of the dry farming movement. The 
5th congress, held at Spokane, Wash., October 3-6, 1910, was attended by 1,200 dele- 
gates and the 6th, held at Colorado Springs, Colo., October 16-20, rorz and presided 
over by President! J. H. Worst of North Dakota Agricultural College, was even more 
satisfactory. The seventh was held at Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, October 
25, 1912 and was attended by delegates from 15 nations. W. R. Motherwell, minis- 
ter of agriculture for Saskatchewan, was chosen president for the ensuing year and 
resolutions were adopted favouring the raising of a fund of $1,000,000 for the purpose 
of maintaining permanent headquarters and inaugurating a world-wide propaganda. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., was selected as the place for holding the 1913 congress. 
important part of the work of the U.S. department of agriculture and of many state 
agriculture experiment stations in rgr2 related to the subject of dry farming. 

The most distinctive feature of dry farming, as compared with other types of farm~ 
ing, is that it recognises the conservation and utilisation of moisture as the aim and 
end of all agricultural practices having to do with soil preparation and crop produc- 
tion, Even the problems involved in the quality of the crop produced, and the main- 
tenance of soil fertility, which are of major importance in most systems of agriculture, 
assume a minor importance in dry farming. It is more important that a variety be 
selected that is reasonably certain to grow and produce a moderate crop of fair quality 
under semi-arid conditions than to select one that might produce a superior quality 
and quantity of crop if climatic conditions happened to be favourable, but would fail 
to produce any crop under adverse conditions. The problems of soil fertility under 
dry farming conditions are relatively simple as compared with those of humid agri- 
culture. Dry farming soils’ are usually rich, especially in the mineral elements of 
plant food, for the reason that they have been formed under arid or semi-arid conditions 
which, instead of leaching out the soluble salts formed from the disintegration of rock 
material, have caused an accumulation of these salts near the surface. The same cli- 
matic conditions which have produced these fertile soils will tend to preserve these 
salts tmder dry farming methods, which take from the soil but small quantities of 
mineral plant food for the production of the moderate crops usually produced. The 


1 Dry Farming and Rural Homes (founded 1906), the official bulletin of the congress, ie 
published ‘monthly at Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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deterioration in the soil under dry farming is therefore likely to be mainly in the loss 
of the organic matter. In most virgin dry farming soils the organic matter is low in 
quantity but high in nitrogen content, and it may be rapidly destroyed under faulty 
tmethods of farming, particularly where bare fallow is frequently practiced, and where 
the amount of organic matter which is restored by plowing under some portion of the 
crops grown is small. Here occurs another contrast between dry farming and humid 
farming. The main object usually sought in increasing the organic matter in soils 
of the humid regions is to provide nitrogen, while under dry farming the main purpose 
is to improve the physical condition of the soil in its relation to water, with the addi- 
tion of nitrogen as a secondary consideration. 

Many attempts have been made to elaborate some general system of dry farming 
that would meet all conditions. Such attempts could be made only by those with 
an entirely inadequate conception of the magnitude and complexity of the problems 
involved and the diversity of soil and climatic conditions to be encountered, or by 
those having some ulterior motives in promulgating such theories. The soils of the 
dry farming regions range from the lightest sands and silts to the heaviest clays, and 
the annual precipitation from severe drought to humid conditions. Even in years 
of normal precipitation the daily distribution of the rainfall in relation to the stage of 
development of the crop and the character of the soil may under some combinations 
of these factors result in the production of an abundant crop, and in others a total 
failure. Practically every detail of dry farming practice must be predicated upon the 
particular combination of soil, climatic and economic conditions with which the farmer 
is confronted at the time, nor can he disregard the conditions that are likely to exist 
at some future time. For instance, some have advocated early deep fall plowing as 
an invariable practice. Some soils under some climatic conditions are in such condi- 
tions at that time of year as to make deep plowing, and in some instances even shallow 
plowing, utterly impracticable. The dry farmer must then look forward and attempt 
to form an opinion as to what combination of conditions is likely to exist during the 
following spring, and to calculate how much spring plowing he can do with his avail- 
able teams before seeding time. He may come to the conclusion that he must disk 
some of his land without plowing at all, and it is not impossible that he may get his 
best crop on his disked land. A few years ago the “dust mulch ” was recommended 
by many as the only proper means of conserving moisture. Practical farmers, how- 
ever, soon discovered that on some soils the heavy winds would remove the entire 
“dust mulch ” and not only ruin the field from which it was blown but in some in- 
stances the adjoining fields upon which it was deposited. Such have been the results 
of many attempts to maintain a dust mulch on the wind-swept prairies of the Great 
Plains. At Nephi, Utah, during the summer of rgoo a different result was obtained 
on a summer tilled field which was supposed to be in ideal condition, being covered 
with a fine “dust mulch.” A heavy, beating rain of 2.5 inches occurred and it quickly 
reduced the dust mulch to a pasty impervious covering, which allowed but 20% of the 
rainfall to be absorbed, while on an adjacent stubble field 40% of the rainfall was ab- 
sorbed. Similar results have been noted in many other instances, It has been found 
that both of the above mentioned difficulties can usually be avoided either by leaving 
the land unplowed and protected by the stubble of the previous crop during the fall 
and winter, or, if plowed, by keeping the surface, until seeded, in an uneven or cloddy 
condition. " Subsoiling or very deep plowing is pow being very strongly recommended 
by some, but many experiments on a great variety of soils and under varying climatic 
conditions have shown that frequently as good and sometimes better crops can be 
grown on shallow plowing, or even on land that has been disked but not plowed since 
the previous crop was harvested. This practice is particularly applicable where small 
grain is to follow a crop of corn. Alternate cropping and summer tillage is a favorite 
practice in some dry farming districts, especially in Utah and Eastern Oregon and 
Washington and in some of the Canadian provinces, but dry farmers are learning 
that @ properly planned system of crop rotation in which corn or some other inter- 
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tilled crop alternates with untilled crops of grain gives better returns than alternate 
cropping and summer tillage in many localities. The occasional plowing under of a 
green manure crop in such a rotation has been found very useful in many instances. 

From the above considerations we deduce the following general rules concerning 
the practice of dry farming: 

(1) While some very successful dry farming has been done on heavy clay soils, 
® sandy loam soil which is naturally receptive to precipitation, which can be made 
sufficiently retentive by proper methods of tilling, through which soil water moves 
freely, which yields up readily to the plant a large proportion of its water, and which 
ators a favorable medium for an extensive root development, will usually give better 
results. 

(2). In the selection of strains, varieties and species of crop plants, choose those 
which have become adapted to semi-arid conditions, giving preference, other things 
being equal, to the smaller and earlier maturing strains. 

(3) Practice thin seeding—from one-quarter to one-half the amount commonly 
used in humid regions, 

(4) Having selected crops which will grow and which can be profitably utilised, 
work them into a rotation which will, so far as possible, allow an alternation of inter- 
tilled crops with untilled crops, and will insure some return of organic matter to the 
soil at frequent intervals. 

(5) Study the soil, the climate, and the crops, and adopt such methods of tillage 
as will insure the most complete utilisation of the precipitation, bearing in mind that 
the dry farmer is dealing with an ever-changing combination of factors, and that no 
invariable rules or systems ever have, or ever can be, formulated that will be of any 
assistance to him unless he learns by careful observation on his own farm to know the 
problems involved, and can, as they arise from day to day, intelligently adapt avail- 
able means to desired ends in their solution.! (Every CHANNING Curucort.) 
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The most. notable features in the recent development of the dairy industry, as exem- 
plified especially in America, are as follows:—the marvelous increase in the demand 
for cream for ice cream manufacture: the revolutionary changes in methods of pas- 
teurizing and handling milk for city distribution, together with the attention given 
to milk problems by municipal authorities: the development of the centralised cream- 
ery, receiving and handling hand-separator cream from a large territory as distinguished 
from the cooperative creamery dependent upon a comparatively restricted com- 
munity; the testing of pure bred dairy cows for yearly production under the super- 
vision of state agricultural experiment stations; the organisation of cooperative as- 
sociations for ascertaining the production and cost of feeding dairy cows, and the or- 
ganisation of communities with a view to predominance of single dairy breed in that 
community, with its advantage of large numbers of high class animals of one breed; 
and lastly, a growing recognition of the impossibility of taxing fraud out of the sale of 
oleomargarine, and an increasing demand for legislation requiring oleomargarine to 
be sold on its own merits as such. 

Ice Cream —tIn the United States ice cream has changed from an occasional lux- 
uty to being a common beverage or confection sold at every corner drug store, and. 
a regular dish on the public and private dinner table; and this has taken ice cream mak- 
ing from the domain of the eook and the chef to the factory, where the cream and fla- 
vouring material are mixed in great vats, then conducted by pipes to power driven 
freezers, frozen by mechanically chilled brine and stored in hardening rooms held 

1 See the articles “Dry-Land Farming in the Great Plains Area” and “Some Misconcep- 
tions Concerning Dry Farming,” by E. C. Chilcott, in the Year-Books for 1907 and 1911 of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture; A Study of Cultivation Methods and Crop Rotation for 
the Great Plains Area (Bulletin No. 187, Bureau of Plant Industry, 1910), by the same au- 
thor; and J. A. Widstoe, Dry Farming (1911). 

See E. B. vii, 737 ef 50g. 
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at zero to five degrees above by mechanical refrigeration so thet ice is not used until 
the ice cream is packed in tubs for delivery. 

The hand driven quart ice and salt freezer has been superseded by batteries of a 
score or more of ro gallon, often individually electric driven, brine freezers. It was 
estimated that 138,000,000 gallons of ice cream were made in the United States in r911~ 
12, representing over 150 millions of dollars paid by the consumers. 

Market Mik.—In cities of any size the milk man who delivers the milk produced 
by his own cows within driving distance of town has been displaced by the distributor, 
who buys milk by the car or even train load from the country as many as 400 miles 
distant, and employs wagons in many cases to the number of 500 and over to distribute 
it to the consumer. An increasingly large proportion of this milk is pasteurized before 
distribution to guard against dissemination of disease and to prolong keeping quality. 
Recent investigation has convinced the thoughtful student of the problem that flash 
pasteurization, heating to 165 degrees momentarily and immediate cooling, ordinarily 
fails to remove the danger of disease due to bacteria. This method is rapidly being 
superseded by the “ holding system,” z.e. heating to a temperature of 345 to 150 degrees 
for from twenty minutes to half an hour, then cooling and bottling or bottling hot 
and cooling in the delivery container. Establishments equipped to pasteurize two 
to three hundred thousand quarts of milk, and to wash and fill as many bottles within 
a few hours each day, are to be found now in every large American city. 

“ Certified” Milk is milk produced under such conditions of cleanliness of cows, 
barns, attendants, freedom from disease, promptness in cgoling and delivery, that 
in America the milk commission or the county medical society will “ certify” to the 
public that the milk meets the bacterial and sanitary standard established for a milk 
suitable for infant food. The making of machinery for the bottling of milk, washing 
of bottles, pasteurization of milk and freezing of ice cream and manufacture of butter 
on 4 large scale has recently assumed gigantic proportions. 

Butter Making.—The demand for milk and cream for retail delivery and ice cream 
manufacture has stopped the creamery butter-making in most territories tributary 
by railroad to the large cities, especially in the eastern United States. The centrifugal 
hand-separator is now found on a large proportion of the farms where butter is made, 
and has made possible the recent development of the centraliser creamery, each of which 
receives cream produced and separated on several thousand farms within two or three 
hundred miles radius, in many instances superseding the skimming stations to which 
the farmer hauled his milk and cream and from which he took home the skim milk. 

Moisture Test—The establishment in America of a Federal maximum moisture 
content of 16% for butter has brought to the front the moisture test, and made pos- 
sible its convenient determination. 

Artificial Buttermitk—The writings of Metchnikoff on the influence of lactic 
acid bacteria in prolonging life by lessening the putrefactive fermentation in the intes- 
tine has stimulated the production of artificial buttermilk under such trade names 
as Fermillac, Heltho, Vitalc, Bacillac, Zoulak and others. They are made from skim- 
milk, or that with a low fat content, soured to the point of coagulation of the casein 
by the lactic acid produced by a combination of pure cultures of lactic acid forming 
bacteria, such as Bacterium lacticum and Bacillus bulgaricus, after which it is thorough- 
ly agitated to break up the curd and make a smooth product. 

Feeding Standards—German scientists first promulgated the idea of supplying the 
animal body with the required constituents in definite proportion and in terms of com- 
position of the feed, é.e. protein, carbohydrates and starch. Under the direction of 
Dr. H. P, Armsby of the Pennsylvania State College, and in co-operation with the United 
States department of agriculture, was built the first respiration calorimeter for accu- 
rately determining the disposition of food eaten by animals, by recording and ena- 
lysing all ingo and outgo'of air, food, water and excreta. This work has resulted in 
a method of indicating the relative value of foods and standards of daily requirements 
in terms of net energy (i.¢. power to do work) after deducting from total energy of feeds 
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that lost in faeces, urine and gas voided, and that required for mastication and diges- 
tion of food. A short method of computing rations to supply the daily need of dairy 
cows has been outlinedt 

Production Records —Recent advances in the price of feed and labour have rendered 
unprofitable the cow producing a low yield of milk and butter fat, and have stimulated 
interest in the securing of accurate data as to actual production by individual cows, 
through the Advanced Registry, local cooperative test associations and private records. 
The elimination of unprofitable cows and the increased consumption of dairy products 
have stimulated the demand for profitable cows until prices are from 50 to 150% higher 
than five years ago. 

Advanced Regisiry Testing of pure bred dairy cows is the result of a demand for 
accurate, impartial knowledge of the year’s production of milk and butter fat by indi- 
vidual cows. The agricultural experiment stations of most American states send a 
representative to see the milk from each cow weighed for two days per month, and de- 
termine its fat content, which with the owner’s daily record furnishes the basis of milk 
yield for the month’s estimate of butter fat production. Compared with the average 
production per cow for the United States of less than 150 pounds of butter fat in one 
year, the highest individual records in each of the leading breeds are significant:— 
Holstein cow, Banostine Belle De Kol, 27,404.4 Ibs. milk, 1058.34 Ibs. fat; Jersey 
cow, Jacoba Irene, 17,253.0 Ibs. milk, 952.95 Ibs. fat; Guernsey cow, Spotswood 
Daisy Pearl, 8,602.8 tbs. milk, 957.38 lbs. fat; Ayrshire cow, Netherhall Brownie 
oth, 18,110. lbs. milk, 820.91 Ibs. fat. 

Mechanical Mithers.—Scarcity and high price of labour has stimulated a demand 
for the mechanical milker. The Burrell, Lawrence, Kennedy and Sharples mechanical 
milkers seem now to have reached a degree of efficiency where it may be said that they 
will milk most cows as well as or better than theaverage man, though not as wellas the best 
hand milker, while a few cows cannot be milked thoroughly by either machine. They 
require mbre intelligent attention to operate and clean than the common labourer 
ordinarily is competent to give, though within the reach of the better grade of farm 
labour; they are usually most successful in the hands of the intelligent farm owner 
who operates his own machine instead of depending on employés, 

National Dairy Show,—In America a National Annual Exposition of the dairy in- 
dustry has become firmly established in Chicago. The show of 1912 brought together 
nearly 1,000 of the finest dairy cattle, every kind of mechanical device from stable fixtures 
to pasteurizer, churns and laboratory equipment, and attractive displays of butter, 
cheese, milk and cream from many states. Commercial demonstration of latest methods 
of bottle washing, pasteurization and bottling of milk for retail delivery and making of 
butter, occupied much space, as did the United States government demonstration of feed- 
ing methods with profitable and unprofitable dairy cows and municipal exhibits of 
the influence of bad housing, poor milk and preventable diseases on infant mortality 
in great cities, Visitors were present from every section of the United States, Canada 
and England. (H. E. Van Noran.) 
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Within the last few years the abandonment of a number of the largest spectacular 
‘poultry farms in America has had a marked effect upon the general attitude there to- 
ward large poultry projects. People are not so ready to engage in them, or to take 
Teports of quick successes ’on a large scale at their face value. The public is learning 
to discriminate as qualified observers acquainted with the history of various enter- 
prises of this kind have always done, between the real and the fictitious successes. 
There are many large poultry farms in the United States and the number may greatly 
increase, but too many of those kept prominently before the public as practical 
poultry farms have used the publicity that could be thus secured to advertise some- 
thing that they had to sell, not to consumers of poultry produce but to producers, 

2hulletin No. 114, Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 
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The lines in which operations on a large scale have been undoubtedly successful 
for long periods are the growing of ducks for the market, and sale of exhibition and breed- 
ing fowls. Duck growing has been developed on a very large scale on independent 
farms. Several of these for many years have produced about 50,000 ducks a year. 
One grower who operates two large farms some miles apart produces from 70,000 to 
80,000 ducks a year. Farms producing from 10,000 to 15,000 ducks a year are much 
more numerous than those making a larger output. The successful farms are all oper- 
ated by owners who have built up from small beginnings. The plants established 
on a large scale at the start, as investments, invariably fail. . 

The larger plants doing a business in exhibition and stock fowls grow only a part 
(sometimes a small part) of the birds that they sell. This is a necessary condition 
because selling ability and judicious advertising develop a demand far greater than 
can be supplied from the stock grown upon one farm. This class of poultry cannot. 
be crowded but must have ample range. So as the business grows the breeder 
usually puts out as much stock as possible on other farms, and often also buys stock 
from smaller breeders. The latter practice leads to some abuses, but on the whole 
is to the advantage of all concerned. Very large plants of this type are not numerous. 

By far the greater number of poultry farms of all types are small, requiring the serv- 
ices of only one or two men. The plants for growing roasting chickens are on this 
scale, or smaller, Only a few of these have an annual output exceeding 2,000 or 3,000 
chickens, The special egg farms of Petaluma, California, are on about the same scale. 
In the roaster growing section of Massachusetts and on the egg farms of Petaluma 
troubles due to carrying large stocks of fowls continuously on small areas of land are 
increasing. The same condition is apparent on many of the scattered farms. This 
and the gradual increase of interest in poultry among general farmers and those resi- 
dents of towns who have room to keep poultry constantly tend to restrict the growth 
of exclusive poultry farms. With variations due to differences in customs and eco- 
nomic conditions in different countries, the conditions of poultry production are much 
the same the world over. With the decline of confidence in mammoth poultry projects 
an unusual interest arose, as if in reaction, in methods of keeping smali flocks of fowls 
in very close confinement. This plan was exploited largely by the sale of books, each 
of which described a “ system ” devised by its author, whereby a very small number 
of fowls might be made enormously profitable Such ideas had often before been ex- 
ploited in a small way. At this time skillful advertising on a very large scale enabled 
some of the promoters to realise very large profits. In America, where the movement 
started, it made quite a sensation for several years. In England it was at first rid- 
iculed as characteristically American, but before long English promoters were exploit- 
ing similar ideas. The interest in these highly intensive methods still continues, 
but greatly abated. The indications are that the net result of the movement will be 
to add many recruits to the number of poultry keepers who use more rational methods. 

Production and Distribution—The increased production of poultry and eggs in all 
progressive countries is marked. Statistics for the United States attract most atten- 
tion because of the magnitude of the totals, and the impression is often conveyed that 
progress is more rapid there than elsewhere. A mote correct view is that most pro- 
gressive movements acquire an initial impetus more easily in America than elsewhere. 
Comparisons of production in the United States with that of different European coun- 
tries does not fairly represent progress in Europe. Comparing Europe as a whole with 
the United States and Canada there is a remarkable parallellism. In Europe England 
has been the principal market for the surplus of the Continental countries, just as in 
America the New England and Middle States have furnished a market for the surplus 
of the West and South. The general history of the extension of interest in poultry 
culture in recent times on either continent is in nearly all essential particulars very 
like the history of development on the other. In the United States as a whole pro- 
duction and consumption have been very evenly balanced; but within the United 
States too there have been backward regions—just as there bave been in Europe. 
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The tariff on imports restricting movement of poultry produce from Canada to the 
natural market in the States for a time prevented the development of poultry culture 
in Canada. It was well advanced in Ontario but backward in other parts of the 
Dominion, Efforts to build up an export trade with England had the unexpected 
result of stimulating home consumption to such an extent that, although production 
greatly increased, the surplus which could be profitably exported dwindled to exceed- 
ingly small proportions. 

In England and Scotland the question of future supplies of poultry produce has 
become important, because it has long seemed. plain that without some concerted 
effort for a general increase of production on farms the falling off in imports would 
not be offset by increased production at home. Within the last year the figures for 
the census of poultry on the farms of Great Britain, taken in June 1908, have been 
published. These show a total of 36,728,000 head of poultry of all kinds, divided as 
follows: fowls, 32,356,000; ducks, 2,963,000; geese, 712,000; turkeys, 697,000. “ Stat- 
istician,” writing in the Zilusirated Pouliry Record, August 1912, observes that the 
number of fowls is almost precisely one to the acre of cultivated land in Great Britain, 
and that an average of three fowls per acre might be kept without the displacement of 
any other crop. 

In Germany the consumption of poultry and eggs is increasing much faster than 
the home production. The increased demands of Central and Western Europe have 
especially stimulated production in Russia, and it seems apparent that that country 
will soon occupy a position in poultry production in Europe like that of the agricultural 
regions of the West in America. 

The figures for the number and values of poultry in the United States as obtained 
in the census of rgro were also issued during 1912. ‘Those showing egg production 
have not yet appeared. According to this census the number of fowls of all kinds has 
increased from 250,624,038 in 1900 to 295,880,190 in toro, an increase of 18.5%; and 
the value have increased from $85,807,818 to $154,663,220, an increase of 80.2%. 
The increase in population in this period was 21%. It would appear tbat the poultry 
population had not increased as fast as the human population, but as the rules of 
enutneration of poultry in 1900 and 1910 were not the same, close comparison is not 
possible. The conditions under which the enumerations of poultry have been made 
are not favourable to accuracy, and as no account is taken of the poultry not on farms 
it is apparent that a great deal of poultry is not enumerated. In Buffalo, N. Y., a 
canvass made by a local poultry association discovered that there were over 5,000 per- 
sons keeping poultry within the bounds of this city of 423,000 population. ‘The ratio 
for all cities and towns would undoubtedly be found higher than this. 

With progress general and the total of supplies well maintained, the years 1911 
and x912 have been poor years in poultry production both in Europe and America. 
The increased numbers of those giving special attention to poultry account for the 
fact that there has not been a reduction of products over wide areas, Climatic con- 
ditions are commonly considered the fundamental cause of the poorer winter egg 
yields and bad hatches in the spring. Unseasonable and extremely changeable weather 
affects egg production unfavourably and impairs the vitality of the breeding stock. 
Lessened yield was in part made up by higher prices for market products, but these 
seasons were very discouraging to novices. In America the year 1912 is likely to be 
memorable as a year of hard times for breeders of exhibition poultry, manufacturers 
of and dealers in poultrymen’s supplies, and poultry journals. There was some depres- 
gion in Europe, but it was most severe in America where ail lines dependent upon ad- 
vertising have been greatly overdone. The close of the year gave many indications 
of improvement, but it is the consensus of opinion that healthy conditions wall not be 
fully re-established until the elimination of weak concerns and the natural increase of 
business bring about a more even balance of supply and demand in these lines. 

Education.—The most important factor in poultry culture at the present time is 
the edugaiional movement. This includes not only the work of instruction at colleges 
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and schools, and the work of experiment stations, but the work of government depart- 
ments, of poultry associations of many different types, and even of associations of 
other kinds which are in various ways engaged in education. This movement began 
to take definite form when poultry courses were introduced into colleges and schools, 
and to show continuous growth soon after the first such course was established in Amet- 
ica, in 1898. It did not, however, make strong beadway until near the end of the 
Tast decade, and even then many believed that it would soon decline. Within the last 
few years the permanence of this movement has become assured. Nearly all states 
and provinces in the United States and Canada now provide instruction in poultry 
culture at their agricultural colleges, and there are poultry departments at many 
secondary agricultural schools and industrial schools. Some privately endowed univer- 
sities are preparing to establish poultry departments. In a number of states poultry 
culture is taught in special high schools and in a few some instruction in the subject is 
given in all schools of certain grades. It is generally recognised that this is the branch 
of animal husbandry best adapted to school work. The wider introduction of practical 
courses halts for want of qualified instructors and suitable text-books. In other parts 
of the world the movement is not so marked, yet in nearly every country where poultry 
production is an important interest beginnings have been made,—in some cases earlier 
than in America. It will not be long before opportunities for instruction in the subject 
in all progressive countries are nearly equal. . 

The most notable events in the educational field in rox2 were the organisation 
at London of the International Association of Poultry Instructors and Investigators, 
and the completion of the administration building of the Department of Poultry 
Husbandry of the New York State Agricultural College at Cornell University, erected 
at a cost of $90,000, The reports of experimental work with poultry which in recent 
years have attracted most attention are those on the inheritance of egg production 
from the Maine experiment station, and those on white diarrhea in chicks from the 
Connecticut experiment station. In these experiments popular interest in the subjects 
allowed a concentration and continuity of effort which are not often permitted to Station 
workers, 

Another example of the results of concentration of force has been given in the 
work of the United States department of agriculture for the improvement of com- 
mercial eggs. This work developed several years ago from investigations of the bu- 
reau of chemistry in connection with problems of legislation relating to cold storage. 
The department of agriculture has used both the bureau of chemistry and the poultry 
experts of the bureau of animal industry in it. It has been found that there is an an- 
nual loss, estimated at $45,000,000, due to improper handling of eggs, especially in hot 
weather, Through both the bureaus mentioned a campaign of education to check 
this loss is carried on by the department. 

Current Discussion —The matters of greatest fundamental importance to poultry 
keepers which have been prominently discussed in recent years and especially within 
the past year, without definite results, are:—the fox question, efficient organisation 
of poultry interests, and international standards for exhibition poultry, The fox ques- 
tion has become more acute in England because of the general increase of interest in 
poultry on farms, and the special increase due to the recent multiplication of smail 
holdings. In America it has not had much attention except in Massachusetts. In 
England the Poultry Club, and in America the American Poultry Association are subjects 
of constant controversy because of their alleged failure to adapt themselves to the noeds 
of the poultry interests which they are respectively to represent. The discussion of 
international standards has been rather a question of Anglo-American standards. _The 
absurdity of having different standards for the same breed in different countries is on 
all sides admitted, but as they exist the possible effects of changes of standards upon 
business have to be considered. While there does not appear to be any prospect of 
immediate action, interest in this question is significant as an indication of the tendency. 
to standardise poultry culture throughout the world. (J. H. Rozrvson.) 
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Hoxticortogze* 

‘The most important event during rox2 in the horticultural world was the great 
anternational Exhibition held in the grounds of the Chelsea Hospital, London, from May 
aend to May goth. The exhibition embraced every phase and every department of 
modern horticulture with the important exception of market gardening, which, however, 
was represented in some fine exhibits from Belgium and Holland. As an exhibition of 
the marvellous skill possessed by the British gardener in bringing fruits, fowers and 
vegetables to the highest perfection, nothing has ever been seen like it before. The 
exhibits were divided into eleven main groups and four hundred and twenty-eight differ- 
ent classes. A large area under canvas contained the more tender stove and greenhouse 
plants from all parts of the globe, as well as roses, carnations, orchids, aroids, crotons, 
dracenas, palms, ferns, begonias, foliage plants, hardy herbaceous perennials and 
alpines, choice fruits and vegetables, etc. 

Rock Gardening.—Although specimens of rock gardening have become a feature at 
exhibitions of late years, no one had any conception of the marvellous popularity of this 
kind of gardening until the International Exhibition at Chelsea. Several acres were 
devoted to rock gardens, and hundreds of pounds were spent in their formation. Thou- 
sands flocked to admire the rockeries and the charming alpines growing in them, and it 
was evident that other classes of plants were for once put in the background by the 
public. At last people are beginning to recognise that it is possible to beautify with 
appropriate vegetation any piece of land, whether Sarge or small in area. Indeed, it is 
possible to make quite a charming rock garden in the back-yard of the humblest subur- 
ban dwelling, providing one has taste and a certain amount of knowledge of the right 
kind of plants. 

Wall Gardening —This i is of even more recent development than rock gardening, of 
which, however, it is a variety. Jt consists in building lcose walls with slabs or boulders 
of stone, filling up the central space between the outside walls with soil, and then filling 
the outer spaces with plants that naturally flourish in the chinks and crevices of walls. 
The tops of the walls are, of course, also furnished with suitable flowering subjects, and 
@ quite new garden may be given an ancient appearance by the judicious erection of a 
wall garden, 

Water Gardening.—This may be looked upon as a modern adjunct to the rock garden, 
and has become very popular during the past few years. At exhibitions, by means of 
water-tight tarpaulins and a stream of artfully concealed water from the “ tap,” some 
exquisite water gardens have been made and have attracted much admiration. A great 
trade is now done in the beautiful hardy hybrid water-lilies of various shades, and in 
other water-loving plants that have hitherto been sadly neglected. Closely associated 
with the water garden is the bog garden, and many plants that love swampy or marshy 
soil are now grown on the margins of the water garden. 

Moraine Gardening —This is a still more modern phase of rock gardening. It 
indicates a style of growing alpine plants amidst rocky débris as seen at the foot of 
glaciers, etc.,on the Alps. To make a moraine garden, the natural soil is deported, and 
its place is taken by a mixture of rock, sand, loam, peat, chalk, lime, etc.,so that plants 
which naturally flourish in one or other of these “ soils ” may be accommodated as near 
as possible to their natural surroundings. Moraine gardens are made on slopes or 
terraces, and the gritty og rocky soil is prevented from being washed down by having 
the bottom of each slope or terrace shored up with larger boulders of rock. While 
stagnant water would be fatal, there must however be a good supply of moisture, the 
idea being to secure a kind of subterranean trickling as from the melting of ice during 
the summer months. 

Japanese Gardening —This name has now become attached to a particular style of 
gardening in which an attempt is made to reproduce the peculiarities of Japanese land- 
scape gardening. Thousands of dwarfed specimens of conifers, oaks, maples, etc., are 

1See generally B. B. xiii, 741 ef seq. 
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exported annually from Japan, and are employed in the formation of Japanese gardens 
in England and elsewhere. In landscape gardening eastern and western ideas are quite 
dissimilar. The western idea is to clothe the landscape with vegetation suitable to its 
aspect, altitude, soil, undulations, etc. In the Japanese style Nature is copied in such 
a way that plants from the mountain tops are never planted in the plains or valleys, and 
vice versa. In a small garden, therefore, everything is dwarfed to such a degree to 
represent as it were in scale, trees, shrubs, buildings, etc., reduced te corresponding 
dimensions. Hence pigmy trees, the miniature bridges of bamboo, the stone lanterns, 
the kiosks, the rivulets, rocks, and other objects on the landscape are all arranged to 
accentuate the governing idea. Deciduous trees are rarely used, the principal exception 
being in favour of the double flowered cherries, and the wistaria~-both conspicuous 
‘objects in Japanese gardens. Water or bog plants like the Japanese iris (Kempferi), 
the water lilies, the lotus, etc., are much in evidence in and at the sides of streams and 
Jakes, while clumps of bamboos give a luxuriant and subtropical effect. 

Advance of the American Carnation—Notwithstanding the many admirers of the 
hardy border and the Malmaison carnations, these sections are becoming more and more 
eclipsed by the American or perpetual-flowering varieties. ‘These are now grown in 
hundreds of thousands and are actually pushing out other crops that have long held a 
place in the high esteem of cultivators. From a purely market point of view, the 
American carnation has signed the death warrant of the orchid, many kinds of which 
had just begun to be grown rather extensively for the floral trade, The extraordinary 
popularity of the American carnation is due to the ease with which it may be cultivated, 
its long stems and the beautiful shape of the blossoms, its many shades of delicate 
colour, its delicious fragrance, its cheapness, and to the fact that it blooms profusely 
during what in England are the worst months of the year, from October to April (but 
also during the summer months) and that it may be, and is, used for such a great variety 
of floral decorative purposes. At present it stands without a rival in these respects; 
added to which is the fact that the colours always seem pleasing under any condition of 
light, natural or artificial. 

Development of the Dahlia.—-In addition to the older sections like the singles, the 
show, fancy, pompon and cactus varieties, the last year or two have seen the rise of 
quite new forms—or what are claimed as new, for it is probable that they, or something 
like them, may have been seen by the first dablia raisers nearly a century ago, but were 
discarded because they did not conform to the hard and fast outlines that were regarded 
as ideals in those days. The “ cactus” dahlia is still perhaps the most popular of all 
sections, but even it is undergoing a change from the original types that were so fashiov- 
able a few years ago. Now there is the “ miniature ” or “ pompon ” cactus dabiia, in 
which the blooms, although retaining the perfect “cactus” shape, are much smaller, 
about 3 inches across, and are borne on Jong stifiish stems in great profusion. The 
plants are also much dwarfer than the ordinary kinds, being only about 3 feet high. 
They flower profusely and embrace every shade of colour almost, except blue, 

Another new section of the dahlia is that known as the “ collarette.” The flowers 
resemble those of the ordinary single varieties in general appearance, but they differ 
conspicuously in having a secondary row or “ collarette ” of small forked petals inter- 
posed between the large outer ray florets and the small tubular ones in the centre or 
disc. The little petals forming the collarette are usually distinct in colour from the 
others. The “ giant-flowered ” dahlias with huge double flowers, and the “ paeony- 
flowered ” dahlias, having very large single blooms, are both making headway in popular 
favour, as newer and better forms are being ped. 

Evolution of the Gladiolus —Since the appearance of the first hybrid gladiolus in 
1837, under the name of gandavensis, gardeners have worked unceasingly to evolve 
other new strains. At first the work was slow and spasmodic, and the second hybrid 
of note, the still popular scarlet-flowered brenchleyensis, did not appear till 1848. The 
Lemoinei hybrids were put into commerce in 1875, and were followed in 1882 by the 
Childsi section, and in 1889 by the Nanceianus group. Since thet time British, Conti- 
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rental and American raisers have been busily engaged in mixing up the bloods of these 
different groups, all of which originated in the first place from South African species, 
far inferior to their descendants in size, shape, colouring and vigour. At first only 2 
few well-defined colours appeared, but now there seems to be no limit to the shades and 
blendings, and hundreds of exquisitely tinted varieties are in cultivation. It was not, 
however, until r9zx that experts came to the decision that the time was ripe to establish 
a special society to encourage the more extended cultivation of the gladiolus, and to 
arrange and classify in some systematic manner the varieties already known, as well 
as to improve still further the various strains. In America a gladiolus society has been 
established some time, and growers are taking the keenest interest in this lovely bulbous 
plant, in conjunction with British and Continental holders of stock. To give some idea 
of the trade or the developing craze for the gladiolus, it may be mentioned that a Dutch 
grower recently gave £1,666 for two corms (bulbs) of a variety with yellow flowers called 
“ Glory of Nordwijk;” and there is no doubt that we shall soon be in the midst of a great 
gladiolus boom. At present the best white-flowered varieties include Albion, Europa, 
Duchess of Wellington, Prof. Hauber, and l’Immaculée. The finest yellow-flowered 
forms are Sulphur King, Golden Measure, Goldfinder; in addition to which there are 
many other lovely varieties. 

Herbaceous Phtoxes.—Amongst purely hardy flowers perhaps there is none making 
such progress of late years as the herbaceous phloxes. These plants now have thousands 
of admirers against dozens not many years back. The ubiquitous hand of the hybridist 
and cross-breeder is seen in these days among all classes of plants, and the phlox has 
readily responded to his art. There are now some magnificent varieties in cultivation. 
‘The colours vary from the purest white, as in Frau Anthony Buchner and Frau von 
Lasberg, and the pink, mauve, heliotrope, and the violet-purple of Le Mahdi, to the 
fine scarlet of G. A. Strohlein and Baron von Dedem. These belong to the“ decussata ” 
section and flower in the late summer and during the autumn; the earlier and dwarfer 
varieties bélong to the “ suffruticosa” section, Both groups are handsome, and when 
grown in rich and deeply dug soil they produce immense trusses of blossom. 

Exportations of British-grown Apples.—The excellence of the British apple is at last 
beginning to make itself felt thousands of miles away from home. For many years the 
British grower has seen the large and increasing importations of apples from the United 
States, British Columbia, Canada, Australia, Tasmania, etc., and was beginning tothink, 
not unnaturally, that his home markets were about to be swamped, Now, however, 
owing to the increasing prosperity of South Africa and Buenos Aires in South America, 
exportations of British apples are being made to these far-off climes. At present the 
industry is only in its infancy, but it is hoped that the solidity and flavour of the British 
apple, both due no doubt to a much maligned climate, will enable it to travel long dis- 
tances and hold its own against all comers, 

The season of r9r2 completely upset long cherished views as to the necessity of a hot 
dry summer being essential for the development of high and rich colours in apples. 
Notwithstanding the cold and excessive wet, the fact remains that apples were, if any- 
thing, better coloured than they were in the hot season of 1911, while the flavour is 
quite up to the standard. Other plants besides apple trees have been remarkable for 
their more than usually rich colouring, and the Virginian creeper may be cited as a 
particularly fine example. It is possible that the rains of rox2 were much needed after 
1911 to give the soil a thorough good soaking, to liberate those earth salts that go to 
Produce richness of colour, ~ 

Potato Growing in. America.—According to the latest official returns, 3,689,000 acres 
of potatoes were grown in the United States in 1912, and the estimated yield is put at 
108 bushels per acre, that is, 2 tons 14 cwt. if a bushel is reckoned at 56 lbs. In America 
this is considered a * ‘bumper ” crop, and“ much above the average.” The total crop 
for the United States in rox2 is estimated at 398 millions of bushels, that is 9,950,000 
tons. The price is estimated at 25 cents a bushel, or at the rate of just over £2 per ton. 
The gross yield is therefore at the rate of about £5.108.0d. per acre—such a curiously low 
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figure that the foreigner may wonder how it is possible to pay for labour, rent, manure, 
etc., and still yield a profit tothe American grower. Against the American figures it may 
be stated that the British potato average works out at 6 tons to the acre, and the average 
price at £3 per ton, making a gross revenue of {18 per acre, against the American {5.108. 
od. Under proper and intelligent cultural conditions it is possible to obtain from 35 to 
2o tons of potatoes to the acre. Evidently there is much to be learnt from modern 
scientific methods by practical potato-growers on both sides of the Atlantic, but especial- 
ly in the United States. 

Sierilisation of the Soil.—Amongst large growers of plants under glass this question 
is often discussed, and several carry out experiments in various ways to prove the 
advantages or otherwise of “ sterilising ” the soil, the object chiefly in view being to 
destroy eelworms and those bacteria that are said to be injurious to vegetation. To 
secure immunity from these evils, the soil is roasted in iron pipes or trays over a furnace 
fire, the heat of which is calculated to destroy the organisms referred to, as well as the 
seeds of weeds and the grubs of more conspicuous insect pests. Some cultivators attach 
great importance to the sterilisation of the soil for some of their crops, while others look 
upon the process as a fad, and not worth the time and trouble and expense of doing it, 
It is possible that when a soil is overdosed with rich organic manures, as it often is 
under glass, eelworms and injurious bacteria develop as a result of the soil becoming 
sour. Therefore, when heated, a good deal of the unnecessary organic material is driven 
off by combustion, and the soil is once more reduced to a clea and healthy condition, 
and will grow plants to perfection, 5 

Some interesting examples of soil sterilisation were exhibited at the International 
Exhibition at Chelsea from the Rothamsted Experimental Farm. Eight specimens of 
tomato plants were grown in pots, the soil in which had been “ sterilised ” in various 
ways, The agents used were petrol, phenol, pyridene, formaldehyde, toluole, and cal~ 
cium sulphide, in addition to which one pot contained steam-heated soil, and one un- 
heated soil. The plants treated with phenol and toluole were very poor indeed. There 
was little to choose between those treated with formaidehyde, calcium sulphide, and 
steam; and although the weakest plant of all was in the untreated soil, the outstanding 
fact was that there was not a good tomato plant among them all. (Jomn WEATHERS.) 


BEE-KEEPING! 

Such rapid progress has been made in bee-keeping during the last sixty years, that 
it is not surprising to find that the advance has been maintained during 1909-12. In 
Great Britain the most efficient means of advance, both in the art and science, have re- 
sulted from the institution of the British Bee-keepers’ Association, 38 years ago. 
Among its objects were, the advocating of more humane and intelligent treatment of the 
honey-bee; the improvement and advancement of bee-culture; and the increase of the 
home supply of wholesome honey. The purposes thus set forth have been strictly kept 
in view, and have been successfully brought out. Help and advice have been given in 
the formation of county associations of bee-keepers, and forty-four of these are at the 
present time in affiliation with the parent association, Encouragement has been given 
to increasing the number of persons keeping bees, for although it is computed by the 
best authorities that there are over 90,000 bee-keepers in the British Isles, the honey 
imports from abroad, amounting in value to more than £30,000 per annum, show that 
the home production is not equal to the demand. The low price of the foreign product. 
proves the superior quality obtained from British bees. The passing of the Small 
Holdings Act has opened a new field for bee-keeping. 

‘The value of the industry has now been recognised by the British Government, which 
has made a grant to the British Bee-keepers’ Association for the purpose of establishing 
an experimental apiary, where courses of lectures, illustrated by practical manipulation 
of hives containing bees, are given out of doors during the summer months. In winter 
the lectures are indoors, and are illustrated with suitable lantern slides. In addition 

1 See E. B. iii, 628 ef seq. 
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scientific lectures by specialists are given from time to time. The Government also 
make a grant for pioneer work and promoting bee associations, which the British Bee- 
keepers’ Association is able to do by sending its certificated experts and lecturers all 
over the country. Thirty-six county councils also make small grants in aid of technical 
instruction in bee-keeping, ten of them at their own agricultural colleges, 

On the practical side progress has been made in queen rearing, and, by the adoption 
of Mendelian methods, bees have been improved both as regards hardiness and working 
qualities, ‘The principal improvements in appliances have been for making old combs 
render a better quality and a larger quantity of wax. 

‘The value of bees in the pollenation of fruit blossoms is now fully recognised, and the 
importance of having a sufficient number of them for this purpose has been brought 
prominently before the public, owing to a serious epidemic which has destroyed not oaly 
whole colonies of bees, but has also devastated entire districts, causing fruit growers 
anxiety with respect to their future crops, The United States of America, Canada, 
‘New Zealand and many other countries have legislated with respect to the control of 
bee diseases, and the British Government, realising the necessity for similar action, have 
introduced in Parliament a “ Bee Diseases Bill ” which it is hoped will enable them to 
cope with the two diseases which have caused such mortality among bees. 

Respecting the disease known as “ foul brood,” recent investigations by Dr, White 
have shown that in one of the two forms of the disease, viz. the one known as “ foul 
smelling ” in which Bacillus alvei is usually present, the cause of the disease is not this 
microbe, as has hitherto beem supposed, but one of several others found associated with 
it, to which Dr, White has given the name of Bacillus pluton. 

An epidemic disease broke out in the Isle of Wight in 1906, about which little was 
known up to 1909. Since then it has spread to the mainland, and has caused great losses 
of bees in many districts. The cause of the malady has been under investigation by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and a full report has been recently issued, showing 
what bas been done and the nature of the disease. European bacteriologists have also 
been investigating the cause of the great mortality among bees in various parts of the 
continent, and Dr, Zander in Bavaria, who made a very careful study of bees suffering 
from “ infectious dysentery ” in June 1907, discovered as the infecting agent a protozoal 
parasite to which he gave the name of Nosema apis. His findings have been confirmed 
by other scientists in Germany and Switzerland, and in England it has been found by 
Dr. Graham-Smith and others associated with him that the same parasite is the cause of 
“Isle of Wight ” disease, which is now called Microsporidiosis, since Nosema apis is 
a member of the group named the Microsporidia. Drs, Fantham and Porter had al- 
ready observed a protozoan in the digestive tract of some bees obtained from the Isle of 
Wight in 1906, and in subsequent years Nosema apis was found in bees from Hamp- 
shire, Surrey, Middlesex, Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire. By feeding experiments 
they were able to reproduce the fatal disease, both in bees and in wasps. 


The life history of Nosema apis shows that it proceeds from a tiny germ which issues from 
the resistant spore, and gives rise to uninucleate daughter forms known as planonts, because 
of their migrating or wandering habit. They increase by division, and when they have 
penetrated between the epithelial cells, they may remain there in a resting condition for 
some time, or penetrate the gut direct from the lumen or from between the epithelial cells. 
‘The parasite is now called a meront, and is at first uninucleate. It has now entered upon 
the feedin stage, rapidly increases in size and multiplies by fission, ultimately forming 
spores, ¢ main aliment tract of the bee, particularly the chyle stomach and intestine, 
are the chief parts affected, although Nosema may occasionally be found in other organs, 

The disease is one of the adult bees, larvae and young bees remaining healthy. The 

jueen also apy to be exempt and is frequently found as the last survivor of a colony. 

jees suffering from the disease appear heavy and disinclined to move, the wings are frequently 
dislocated, and the abdomens swollen, loge their power of flight, large numbers drop 
on the ground, and as the bees are unable to rise it is not long before they perish. The 
disease is infectious, and is introduced into healthy colonies by infected foragers, or infected 
foods. Affected bees void excrements which contain the spores, while on the wing. Infected 
water ly contaminated with excrement, and hone’ f= in the hives in which bees 
have died, are stated to be the most important infected: foods. 
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‘The introduction of the parasite into the hive is not necessarily followed by the appear- 
ance of the disease, and some stocks remain heaithy while the infected bees are gradual: 
eliminated. At present no remedy is known, and it is recommended that where a stoc! 
exhibits a heavy continuous mortality, it should be destroyed, as it never completely recovers 
and is a continual and serious source of a 

‘All dead bees should be picked up and burnt and the ground disinfected. Hives that 
have contained diseased bees should ise be disinfected. 


Nosema has also been found in humble-bees and wasps, but it is not yet conclusive 
that it belongs to the species Nosema apis. New light has been thrown on the life his- 
tory of humble-bees and their parasites by Mr. Sladen, who has succeeded in domesticat- 
ing, and keeping under observation, species of Bombus in artificial domiciles, to which 
queens were attracted. 


The following are the most important works which have appeared during the last three 
years bearing on the subject: Dr. E. Zander’s Der Bau der Brene, and Die Krankheven und 
Schadlinge erwachsenen Bienen; T. W. Cowan's Wax Craft, oll about beeswax, sis hestory, 

oduction, adulteration and commercial value; The 1 on the Isle of Wight disease, by 
 Graham-Smith and others, issued by the Board of Agriculture & Fisheries; aad F. W.L, 
Sladen's The Humble-Bee, tts lsfe-hestory and how to domesticate st. (Taos. Wau. Cowan.) 





THE FUR INDUSTRY* 

So far as concerns the preparation of fur skins for the market, there is nothing new 
of importance since rgro. One great change however has occurred in the primary con- 
ditions of the fur supply. In connection with the great importance and necessity of 
enforcing close seasons and restrictions to prevent the total extermination of fur-bearing 
animals, a notable event has taken place as the result of the International Fur Seal Con- 
ference between the United States, Great Britain, Japan and Russia which was in session 
at Washington from May rr to July 7, tort. 

The conference concluded its labours on the latter date by the signature of a conven- 
tion, which was ratified and went into effect on December 15, r9r1, and is to continue 
in force for a period of fifteen years from that date and thereafter until terminated by 
twelve months written notice given by one or more of the parties to all of the others. 
This convention was for the preservation and protection of the fur seals and sea otter, 
which frequent the waters of the North Pacific ocean, its essential object being to stop 
pelagic sealing, which was an international question. ‘‘ Pelagic sealing ” means “ the 
killing and capturing fur seals at sea,” which had long prevailed in spite of the constant 
and earnest efforts on the part of the United States Government to have it discontinued. 

The Pribiloff Islands, which are the natural home and breeding places of the fur seals, 
were in former years leased by the United States to companies, who had the right to 
engage in taking fur seals on these islands. These leases expired by limitation on April 
30, toro, and it was found advisable to abandon the former system of leasing, the 
Government of the United States taking over entire control of the islands and the seal 
herds. It appeared that the seal herds on the islands have been reduced to such an 
extent that their early extinction had to be looked for unless measures for their preserva- 
tion were adopted. A herd numbering 375,000 twelve years ago was reduced to 135,000, 
and it was estimated that the breeding of seals had been reduced in the same period of 
time from 130,000 to 56,000. The rapid depletion of these herds was undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the practice of pelagic sealing, and by the convention signed by the four 
countries above named pelagic sealing is prohibited for 15 years from December 1911. 

The countries who were until recently engaged in this wasteful and indiscriminate 
slaughter of fur seals have been induced after difficult and protracted negotiations to 
agree to abandon pelagic sealing on condition that they shall receive compensating in- 
terest in the skins taken by the United States Government on land. 

In killing seals at sea all ages and sexes are killed indiscriminately, and a great waste 
thus takes place, as many, upon being shot, sink and are lost before the hunters can reach 
them: in fact it is well known that of all killed fully one half are lost. 

‘The seals leave the islands in the autumn and make a most wonderful migration; it 

1 See E. B. xi, 346 ef seg. 
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goes on for nine months in the year and covers about 2,000 miles. The seal gets all its 
food in the open sea at great distances from land. It resorts to the Jand only to bring 
forth and nourish its young to self-dependence. It is resident for this purpose on certain 
islands in Bering Sea from May to November. The mother seal goes 150 to 200 miles 
from the rookeries to find her food, leaving her young behind, returning to nurse it, and 
again going away to feed. With the storms of winter all classes of animals leave the 
islands and make a long migration down through the Pacific ocean to the latitude of 
Southern California, the farthest point south reached by the fur seals about the month 
of January, when the course of their migration turns again northward along the western 
coast of Alaska, ending at the Pribiloff Islands sometime in the month of July, 

It has been the custom of the Indians of the north-west coast of America from the 
earliest times to go out in their canoes a day’s journey to hunt with the spear stragglers 
from the migrating herd on its northward journey. It was a precarious business and the 
number of animals taken was unimportant. In 1879 however sailing vessels began to 
be used to take the Indians and their canoes out to the main body of the herd and to 
enable them to follow its course. This new form of sealing was very successful. The 
fleet grew in numbers and the catch multiplied until it reached the total of 140,000 skins 
inasingle season, The operation of the fleet gradually extended over the entire migra- 
tion route of the seals and included their summer feeding grounds in Bering Sea, Until 
very recently at least the pelagic fleet contained about thirty vessels manned by about 
twelve hundred men using about three hundred boats. ‘The sealers knew in general the 
lovality of the fur seals at different periods of the year; the migration route has been 
determined by the logs of the various pelagic sealing vessels that have taken fur seals at 
various times of the year throughout that great course. 

Between 1883 and 1897 a total of 304,713 skins of seals killed at sea were marketed, 
and undoubtedly an equal number weie lost. The moment the mother seals left the 
islands thessealers were after them, and a mother seal, in order to get her food with 
which to suckle her young, was obliged to run the gauntlet of the vessels. The destruc- 
tion of the mother seal meant the starvation of the offspring on shore, and uncounted 
thousands of young seals have perished on the islands from that cause. The males 
being reduced in numbers by land killing, the females predominated in the herd as found 
at sea. On land the young males are forced to herd by themselves through fear of the 
adult males. They can be readily distinguished and handled without disturbance to 
the breeding herd. At sea the sexes cannot be distinguished. On the spring migration 
the mother seal is heavy with young, and hence less swift in her movements. On the 
summer feeding grounds she must feed regularly and heavily through necessity of 
nourishing her young, and as a result the pelagic catch is made up chiefly of the breeding 
females. From 1879 to the present time this hunting of gravid and nursing females has 
gone steadily on, with the consequence that the herd of fur seals belonging to the United 
States has been reduced enormously, 

This decline of the seal herd was established for the United States Government in 
1898 by a commission of scientific experts. It was pointed out that only by the estab- 
lishment of an international game law for the high seas which should protect the female 
fur seal,—in other words the abolition of pelagic sealing—could the herd be preserved 
and restored. The property involved is a very important one. With regard to the 
practice of killing bachelor seals for the natives’ food it was decided that this should not 
‘be abandoned unless a cogent reason presents itself, No harm to the herd can result 
from the killing of surplus miales. No benefit to the herd could accrue from the matur- 
ing of males unnecessary for purposes of reproduction, which when of adult age would 
have no female consorts, but which by incessant and furious fighting would destroy or 
cripple the breeding bulls end themselves as well. 

Since signing this convention, the United States Government has passed a new 
measure with regard to killing fur seals on the islands, and has decided on a close season 
for five years from 1943. The section of the bill giving effect to the convention has 
t8it¥€fore been amended to read as follows: 
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“That from and after the approval of this act all killing of fur seals on the Pribiloff 
Islands or anywhere within the qupediction of the United States in Alaska shall be suspended 
fer a period of five years, and shall be and 1s hereby declared to be unlawful, and all punish 
ments and penalties heretofore enacted for the illegal kulling of fur seals shall be applicable and 
infiicted upon offenders under this section, provided that this prohibition, shall not appl 
to the annual killing on the Pribiloff Islands of such male seals as are needed to supply Dod, 
clothing and boat skins for the natrves on the islands as is provided for in article 12 of the 
said convention The skins of all seals so used for food shall be preserved and annually sold 
ea the Government and proceeds of such annual sales shal] be covered mto the treasury of 
the United States" 

‘With regard to fur seals killed on the islands, so called “ Alaska fur seals,” it 1s un- 
teresting to note that from 1870, when the Alaska Commercial Company took charge of 
the islands under a lease for 20 years, 100,000 skins were taken annually 

‘With regard to the future of the so called “‘ South Sea seals,” taken in the Southern 
Pacific and Indian oceans, 1t was reported in rgr2 that the fleet which had been saikng 
from Halifax regularly for 27 years would abandon the enterprise in the coming season 
and that uo ships would proceed to these regions, probably for several years 

Sulver Fox —Duning the fast few years considerable progress has been made in the reanng 
of these animals im captivity in the United States and Canada The fur has been found to 
compare favourably with those trapped and the skins are briaging very good prices 

usstan Sable —In order to preserve the Siberian sable from entire extermination the 
Russian Government passed a Iaw in 1912 prohibiting sable hunting and trapping from 
February 14 1913 to October 28, 1916, provision being also made for mahang st allegal 
between February « and October 15 in subsequent years It 1s d6ubtful, however whether 
this action will be sufficrently effective to attain its object, as there are great possibilitres in a 
vast country like Russia for smuggling the fur and exporting under an assumed name 

Chinchslla —These animals are becomung so scarce that the Government of Bolina has 
prohibited the exportation and killing of chinchilla In Chile killing 1s also forbidden for a 
period of two years but in spite of these restrictions the kalling stall goes on and the catch 15 
smuggled out of the country The collection of bastard chinchillas has been as high as 
360 000 per year the real chinchillas as hgh as 10 000 and chinchillonas 18.000 In 1905, 
a total of 220 000 skins were exported from Bolivia alone in 1906 123.000 in 1907 58 000 
and in 1908 38 000 In 1911 the collection was as follows —Bastard chinchilla 30 000, Reat 
chinchilla 1 200 Chinchillonas 2,400 

Australian Opossum —The number of these animals has also been considerably reduced of 
late, and 1a consequence the Governments of New South Wales Queensland and Western 
Australia have passed a law for a temporary close season, the duration of which however 18 
uncertain (S_ Poxrrzer } 
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The Cotton Industry —It was declared some years ago that the world’s cotton spin- 
ning spindles were in excess of the world’s requirements But, m consequence of the 
fall in real cost of production, which is constantly taking place as a result of progress, 
combined with the development of backward places, the demand for cotton goods steadi- 
ly expands, for they are the cheapest of textiles and therefore, the first to feel the effects 
of advancing civihsation Hence, considerable additions have been made to the world’s 
facilities for spsnning of late years, as the following figures show 








Spinning Spindles in Milhons Spinning Spindles in Mithons 
1908 TOIL 1908 Tit 
Great Britain 52 8 34 Portugal 45 48 
Germany 99 10 § Holland 40 43 
Prance 67 i 3 Sreden . Fd 53 
ussia 79 7 lorway o7 
India 55 63 Denmark 08 08 
Austria »~ 40 4 Umted States 27 8 289 
Italy 42 46 Canada 80 86 
Spain 19 19 Other Countnes 10 28 
fran 16 2t 
switzerland 1§ 15 Total 128 9 137 3 
Belgium 12 13 


These figures are rough estimates only, but they are put forward with the authority of 
the International Committee of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ton, and are founded ta some extent on collected statistics. 

1See E B vu, 256 et seg 
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It is notable that, while spinning spindles would seem to have advanced in the world 
by more than 6 per cent between 1908 and rort, those in the United Kingdom only ad- 
vanced by a trifle over 3 per cent. This result was however to be expected. In the 
course of the industrialising of the world, textile industries less developed than the 
famous Lancashire industry have been rapidly improving and increasingly satisfying 
home demands in the countries where they are placed, while spinning mills have been 
appearing in other countries where until recent times spinning was unknown. There is 
no reason to apprehend that the hand of the Lancashire operative is losing its cunning, 
or that slackness of management is preventing costs in English mills from being as low 
as they might; and it is beyond question that Lancashire still continues to enjoy differen- 
tial advantages for the prosecution of the cotton industry, A cheap substitute for her 
climate is yet to seek; and nowhere else is an approach to be found to the systematic 
arrangement of her industry around marketing centres, in consequence of which a high 
degree of business specialism is rendered possible and the locking up in raw material 
of a great deal of capital is avoided. How great Lancashire’s gain is with respect to 
the latter point, is indicated by the mill stocks of cotton. The average mill stocks in 
bales per 1,000 spindles held on the 3rst of August in the five years 1907-11 amounted. 
to: Great Britain 6.6, Germany 35, France 24, Russia 6s, India 93, Japan 192, United 
States 26. Russian bales are mostly of about 300 Ibs.; American of 500 lbs. 

It is remarkable that the cotton industry in the land from which most cotton comes 
must hold mill stocks four times as great as those held in the British industry which is 
divided from its supplies by the mighty Atlantic. One leading reason is that the 
American industry does not approach the Lancashire industry in completeness as an 
organic whole, and that the former is not peculiarly well placed with respect to means 
of transportation, The chief port of Lancashire, Liverpool, and, one might add, the 
secondary port of Manchester, lie so close to the spinning districts, and are so well 
connected with them by rail, that supplies of cotton can be obtained on the shortest 
notice as they cannot elsewhere; and Lancashire’s cotton market is so highly organised, 
with its expert dealers and brokers and its system of ‘ futures,’ that spinners can easily 
make arrangements for cotton to flow into their mills as they require it. Reservoirs of 
cotton, so to speak, need not be maintained in Lancashire mills. We may see in Lanca- 
shire, as nowhere else in the world as yet, cotton supplies travelling to the various mills 
according to almost immediate requirements, much as the blood in the body flows to the 
parts where it is needed, when it is needed, and in the proportion in which it is needed. 

It must be remembered, moreover, when the number of spinning spindles in the 
United Kingdom is compared with the numbers elsewhere, that a year’s working of an 
English spindle represents on an average a greater value than a year’s working of any 
foreign spindle, because English spinning, as a whole, is becoming finer and the value 
of the fine work is greater than of the coarse work. Thus in the five years 1907-11 
the average consumption of cotton per spindle in different countries was: 


Gr. Brit. 





Germany. Japan, | U.S.A. 


nm 173 137 250 37t 685 170 

England has been steadily driven into undertaking more fine spinning (for which she 
enjoys special advantages) by foreign competition. It goes without saying that carly 
attempts at spinning are made on the coarser and easier work. 

It is impossible to put forward figures showing recent increases in looms, but they 
certainly still continue to increase enormously. In Lancashire and contiguous districts 
cotton looms were augmented by nearly 4o per cent between 1884 and zgr1, despite the 
extension of manufacturing in other countries; and it wilt be realised that countries 
which embark on the production of cotton textiles invariably begin with manufacturing 

cs total imports of cotton it ‘ited Kingdom amounted to (1 2387 million 
Ibs., Pewee Tuillion Ibe; at oe eite Te Ibs. The ree S07) ashy mill to 
Manchester via the Ship Canal was (1907) 300 million Ibe., (2509) million }bs., and (1911) 
350 million Ibs. Nearly half the cotton consigned direct to Manchester came from Egypt. 

















France. | Russia. India. 
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(as weaving is technically termed) and then pass on to spinning. It is notable, as re- 
gards manufacturing, that there are still no signs of an extensive adoption of the auto- 
matic loom in Lancashire, though its success in America appears to be assured. It is 
hardly conceivable that the main explanation is any lack of enterprise on the part of 
Lancashire manufacturers. The main explanation is far more likely to be (as is com- 
monly alleged in Lancashire) that the automatic loom is not—at any rate, under the 
conditions now prevailing—suited to the character of the bulk of the British output. 

‘The results of the British census of 1917 with respect to occupations are not yet available; 
but, in considering the changes in numbers employed in the cotton industry in the United 
Kingdom, we have factory inspectors’ returns to fall back upon. These show as followa:— 

Cotton Operatives in the United Kingdom in Thousands. 
Half-timers. Under 18. Over 18. Males. Females. Total. 


1896 29 5 121 382 204 329 533 
1901 210 115 387 194 329 523 
1904 77 Tog 396 196 327 523 
1907 191 131 436 218 359 877 


The advance since 1904 is substantial and bears out the view that recent years have 
witnessed an accelerated growth of the British cotton industry. The inspectors’ returns for 
1907 are corroborated by the returns made for the census of production, which reveal a total 
of oe.509 ‘wage earners occupied, on an average, on the last Wednesdays of January, April, 
july and October. Of these 560,500 wage earners about 14,000 were at work in Scotland. 

¢ Feturns of the census of production show that the number of salaried persons engaged 
in the cotton industry in the United Kingdom was 12,400. 

Among the operatives the proportion of males to females has remained about the same, 
males being in each period between 37 and 38 per cent of the total. Under 18 the proportion 
of males is less; which is, of course, to be explained by the fact that many women. give ty 
factory work when th arry. The augmentation of numbers between 1904 and 1907 is 
naturally most marked among those under 18. This does not necessarily mean that the 

are substantially displacing adults; for, as a rule, when an industry suddenly requires 
more labour, the bulk of the new recruits are of the plastic age. Those already in the industry 
get promoted younger than they would have been otherwise, and fresh labour, new to the 
industry, tends to take the places vacated at the bottom. 

The Cotton Trade.—In 1908 the cotton trade of the world was thrown into a state of 
collapse; for by that time the trade boom of the previous years had worked itself out and 
reaction had set in, particularly in the United States, where a severe financial crisis 
occurred in the autumn of 1907. From this collapse, however, the cotton trade had by 
roxr2 recovered entirely, with the result, as regards the United Kingdom, that the high 
figure of exports of cotton goods in 1907 was actually surpassed in 1911 (and again in 
1912). The fact must be allowed for that all over the world the general level of prices has 
been rising, so that values for 1911 must be somewhat reduced to bring them into relation 
with those for 1907; but they still show an appreciable excess. The following figures 
represent approximately the recent foreign cotton trade of the four leading countries: 

Foreign Trade in Cotton Goods in Million Pounds Sterling. 


United Kingdom. | United States. Germany. France. 





















Exports Ex 
Imports| of home | Imports ‘of home | Special | Speciat | Speciat | Special 
Jee | manuiac- | S90 | manufa- | iosport expors | imports exports. 





1904-6 
(average)| 6 2 or 10 6 79? s8 | 198 | 27 | 108 
1907 68 110 45 57 107 239 37 148 
1908 77 95 13.3 ae 34 | 197 30 16 
1909 73 9: 123 ° 82 189 29 137 
Igo 85 1 130 60 gt 217 35 137 
Igtr 990 120 131 74 86 | 234 | 34 | mo 





1 The pinnacle was reached in 1906 in America with exports over £10,000,000. 


In connection with the varying trade of the world, it is worthy of mention that it is 
usual in the British cotton industry for short time to be agreed upon when margins be- 
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tween the prices of the product and the cost of material droop and show no sign of im- 
mediate recovery, the operatives, 2s a rule, readily falling in with the arrangement. The 
same policy is practised in countries other than England, but an attempt made in the 
late depression to secure concerted action throughout the world failed, The method of 
short time, when judiciously applied, is generally favourable to the interests of operatives 
as well as employers, as it causes under-employment to be spread over the industry, 
instead of unemployment being concentrated on a section of the working-class. 

ince the issue in 1909 of the report relating to the cotton industry of the British census 
of production (taken in 1907), it has become possible to arrive at something more than 
intelligent guesses with regard to Great Britain's annual consumption of its own products. 
Taking the estimates put forward by the director of the census of productions, based on these 
returns, instead of the returns themselves, so as to avoid such sources of error as duplication, 
and placing side by side with them export returns for the same year, we have:—Yarn spun, 
Tee miltiee Toe. (fo8aun,0000, including about £1.400,000 for dyciteys Yara exported, 24% 
million Ibe. (£15,250,000). So the proportion exported is about 13 per cent in quantity and 
16 percent in value. But the value of yarn exported includes the profits of the exporter. 
Consequently its value when it left the spinner would have been about {14,600,000 if these 
Profits amounted on an average to § percent. This is 14.5 per cent of the value of the total 
output; as compared with an export in quantity just over 13 percent. The discrepancy seems 
only natural in view of the known fact that the yams exported contain a large proportion of 
the fine counts, in which Lancashire far excels its competitors. 

Coming to ‘piece goods, we find an output of 7091 million yards (value £95,000,000, 
including £12,000,000 for bleaching, dyeing and finishing), and an export of 6298 million 
yards (£81,000,000), The exports were nearly 89 per cent in quantity and about 85 per cent 
In value. But the export values include merchants’ expenses and profits, and if we allow 
about § per cent for these we get a percentage of export in value of about 81. The probable 






explanation of the discrepancy between the quantity and value percentages of export is that 
the average value of the goods retained for home consumption ts mach er than that of 
the exports. A large proportion of the exports are unbleached and unprinted, and the average 


quality of expor prints is pretty certain to be below that of prints for home use. Admit- 
tedly, thefe are sources of error connected with the census of production and with the col- 
lection of export figures; but they are not likely to have vitiated the results seriously. 
Cotton Supplies.—The question of cotton supplies continues to agitate the English 
spinning world. It is still felt that dependence on the American supply is too great, and 
it is feared that the output of long staple cotton in America is much nearer its limit than 
the output of other kinds. Peculiar apprehension has been excited as regards the condi- 
tions of cotton-growing in Egypt. It is maintained that the yield of the plants is falling 
in quantity and quality. The yield of kantars (1 kantar = 98 lbs.) per feddan (1 
feddan=1 1/roth acres) was on an average 5.29 in the period 1896-1901, 4.55 in 1901-06 
and 4.24 in 1906-11, according to statistics published by the Egyptian survey depart- 
ment. It is contended that the cause of the fall includes some or all of the following: 
(x) careless seed selection; (2) over-cropping, as a result of the reduction of customary 
rotation from three years to two, and also of the squeezing of the plants together; (3) 
insect pests; and (4) the water-logging of the soil. Some authorities are particularly 
insistent as to the gravity of the fourth case. Information was laid before a cotton 
commission in 1909-10 which reported in due course, made twenty-six recommendations 
and nominated a committee with a view to the carrying out of its recommendations, 
The committee had not met up to the time of the visit of Mr. Arno Schmidt (the secre- 
tary of the International Cotton Federation) to Egypt in ror1; but he states that he 
was informed by Lord Kitchener of an intention to institute a permanent cotton commit- 
tee to take up the whole matter. Since then a committee to investigate the ravages of 
the cotton worm has been appointed. The question of the Egyptian supply is a serious 
one for England at the present time, for it has been estimated that of some twenty-one 
million spindles which are dealing exclusively with Egyptian cotton fifteen millions are 
in England—there are supposed to be no more than one million and a half in Germany, 
about one million and a half in France, and in no other country as many as a million. 
But the matter will become an increasingly important one to countries other than Eng- 
land,as they push their way further into fine spinning. 
siThe British Cotton Growing Association, which is specially concerned with the 
‘question of increasing cotton supplies, has now almost raised the capital of £500,000 
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which it first set out to obtain. In addition several subsidiary companies, in which the 
Association is interested, have been formed, some with the Association’s assistance. 
Such are the British Cotton Ginning Co. Ltd. (capital £100,000), British East Africa 
Corporation Ltd. (capital £200,000), Sudan Plantations Syndicate Ltd. (capital £250,- 
ooo), East African Cotton Co. (roxt) Ltd. (capital £35,000), Rhodesia Cotton Co. Ltd. 
(capital £30,000), and Ernest Thorne Ltd. Barbadoes (capital {10,000). The table 
appended shows the amount of cotton which has come forward from new fields in the 
British Empire to which the Association has given its attention. 











“ 
Cotton Grown in New Fields in the British Empire; Bales of goo tbs. 
1906 1907. 1909. IgM. 
Sierra Leone. 150 100 ee: o 
Gold Coast. 200 250 200 100 
Lagos. 6,000 9,500 12,100 5,800 
Southern Nigeria 150 250 ‘300 300 
Northern Nigeria 1,000 1,500 400 
Total West Africa 71500 11,600 13,000 6,800 
Uganda . 2,000 §,100 20,000 
British East Afri 200 200 00 300 
Nyasaland . 2,200 2,300 2,400 5,000 
Rhodesia 2 |: 100 200, 400 "300 
Total East Africa 3,000 4.700 8,200 25,800 
West Indies... 5,500 cae 6,400 500 
Sind . . - 1,000 1 2,000 500 
Sundries . 200 300 500 700 
Sudan... 21,000 
Total... . 17,200 24,900 30,100 61,300 


‘The present total is only a minute fraction of the world's crop, but it is approaching one 
and a half per cent of the imports into the United Kingdom; and, though the amount of 
cotton raised from the new fields is relatively small, it is absolutely large and is increasing by 
substantial percentages. High expectations have been formed of the possibilities of the 
Sudan. The total amount of cotton which passed through the hands of the Association 
(apart from that sold through other channels) in 1908 and the three succeediny irs was 
respectively, in bales and in value:—(1g08) 17,700 (£224,900), (1909) 20,000 vee 500), 
(1910) 21,400 (£296,200), (1911) 27,700 (£373,600). (S. J. CHAPMAN.) 
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As indicated by the British Board of Trade returns, the linen trade is in a compara- 
tively healthy state, and there has been a large increase in the number of acres in Ire- 
land devoted to flax growing. This increase is due mainly to the gradual increase with- 
in the last few years, and the rapid rise in r910, in the price of the better qualities of 
flax. A glance at the average prices of flax in pounds per ton as supplied by the Flax 
Supply Association, indicates that the cultivation of flax may prove remunerative. 


Year. Belgian. Irish. Dutch. Russian. 
1902 £64 £50 £49 £37 
1905 67 56 $2 35 
1908 48 56 30 
1909 68 61 58 32 
1910 23 80 60 36 
1911 87 64 63 4 


A rapid rise in the price of flax may be a healthy sign from an agricultural point of 
view, but it often checks not only the production of yarn but also that of cloth. It 
is all the more satisfactory to find that the trade has assumed such large dimensions. 

The following table indicates the approximate number of acres under flex cultivation 
in the principal flex growing centres: 

1 See E. B, xvi, 724 et seg.; x, 484 of seg. 
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Country 1906 | 1907 1908 | 1909 1910 | rgtt 


Russia including Cau 
casia and Poland 4,294,000 | 4,368,000 | 4,190,000 | 4,090,000 | 4,739,000 
1 








Austria Hungary (227,000 203,000 69,000 152,000 135,000 

France 68,000 200 71,000 51,000 54,000 
Belgum 52,000 000 51,000 | 39,000 

Ireland 53,000 000 | 47,000 | 38,000 | 46,000 | 67,000 
Holland 38,000 42,000 36 000 25 000 29,000 | 39,000 





Vithin the last decade there has been a considerable development in the manufacture 
of linen cloths mtended to be embellished by some form of hemstitch or embroidery 
Although this type of cloth does not, as a rule, require a large weight of flax, 1t neverthe 
Jess creates a demand for the finer qualities, and moreover provides work for a consider- 
able number of operatives in the fine spmning departments, and in those departments 
where hemstitching and embroidery are performed Thuis branch of the trade 1s now 4 
very extensive one, the work being done mostly by mechanical means Handkerchiefs, 
table covers, bed spreads, and small fancy cloths of alt descriptions are adorned more or 
less by this method A considerable amount of labour may be expended in comparative- 
ly short lengths of matenal, and hence a mere statement of the number of yards of cloth 
manufactured may not be a proper cnterion of the extent of the trade Nevertheless, 
along with other developments m the finer end of the trade, the Bnitish exports of hnen 
goods show a satisfactory record 


Britssh Exports of Linen Goods 
‘Desenptian 1906 1907 1908 | 009 | agro ort 
‘Weight of men yarn an 
Length in yards of foe 


plain 

Fieached’orunblesched | 173.334 200 | 166 364 600 | 132.987 100 | 207 536.000 | 195 001 000 | 163 680 700 
Length in yards of finen oe note = 

Tlece goods checked 

dyed oF pnnted. also 

damask and diaper 
Length 1m yards of sal 

i 





14978200 | 16442000 | 13705900 | 33532900 | 18548900 | 18 008 000 


43372100 | 14.264 500 | 14967200 | 25147900 | 21626 goo | 16 675 S00 
as1 400 | 4 370.000 600 | 3230900 | 3 850600 658 
Tiathogh ot | 425 x 3939 3.658 900 
‘al! Kunds of linea ctoth | 190957 709 | 184.999 100 | 151893900 | 2 3934800 | 220568000 | 94 014 800 


‘Weight m pounds of hnea 
thread for sewing 2xBr reo | 2581700 | 9233700 | _203800 | 271x800 |__ 508 400 





‘The improvements im methods of manufacture which are mentioned with reference to 
Jute are applicable to fax machinery, and to all others where similar conditions obtain im 
regard to the roving, spinning, and twisting of long vegetable fibres 

Numerous attempts have been made from time to time to introduce quicker, and if 
posatble more satisfactory methods of bleaching flax, and a new method winch claims to be 
a simple and inexpensive chemical of preparing flax exraw for spinning, 1 the inven- 
tion of Dr R R Roberts, of Washington It 1s stated that in this new Piper five 
hours are quite sufficient for the purpose, and that since the material is under complete 
control during the operation, there 13 no da: of the fibre suffering from ineffective treat- 
ment The fibre bleached by this process we understand been spun into yarn and 
woven into cloth for use as table cloths, napkins, towels, and similar articles and compares 
well with Russian flax (T Woopuovse ) 


JUTE AND JUTE MANUFACTURE’ 

The state of the jute trade during roro and 1911 was not very satisfactory Dunng 
1912 however a great improvement took place, and towards the end of the year mills 
and factones were everywhere as busy as possible The following table indicates the 
respective Dundee prices per ton of jute, per spyndie? of weft, and per yard of cloth which 
were ruling in the middle of October in the years 1907-12. 

See E B xv, 603 

2A “spyndle” 1s a length of yarn equal to 14,400 yards, not to be confused with “spun 
the nadigsed in spinning 
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Class. 1907 | 1908. | r909. | rg1a | tort. | i912 

£o sli alg alk slh slh « 

First ecke 19 O17 15) 14 15] 18 21 10/26 o 
Red 5. 13 5§|15 10|14 0/16 10] 19 of 23 15 
Red §.C c So. 1% 0/32 0f13 5]15 10/18 of 19 0 
R. F. Block D. Group 30 0126 of21 0/23 10|30 of 32 o 
R. F. D. Group 13 0114 10/13 15/36 0} 19 10/21 0 
Heart T 4 26 10} 22 10/19 10/23 0|27 10| 31 10 
Heart T 5 21 10} 20 10/16 §| 20 10] 2§ 10| 29 10 
Daisee 2 19 15]17 13/15 O37 of 21 o|24 0 
Mixed Cuttings 7 0} 4 0} 4 wolit Io] 1m Of] 13 10 
8 lbs per spyndle weft in cop 1s9id | 1s63d | 196d. | 18 83d. | 28.0d. | 25.64. 








11 porter 40 jaches 10} ounce 
essian 2s7id_| asid_ | 2sod. | asid | asqd | gs 2d 








‘The fluctuation in the price of the raw material is often influenced by the size of the 
crop, but in spite of a forecast of practically a 10,000,000 bales crop, the prices for 1912 
were very high. New uses are continually being found for the jute fibre, so that the 
whole of the large crop is not available for what were originally the few typical types of 
simple yarns and fabrics. The crop in 1906 was a record one, but the figures compiled 
by Messrs. W. F. Souter & Co. show that this has been exceeded since: 






3,336,400 | 3,974,300 | 2,856,700 | 2,876,600 | 2,842,600 | 3,106,400 | 3,353,800 
000 | 6,360,800 | 7,295): lite 2,000 | 8,339,000 | 9,62: 









Acres 
Est crop in 
bales 





A good idea of the expansion of the jute trade in various countries can be gathered 
from the estimated consumptions in 1906 and 1912: 






Bales per annum. 
Country. |/_——-—_———— Country. 
1906-07. | 1912-13 


Bales per annum, 


1906-07. | 1912-13 








Scotland 1,250,000 | 1,300,000 |, Norway and Sweden 62,500 60,000 
England 20,000 20,000 || Russia 180,000 230,000 
Ireland 25,000 | 25,000 Holland 25,000 | 30,000 
France 475,000 620,000 90,000 150,000 
Belgium Teno | gore | Tent 160,000 | 250,000 
Germany 750,000 | 800,000 || America 600,000 | 600,000 


Austria and Bohemia! _ 262,000 320,000 || India 4,400,000 | 4,900,000 





The figures shows clearly that over half the total jute is used in India. Although 
the expansion in India was checked somewhat a few years ago, the new factory act has 
probably been the cause of many extensions which have been, and are still being made 
in that country. In 1906, there were 26,799 looms and 520,980 spindles for jute, where- 
as at present there are over 32,700 looms and 650,000 spindles. 

Within the last few years there has been a development in the spinning of finer jute 
yarns in the Dundee district, and it is hoped that this development will lead to a corre- 
ponding movement in the manufacture of cloths from these yarns. They are used 
already for cloths intended for ladies’ hats, and might well be adopted for other articles 
of clothing. 

Anew textile thread, or at ‘east a combination of paper and fibre, termed “ tertilose,”” 
has recently been introduced for uses similar to those in vogue for jute yarns. So far 
as cloth is concerned, it appears to be used only for coarse sacking. 

In the methods of spinning and weaving jute, improvements are constantly being 
introduced with the object of consuming less power, of improving the quality of the work 
and of facilitating the operations generally so as to increase production. 
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_A circular loom, on an entirely new principie, has been invented by Mr. C. Whalley of 
Clitheroe, but has not yet been tried, so far as we know, for the manufacture of jute fabrics. 
Ball bearings have been used for a small number of spinning spindles, but the expense of a 
really Soidchory arrangement of this kind ay to stand Rte way of a general adoption, 
‘A great improvement, and one which resultsin theaaving of from gOper cent to 40 per cent horse 
power, has resulted from the introduction of the and Phillips patent automatic tension 
cylinder, or the fixed tension cylinder to spinning frames. The former maintains an equal 


tension on the driving bands under all varying heric conditions, and at the same time 
leads the driving. side of the band off the tt almost perpendicularly to the axis 
of the spindle; the fixed cylinder performs the same function of directing the bands at right 


angles to the spindle, and it is this desirable condition which accounts for the great saving in 
power. A spindle drive is now being introduced which dispenses with the use of a guide 
cylinder, It consists of a solid drawn tube of small diameter suitably supported in ball 
bearings, and rotating at about 1000 revolutions per minute. The bands pass direct from 
the tube to the spindle whorls. Since the driving tube is mounted on radial arms and 
balanced by hanging weights, it also acts as a tension cylinder and thereby maintains an 
equal and uniform tension on the bands. 

For a considerable number of years endeavours have been made to simplify the method of 
imparting the necessary drag to the spinning bobbin as it is being filled. The latest invention, 
and one which appears to justify all that is claimed for it is that by Mr. J. M. Mallock, 
termed the 'Turbo-Drag." It consists of an annular disc of thin steel, in the inside of 
which are flexible vanes, Its underside is provided with a renewable leather washer which 
rests on the bobbin board, while a loose leaden ring on the top supplies just the amount of 
weight which is essential for the empty bobbin. The drag is driven ty the bobbin, to which it 
acts as a carrier, and ag the bobbin is filled a uniform tension is maintained on the yarn 
the combined action of plane friction (due to weight of drag, bobbin, and yarn), the air 
resistance induced by the vanes, and the increase of plane friction caused by the weight of 
the column of air in motion, There is no side pressure on the bobbin such as is always 
caused by the temper band and weight, hence the bobbin and spindle run more smoothly. 
With this drag the spinner is free to give her whole attention to the yarn since the tension or 
drag is applied automatically—this is a distinct advantage and one which is sure to appeal 
to employers of labour, The turbo-drag is capable of being. utilised on all frames which are 
used for the roving, spinning or twisting of long He fibres. 

Another recent invention is an electrical rove stop motion by Mr. P. Sharp. The appa- 
ratus is ingenious, and successful, as the rove is arrested immediately the yarn breaks. It 
has been in operation for some time in America, and is being experimented with ia one or two 
Dundee jute mills. (T. Woopuouss,) 


ROPE AND ROPE MANUFACTURE? 


Recent changes in rope manufacture are of only minor importance. As in all other 
trades involving mechanical processes there have been various slight improvements in 
the machines employed. The price of the raw materials used has shown the same 
tendency as other fibres to rise, and, in consequence, attempts have been made to use 
Jarger quantities of the cheaper fibres. All sizes of ropes and twines from one inch 
downwards are now made of jute, and these are quite satisfactory where great strength 
is not essential, but the best ropes are made from the superior fibres. 

The introduction of jute ropes and twines has caused a great development in the twisting 
of these yarns. In addition to being used alone, the twisted yarns are extensively used in 
connection with cables for all kinds of electrical Purposes. 4 

A new form of driving rope, made from 8 strands of sisal or similar fibre, is now being 
manufactured by plaiting——a process somewhat similar to that employed in the manufacture 
of bor cords and the like: In'some cases each of the 8 strands is composed of a large number 
of individual threads, whereas another style consists of 8 strands, each of which isin the form 
of asmaller rope. Although driving by means of ropes has been, and is still a ery successful 
méthod, its position is being seriously threatened by the electrical method. Both the group 
drive and the individual drive by electrical motors appear to be making spialactory prose 

2 . Woopuouse. 


WOOL AND WOOL MANUFACTURE * 
Sheep ond W ool—In the British Home Wool Industry a freer interchange of opinion 
among sheep breeders has resulted since 1909-10 in a more perfect adaptation of the 
animal to its environment, or rather the development of the various sheep districts to 


jost capacity through the introduction of the breeds yielding the most profit. 
rounded short grassed downs of the southern counties are now frequently 
E. B. xxiii, 713 et seg. 2 See E. B. xxviii, 805 ef seg. 
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stocked with the Cheviot breed of sheep reared in a similar environment on the hills bor- 
dering England and Scotland; while the heavier sheep of the Down class have made 
more headway for crossing purposes in the richer pasturage lands of the northern coun- 
ties. With wool fetching 2 better price more attention has been given by the farmer 
to its growing and “ get-up,” to the benefit of both himself and the manufacturer. 

Reference must here be made to the attempts of the Wool Section of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce to impress upon both home and colonial wool growers the neces- 
sity for greater care in the packing of wool in order that the “ vegetable fibre difficulty ”” 
may be eliminated. After experimenting with various wool packs the Chamber have 
made definite recommendations, and it seems probable that in the near future wool 
packed as recommended will fetch top price at the wool sales. The Chamber has 
also faced the difficulty of grey hairs in otherwise white fleeces, and has made certain 
recommendations to sheep breeders which may help to clear flocks of this defect. 

In Australia also some most interesting questions have been decided. Years ago 
the question of shipping wool in the “ greasy ” as opposed to the “ scoured ” state was 
hotly debated in the press, and a perusal of the correspondence on the matter left one 
absolutely in the dark as to which was the better method. Actually there was never 
a doubt, with few exceptions shipping in the grease being distinctly preferable. The 
question of the value of the Vermont breed in Australia has been fought out on very 
similar lines, and although from the correspondence of a few years ago in the Australian 
press it was impossible to decide for or against the Vermont, the past few years 
have shown that the Vermont is practically doomed so far as Australia is concerned. In 
the drought of 1902 the inability of the breed to withstand heat and dryness was only too 
painfully in evidence; but it has needed the experience of the past three or four years in 
washing, combing, spinning and manufacturing Vermont wools to bring the matter to 
aclimax. Bradford, after trying to institute a coating trade based upon low and strong 
qualities of merino wools, has had a sudden awakening, and now demands nothing lower 
for these fabrics than a 64’s or preferably a 70’s quality. This has been the deciding 
factor, and so it comes about that the tendency of to-day is to grow a finer rather than a 
coarser merino, and for this purpose the Vermont strain is practically useless. 

‘The following particulars taken from the Textile Mercury still show a result in favour 
of growing the “ strong ” merino, but a slight rise of price in the “ fine” and a down- 
ward tendency in the ‘‘ strong ” would leave the advantage with the “ fine.” 














s. d, 
Fine x) 2b. 3 1B. locks at 4d. per Ib. hs ° 3 
ib. bellies and 2nd ieces at Ed. per Ib. 1 0 
4 ib bet pieces at 10d. perlb. . o 7 
Ib. fleece at 16. 24d. enh ones 5 St 
Total weight, 7$fb. Value. . . . . 7 4 
Medium (10 tb.)~—1 3. locks at 3d. per Ib, 2 ‘ o 3 
2 Jb, bellies and and pieces at 7d. . | : , 1 2 
ilb. ist piecesatgd.. 2. 2. 2 1 eee : o 9 
Gib. fleeceat is. td. 2 2 ew ee ee . - 6 6 
Total weight, 10 Ib. Value 
Strong (rr 1b.}—1 2b, locks at 3d. ape an . 9 3 
fs bellies and 2nd nd ploves at at sid. é 1 
. Ist pieces at 8 : r 
ae: ee Bid ys ined : & 
Total weight, 11 Ib. Value. . . . wpe Sg 9 


Another most noticeable feature in the Australian flocks i is the wonderful i increase in 
numbers. The maintenance of the prices paid for the leading Australian brands in 
view of the large increase in woel shipments can only be explained by the vastly increased 
demand by a more numerous and wealthier world population for better clothing, 
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‘Wherever sheep are reared as wool-producing rather than mutton-producing animals, 
at least some endeavour is made to improve the fleece in one or more of its characteristics, 
Of late some attention has been paid to the breeding of uni-fleeced sheep, é.e. sheep pro- 
ducing wool of one or two qualities only, as distinct from the five or six qualities frequent- 
ly to be found even on well-bred sheep. ‘This tendency is usually in evidence wher- 
ever attempts are being made to improve the merino or other breeds. 

Attempts have been made to improve the breed of sheep in South Africa and in the 
West Indies. The connection of both these localities with Australia in the early days of 
Australian colonization adds interest to the recent importations of Australian merinos 
from accredited Australian stocks, and in the near future these localities may forward 
to Europe considerable quantities of the finer qualities of merino so much in demand. 

Professor T. B. Wood, on the Cambridge University Farm, has applied Mendelism 
to sheep breeding; an endeavour being made to reshuffle the Shropshire and Merino 
characteristics and select the combination Merino wool and Shropshire carcase. By 
October 1912 Professor Wood had the third generation of the cross, showing marked 
segregation in wool characteristics. The effect of environment on the wool of Merino 
sheep kept for some years in England is also being investigated. 

This attempt has stimulated other wool growers to work upon Mendelian lines and 
it is more than probable that in the near future much better control of flocks will result. 

Woot Washing Processes—In the preparation of wool for the sul uent manufacturing 
processes perhaps the most noticeable event since 1909~10 has been the débécle attendant 
upon the attempt of a Bradford firm to introduce the solvent method of wool scouring on a 
large scale. Although the case was never proved against the firm in question the Bradford 

explosion so clearly showed the dangers attendant upon the use of any of the volatile 

its that on their own initiative the firm referred to gave up the attempt and dismantled 

their machines. | This failure is to be regretted from more than one point of view. The 

solvent method is so useful for dealing with, “tar-lots” and various stains on wools that its 
suppression almost amounts to the elimination of such special lots from the market. 

‘rom ¢ime to time new methods of scouring, or revivals of old methods, keep appearing. 
Solvent earths appear, disappear and re-appear again. Upon the whole it appears impossib| 
to improve upon. the emulsion method, especially if suitable emulsifying agents and well 
thought-out machines are employed. The most recent gmulsilying agent introduced is 
“Sapon," for which the following advantages are claimed. (1.) The scoured wool dyes 
better. (2.) While dirt, etc. is cleared away the ‘“wool-wax” is left in and gives the wool a 
most desirable “handle” and “lustre.” (3.) There is no liberating of free caustic alkali and 
consequently no production of sticky, insoluble soap on the wool fibre. (4.) Economy in the 
scouring agent. 5.) Washing at 96° to 100° F. and consequently no clotting of blood car1y- 
ing anthrax and a consequent minimising of liability of the workers to contract anthrax. 

to the present “‘Sapon" has proved its worth from the economical and efficiency point 
of view for the longer wools, but it has yet eee its value for the shorter merino wools, 

Attempts are being made to treat “ lcombers suds, washwaters" etc. Sever 
methods have been or are being tried, and although it can not be said that any one has proved 
a marked success it seems probable that in the near future much will be done towards tne 
purification of certain of the Yorkshire rivers from these deleterious substances and that this 
‘may be effected along with a substantial financial gain. 


Wool Preparing Processes.—The efficiency of ling engines has recently been improved 


by designing the framework to come close up to the revolving rollers, with driving wheels and 
pulleys on the outside, This amentrrange is more efficient owing to the absence of varying 
air currents towards the ends of the ling rollers. The hot-air backwasher has firmly 
established itself in the worsted industry, humouring the wool more and producing a 
better yield and a better “top” than that iuced on the old ironing type of machine. 
Attempts continue to be made to improve the Noble comb, but little headway is to be 
recorded. The attempt to place three or four small circles within the large circle has not met 
with marked success, while mechanical dabbers to supplant the ordinary dabbing brush 
have been tried again and again and apparently found wanting, although there is one ty 
making some headway. French coml has established itself for special types of worl 
but for bulk lots the Noble comb is holding its own. 2 

‘Spinning Processes—French drawing and mule spinning are claiming increased attention 
in Yorkshire, and as a result drawere and epinners upon the ordinary English machines are 
being forced to study and if possible extend the capacities of their machines to meet the 
demand for soft spun yarn. A Yorkshire machine-making firm has put a useful gill box 
(the O.P,S.) upon the market for dealing with short fibred material to advantage, and 
Various combinations of French and cone drawing-boxes are being tried in connection with 
ring and cap spinning and twisting. 
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The most interesting development to be noted in the woollen trade is the attempt which 
is being made to introduce a continuous frame spinner in place of the woollen mule. Some 
remarkable yarns are being produced on this machine, and it seems probable that for at 
least a section of the trade the mule will be superseded by this simpler and quicker spinner. 

Perhaps the most important de to note with reference to both cap and flyer 
spinning is the marked development of the self-doffing mechanism. ‘Three years ago the 
sell-doffing machine was considered a questionable advantage; to-day, owing in England to 
the shortage of half-time labourers, and also to certain incidental advantages, it 1s bei 
adopted as the only possible solution to the difficulties by which the spinner is surrounded: 
The Arnold-Forster self-doffing flyer frame led the way and is now closely followed by 
Lister's, Prince Smith’s and others for the flyer frame, and by Prince Smith and Hall and 
Stall self-doffers for the cap frame. When the self-doffer was first suggested its mechanical 
advantages were considered nil, and it has needed some years of experience to find out that 
there undoubtedly are such advantages The latest cap frame doffer for example is s0 
designed that there is no nicking of bobbins and no wearing away of cap spindles, and there 
are other advantages which are slowly being realised, Strange to say, “cap-doffing, ” which 
for some time after the introduction of “‘flyer-doffing” was considered impossible, ts now the 
simpler of the two, and further has not necessitated that change in the construction of the 
frame which is noticeable in the flyer-frame. The ring and mule self-doffers have yet to 
appear, but the demand for them seems inevitable. 

Various attempts have been made to increase the production of wool spinning machines 
by the adoption of a variable drive. At present each machine is driven at the speed which 
will just yield a satisfactory result when the machine is spinning at its worst, say when the 
yarn is being wound upon the thin part of the bobbin or tube. Under the new arrangement 
the speed is not changed for this portion of this spin but the machine is automatically speeded 
up for the easier part. Possibly the extra expense of the variable speed motors has militated 
against any wide adoption of this method of increasing production. 

‘The winding of yarn on to bobbing, tubes or spools seems unimportant, but the Inter- 
national Winder has proved its value; for by its means layer after layer of yarn can be so 
closely laid that about double the length can be got on to the spool or bobbin as compared 
with ordinary winding. Thus when such spools or bobbin come to be woven there are but 
half the stoppages for reshuttling, with a consequent greater production, ee te 

Reference should here be made to the difficulties often to be faced due to the electrification 
of wool while passing. through the various machines. Two main systems to mect 
difficulty have been tried. @ Most successfiil method scems to be to introduce humidity 

The other method is to cmploy 
sort of electricity into the electrified 








into the atmosphere and thus carry off the electricit 
neutraliser throwing a continuous stream of the 
wool. The use of radium has also been su; |, but is too expensive. 

Warping, Weaving, etc. Processes.—In weaving section some few improvements are 
to be noted. The Scotch Warping Mill and the Warpers’ Beam Systems are undoubtedly 
taking the place of the old upright mill, and more perfectly tensioned warps result. 
The tedious operations of drawing and twisting or tying-in have naturally claimed the 
attention of the inventor, and all these operations are being systematically and seriously 
attacked. The ease with which the Barber warp-tying-in and the automatic warp draw- 
ing-in machines work is a revelation in mechanical possibilities. rs 

The most prceestias loom development to note is an automatic shuttling mechanism in- 
troduced by Messrs. Robert Hall &Sons, Bury. The warpstop motion, shuttling mechan- 
ism, etc. is so connected up to the lighting up of the loom that the moment anything goes 
wrong and it stops, in-come the li Res; the moment the loom is put to rights and set 
tunning, down go the lights and the loom does its work in an economical darkness. 

In both automatic and ordinary looms a marked extension of the warp-stop mechanism 
is to be noted. Such a mechanism ensures greater perfection in the resultant pieces. 

‘A shuttle-box control mechanism has been put on the market by two firms, Traps or 
double-shuttling are here obviated by the empty box controlling the picking. 

uestion of mechanical aa against electrical driving of looms has been strongly 

fought: "Mare slecalcal diiving ia cettainly being Intzoducel, but, upou the wiske, ender 

special circumstances only. It seems probable that if current can be supplied at 4d. (.25d.) 

per unit then electrical driving is as cheap as mechanical driving. Both the group and 
ing. 














individual drive systems are advocated, but the group system seems to be gaini 
Dyeing and Finishing Processes —In the dyeing industry marked advance seems to have 
been made in the dyeing of “tops” or wool in the combed state. Regularity of the dye has 
been considered an impossibility until quite recently, but the latest machines have certainly 
suggested the possibility of success. e Permutet water-softening apparatus is worthy 
of note, a good water supply being a desideratum both for scouring and dyeing. 
In the designing section of the industry the two most noticeable features are the develop: 


ment of the worsted tweed trade—no doubt 1 due to the introduction of the hol 
skirt—and artificial silk, In 1912 tons of silk were being employed in the York- 
shire manufacturing district alone, and the manufacturing firms were months behindhand 


with deliveries. (A, F. BaRken,) 


“4 NEW FIBRES 


NEW FIBRES! 


Through the “ fibres ” of the organic world mankind exhibits in a striking way his 
direct dependence upon natural products, both for the useful and the decorative and 
aestheticelements of hislife. It isin such regions of activity that we become aware that 
the arts have antedated “‘ Science ” by centuries, and moreover that our modern Science 
is contributing no few factors of primary importance. It might be presumed that the 
application of scientific investigation to the wealth of material presented by the organic 
world would certainly lead to the selection and industrial application of fibres outside 
the range of staple materials of natural empirical selection. ‘The presumption however 
is not justified by the facts, and there are few elements of material and fundamental 
novelty in the present development of the textile and allied industries. 

The only noteworthy exception is in the artificial fibres, which are chemical trans- 
formation products of the natural celluloses, These are manufactured in a large variety 
of dimensions, from a“ monofil ” of o.5 mm. diameter, to a unit thread of 0.5 mgr. pet 
metre. The “ artificial silks” are assemblages of the finer units, suitably twisted. 
The world’s production of these yarns has steadily grown, and is advancing to 10,000 
tons perannum. Hitherto, the artificial silks have not seriously competed with, or dis- 
placed, the true silks: they have rather made for themselves new applications. With 
increasing perfection of the product, however, the situation may be different. The in- 
dustrial applications of cellulose derivatives have followed the lines of development in- 
dicated in Z. B. v, 609, The viscose process is supplanting the nitrocellulose, and to a 
certain extent the cupr-ammonium process, for the production of artificial fibres. 
The acetates of cellulose are in certain directions supplanting the nitrate for films, and 
massive solids. The pure cellulose sheet or film in continuous length has developed 
into an important industry, and the product is on the market as “ Cellophane,” 

The production of Phormium fibre (New Zealand “ flax”) is again engaging the 
attention of the colonial authorities, and the New Zealand Government offers prize 
money to the amount of £12,000 to inventors who shall improve the yield or quality of 
the fibre, or cheapen the production by utilisation of wastes or by-products, 

‘In papermakers’ raw materials there are supplies of new fibrous products on the 
market. The most important is the cotton hull fibre. Cotton hulls are the envelopes of 
the cotton seed, and they retain a residual proportion of cotton fibre, which escapes the 
ginning process of separation of the textile cotton from the seed. The treatment of the 
waste hulls, after removal of the endosperms for the purposes of oil and feeding cake 
manufacture, has been the subject of various inventions for the separation and concen- 
tration of the fibre (see Beadle & Stevens, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 28, 1015). The machines 
invented by De Segundo (English Patent 3268 and 11,137 of 1908) effect a very complete 
separation of the fibre from shell residues, giving a raw material of 85 per cent cellulose 
concentration, and on a Jow rate of working costs. By this process a supply of 5000. 
tons of fibre per annum is already rendered available for European consumption, and 
bought at “ rag ” cellulose prices. 

Bamboo has long been recognised as a potential source of papermakers’ hali-stufis 
and cellulose. An important report has recently been published by Mr. W. Raitt, de- 
scribing investigations carried, out for the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 
This report puts the cost of production of unbleached bamboo pulp as £6. 5s. od. per ton 
{in India). It is also to be noted that a bamboo half stuff is offering in the London 
market, and the present available supply is stated to be 1000 tons per annum. This is 
produced in Tongking, where work has been started on a unit plant of 10 tons per day 
capacity. The undertaking is an Anglo-American capitalisation, and is projected fora 
possible extension to 100 tons a day. 

Pa; (Cyperus).—The massive reed growth on the Nile river is attracting atten- 
tion as ible source of paper-making cellulose. Practical investigation’ under the 
auspi dan Industries Ltd., and Sudd Fuel (Suddite) Ltd., have established the 

t 309 ef seg. 
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industrial value of the compressed material in briquette form as a fuel: large shipments 
of the raw material to England have been worked up into paper, and the results estab- 
lish an all round utility as a papermaking material. It remains to establish the impor- 
tant question of steady supply in convenient form for economical freights, and minimum 
rates of sale in European markets. (C, F. Cross.) 


SECTION VOI 


SPORT AND GAMES 

Internationalism,—In explaining the aspirations of his country towards sea-power, 
the new German Ambassador to England, Prince Lichnovsky, remarked at the end of 
1912 that Germany had already adopted British manners, dress and sports. The assimi- 
lation of these and other features of social life throughout the portion of the world 
that affects the European form of civilisation is, of course, mainly the consequence 
of extended international intercourse and the growth of towns and commerce. It is 
a commonplace observation that nowadays the inhabitants of great cities in Europe 
and the countries colonised by Europeans are superficially very much alike; and 
it could easily be shown that their uniformity is no longer confined to appearances. 
But in the matter of sports and games, which reflect, besides modifying, character, other 
influences than the mere imitation of fashion have to be recognised. 

In Great Britain it may be asserted that the passion for outdoor recreation is es- 
sentially hedonistic. While publicists, preachers and philosophers have for many 
years kept up a fierce controversy, the natural practice has been little, if at all, influ- 
enced by the questions whether games in moderation or excess waste the time and per- 
vert the energies of school-boys or squires; whether physical culture is better advanced 
on the cricket ground or in the gymnasium; whether University oarsmen for the most 
part die prematurely of cardiec hypertrophy; whether the prevalence of football ab- 
sorbs enthusiasm which ought to be given to national defence. There are, of course, 
thoughtful, unprejudiced and experienced educationalists who advocate athletic 
games as @ necessary part of juvenile training, and are able to command practical as- 
sent to their views; while there are many thousands of sportsmen and players of games 
who are convinced by their experience of the immense utility of their favourite di- 
versions. But on the whole it must be confessed that the general adoption during 
the last half-century of rural amusements by the British urban population has been 
caused, not by a conscious desire for culture, but simply by a desire for enjoyment; 
while the main retarding force bas been a fast-decaying puritanism, The thing is 
first done and afterwards defended. At this point both the practice and the defence 
are seriously reinforced by the imitation of foreign nations, And it would seem that 
in their case the movement is to a considerable extent deliberately undertaken from 
a conviction that their own educational methods can be advantageously supplemented 
by a selection from the recreative customs of their neighbours. While increasing 
recognition is paid to the value of physical culture and curative exercise, it is now also 
understood that in sports of most kinds the senses are sharpened, and a mental as well 
as bodily kind of alertness and dexterity fostered. Further, the element of competition, 
—together with that conflict with the luck of a contest, which to the Anglo-Saxon 
tace has 40 much to do with the pleasure of games,—is admitted to be in a high degree 
formative of character. In short, games and sports are in times of peace more or less 
useful substitutes for the normal military struggle for existence by which the nations 
have reached their present development. 

‘Whether as an effect, as a cause, or as @ concomitant of this new attitude on the 
part of the nations, the "modern Olympic Games must be taken into account. They 
have certainly accelerated the growth of internationalism in sport. The celebration 
of the games in London in 1908 was practically the first revelation to some Evropean 
peoples of a national opportunity. They found that they possessed champions worthy 
to stand up in an international arena; and thus was originated a new competitive 
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patriotism, a kind of national consciousness, similar to that which is generated by 
warfare, though of much less intensity. At Stockholm, in 1972, international rivalry 
was even more vivid. The conviction that the credit of 2 state could be served by 
success in the Games had become so firmly established that Government subventions 
were granted to some of the competing teams, while others were assisted by public 
subscription or donations from wealthy patriots. 

That international sport will occupy a still more important place in the future, 
provided that the general peace of the world is maintained, may be confidently as- 
serted. At present the obstacles to free and universal sporting intercourse are con- 
siderable, but they are not entirely insuperable. One of the greatest difficulties to 
be overcome is the establishment of an international code—perhaps necessitating 
international legislative conferences. It is only necessary to instance the defects of 
the fencing, rifle-shooting and wrestling contests at Stockholm in order to show what 
has to be accomplished in this direction. There also remain the vestiges of political 
barriers to be obliterated before French and German, Russian and Finnish, Austrian 
and Bohemian teams, for example, can freely engage in matches at such games as 
hockey and football. 

At Olympic meetings hitherto the strictly athletic part of the programme has been 
the simplest to arrange and the most favoured, as well as the most conspicuously suc- 
cessful, Of what are called games in the limited sense of the word the most cosmo- 
politan, because most independent of different geographical conditions, are lawn- 
tennis, golf and football of the Association type. Both goli and lawn-tennis are finely 
adapted for the recreation of townsmen of sedentary occupations and restricted leisure. 
Association football, besides being simple, inexpensive and easily learned (though 
giving scope for great skill and speed), is assisted in its extension by attractiveness 
as a popular spectacle; since it affords the excitement of a combat to the spectators 
while demanding the smallest amount of practical comprehension of its technique. 
It would be tedious to catalogue the places where the game is played—et it suffice 
to mention that it has recently taken root in the United States, it pervades South 
America, and has been played by native Asiatic teams in Jerusalem, besides affording 
@ moment of patriotic and ungrudged triumph to a Calcutta crowd when a native 
eleven defeated a British regiment. Similarly, it may be recalled that Jawn-tennis 
flourishes in St. Petersburg and in the Spanish Peninsula; that a journey across Africa 
has actually been described in the guise of a golfing tour; that a course has been laid 
out at Kabul for the Amir of Afghanistan, Both golf and lawn-tennis, in spite of the 
peculiar demands of foursomes and doubles, are essentially games for the individual. 
International competition in these games is accordingly carried on largely through 
the private enterprise of players who compete in the open tournaments and champion- 
ships of foreign countries. But lawn-tennis matches, besides the Davis Cup contest, 
have recently taken place between teams representing London, Berlin and Paris; and 
the Dulwich Covered Court Club has received a visit from a Bremen team. In foot- 
ball, as in cricket, what are termed international matches are almost exclusively played 
by teams belonging to different sections of Great Britain, with occasional interchanges 
of visits between British and Colonial teams. But the Football Association has for 
some years chosen amateur elevens for matches with several Continental countries 
and English clubs have undertaken tours in the United States, Canada, South Africa, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria and Bohemia. The one Continental 
European country which enters largely into competitions in many kinds of sport with 
Britain is France, but Belgian rowing has been exemplified with great effect at Henley. 
Particulars of international contests in many sports and games will be found under the 
separate headings below, 

The new movement towards competitive athletic games has been more highly 
exe! in France than elsewhere, Though French athletes were not as numerous 
or gpggominent at the Stockholm Olympic Games as might have been expected, the 

}made in running on the track and across country has been sufficiently shown 
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in matches between English and French clubs, and in the performances of French teams 
in the international cross country championships. French lawn-tennis players are 
capable of holding their own with All England champions on grass courts, and on hard 
courts have the advantage. But it is especially in Rugby football that the new French 
athletic spirit is most impressively declared. A priori no game seemed less likely to 
become acclimatised on the French side of the English Channel. A few years back, 
when the Parisian clubs, Stade Francais and Racing Club de France, took up this form 
of football, the deficiency of school training, the want of personal dexterity, and the 
apparent ineptitude of the players for concerted play were the most obvious features 
of their matches. A sufficiency of courage and something more than a sufficiency of 
combativeness did not seem to hold out great promise for the future. Nowadays, 
Rugby football is popular throughout the country, and the Southern towns, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Bayonne, Toulouse, Tarbes and Lyons, possess very strong clubs, backed 
by a local enthusiasm which is indicated by the large crowds of spectators at their 
matches. English club fifteens even of the highest reputation no longer play French 
teams in France with confident assurance of victory; international matches with the 
picked teams of France are considered to require the full force at the Rugby Union’s 
disposal; a strong Scotland team has actually been defeated. In football is exemplified 
the modern French earnestness, the striving towards efficiency, the consciousness of 
the necessity for sustained national effort and sacrifice, that the present military phase 
of development has produced. But further, the practice of the game has already 
developed a genuine sporting love of it. Something like therold spirit of the knightly 
tournament is now discernible in the play of French fifteens; the delight in a fierce 
and headlong onset and the concentrated endeavour towards victory are now tempered 
by an appreciation of the technique of the game. Accordingly the self-possession 
and mutual reliance on which the concert of a team depends have been evolved, and 
a game is more likely to be won when the whole sum of enjoyment is not staked on 
victory. Probably the favour in which boxing is now regarded in France may be 
attributed to the national change of temperament. The acceptance of professional 
pugilism came about in spite of a fatal accident in the ring which might have becn 
expected to prejudice the sport in the eyes of the public. The ordinary Continental 
European attitude towards boxing is such that no amateur contests were held at 
Stockholm in 1912 because of a doubt as to their legality. Pugilism is now so attract- 
tive that a sum of more than 100,000 francs has been produced in Paris at one of 
Carpentier’s matches. Boxing in the army and in amateur circles is also prospering 
under the impetus of a popular taste which is perhaps now at its climax. 
Athletics—or competitive running, jumping and throwing—may be classified as 
lying between ordinary ball games and gymnastics. The readiness with which the 
athletic part of the Olympic programme was taken up by the Scandinavian nations 
was due to their excellent gymnastic discipline, based on the methods of P. H. Ling! 
This system, though it has made its way into all countries, is still cultivated more 
extensively and in higher perfection in Sweden than elsewhere; but an excellent gym- 
nastic drill of the same type is used in Italy. It is significant of the expression of 
national feeling by the way of physical culture that the Bohemian Sokol societies, whose 
object 1s to preserve Slav-nationalism, make a peculiar mass-drill the chief feature 
of their meetings. Nothing was more striking in the results of the Olympic compe- 
titions than the progress made in athletics by the Swedes and Finns, the latter ex- 
celling especially in wrestling and feats of strength. The Swedish National Union, 
subsidised by the state, is a great federation of clubs, having for its aim the enlisting 
of all adult citizens in an athletic discipline. Swedish citizens are encouraged to qual- 
ify for bronze, silver and gold badges by passing tests in five groups of exercises, which 
include jumping, running, swimming, fencing, weight, discus and javelin throwing, 
bicycling, skating and ski-running. There is no other country in which so near an 
approach is made to the old Spartan regimen. Hockey, football and lawn tennis are 
4 See E. B. xvi, 728, 
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also flourishing in Sweden, and not only are Swedish yachtsmen now famous, but 
considerable progress has been made in designing yachts of the smaller classes, 

It would not be impossible to construct @ scale of the nations arranged according 
to the degree in which active popular interest was taken in the despatch of competitors 
to the Olympic Games, This list would in no way represent the total amount ofeach 
country’s devotion to athletic games, and, if Sweden were placed at the head of the 
table, Britain would occupy a low place. In Belgium, for instance, a taste for sport 
is very prevalent, but, as in England, it is not corporately manifested. It will prob- 
ably, however, find its opportunity at the Ghent Exhibition. In America the doc- 
tne of physical culture inspires a large amount of organised endeavour; the Athletic 
Union co-operates with the clubs in encouraging the systematic study of athletics; 
and it is supported by public interest, and, on occasion, by private munificence. 

Olympic Results 1912.—The Olympic Games were carried out in Stockholm in 
July 1912 during exceptionally hot weather. Although the resources at the disposal 
of the Swedish committee did not admit of so large a programme as had been under- 
taken in London in r908, the whole festival was exceedingly successful. In regard 
to the presentation of internationalism, the Swedish capital had the advantage of not 
being so large as to engulf its visitors; and the spectacle of diverse nationalities was 
therefore most impressive, The stadium and its ornamentation were of striking and 
beautiful design and were situated in picturesque environment. Thete were several 
points in which the arrangements showed an advance on those of 1908, and though 
there were a few failures in the management of the competitions—partly through 
unavoidable defects in the programme, the conditions and the judging—very little 
cause was given for dissatisfaction. One of the most noteworthy innovations was the 
electrical timing of the foot-races; and in view of the extraordinary speed attained 
by the runners, it should be recognised that the use of mechanical apparatus for this 
purpose oan hardly have favourably misrepresented their performances in comparison 
with the old way of time-keeping with a stop-watch. The foot-races, on account of 
the facility with which they are exhibited in a stadium, once again were invested with 
a larger importance than they ordinarily attain in public esteem. By, far the best re- 
aults in this part of the games were secured by the United States contingent, who were 
also prominent in what are called field events, but not without strong rivalry from 
Sweden and Finland. 

Comparison of the aggregate number of points gained during the whole series of 
contests by different nations is of no great utility, for the reasons that success ina 
team competition counts no more than the victory of an individual in a single race, 
and that the Olympic programme includes contests which are not in vogue in all the 
competing nations, while omitting others like cricket, baseball, Rugby football and 
{at Stockholm) boxing, on which hundreds of thousands of sportsmen concentrate 
their energies. There are slight discrepancies in the published returns, but it is sub- 
stantially accurate to state that, three points being counted for a winner or winning team, 
two for a second place, and one for a third, the United States team gained 85 points 
in athletics and 45 in all other events; Sweden scored 3o points in athletics and 130 in 
other events; Great Britain rg points in athletics, or rather foot-races, and 61 in other 
events, The British Dominions scored 13, and 29 points; Finland 29, and 23 points. 
That Sweden was able to make the best total was mainly attributable to ability to 
underteke a greater number of competitions and to place in the field a greater number 
of competitors than any other country on account of the locality of the Games; but 
Iargely also to organised preparation. The United States had better results in pro- 
portion to the number of entries, and actually held the lead until the yacht races at 
the close of the meeting. These races, from geographical and other considerations, 
were practically limited to a very few countries. The Americans took no part in 
Towing or football, and sent in but one competitor for the gymnastics; the British 
were not represented in open-air lawn-tennis, the javelin, the discus and the weight— 
events whighahgve never interested Englishmen,—the athletic decathlon and pentath- 
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Ton, certain of the shooting, wrestling and gymmastic competitions, etc. It is curious 
that while Jittle or no public support was extended to the British Olympic Committee, 
and while the state of athletics in Great Britain furnished hardly any hope for suc- 
cess in the races, disappointment was loudly expressed by the British press and public 
when the anticipated results duly came to pass. The Swedish successes were widely 
distributed, points being gained especially in some of the less universally practised 
forms of athletics, in Swedish gymnastics, horse-riding, cycling, shooting, driving, 
wrestling and yachting. Finland, who came fourth in the order of aggregate with 
52 points, profited by the assistance of the greatest long distance runner of modern 
times (Kolehmainen), and did well in discus-throwing and wrestling. Germany gained 
47 points; Australasia, Canada and South Africa '42—South Africa producing the 
winner of the much-esteemed Marathon race as well as the second man, and the win- 
ner of the curious cycling road-race. France scored only 3: points; Austria Hungary 
23; Denmark 19; Norway 16; Italy 13; Belgium 11; Russia 6; Greece 4; Holland 3. 
Entries were sent in, but no successes were obtained, by Iceland, Switzerland, Por- 
tugal, Luxemburg, Monaco, Servia, Egypt, Turkey, Argentina, Chile and Japan. 

In the following sections on the of particular sports and games 4 in 1911-12, the: 
are taken for convemence in alphabetscal order, with the exception of the Gnat section ox 
‘American sport. 

Angling. 

Within the last few years there has been one remarkable development in the field of 
salmon investigation. It has been discovered, or rather re-discoyered (for Anthony von 
Leeuwenhoek late in the seventeenth century was the first to suggest it—a fact which 
seems to have escaped notice until it was lately pointed out by Dr. W. J. Turrell in The 
Field), that it is possible to tell a fish’s age from the markings of its scales. This has 
proved to be easier with salmon than most fish, and the results obtained by investiga- 
tions have been noteworthy. Messrs. H. W. Johnston and W. L. Calderwood in 
Scotland, Mr. J. Arthur Hutton and Dr. H. Turnbull in England, and Dr. Knut Dahl 
in Norway are the workers to whom the new knowledge of salmon is chiefly owed. Mr. 
P. D. Malloch of the Tay Salmon Fisheries Company has also done good service, and 
much interesting information fs to be found in his book (see below), though some of his. 
conclusions do not find general acceptance with other observers. The result of salmon 
scale reading, briefly put, is the following view of the fish’s life history. The parr usual- 
Jy stays two years in the river (in Norway the river-period is sometimes longer, ® fact 
which may be accounted for by differences of climate); after running down to sea as a 
smalt the fish spends at least a year in salt water and it may spend two, three, or even 
four years there, ascending a river again for the purpose of spawning as a three-year- 
old, four-year-old, five-year-old or six-year-old, as the case may be. This quite upsets 
the old idea that a grilse might return after only a few months in the sea. Another old 
idea must also be relinquished, that salmon spawn every year of their lives. Al) the 
data so far obtained go to prove that most of them spawn only once. A proportion 
(which has yet to be clearly determined) may spawn a second time; at present the data 
seem to show that this proportion is not more than 10 per cent. A very few may spawn 
three times in their lives, but so far fish bearing evidence of three spawning seasons on 
their scales have been very rare indeed. There is obviously a good deal more to be 
learned, but the main facts cited may be considered proved. When the investigation 
has gone somewhat further, doubtless fresh problems of a practical nature, such as the 
treatment of kelts, will arise, but the time for them and for new legislation based on the 
new knowledge has hardly arrived yet. 

In other fields of the angler’s interest perhaps the most interesting is a revival of 
wat-fly fishing on chelk streams. The practice as now carried on is really a develop- 
ment from the dry-fly; and those who practise the methed go a step further than dry-fly 
men by imitating the nymphs of the Ephemeridse and using them under the surface, 
The book by Mr. Skues mentioned below is the chief authority for the method. 4 

1 See the correspondistg Z, B. headings for general accourts up to 1910. 
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The Aptlowing is a wlertion of recent literature worth noting. an 
ir. 's Anctent 1910) 
ture down to the end of the eighteent! Set re ‘a carefull lly compied tod ueciul ed len 


. M, Hall's Idylis of Fishermen Chew Yorn yun ).a study Of * plocatory eclogue Teter 
{of which there is a coneiderable mass, dating eh ‘Thevetitus dawardey is O8 Srat attempt 
to deal with it at all fully. 

On Salmon and trout-fishing A. H. Chaytor's Letters 10 « Salmon Fisher's Sons (London, 
1910) is an excellent book of practical instruction. H. Lamond’s The Gentle Art (London, 


1911) contains useful chapters on legal and economic questions. G, E. M. Skueg, in Ménor 

actics of the Chalk Siream (London, ror0), deals with the use of wee on dry-fly streams; 
ae may be men F. M. Halford's Modern Development Dry. Fly (London, 
1911 fe 


st's The Natural "Fly and its Imitation (St. Helens, ren an is sorters fhe the best 
book i on practical fi fishing Caromolagy since Ronald’s; it contains excellent col 
Sheringham’s Coarse Fs (London, 1912) and C. 0. Minchin’s sa Fishing 
(London, 1913) are excellent on their ive subjects. 
Bip fogs ake ire eee crear ak at meget) PD. 
oj ndon, 1909), fe of on. lon, 1907), 
rai eeee 's igs Hisi ek Salmon, etc. (London, 1910), J. Arthur Hutton's u Scales 
(Cendon, 499 and ale Examination (London, 1910), and Dr. Kaut Dahl’s Age 
ind Growl Imon and Trout in Norway (edited by J. Arthur Hutton and H. T. Shering- 
fam, me lished in Engl lish by the Se Salmon and Trout Association, 1911), all deal more a 
less with the new science of salmon seale reading. Imy it papers on this subject 
H. W. Johnston are also to be found in the twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, pe 
twenty-eighth Annual Reports on Scottish Salmon Fisheries. Dr. Francis Ward's Marvels 
of Fish Lafe (London, ron) isa remarkable ‘study of fish as observed under water both with 
the eye and the camera. Dr. J. de Bellesme's La Pisciculture en France (Paris, 1910), is a 
study of French fish culture, with particular reference to the work of the Trocadéro Aquarium. 


. 
Archery. 

In spite of much unfavourable weather several fine scores were made in England in 
1912 by both ladies and gentlemen. The most notable was that of Mr. H. P, Nesham 
at the Southern Counties Meeting in September, when in the double York Round he 
obtained 1,067 with 223 hits, ‘This is the highest score made since 1868 when the latc 
Mr. H, A, Ford at Leamington scored 1,087 with 2x9 hits, and, except by Mr, Ford, it 
‘has never been beaten at any public meeting, The championships were shot for at the 
Grand National Meeting at Cheltenham and won by Miss Q. Newall with 716 and Mr. 
R. Brooks-King with 829. In ror Miss Q. Newall at the Grand National Meeting. 
where she won the ladies’ championship, scored 803. Mr. W. Dod, who won the gen- 
tlemen’s championship, scored 885. Flight shooting is now rarely practised, but a 
fine shot of 463 yds. was made by Mr. Ingo Simon in 1912 with a Turkish bow. 

‘The opportunity may be taken here to correct the E. B. article on “Archery” in some 

rticulars. The bow now used by men is from 6 ft. 1 in. to 6ft. 4 in. in length; a lady's 
bow ranges from § ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 8 in., measured between the nocks; these lengths according 
in the one case with an arrow of 27 in. to 28 in. and in the other with an arrow of 25 in. to 
26 in, Exceptionally long arms may render necessary an arrow an inch longer and a corre. 
sponding addition of one or two inches to the bow. “weight” of a bow is the number of, 
pounds required, Mae appended to the string, to draw to the head an arrow of 28 in. for a 
man's bow or 25 in. ore The weight of men's bows varies from 36 Ibs, to 9 tbe. of 
ym. 18 e lighter weights being sufficient for beginners. lows are 
styled “self” or "backe ‘according as they are made of one wood or of two or more gtued 
if of yew, are usually made of two pieces joined by a double fish 
+ as it is difficult to find a piece of this wood {incomparably the best) of 
sufficient length while free from knots. If made of lance they are invariably of a single 
piece. ‘Backed bows’ may be of , backed either with the same wood or with hickory; 
or alternatively of washaba or of rul lance, es other woods becked wi with hickory; the back 
being the flat mde of the bow, and the “belly” the rounded side. woods are sometimes 
employed, a thin strip of fustic being interposed between a belly one ewauds beck of hicks: 
‘There should be an inflexible centre of about 21 inches, whence the bow should taper grad- 










ually towards each end. It should be it the beck true, and, when strung, the Serine 
should appear to tut the belly into two if yew bows are the best. _ They are 
bight i in hand, the sweetest to pull, soa gery best cast; but they require careful 
andiing. They are also expensive, costing | from £59 £5 £15, and ¢ they are Tisble t to ve als,” 

7 tiny cracks, which y spread until the A yew backed yew, which is 
sdlext in merit, can be dually © for £5 and is somewhat less liable to crysals. “Between the 


evithers there is little to choose, provided that they are properly made, and not “refiexed,” as 
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they are said to be when the ends berid outward; for thesa jar the hand. Their price veries 
from 2g, to 3 guineas. The string for a man’s bowshould be frosi 6 in. to 63 in. from the 
back of the bow when strung, for a lady's from sein, to 6 in,, according to the length of the 
bow. The nock of arrows—it is never called “notch”—should not be “cut square’ 
but rounded. The-feathers must be wing and not body feathers, which are quite useless. 
They should be from the same wing, i. e. right or left, about 1 } in. long and tapering to the 
front from a depth of $ in, at the nock. Ii balloon-shaped, their greatest depth should be 
at one third of their length fromthe nock-end. 

‘With regard to target scoring and handicapping it should be noted that a St. George's 
Round has never been shot at a public meeting, or, indeed, xt any meeting held within the 
last 60 years. Handicapping by the loss of rings has been obsolete for more than 45 years, 
nor ie there say system which can rightly be called handicapping by points, Handicapping 
is now carried out either by dividing the archers into classes according to their pawers, or by 
deducting percentages from their scores for previous successes. 

‘As regards the history of archery, some corrections may also be made. The bow wag 
used in war at a later date than 1860, viz. by the Japanese against the English at Surni 
Nosake, September 5, 1864. Nor did the Armada year see the last appearance of the English 
archer. A company of archers was raised for the gxpedition to the island of Rhé in 1627, 

‘were archers among the Russian troops in the Crimea. Again, the relation of Fins- 
bury Archers, the Hon. Artillery Com ‘and the Royal Toxopti ite Society requires 
restatement. In July 1676, Wifliam "Wood, Marshal of the Finsbury Archers, was sent 
round with a paper, signed by Sir E. Hungerford and others, setting forth that the “‘officers 
and others of the Society of Archers, within the cities of London and Westminster” have 
determined “that the bearer shall have a silver badge and bear the same as Marshall to the 

een’s Majesty's Regiment of Archers." The names of the subscribers were appended 

‘ildhall MSS. 193). Consequently this badge or shield had no connection with Oxtord. 
The Finsbury ers became extinct about 1761, but the Royal Tgxophilite Society was not 
founded until 1781, when Mr. P. Constable, the last captain of the Finsbury Archers, joined 
it and handed to it the shield and other valuables. There was, therefore, no combination of 
the two clubs in 1841. It is incorrect to assert that the Finsbury Archers were not connected. 
with the Hon. Artillery Company. ey were connected, and under their powers shot over 
the Finsbury Fields up to 1657. The Archers’ Division af the Hon. Artillery Company was 
formed by members of the Royal Toxophilite Society in 1784. . 

It may also be mentioned that “the Championship” is not recognised asa term belonging 
pay excellence to any of the public mectiogs; and that the list of public meetings should include 
the Southern Counties Meeting. The Crystal Palace meeting became extinct in 1902. 











Alhietics. = 

It was to be expected that under the impulse of the Olympic Games prodigies of nat- 
ural speed and strength would be forthcoming from several nations. On the other 
hand, while general improvement and an increase in the number of prominent athletes 
might be counted upon, the actual displacement of records, being apparently a matter 
of increasing difficulty, was considered improbable. In the course of the Olympic 
Games at Stockholm, and of the trial contests held in the United States, a number of 
feats were accomplished surpassing the best performances of exceptional and reputedly 
unapproachable athletes of former years. For example, if any record could be consid- 
ered unassailable it was the high jump of 6 ft. 5§ in. of M. Sweeney of New York, and in 
another category, the long distance times of A. Shrubb and W. G. George seemed scarce- 
ly likely to be equalled. It was, however, precisely these records, together with the 
wonderful half-mile running of Lunghi, that were eclipsed either at Stockholm or in 
preliminary contests among American aspirants to Olympic medals. Systematic study 
and training in the United States, together with the large resources of athletic ability 
made available by the popularity of inter-club, inter-school, and inter-university con- 
tests, have considerably enlarged the athletic horizon. At Stockholm the United 
States team, admirably organised and disciplined, carried off a considerable majority 
of the athletic medals. In many cases the struggle for the first two or three places was 
confined to the members of this team, and in several instances the failure of the expected 
winner did not impair the American chances of victory. On the other hand Finland, 
besides doing well in feats of strength, produced the most remarkable long-distance 
runner of modern times in H. Kolehmainen; and yet even he, in the most memorable 
race of the meeting over a courst of 5,000 metres, was barely able to beat the French 

1 See also under “‘Uniter States" below. 
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runner, J. Bouin, after running at his side for the whole of the distance. Int the shorter 


fades the Americans fully maintained their reputation for sprinting ability, and practical- 
ly had the issue at their mercy, althvligh W. R. Applegarth for Great Britain showed 
exceptional speed, In the subsequent lish meetings of the year this runner achieved 


further distinction. Qn the whole, the British competitors, who had shown little or ne 
promise at their preliminary triais, acquitted themselves better than had been expected. 
The ill fortune of G. R. L. Anderson, who might possibly have won the 120 yards 
hurdle race, but fell when well placed towards the end of the final heat, was compengated 
by the victory of A. N. S. Jackson in the 1,500 metres. A high jump of 6 ft. 4 in. was 
accomplished by A. W. Richards, U.S.A., and a long jump of 24 ft. 11} in, by Gutterson, 
U.S.A., and excellent performances were shown in the weight-putting and the throwing 
of the discus, javelin and hammer, as well as in the hurdle race. Although the American 
team gained ao large a proportion of the Olympic medals, athletic ability of an excep- 
tionally high order was forthcoming from several other countries. The German runner, 
H. Braun, like the Frenchman Boum, was unfortunate in meeting men of phenomenal 
speed: Sweden and Finland produced many fine athletes, and Canada, besides producing 
the winner of the 10,000 metres walking race, Goulding, did very well in the long jump 
and the hammer. In the Marathon race two South Africans, McArthur and Gitsbam, 
finished first and second, showing but wonderful endurance of the topical beat. 

The previous best performances on record were excelled at Stockholm in the 800 
metres (J. E. Meredith, U.S.A., 1 min. 5x 9/roth sec.) and the 5,000 metres (H, Koleh- 
mainen, Finland, 14 min. 36 3/sths sec.) Meredith ran on and beat the half-mile record 
in 1 min. 52§ sec.; and Kolehmainen ran 3 miles in 14 min. 13 sec.—or 4 sec, less than A. 
Shrubb’s previously unbeaten time—in the course of his great exploit. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most wonderful of the Olympic victors was James Thorpe, an Indian from 
Oklahoma, who easily won the pentathion and decathlon. His long jump was 23 ft. 2 
in., his high jump 6 ft., and he cleared ro ft. 9 in. in the pole jump, besides running 400 
Metres in 51.2/sths sec., 100 metres in 11.1/sth sec., 1,500 metres in 4 min. 40 sec., and 
110 metres over hurdles in 15.3) sths sec., and throwing the javelin 155 ft. 

Other amateur record performances, accomplished in the past two years, may be men- 
tioned here. In the Bole jump, M.S, Wright fas done 13 ft. 2} in. In the high jump, G. 
Horine has done 6 ft. 8 in. in the American Olympic trials, J. P. Jgnes at Cambridge, Mass., 
in May 19%! ran a mile in 4 min. 5% sec. or nearly 1} sec. faster‘than the British amateur 
record established in 19035 and A. Kiviat at Harvard in June 1912 covered 1500 metres in 
gma. 55¢, sec, The hammer was thrown 187 ft. 4 in. by M. J. McGrath (afterwards 

Nympic winner) in 1911. The Swedish javelin thrower, C. Lemming, in September 1912 
established the amateur record at 205} ft. for the right hand and 146 ft. 4 in. for the left, 
‘4t Heme Hill'on May 20; 19h, FLV. Roos walked 11 mies in 1 he. 25 fata, 48 see, and 
sur} all records from this distance to 17 miles (2 hr. 18 min. 298 sec.): S.C. A. Scho- 
field walked 22 miles in 3 he. 9 min. Pia sec., and 25, miles in 3 br. 37 min. 6} sec. At 
Kennington Oval in September 1912, W. R. Applegarth ran [200 yards in 19% sec., and at 
Stamford Bridge a few days later the same runt i 3 

‘The Amateur Athletic Championships of 1 i 
1912 H. Braun in the half mile, W. R. Applegarth in the 220 yds., G. H. ‘ing in the 100 
yds., E, Owen in the mile, G. L. Anderson in the hurdle race, contributed to make the 
meeting one of more than average quality. An international university match took place 
in 1911 at Queen's Club, West, Rensi m, between a team from Harvard and Yale, and 
another froin Oxford and Cambridge. The lishmen won by $ events to 4. Cambridge 
‘won 6 events to 4 against Oxford in 1911, but the contest of 1912 resulted for the third time 
in the history of this annual engagement in a draw, each side winning 5 events, 


“ Asiation® ¥ 
With the advance of mechanical efficiency there came about in rort a transition from 

closed aerodrome contests to cross country races. The Gordon-Bennett race was the 

only important one held under the old conditions, and it was won at Eastchurch by 

Weyman for the United States. The European Circuit—1,125 miles of flight, which 

included a.start and finish at Paris and halts at Liége, Antwerp, Brussels, Calais, Lun- 

don and Calais en roule—was won by André Beaumont, with Garros second, The 
4 See also ‘‘ Aeronautics,” p. 339 et seg. 
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circuit-of-Britain race was also won by Beaumont, this time from Védrines, the total 
distance being about 1,000 miles. In 912 the principal events were the various military 
aeroplane tests organised by the French, German and British War Departments. The 
Gordon-Bennett race held at Chicago was won by Védrines for France at a mean speed 
of 105 miles per hour. Legagneux put the altitude record up to 18,767 feet. The 
hydro-aeroplane has been considerably developed, and a number of competitions for 
it have been organised, 
Badminton. 


A steady, if not very great, increase in the number of clubs and players has been 
‘accompanied by a corresponding rise in the general level of proficiency, In the tactics 
of the players no change is observable. Success has attended what is called the “ back 
and front ” game in mixed doubles; but this depends on the ability of the lady to defend 
the net, and of her partner by means of great activity to take charge of the whole of the 
back of the court. The mixed doubles championship of the Badminton Association 
were gained in this manner by Mr, G. A. Thomas and Miss Larminie in rot, and by 
Mr. E. Hawthorn and Miss Hogarth in 1912. 


In 1911 Mr, G, A. Sautter won the singles: Messrs. P. D. Fitton and E, Hawthorn the 
doubles: Miss C. Douglass and Miss Orr the ladies’ doubles. In 1912 Mr. F. Chesterton won 
the singles; Messrs, G. A. Thomas and H. N. Merritt the doubles; Miss Cundall and Miss 
Gowenlock the ladies’ doubles. Miss Larminie (Mrs. Tragett) in both years won the 


ladies’ singles. 
For Baseball see under “United States” below. . 
Billiards. 


Since the prohibition of consecutive spot hazards and the push stroke, English 
professionals have relied chiefly upon the top-of-the-table game. An innovation, how- 
ever, was introduced in rorr by George Gray, a young Australian, who repeatedly 
made huge breaks by means of a series of losing hazards from the red ball. In all, he 
scored twenty-four breaks of four figures, of which the highest was 2,196. Gray 
invariably declined to play matches with ivory balls, and these breaks were not made 
under Billiard Association rules. H.W. Stevenson, though not at his best during this 
‘season, beat M. Inman twice for the championship of the Billiards Control Club. 


In January 1912 George Gray met Stevenson and defeated him in two games out of 
three of 18,000 up, M. Inman beat T. Reece for the Billiards Control championship. 

H. A. O. Lonsdale did not defend his title of amateur champion, and the cup reverted in 
1911 to H.C. Virr. An alteration was made in the arrangements, the champions of England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales meeting in competition in the finals. 

HH. C. Virr beat Major Fleming by only seven points in 3,000 for the amateur champion: 
ship in 1912. The influence of Gray’s example was plainly perceptible in this competition 
in the use made of the losing hazard. A break of 1016 made by Stevenson in October 1912, 
in the course of a match with W. Cook, is the highest yet recorded as having been achieved 
without series of spot strokes, anchor cannons, or long successions of losing hazards. 


Bowls. 

In the summer of 1912 a visit to England was made by a representative team from 
New South Wales, which won 3o matches out of s4 played. They were very strong on 
fast greens in sunny weather, but were unable to do themselves justice, when, during the 
latter part of their tour, rainy days and dull grounds became the rule rather than the 
exception. In the international matches Scotland won against Ircland and England, 
and England lost also to Ireland. A large extension of bowls as a club game, and of 
club and county matches, has recently been noticeable. : 

Boxing ond Pugilism* . 

‘Though boxing is cultivated in many English public schools, and has been encouraged 
in the British army and navy, with the result that it is more generally practised and 
appreciated at present than ever before, the standard of skill in England would appear 
to have fallen rather than risen in the past few years, The same thing is true of pro- 

‘45ee also under “ United States” below. Bs 
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fessional pugilists. English bantam and feather-weights have fairly held their own, 
‘but for weights above 9 st. America and France dispute precedence. The progress of 
oxng in France is worthy of particular attention. French pugilists were at first trained 
by Lavigne, the American light-weight champion, who defeated Burge at the National 
Sporting Club, and later by Erne, also an American. The style of these men can be 
traced in their pupils, of whom Carpentier and Ledoux have been most prominent. 
Carpentier (b. 1894) is one of the most promising boxers of the day. In spite of his 
youth, he defeated the English middle-weight champion, J. Sullivan, in two rounds at 
Monte Carlo, and easily accounted for two of the best English welter-weights, S, Burns 
and Joseph. But he lost to F, Klaus at Dieppe in the spring 1912, and in October to 
Papke in a fight for the middle-weight championship. He is a borer of polished style, 
but not perhaps equal to some of his American rivals in in-fighting and hard hitting. 
Ledoux is a sturdy bantam-weight who has both stamina and hittmg power. After 
losing to Stanley, che English champion, he took his revenge decisively. Pugilism is 
now much in vogue in France and may be said to have completely displaced the savate 
(la boxe Francaise). In England Bombardier Wells, a man of a remarkable reach of 
some 80 inches, holds a heavy-weight championship and the Lonsdale belt. He was 
not, however, regarded in 1912 as comparable to the heavy weights of the past, such as 
Jackson, Sullivan, Corbett and Fitzsimmons. His victory over Storbeck, a South 
African, who in 1909 very easily won the amateur championship, is the chief basis of his 
reputation. On the other hand, in J. Driscoll of Cardiff, Great Britain is believed to 
possess the most skilful boxer of the day, He has won the Lonsdale belt for feather- 
weights three times in succession, and has gained convincing victories in America, but 
failed in an ill-advised attempt to beat the light-weight champion, F. Welsh, who, when 
insufficiently trained, was defeated by Matt. Wells, an amateur ex-champion. This 
result was reversed in November 1912, Stanley (b. 1882) retains the bantam champion- 
ship, chiefly by his height and reach and the facility with which he is trained for a com- 
hat. Whatever else may be said of the heavy-weight champion of the world, the negro, 
Jack Johnson, he is well qualified by physique, skill and quickness to compare with any 
boxer of the past; but another American negro, Langford, who in Australia twice beat 
McVea without being hit, though at a disadvantage of 24 st. and 4 inches of stature, is 
perbaps even more wonderful as a boxer pure and simple. 

Boxing has certainly suffered from the American use of rough tactics and clinching, as 
well as by the price which is demanded by champions for their appearance in the ris 





Stipulations are made for a certain sum to be paid win or lose. In a match at Sydney, 
Burns, the loser, received £6,000, and Johnson, the victor, £1,100. Difficulty has also been 
found 'in obtaining the services of referees. In the reaction provoked by excessive 


clinching, what is called the ‘clean. ik" has been enforced in Australia and Asnerica, with 
the effect of preventing quite legitimate in-fighting. 

‘The Amateur Boxing Association championships were won in 1915 by W. W. Allen 
(bantam weights) H. Bavers (feather weights), A. Spenceley (ight weights), W. Child (middle 
weights) W. Hazell (heavy weights). Allen regained his title in 1912: the other winners in 
the same order of weights were G. R. Baker, R. Marriott, E. V, Chandler, R. Smith. 

Bridge. 

A modification of the trick values in auction bridge has recently come into general 
use. The new values are as follows: spades 2; clubs 6; diamonds 7; hearts 8; “ lilies ” 
{or royal spades) 9; no trumps 10. The advantages of this method are that (r) specula- 
tive declarations of no trumps are discouraged, (2) the preponderating value of red suits 
is diminished, (3) a situation is brought about in which the declaring side is placed at a 
disadvantage. On the other hand it is objected that in the bidding the strength and na- 
ture of the hands are often so thoroughly disclosed as to detract from the interest of the 


play. 
Chess. 
While the number of chess players and of professionals entitled to the rank of masters 
incmgasea continually and international tournaments are becoming common events, no 
‘exact proportion exists between the demand for prize competitions and professional 
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exhibitions and the supply. as a rule European tournaments receive so many applica- 
tions from candidates that a selection is with difficulty made for the masters’ contests, 
and supplementary classes are frequently included in the programme. On the other 
hand, in England, though amateur talent abounds and opportunities for using first 
class play are eagerly welcomed, professional chess is by no means abundant. 

Next to the veteran Blackburne, Burn is the most prominent English master. France is 
not nowadays represented in masters’ tournaments; but Russia is prolific of players of every 
degree, and so are the Dual Monarchy and Germany. But it is the “' Rodern school "* 
fathered by Steinitz, adopted by Dr. Tarrasch, and ht to perfection by Dr. Lasker, 
the present champion, which has for some years been predominant. It is characterised by 
academic soundness rather than brilliancy. In the it isive matches between Lasker and 
Schlechter, and between Schlechter and Tarrasch, the players permitted themselves no 
variety of Opening oF of tactics, but were content with playing variations based on preliminary 
analysis, and with avoiding enterprise or complications in the middle game, unless forced 
upon them in some cases by exigencies of the battle. Of the younger masters, Rubinstein, 
who has been conspicuously successful, has also of late made sound position play his 
principal aim. Masters adhering to the romantic style (Morphy's), like the late ‘Tehigorin, 
and to a modification tempered to modern demands, like Janowsky, Mieses, Spielmann and 
Marshall—in fact, masters with an individuality of style and a capacity for producing inter- 
esting games—save the game from degenerating into dull academic precision. Janowsky, 
though he did not do himself justice in his match with the champion, is, at his best, a player of 
commanding personality and exceptional strategic power; Mieses is distinguished by enter- 

rise and tactical cleverness over the board; Spielmann is capable of producing. specimens of 
Boek soundness and brilliancy; Marshall's daring verges on recklessness, while on a high 
level of all round efficiency; Niemzovitch has displayed considerable ingenuity and originality, 

At the San Sebastian tournament in1911, J. R. Capablanca, a young player from Havana, 
already famous, having beaten Marshall ina set match, accepted the place originally reserved 
for Dr, Lasker, and won the chief prize from the leading players of the day. His style, though 
at times tempered to the exigencies of the score sheet, was brilliant enough to cause him to 
be hailed as a new Morphy. It was hoped that he might be able to play a match for the 
championship; but hitherto Dr. Lasker has declined his challenge under the plea of having 
been insulted by Capablanca in the wording of a counter proposition to some clauses of the 
conditions proposed for the match. In the meantime Dr. Lasker has accepted Rubinstein's 
challenge, who of late has achieved several successes at San Sebastian, Postyén and in the 
Russian Championshi Tournament. Teichmann won the Carlsbad Tournament of 1911 
in grand style, while Niemzovitch aod Spielmann ran Rubinstein at San Sebastian very close. 
Of*younger masters Russia may boast a bevy, of whom Alechin is the best, while young 
Breyer of Budapest promises to take high rank among the masters of the day. 


Coaching and Driving. 

Undoubtedly the advent of the motor-car has caused a great diminution in the num- 
ber of horses kept solely for driving. In London, in every continental European town, 
and in the cities of the United States, mechanical traction has practically taken the 
place of the horse. But motor-cars are still beyond the reach of the countryman who 
drives a gig, and of the small suburban tradesman who sends out his wares in a harse- 
drawn vehicle. In Great Britain few people now breed harness horses, except those of 
the hackney breed, the best of which are of considerable value, not only for the show 
ring, but because there still exists a small and wealthy public which will pay highly for 
possession of the smart stepper. The breeding and exhibiting of harness horses possessed. 
of high action both in England and America is now quite a business, but it is confined, 
to a not very Jarge number of enthusiasts, and is in no way a national affair. In the 
United States there are the trotters, and the standard bred horses, and both these breeds 
are in a flourishing condition, and not in the least likely to undergo a slump. 

The pastime of driving, as is only natural with the motor-car so much to the fore, is 


in the hands of a few; but in London and its neighbourhood there has been, in the last four 
or five years, a considerable revival of four-in-hand driving, due in a great degree to the 
institution of the International Horse Show at Olympia, and to the establishing of the Coach- 
ing Marathons and Corinthian Cups. These contests, one of which attracted as many as 
twenty teams, have shown that the coach horses of the present day are better and more 
valuable animals than those of past ions, and that the art of driving four horses has 
by no means been impaired. Indeed the good “whip” of the present day has to contend 
with increased traffic everywhere, and with such fresh varieties of road users as the traction 
engine, the tramear, the motor bus and the taxicab. Yet the driver of horses can hald his 
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own; and this also applies to those who have charge of the public coaches, in which direction 
there has been some revival both in Great Britain and the United States, All over the 
world the best barness horses are better and more valuable than they have ever been belore, 
though it is certain that in most countries their numbers are decreasing. 


Coursing. 

Competition between greyhounds of different countries is attended with almost 
insuperable difficulties. Australians from time to time have sent dogs to the Waterloo 
Cup, meeting with but little success—perhaps through the effect of the long sea voyage. 
Coursing has become popular in France. The French Greyhound Club has leased a 
fine ground at Tremblay near Paris, where many meetings are held every year. Having 
purchased some of the best English blood for breeding purposes, French coursers are 
naturally anxious to send dogs to Altcar, and have more than once approached the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in England with a view to the relaxation of the 
quarantine regulations. On the other hand English greyhounds are frequently sent 
abroad, even to countries as distant as Argentina, where many meetings have been held; 
and it is very rarely that they do not prove their superiority. In France for instance 
the majority of the stakes have been won by English bred dogs. Nevertheless some 
British breeders believe that the dogs now produced, while possessing speed, are defi- 
cient in stamina; and one breeder at least has decided to make the experiment of cross- 
ing with the Afghan hound, a slow animal remarkable for staying powers. One of this. 
breed was imported by Lieut. M. H. Lucas, of the Indian Army (37th Lancers), who 
bought him from a caravan of Afghans passing through Zhob, Baluchistan. The dog is 
now at the stud in Northumberland, and the career of his produce will be watched with 
much interest. ‘The pre-eminence of the English greyhound has been proved in Hun- 
gary, where coursing, or at Jeast the pursuit of the hare with greyhounds, has been prac- 
tised frometime immemorial. The typical Hungarian dog was undoubtedly slow, but 
he was endowed with wonderful courage; and before the National Coursing Clubs 
(England) rules were adopted, the most sought after greyhound was the one that could 
bring his hare down, no matter what obstacles he might be called upon to negotiate. 
Since those days the Hungarian coursers have imported many English dogs; and the 
result has been highly interesting for the reason that few stakes are won but by an 
English bred dog, or one possessing English blood. Coursing has also been taken up 
in Russia with the support of the Grand Duke Nicholas, on whose estate at Perchino, 
about 200 miles south of Moscow, meetings are regularly held. 

No other coursing event of importance in the world is held under such conditions as the 
Russian Waterloo Cup. | After the snows have disappeared the sun exerts such power that 
coursing during the day is out of the question. it is therefore necessary that a start should 
be made at about two o'clock in the morning, or as soon as there is sufficient light; and as a 
rule eighty courses are decided before nine o'clock. In gu Dendromys, the winner of the 
Barbican Cup in England, was purchased by the Grand Duke Nicholas, and he was beaten 
in the final Flower Glen, also English . In 1912 Bachelor's Ball II, a prominent 
performer in England, and rinnec up for the Barbican Cup, was securell by Count Chere- 
méteff, and won the Russian Waterloo Cup, defeating Thekan in the last round. Thekan 
was bred in Russia, but is by Prince Plausible who ran second for the Waterloo Cup at Altcar 
in 1905. The borzois are frequently tested in Russia with hares. It has been held by many 
authorities that the E, sh yhound would beat the borzois if entered to wolves, being 
certainly souch the quicker, while possessing quite as much courage: but the Russian dog has 

it advantage in weight. In addition to the stakes for g1 unds, at the last. meeting 

in Russia py the Grand, Duke Nicholas there were several events for borzois. 

Considerable interest was attached to the English Waterloo Cup both in 1911 and 1912 
owing to the fact that puppies played so imy mt a part. In 1911 the winner and runner 
up were in their first season, Sir R. W. B. “Jardine’s Jabberwock, by Bachelor's Acre from 
Forreater’s Favour, beating Mr. P. St ‘s Silk and Scarlet, by Earl's Court from Gay 
Feather, in the final; and in 1912 Mr. E. L. Townshend's Tide Time, nee Foe from 
Fast Waves, beat another puppy in Mr. F. Alexander's Adversary, by Glenfield trom Alter- 


native. 
. Cricket. 
For more than two years past public attention has been concentrated on inter- 
national cricket. The visit of a South African team to Australia in rgro~11 served as 


% 
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a pitelude to the so-called triangular tournament of ror2, and i the meantime an English 
team under the management of the Marylebone Cricket Club carried. through a wonder- 
fully successful tour in Australia in 1911-12. 

South Africans in Australia hardly did as well as had been expected, ‘Their strength 
was considered to Mie chiefly in their bowling, but they were disappointed by the inability 
of A, E. Vogler, on whom miuch reliance was placed, to do justice to his reputation. On the 
other hand they found Australian batting in ite prime. In eleven-a-side matches as many 
as fifteen Auetralian batsmen averaged more than 30 runs an innings against the Sout! 
Africans, and eleven of them more than go runs. The most formidable were V. T. Trumper, 
who exceeded 7g mans an innings and in Test matches averaged 57, W. Bardeley, W. W. 
Armstrong, C. Kellewey, C. G. acartney and V.S, Ransfos the Al i i 
of no very high quality, though W. J. Whitty was very co: 
was able to match the South African’ googly ” bowling with a similar style, had a greet share 
in winning two Test matches. For the th Africans, G. A. Faulkner, besides bowling 
well, batted with wonderful certainty, failing in none of the Test matches to make at least 
100 runs in the two innings. The South Africans won the third Test match by 38 runs at 
Adelaide, but they lost the remaining four; and they were also beaten once by Victoria and 
twice by New South Wales. Three of the twenty-two matches were drawn. 

‘The tour of the M.C.C. team was extraordinarily successful. Of 18 eleven-a-side matches 
the first Test match, played at Sydney, alone was lost; four were drawn and 18, including four 
Test matches, were won. The strength of the English team was found principally in the 
bowling of Barnes and F. R. Foster. Both these bowlers ate above m pace and of 
great Somer. Barnes has a fine command of the leg break with the other break as a 
variation, and Foster, while often causing the ball ta swerve in the air, has a remarkably 

juick rise from the pitch, and on that account is well suited by fast‘wickets. The batting of 
lobbs, Rhodes, Woolley, G. Gunn and J. W. Hearne contributed much to the success of 
their side, while J. W. H. T. Douglas, who acted as captain, was of value both as a resolute 
and patient batsman and as a fast bowler of et precision and a mastery of the swerve. 
Douglas, who took up the captaincy on P. F. Warner being incapacitated early in the tour 
by serious illness, distinguished himself by his cotrect judgment and his unfailing presence of 
mind in the important matches. The batting of Hobbe has never been excelled in Anglo- 
Australian contests, Invariably sent in first, he played innings of 187, 178 and 126 not out 
in Test matches, His first-wicket partnership with Rhodes in the fourth match at Mel- 
bourne amounted to 323 tuns—the greatest first-wicket partnership for a Test match—and 
the whole innings aggregated 589. The fifth match was won after the English team had 
144 rune in arrears on the first innis ‘The Australian bowling again seemed to be 
less dangerous than in previous years; but H. V. Hordern was always lormidable. He had 
a principal hand in winning the first match for Australia and took five wickets in each 
innings of the last match. 

At the end of 1910 a team sent to South Africa by the M.C.C. won two and lost three 
Test matches. In spite of the brilliancy of Hobbs, the batting was weak on the whole, and 
it could not cope with the bowling of G. A. Faulkner and Vogler, who took 6§ out of 85 
wickets. Faull was also by far the best of the South African batsmen, having an average 
of 60.55 runs in the Test matches to the € 1:37 ‘of Hobbs. 

In consequence of the exceptionally bad weather of the summer of 1912 the Triangular 
‘Tournament in England was a complete failure. From the first the South African team was 
unlucky, several players, and notably Faulkner, being at one time or other more or less 
incapacitated, while they also seemed to be more adversely affected by the slow wickets than 
their apponents. They were without the assistance of Vogler. On the other hand Australia 
was unable to send to England a representative team. A dispute in which several of the 
foremost players were at variance with the Australian Board of Control prevented the 
inclusion in the party of Trumper, Hill, Armstrong, and Ransford. The weather, however, 
did not permit a convincing trial of st between the English and Australian teams. Of 
three matches arranged only one was finished; and that one was much interrupted by rain, 
being concluded with difficaity in four days at the Oval on a treacherous wicket. It was 
dectsively won by England, who had the advantage of greater experience of such conditions 
and bowling much better suited to them. England defeated South Africa at Lords, Leeds 
and the Oval, and Australia had two easy victories at Manchester and Lords. Throughout 
this series of matches sudden spells of successful bowling were aurpricingly common. In 
more than one of these Pegler (South Africa) was concerned; and it was ciirious that his 
periods of effectiveness would occur without any apparent cause when the batting had for 
some time been more or less dominant. In the first match between South Africa and Aus- 
tralia at Manchester, J. T. Matthews (Australia) the “hat trick” in both innings— 
an unprecedented feat: Pegler took six Ey k it Leeds for 16 runs sehen 204 ad 
been scored for four wickets: G. R. Hazlitt (Australia) againet England at the closed 
an innings in which five wickets were down me 7. for the addition of 5 runs. 

A team of Indians visited England in 1911 played ¥4 matches, losing ten, but beat- 
ing Leicestershire and Lincolnshire. Lord Hawke took a team to Argentma in 1912-12. 
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A new method of deciding the English County Championship was tried in ro11, and 
although not giving general satisfaction was rensined in 1912. With the idea of discouraging 
the players from secning at drawn matches, five points were given for a win, and three points 
(with one point to the losing side) for a first-i victory. This purely arbitrary mode of 
reckoning, which had for some time been the rule of the minor countics, assisted Warwickshire 
to win the championship in 1911, but they probably also profited by having no matches with 
some of the strongest counties. The fast wickets were favourable to several of the Warwick- 
shire batsmen, and still more to the ling of F. R. Foster and Field. Kent would have 
been firet according to the old reckoning: | iddiesex were third, and Lancashire fourth. In. 
T912 the wet wickets were adverse to Warwickshire, but suited Northamptonshire, whose 
hada strong ted sever of thei younger heofemtonalssoedag maser ince maesees 

ng team, several of their assisting mat in their success, 
Kent took the third place and Lancashire the fourth. if 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar (Ranjitsinjhi) played in several county and other first 
class matches in 1912, and showed that be had lost little or nothing of his old skill in batting. 
Oxford beat Cambridge in 1911 through the excellence of P. R, LeCouteur’s slow bowling, 
which was of varied style but was cl as ing to the “googly” order. | Cambridge 
won a very close match in 1912 largely by the fine all-round play and captaincy of E. L. Kidd. 
Eton in both Years won against Harrow. 

Good fast bowling is scarcer than ever in first-class cricket. Many bowlers have culti- 
vated the delivery of the swerve, the ball being so held that the seam, while rotating vertically, 
lies a little to the right or left of the line from ‘to wicket. The “ googly" has made litt! 
progress, though it was effectively used by H. V. Hordern in Australia. The plan of bowling 
at the leg stump, or even at the batsman’s ee. riginated by Hirst, has been perfected by 
other left-handed bowlers, notably Dean and'F R Foster. in batting, back Hay and on 
side hitting are prevalent, and the right foot is shifted without compunction. In con- 

uence of these developments the setting of the field has transcended all the old customs, 
and positions are assigned for which the game has no vocabulary. 


Croquet. 

One of the causes to which the decline—amounting almost to extinction—of croquet 
was attributed some thirty years back, was the modification of the conditions of the 
game to suit the requirements of the most skilful players. When the 32 in. hoops were 
introduced the game became too difficult to be popular. The same difficulty has been 
reasserting itself. For many years the Croquet Association has been continually revis- 
ing its laws to meet the increasing skill of the foremost players—nowadays by no means 
a small class. The small hoops no longer constitute any serious obstacle to the making 
of long breaks. In spite of the provision of “ baulks,” in order to secure an open shot 
for a player as soon as his opponent has finished a turn, it is realised that the player who 
first gets possession of the balls has the chances overwhelmingly in his favour. The 
laws committee of the Croquet Association has been discussing several proposals for 
making the game more difficult. The most favoured of these are: (1) playing with 
either ball of the side; (2) the reintroduction of a cage in the middle of the ground; (3) 
the turn to cease if any ball is sent off the ground after the first croquet has been made. 
The tactics of croquet have undergone but little change of jate, except that the best 
exponents (and there is nothing which now shows the quality of a player more than the 
way the balls are left at the finish of @ turn) almost invariably go out for a break, thus 
following the example of the present champion, Mr. C. L. O’Callaghan,—and that the 
art of “' peeling ”—especially in handicaps—is greatly on the increase. 

The principal competitions of 1911 and 1912 resulted as follows:—Open championship, 
(ort) Er Wiaker, iota) C. £- O'Callaghan: ladies! championship, (19:1) Miss E. Reig, 
1912) Miss Simeon; gentleren's gold medal, (1911, r932) . L, O'Callaghan; ladies’ 
medal, rg) Miss N.S. L. Gilchrist, (r9ta) Lady Julian Parr; champion, asl (1gtt) H. 
Maxwell Browne, (192) P, D. Matthews; " champion cup, (1911) Mrs. R. C. J. Beaton, 
(1912) Mies D. M. ‘Standring. 
Curling.’ = 


‘The winter of roro—rr was soft; that of 1911-12, after beginning badly, later afforded 
excellent sport. During the latter part of January and the first week of February 1912 
there was unique activity both in Scotland and Switzerland; and at the same time the 
Scottish’team in Canada reached the climax of their tour at Winnipeg. 

4S Gieditand, for the second time since 1903, it was ponsible to hold the Grand Match. 
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Though it was necessary to wait till the ice was five inches thick before announcing this 
event, and though considerable notice had to be given, yet the ice held long enough ta enable 
2,000 players to take part at Carsbreck on February 2. As usual the South beat the North. 
The International Match (England v. Scotland), fixed a day too late, wes spoilt by the 
weather, It had not been played in the open since 1907. The rinks, of at least their skips, 
were deliberately selected, making the match genuinely representative, a place in the team 
having hitherto depended on inclination to enter and luck in the ballot. After several 
English victories (Including 1911), Scotland won in r912 at Craigielands Loch by an average 
of six shots a rink, over 24 rinks. "Curling facilities have been multiplied not only by the use 
of sprinkled asphalt rinks but by the opening of ice-palaces in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
in Switeerland, curling has increased in populacty, it being possible to play in milder 

weather than suite most other winter sports. centre of chief activity has moved from 
the Engadine to the Oberland, partly because of Grindelwald’s victories in the Jackson Cup 
in 1911-12 necessitating the competition being held at Grindelwald (instead of or St. 
Moritz) until they lose it. In the International Bonspiel Mr. McGeoch's Manchester rink 
won in 1911 and 1912. 

During their tour in Canada the Scottish touring team lost by 16, 47, 61 and 31 shote on 
six rinks in their four international matches—an average of six shots a rink, 


Cycling. 

Interest in bicycle racing was maintained with difficulty during rorx, despite the 
continued increase in the use of the bicycle for utility and recreation. The World’s 
Championstips held at Rome early in June resulted in the Englishmen, Bailey and 
Meredith, winning the one kilometre and 100 kilometres amateurontests, and Ellegard 
winning the kilometre professional race. In 1912 the World’s Championships held at 
Chicago resolved themselves practically into duels between American and French pro- 
fessionals, out of which Kramer, the United States representative, emerged successful, 
The fact that the cycling contest at the Olympic Games was a road race gave a great 
fillip to that form of the sport and led to quite unexpected results. As the leading road- 
racing country England was looked upon as the inevitable winner, but anticipations 
were entirely falsified, for Lewis, a South African, accomplished the fastest time, and 
the Swedish team (Friborg, Malm and Persson) placed their country first. ‘The race, 
however, was greatly influenced by the order of the draw for places. 

Motor cycling made great progress in 1911, but mostly in Great Britain, Germany 
being a fair second. The only international events of sporting importance were the 
Tourist trophy races held by the Auto Cycle Union of Great Britain m the Isle of Man 
on June goth and July 3rd. On the former date Evans won the junior event for engines 
of less than about 3 H-P., and on the latter Godfrey won the senior race in which the 
power practically was limited to about 4 H.-P. The expansion of motor cycling in 1912 
was much more rapid, and general and international contests are likely to be multiplied. 
The chief sporting events, however, were again the Tourist Trophy races in the Iste of 
Man. The junior event was won by Bashall and the senior by Applebee. The chjef 
mechanical development of the year was the evolution of the cycle-car—a four-wheeled 
motor cycle, which formed the feature of the London Olympic Motor Cycle Show in 
November 1912. 





Fencing. 

For the advancement of international intercourse it is desirable, as recent events 
have demonstrated, that an effort should be made to assimilate both the rules and the 
‘accepted canons of foil and epic fencing as practised in different European contests. 
For instance, the rule as to the “ target ” adopted by the Swedish committee was re- 
garded in France as so unsatisfactory that, by way of protest, no French team was sent 
to Stockholm for the Olympic contests, nor in fact was France even represented in the 
épée and sabre competitions. The Italians also declined the epée matches because the 
longer weapon which they affect was not admissible. In the French rules the upper 
part pf the sword arm is assailable. The new rule adopted by the Amateur Fencing 
Association, but not yet applied to the foils championship, counts hits on the upper part 
of the sword arm, if in the judge’s opinion it has intercepted the point when this would 
otherwise have reached the chest. Under the Swedish Olympic rule the sword arm was 
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completely excluded, except that the jury could count a hit on the head, arm, dy hand 
as valid, if the recipient had effaced the target by adopting an ungamly or irregular 
Position, or, instead of making a parry, covered the target with head, arm or hand. 
‘Much of the fencing at Stockholm was open to the charge of being rough and unghinly. 
The gold medals were won as follows: individual foils, N. Nadi, Italy; individual épée, 
P. Anspach, Belgium; individual sabre, Fuchs, Hungary. The ¢pée team contest was 
won by Belgium, with Great Britain second, and Holland third, the sabre team by 
Hungary with Austria seoond and Holland third. 

‘The Grande Semaine of 1911 was held in Rouen instead of Paris. France retained the 
International Cup by beating Belgium (24-18) and Great Britain (26-12). In the Ostend 
week Great Britain beat Holland (15-14), but lost to Belgium (16-11) and France e pul 
A representative British team for the first time took part in the sabre contest and did well, 
dosing to Bohemia, who took the first (5-4), Holland (5-3), and Belgium (4-2). No 
British team could be sent to the Grande Semaine of 1912 on account of the Olympic Gamea. 
France beat Belgium for the International Cup (22-18); Baron de Eynde carried off the 
ete championship, and Lieut. Perrodin the sabre championship. With the épée at Ostend 

‘rance beat Belgium (16-11) and Great Britain (22-5). With the sabre Belgium defeated 
France and Italy: and France defeated Italy. M.Gravier, France, was first with the épée: 
M. Hennet, Belgium, with the sabre. 

The British amateur foils championship fell in 913 to E. M. Amphlett, in 1912 to P. G. 
Doyne, after a tie with G. R, Alexander, R. M. P. Willoughby and P. M. Davson. The 
amateur €pée champion of 1911 was J. P. Blake, in 3912 the title fell to R, Montgomerie. 
W. Hammond, sabre champion of 19i3, was replaced in 1912 by Captain C. Van der Byl. 
Miss G. Daniell won the ladies’ championship in 1911 and 1912, after fighting off with Miss 
J. Johnstone in 1911 and with the Misses C. A. Walker and A. B, Walker in 1912. 


Football. 

The Rugby Game.—Although no distinct new phase has lately been observable in 
the manner in which Rugby football is played, the method of attack by means of con- 
certed runs by half-backs and three quarter-backs becomes yearly more indubitably 
stereotyped. The play of the forwards is subordinated to this leading idea. Even 
when the ground and the weather make the passing of the ball extremely difficult, while 
enhancing the effectiveness of dribbling, the same style of play is generally attempted 
and often with some success, On the other hand, as the counter moves are better 
‘understood, the attack has been varied by the artifice of kicking across the ground, and 
the forwards get some opportunity of using their skill in dribbling in the scrambling 
play thus brought about. So much depends on the first possession of the ball in the 
strummage, whether for the purpose of heeling or wheeling, that various tricks and 
manoeuvres have been attempted. By an improvement on the tactics of the famous 
‘New Zealand team, the forwards on forming a scrummage sometimes bring up a man 
suddenly into their front row on the side nearest to the player who is about to put the 
ball in play. This forward, being unobstructed, is said to gain the “loose head,” and 
is at an advantage in getting the ball with his feet. In order to check this trick, the 
International Board has declared that the ball is not fairly in a scrummage until it has 
passed a player on each side. It follows that the leading row of forwards must contain 
at least two, if not three players, though no rule exists to this effect; also that the out- 
side forward who has the first chance of playing the ball may be penalised, if he does so, 
for preventing the ball from being fairly placed in the scrummage. This consequence, 
though logical, is not universally accepted. By new legislation penalties have been 
enacted for wilful knocks-on and throws-forward, and for wilful throws into touch. 

The Ri me, though exceedii lar in some districts, has lost ground in the 
west of Ei Fe and even a South ay, Pere ‘the rivalry of ‘Association football. Its 
proses in France, however, has been Early in 1981, a French team for the 

irst time was victorious in an international match, beating Scotlandin Paris. French players 

are remarkable for impetuosity, speed and quickness in starting, which last quality makes 

in defence. tn the same ecason Wales beat Engiind, Ireland, Scotland and 

; Trelaid beat England, Scotland and France; England at Twickenham beat Scotland 

andFrance. In 1912 all the international matches that took place in the United Kingdom 
‘ also unde “ United States” below. og 
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were won by the fifteen playing in its own country. England defeated Wales and {reland, 
but narrowly lost to Scotland. Ireland beat ‘ nd and Wales, and Wales beat Scotland. 
Inno match was France victorious. The University match went in favour of Oxford in 1910 


and 1911, the disablement of a Cam! juarter-back, B. R. Lewis, apparently turn. 
ing the scale in the first match. Carl won by 2 goals toa try in 1912. ‘agby football 
was omitted from the Olympic imme at im. A strong South African team 


began a tour in Great Britain in the autumn of 1912. After gaining several decisive victories 
over counties the South Africans fost to Newport, were with great difficulty victorious over 
Ltanelly, the United Services and London, beat both the universities, were narrowly beaten 
at Twickenham by another London fifteen and easily beat Scotland at Edinburgh, avenging 
the defeat sustained by the South African team @ 1906 They next gained their most deci- 
sive victory at Dublin, securing 36 points against I1 , and beat Wales by a try at Cardiff, 
but lost to Swansea by the same margin. 


Association Foajball.—The wide dissemination of Association football not only in 
Europe but also in the other continents is illustrated by the fact that 4 tour was under- 
taken in Brazil im 1910 by the Corinthian F. C. and another in North America in 1911- 
12, There are now many clubs in Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and Chile. Amateur 
international football has been affected by a dissension among English clubs dating from 
1907. In consequence of the Football Association insisting upon the admission of 
professional clubs (so-called) to the district associations, a large number of amateur 
clubs, including the University College, and public schools clubs, seceded to form the 
Amateur Football Association. The officers of the army, while sympathisitig with the 
seceders, considered it advisable for the sake of regimental football to retain their con- 
nection with the Football Association, But in 1or1-12 they used their influence to 
Promote a reconciliation, A conference was held at which fhe delegates of the two 
associations only failed to arrive at an agreement because the older body would not 
accept an arrangement by which the younger could receive the adherence of newly- 
formed amateur clubs. The Federation Internationale de Football Associations, com- 
manding the support of most of the countries of Europe, including the Football Associa- 
tion, is necessarily cut off from intercourse with the Amateur Football Association. 
This, however, is in alliance with the Bohemian Football Association and with many 
French clubs belonging to the Union de Sociétés Francaises de Sports Athlétiques. 


International matches played by England with other countries are no longer representa- 
tive of English amateur football. The A. F. A., although allowed a representative on the 
British Olympic Council, was debarred from sending an eleven to the Olympic Games. 
Nevertheless an amateur team organised by the Football Association was able to win the 
Olympic trophy, beating Denmark in the final round by four-goals to two, after easier 
victories over Finland and Hungary. The Holland eleven gained the third place. The 
matches were played in very hot weather in July. The playing serengeh of the Enghsh 
Football Association is largely 7 i, and therefore cannot be ibited in contests 
with continental players, thoagh occasional visits to the continent have deen paid by pro+ 
fessional teams. The amateur elevens of the Football Association won matches with Wales, 
Belgium, France and Holland in 1910-11, but lost to Ireland and could draw with Ger- 
many. fn 1911-12, besides their victories at the Olympic Games, they defeated Ireland, 
Wales, Denmark, Holland and Belgium. The Amateur Football Association teams were 
consistently victorious, beating Wales and France in both seasons and in October 1911 
winning 2 close match with Bohemia in Prague by 2 Fels, tor. The full representative 
elevens of the Football Association defeated Feland an Wales in r91t and drew with Scot- 
land. freland lost to Waleeand Scotland, and Scotland drew with Wales. In 1912 Ei 
and Scotland again played an indecisive match, but both beat Wales and Ireland; Wales 
lost three gists arg As an entertainment fessional football is as popular ag ever. More 
than 127,000 spectators attended the v. Scotland match of 1912 in Glasgow. The 
Footbal} Association Cup was won in 1911 by Bradford City after a drawn match with New- 
castle United; in 1912 by Barnsley after a drawn match with West Bromwich Atbion. The 
championship of the Football League was carried off by Manchester United in ror1, by 
Blackburn Rovers in 1912. The principal of the Amateur Foothell Association wa, 
won in 1911 by the Old Malvernians, in 192 by Oxford City. ‘The Arthur Dunn Cup fhe 

ublic. schoo! clubs fell to the Old Reptonians in 1911 and to the Old Malvernians in 1wa5 
rd won the University match in 1911 somewhat unexpectedly, but lost to Cambrid: two 
1912. No substantial alteration has been made in the laws of the game or in the tactent a 
the players, excapt that the goal keeper in Football Association matches is now probllene- 
front using his hands outside the apace called the penalty area. ‘bys 
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Golf. 

By the introduction of the rubber-cored ball a phase in the evolution of golf was 
initiated which cannot yet be safely said to have culminated. The ingenuity of invent- 
ors has supplied balls with heavy cores of various materials, and these are tightly bound 
with rubber thread and an outer casing of gutta percha. A small ball of high specific 
gravity combined with great elasticity is now in general use, and is of course found partic- 
ularly advantageous in » strong adverse wind. Not only have cluba and courses been 
modified to meet the development of the ball, but attempts have been made to obtain 
a reversion to the “ gutty ” or at least the adoption of a standard pall for important 
competitions, A memorial addressed to the committee managing the British amateur 
championship in zor2, though signed by a large number of leading players, failed to effect 
a reform, because the committee did not consider itself to be competent to pass what 
amounted to 4 legislative measure. There is 2 consensus among the most authoritative 
professionals, as well as amateurs, concerning this question. it is held that the new 
ball does not sufficiently penalise, and, in fact, does not invariably perialise to any extent 
the not quite perfectly delivered stroke. In this way it directly impairs the game ns a 
test of skill, Indirectly, the action of luck is favoured by the elaborate hazards with 
which courses are often embellished, and the somewhat fantastic slopes given to putting 
greens in order that they may not be too easy. It is further argued by Vardon and 
other teachers that an undesirable kind of stroke is fostered by a ball which when driven 
Jow and “ pulled ” can be made to travel a great distance after pitching. On the other 
hand, ft can hardly be maintained that the worse player is enabled habitually to defeat 
the better; and it is undeniable that the majority of golfers would be reluctant to aban- 
don a ball which appears to flatter their skill. The rubber-cored ball indeed may be 
credited with much of the universal popularity of golf. In America the wonderfully 
rapid spread of the game has induced municipalities to lay out public courses, of which 
the leng course in Jackson Park, Chicago—one of four belonging to the city—may be 
va corational ite is by hampionships. After winning th 

international intercourse encouraj championships. ter winning the 
Britiah amateur chusnponship in Tout Mes Wacol Hilton teecean aly ensayed to earty of 
the amateur championship of the United States. He was less fortunate in 1912, when the 
competition took place in very bot weather and Mr. J. D. Travers won. ~The American open 
‘Tournament was Fined in both by J. J M’Dermott. The French amateur champion- 
ship was captured by Hon. M. ott, M. being the foremost native competitor; but 
in spite of an invasion of British champions—Ray, Vardon, Taylor and Braid among them-- 
a French player, Jean Gassiat of Chantilly, was first in the professional championship pf 
1932 at La Boulie, with 4 score of 289 for four rounds of the course. A competition at Baden 
Baden, for which the title of championship of Germany was assumed, attracted a number of 
British and French professionals, and ie Taylor beating Ray after a tie. H. Vardon 
was the British champion of 1911, E. Ray of 1932; and Vardon in the latter year beat Ray 
in the final round of the News of the World competition. Mr. John Balt supplanted Mr. 
Hilton as amateur champion, winning the title at Westward Ho in 1912 for the eighth time 
in his unparalleled career, The fadies’ championship, which fell to Miss D. Campbell in 
IgI1, was won at Turnberry in the following year by Miss Gladys Ravenscroft. 

Of the many noteworthy additions which have been made to the literature of the 1e it 
must suffice to mention T! Royal and So imepag rpg by H. H. Hilton and mn 
G. Smith (1912): The Book of the Links, edited by Mastin Sutton (agta)s How to Play Golf 
by Harry Vardon (1912): The Naw Book of Golf, edited by Horace G. Hutchinson (2912). 

Hockey. 

Scarcely & year passes without some small alteration in the laws of hockey, if it be 

only the regulation of flag posts, which are now obligatory. They must be four feet in 

%* height, and must be placed at the centre paints of the side-lines and at the corners of the 

Eigbpound, ‘one yard outside the line. In the “‘ bully ” each player must strike the ground. 

are renfis own side of the ball and his opponent's stick alternately. Some latitude has been 

them stmded to the goalkeeper, who, except in a penalty bully, is allowed to kick the ball 

& Bn the circle and is not penalised, if, when he has stopped the ball with his hand, it 

ond Fah ads 30 a8 not to fall perpendicularly to the ground. It is no longer necessary in 
See als,g a comer hit for an attacking player to make the ball absolutely motionless, 
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Though hockey is largely played in several European countries it was excluded from tha 
Olympic ‘Games at Stockholm. fe pele the omission a tournament was held at Hamburg 
in October 1912, but this was only partially successful, ax but four teams took part init. An 
English team found strong opponents in a German team but defeated it, besides easil 
accounting for an Austrian gontingent. Initorr ind beat Wales (7-0), Scotland Go. 
France (4-0) and drew with Ireland (2-2). In 1912 nd beat Wales (6-3), Ireland (ios) 
and France (9-1), but lost to Scotland (1-2). “Though Scotland defeated England for the 
first tide, Ireland Beat Scotland (1-0) and Wales drew with Scotiand (2-2). Cambridge 
won the University match in 1911 e) but lost in 1912 (1-3). 

Ice Hockey, 0 popular in Canada, is increasingly played on the Continent of Europe. 
In 1909-10 a team composed of Canadians at Oxford took part in a tournament at Les Avants, 
and they have since made an annual tour through Europe during the Christmas vacation, 
visiting Belgium, Germany, Bohemia, Austria, Switzerland, France. On their last tour 
they noticed a vast improvement in the standard of play. In December 1911 and December 
1912 Cambridge teams beat Oxford teams at Murren by 2-0 and 1-0 respectively. Inter 
national tournaments are frequently held at Swiss winter resorts, but the contesting teams 


are rarely representative. 
Horse Racing. 


The most important changes which have occurred in connection with international 
turf matters of late are the suppression of racing in nearly every part of the United 
States (see under “ United States ” below), and the extraordinary rise in the value of 
blood stock in the Argentine Republic. Doubtless there was room for improvement as 
regards the great meetings formerly held in the Northern States of America; and it is 
generally thought that some of the laws forbidding the meetings may be rescinded at an 
early date. Meantime there has been a fall in the value of thoroughbred stock in the 
United States, and valuable English and French stallions which had been sent to Ameri- 
ca at big prices not many years agp have now been brought back to Europe; while a fair 
number of American bred yearlings are also imported to England and sold by auction 
at Newmarket every year. The breeding industry in the United States is quickly dy- 
ing out, but would be even more quickly resumed if racing were once more legalised, 
In the Argentine Republic four-figure yearlings are even more common than they are 
at Doncaster; and yet in September ro12 Messrs. Tattersall sold by auction, at the 
annual Doncaster sales, yearlings of the value of £110,000. In every part of Europe 
the value of the highest class of stallions has enormously increased; and now the posses- 
sor of a really great performer can always be sure of £30,000 and more if he desires to sell. 
In other respects the English turf is pursuing the even tenour of its way, Every year 
there are more runners, and more money to be run for; and, though it is only occasional- 
ly that horses of the very highest class are forthcoming, it is probable that the average 
standard of excellence is thoroughly maintained. On the continent of Europe, and 
especially in France, Germany, and Austria, the thoroughbred flourishes, and racing 
becomes more popular everywhere; but whereas in France there'is every encouragement 
for the long distance runner, the tendency in England is towards the development of 
speed, and important long distance races are by no means numerous. 

The form of the most prominent horses on the English turf during the season of 1911 was 
more consistent than in 1912. In the first place, Sunstar, by Suadridge-Doris, held his own 
against the best of the three-year-olds; and it is probable that he would have won the three 
leading events of the year but for breaking down after taking the Epsom Derby. He 
carried off the honours in the Two Th Guineas and the most important race of the 
year at Epsom, after which he was sent to the stud, much to the regret of his owner, who was 
justified in the hope that the colt would win the so-called “triple crown." In consequence 
of Sunstar’s inability to compete in the St. Leger, this race at Doncaster was deprived of 
tmauch of its usual interest, and Mr. T. Pilkington’s Prince Palatine, by Persimmon-Lady 
Lightfoot, won easily from what was undoubtedly a mediocre field of opponents. A note- 
worthy incident in connection with the leading thre Ft bigahoses of 1911 was that Stedfast, 
the second in the Epsom Derby, and Prince ine, the winner of the Doncaster St. a 
should have provided some of the most interesting racing of 1912. Asa matter of fact, the 
meetings of Stedfast and Prince Palatine were the leading features of the season; and it was 
@ moot point which was the better four-year-old. The exciting racing provided by these two 
horses was very welcome, eapecially as the three-year-olds in 1912 ran in 20 inconsistent a 
manner that in no case was any outstanding merit shown. Tagalie, a filly by Cyllene: 
Tagale, after securing the first place in the One Thousand Guineas, won the Epsom Derby, 
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a performagce which led many excelleat j to the belief that she was likely to prove 
ag exceptionally smart racehorse; but she unaccountably in the Cake, 2 Boe ake her 
‘victory, considered to be at hey mgrey. At was remarkable that in! ry Tagalie 
gl the way and wod with such ease that stamina was. to be ber strong point; 
Yel tn the Gaks abo led for a pare of the course and then failed to stay, finishing last. Tagalie 
‘also ran ina very disappointing manser in the St. Leger, which was won by Tracery, who 
had finished third to her in the Derby. It may be mentioned that Tracery was bred in 
America, as also was Sweeper'II, the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas. The former 
‘was, however, of English parentage. During the season of 1912 as many as eight owners 
won over £10,000 each in stakes, Mr. T. Pilkington, mainly by the aid of Prince Palatine, 
heading the ist with {20,822 and Lord Derby coming second with £17,333 
Huniing. 

British fox hunting still holds its own, in spite of such modern developments as 
barbed wire, increase of railways, excessive pheasant rearing, and the greater cost of 
maintenance of hunt establishments. In some districts the scene of operations of 
various hunts has been curtailed, owing to the expansion of the country towns, to the 
institution of small holdings near the towns, and to the fact that coal mining has greatly 
extended. But nevertheless every part of the country where hunting is possible has 
its pack of hounds, whether they be foxhounds, staghounds, harriers or beagles, and 
everywhere there are more people hunting every year, while the great expansion in the 
size of the fields is chiefly caused by the ever-increasing number of ladies who hunt. 
In this connection it can truthfully be said that there are a dozen lady foxhunters for 
every one that followed hounds a generation ago. Foxes are more plentiful than 
formerly; hounds are faster; and much of the hunting, especially in the most famous 
countries, is carried on at a higher speed than formerly. This means that hounds are 
taken from one covert to another at a canter, that there is no dawdling between the 
hunts, and that—at times—hounds are unable to do justice to their own hunting 
powers, because of the crowd pressing on from behind. 

Great Britain still takes the lead in foxhunting, but many hunt clubs have been estab- 
lished in the United States in recent years; there are in France over 300 hunts, the.quarry for 
which is deer, wolf, hare, and i iy fox and in the British colonies and in India hunting 


is carried on wherever it is possible. of the best English foxhounds has risen 
enormously, and good hunters are only to be secured at high figures. 


Lacrosse. 


It is generally held that the use of the lighter crosse with less rigid strings, introduced. 
by Canadian teams into England a few years back, has made lacrosse a Jess difficult 
game to acquire and has improved the general quality of team play. In the north of 
England several clubs have attained a high standard of attack play: but defence seems 
to have slightly deteriorated, mainly through the disuse of the body check: and this 
may tell against English sides when international matches are undertaken. 

The north of England is still uniformly superior to the south. The North and South 
match in 1911 and 1912 produced the identical score of 16 goals to 7._ The Stockport Chub, 
having won in both years the Northern Flags, beat Lee in the Club Championship by 15-5 
and 18-8, and the County Championship was twice taken by Cheshire. ¢ runners up to 
Stockport in 1911 were the Old Hulmeians, who lost aay aftera tiesje 1912 Albert Park were 
beaten,in the final by 7 goals to 3. For the Southern Flags Oxford University fought out the 
final match with Lee in 1911, and West London reached the final in 1912. “The University 
match of t91t was won by Cambridge at 8-3; in 1912 Oxford won at 9-4. a 

‘The competitions among the i Iubs of Canada ended in Vancouver winning 
the Minto Cup in 191 ‘after havi ‘beaten the holders (New Westminster) and the champions 
of eastern Canada (the Tecumseh team). In 1912 New Westminster regained the Cup, 
defeating Vancouver and Victoria, and then answering the challenge of Cornwall. 
The Manx Cup for amateur lacrosse is held by the Vancouver Athletics, who in 191t beat 
Toronto Juniors, and in 19%2 defeated Winnipeg (champions of the north-west) and St. 
Catherine (champions of the east). 

Lown-Tennis! 


In the countries where good turf is not generally available Jawn-tennis is satisfactori- 
ly cultivated on hard courts. The covered court form of the game was tecognised by 
See aloo under “United States” below. 
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inclusion in the Olympic programme in 1908; and the existence of a good coveted court 
in Stockholm enabled similar competitions to be carried out in 1922. Further, an open 
covered eourt championship has been instituted in Paris, French and German players, 
who ere now able to hold their own with British champions on grass, have proved them- 
selvts superior in the hard court. 
In Paris, O. Froitzheim carried off the Freoch championship in singles, and (with O. 
teeta tee erp heey ee i 
loubles, neres Me mot, ie 10} + Walgjng, com by 
doubles, pamentative of New Zealand. visited Londén and won the Covered Court 
Championship in 1911 and 1912. In the former year he was also victorious in doubles with 
M.J. Ee Ritchie, but in 1912 A. F. Wilding and S. N. Doust took the doubles championship, 
On the other hand, though Gobert and Decugis carried off the British doubles championship 
in 1911 at Wimbledon, no other successes fell to foreign competitors, the singles champion- 
ship being retained by A. F. Wilding, who was again victorious in 1912, when C. P. Dixon 
and H. Roper Barrett won the dou! ‘ 
| ‘The grass championships at the Olympic Games were fixed for a date which conflicted 
with the All England tournament, and the latter was preferred even by most of the leading 
foreign players The medals were accordingly captured by Winslow (singles) and Winslow 
and Kitson (doubles), representing South Africa. Another international teat of play on 
vass was afforded by the preliminary round of the Davis Cup, in which the English team. 
it the French in the summer of 1912 at Folkestone. But in two matches between England 
and Germany in 1912 each team was successful on its own ground, the English match being 
played on turf and the German on an artificial surface. In the previous winter Australasia, 
represented by N, E. Brookes, R, W, Heath and A. W. Dunlop, had retained the Cup by 
beating an American team at Christchurch, New Zealand. England usexpectedly regained 
the Davis Cup at Melbourne on Noveraber 28-30, 1912. C. P. Dixon ai Fe C, Parke beat 
R. W. Heath and N. E. Brookes Fespectively on the first day, and on the third Parke beat 
Heath but n lost to Brookes. ¢ Australian pair Brookes and Dunlop beat Bramish 
and Parke; so that England won by the odd match. A team enlisted by the Drive L.T.C. 
(Falham) made a tour in Africa in 1910-11 and won two ont of the three Test matches, 
mixed team of men and ladies sailed from E: for South Africa in the following winter 
and played three test matches, but unexpectedly lost one of them. The university matches 
of 1912 went in favour of Cambridge; in 1911 Oxford won the singles and Cambridge the 
doubles, A young Russian player, Count Sauma: -Elston, gained distinction by 
defeating C. Setterwall, the Swedish champion in the Olympic tournament, and made a close 
match with Kreuzer, a German player of the first rank. any hard courts for autumn and 
spring play have been recently constructed in England and a new covered court is used for 
winter play at Dulwich. The difficulty of enforcing the foot-fault rule is still receiving 
attention. At an International Congress held in Paris in October 1912 preliminary measures 
‘were taken for a common understanding with regard to international championships. 
‘American lawn-tennis championships were won as follows:—men’s singles: 1911, W. 
A, Larned; 1912, M. E. McLoughlin; ladies’ singles. 1911, Miss H. Hotchkiss; $912, Misa 
M. Browne; men’s doubles- 1911 R. D. Little and G, F. Touchard; tgt2, M. E. McLoughlin 
and Thomas C. Bundy. 











Motoring. 

The sport of motor racing, as distinguished from the competition of manufacturers 
in races for testing mechanical qualities, is best seen in France and America. 

The chief French event of 1911 was the Light Car Race competed over the Dieppe circuit. 
on June 25. The distance was 387 miles, and the contest was won by Bablot from Boillot 
at an average speed of about 55 miles per hour. In America some serious accidents caused 
a considerable restriction of high- racing. The principal event there—the Vander- 
bilt Cup—was won by Mulford. In 1912 the revival of the French Gratd Prix race and its 
fusion with the Smafl Car Contest—-the Coupe de !'Auto—formed the chief event of the 


season, The Grand Prix was a race without any limitations of engine and was won 
by Boillot on a car of re HP. from Wagner ona still car, Behindthe pair came three 
small cars of 12-16 H.P. driven by Regal, Resta, and Medinger. The winner's was 


70 miles per hour, while Regal and Resta, who were frst atid second in the Coupe de ’Auto, 

averaged about 66. In America Hunery drove a 200 H.P. tar at a speed equal to 148 miles 

er eae, qu fimeniean Grand Prix was won by C. Bragg, and the Vanderbilt Cup Bace 
ie le 


Mountaineering. 3 
For the purpose of Swiss Alpine climbing, never were two successive summor seasons’ 
mote unlike than those of rg11 and 1912. The latter was perhaps the very worst withfir” 
the memary of the oldest climber and the former was certainly the finest 
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1911 will always be remembered for four great climbs carried out by Messrs. G. Winthrop 
Yours and H.C Jones. Mr. Todhunter foined these on the new route up the Grepon. 
Altogether this victorious party carried out six new expeditions, of which the Grepon marks 
the high water mark of rock tlimbing, though the two ridges of the Jorazses are only a little 
less severe. The Jorasses had previously been climbed by its south lace, and the first abject 
of this party was to find a route up the terrific wall that stoops down to the Col des Hiron- 
delles, The escent of this ridge was proved to be utterly impossible, but the descent was 
zecomnplished by an ingenious and daring combination of fixed ropes and pitons On this 
climb Joseph Knubel was the leading guide and Lanrent Croux fepresented Courmayeur. 
climbed for the first tinte the west ridge which had defied so many previous 
assaults. On this occasion Knube! was the only guide. Not content with thie triumph 
Young, Jones, the famous Austrian climber Dr. Blodig, and Kaubel defeated one of the last 
virgin ridges on Mont Blanc, the it Brouillard erée. And finally this unconquered party, 
with Todhunter in place of Dr. Blodig and an extra guide, Brocherel, forced a new direct 
route up the great northern face of the Grepon. The Grepon by the ordinary route is as 
hard as most climbs in the Alps or elsewhere, and it is scarcely a peak on which to look for 
variation routes. ‘‘ Knubel's ascent of the last mentioned ab, wrote Mr. Jones, “relying 
solely on an axe with its point inserted into a minute crack as hand-1 nd merely on friction 
for the rest, is one of the most remarkable climbing feats I know of. a member of the 
‘Alpine Club remarked after Mr. Jones had finished reading his paper, this kind of climbing 
an only be appreciated by about a dozen British mountaineers, and can be eclipsed by no 
living crageman. The only other climb yet made which can be mentioned in the same 
-_ ry with these achievements was Dr. 's desperate ascent of the Matterhorn by 

e Furggen aréte. 

Otherinteresting new ascents of 1931 may be mentioned; the direct ascent of the Jungfrau 
from the Jungfraujoch by Herr Weber with the guide Schlunegat of Wengen, and the first 
faseage of the Gletcherjoch by Dr. 0. K. Williamson, ‘This climb roused some comment, as 

ir, Williamson introduced a practice which was first made use of in Welsh gullies, He 
climbed the pass from the easy side, and let down a rope on the top of the difficult section to 
facilitate the traverse of the ‘on another day. 

Beyond the Alps Captain Corry and Lieut. Squires did some interesting new climbs in the 
Himalaya, of which the North Peak of Kolahoi was perhaps the finest; and in the Andes Dr. 
Helbling made the first ascent of a virgin peak over twenty thousand feet in height. 

‘The winter of agua ‘was as disappointing as the summer was satisfactory. British 
climbers, gs usual, did little, and such ascents as were recorded fell to foreign moun- 
taineers. ‘The Alpine Ski Club claimed the three ascents made by British ski-runners, and 
one of these, the Lauterbrunnen Breithorn, was probably a first winter ascent. It was 
climbed at the end of January by Mr. Edward Tennant and Mr. Arnold Lunn. 

The summer of 1912 was remarkable for persistent bad weather. The indefatigable Mr. 
Young climbed the of the Dames ‘is, and Messrs. Mallory, Pope, and Portman 
made without guides a fine variation ascent of the Dent Blanche, perhaps the finest guide- 
less climb as yet accomplished. The season was marred byjan accident in which the brilliant 
young Cambiidge professor and expert climber, Mr. H, C. Jones, was killed with his wife and 
the guide Truffer on Mont Rouge de Peuteret, not as originally stated on the Alguille Blanche 
de Peuteret. Mont Rouge is not a difficult mountain, and the climb was well within the 
powers of Mrs. Jones. ‘Truffer came away with a detached boulder, and the whole party 
were dragged from holds and killed. An unroped Austrian climber ahead escaped. 

At the end of the season Hugh Pope (perhaps the finest rockclimber known) was killed 
on the Pic du Midi d'Ossau. He was climbing alone, and death was caused by rotten rock. 
The search party organised by Mr, Young found his body after a day's search. 


Polo. 

A noteworthy change in connectian with polo in 1912 was the definite adoption by 
the Hurlingham authorities, who make the rules and govern the game in Great Britain, 
of the system of playing without penalty for offside, and with eight periods of seven and 
a half minutes each instead of six of ten. This system had been given an exhaustive 
trial the year before, but the change in the rules is directly traceable to the influence of 
the Meadow Brook team in 1909, when the International Cup, which for twenty-three 
years had rested on the English side of the Atlantic, was regained by the Americans, 
English players then learned that there were possibilities of the development of greater 
pace and greater accuracy of hitting, without real loss of combination, in the less restrict- 
ed American game; and the victory of Mr. Whitney’s team and their success in retaining 
the trophy against the challenge of the Hurlingham team under Captain Lioyd in 1911 
have oj ise been far-reaching. In the United States, indeed, polo has received a 

stimulus, and there has been a marked increase of players and clubs, especially 
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in the army. In 1912 new clubs were formed at Cincinnati, Lexmgton, and Islip (Long 
Island}, among other places; and even American ladies have taken to playing polo. 
In England there has been 2 notable accession to the list of provincial clubs by the forma- 
tion of the V.W.H. (Swindon), which had the rare success of winning the County Cup 
in its first season. In France a new club bas been started at Le Touquet, sixteen miles 
from Boulogne; the Austrian Jockey Club, in order to encourage the game, has laid 
down a new ground in the centre of the racecourse at Kottingbrunn, near Vienna; and 
among the most recent additions to clubs and grounds in India is that made by the 
Maharajah of Gwalior at his “ rains ” station of Sipri, Polo is now played in almost 
every European colony in Asia and Africa, It has spread to Northern Nigeria, Morocco, 
Rhodesia, Abyssinia, Arabia; and each year it finds fresh security in such countries as 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Argentina, 

‘The most pronounced feature of the London polo season of 1912 was the success of the 
Old Cantabs in winning the Champion Cup at Hurlingham and the Open and King’s Corona- 
tion Cups at Ranelagh; and no surprise was xt when the Duke of Westminster, under- 
taking the organisation of the c! ring team to visit America in 1913, invited Mr. Walter 
Buckmaster (the captain of the Old Cantabs) and Mr. F. M. Freake and Captain George 
Bellville (members of the side) to accompany him. Copii ic Cheape, who ranks, with 
Mr. Buckmaster, highest in the official handicap list of British players, Captain R. G. Ritson, 
and Captain Hardress Lloyd, were also among the players invited. 

As regards the international polo matches in 1911 it may be recalled that America (rey 
sented by the brothers L. and M. Waterbury, Mr. H. P. Whitney and Mr. D. Milburn) beat 
England (Captain Leslie Cheape, Mr. Noel Edwards, Captain Hardress Lloyd, and Captain 
Hert Wilson) by 44 goals to 3 in the first match, and by 4 ‘oals to 3} in the second. 
Many who witnessed those two games were convinced that, if the Englishmen had had half 
a-dozen more first-class ponies, their narrow defeat might have been turned into a narrow 
sitory. England's goals were all scored by Mr. Edwards. In spite of the fact that several 
of the ding players were away in America during the major portion of the London season, 
English polo in 1911 was highly successful. A feature of the season was the brilliant success, 
to begin with, of the Royal Horse Guards (Captains G. V. S. Bowlby, Harold Brassey, and 
Lord’. Tunes-Ker and Mr, J. F, Harrison). They won the Whitney Cup at Roehampton 
and the Open Cup at Ranelagh; but by trying themselves and their ponies too highly they 
fell between two stools, just losing the Inter-Regimental Cup to an admittedly inferior team 
of the 4th Dragoon Guards, and the Champion Cup to a splendidly mounted Eaton com- 
bination comprising Messrs. C. P, and P, W. Nickalis and G. A. and C, D. Miller. The 
King's Coronation Cup went to a powerful side representing the Indian Polo Association 
(Captains L. St. C. Cheape, Shah Mirza Beg, R. G. Ritson and V. N. Lockett). Another 
interesting feature of the London season of 1911 was the playing of King Alfonso of Spain 
at Hurlingham, and of the Crown Prince of Ly at Roehampton. 


Rackets, 


Having taken measures to limit the ever-growing size of the racket ball, the Tennis, 
Rackets and Fives Association has recently made a few amendments in the laws of the 
game. A ball which in the course of a rally passes over without touching the cross-bars 
of the roof remains in play. A player’s right to try to return 2 ball which he hes missed 
at the first attempt is expressly recognised, but he may not claim a “fet.” In impertant 
matches an umpire is deputed to call the footfaults. 

match for the championship of the world was played in April and Moy QT! at Queen's 
and Prince's clubs by Jamsitji of Bombay, the holder since 1903, and C. Williams, the Harrow 
school professional, and was easily won by Williams. The english amateur championships 
were won as follows:—singles, ct) E. M. Baerlein, (rota) . S. Foster; doubles, (aga ) 
B. S, Foster and the Hon. C. N. Bruce, (sora) Be Leatham and H. A. Denison. ‘The 
o 











Public Schools Challenge Cup was won T. B, Simpson and W. H. Clark) in 
1911, and by Charterhouse (G. A. Wri A. Leatham) in 1912. In both years 
mbridge won the University mat doubles. 
Rowing 


International interest in oarsmanship has been considerably stimulated by the 
success of Belgian crews in the zaces for the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley. In May 
1911, an eight drawn from past and present members of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
defeated at Ghent a combined crew of the Ghent clubs, Sport Nautique and Club 

3 See also under “ United States" below. 
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Nautique, over a course of 2,112 metres. The winners’ time of 6 m. 43 8. was estimated 
as equivalent to 6 m. 55 8. OF 7 m. on a calm day at Henley. ‘The English victory was 
made the occasion of an extraordinary ovation by the Belgians. The winning crew was 
composed of E. C. Henty, H. J. Shields, C. H. E. Swanston, S. Hudson, H. M. 
Goldsmith, G. E. Fairbairn, T. M. Crowe (str.) and C. A. Skinner (cox). 

In the University Boat Race of 1911 Oxford woh 7dr 95 a Comb 18 m, 29 8. 
Cambridge also beat the old record, 18m. a held ‘ord, 1893, and Combridge, 1960. 
The names of the cregs were—Osford: CE 4 G, Wormald, R&B urgess; E. 
Millington Drake, C. W, B. Littlejohn, A, S. A'S. Caran, 5 Mackinnon, R. C, Bourne {atr. 
and H. B. Wells (cox); Cambrdies 8 PY. oy Van der Byl, F. E. Hellyer, 

ne Sei Rocher GB. Felibein RW. Me ‘Arbuthnot (str.) and 

» Skinner (cox). The ides of 1912 took an nprsedented course, necessitating two 
races, In the original race both crews sank, and though Oxford re-embarked and reached the 
winning post, the u umpire, I Mr. F, I. Pitman, in the exercise of hig discretion, declined to 
award tt them the victory. A second race waa towed two days later in almost equally rough 
weather and resulted in.a victory for Oxford by six Jengtha in 22 m. Geta ‘C, Bourne's 
fourth year of s of stroking the inning screw, 2 record ‘unparalleled in the history of the race. 
crews |. Pitman, C. E. Tinné, L. G. Wormald, D. D. Herat 

M. ‘Wedderburn, Lia ts “gh Wiegins, Cc. W. B sttleigha, R So Bourne (str.) and H. B. 
buthnot, land, 


AH. 
Wells (cox); Cambridge: R. W. M. C. Coli bias S. Shove 
j.o. H, Goldsmith, R. le Blanc Smith, L. S. Lloyd, SE. Swann “(otr. and C. A. Skinner (cox). 

At Henley Rey tea both in 1911 and philly Tova pean of oarsmanship was high, In the 
latter year the width of the courae was redi laced by te ten feet, and the additional outside margin 
was located on the Bucks shore, rich the of equahsing the value of the two stations 
‘by moving the boats to leeward of ica wind. The King and Queen visited the 
regatta and the Queen distributed the p ‘The most. noteworthy feat petare of the racing was 
the capture of the Grand Challenge yas an Australian eight. following is a tof 


Henley results:—Grand Challen, ge Cup, 7911) Magdalen, 12) ‘Being Rg 
Ladies’ Pla Plate, (1911 and (a9) Bron: , iH cup, (1gt1) Pie at Trinity, 4912) Rowi 
Club de Paris; iP, (x91) Thames F R.C., (1912) New Coll,; Visitors’ Cup, (191 
ia Trinity (9 12) Caaeh sea Wyfc Cup, {age Penbroe, Cam 1912) 
fami 5 ete, yarn) J J. Beresford and A, AH ‘loutte (Thames R. C.) (1912, Bruce 
beat aay ames R. Seti, BR Sculls, i Ww. near, (1912) 
Powell, Sor rea Wisgheld Seu Kinnear remains the holder. 

The professional sculling championshi the world returned to England after many 

Sint through the victory in 1912 on the Pe teat of E. B: over R. Arnst, who had beaten 

‘im in 1 coon the Zamnbeal 'n 1911 R. Arast defeated H. Pearce on the Paramatta. ry 

ilenged by Durnan, a Canadian, but easily defeated him on October 14, 1912 over 

the Purreys -Mortlake course. Barry had twice rowed successfully in 1911 for the pro- 
fessional sculling championship of England. 

At the Olympic itta in Stockholm, over a course of 2000 metres, a Leander eight took 
the chief honours, defeating their Henley conquerors, the Sydney crew. England was less 
successful in the fours, rowed with coxswains, the Ludwigabaten ¢ Chub eed victorious; but 
Kinnear secured the Olympic trophy for sculling without great difficulty. 


Shooting. 

Game Shooting.—The report of the British Grouse Disease Inquiry Committes, 
published jn 1911, furnishes an important addition to the knowledge necessary for the 
proper management of a grouse moor. The committee, appointed in 1905, was never 
empowered to draw public money, but its members gave voluntary work through six 
seasons, and succeeded in tracing beyond reasonable doubt the origin of the mysterious 
disease which at intervals has decimated the stock of grpuse on many moors. 

‘This grouse disease is due to a threadworm, Trichostrongylus pergracilée, with which ail 
grouse ane infected, Healthy grouse in a year free from disease throw off the attack, bat 
there is a 4, point at which itidofoa ‘becomes too strong for the bird, aad it succumbs, The 
predisposthg cause to an outbreak of disease is a shortage during the winter and spring months 
tthe repay of the young heather shoote which form the staple food supply of the grouse. 
At the end of a good shooting season it ye The grou that too many rose are left on the 
moor in proportion to the heather supply. ‘become crowded, the larvae of the 
threadvores accumulate from the droppings of age of fhe spouse on om the patches of heather left 

vered by snow where the birds must These patches Pocame 3 = 
tensely infect gol the tips to ‘which the larvae larvae Aad their way are eaten by the 
These, when wWakened by insufficient food, at food, are yaable to el to theo of fe agra vated infec 
The remegjes are ¢ prophy: srytactic: ht Feduction harder shooting, (2) in increase 
of food suppix by burning old heat Carer ot icisiag, dade the dineed Iworm flourishes 
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in damp soil, It remains to be seen whether, the cause being known, the disease can be 
checked. with certainty. i fe, 

‘Some progress has also been made in the study of the parasitic diseases of pheasants, 
especially ‘coctidiosis, which often ravages the rearing-grounds. Experiments have been 
tried in the administration of drugs by which the ia are ay atly to some extent 
repressed and the young pheasants are fortified and made sufficier jFesistant to survive the 
atiacks, If further trial confirm these expedients one of the chief difficulties in the artificial 
rearing of pheasants will be considerably diminished. 

Rifle Shooting, etc.—To a considerable extent the shooting competitions at the 
Olympic festival at Stockholm were dominated by the conditions, which were more 
favourable te some of the national teams than to others. In the military rifle shooting 
the United States team took the first place. _ They not only possessed the best weapon, 
but were the only team to use aperture sights. Great Britain was placed second and 
Sweden third. The team shooting with any rifle was at the 300 metres range, and 
this produced the result that Sweden, Norway and Denmark occupied in this order the 
leading places. However Paul Colas (France) took the gold medals for the individual 
score both in the 600 metres military rifle and the 300 metres any rifle competition. 
‘The 300 metres military rifle individual competition was won by A. Prokopp, Hungary. 
In the miniature rifle matches no range of more than so metres was employed. At this 
range the United Kingdom team of four were first, with a total of 762 out of a possible 
800, P. J. Lessimore making the fine score of 192. Sweden won the 25 metres disappear- 
ing target competition, with the United Kingdom only 8 points behind. The individual 
prizes fell to F, W. Hird, U.S.A., in the so metres, and LieutsCarlberg, Sweden, in the 
ag metres. The United States carried off the honours in the pistol and revolver shoot- 
ing, winning the 50 yards team and individual contests. A. P. Lane took two gold 
medals, the second being in the duelling matches, in which Sweden was first in the team 
event. Sweden swept the board in the running deer competitions. The standardisa- 
tion of rules is an essential preliminary if international contests are to be a perfect test. 

At Bisley the chief trophy for the military rifle, the King’s prize, was carried off in 1911 
by Private W. J. Clifford, with a total score of 319: in 1912 the winner was A. G. Fulton, 
the son of a previous victor, and, although but 24 years of age a marksman of great experience 
in important matches, having gained a place in representative British teama and regulart 
made his way into te ast hundred for the prise which beat last secured, Mr. M; Blood took 
tl aggregate Lo} a Up) in I9II: in 1912 it was captul | 
Moatimer (Canada) by the. ‘aid of the .280 Ross rile. a remarkable peoaitas pole ap a 
Canadian factory under the i tive of a well-known Scottish landowner. 

Clay Bird and Pégeon Shooting.—The rules at Stockholm were not adverse to the 
clances of the British team, except in so far as the permission of a heavy shot charge may 
have handicapped competitors unable to use it. They were beaten for the first place 
by the United States team, but J. R. Graham, one of the members, made the best 
individual score of 96 birds out of 100, The shooting was of a very high standard. 

The Clay Bird Shooting Association champion is W. Ellicott, who is also well known for 
his skill with the rifle at the running deer and is Probably both with gun and rifle the 

all-round shot in the United Kingdom. In'1g1t A. Maunder, who had twice previously 
held the championship, regained it with a ecore of 34 Points out of a possible The 
Pigeon Shooting Grand Prix du Casino at Monte Gadd Git to an Englishman, F. Moore of 
Newmarket, in 1911 after a most exciting contest: in 1912 M. Des Chaux was the winner. 


Skating. 

‘The winter of 1910-15 was unfavourable to skating throughout Europe. In England 
it was impossible to hold any of the speed championships. But it saw a notable ezten- 
sion of artificial ice facilities in the opening of the Manchester Ice Palace, with a skating 
surface of 100 ft. by 140 ft., enabling the National Skating Association tg yevive the 
championships in the English style of figure skating, abandoned since 1904. Ice 
palages have since been opened in Edinburgh and Aberdeen. 

‘The international style of figure skating continues to make progress on the continent 
of Europe, especially in Germany and among English visitors to the Engadine and 
habitués of artificial rinks. A short but hard frost in February 1912 alowed the English 
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Speed Championships, both amateur and professional, to take place, a new record (4 
min. 44 4/5 sec.}, being set up in the latter by Greenhall. An open race for amateurs 
and professionals over a straight course of a mile was held in x9x2 for the first time in 
thirty-one years, with the remarkable result that all the competitors, amateur and 
professional, beat George (“ Fish ”) Smart’s record of 3 min. made in 1881, F. W. Dix 
claiming the new tecord in 2 min. 27 1/5 sec. The speed skating championships of the 
world praduced two new xecords, vig., 500 metres in 44 1/5 sec. and 10,000 metres in 17 
min, 46 3/10 sec. Oscar Mathiesen being the winner. Roller-skating has not maintained 
its sudden access of popularity, but has left a residue of increased proficiency. Practice 
on rollers is gaining recognition as useful for the ice skater when ice is wanting. 

The winners of the principal cl x ips of 1911-12 were as follows: 

_ Speed Skating —English perp een ahd Gh miles with three turns): 1912, F. W. 
Dix. English professional championship (same course): 1912, Sidney Greenball.’ Both 
the winners were the holders. One mile straight-away: 1912, F. W. Dix. World's cham- 
pionships: 19171, N. Strunnikoff, all four distances (500, 1500, 5000 ‘and 10,000 metres); 
1912, Oscar Mathiesen, all four distances. European championships: 1911, N. Strunnikoff; 
1912, O. Mathiesen. 

Frgure Skatsng.---English championships, English style:—Siogle skater’s challenge cup, 
rot A, J. Davideon, 1912 H. M, Morris, Combined skating: Poti Combined Figuie Skate 
ing Club team (A. J. Davidson, F. G. Fedden, H. M. Morris, R. Moxon), 1912 Wimbledon 
5S, C. team (A. J. Davidson, F. G. Fedden, H. M. Morris, M. Teichmann), Pairs: 1912, 
Miss D. R, Jameson and A. J. Davidson. English championships, international style:-— 
singles, 1911 Mrs. Greenhough Smith, 1912 Comming. Pairs (a new cham monship 
trophy presented by Mr. and Mrs. Johnson), 1911 Miss Harrison and Mr. G. B. Krabbé, 
1912 Miss Harrison and Mr. Basil Williams, World's championship:—1911 V. Salchow, 
xg1z Fritz Kachler. European championships "1911 P. Thorén, 1952 Gosta Sandhal. 
Ladies’ championship-—1911 Fri. L. , 1912 Fel. Opika von Méray Horvath, 
Pairs championship:—tgrt Fri. L. Eilers and W. Jakobsson, 1912 Mr, and Mrs. Johnson. 

Roller timg.—Amateur English championship {International style):—1911, W. Stan- 
ton; 1912, D. Resta. (English style): 1911 and 1912, R. S. Hewett. 

Shi-ing. 

As a competitive sport, running on ski is extensively practised in central Europe 
during the winter, especially in the Alps, the Black Forest, and Tirol, where there are 
many clubs, and several international open meetings are held. In the neighbourhood 
of Christiania the older and more famous meetings have for some years been carried out 
with difficulty, the weather having been on the whole exceptionally unfavourable. 
Ski-ing is now the favourite amusement of visitors to Alpine winter resorts, and has 
increased in importance as a valuable aid to winter mountaineering. Its military value 
is recognised by the nations that have Alpine frontiers, as well as by Norway and Swe- 
den. The practical side of the exercise has also been illustrated by Amundsen’s success- 
ful rush to the South Pole. 

Owing to the varying nature of the ground and of the condition of the snow, no purpose 
can be served by attempting to compare the times in which long distance races have been 
sun, Jumping records are almost equally devoid of significance, ax no standard angle of 
declivity is recognised. But it may be mentioned that ia the early Lal of 1912 the longest. 
“standing jump”~i.e. jump in which the competitor kept his feet after landing—yet 

ed was accomplished at Modum. Norway, by Gunnar Andetsen, of Lyn, Christiania. 
The distance was 47 metres. ' 
Swimming. 


After the lapse of thirty-six years the feat of swimming from Dover to Calais, 
accomplished by Capt. Matthew Webb, was repeated on September 4 and 5, 1911 
by T. W. Burgess, an Englishman resident in Paris. For some years frequent attempts 
had been made in vain by numerous swimmers. Burgess was fortunate in obtaining 
calm weather, but he was hampered by the tide in such a way as to be carried back over 
the Varne sand; and his course, including a large loop, was thus considerably longer 
than Webb's. As his time (22 hrs. 35 min.) was but little inferior, his exploit must 
considered equal to that of his precursor. 3 

As a competitive sport, swimming has been brought to a high pitch by the Austral- 
inns, who, ggg favoured hy their climate, and by Americans. Of the former, J. G. 
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Longworthy has shown great speed at distances from roo yards to a mile, and he is not 
unlikely zo accomplish unprecedented performances. A Canadian, G. R. Hodgson, 
who won the 1,500 metres race at the Olympic Games of 1912, is a swimmer of at least 
equal promise. At this meeting an Hawaiian, D. P. Kahanamoku, won the 100 metres 
decisively, in time approaching the unparalleled performance of C. M. Daniels (U.S.A.). 
Great Britain unexpectedly found a young champion in J. G. Hatfreld of Middles- 
brough, who, profiting by the example of Kahanamoku, exhibited sudden improve- 
ment and almost succeeded in beating Hodgson. Since that time, Hatfield has beaten 
several records, In Great Britain swimming has made great progress in the public 
schools of all grades, and some degree of proficiency i is attained by almost all the pupils. 
A satisfactory account of the present state of swimming whether as a sport or as a desir- 
able accomplishment is to be found in The Complete Swimmer, by Frank Sachs aettnen); 
In the past two seasons new records have been made for the fctlowing dista sens 


400 megres ire) by J. G. Hatfield (England); time, § min. 21§ sex Shoreditch Baths, 
saber 28, i912. 
500 metres (Iree) by J.G. Hatfield (England); time, 6 min, 564 sec.; Weston Super Mase, 


August 6, 1912. 
400 metres (breast) by W. Bathe (Germany); time, 6 min, 29) Stockholm, July 1912. 
1500 metres (free) by G, R. Hodgson (Canada); time, 22 min.; OL tscichelm, uly 1912, 
Too metres (breast) by E, Toldi; time, 1 min. 20 ve6.j Budapest, September t7, 1911. 
200 yards {breast} ‘by E. Toldi; time, 2 min. 393 sec.; Budapest, August 20, 1912. 
100 metres (back A. Barony; time, 1 min. 18 sec.; Budapest, July 17, 1911. 
400 metres k) by S. Wendeli in, time, 6 min. 38t eC. Butlapest, August 5, 1911. 





Tennis. 

A match for the world’s Secale in 1912 between G. F. Covey and “ Punch ” 
Fairs (holder) ended in favour of the former, who had been defeated by the same 
opponent two years previously. The amateur championship in 1911 was won by the 
Hon. N. S. Lytton, but in r9r2 he was defeated by E. M. Baerlein. The M.C.C. 
gold and silver prizes were taken in both years by E. H. Miles and Major Cooper-Key. 
Oxford won the University matches in both seasons, and was represented by the 
Hon. J. N. Manners and Hon. W. H. Grenfell; in the singles by the Hon. J. N. Manners. 


Tobogganing. 

At St. Moritz, tobogganing has been somewhat overshadowed by the many other 
diversions of the place and especially by ski-kjoring. In Switzerland generally it has 
given way to bob-sleighing. The Cresta run has been modified, the banks being built 
far higher and steeper than formerly, with the result that tobogganers, especially be- 
ginners, can make faster times. Throughout the two winters, 1910-11 and 1911-12, 
the record for full bob-sleighs on the Schatz Alp course at Davos was continually being 
beaten. Herr Ltiders on Torpedo frequently gained and regained the record, and final- 
ly retained it at 3 min. 13 sec. (March 15, 1912). A special prize is offered for a bob- 
sleigh taking under 3 minutes. 

Grand Nationat:—1911, ot Webb Bowen; 1912, Mr. E. 0. Quicke.. Symonds Cup: 
-v. Asoangttt {3938 aii Mare Manchester Bowl:—1911, Christmas H, M. Jame- 
poe gta, Vere Vereina sna TE Hew). Coupe de France:—r1911, Vereina 31 (Th. Hew); 1912, 


Wrestting” 

To the necessarily limited programme of the Olympic Games at Stockholm in r9i3 
the Graeco-Roman style of wrestling was alone admitted, as having the best claims to be 
cosmopolitan. The contests, however, proved unsatisfactory. Tt is the defect of this 
style that it encourages passive resistance; and when a bout lasted for eleven hours and 
it was considered necessary to allow intervals for rest and refreshment, it was felt that 
something like a reductio od absurdum had been reached. This fiasco, however, was 
due in some degree to the intentional by the Swedish committee of a time 
limit such as had been enforced at the London Games of 1908. Some of the members 

* 1See also under “United States" below. 
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of the jury withdrew, and # protest meeting was held by the competitors. The first 
prizes ware won by Saarela, Koskelo and Ware of Finland, with C. E. Johansson. of 
Sweden, Ahlgren, and Boling of Finland receiving second prizes for the incomplete final 
round above-mentioned. A German, a Hungarien, and a Russian reached the prize 
list, which was otherwise confined to Finns and Swedes. 


Professional wrestlers have assisted towarda the eclipse of this style. Gotch, the 
American champion, yas victorious by a hold gave his antagonist choice of sur- 
render or permanent injury. Ina lic match Gama, an Indian, and Zbyeco, a Galician, 


helped to redit ‘wrestling as a popular spectacle by remaining on the mat for three hours 
and doing thie. In Lancashire and Coniberiand weeatling ie still cultivated, and is seen 
at its best at the Grasmere and similer Fell meetings. 


Voachting, 

The progress of international yacht racing in European waters in the last few years 
has been considerable. The International Rule for yacht measurement and rating was 
introduced in England on January 1, 1907, and in all European countries on January 1, 
1908. Since its introduction up to 1912 about 650 yachts have been built to the classes 
which race under the mile. 176 of the vessels have been constructed under the survey 
of Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping; t12 of this number have been built 
in Great Britain and 64 have been built abroad. The remainder, about 474, have been 
built in Germany, Norway, Sweden, France, Denmark, Spain, Russia and Finland under 
the survey of foreign classification societies. 

In 1911 the first great European International regatta was held at Spithead; there were 
19 events, of which it Britain won 9, Germany 4, Spain 4, and Norway 2. 13 of the 
events were won by yachts of British dexign, and @ by yachts of foreign de 

watts 1912 the second European International regatta’ was held at Kiel. 24 events we 


n-owned yachts won 11, British 8, and Norway, Austria, Russia, Spain, anc 
aun, one each 15 of the events were won by yachts of British design, 9 by yachts 


ri 
‘All the the read of the international classes of 23 metres (75.4 feet) and under have been 
single-masted vessels, and those from 23 metres down to 8 metres have been cutter-rigged. 
Those smalier than 8 metres have usually carried a triangular form of lugsail. The most 
succesaful designers of the cutters have been Fife, Myine, and Nicholson (Batish), and Anker 
Norwegian); and of small lugsail vessels, in addition to the desk ners already named, Morgan 
‘iles, Glen-Coats, Laws, and Linton | Hope (British). Notable racing cutters have been 
“Shamrock” (Fife) 23 metres, “Octavia” (Mylne) 19 metres, “Mariquita” (Fife) 19 metres; and 
Nicholson in 1912 designed a splendid all round sea-going cutter in the 15-metre class named. 





tet 
‘The rasing in Class A above 23 metros has been carried on by schooners, yawls having 
-pneout ol favour. | Since the visit ofan American schooner, the" Westward ” (Herresh oft), 10 
‘urope in 1910, which was most successful, the German schooners have been the best in 
European waters; “Germania,” and the German Emperor's yacht," Meteor,” both designed by 
Max Ocrts, winning ail the prizes in their class atthe International regattas of 1911 and 1913. 

: ROWNE, 











Sport in txe Unitep States. 


Sport in America ‘is constantly undergoing changes of more or less importance. 
‘This may be duc in past to the nature of the amalgamated race or it may be duo.to the 
fact that sport has had such a short life in the United States as thus far to have no strong 
traditions. Every game is played by the letter of the rule, and the rules must therefore 
be exact; and with this exactness comes a pressing necessity for completeness that would 
hardly be Tecognised in England, where tradition governs 50 strongly. For this reason 
a brief summary of thé changes ‘that have affected American sports since 1909-10 will 
aid the reader in updomanting the general situation in the United States. 

Footbalt:—"The sport of rican intercollegiate foatbull has developed uite materially 
‘im shethod and rules in the lanetwoe orthree years. First, the periods of lay rom two halves 
of thirty-five minutes each, separated by an intermission, have been altered inte four periods 
of Bitean seinates enc wich, an laterriasion of eae minute tetween the first und second tad 
third and fourth Periods and of fifteen minutes, between the second and thi 
Periods. The field of play Ras also quite materially altered. fy actual distance 

the goal fines instead of 330 ft. as formerty 16 now only but there is an addi- 
tional wee ‘at each end extending 30 feet back from the in which a man may 
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legally receive a forward pass. It can really be eaid therefore that the middle line of the 
field is no longer the 55-yard line but the Se-yard ling. Furthermore, a change in the rules 
has been made that makes the 20-yard line the limit of kick-out instead of the 25-yard line. 
Hence, the two lines that are marked more heavily than the rest on the field are now the 

‘yard line and the 20-yard line instead of as formerly the 55-yard line and’ the 25-yard 
ine. The longitudinal lines of marking on the field have also been practically eliminated 
as they are now of no particular service, The latitudinal linea remain ta mark the distance 
gained and lost. The scoring has also been altered; a touchdown counted five points and 
the conversion of this touchdown into a goal added one point more, a field kick goal counted 


four; now a touchdown counts six and its conversion one point, so that a and touch- 
down together count seven aad a goal from the field counts only three. 
“The method of play has also somewhat altered, owing to certain changes in the 


tules. It has recently been enacted that a side shall have four trials to advance the ball 
the required distance of ten yards instead of three as formerly and this has increased the value 
of the running game. The restrictions upon the forward have also been rendered less 
severe. A man may now pass the ball so that it crosses the line of scrimmage at aay point 
and he may make the pass as long or as short as he wishes provided he stands at least five 
yards back of the scrimmage line when he makes the pass. The onside kick has been entirely 
eliminated. The number of officials, formerly four, has been changed to three, but these 
three have so much to do that it is not improbable that there may be a return to the old 
method. However, the number of officials now stands at three, the referee, umpire and lines- 
man. With all these altcrations the play is more interesting and exciting and tends to an 
increase of scoring possibilities as well as giving an opportunity for the exercise of greater 
goneralship. On the whole it is safe to say that the rules have been improved from the 
standpoint of player and spectator. 

The contests of greatest interest in 1912 were, as usual in rgcent ycars, those between 
the three Eastern universities of Harvard, Princeton and Yale. On November 2 at Cam- 
bridge Harvard defeated Princeton, 16 to 6; on November #6 at Princeton, Yale and Prince« 
ton played a drawn peme, 6 to 6; and on November 23 at New Haven, Harvard defeated 
Yale, 20 too, On November 28 the University of Pennsylvania defeated Coraell 7 to 2. 

Association or Soccer football is being encouraged in the United States and has the 
support of many athletic directors throughout the colleges. It does not attract the large 
crowds but ia popular as a pastime among those who do not care for the perhaps longer and 
more arduous training of the intercollegiate. It has added one more to the list of sports 
that help to attract out of doors during the fall and early winter months the student who 
otherwise would employ his time possibly in a less satisfactory manner. Rugby as such is 
not played in the United States except by two of the Pacific Coast universities. 

jasebali.—In baseball the rules have not been materially altered, nor has the game 
taken on such distinct divergence as bas football, The commanding feature ofsthe baseball 
situation is that the public interest has not only been maintained, but has increased; and 
the attention given to the World’s Series, that is, the annual contest between the winners 
of the American League pennant and the National League pennant, consisting of the winning 
of four games out of seven, has become a matter of national interest. 

The series of 1911 was exciting, and ended in the victory of the Philadelphia American 
League Club over the New York National League Club. ¢ series of 1912 was probably 
the closest ever known in a series of this nature, the Boston American League Club finally 
winning out jn the concluding game of the series after cach team had won three games. 
Public interest in intercollegiate games is also keen. In 1912, on June 13, Princeton defeated 
Yale at New York by a score of 19 to 6 and won the series between these two universities, 
Princeton was easily first among all the college teams, winning 21 out of 3 games d 
with other colleges in 1912. On June 19 Yale defeated Harvard at Cambridge to 6, thus 
winning the deciding game in the series between these two universities. 

Boxing.—Boxing interest saw ita height at the time of the Johnson—Jeffries match at Reno, 
Nev., July 4, 1910, but the permitting of the sport in New York state under a certain 
of commissioners has led in the last year or two to considerable development of interest in 
the so-called athletic-club promotions. On the whole, however, the meteoric career of 
“Jack” Johnson (the negro champion) has been typical of the ups-and-downs of the pugilistic 
profession in America. 

Rowit Intercollegiate boat racing in the United States is represented by two principal 
regattas, the one at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson river and the other at New London on the 
Thames. Although Cornell at Poughkeepsie and Harvard at New London have now been 
monotonously winning for some years there has appeared no diminution of interest, and the 
crowd in the yachts assemble at the courses just the same, rendering the spectacle as brilliant 
as ever. There has continued the everlasting and apparently unending discussion of the 
merits of various strokes, but the subject seems to be one upon which opinions must always 
differ. Great respect is had in America for the theory as well as the practice of English 
rowing, and occasionally representatives of American rowing interests have, as in 1912, 
visited the English crews and compared notes. Whether the two schools are coming grad. 
ually more nearly together is a question. It is more than likely that constant alteration will 
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continue, although at times emphatic denied, and that after all the most successful 
crews will always be those whose se. bose and physique are best correlated. 

Apart from intercollegiate rowing, an annual regatta is held of amateur oarsmen in which 
crews and boats of many kinds from singles to eight oars are ted and which is grad- 
ually gaining in importance and quality. In 1912 the Harvard-Yale race at New London, 
Conn., June 21, was won by Harvard by about § lengths. At the Poughkeepsie mect on 
gore 29, in which for the first time the Far West was represented (by a crew from Leland 

tanford Jr, University), all the races were easily won by Cornell. 

Athletics,~—At the Olympic Games ‘of 1912 (July 6-15) in Stockholm, Sweden, many 
records were broken. In the event of greatest interest, the 800 metres run, the 
record was broken by the winner J. E. Meredith (r min. §1.9 sec.) and by the second and 
third contestants, all of whom were Americans. America was first in 16 out of a total of 
31 events and scored 85 out of 184 points, The intercollegiate games, held at Philadelphia 
on June 1, 1912, were won by the University of Pennsylvanie with a score of 28 points, 
Five new eee were established. 

‘vichet.—Cricket in certain quarters, notably the environs of Philadelphia and in some 
of the schools like Haverford, has kept up a specif interest among thote devoted to the 
sport, but has not spread to any great extent. Germantown (Pa.) Cricket Club visited 

ingland and Ireland in 1911; they won five games, lost five, and three were a draw. 
Tennis —Lawn-tennis has more than held its own, and although the Davis cup 
matches have not proved sufficiently stimulating to draw new blood into tennis ranks in 
sufficient quantity to build up young players to take the place of the old, the general spread- 
ing interest in the game has been fully maintained. The chief events of 1912 were the win- 
ning of the national doubles title by Maurice E. McLoughlin and Thomas C, Bundy, both 
of California, in a challenge match with Raymond D. Little and Gustave F, Touchard at 
Newport, R.’I., August 21; and the winning of the singles championship by McLoughlin 
on August 26; and the winning of the women's championships in singles by Miss Mary 
Browne, also a Californian, at Philadelphia, June 15. An important change made in 1912 
was that the holder of the championship in singles was to be required to play through the 
championship tournament, instead of merely playing, in a “challenge” round, the winner of 
this tournament. W. A, Larned, who had won the championship in 1911 (and in several 
previous years) ‘was prevented by his health from playing in the 1912 tournament. The 

year was flotable on account of the success, for the first time, of the Western re. 

Pote.—Polo holds its own, even though the cost of equipment is high and the game, in 
consequence, confined peculiarly to people of means. Popular interest was greatly 
stimulated in the sprin of 1911 the international matches between the American Meadow 
Brook Club and the Englis! ‘Hur lingham Club, at Westbury, New York. The Americans 


won two closely contested matches, the score being 44 to 3, and 43 to 34, ‘ 
Horseracing.-~Horseracing has been placed in an anomalous position in the United 
States in the last few years owing to legislation. The truth of the matter is that in order to. 
the pool room betting, which certainly was a detriment to the youth who were exposed 
to its influence and temptations, legislation piled up to such an extent as to affect the interest 
‘on the track and the owners. As probably betting has never yet been entirely dissociated 
from horseracing the attempt to through this divorce proved as usual to have un- 
expected results and one of these hae bei the cutting down very materially of the interest 
in this sport. 
Wrestling.—In wrestling the important fact has been the still further victories of Frank 
Gotch, his decisive defeat of the Russian, George Hackenschmidt, at Chicago, Sept. 4, 1911, 
and his final retirement to his farm. The sport itself has been kept up very well in the 

colleges, although there have been some defections from the Intercollegiate League. 
ALTER CAMP.) 
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Part H. Locat 
SECTION i. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
SNGLISH POLITICAL HISTORY! 
T. The Crown. 

King Edward VII died on May 6, 1910, and was succeeded on the throne by his 

only surviving son as George V, whose consort Queen Mary, by the Regency Act 1910, 

was at once nominated to be regent in the event of a demise of the Crown 
canilos Of before the next in succession arrived at the age of eighteen. As their 

eldest son, Prince Edward, was born on June 23, 1894, a Regency Act 
was a temporary constitutional necessity; but he was created Prince of Wales on his 
sixteenth birthday, and, before attaining his majority in 1912, he had completed his 
naval education at Osborne and Dartmouth (gazetted midshipman June 22, 1971, and 
appointed to the “ Hindustan ” for a three months’ cruise ending October 26th). ‘The 
young Prince then returned to private studies, paying a visit in the summer of 1912 to 
Paris, with his tutor, Mr. Hansell, as guest of the Marquis de Breteuil, and in the 
October term he went into residence at Oxford, as a commoner of Magdalen. The 
new Civil List for the Crown, as approved by Parliament in 1910, was fixed at £470,000 
a year, but Parliament was not asked to provide for the Prince of Wales, his income from 
the Duehy of Cornwall (£87,000) being sufficient. 

An important change, which had been mooted but not proceeded with when King 
Edward came to the throne, was made at King George's accession, in the alteration of 
Change the Sovereign’s declaration respecting his religion, the terms of which, 
dn the as provided in 1689 by the Bill of Rights, had long been resented by Roman 
Accessioa ~~ Catholics, After other unsatisfactory suggestions had been made, the 

Accession Declaration Act of roto finally substituted a short and simple 
formula for the more detailed “ no-Popery ” manifesto which, it was generally agreed, 
was no longer needed. The following were the new terms provided:— 

“I (name of Sovereign) do solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God, profess, testify 
and declare that I am a faithful Protestant, and that I will, according to the true intent of 
the enactments which secure the Protestant succession to the Throne of my Realm, uphold 
and maintain the said enactments to the best of my powers according to Law.” 

At his first opening of Parliament, according to the practice, King George made 
this declaration, and the whole question was removed from further controversy. 

At the death of so active, popular, and influential a sovereign as Edward VII, in 
the midst of grave parliamentary difficulties and a condition of social-economic unrest. 
‘The Throne Which was soon to be fertile in industrial conflict, the country was fortunate 
and the at any rate in this, that the Throne had already established itself in the 
Country. —_ hearts of the people, as a central and unifying force, distinct from all 
party considerations. The Royal Family, without exception, were known to be active 
in all that their position enabled them to do for the furtherance of the public welfare; 
all classes of the community recognised the value of this factor in English social life, 
and took a proud and affectionate interest in the manifest determination both of the 
Throne and of individual members of the Royal Family to do their duty and to justify 
the public trust. The first two years of the new reign made in this respect an auspicious 
start, and it was soon realised that the consolidation of the Monarchy, begun under Queen 
Victoria and so remarkably continued under Edward VII, was being effectually carried 
on, with high ideals and in an earnest spirit, under the Sailor-King, whose exhortation 
“Wake up, England,” in his speech at the Guildhall when returning from his Colonial 
tour as Prince of Wales in roor, had already made history as a general signal to the 
nation. At King Edward’s death there were some who thought that, under his succes- 

‘For the course of s immedi: this narrative sec Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Arts, "Sais Meroe (rpc, SO Epwagp VII (vol. Tie Coosce 
V (ol. xi), Asourra, H. H. (vol. ii), Luovp Gzoreg, D. (vol. xvi), BaLFour, A. J. (vol. 
iti), Coaupentamy, J. (vol. v), Paxct (vol, xx), and British Ewer (vol. iv). 
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sor, the country would have a Court of more severity, less inclined to display, less sym- 
pathetic towards the joyous side of life,—high-minded and worthy indeed, but rather 
dull, In so far as such doubts representet_2 fear that the.new King and Queen, whose 
pure and happy domestic life was universally recognised and respected, would not 
enter into the amusements of the people and play a Royal part in the social life of the 
country, it was soon felsified and disappeared. As Prince of Wales, George V had indeed 
shown no particular interest in horse-racing and some other kinds of national sport and 
amusement, though he was known to be one of the best shots in the country; but as 
King, he and his Consort, after the period of mourning was over, at once removed any 
misconception in this respect. Not only did they follow King Edward’s example in 
attending race-meetings (the Royal training-stables entering horses for the principal 
faces) and patronising the theatres, but in the summer of 1912 for the first time a state 
visit was paid to a London music-hall (the Palace) and to Henley Regatta, and the King 
went to Lord’s on the occasion of the Test-match between the Australian and South 
African cricketets, and had the teams presented to him: so that the tradition of Royal 
interest in national sport and games was amply sustained. 

‘The national inclination for pageantry and display, which King Edward had done 
so much to gratify, found in King George and Qucen Mary sovereigns who were ready, 
at any cost of personal sacrifice and fatigue, to go even further in making 
public ceremony, on appropriate occasions, the magnificent expression of 
important acts of State. The Coronation at Westminster Abbey on June 
22, 1911, & solemnity of unparallelied grandeur, attended by representatives from all 
parts of the Empire and other countries, for which London was decorated as it never 
had been before, was followed on June 23 by a Royal procession through the streets 
both north and south of the Thames, on June 24th by a great Naval Review at Spit- 
head, on June 26th by 2 gala performance at the Opera, on the 27th by a Royal garden- 
party at Buckingham Palace in the afternoon and a gala performance at His Majesty’s 
‘Theatre in the evening, on the 28th by a Royal visit to the Agricultural Show at Nor- 
wich, on the 2oth by a thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s and a luncheon at the 
Guildhall, on the 3oth by an entertainment at the Crystal Palace given by their Majesties 
to 100,000 London Elementary school children, and by the King’s presentation of medals 
at Buckingham Palace to 500 Indian and 1400 Colonial soldiers. On July 3rd the King 
reviewed 17,000 officers of the Territorial Army in Windsor Park, and on July 4th, 30,000 
Boy Scouts gathered there from all parts of the country. 

In order to complete the public assumption of Royal authority throughout the 
United Kingdom, the King and Queen, with the Prince of Wales and Princess Mary, 
peyat vx thenmade State visits to Ireland (July 7th-12th), Wales (July 13th) and Scot 
Roraeeit Jand (July r7th-zzst). The fact that the Dublin Corporation refused to vote 

an Address, and that the leaders of the Nationalist party, as usual, held aloof, 
while “ Sinn Fein” even got up local demonstrations against any celebration of the 
new reign, only detracted in a very slight degree from what the King himself described 
as the “ spontaneoys and hearty loyalty ” of his reception in Ireland. When the Royal 
party drove on July 8th from Kingstown to Dublin Castle they had a great popular 
welcome from cheering crowds all the way; and in the course af the day the new College 
of Science was inaugurated, and visits were made to Trinity Coilege and to the Phoenix 
Park races. On Sunday the oth their Majesties attended Service in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, and in the afternoon paid a visit to Maynooth College. On the roth the King 
held a lenge and received loyal addresses from deputations sent from various parts af the 
country, a special address of welcome from 165,000 Irish women being also presented 
to the Queen; in the afternoon their Majesties went to Leopardstown races, and in the 
evenitig gave a State banquet at Dublin Castle. On the morning of the rrth the King 
reviewed over 16,000 troops in Phoenix Park, in the zftermoon their Majesties gave a 
garden-party at the Vicertgal Lodge, and in the evening they held a Court at the Castle. 
On leaving Dublin next dey the King gave {1,000 for the relief of the poor, and the 
‘occasion was also taken by Lord Iveagh to distribute {50,000 among the Dublin hospitals. 
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The Royal visit to Wales had for its central object the Investiture of the Prince of 
Wales at Carnarvon Castle on July 13th, a magnificent ceremony and an imposing 
Investitare demonstration of Welsh nationalst sentiment, in the arrangements for 
of the which Mr. Lioyd George, who hed been appointed Constable of Carnarvon 
Ltarad of Castle, hed from the first taken a leading part. In the course of the pro- 

air: ceedings ¢ national address was presented to the young Prince by Sir John 
Rhys, Mr. Abraham, M.P., and the Archdruid, the Prince made part of his replies in 
Welsh: and in the religious services two Welsh Nonconformist ministers were associated 
with the two Anglican bishops. The whole affair was.a great success. On July r4th, 
the King and Queen visited Bangor for the opening of the new buildings of the Univer- 
sity College of North Wales; and on July 15 they visited Aberystwyth and laid the 
foundation of the new National Library of Wales, 

From Wales the Royal party went to Edinburgh, where on July 17th a great pro- 
cession escorted them to Holyrood Palace. Here again ancient Scottish ceremony and 

Say modern Scottish sentiment were duly observed and encouraged. A lente 
Rorgl lt and astate banquet were held on the 18th; on the roth the King and Queen 

assisted at the dedication of the new chapel of the Order of the Thistle 
in St, Giles’s Cathedral, and the King laid the foundation stone of the new City Hall; 
and on the 2oth reviews of troops and boy seouts were held in the King’s Park, end a 
Garden-party was given at Holyrood. On the 21st the Hoya party returned to London, 
after having brought the whole of the United Kingdom moye closely within the ambit 
of the Coronation festivities by their personal presence in all its capital cities. 

But there still remained an important extension of the whole principle of the recog- 
nition of Imperial sovereignty, in the visit paid by their Majesties to India and the 

Coronation ceremonies at the ancient capital of Delhi. At the time of 
Ee a King Edward’s death the native unrest in India had become a source of 
pee considerable political anxiety, and it was his successor’s own idea that 

the personal presence of the King-Emperor, for the first time as such on 
Indian soil, and the compliment paid to his Indian subjects by his being crowned Em- 
peror in their midst, would give new life-blood to all the elements that made for loyalty 
to the British connection and for Anglo-Indian co-operation in the great work of ad- 
ministering India under the British Crown. The announcement that the King would 
ge in person to India for this purpose, and that, instead of sending a representative, as 
had been done in the case of King Edward, he and his consort would themselves be 
crowned at a Royal Durbar, was made in the autumn of 1910. It was understood that 
the King’s decision was assented to at this time by his ministgs with considerable hea- 
tation, and when the Indian unrest continued to show itself during 1911 doubts were 
freely expressed as to its being prudent, Prophets of evil, as the time drew nearer to 
November x1th, when the King and Queen were to leave England, were numerous; but 
the King’s own courage and prescience were fully justified by the event, and the history 
of the Empire has included no more epoch-making act of State than was involved in all 
its circumstances. Embarking from Portsmouth on the P. & O. steamship ‘‘ Medina,” 
and attended by Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, and a numerous suite, 
with an escort of men-of-war, the Royal party arrived at Bombay on December 2nd (seg 
Inv1a), and were not back in London till February 5, rgrt. 

From a political point of view the most remarkeble part of the proceedings in con- 

nection with the Delhi Durbar was the Royal announcement of certain changes in the 

Indian administrative system (see under Evpia). In celebration of the 
Peecheaees Coronation itself various boons were granted, measures of relief and release 

for certain classes of debtors and prisoners, a large preliminary outlay 
towards a new scheme for the ettension of popular education, extra pay to certain classes 
of native officers and civil servants, and the inclusion of native officers and men among 
those eligible for the award of the Victoria Cross, But all such concessions were 
overshadowed by the fact that occasion was taken for a public assertion of Royal power 
and authority in ‘respect of the government of India, byth the King’s announcement that 
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in future Delhi would replace Calcutta as the Capital, and that Lord Curzon’s partition 
of Bengal, which had led to so much contention but which not long since had been 
described even by ministers in Parliament as res judicota, would be annulled, Bengal 
becoming a presidency, Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa being placed under a licuten- 
ant-governos, and Assam being restored to a chief-commissionership. Not a word of 
this impending coup d’éat had leaked out, though now the despatches of the Indian 
Government recommending it (August 25, 1911) and of the Secretary of State sanction- 
ing it (November 1) were published. Without making any commumication to Parlia- 
ment, and without giving any gpportunity for discussion—for when once royally an- 
nounced in this way, the step, by common consent of ail parties in England, was itrev- 
ocable, however much it might be criticised—an English Radical Ministry had 
deliberately utilised the King-Emperor’s position and prestige to carry out a great 
autocratic act of State policy, which otherwise certainly could not have been accom- 
plished without considerable friction. So far as concerned the restoration of Delhi, the 
ancient centre of the Mahommedan Empire, as the capital, the announcement was 
undoubtedly an appropriate and effective accompaniment of the inauguration of a new 
Emperor, a dramatic exhibition of monarchical will; and it was made in a magnificent 
spirit, characteristic of Oriental ideas. Nobody outside the inner ring of the King's 
advisers, not even among important Anglo-Indian officials, had guessed at such a pro- 
posal; yet it had obvious advantages, both seatimental and administrative. Besides 
gratifying the Mahommedans and others to whom Delhi had immemorial associations 
with Indian Imperialism, whereas Calcutta represented rather the traditions of “ John 
Company,” it not only moved the seat of government away from the rather disturbing 
influences of Benga} politics, but also provided a central railway position, from which 
the annual migration to Simla in the hot weather could be made more conveniently and 
at half the cost. This latter point, combined with profit from the enhanced value of 
land available for building sites, could be off-set against the lavish outlay (estimated 
at £4,000,000) required to bring the new capital into existence. Bengal and the Hindus 
meanwhile were consoled for the removal of the Indian Government from Calcutta by 
the rearrangements made in partial satisfaction at all events of the opposition to Lord 
Curzon’s partition of the province. From a political point of view this was the part of 
the announcement specially open to criticism, and to Lord Curzon himself it came 
as a personal rebuff of the bitterest kind; but though the opposing views were well 
expressed by him and others in subsequent debates in Parliament, the deed was done; 
in India the King’s word had settled it. No single act of Government in the history 
of the British constitutional monarchy had ever exhibited so promptly the latent 
resources of the Throne as an extra-parliamentary factor in Imperial administration, 
That a Radical Ministry, supposed to stand for “democratic” methods and the 
responsibility of the House of Commons, should have had resort to the machinery of 
autocracy, was surprising, however, to a good many of their democratic supporters. 

By a curious coincidence, just at the time of the Indian Durbar, the P. & O. liner 
“ Delhi,” with the Princess Royal (the King’s sister), her husband the Duke of Fife, 
and their daughters, Princesses Alexandra and Maud, on board, was wrecked 
in a gale off Cape Spartel on the Morocco Coast (December 13th) and 
became a total loss; and the boat in which the Royal passengers were taken 
to shore was upset in the surf, so that they had a somewhat trying experi- 
ence. It wes hoped that the party had escaped with nothing worse than a wetting and 
a shock, but after gaing on to Egypt, whither they were bound for the Princess Royal’s 
beslth, the Duke-of Fife fell seriously ill with pneumonia and he died-st Assuan on 
January 20th. His elder daughter now became Duchess of Fife in her own right. He 
and the Duke of Argyll (husband of the King’s aunt, Princess Louise) had been made 
Knights of the Garter at the Coronation; and his death removed from the Royal circle 
8 Scottish noble of high character and patriotism, esteemed by all who knew him. 

Igany survey of contemporary English history it is only proper to dwell first on mat- 
termgirectly connected with the Crown and Royal Family, because of the interest 
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attaching not anly to the opening of a new reign but to the increasing importance of 
the activities of the Throne under modern conditions of British social and political 

life. Much inevitably depends on the extent to which popular respect 
Hee da and affection surround the whole Royal Family, and also on the amount 
Reval #00 oF assistance available for the Sovereign, in the varied and exacting func- 

tions which the Throne is expected to perform, from others among its 
members. In these respects King George was able to benefit from a continuous growth 
of mutual confidence, on the part of the Royal Family and the public at large. In his 
mother, Queen Alexandra, and his consort, Queen Mary, the national affection had 
always been unchengingly concentrated; and his aunts, King Edward's sisters, Princess 
Christian, Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) and Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
remained, as they had long been, active and popular figures in English social life. His 
one surviving uncle, the Duke of Connaught, a man admired and respected throughout. 
the British Army and indeed among all classes, not only for his distinguished ability but 
also for his camaraderie and good sense, was still able and willing to take an important 
and most useful part in public life; he went in October, 1910, to South Africa with great 
success to open the Union Parliament on the King’s behalf, and in 1911 was appointed 
to succeed Earl Grey as Viceroy of Canada, where he and the Duchess quickly made 
themselves popular, and their charming daughter, Princess Patricia, not less so. The 
Duke of Connaught’s son, Prince Arthur of Connaught, was meanwhile chosen by the 
King to be his representative on several important missiong to foreign countries, and 
was appointed one of the four councillors of State (the others being the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Chancellor Loreburn and Viscount Morley of Blackburn) empowered 
to transact business in the King’s stead while absent on the Royal visit to India, With 
such supporters among the Royal Family, the work of the Throne was ably assisted; 
nor was the support confined only to these. Queen Mary’s brother, Prince Francis of 
Teck, a gallant officer whose death on October 22, 1910, cut short a career of much 
promise, had thrown himself into social service at home by becoming chairman of the 
Middlesex Hospital, and his brother, Prince Alexander, followed his example. It was 
generally recognised as being the pride of English Royalty to use their position for 
public ends and to spare no effort on behalf of national causes. 

But the character of the Sovereign himself is necessarily the central factor in the 
realisation of those potentialities for social and political influence which have become 
Klag so marked in the democratic development of the British Monarchy. At 
George's the very outset of his reign King George found it necessary to vindicate 
viadkatios. bis personal character against certain remarkable aspersions, and in doing 
so he gave 2 proof of his own confidence in the public, which had excellent effect. It 
is now purely a curious episode in the history of scandal-mongering that, at the time when 
he came to the Throne, in spite of the genuine liking which existed in all classes for King 
Edward’s sailor son, stories were current in various quarters, founded on irresponsible 
gossip, in the first place that he was addicted to drink, and in the second—a still more 
serious matter—that he had been secretly married before his marriage with the Queen 
and that this earlier wife was alive though for dynastic purposes the union was ignored. 
Even while King Edward was alive reports somehow became prevalent that the Prince 
of Wales drank too much. At “ Grand night ” at one of the Inns of Court the Prince 
bluntly told the Treasurer who was his host that people said so, and asked him how to 
get the impression removed, a question more easily asked than answered, Those more 
immediately in the Prince’s entourage know that it was nonsense, but the more such 
things are denied the more publicity they generally get. When King George came to 
the Throne however it became desirable that the progress of this lie should be checked, 
and the Dean of Norwich in July, 1910, by the King’s desire, spoke out plainly with 
excellent effect. Right-minded people felt moreover that a King who was prepared to 
abandon the usual reticence in such a matter had a straightforward way of acting which 
wes preferable to the arts of diptomacy. i 

Reports with reference to the second allegation had indeed been spread at the time 
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of the King’s marriage to Princess Mary of Teck, as she then was, in 1893, and had then 
been contradicted at Queen Victoria's desire, by Canon Dalton, in private letters to 

various people of influence; but gossip continued to make free with the story, 
The Myilus and it was revived, to the King’s natural annoyance, and with the danger 

of public misconception and ill-feeling if it were not finally disproved, in 
1910. Nothing however is more difficult to deal with than private scandal for which 
nobody in particular can be made responsible. It was hoped that the farther public 
contradictions authoritatively given by the Dean of Norwich in his speech in July, by 
Mr, Stead in the Review of Reviews for that month, and by Sir Arthur Bigge in Rey- 
nolds’ Newspaper (October 30, 1910), would put an end to it; but it was repeated in a 
definite way by a certain Edward Mylius in November and December rg1o, ina“ repub- 
lican ”’ paper called the Liberator, published in Paris and circulated in England under 
the auspices of the Indian revolutionary Krishnavarma. In this the writer declared 
that the King, when a midshipman, had in r8g0 married ut Malta a daughter of Admiral 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, his subsequent marriage in 1893 was therefore bigamous 
and shameful, and the Church, by conniving at it, had been guilty of subordinating its 
own prisftiples to reasons of State. Copies of the Liberator were seized by the police, 
and Mylius was arrested and on February 1, rorr, tried for criminal libel before the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury. Evidence was given by Sir M. Culme-Seymour 
and others absolutely contradicting the whole fabrication. The Admiral had no 
daughter whom the King could have married in 1890; one of his daughters died unmarried 
in 1895 without ever knowing him, the other (Mrs. Nepier) had not met him between 
1879 and 1898; the King was not at Malta between 1888 and 1901; the Maltese registers 
were produced and contained no record of any such marriage. Mylius refused to give 
evidence, his claim that the King ought to appear as a witness to be cross-examined by 
him being overruled; and the jury promptly found him guilty. He was sentenced to 
the maximum penalty of a year’s imprisonment; and the Attorney-General then read a 
statement signed by the King that he had never been married to anyone but the Queen 
and that he would have attended in person to give evidence if the law officers of the 
Crown had not insisted that it would be unconstitutional for him to do so. 

The whole affair caused naturally a great sensation, but again the effect was excel- 
lent, and the straightforward action taken by the King—~for it was known that the 
Ita oltects Government doubted the expediency of bringing the matter into Court— 

confirmed public opinion as to the character of the new occupant of the 
Throne. He had insisted on having the truth told, and was not prepared to forgo his 
rights as a man simply because, as a King, he was above the law. That was tot’ his 
idea of kingship. Good thus came of evil, and enhanced confidence in the Throne, 
which was strengthened, in all but one rather doubtful respect to be mentioned later, 
by the public work of King George and Queen Mary in s911 and rorz. ‘They were not 
content with the scenic side of Royalty; they were anxious to show their interest in all 
national activities and to enter sympathetically into the lives of the working-classes. 
While they mingled graciously with society at Court and at country house-parties, 
Queen Mary made herself equally at home in taking tea with a Welsh miner’s wife (June 
27, 1912) after the Royal visit to the Dowlais steel-works at Merthyr, and during a 
tour through the industrial districts of Yorkshire King George went down the Elsecar 
Coltiery (July 9) and showed himself no less handy in wielding a pick than at bringing 
down the grouse on a Scotch moor. Moreover Royal visits were made to Harrow School 
on Speech Day in July, ror2, and to Winchester just afterwards to celebrate the restora- 
tion of the cathedral; the King took an active part in various public functions, notably 
id} ying the foundation of the new London County Council offices on the Embankment 
(March 9, 1912), and opening the Immingham Dock near Grimsby (July 22, 912); and 
int the first two years of his reign he had made the Royal presence felt far and wide. 

‘The doubtful exception already alluded to was in respect of the use of the Royal 
prerogative is in passing the Parliament Act in 1911. The parliamentary aspects of this 
evolution in English constitutional procedure wil be considered later, but the phblic 
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intervention in party politics which it involved on the part of the King marks a distinct 
step in the history of the Throne itself, and one which affects the whole eystem of English 

parliamentary government. Whatever were the nevessities of the case from 
The Royal the point of view of the Liberal party, there can be no question that, 

politically, the enccessful use of the Royal prerogative in overcoming the 
resistance of the House of Lords to the Parliament Bill brought the Crown itself into 
open eonffict with the passionate desires and convictions of a very large section of the 
community,—a minority indeed, so far as its representatives in the Honse of Commons 
were concerned, but 2 minority even then which, in the country at large, stood for nearly 
as many people as the majority. Under a sense of constitutional obligation, brought 
about by what the Opposition leaders indignantly denounced as rinisterial trickery, 
the Crown lent itself to the last resort open to the party in office for forcing its demands 
through Parliament, by assenting to Mr. Asquith’s demand that, if necessary, enough 
new peers should be created to vote down the resistance of the Upper House to a measure 
which practically wiped it out as an effective part of the machinery of legislation. Those 
who considered the use of the prerogative for such a purpose, and in such circumstances, 
a constitutional outrage, agreed in putting the responsibility on the Government and 
not on the King, who acted on the advice of his ministers; but this view, though undeni- 
ably correct, only emphasizes the fact that the King was made to appear to act simply 
as a ministerial puppet. The independent authority of the Throne, as a factor in the 
Constitution standing outside party politics, was to that extent publicly weakened, and 
it was only because all parties agreed in deploring such a result and desiring to minimize 
the effect of the action ostensibly taken by the Crown, that its bearing on the Constitu- 
tional position of the Monarchy was slurred over as much as possible. The question 
whether so drastic an assertion of ministerial power was justified depends, of course, 
for its answer on the point of view taken as to the merits of the Parliament Bill itself 
and the importance of passing it as introduced, without the amendments carried in the 
House of Lords; and from the point of view of the Liberal party the Government, no doubt 
was driven to the use of the last weapon in its armoury, unless it was to admit that the 
preceding steps taken, and apparently sanctioned by the results of two general elections, 
were to be stultified. But no competent observer of the working of British political 
machinery can deny that the use of the Royal prerogative for so violent a party purpose 
disclosed the subordination of the Sovereign to the Parliamentary Executive in all its 
nakedness, in a way which was directly contrary to the development of constitutional 
theory and practice concerning the functions of the Crown during the reigns of Queen 
Victoria and King Edward. With a less popular Sovereign on the Throne, ard in 
circumstances less favourable to British pride and affection for the institution of Mon- 
archy, such a disclosure would have been a more serious danger. 

As it was, while the Opposition levelled their denunciations at the ministry, and the 
Government justified themselves by the absence of any alternative, it was generally 
‘The Siate ‘ Yecognised that since the Lords’ rejection of the budget in 1909 the whole 
aud the course of domestic politics had been quasi-revolutionary. In the pro- 
Crowe Jonged crisis in parliamentary affairs, complicated by acute industrial un- 
rest, which continued during 1910, r911 amd 1912, the political conflict in the United 
Kingdom was being waged under conditions dominated by the peculiar and alniost 
unprecedented relations between parties, and the situation was such that the modemt- 
ing influence of the Crown had practically no scope for its exercise. It was known at 
the time of King Edward’s death that he had been gravely disquieted at the eourse 
which the constitutional crisis was taking; and though there was a strong hope that 
the parties might embrace the opportunity of the beginning of a new reign to settle 
their differences by some sort of agreement, it was perfectly clear that, if the deadlock 
went on, King George himself must inevitably be placed in a position of serious entbar- 
yassment, When the conference of 1910 broke Gown, and when immediately afterwards 
the second general election of that year gave the Liberal Govetument once mere 4 miajor- 
ity, matters had to take their own course. The politicians on both sides, and their 
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supporters in the country behind them, had created the prablem, and its solution still 
semsined for them to find. Between them, wherever the fault might lie, they had sown 
the whirlwind, and it must carry them where it blew. Meanwhile the Crown, outside 
domestic politics, remained by universal consent an Imperial and social factor of all 
the more potential value because of the warring of political factions, The consolidation 
of the Empire was making steady progress itrespectively of the political situation in the 
United Kingdom; and King George, though not the personal force in Europeanidiplomacy 
and statemanship that King Edward had been, was known throughout its length and 
breadth as no English Sovereign had ever been before. In spite of all the political 
difficulties in the mother country, the British Throne represented in his person a centre 
of Imperial authority, to which other peoples and Parliaments than those of the United 
Kingdom contributed: and whenever opportunity should serve for a judicious exercise 
of this authority, the extent of its influence, both on domestic and on international 
affairs, would not be limited by constitutional theories affecting the British Isles alone. 


II, The Empire. 

“ English ” history to-day cannot indeed be written without reference to the British 
Empire, as a unit greater than is represented by “ home ” (é,c, English, Welsh, Scottish 
= and Irish) politics. The course of domestic affairs in the other British 
IneeNanem, Dominions and Colonies is however dealt with in other sections of the 
Year-Book, and here it is only necessary to refer to certain matters of 
common Imperial interest, which are also part of the recent history of affairs in the 
mother country as the centre of the Empire. The Imperial “idea,” to which Mr 
Chamberlain’s administration of the Colonial Office and the emergency of the Boer 
War had given such a pronounced impetus, has progressed during these later years with 
rapid strides, both in Great Britain and the Dominions. It has done so irrespectively 
of English domestic politics, in consequence of the increasing consciousness in all quar- 
ters thatthe different parts of the Empire have a common interest in the maintenance 
of British power, and that this is only possible by mutual support. The persistent 
advocacy of the fiscal policy of Tariff Reform and Colonial Preference by the Unionist 
party in the mother country, and their agreement in this respect with the trade policy 
of the statesmen of the Dominions, has undoubtedly done much, directly and indirectly, 
to popularise the idea of closer union; but on these lines no advance was possible while 

an English government, committed to “ Free Trade,”? was in office. 
Since r909 however the question of Imperial Defence has become acute, in conse- 
quence of the rapid increase of the German navy and ifs manifest challenge to British 
sea-power. This new external pressure, and the strain it involved on the 
Defence. resources of the mother country at a point where the security of the 
outlying British Dominions was immediately affected, concentrated atten- 
tion throughout the Empire on the problem of a fuller co-operation for Imperial defence, 
and during zg11 and 1912 this aspect of Imperial consolidation brought the statesmen 
of the Empire increasingly into closer touch over a problem which raised no differences 
of political principle. The most remarkable incident during the Imperial Conference, 
which reassembled in London in 1911, was the confidential discussion of British inter- 
national policy, at which the Colonial representatives were addressed by Sir Edward 
Grey with a detailed account of the situation in foreign affairs. For the first time, 
it was felt, the Empire as a whole had been taken into the counsels of the stateamen of 
the mother country, in order that a common understanding might prevail. A naval 
defence scheme was adepted, providing for the maintenance of the various naval services 
and forces under the control of their respective governments, but for making the 
training and discipline uniform with those of the fleet of the United Kingdom and for 
arranging an interchange of officers and men, while in wartime the colonial ships placed 
‘at the disposal of the Crown would be under the British Admiralty, The movement 
teasing the Colonial naval forces, and combining their provision with the idea of 

l See E. B. xi, 8 at seg. 
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an Imperial Navy acting as « single unit, was also notably forwarded by the visit to 
England of the Canadian Premier, Mr. Borden, with other Canadian ministers, in 
1912, for the purpose of discussing the whole subject with the home government and 
the Committee of Imperial Detence. The public speeches made by Mr. Borden and 
his colleagues during this visit, and the references made to it by Mr. Asquith in the 
House of Commons, showed that, in this department of administrative policy at any 
rate, the goal of Imperial federation was appreciably nearer. 

In connection with the Imperial Conference of torz it may also be noted that reso- 
lutions were adopted by it in favour of: (1) an Imperial Naturalisation Act, based on a 
Other ques scheme to be agreed upon, but stil! undefined, for conferring an uniform 
fossetihe British citizenship throughout the Empire, (2) the appointment (carried 
Coane out in 1912) of a Royal Commission, representing the whole Empire, to 

g investigate and report on its natural resources, and the possibility of their 
development, (3) the establishment of a chain of British State-owned wireless telegraphic 
stations within the Empire (proposed under the Marconi agreement of 1912). A some- 
what elaborate scheme proposed by Sir Joseph Ward for setting up an Imperial House 
of Representatives for Defence, and an Imperial Council of State, was withdrawn by him, 
after both Mr. Asquith and various Colonial ministers had criticised it adversely, 


IH. Domestic Politics. 
The history of domestic British politics in rox and 1912 was dominated by the 
state of the parties resulting from the general election which was precipitated 
7s in December gro when the private conferenee between the Liberal and 
Parties. Unionist leaders on the constitutional crisis broke down.! On the eve of 
the election, at a great meeting in the Albert Hall, Mr. Balfour introduced 
a new issue on the Unionist side by advocating a Referendum on great constitutional 
questions, and declaring that he was prepared to refer Tariff Reform to the people by 
this method if the other side would do the same for Irish Home Rule. It was believed 
in some Unionist quarters that this declaration in favour of a Referendum on Tariff 
Reform (which was generally discussed without any question of its depending on the 
willingness of the Government to adopt the Referendum for Home Rule) would help to 
secure support among Unionist critics of the Tariff Reform policy; but it came too late 
in the day for that purpose, and was not much to the taste of the more ardent Tariff 
Reformers, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, for one, at once expressed his view of the diffi- 
culty of taking a Referendum on a question of finance; and after the elections the idea 
of qualifying the Tariff Reform issue by coupling it with a pledge not to proceed without 
a Referendum practically disappeared from the Unionist platform, though suggestions 
for its revival were occasionally made by Unionists who thought Tariff Reform un- 
popular Its failure for electionecring purposes helped indeed to increase the criticism 
which was already rife in certain Unionist circles against Mr. Balfour's leadership. On 
the other hand the use of the Referendum for putting large constitutional changes before 
the electorate, and for thus solving the problem of conflicts between the two Houses of 
Parliament, was increasingly advocated on the Unionist side. A bill for this purpose, 
brought by Lord Balfour of Burleigh before the House of Lords in March 1911, made 
no actual headway, but the proposal, in one shape or another, became part of the 
Unionist alternative to the Parliament Bill. The Government, on their side, concen- 
trated all their efforts on an appeal to the electorate to give them a majority for the 
Parliament Bill, as an essential preliminary te any Liberal legislation; and the result 
showed thet the short interval since the general election of January rgto had made 
practically no difference in the balence of party power. The distribution of seats, and 


1 See E. B. xx, g 
10a November'eatgna, at the meeting of the National Unionist Association in the 
Albert Hall, at which Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne both , Lord Lansdowne 
ubealiy Ceclared that the: Usioalat lessees the for a Referendum on 
variff Reform as abandoned. But see further w, ad fin, 
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the strength of parties, may bé shown best in tabulat form (Table A). Party gains are 
shown th Table B. i 
Table.A. Result of Coneral action of December 1910, 
Showing aumbers of Liberals, Labour Party, Irish Nationalists, Independent Irish Nations 
alists, and Unionista returned. 
Ministodala 
Unionists. 
7 Lib, Lab Nat [Ind Nat 
England seats) .— 
fans (62) ce . 27 4 : a 
Boroughs {160 . 67 M7 1 79 
Counties (2: e . 96 14 124 
niversitics ¢5) mba, 8S 5 
190 35 1 239 
fales 1ts).— 
fe ores sine tom, ie 7 1 3 
Counties (19). 6 3 
23 4 3 
Scotland (72 seats) — 
Boroug! gp ear a4 : ‘ 5 
‘ounties : 
Univeristy. | 3 
mW 
Ireland (103 seats) :— 
hs (16) 2. we 10 2 4 
unties (85). 65 6 13 
Universities (2) 2 
7s 8 19 
Total (670) 274 42 6! 8 | aya 

















Allowing for the recount at Exeter, and the by-election at Cheltenham (April 28th) 
resulting from a successfnl petition, the new Parliament opened in to11 with a Minis- 
terial majority of 122, the coalition of Liberals (270), Labour Party (42) and Irish Na- 
tlontalists (84), numbering 396, and the Unionists 274. The precise balance of voting 
strength in the electorate cannot be stated, ewing to the fact that 71 Unionist and 
88 Ministerial stats were not contested; the Unionist votes recorded were 2,426,681 and 
Ministerialist. 2,807,753; but if an allowance is made for the uncontested seats, the 
Ministerialist mejority might be taken at between 240,0b0 and 350,000. In England 
alone the Unionist#had a majority of 17 seats (241 to 294). 

Tt may be convenient here to notice the resulta of the subsequent by-elections which 
tor various reasons became necessary during 1971 and 1912. While the Parliament Bill 

was still the main issue, ne change was made in the position of the parties, 

yreeceGs but afterwards the Unionists won three seats in r9zz at Oldbam (Nov. 13th), 
South Somersetshire (Nov. 21st) and North Ayrshire (Dec. goth), and in 

192 gainodifurther simcesses at South Manchester (Nov. sth), Crewa (July 26th), 
‘Notth-West Manchester (Aug. 8th), Midlothian (Sept. roth), and Bow and Bromley'(Nov. 
b6th) This improvement in their position was marked still more by their gains in vot- 
ing strength, which became particularly noticeable when the Insurance Act of 1911 was 
' + At Baw und Bromtey, the Usionist-won a coat, the defeated candidate Mr, 


Lahsbury wai not acttally vta: dy @ supporter of the Government. resigned 
in na bathers his Hidénendctoe on a Bippotter of woman's aufirege, and the issues 
uentty “mixed.” 5 z 
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added to the issues before the electorate. Between February ror and November 
25, 1912, (before the Bow & Bromley contest, which may here be ignored), in 30 
straight contests between Unionist and Liberal candidates (including Cheltenham) 
they obtained a net advantage of 20,156 votes over the Liberals as compared with 
those given at the general election, the Unionists gaining 21,835 in 24 constituencies 
as against a Liberal gain of 1,677 in 6; and in 11 three-cornered contests, where a La- 
bour candidate also stood, they obtained an advantage of 15,757 over the Liberals (as 
apart from Labour), gaining 27,069 in 10 Elections as against 5,329 in 1 (Hanley). 
So that, in the aggregate, the Unionists, in 41 contests, improved théir position, as 
compared with the Liberals, by 35,813 votes. The figures showing the differences 
from the previous pollings (and including Bow & Bromley) are given in Table C. 
Table B. Seats Representing Party Gains at General Election of December 1910 


By Ministerialists (29) By Unionists (27) 
Bedford. Ashton-under-Lyne. 
a Bow and Bromley. Birkenhead. 
Burnley. Cardiff. 
Cambridgeshire, Newmarket. Cheshire, Altrincham. 
b Cheltenham. Cornwall, Bodmin, 
Coventry. Cumberland, Eskdale. 
Cumberland, Cockermouth. Darlington. 
¢ Dublin County South. Derbyshire, High Peak, 
Essex, Saffron Walden. Devonshire, Ashburton, 
d Exeter. Devonshire, Tavistock. 
Kent, Deptford. Devonshire, Torquay. 
Kirkcudbrightshire. Dudley, 
Lincolnshire, Louth. Great Grimsby. 
Manchester S. W. Islington, W. 
Oxford, Banbury. King's Lynn. 
Peckham. Lancashire, Darwen. 
Radnorshire. ‘f Lancashire, Newton. 
Rochester, Leicestershire, Melton, 
Southwark, W. Liverpool, Exchange. 
Staffordshire, Leek. Plymouth (2 ceatth 
Stepney. St. Andrews, Burghs. 
Suffolk, Lowestoft. St. Helen's, 
e Sunderland (2 seats) St Pancras, W. 
¢ Hyiene, Mid. Salford, S. 
rakefield, Warrington, 
@ Whitehaven, f Wigan. 
Wilts, Cricklade. 
@ Woolwich. 
g. Labour. ¢, Irish Nationalist. ¢. One Labour. 
b. Reversed at by-election d. Reversed subsequently f, From Labour. 
after petition, ‘on recount. 


The Ministerialists, while representing a good many different shades af opinion, 
included a number of men of marked individual ability and parliamentary influence. 
Leading men In the Cabinet, Mr. Asquith' (Prime Minister; b. 1852), Mr. Lloyd George? 
of the (Chancellor of the Exchequer; b. 1863), Mr. Winstofi Churchill? (Home 
coalition. Secretary from Feb. rgze till Oct. x11, and then First Lord ofthe Admiral- 
ty; b. 1874), Sir E. Grey (Foreign Secretary since 1905; b. 1862), and Mr. R. B. Hal- 
dane, who was created a Peer as Viscount Haldane in March rgxt (Wart Minister from 
1905 till July r9x2, and then Lord Chancellor; b. 1856}, stand out. first and foremost in 
dominating the manoeuvres af the party. Mr. Asquith, Sir E. Grey, and Mr. Haldane, 
with Lord Crewe (Sec. of State for India since Nov. 1910), Lord (Lord President 
of his Council since Nov. 1910) and Lord Chancellor Loreburn (yho'ocoupied the Wool- 
sack till July 1912) in the Upper House, gave a solidity to the Liberal counsels which was 
matched’ with the adventurous electioneering policy carried on by Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr,.Churchill along paths of their own.’ * : 5 

LB. i, 760, * TBid., si, 588. , 

2 Ibid., xvi, 832. Z # Tbig...xii, B31. 1 

3 Td., vi, 347. aa 
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Table C. By-clechons 1911 end 19r2, and changes 1% politng sence last contest. 





























Net gain 
Date. Seat; and winning party. Unionist, Liberal | Labour, | 28 Be 
IL, and U. 
1911 
Feb. 16 | Horncastle (U ) + 250 Lg 
Feb. 22 | Westbury (L ) + 340 U. 31 
Feb. 25 | Forest of Dean (L) + He Le a 
Mar. 95 NE’ ‘Lanark (L = 366 +2,879 | U" 1,506 
Mar, 28 Bootle (U.) + “22 U. 1,109 
April 1 E. Lothian i + 26 Ue 219 
il 28 “Chettenbam ( ) + 290 U. (97 
lay 6 Barnstaple (L + 596 U. 404 
une 15 | Ross & et) (L.) = 165 v.54 
july 3 Hull (Centeal) th) + 198 U 7 
fuly Tradeston (L.) - 35: 588 
uly 8 N West Ham (L ) + 2 L334 
nly 20} Luton (L.) + 383 U, 365 
uly 2x | W. Somerset (U) ~ ior L 462 
uly 29 | Bethnal Green (1. ) + 475 © 1U. 498 
ug. 2 | Middleton (L ) + 168 U 376 
Sept. 26 | *Kilmarnock (L ) ~ 932 +2,761 | U, 802 
Oct. 7 | ON. T; (L) + 48 Ul og 
Oct. 27 |*dKei, @) ~ 290 +3:452 | U 2,854 
Now 3 |, ey u. con U 5296 
lov. 13 am ~ 1,105 7 5¥ 
Nov. 21 1 Somerset (U ) + s6r U 615 
Nov. 23 N. Herts (U. + 309 U oe 
Dec 20 | *N. Ayrshire (U.) + 386 uU 5 
Dec. 22 van (L.) + 153 U 1,054 
f'24"| Carmarthen Boro's (L) + + u9|U 
fan. 2 Boro’s 1 jt 
ee 3 7 Beiabe h (L) + 7 a U fe ? 
Feb 26 ox (L) + 687 U 1444! 
Mar 5 “Manchester (WU) +1,382 U 3,031 
fpnl 19 E. Nottingham (U ) + 208 L 246 
ay 24 |S Hackney (L +1,593 U 3,268 
May 31 NW. Norfolk (L ) + 701 U "495 
une Ir Hythe (U.) - -l— % L 74 
une 20 | Holmfirth (L.) Dolf + 336 +1,552 | U 1,926 
uly 1 | Ilkeston uy. E 41,892 U, 21833 
uly 13. | bHanley (L.) +1335 6,649 | L” 5,312 
july 26 | *Crewe (U.) + 84r +4105 | U. 3,308 
Aug. 8 7 W. Manchester (U.) + U. 1,647 
Aug. 22 en Sea ee t z 87 t 7 
Sept. 10 ie ian 2,413 Kat 
Nov, 15 Taunton (U ) + Uo 52 
Nov. 23 | Bolton (L.) + U. abs 
Nov_26_| Bow and Bromley (U ) +_ 590 1_() 
No. ‘Labour candidate at last general election. 
si must gain from Liberal. 
lo Unionist candidate. Ind. candidate polled 2,913 votes. 
6) Liberal gain from Labour 
fo} Socialit candidate polled 134 votes. 
lo contest in December 1920. Figures compared with January 1910 
\e) I it Socialist ‘Woman's candidate polled 3.291, or 1,024 less 
than he had polled in December to10 when asa member of the Labour 
party with th otheial Liberal support. 


Behind them in the House of Commons the most prominent members of the Ministry 
holding major offices were: Mr. Birrell! (Irish Secretary since 1907; b. 1850); Mr. John 
Burns* (President Local Government Board since 1905; b. 1858), Mr. Sydney Buxton 
(President Board of Trade since Feb. 1910; Postmaster-general 1905-1910; b. 1853); 

*Z. B. ili, 989. 2 Ibid , iv, 885 
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Mr. L. V. Harcourt! (Colonial Secretary since Nov. 1910; b. 1863); Mr. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna (First Lord of the Admiralty from 1908 till Oct. rgrz, and then Home Secretary; 
b. 1863); Mr. J. A. Pease (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from roxo till October 
ror1, then Education Minister; formerly Chief Whip 1908-1910; b. 1860); Mr. Walter 
Runciman (Education Minister from 1908 till Oct. r91z, then President Board of 
Agriculture; b. 1870); and Mr. Herbert Samuel (Postmaster General; previously 
Chancellor of the Duchy, t909-Feb. rg10; b. 1870). Mr. Charles Hobhouse {b. 1862), 
who was Financial Secretary to the Treasury from 1908 to October 1911, then became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Colonel John Seely (b. 1868), who, having seceded 
from the Unionist party with Mr. Churchill, was Under-Secretary first for the Colonies 
(1908-March 1911) and then for War, succeeded Lord Haldane as War Minister in July 
1912; and Mr. T. M’Kinnon Wood (b. 1855), formerly Progressive Leader on the London 
County Council, having been Under-Secretary for Education (1908), Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs (1908—Oct. 1911) and then Financial Secretary to the Treasury, be- 
came Secretary for Scotland in succession to Lord Pentland (who resigned and was 
appointed Governor of Madras) in 1912; while Sir Rufus Jsaacs (Attorney-General since 
‘March 1910; b. 1860) was included in the Cabinet of r9x2. Sir John Simon (Solicitor- 
General since Mar. 1910; b 1873) had also come to the front as a politician of marked 
capacity. 

Minor offices were filled by Mr. C. F.G. Masteryman (Under-Secretary for Home Of- 
fice since 1909; b, 1873), Mr. E. S. Montagu (Under-Secretary for India since Feb. 1910; b. 
1879), Dr. T. J. Macnamara (Financial Secretary for the Admiralty since 1908; b. 1861), 
Mr. F. D. Acland (Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs from ct. 1911; previously Finan- 
cial Secretary to War Office 1908-Feb. 1910; b. 1874), Mr. J. M. Robertson (b. 1856; 
Under-Secretary for the Board of Trade from Oct. 1912, in succession to Mr. H. J. 
Tennant, b. 1865, appointed Financial Secretary for War), Mr. C. Trevelyan (Under- 
Secretary for Education since 1908; b. 1870), Mr. G. Lambert (Civil Lord of the Admiral- 
ty since 1905; b. 1866), and Mr. J. Herbert Lewis (Under-Secretary to Local Govern- 
ment Board since 1909; b. 1858). The Master of Elibank (b. 1870) was a popular and 
efficient Chief Whip (since Feb. 1910), and among the Junior Whips were Mr. P, H. 
Mlingworth (his successor in August 1912; b. 1869), Mr. W. W. Benn (b. 1877), Mr. 
Gulland (b. 1864), and the Hon. F. E. Guest (b. 1875). 

Among the Liberal rank and file the men who figured most prominently in independ- 
ent initiative or criticism were Sir A. Mond (b. 1868), Mr. Chiozza Money (b. 1870), 
Mr. J. C, Wedgwood (b. 1872), Mr. P. Morrell (b. 1870), Mr. Ellis Griffith (b. 1860), 
Mr, A, Ponsonby (b. 1871), Mr. R. Harcourt (b. 1878), the Hon, Neil Primrose® (b, 
1882), Mr. E, Crawshay-Williams (b. 1879), Mr. J. F. L. Brunner (b. 1865), Mr. Sil- 
vester Horne (the well-known Nonconformist minister; b. 1865), Mr. A. J. Sherwell (b. 
1863), Sir A. B. Markham (b. 1866), Sir W. P. Byles (b. 1839), Sir J. H. Yoxall (b. 1857), 
and Mr. T. Lough (Secretary to the Board of Education, 1905-8; b. 1850); while Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley (b. 1860), elected as a Liberal, but acting as an independent critic 
of an “unbusinesslike” parliamentary régime, pursued an impracticable but lively 
career until he resigned, having become a bankrupt, in 1912. 

‘Among the Labour party, led by Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald (b. 1866), the most 
notable figures were Mr. J. Keir Hardie (b. 1856), Mr. G. N. Barnes (b. 1859), Mr. W. 
Crooks (b. 1852), Mr. Philip Snowden (b. 1864), Mr. G. Lansbury (b. 1859), Mr. 
W. Thorne (b. 1857), Mr. F. W. Jowett (b. 1864), Mr. C. W. Bowerman (b. 1831), Mr. W. 
Brace (b. 1865), and Mr. W. E. Harvey (b. 1852). 

Mr. John Redmond? (b. 1851), as leader of the Irish Nationalists, found his most 
effective parliamentary support in Mr. John Dillon‘ (b. 1851), Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill 
(b. 1849), and Mr. T. P. O’Connor (b. 1848), though Mr. Joseph Deviin (b. 1872) was 
an even more active force in the organisation of the party; Mr. William O’Brien (b. 
1852), and Mr. T. M. Healy (b. 1855), meanwhile providing independent criticism from 

ta 
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the point of view.of Irish Nationalists who were not satisfied. that all was well with the 
Government, policy. 

In the Upper House Liberalism had but a smail following, but was actively represent- 
ed under Lord Crewe’s' leadership, by Lord Morley,* Lord Loreburn (Lord Chancellor 
since 1905; formerly, as Sir Robert Ed, Attorney-General 1894, and M.P. since 1886; 
b. 1846), Lord Pentland (Secretary for Scotland, r90g-1912; till x909, as Capt. John 
Sinclair, M.P. for Fortarshire; b. 1869), Lord Beauchamp (Lord Pres. of Council June- 
Nov. 1910, then First Commissioner of Works; b. 1872), Lord Burghclere (formerly, as 
‘Mr. Herbert Gardner M.P., Pres. of Bd. of Agriculture, 1892-1895; b. 1847), Lord Lucas 
(Under-Sec. for Colonies March-Oct. 1911, then Sec. for Agriculture; b. 4876), Lord 
Welby (till 1894 the chief official of the Treasury; b. 1832), Lord Sheffield * (b, 1839}, 
Lord Weardale (till r903 Mr. Philip Stanhope, M.P.; b. 1847), Lord St. Davids (till 
1908 Mr. J. W. Philipps, M.P.; b. 1860), and Lord Ashby St. Ledgers (till roro Capt. 
the Hoa. Ivor Guest, M.P., eldest son of Lord Wimborne; b. 1873). Lord Rosebery! 
(b. 1848), continued to plough a lonely furrow, and Lord Courtney of Penwith’ (b. 
1832), to play the part of a political Aristides. In 2911 the Liberal Pecrs wero reinforced 
by the elevation of Lord Haldane in March, and of Mr. Alfred Emmott as Lord Emmott 
(b, 1858; Chairman of Committees in the Commons since 1906) in October, the latter 
being appointed Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 

‘On the Unionist side, Mr. Balfour® (b. 1848) had no rival as a parliamentary figure, 
but the party was sore with unsucceés, and the personal affection and admiration with 
Le won Which he was regarded were balanced by misgivings among the rank and 
den file and in the country as to his capacity to lead them out of it. No other 
ital.” Usionist leader however was prepared to be put in competition with hitn, 
and he was loyally supported in the House of Commons by ex-Ministers in Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’ (b. 1863), Mr. Walter Long® (b. 1854), Mr. Bonar Law (b, 1858), Mr. H. 
Chaplin’ (b. 1841), Mr. G. Wyndham” (b. ne Mr. A. Lyttelton” (b. 1857), Sir R. B. 
Finlay (b. 1842; formerly Attorney-General), Sir E. Carson (ex-Solicitor-General, and 
leader ofthe Irish Unionists; b. 1854), Sir W. R. Anson'* (b, 1843), Mr. J. H. Campbell 
(formerly Solicitor-General, for Ireland; b. 1851), Mr. E, G. Pretyman (who had come 
prominently forward in 1909 as a critic of the new land taxes; b. 1859), and Mr. W. Hayes 
Fisher (fresh from leading the Unionists or ‘‘ Municipal Reformers ” on the London 
County Council; b. 1853). 

In Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C. (b. 1872), who had made a rapid and brilliant success both 
at the Bar and in politics, the party had an indefatigable worker and an audacious orator, 
now taking # place in the front rank corresponding more or less to that of Mr. Churchill 
on the other side; and a variety of political talent or experience was actively represented 
by Sir F, G. Banbury (b. 1850), Mr. G. Cave (b. 1856), Mr. H, E. Duke (b. 1855), Mr. 
J. G. Butcher (b. 1852), Sir Gilbert Parker (b. 1862), Mr. Charles Bathurst (b. 1867), 
Mr, A. H. Lee (b. 1868), Lord Hugh Cecil" (b. 1869), Lord Charles Beresford (b. 1846), 
Mr. E. A. Goulding (b. 1863), Sir A. Grifitth-Boscawen (b. 1865), Mr. H. Stavely Hill 
(b. 1865), Mr, J. W, Hills (b. 1867), Mr. H. J. Mackinder (b. 1861), Mr. F. Cassel (b. 
1869), Mr. B, E. Peto (b. 1862), Mr. L. Worthington Evans (b. 1868), Mr. H. Page 
Croft (b. 1882), Mr. George Sandys (b. 1875), Major Archer Shee (b. 1873), Mr. A. 
Burgoyne (b. 1880), Mr.,W. Ormsby-Gore (b, 1885), Mr. W. W. Astor (b. 1879), Lord 
Wintertopn (b. 1883), Lord Castlereagh (b. 1878), Lord Ronaldshay (b. 1876), Lord 
Tullibardine (b. 1871), Lord Wolmer (b. 1887), and Lord Helmsley (b. 1887), The 
Trish Unionists included Mr. W. Moore (b. 1864), Sir J. B. Lonsdale (b. 1849), Capt. J. 
Craig (b. 1877), aud Mr. W. Mitchell Thompson (b. 1877). 

With Siy Alexander Acland-Hood (b. 1854) 4s Chief Whip—retiring with a peerage 
as Lord St. Audries in 1911—were ere principally associated Lord Balcarres (b. 1871), who 
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succeeded him in the post, Mr. H. W. Forster (b. 1866), and Mr. H. Pike Pease (b. 
1867); and as the result of a rearrangement of the machinery of the Conservative Central. 
Office in 19x (carried still further by the fusion in s912 of the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist organisations under Mr, John Boraston as “ Chief Agent ”),!,Mr. A. H. Steel 
‘Maitland, MP. (b. 1876) waa made “ Chief Organizer ” of the party, independently of 
the work of parliamentary “ whipping.” 

In the House of Lords Lord Lansdowne’ (b. 1845) was the recognised Unionist 
leader, actively supported by such ex-Ministers as Lord Halsbury* (b. 1825), Lord. 
Londonderry? (b. 1852), Lord Curzon® (b. 1859), Lord Midleton’ (b. 1856), Lord Sel, 
borne? (b. 1859), Lord Cawdor (1847x011; First Lord of the Admiralty 1005), Lord 
Salisbury? (b. 1861), Lord St. Aldwyn"® (b, 1837), Lord Balfour of Burleigh" (b. 1849), 
Lord Anspthil## (b. 1869), Lord Derby" (b, 1865), Lord Onslow" (1854-1911), and the 
Dukes of Norfolk (b, 1847) and Marlborough" (b. 1871; formerly Colonial Under- 
Secretary). Lord Avebury” (b. 1834), Lord Cromer" (b. 1841), and Lord Milner’? (b. 
1854), were other important figures on the same side; and among Unionist peers of 
marked political talent and influence were Lord Ridley (b. 1874; Chairman of the Tarifi 
Reform League), Lord Malmesbury” (b, 1872), Lord Willoughby de Broke" (b. 1869), 
and Lord Newton (b, 1857). 

‘Among the members who were returned to the new House of Commons subsequently 
to the general election, the most notable personalities on the Liberal side were Baron 
de Forest (b. 1879) for North-West Ham (July 1911), Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone (b. 1885) 
for Kilmarnock Burghs (Sept. rgr1), Mr. S. O. Buckmaster (b. 1861) for the Keigh- 
ley division of Yorks (Oct. 1921), Mr. Hemmerde (b. 1841) for North-West Nor- 
folk (May 1912), and Mr. R. L. Outhwaite (b, 1869) for Hanley (July r9r2); in the 
Ministry itself Mr. C. F. Masterman (b. 1873) was returned in July ror for South- 
West Bethnel Green, after being unseated on petition for North-West Ham. On the 
Unionist side, the ablest of the Tariff Reform leaders, Mr, Bonar Law, who bad been 
defeated for North-West Manchester at the general election, was returned for Bgotle 
in March 1912; and other important additions to the Patliamentary personnel were 
Tepresented by the return of Sir J. Larmor (b. 1837) for Cambridge University (Feb. 
1911), Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks (b. 1865) for Brentford, Mr. L. S. Amery (b. 1873) for 
South Birmingham, Mr. Ronald McNeill (b. 3861) for the St. Augustine's division of 
Kent (July 1911), Lord Robert Cecil (b. 1864) for Hitchin (Nov. 1911), and Mr. W. A. 
§. Hewins (b. 1865) for Hereford (March 8, 1912). Mr. T. M. Healy, defeated as an 
Independent Irish Natjonalist at the general election, was in July 1911 provided with 
a seat for North-East Cork, by the retirement of Mr. Moreton Frewen, 

‘The Unionists were now united, after all the troubles over the Tariff Reform move- 
ment which started in 1903, by the common bond of resistance to the Radical-Socialist 

programme of their opponents. The Unionist Free Traders had been com- 
Atrsstion, pelled by the course of events,—especially as in their opinion the Liberal 

Government had under Mr. Lloyd George’s guidance pursued an economic 
policy disastrous to the essentials of Free Trade,—to accept the fact that Tariff Reform. 
and Colonial Preference now stood officially jn the forefront of the constructive programme 
of the party. In the House of Commons itself, when it met in February xgar, Lord 
Hugh Cecil remained solitary as an Unionist Free Trader, in the pecyliar conditions 
attaching to his seat for Oxford University. The precise form which the Tariff Reform 
policy would take if the party were returned to power,—whether the “ food taxes,” 


4 Mr. Percival Hughes, who had been “Chief Agent” on the Conservative side since 1907, 
resigned in January ages, ” Mr_ Boraston had eon Liberal Unionist“ Chaet Avent fet 
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could be modified or dropped, whether the idea of a Referendum should be persisted in,— 
was ticbated in some quarters, according to varieties of opinion on electioneering tactics; 
but it was sufficient for the moment for those Unionist politicians who had opposed it 
altogether, or still wavered as to details, to wait events. The solidarity of the party in 
opposition, in the immediate crisis, was of more immediate importance. On the other 
hand, while recognising this fact, the convinced Tariff Reformers were satisfied, from 
their point of view, with the progress of their movement. The party leaders and the 
party organisation were now identified with the whole policy, and its acceptance by 
Unionist candidates was therefore a matter of party loyalty. In the constituencies it 
was making continued headway, the winning back of eight seats in'Lancashire at the 
general election indicating that an impression was being made on the industrial North 
of England. Above all, the general idea inspiring Mr. Joseph ,Chamberlain’s proposals, 
~—the federalisation of the British Empire and its closer union for fiscal as well as other 
purposes,—was taking more definite shape in the common political consciousness. 
While a protective national economic policy was advocated by the Tariff Reformers 
‘as an essential condition of the improvement of industrial and social conditions at home, 
—and on those Imes they were prepared to go considerable lengths to mect the demands 
of Labour,—its most active supporters had always in their mind its bearing on the 
policy of Imperialism. Faced with the inevitability of large constitutional and social 
reforms, a new constructive spirit had come to dominate the party, changing the whole 
outlook for democratic Conservatism, under the guidance of this vision of systematised 
Imperial unity. Fighting as they must to defeat the Coalition Government if possible, 
in order to preserve the integrity of the Imperial Parliament, menuced by Irish Home 
Rule, and the check of an effective Second Chamber upon Radical-Socialist legislation, 
put in jeopardy by the Parliament Bill, the most influential Unionist politicians and 
publicists were looking anxiously to the wider Imperial issues beyond the solution of 
immediate domestic problems. It would be unjust to the more Imperially minded 
individuals on the Liberal side to claim a monopoly in this respect for the Tariff Reform 
Unionists, but Liberal and Labour politicians and publicists were naturally engrossed 
with the purely domestic issues represented in their own party programmes. It was the 
predominant characteristic of all the Unionist activity, both at this stage and after- 
wards, that it centred round the Imperialist policy which was the end in view. The 
immediate danger to the cause of Imperial commercial unity which was threatened by 
the reciprocity treaty between Canada and the United States was therefore a matter 
of special concern, hailed as it was on the Liberal side as according with the Free-Trade 
fiscal policy. Grave as the position was for Conservatism and Unionism in English 
parliamentary politics, in Imperial politics as viewed by supporters of Tariff Reform and 
Colonial Preference this seemed even a more momentous development. Meanwhile 
hopes were still entertained that, either by agreement between the parties or through 
the faifure of the Ministry to obtain the King’s consent to actual coercion of the House 
of Lords, the immediate constitutional crisis might be solved or the Government forced 
to resign or once more dissolve in circumstances more favourable than before to a 
Unionist success at the polls. After the last two elections further defence of an unre- 
formed House of Lords was out of the question. 

It was clear from the first that the Government could rely on the support of the 
Irish Nationalist party. The passing of the Parliament Bill was an essential prelim- 
The postion inary to the successful accomplishment of Home Rule, and it had been Mr. 
ofthe Redmond’s policy ever since the elections of January 19ro to press the de- 
Goveramveat. struction of the peers’ veto to its final iseue for that purpose. ‘The only 
doubtful element in the coalition was the Labour party, whose parliamentary independ- 
en as directly representing the Socialist movement, partly as representing 
the etonamic policy of the trade unions, and partly as advocating equally against 
Tory or Liberal “ capitalists ” and against the whole public of “ consumets ” the claims 
of the by gape classes as such,—was shown in the promotion of third-party candi- 

1See E B xvi, 28. 
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dates at some of the by-elections. Its parliamentary programme included a “ Right to 
Work ” Bill which the Liberal party could no more support than the Unionist, whatever 
individual members of either might do; and at the present moment, baving successfully 
extorted the Trade Disputes Act from parliament in 1906, it was set on obtaining from 
the Government a bill for reversing the “Osborne judgment,”? and freeing the employ- 
ment of trade union funds for political purposes. The fact however that the “ inde- 
pendence ” of the Labour party was dominated by reluctance to put Liberalism in a 
tninority, in so far as it stood for causes with which the Labour party also identified 
itself, —Free Trade, the Parliament Bill, Irish Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, 
—made its parliamentary position more or less of a sham, and one over the manoeuvring 
of which the Government’s Whips had the upper hand, The result was that the idea 
which had begun to prevail in 1906 that the power of the Labour party in Parliament (as 
distinct from the Labour “ movement ” outside) was likely to have a rapid growth was 
considerably modified. The industrial troubles of r91x and 1912, notably the railway 
strike, the coal strike, and the London dock strike (see IV below), were seen to be beyond 
their guidance or control,—they were indeed largely the consequence of a widespread 
feeling, shown in outbreaks of “ syndicalism,” that the Labour members in parliament 
were impotent, because their action was subject to their maintaining the Liberal Govern- 
ment in power. Moreover the wind was taken out of their sails by the extreme radical- 
ism of Mr. Lloyd George and other Liberal electioneers, whose object naturally was to 
show that Liberalism could do all that Labour wanted. On the other hand, a consider- 
able section of the Liberal party was either apprehensive of,the alliance of Labour and 
Socialism or jealous of surrendering to the Labour party seats which were considered 
to be within the Liberal preserve. Between the claims of Liberalism and Labour, the 
Liberal party managers were unable to avoid friction in the constituencies as this situa- 
tion developed; and though the Whips kept a majority for the Government together 
against every sort of Unionist attack up to the adjournment of Parliament in August 
1912, the possibilities of a serious breach between Liberalism and Labour were towards 
the end of that period clearly shown in the by-election at Hanley (July 13th), where a 
Liberal displaced a Labour member, followed by that at Crewe (July 26th), where the 
Unionist candidate was returned in a three-cornered fight, and still further in the rivalry 
of Labour and Libera] candidates for Midlothian (Sept. roth), resulting in 2 
Unionist victory. In this last instance the local Liberals flatly declined to accept the 
Master of Elibank’s suggestion—made just when he was retiring from the post of Chief 
Government Whip and was taking a peerage as Lord Murray —that they should sup- 
port the Labour nominee. But this particular weakness within the Coalition majority 
was of no advantage to the Unionists while the Parliament Bill was still under discussion. 
For their immediate purposes in rgrx the Government had complete control of the 
parliamentary machine when they started afresh after the general election, and they 
went “ full steam ahead.” 

On February 6, rrr, the first Parliament of George V was opened, and its prelim- 
inary stages in the way of amendments to the address were soon over. On February 
The Parte» 9th, an Opposition Tariff Reform amendment, moved by Mr. Austen 
meat Bi ie Chamberlain, was defeated by 102 votes, and on February 1th, an anti- 
the Home of Home Rule amendment was defeated by 113. On February 2zst, the Parlia- 

‘mone — mentBill? was reintroduced in the House of Commons, and had a first-reading 
majority of 124 next day; and the second reading, moved on February 27th, was carried 
by a majority of 125 on March 2d. The Committee stage lasted from April 3d, with an 
interval for Easter from the 12th to the 28th, till May 3d; on May 8th, Mr. Asquith 
carried a motion to devote only four more parliamentary days to the Bill, and on the 
r5th the third reading was carried by a majority of 362 to 241, and the Bill was seat up 
to the House of Lords. A few trivial changes had been accepted in its wording, but all 
the substantial amendments preposed by the Opposition had been negativéed; and the 
one attempt from within the Coalition to modify the BUl—a Labour party antendment 
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te omit the words in the preamble, pledging the Government to set up a reformed 
Second Chamber at all,—was rejected (May 2d) by 228 to 47, Mr. Asquith declaring 
that the Government regarded it as an obligation, if time permitted, to propose « 
scheme for reconstituting the Upper House within the lifetime of the existing Parlia- 
ment. This and other similar assurances subsequently gave occasion for passionate 
accusations of breach of faith from the Opposition, when in t91z the Government pro- 
ceeded with their legislative programme and left the reform of the House of Lords alone, 

Every attempt of the Opposition to modify the operation of the Parliament Bill was 
met by dogged resistance. In the view of the Government it was a simple measure for 
destroying a veto upon the deliberate demands of the elected House, and therefore of 
the people, which had been shown to be inconsistent with modern parliamentary govern- 
ment, and for making impossible another rejection of a Budget; it gave statutory validity 
to what in their opinion was in any case the constitutional theory and practice, and was 
the minimum that the Liberal party could accept in the shape of fair play for their 
measures. The principal demand of the Opposition, put forward in a number of differ- 
ent amendments, that important new measures, especially constitutional changes like 
Irish Home Rule, should not become law, if rejected by the House of Lords, until they 
had been submitted to the judgment of the country either by a special Referendum or at 
@ general election, was of no avail. The Coalition, by its very composition, was in 
office, as the Opposition were only too well aware, in order to try to pass Home Rule 
in spite of the Unionist majority in the House of Lords. This was the essence of the 
political situation, and no arguments, however excellent, about the “ horrid arbitrari- 
ness ” of a House of Commons and its not really having the voice of the people behind 
it for such measures, were likely to be listened to. The Government’s reply was that the 
country, in giving them @ majority for the Parliament BiH, knew quite well what it would 
be used for, and that the two years’ interval it allowed for delay, in which the feeling of 
the country would have scope for expression, was an ample safeguard against the passing 
of legislafion to which the people were really 

Meanwhile the alternative policy of the Unionist party was being made clearer in 
the more congenial atmosphere of the Upper House. On February 22d Lord Lansdowne 
‘The action of B4Ve notice of a Bill for reforming its constitution, which was read a first 
the House time on May 8th and a second time on May 22d. The whole principle of 
ofLerds. —_ this scheme of reform was that, while the composition of the Upper House 
would be changed end put on a representative basis, in accordance with the policy of 
Lord Rosebery’s resolutions in 1910,! its powers would remain as they were. Under it, 
the reconstituted House would consist (except for Royal Princes) of “ Lords of Par- 
liameat,” summoned as such and not because of any hereditary title; roo would be elect- 
ed by the hereditary peers from such among their number as were qualified, under a 
schedule to the Bill, by having held various public positions or ranks in the public serv- 
ices; 120 would be elected to represent different districts of the United Kingdom by 
colleges of electors consisting of the members of the House of Commons for the constit- 
‘uqncies within those districts; 100 would be appointed by the Crown the Ministry) 
so as to represent the preportional strength of parties in the House of Commons; 7 would 
be “ spiritual Lords,” 4.6, the two archbishops and gs bishops to be elected by the 
Anglican Episcopate; and 16 would be peers who had held high judicial office. Except 
for the law lords, who would ait for life, and the spiritual lords who would sit while they 
oecupied their sees, the lords of parliament would sit for twelve years, subject to one- 
fourth in each class {selected by ballot) retiring every thitd year. Peers who were not 
* lords of parliament ”* would be eligible for the House of Commens, but the cveation of 
naw hereditary peerages for commoners other than past or present Cabinet ministers 
was to be limited tofive a year. In Lord Lansdowne’s view, such a reform of the consti- 
tutign ofthe Upper House, which followed on the lines of suggestions already throws out 
by Lard Curgon and Lord Setborne, would provide a representative Senate, of which the 
exioting Unionist party preponderance would no dopger be characteristic. 
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‘The second reading of the Bill was hegun on May/1sth, and on May 224 was carrfeil 
without a division after debates which had disclosed considerable differences of opinion 
on the Unionist aide. It was then quietly put on the shelf. The fact was that, as long 
a3 the Government flatly declined to accept any reconstruction of the Upper House a3 a 
substitute for the Parliament Bill, any such proposals were mere beating of the air, 
The actual scheme excited no particular interest on the Unionist side, and was assailed 
by Liberals on the ground that, according to their calculations, while pretending to be 
representative, it would simply stereotype a Tory majority. Tt was a well-meant effort 
on the part of the Unionist leaders to show that a basis existed for agreement between 
the parties, so far a8 concerned the willingness of the House of Lords to accept reforms; 
but a good many Unionists, and 2 good many peers, thought that it was a mistake in 
tactics. On the day after it was read a second time, the second reading of the Partia- 
ment Bill was taken (May 23d), and the real issue had to be faced; but the approach of 
the Coronation, and the prevalence of a feeling that, in spite of bellicose utterances in the 
Liberal Presa as to the creation of soo new peers for swamping opposition, the Govern- 
ment might still be forced to a compromise and could not possibly pursue their demands 
to the bitter end, made the debate still only a manoeuvre for position, arid Lord Lans- 
downe decided not to divide against the Bill but to propose amendments in Committee. 

The real fight only began when the Coronation was over. The Committee stage of 
the Parliament Bill lasted from June 28th to July 6th, and, in spite of warnings from Lord. 
Motley that the Government would refuse, in the House of Commons, to accept them, 
Lord Cromer’s amendment (June 28th) substituting a Joine Committee for the Speaker 
in deciding what a “ Money Bill ” was, and Lord Lansdowne’s amendment (July sth), 
providing for a Referendum in specific cases of measures attacking the existence of the 
Crown, the Protestant succession, or the establishment of National Parliarnents with 
legislative powers in Ireland, Scotland, Wales or England, were carried by large majori- 
ties. On July oth the Bill, so amended, was read a third time without a division, Lord 
Lansdowne declaring that the principal amendments were “ so essential that we should 
certainly not be prepared to recede from them so long as we remain free agents,” 
Lord Halsbury went still further: “ but for the existence of the amendments, he would 
have himself moved the rejection of the Bill on third reading, and unless those amend- 
ments were accepted in substance, in meaning, and in operation, he would never consent 
without a division to the passing of the Bill.” 

The next day the Government exploded their bombshell. It had been a complete 
mystery up to this moment whether Mr. Asquith had obtained from the Kinga definite 
Theaseof assent to the use of the Royal Prerogative for creating peers in sufficient 
the Royat numbers to give a Government majority in the House of Lords, and the 

question whether such a course could possibly be resorted to had been free- 
ly discussed from the time when the Parliament Bill was first proposed. All doubts were 
now set at rest. On July 21st, a letter from Mr. Asquith to Mr. Balfour in the following 
terms, written the day before, was published:— 

I think it courteous and right, before any public decisions are announced, to let you know 
how we regard the pélitical situation. When the Parliament Bill, in the form which it has 
now assumed, returns to the House of Commons, we shall be compelled to ask that House 
to disagree with the Lords’ amendments. {n the circumstances, should the necessity arise, 
the Government will advise the King to exercise his pi tive to secure the passing into 
law of the Bill in substantially the same form in which-it left the House of Commons, and 
His Majesty has been pleased | to signify that he will consider it his duty to accept and act 
on that advice. 

Ix the subsequent debates in both Houses of Parliament (Aug. 7th ald Sth) on 
votes of censure moved by the Unionist leaders, the course taken by the Government 
was more fully explained, though with a decided economy of information, due to re- 
luctance on both sides to bring the action of the Crown into political controversy. It 
appeared that the Cabinet had presented a Memorandum to the King on November 
1§, tore, before the general election, as follows!— i 

His Majesty's ministers cannot take the responsibility of advising a dizsohition’ urtless 
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they may upderatand that in the event of the policy of the Government bei roved 
an adequate majority in the new House of Commons, His Majesty will be ready to bed by 
is cortstitutional powers, which may involve the prerogative of creating peers, if needed, 
‘ty decure that effect shail be given to the decision of the country. His Majesty's minister, 
are fully alive to the importance of keeping the name of the King out of the sphere of party 
and electional controversy. They take upon themselves, as is their duty, the entire and 
extlusive responsibility for the policy which they will place before the electorate, His 
Majesty will doubtless agree that it would be inadvisable in the interests of the State that 
any communication of the inteations of the Crown should be made public unless and until 
the actual occasion should arise, 


The King had felt that he had no alternative except to assent, though he did sp, as 
Lord Crewe now stated (as was understood) on his behalf, “ with natural and legitimate 
reluctance.” The Goverment, according to their pwn view, had hoped that, as the 
result of the general election, the Parliament Bill would be allowed to pass without 
amendments which would be fatal to its purpose, and therefore without a disclosure of 
the confidential understanding which all the time existed as to the use of the Prerogative, 
but this was no longer possible; and the only question now was whether the threat was 
to be sufficient by itself, or whether, by continued resistance, the Government should be 
forced to carry it into effect. , 

On this point a serious division of opinion at once was shown in the Unionist party. 
It was clear that, in the House of Commons, the Lords’ amendments would be summari- 
‘The Diertiara ly rejected by the Coalition majority, and any further development of the 
Moveutent political crisis depended on what would happen in the House of Lords when 
amdlsresat the Bill was sent back toit, A hurried meeting of Unionist Peers was held 
immediately (July 21st) at Lansdowne House, at which Lord Lansdowne informed them 
that the Government had told the Opposition legders that their intention was not to 
send the Bill up from the House of Commons unless an assurance was given that it 
would be passed, the assumption being that, failing this assurance, peers would at once 
be created in sufficient numbers for the purpose; and it was freely stated in the Liberal 
Press that the Government Whips had a list ready of persons who were prepared to accept 
peerages on condition that they voted for the Liberal programme. A state of extreme 
exasperation prevailed, but a considerable majority of Unionist peers agreed with Lord 
Lansdowne’s view that, if this creation of peers was proceeded with, not only would the 
Parliament Bill be passed, but even such opportunities as it left open for subsequent 
resistance to Home Rule and similar measures would be nullified; the only prudent 
course, in the interest either of the Unionist party or of the peerage, was to sink further 
opposition, now that they were no longer “ free agents.” On the other hand a minority, 
whose view was strongly expressed by Lord Halsbury, the veteran ex-Lord Chancellor, 
bitterly opposed such a surrender; in their view they did not cease to be “ free agents "" 
until they were actually out-voted, and-it was in this sense that they had understood 
Lord Lansdowne’s use of the phrase on the third reading, and only on that condition 
that they had not rejected the Bill then; they still regarded the Government threat as a 
piece of bluff, which could not be carried into action; but even if it was not bluff, and a 
large number of new Liberal peers were actually created, such a violent course would 
bring ridioule and disaster on the Liberal party, and would make the country realise, a5 
nothing else apparently could, the revolution that was contemplated. Moreover, from 
experience in the past, it was well within what might be expected that, when the 500 
eligible magnates who were willing to take Liberal peerages had voted for the Parliament 
Bill, they would take a more independent view of their position so far as Home Rule and 
other measures were concerned. When the Government had finally shot their bolt, and 
by creating the new peers had reconstituted the existing House of Lords in such a way as 
to destroy the Liberal contention that it was simply a Tory preserve, it would, formally 
at all events, be actually strengthened as part of the constitutional machinery. It was 
impossible tq suppose that, even in so wholesale a cregtion, the class of men whom Mr. 
Asquith was prepared to nominate for the purpgse would be different from those who in 

rs had been added, quite acceptably, to the Houge of Lords by Liberal initia~ 
tion@-cénsiderable numbers, and who had in many cases come round there to a different 
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way of thinking” A further argument was that if a creation of peers was avoided now, 
it would not prevent exactly the same situation arising if and when the House of Lords 
subsequently rejected 2 Home Rule Bill; the best thing therefore was to get the whole 
business over at once, and exhaust the credit which had been opened by the Ministry; 
matters had already gone too far for the House of Lords any longer to act as safcguard 
against single-chamber government. 

Between these opposing views of the situation, a cleavage in the Unionist ranks was 
at once manifest, among the peers, the party in the House of Commons, the rank and 
file in the country, and in the Press. Mr. Balfour decided to “ stand or fail ” with Lord 
Lansdowne’s advice, and they were followed by much the larger numbers; but public 
interest centred in the qutcome of what was known as the “ Die-Hard ” movement, 
which was actively organised under Lord Halsbury’s leadership and initiated at a large- 
ly attended and enthusiastic dinner in his honour at the Hotel Cecil on July 26th, at 
which Lord Selborne presided, supported by Lord Salisbury, Lord Milner, the Dukes of 
Northumberland, Marlborough, Bedford and Somerset, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. 
George Wyndham, Sir Edward Carson, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. F, E. Smith, Lord Wit- 
loughby de Broke, and other prominent men. How many peers would follow the lead 
given by Lord Halsbury and vote against the unamended Bill when it was again sent up 
was still uncertain, but as Lord Lansdowne and the bulk of those who accepted his 
advice were only prepared to desist from further opposition and would not assist the 
Government affirmatively by voting for a measure they detested just as much as the 
“ Die-Hards,” it was impossible for him to give Mr. Asquith the assurance he had de- 
manded. A period of extreme tension and uncertainty followed. On July 24th, when 
Mr. Asquith was to move in the House of Commons that the Lords’ amendments he dis- 
agreed with, he was howled down from the Unionist benches, amid a scene of great dis- 
order in which Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr, F. E, Smith were specially prominent, and the 
Speaker was eventually obliged to adjourn the House; further disorder took place next 
day when Lord Hugh Cecil was howled down by the Ministerialists, and it was not till 
August 8th that, with Mr. Winston Churchill leading the House in the absence of Mr. 
Asquith, who was suffering from laryngitis, the motion for disagreeing with the Lords’ 
amendments was carried by 321 to 215, after the Government had agreed to introduce a 
few minot changes. Meanwhile Mr. Balfour had endeavoured to placate the whole of 
the Unionist party by moving a vote of censure (Aug. 7th), which was rejected by 
365 to 246, and in the House of Lords a similar vote of censure moved by Lord Curzon 
(Aug. 8th), was carried by 282 to 68; but the “ Die-Hard ” movement had gone on 
unfalteringly, and an active canvass had been in progress, both on the Unionist and the 
Liberal sides, with a view of ascertaining how the division might go if the Bill came again 
before the House of Lords under existing conditions. 

The uncertainty whether the “ Die-Hards ” would outnumber the Liberal peers, if 
Lord Lansdowne’s supporters simply abstained, as he advised them to do, made the 
situation very difficult, both for the Government and also for those Unionist peers who 
thought that a wholesale creation of new Liberal peerages would be worse even than the 
passing of the Bill without it. On the one hand, 2 considerable section of Radical 
opinion was in favour of settling the whole question, including the future of the Radical 
programme, by immediately making enough peers to ensure a Liberal majority; on the 
other, a section of Unionist peers, Jed by Lord Cromer and Lord St. Aldwyn, were con- 
sidering whether, to avoid this, they should vote for the Bill, bad as it was, while others, 
passionately resenting this suggestion, declared that if it were acted on they would de- 
sert Lord Lansdowne and join the “ Die-Hasds.” Amid the confusion on both sides 
and the increasing bitterness of feeling among the Unionists, it was believed that Lord 
Knollys, the King’s private secretary, who was in constant communication with Down- 
coc.it # worth noting in this connection that between 1868, (when modern Liberation and 

01 organised parties: a , peerages 
created by Literal Govera iments numbered 164 and tl created by Conservative Govern- 
ments 149. Mr. Asquith alone had created §2 new peers up to October 7912 since be became 
Premier in 1908. See also E. B, xxiii, 112. 
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ing Street, was counselling the avoidance of an extreme course as long as it could possibly 
‘be avditied, for the sake of the Crown. 

Gn August 3d it was known that the Government meant to take the risk of sending 
the-Bill up, without any actual essurshce of the result, and the debate on the question 
‘ofthe Lords’ acquicscing took place on August gth and 10th. In answer to Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Morley made the precise statement that if the Bill was defeated “‘ His Maj- 
esty would essent to a creation of peers sufficient in number to guard against any com- 
bination of the different parties in Opposition hy which the Parliament Bill might again 
be exposed to defeat;” and this declaration had a marked effect on the result. Up to 
the last moment the figures on the two sides were in doubt, but the division showed 13 
an favour of passing the Bill, and only rrq for insisting on the amendments, and the 
Gevernment had won the day by the help of enough votes from peers who usually acted 
with the Opposition to counterbalance the ‘ Die-Hards.” Thirty-seven Unionist 
peers, the two archbishops, and eleven bishops, voted with the Liberals; but Lord 
Halsbury’s followers were more than had been expected, several peers, including the 
Duke of Norfolk, joining them in protest against the action of the Unionists who helped 
tocarry the Bill, Lord Cromer, who had been active in getting Unionist peers to sup+ 
port the Bill on the ground that only in this way could the damage likely to accrue from 
‘a creation of new peetages be avoided, was absent through illness; and Lord Curzon’s 
was eventually the most. powerful influence exerted in this direction, his action being all 
the more hateful to the “ Die-Hards " because earlier in the year he had been specially 
prominent in counselling resistance to the Bill at all costs. 

‘The Parliament Bill thus became an Act and duly received the Royal assent; and 
8 statutory enactment defining the relations between thé two Houses of Parliament was 
The nm substituted for an unwritten British Constitution, As compared with the 
passed. ‘** original form in which it was introduced, various small drafting alterations 

» were made, including an improved definition of a ‘‘ Money Bill,” and a 
more definite exclusion of Private Bills from the scope of the measure; but the only 
changes of any substantial importance were the following. (x) A provision by which 
the Speaker, before giving his certificate (to be endorsed on every Money Bill sent up 
to the House of Lords) that a Bill is a Money Bill, “ shall consult, if practicable, two 
members to be appointed from the Chairman’s panel at the beginning of such session 
by the Committee of Selection.” This was the final result of various unsuccessful 
Unionist amendments for modifying the original provision by which the Speaker alone 
‘was to be the judge of whether @ Bill was a Money Bill; in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Cave (April 8, 1911) had proposed that a Joint Committee of both Houses with the 
Speaker as Chairman should decide, and in the House of Lords (July 6th) Lord Peel’s 
grave warning, as an ex-Speaker, against the danger of making the Speaker the sole 
arbiter, though unsuccessful in its support of Lord Cromer’s proposal for a Joint Com- 
mittee, induced the Government to move an amendment of their own, which, as amended 
by Mr. J, F. Hope from the Unionist side, was adopted on August 8th, (2) Provisions 
excluding from any Public Bills, as to which the Lords’ consent would not be required 
after being sent up in three successive sessiona, “a Bill containing any provision to 
extend thé maximum duration of Parliament beyond five years ” (an exclusion originally 
proposed wnsuccessfully in the House of Commons by Mr. Cassel on April zoth, and 
carried in the House of Lords by Lord Avebury}, and also “any Bill for confirming 
8 Provisional Order.” (3) A provision altering the limits of the two years which must 
have elapsed during the three successive sessions to “ between the date of the second 
epiing in the first of those sessions of the Bill in the House of Commons and the date 
on which it passes the House of Commons in the third of those sessions.” This was a 
Government modification of a Unionist amendment proposed in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Goldman (May 1st). (4) A provision requiring a certificate signed by 
the Speaker, stating that the provisions of the Act in this respect had been complied 

‘be endorsed on any Bill so presented to the King for his assent notwithstanding 
BE B. xx, 846, 847. 
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the opposition of the House of Lords. (5) A provision that “ itt every Bill so presgntedr 
to the King, the words of the enactment shall be as follows:-~' Be it enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Commons 
of this present Parliament 2asembled, in accordance with the provisions of the Parlia- 
ment Act, end by authority of the same, as follows,” This had substantially been 
proposed unsuccessfully in Unionist amendments, in the House of Commons by Mr. 
L. Hardy on May rst, and in the House of Lords by Lord Camperdown on July 6th. 

Jn all vital respects the Parliament Act remained as originally introduced in r9z0. 
While its preamble declared that reform of the House of Lords itself still remained a 
task for the future, the supremacy of the House of Commons, both for purposes of 
finance and for public legislation, was definitely enacted. If the House of Lords 
obstructed and rejected the Bills passed by the Commons, it could now only do so 
for two years if the Commons persisted, and at the end of that time a Government in 
control of the Lower House could pass its measures into law with the Royal assent 
without the Upper House having any further voice in the matter. The power of 
forcing an appeal to the electorate, which the House of Lords had hitherto had for all 
practical purposes, unless a Bill they rejected was dropped, was taken away; and what 
was virtually single-chamber government was thus established. It became possible 
for the first time, without any parliamentary check on a party in power, to pass measures 
into law simply because a majority in the House of Commons (which might be quite 
‘unrepresentative of public opinion) could be secured for them. On the Liberal side it 
had been contended throughout that, when a Tory majority had control of the House 
of Commons, this was really the condition of affairs before, since the House of Lords 
always supported Tory measures; the cases however could only be considered parallel 
on the assumption that there was some fair correspondence in the character of the 
legislation proposed by the two sides when either was in power. While the Act, on the 
face of it, made the Government masters of the situation, it was recognised, on the 
other hand, by people who looked a little ahead, that in parliamentary practice it did 
not make things quite so easy. In order that its provisions should apply, to the extent 
of Bills becoming law over the resistance of the Lords, these Bills had to be sent up 
in time for two years to elapse during the same Parliament, and during these two years 
they had to be sent up again and again without being changed from their original form. 
As the duration of Parliament was cut down to five (practically four) years, this meant. 
that nothing not sent up in the first year or two would benefit by the Act; and apart 
from that, it would be difficult to avoid changes in Bills sent up year after year. Even 
as regards “ Money Bills ” which the House of Lords was now to have no power of 
rejecting at all, the prospect was uncertain. The Budget of 1909, the rejection of 
which was the cause of the whole revolution, was probably considered a Money Bill 
by most Radical politicians; but the Speaker (Mr. J. W. Lowther) upset any such cal- 
culations in December torr, by ruling, in answer to 2 question, that the Budget of 
that year was not a Money Bill within the Parliament Act—s fortiori therefore neither 
was that of 1909. 

On the very day that saw the triumph of the Parliament Bill (Aug. zoth), yet 
another great alteration was being made in the essential conditions of parliamentary 
ife. Following an invitation already given by Mr. Lloyd George, a 
Parmestot resolution was carried in the House of Commons, by 256 votes to 138, 

providing “ for the payment of a salary at the rate of {400 a year to every 
member of the House, excluding any member who is for the time being in receipt of a 
salary as an officer of the House or as a minister, or 3 an officer of His Majesty’s 
Household.” Most of the Unionists were opposed to the proposal, and a good many 
Liberals did not like it, but the Government had determined te introduse payment of 
members as a way out of the difficulty they were in with the Labour party, owing ta the 
Osborne Judgment having made Hlegal the payment of salaries to worki mem 
bers out of Trade Union funds! To legislate in the way the Labour party demended, 

1 Jbed., xxvii, 143. 
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80 a8 directly to reverse the Osborne Judgment, was impossible, though the Government 
‘was prepared with a Bill—unsatisfactory to the Labour party and not proceeded with, 
@ tecond edition being introduced in 19t2—for enabling Trade Unions to make special 
provision for voluntary political funds, separately from the general funds to which 
every member of the Union had to contribute; but it was hoped that payment of alt 
M.P.’s out vf public money would do away with the particular grievance of the Labour 
members, This was not however in fact the result, and the demand for a complete 
legislative reversal of the Osborne Judgment persisted. In the country generally a 
good deal of disgust was felt at the calm way in which M.P.’s had voted themselves 
£400 a year, and a number of individual members, who were far too well-off to want the 
subsidy, did their best to refuse it. But the deed was done; provision was made in the 
Budget; and a new temptation was held out for the multiplication of parliamentary 
candidates among persons to whom {400 2 year would be useful. 

Meanwhile the National Insurance Bill, introduced by Mr. Lloyd George on May 4, 
1911, had introduced new issues into the political conflict, even when the constitutional 
aia crisis was at its height. ‘This elaborate measure, in 87 Clauses, covered 
enc. two distinct subjects, one being National Health insurance, under newly 

constituted Insurance Commissioners for England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland (with a joint Committee, formed from among them, for adjusting common 
affairs), assisted in each case by an Advisory Committee, with County and County 
borough Committees for local administration, and the other Unemployment Insurance, 
directly under the Board of Trade, As the latter excited comparatively little criticism, 
it may be dealt with first. 

(x) Unemployment Insurance, administered largely through the Labour Exchanges, 
was limited to begin with to certain trades~building, construction of works (railroads, 
dock, etc.), shipbuilding, mechanical engineering, ironfounding, construction of vehicles, 
and saw-milling-—but with power for the Board of Trade to extend the scheme to others. 
Workmen"in these trades (others than foremen, clerks, indentured apprentices, and 
persons wider sixteen) would be entitled under various restrictions to unemployment 
benefit (up to a standard of 7 5, a week for not more than fifteen weeks a year, starting 
at the second week of unemployment), out of an Unemployment Fund formed by each 
workman compulsorily contributing 2}d. a week (paid by employer and deducted from 
wages), eraployers 24d. a week per man, and the State adding an amount equal to a 
third of their total contribution. 

(2) For National Health purposes, compulsory insurance was imposed on all 
persons (between 16 and 70) under contracts of service, with certain exceptions (includ- 
ing those employed otherwise than in manual Jabour, and paid over {160 4 year, or 
posbessing £26 # year from property), provision being also made for certain classes of 
employed persons not compulsorily insured to come into the scheme as voluntary 
contributors. Under the compulsory insurance (except for certain lower rates) male 
contributors were to pay 4d. a week, female 3d. (employers making the payments and 
deducting them from wages), and employers 3d. for each male or female employed 
(special stamps for each amdant having to be affixed to cards for this purpose), the 
State adding to the National Health Insurance Fund so constituted an amount (two- 
ninths in the case of men, and a quarter in the case of women, of the cost of benefits and 
administration) which was reckoned to work out at 2d. a week per head. The benefits 
Primarily secured were (1) free medical treatment at home, (2) sanatorium treatment 
for tuberculosis and other diseases specified by the Local Government Board, for which 
special arrangements were made, the Government allocating {1,500,000 for the building 
of sanatoria, (3) payment during sickness of 108. a- week for men and 7s. 6d. for women 
up to 26 weeks, (4) subsequent payment during disablement of 5s. a week, and (5) 
maternity bonus of 30s. to women {including wives of insured persons) on confinement; 
provisions being made for granting these benefits (medical attendance, sickness, and 
maternity benefits stot till six months, disablement not fill two years after payments 
staed) or modifying and extending them as funds permitted. The agencies for 
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administering the benefits were made (1) “approved societies” i.e. the Friendly 
Socjeties, trade unions and auch similar bodies as the Insurance Commissioners ap- 
proved, the intention. of the Government being to have as many es possible of the 
insored included as members of “ approved societies,” (2) tht Post Offices, which 
would deal with those who would not join societies or whom societies would not admit, 
and who thus became “ deposit contributors.” The-Local Health Committees, among 
their other duties (including the administration of sanatorium benefit) were left to 
arrange for the service of medical practitioners for insured persons, preparing lists of 
doctors from among whom the patients were to have their own choice, payment to 
the doctors from the general fund being estimated for at the rate of 6s. (including cost 
of drugs) per head per annum. This feature of the Bill, as explained by Mr. Lloyd 
George, quickly-aroused the opposition of the doctors, who were organised under the 
British Medical Association to refuse their services unless a larger payment was made; 
and as a body the doctors stood out for better terms, month after month going by 
without any settlement being errived at, even after the Act came into operation, As 
medical “ benefits ” under the Act became due on January r5, 1913, it became a question 
for the Government whether, if no terms could be arranged, a regular State Medical 
Service would not have to be started; but this would take time to organise, und mean- 
while it would be poor consolation to the prospective beneficiaries under the Act for the 
Government merely to hand them over the money proposed for the doctors and to leave 
them to make the best of it. On October 23, rorz, Mr. Lloyd George announced the 
Government’s “ final ” offer to increase the capitation fee,to 9s. (including drugs and 
extras), representing a further increase in the remuneration of doctors by £1,650,000; 
but on November roth the offer was rejected by an overwhelming majority of the 
profession at a representative meeting of the British Medical Association, aad negotia- 
tions began again. (See below ad fin.) . 
The second reading of the Insurance Bill, debate on which began on May 24, torr, 
was carried without a division on May 20th, and the Committee stage went on inter- 
le mittently from July sth to August 4th, when, with the discussion on the 17th 
Prepress te clause finished, Mr. Lloyd George was still able to regard the Opposition 
as favourably disposed towards the Bilt and co-operating, by useful criti- 

cism, in giving shape to what was necessarily a very complicated measure. Its re- 
maining stages were then left over for the Autumn Session, which began on October 
24th. But in the interval opposition had been growing, and the political situation in 
other respects was such that genuine co-operation with anything proposed by the 
Government was hardly possible if party capital could be made for the Unionists by 
what wes unpopular in its programme. Not only were the doctots in full revolt against 
the terms the Bill proposed for their remuneration, but the working classes themselves 
were found to dislike exceedingly being taxed in such a direct way for benefits they 
were not able to appreciate. Mr. Lloyd George, ever an ardent electioncer, however 
sincete he might be as a social reformer, exasperated the Unionist party, sore enough 
already at his suecess with the Budget of roog and the electioneering use made of the 
grant of Old Age Pensions, by his description of the Bill as giving the working classes 
 ninepence for fourpence;” but there was no doubt about the foutpence being a first 
charge on wages, and the man who paid it was perhaps only providing ninepeneé for 
somebody else,—this being the essence of any insurance scheme;—and was not so much 
impressed by the prospect of benefits as by the compulsory character of the contribu- 
tions. Among domestic servants the scheme was cordially disliked. Though the 
Bill was planned so as to involve financial co-operation between the State and the 
Friendly Societies, there was considerable uncettainty as te how far a great many of the 
latter, especially the smaller local societies, would reap advantage rather then loss. 
The whole scheme, in spite of the excellence of its intentions, was seen to raise a number 
of new social and economic problems, the solution of which nobody could foresee; 
either before it became law or afterwards; and public discussion concentrated ott the 
difficulties and objections. It was inevitable therefore that, so far as the political 
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aspects of the Bill were concerned, the attitude of the Opposition should be affected 
by the discovery of its wide unpopularity. They had originally welcomed it in principle, 
but they represented, for organised political purposes, a growing body of hostile criti- 
cism as to details, dnd criticism which, in the circumstances, was beconting more and 
more incompatible with parliamentary support. 
+ The result was detidedhy unfertunate for a scheme which aimed at. accomplishing 
so important @ work of social reform. The Government had its programme fox :912 
full, subject to the way being cleared by the Parliament Act, by the political 
inasssea, necessity of proceeding with Home Rule and Welsh Discstablishment; 
and Mr. Lloyd George, whose influence on the parliamentary tactics of the 
Coalition was now supteme, determined to force the Insurance Bill through before 1911 
ented. When the Hause of Commons resumed on October 24th Mr. Asquith carried a 
time-table resolution for closuring the remainder of its stages; and by this drastic 
method the Bill passed through Committee on November 21st and was read a third 
time on December 6th. Under such conditions the opportunity for effective Opposition 
criticism and amendment was so limited that very little was possible, in spite of the 
activity of Mr. Worthington Evans and other Unionist members, and towards the end 
it became a question whether the Unienist leaders would actually divide against the 
thied reading, a course to which they were openly challenged by Mr, Lloyd George. 
Instead of this, an Opposition front bench amendment was moved by Mr. H. W. 
Forster, proposing that the Bill should be postponed for further discussion, and this 
was defeated by 320 to 223, the third reading then being carried in a division in which 
the Opposition as a whole took no part, 21 members recording their vates against it. 
On December 11th the Bill was read 2 second time in the House of Lords, and after 
various Government amendments bad been inserted in Committee on December 14th 
jt was passed and received the Royal assent next day when Parliament was prorogued. 

During giJ this time, both inside and outside Parliament, opinion as to the scheme 
and its prospects had become more clearly crystallised. While Mr. Lloyd George and 

his supporters proclaimed it to be the most beneficial reform ever conceived 
Le at in the interest of the working-classes, and taunted the Opposition with 

attempting to destroy it, the Unionists dwelt on the injury done by forcing 
through a measure which ought to have been more carefully considered before it became 
Jaw, and threw the responsibility on the Liberal party for everything that was objec- 
tionable and unworkable in it. The by-elections showed that its unpopularity was 
continually growing; and under the arrangement made in the Act that the Insurance 
commissioners should during 1912 make regulations as to details, nobody knew yet 
what procedure would be adopted to overcome countless points of difficulty which 
under the Act itself remained quite unsettled. The medical profession, without whose 
co-operation, so far as could be seen, the Act would not work at all, continued to refuse 
it unless they were given better terms, to which Mr. Lloyd George was still unable 
to agree; “ passive résistance” was being organised on their behalf by the British 
Medical Association, and threatened in various other directions. As time went on, 
the muddle only grew worse, and when the Act came into effect in the autumn of 1912 
mogt of its problems were still unsolved. 

As 2 measure of social reform indeed the Insurance Act was undoubtedly one which 
ought to be of great value when in full operation; and, as usual in Great Britain, in 
spite of general discontent, most people combined to carry the Act out. Speaking on 
October 12, 2912, Mr. Lloyd George was able to boast that, whereas the original actuarial 
calculations ied to the expectation that 12 million stamps on the average would be 
fixed.to cards every week, this number had been regularly and continuously exceeded, 
and.had that week reached over 15 million. In spite of all objections and much talk 
about resistance among employers and employed, though the benefits were not yet 
forthcoming and camplete uncertainty existed as to the action of the medical profession, 
Paympnt wes being made for insuring between 13 and 14 millions of people against 

““*""'. and 2} millions against unemployment. As a piece of Liberal electioneering, 
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on the other hand, despite desperate oratorical efforts on Mr. Lloyd George’s part and 
assidnous lecturing by his emissaries throughout the country on its advantages to the 
working classes, it was for the present a complete fallure; and its unpopularity became 
the most prominent feature in the political life of the country, with the result of a 
marked improvement in the Unionist position, During the debate on the addiess, 
early in r912, the leader (Mr. Bonar Law) of the Unionist party, being asked in debate 
by Mr. Asquith whether he would repeal it if he came into office, hastily replied “ Cer- 
tainly ’—afterwards explaining that he meant “ withdraw for amendment.” It was 
considered at first by the Liberal Press {and even by many Unionists at the time) that 
he had made a four pas; but as a matter of fact the unpopularity of the Act was such 
that the Liberais found it impossible to make any lasting capital out of the indiscretion. 
* Another piece of social legislation which caused considerable local irritation was 
the Shop Act, quickly passed in the autumn session, which many shopkeepers found 
tus ino to work very inconveniently. It limited the hours of shop assistants to 60 
que shop — (with one half-hotiday) a week, regulated the overtime permissible, and 
while providing for Sunday closing gave power to local authorities, with the 
approval of two-thirds of the shops affected, to decide the clasing hours on other days. 
It was, however, not only the stimulus given by the antagonism of the country 
to the Insurance Act that was causing a revival of Unionist confidence after the defeat. 
ee over the Parliament Act. During the autumn session the Unionist party 
Fee” had: started afresh under a new leader in the House of Commons. The 
“Die-Hard ” revolt had been a fresh illustration of the dissatisfaction 
within the party at the way it had been led by Mr. Balfour for some time past, If 
the Parliament Bill had actually been defeated in the House of Lords by the “ Die- 
Hards ” it was an open secret that both Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour had intended 
to retire from their positions at the head of the party, and it was largely the dislike of 
acting disloyally by them that confined the open revolt to a comparatively small 
section. Exasperation at the result, however, was general; and though, when the 
crisis was over, Unionist concentration was obviously dictated by all the circumstances, 
Mr. Balfour's authority had been seriously shaken, He himself did his best to smooth 
matters over, declaring in a public speech (Haddington, Oct. 7th) that the question 
of the Peers’ tactics was now a dead issue, of no more practical importance than the 
controversy as to the identity of Junius; and the “ Die-Hards,” though they started a 
Halsbury Club and kept their organisation in being, protested at the same time that 
the differences within the party were ended with the cause of them, and that they only 
meant to work for the common good. But after some weeks of reflection, when the 
hubbub was all over, Mr. Balfour made up his mind that the right moment had arrived 
for him to retire from the leadership, though not from Parliament, in view of the 
arduous political struggles still impending, and the unlikelihood of his being strong 
enough in health, should the Unionists again return to power, to conduct a Ministry. 
Since 1891 he had led his party in the House of Commons, and at sixty-three it was 
time for him to make way for others. It would be better, he thought, to get a new 
leader into harness at once, so that he might be ready for the responsibility of office. 
His announcement to this effect was made on November 8th, at a hastily convened 
meeting in the City of London, and he made it clear that the step was irrevocable. For 
a few days the question of who would succeed him was uncertain. Mr. Austen Chant 
berlain, not only as principal leader of the Tariff Reformers and one whose very name 
would, on his father’s account, be most representative of the Imperialist movement, but 
as ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and officially Mr, Balfour's deputy on the Opposition 
Front Bench, had apparently the strongest claim; but, as a Liberal Unionist, his selec- 
tion was opposed by many Conservatives, who considered Mr. Walter Long a better 
Choice; and Mr. Long’s great popularity among all sections was much int bis favour. 
Tt became clear to the partisans of both that {f either were proposed, and votes wete 
taken, it would only emphasise the division of opinion and create friction between theit 
supporters, whereas unanimity was the first consideration. i 
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found that Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Long were both prepared to 
stand aside in favour of Mr. Bonar Law,' nominally a Conservative and at the same time 
Mr. a strong Tariff Reformer; and on their joint proposal he was quickly 
fay, tte sew adopted, as leader in the House of Commons (Lord Lansdowne continuing 
to be leader in the House of Lords), at a party meeting on November 13th, 
Their sacrifice of personal ambition to the party interest, and their loyal pledges of 
co-operation with the new leader, who himself enjoyed the admiration of all sections, 
set an example which did much to promote fresh confidence within the party; and Mr, 
Bonar Law had no sooner become leader than there were signs of improved Unionist 
prospects in the constituencies. In intellectual range, subtlety of exposition and 
criticism, and political experience, Mr. Balfour had, admittedly, no rival on either 
side, but he still remained in the fighting rank, ready to devote himself to the Unionist 
cause as much aa anybody. His retirement from the formal responsibilities of leader- 
ship gave freer play to the respect and admiration felt for him personally as 2 public 
man, while relieving the party of the accumulation of doubt as to his policy and tactics, 
which, rightly or wrongly, had Jed to undercurrents of dissension, To the plain man 
his detached and philasophical outlook on public affairs had been rather too lofty; to be 
“ had ” or tricked, as the party was openly taunted by its opponents, over the Budget. 
of 1909 or the Parliament Bill of 1911, simply meant that its leader had failed in astute- 
ness; ardent Tariff Reformers, enthusiastic for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and pining 
for Mr, Chamberlain’s aggressive tactics, {elt that Mr. Balfour’s balancing support of 
their proposals was unpractical and was confined to economic generalities. He was 
perhaps “too much of a gentleman ” as well as “ too little of a business man” for 
the situation. Mr. Bonar Law, on the other hand, was more of the Chamberlain type,— 
‘8 successful man of business, the clearest and most convincing platform exponent of 
Tariff Reform, a speaker who was accustomed to calling a spade a spade. Though he 
had never’sat in 2 Cabinet he had for several years been regarded by his party as one 
of their principal leaders. If Mr. Balfour, for his own reasons, had not decided to 
retire, it is certain that, however vacal the malcontents were,—and the National Review 
and Morning Post had for some time been in open mutiny,—the party as a whole, and 
all his colleagues, would have remained Joyal to his leadership; but as things were, it is 
equally certain that the change was regarded on all sides as marking an epoch in the 
fortunes af the Unionist party. With the selection of Mr. Bonar Law to lead them in 
the House of Commons came a new spirit of hope and zeal. He made an excellent 
start with his first public speeches after becoming leader, notably with a general attack 
on the Government at the Albert Hall on January 26, 1912. 
At the same time the result of the Canadian elections at the end of September, and 
the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s American Reciprocity proposals, had delighted the 
Unionists and given them fresh confidence for the future of Imperialism, 
RecloroXY Canada had shown that she meant to keep her place in the Empire, and 
that antagonism to the prospect of becoming simply an annexe to the 
United States was more powerful than the temptation to secure immediate commercial 
adventages from Reciprocity. Up to the last the result of the Canadian elections had 
been very uncertain, and the Tariff Reformers in England, who had heen thoroughly 
depressed and disheartened by the idea that, if reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States were established, their hopes for Imperial commercial union would be 
frustrated, had in Mr. Berden’s surceas a legitimate triumph for their own views of 
Imperial policy. Imperial patriotism in Canada had averted the greatest danger yet 
1 The Rt. Hon. Andrew Bonar Law was born in New Brunswick, Canada, on September 16, 
1858, his father being a Presbyterian minister, and his seother a native of Glasgow, He was 
pent to achool in Glasgow, and weat into the business of His sptber’e family there, William 
Kidston & Sona, iron merchants, from which he retired with a fortune. He entered Parlia- 
ment for the Blackfriars division of Glasgow in 1900, but did not contest the seat in 1 
tei then returned for Dulwich, where he sat till Deceraber 1 10, when be stood uusticesset fully 
in March 1911 he was returned for Bi Bootle. From 1902 to 1906 he was 
Ma Scary for Trade. 
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threatened, in spite of the support given by the Liberal government at home and the 
British Ambassador at Washington. Every platform rang with Unionist rejoicings, 
and the Canadian victory put new heart into the Tariff Reform propaganda, 

On yet another question of Imperial moment a rebuff was given to the Ministerial 
policy. Throughout 1911 the decision of the Government to ratify the Declaration of 

London had led to a prolonged agitation, Most of the Unjonist party, 
TheNaval together with a strong body of naval opinion, were actively opposed to it, 

their argument being that under its provisions the advantages of British 
supremacy at sea in war time would be seriously diminished. The Government suc- 
ceeded however (June 1, 1911) in obtaining the support of the Imperial Conference, 
considerable weight attaching to Sir E. Grey’s view thgt adhesion to the Declaration 
would be advantageous in Great Britain’s foreign relations and to the cause of peace. 
As Parliament had no direct control over the action of the Government in the matter of 
ratification, political opposition centered on the Naval Prize Bill which was introduced 
to carry out the provisions of the Declaretion of London, the second reading being 
taken on July 3d. So much headway was made in arousing antagonism to the Declara- 
tion itself that when the third reading of the Naval Prize Bill came on in the House of 
Commons on December 7th the Government only managed to get a majority of 47; and 
the House of Lords promptly rejected the Bill. 

The Government were meanwhile being perpetually worn and worried by the 
militant agitation for Women’s Suffrage and by the difficulty of dealing with any legisla- 
The Pran- tion on the subject when the Cabinet was divided. The Prime Minister 
chao qes- himself was avowedly opposed to Women’s Suffrage altogether, and 

among other Ministers Lord Loreburn and Mr. Lewis Harcourt shared his 
views. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George, while professing himself a strong sup- 
porter of the cause, which. was also advocated by Sir. E. Grey and Lord Haldane, 
objected to any Bill which was not thoroughly “ democratic;” and because the “ mili- 
tants” regarded his attitude as obstructing the particular measure which they had in 
view and held him responsible for a Government Bill not being introduced as they 
desired, he was pestered as much as if he had actually been an open opponent like Mr. 
Asquith. The so-called “‘ Conciliation” Bill, introduced by Sir G. Kemp, which 
assimilated the parliamentary to the municipal franchise for women and would give 
votes to about a million, had been read a second time in the House of Commons on 
May 5, 1911, Mr. Asquith bimself pairing against it while Mr. Lloyd George and other 
Ministers supported it; and as there was no time for proceeding with the Bill in 1911 
the Government promised to give it “ facilities” in the following year. But while 
the various sections of supporters of Women’s Suffrage disputed about its prospects, and 
the “ militants ” raged together, Mr. Asquith suddenly gave 4 new turn on November 
7th by announcing the intention of the Government to add to its programme a Franchise 
Reform Bill on the lines of Manhood Suffrage. In answer to a deputation of Woman 
Suffragists on November 17th he declared that, while he was personally oppased to 
Women’s Suffrage altogether, this Bill would be so drawn as to admit of amendment to 
include women on certain terms; and if an amendment, which the Government as 
such would not oppose, were carried, the Government would then adopt it. They 
would also, as had been promised, give facilities for the Conciliation Bill. 

it had been generally supposed that the Government would take advantage of the 
passing of the Parliament Act to reintroduce the Bill against Plural Voting which the 
Lords had rejected in 1906, but this larger measure was totally unexpected, and the 
announcement was widely construed simply as a device for “dishing” Women’s 
Suffrage. It was at once denounced for that reason by the “ militants,” who begam to 
make more trouble than ever. Their proceedings are chronicled elsewhere. So far 
as Parliament is concerned it is sufficient here to note that from this moment the interna] 
divisions within the Cabinet on the subject of Women’s Suffrage, and the necessity of 
i1aking administrative action against “ militant * violence, remained a source of constant 
difficulty. When eventually, on March 28, rgx2, the Conciliation Bill wag rejgcted 
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by 222 to 208, owing to disgust at “ militant ” taclics, the prospect of legislative action 
rested entirely with the question of an amendment of the Government Franchise Bill, 
which was read 4 first time on June 17, 1912, by 274 to 50, and a second time on July 
zath, by 290 to 218. In other respects this Bill, which abolished plural voting and 
University representation, made six months’ residence by adult males the only qualifica- 
tion for votes, and did away with existing restrictions as to registration, handing it 
over for automatic action by the Municipal Authorities, excited comparatively little 
public interest, There did not seem likely to be time, even if there were inclination, 
to pasé it into law before the session ended. The Unionists, while objecting to details, 
opposed it mainly on the eld ground that Redistribution should accompany Reform; 
while the Liberal rank and file, who for their own-electioneering purposes were princi- 
pally anxious to destroy the plural vote, felt that a simpler measure with that object 
would have sufficed, A Bill, to abolish plural voting, introduced by a private member, 
Mr. Baker, was read a second time on March 1, 1912, and it was thought that the 
Government might well adopt this if their own Bill had to, be dropped. 

Mr, Asquith’s introduction of the Franchise Bill was, however, not the only parlia- 
mentary result of the continued blocking of the movement for Women’s Suffrage. A 
The White ‘desire to Prove that measures demanded in the interest of women were not 
Slave Trafe neglected in the House of Commons, gave useful support to Mr. A. H. 
mon Lee’s Bill, aimed at the so-called “ White Slave Traffic,” which in June, 
1912, was adopted as a Government measure. Its object was to give power to any 
constable to arrest “ procurers ” summarily on good cause of suspicion without having 
to delay to get a warrant, to strengthen the law dealing with brothel-keepers and make 
landlords of such houses liable for their illegal use, to make the law as to solicitation 
apply to men as well as women, and to penalise more effectually men who lived on 
the earnings of immorality. The Bill was read a second time and then referred to a 
Standing Committee, where it met with a good deal of criticism, resulting in some of 
its provisions being weakened, the power of summary arrest, in particular, being altered 
so that it could only be exercised by special officers not below the rank of sergeant. 
The movement, however, outside Parliament was too powerful to be denied, and in 
October the Home Secretary prottised a deputation of the Bill’s supporters to use the 
Government infinence to pass it with the original and more drastic provisions restored. 
‘The whole subject had aroused much public attention during rorz in England as well 
as in America, and it was widely felt that everything ought to be done, at any risk, to 
deny facilities in England for carrying on what had become an international traffic in 
women for purposes of prostitution, accompanied by systematic fraud and outrage 
which the existing law was powerless to stop. In accordance with the Home Secretary’s 
advice, the House of Commons agreed, on the Report stage, to restore the Bill to its 
original more stringent form, By a considerable majority, flogging was made the 
penalty under Clause 2 for a second offence on the part of male procurers, and by a 
nartow division was extended also to a first offence against the advice of the Govern- 
ment; under Clause 6 flogging was made a penalty for the second offence, but the 
proposal to extend it to a first offence was defeated. On November 12th the bill was 
read a third time without discussion. On December 9, it passed the Lords, with minor 
amendments, in its most drastic shape; and on December 11 it became Taw, coming 
into operatidn at once. 

The main problem however before the Government when Parliament met on 
February 14, 1912, was Irish Home Rule, with Welsh Disestablishment and Disendow- 
Welk Di. ment in a secondary place. The latter measure, keenly as it was opposed 
stabi in the interests of the Church of England, may be dismissed in 2 com- 
mans paratively short statement. The general scheme of the Bill, which was 
introduced by Mr. McKenna on April 23d, bad been already explained by him in a 
speech at the Queen’s Hall, London, on January 28th, Its main interest lay naturally 
in the financial provisions, and their effect may be shown as follows. The income of 
the Welsh dioveses in 1906 was £556,000 (£296,000 fepresenting voluntary contributions, 
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which would be unaffected), and of the £260,000 derived from enaowments the Bill 
would take away £172,500, representing (according to the Liberal view) national 
property; but this reduction would only be gradually effected in about forty years by the 
Welsh Commissioners appointed to manage the transfer,—existing interests being 
maintained and existing incumbents being paid their present stipends,—so thet in 
that time the Church would have the chance of making good the loss of income by 
inereased voluntary contributions. The disestablished Church was given power to 
set up a representative body, which might be incorporated by charter; and to this body 
the Welsh Commissioners would hand over the cathedrals, episcopal palaces, churches 
and personages, and also the modern endowments—~and such part of the glebe 23 was 
not considered to be part of the ancient endowments—to which the Church us sach 
was strictly entitled; as a dividing line the date of 1662 was taken as that after which 
property of uncertain origin now owned by the Church might be regarded as her own. 
The funds which by degrees would be taken from the Church were to be applied 
partly ta charitable and public purposes by being handed over to the County Councils 
and partly to the colleges of the University of Wales (library, etc.). 

The rather moderate extent of the disendowment thus proposed was somewhat of a 
surprise. Extreme Liherationists had to console themselves with the prospect of a 
success for the principle of disestablishment rather than any considerable acquisition 
of Church property for secular purposes. On the other hand, from 2 Church point of 
view, the smallness of the operation on its financial side made the whole transaction 
seem one of peculiar meanness; for a paltry result, the work of the Church—admittedly 
now well done, as had been proved before the Welsh Church Commission, whatever 
its shortcomings in the past--was to be crippled and hampered. Defenders of the 
Church, notably the Bishops of St. David’s and St. Asaph’s and Lord Hugh Cecil, 
could point with cogent force to the fact that the Church was the largest single religious 
body in Wales, and the only one which was represented in every parish by a regular 
organisation, Their argument for its being better entitled than any other denomina- 
tion to be the national Welsh Church, and administer as such the “‘ national ” property 
it had so long possessed, represented one side of the case against the Bill. The ecclesi- 
astical indivisibility of Wales and England was a more fundamental objection, the 
Welsh dioceses being from the Church point of view an integral part of the Church of 
England. The case for the Government, granted the principle of disestablishment at 
all, was however fairly simple, Their precedent was the case of the Irish Church in 
186g; it was equally a part of the Church of England, and disestablishment and dis- 
endowment had done it good rather than harm. The answer to those who contended 
that the Church really was the national Church pf Wales was that the Welsh people 
thought otherwise; at election after election, almost unanimously so far 2s political 
representation showed, they demanded the change as an act of justice. Op the first 
reading of the Bill (April a5), which was carried by means of the closure by 331 to 253, 
Mr. Lloyd George emphasised this paint in a somewhat rhetorical plea for the right. 
of his own nationality to have the religion it chose and not to be nationally misrepre- 
sented by a Church which, however well it worked, was English and not Welsh. On 
May 13th the second reading opened with a slashing criticism from Mr. F, E. Smith, 
but on the 16th it was carried by the closure by 348 to 267, and the Bill was then hung 
up till the late autumn. Its introduction satisfied the Welsh party, but otherwise it 
excited no real parliamentary enthusiasm. In recent years disestablishment had 
ceased to interest any large section of Liberal politicians; and the Bill, while ulienating 
many Liberal Churchmen and raliying to defence of the Church numbers of voters who 
are normally indifferent to ordinary political issues, was not of a nature to help Liberal 
or Labour electioneering outside Wales itself. 

In making gn Irish Home Rule Bill their chief measure in ro12 the Government 
were more fortunate in one respect than Mr. Gladstone had been in 1886 and 1803, 
when the whole Irish question was still associated in Great Britain with the prejudice 
and hostility aroused by the agrarian war, with all its incidents of cattle-maiming 
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and boycotting, the “plan of campaign,” the Phoenix Park murders and dynamiting 
outrages, the downfall of Parnell and the split in the Nationalist ranks. A new genera- 
Mowe Rote, tion had grown up, to whom all this was ancient history, with no special 

application to the existing conditions. Ireland for years had been peaceful 
and growing in prosperity; the Unionist Government had given her both local govern- 
ment and the Land Purchase Act; and the idea of Home Rule (as apart from the for- 
gotten Home Rule Bills) was now familiar, simply as one of the standing issues of party 
politics. Lord Rosebery’s defection had not prevented Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
from inscribing it again in 1905 on the banner of the Liberal Party; and though the Lib- 
erals then came into power, independently of the Nationalist vote, under a pledge not 
to introduce a Home Rule Bill during the 1905-1910 Parliament, Mr. Asquith had been 
quite explicit in saying, when the elections of January r910 were taken, that if he got 
a majority this self-denying ordinance would be at an end. On the Unionist side the 
attitude of the Liberal party in this respect was indeed severely criticised; and it was 
true that at the elections of December 1910 neither Mr. Asquith nor his colleagues in 
the Cabinet made Home Rule a direct issue either in their election addresses or in their 
speeches. On the contrary, when the Unionists warned the electorate that in voting 
for the Parliament Bill they were voting lso for Home Rule, they were constantly told 
that this was only a “bogey.” But the fact remained that, in spite of Unionist efforts 
and in conformity with what, from a Liberal point of view, was quite sufficient intima- 
tion that Home Rule was an integral part of the Liberal programme, a majority for the 
Parliament Bill had been returned; and within the coalition majority the Irish Nation- 
alists held the balance of power. The Unionists taunted Mr. Asquith with being in 
office simply by the will of Mr. Redmond, and continued throughout the controversy 
to deny any Liberal mandate for Home Rule at all; but the parliamentary majority was 
the solid fact of the situation. Mr. Redmond, for his part, had been perfectly frank 
about the conditions of his support; on September 27, 1910, for example (to give only one 
instance out of many), at a moment when it was still uncertain to what lengths the 
Liberal Cabinet would go in framing a Home Rule Bill, he was reported as saying in 4 
apeech at Buffalo, U.S.A., “‘ I believe the leaders of the Liberals are sincerely friendly to 
Home Rule, but, sincere or not, we have the power and will make them toe the line.” 
Undoubtedly the Nationalists could have turned the Government out if it did not “ toe 
the line” but this would have done their cause no good. The strength of their position, 
for making a good bargain over the terms of the Bill, was really based on the willingness 
of the Liberal and Labour parties to concede, in all essentials, the Nationalist demand, 
representing as it did not only a solid vote from three-quarters of Ireland but also an 
important body of Irish opinion in America and the British Colonies. Apart altogether 
from the older arguments for Home Rule, the Liberals justified their policy by the 
success attending their grant of self-government to the Transvaal, and by the congestion 
of business in the Imperial Parliament, which in any case made it desirable to move 
in the direction of devolution. An Irish Parliament and executive of the colonial type 
for purely Irish affairs, subordinate to the Imperial Parliament, would not only satisfy 
the Irish claim but might be the beginning of a federal scheme for the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Arguing on these lines,—and Mr. Redmond carefully put the Irish 
case no higher in his speeches before British audiences—it was much easier in 1910 and 
1911 for supporters of the Government than it was in 1886 and 1893 to scout Unionist 
objections to the principle of Home Rule; they could even appeal to Unionist ergu- 
ments in favour of an Imperial federal constitution. Whether the Bill to be introduced 
would reconcile Imperial interests and those of the United Kingdom with its proposals 
for Iridh government had still to be seen; but meanwhile its consideration was approached 
this time under conditions more favourable than formerly. English Liberal Nouconform- 
ists were net ndw so much agitated about Home Rule meaning Rome Rule; and public 
opinion in Great Britain generally had become rather apathetic about Ireland altogether, 
being twa large extent out of touch with its problems. It was only in Ulster that the 
ila: resistance of a generation before was as yet reawakened. 
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Mr. Asquith introduced the Government of Ireland Bill in the House of Commons 
on April 11, 1912. He iaid particular stress on its being intended to be the first step 
towards Parliamentary devolution and a system of federalised parliaments 
The Home within the British Jales, and on its maintaining the supremacy of the Im- 
om perial Parliament at Westminster over the new Irish Parliament equally 
with any that might later be set up in other divisions of the Kingdom. The 
essence of the Bill was that in Ireland an Irish Parliament and Irish Executive should 
be responsible for exclusively Irish affairs. Instead of saying precisely what these affairs 
were, the Bill specified what were the Imperial affairs which the Irish Government could 
not deal with, including certain Irish matters (Clause 2) “ reserved ” to the Imperial 
Government. There would be two Houses,—an elected House of Representatives of 
164 members (of whom, on the existing basis, 39 would probably be Unionists); and a 
nominated Senate of 40 members, on which Mr. Redmond’s view was that there would 
thus be the opportunity to secure the inclusion of Irish public men of eminence, without 
reference to their party colour. In case of a conflict between the two Houses they would 
sit and vote together. For Imperial purposes Ireland would still be represented at 
Westminster, but only by 42 members, subject to a special provision (Clause 26) for 
increasing this number in case the question of altering the financial relations should 
arise at some future time, and purely for that purpose, ‘The acts of the Irish Parliament. 
would be subject to veto or postponement by the Imperial Executive or Parliament, 
disputes as to their validity being adjudicated on first by thg Irish Court of Appeal and 
secondly by the Privy Council. It might not enact privilege or disability, endowment 
or deprivation, for any form of religion, or make any religious belief or ceremony neces- 
sary to the validity of marriage. Irish taxes would be settled by the Irish Parliament 
but would continue to be collected (together with such Imperial taxes as remained) by 
the Imperial Government, and an annual sum corresponding to the cost of Irish services 
at the time of the passing of the Act would be “ transferred ” to the Irish Exchequer 
under the administration of a Joint Exchequer Committee, together with a grant 
beginning at £500,000, to be reduced as circumstances permitted; practically this meant 
an annual subsidy of {2,000,000 from the Imperial Exchequer. The “ transferred sum " 
would provide a security on which the Irish Government could raise loans, The 
financing of Old Age Pensions, National Insurance, the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, was reserved temporarily to the Imperial Exchequer, 
but the Irish Post Office (with the patronage attaching to it) was made a separate service 
under Irish administration. ‘The powers given to the Irish Parliament to deal with 
Customs and Excise as well as other taxation contemplated the setting up of Irish 
custom-houses independently of Great Britain, and (within certain limits) the possibility 
of varying duties as between goods imported into Ireland or into Great Britain; and ag 
the collection was to be made by the Imperial Government, and allowances for the Trish 
levy to be made to the Irish by the Imperial Exchequer, the procedure was ni 
rather complicated. The finance of the Bill was indeed admittedly and necessarily 
provisional, complete data being unavailable, in spite of the Government’s having had 
the advice of a Committee of financial experts, whose report however was not disclosed. 
For 1912-13 it was estimated that the’ revenue derived from, and the expenditure 
incurred in, Ireland would be as follows, showing a deficit of £1,515,000. ie 





Revenue. t Expenditure, 

Customs . . . 3,230,000 

xcise 31320,000 
Income Tax 1,512,000 
Estate Duties 939,000 
Stamps. . 347,000 
Miscellaneous, 137,000 
Post Office. 1,354. 298, 

Total « 10,839, 12,354,009 
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Inthe next ten or fifteew years, it was contemplated, the charges for Land Pur- 
chase might well increase by £450,000, and for National Insurance by £300,000, while 
the cost of Old fige Pensions within twenty years might dectease by £200,000; thus a 
mormal increase might be expected in the deficit, bringing it up to over £2,000,009," In 
arranging for ireland to manage her own finances, England was bound to give her a fair 
start and not to expect to score by the change; and the subsidy now proposed was esti- 
mated accordingly. As against this, was claimed on the Nationalist side that since 
1817 Ireland had altogether contributed about {330,000,000 to what was strictly 
Imperial expenditure, so that she was justified now in getting even a larger subsidy 
back towards internal expenditure, the scale of which had been imposed according to 
English and not Hrish ideas, According to the new system proposed under the Bill it 
was calculated that under Home Rule the first year’s finances would work out as follows, 
in the Irish and (on Irish account) the Imperial Budgets:— 

















Trish Revenue. F Irish Expenditure. 

£ 

Transferred Sum . 6,127,000 lot she ee 2 
Fores: tutes Revere sl: ies 

Fee Stamps. 1,000 

Surplas: n55 3 ez edge. te. tds So Leeder 
Total. . . £7,562,000 Total =. $ ++ + + + £71362,000 

Imperial Revenue. t Imperul Expenditure, t 
Trish Revenus, (ex- .. Transferred Sum «we + + + 6,127,000 
cluding Post Of- a6 Old Pensions + + 2,664,000 
fice and Fee 6 Nat. Insurance & Labour Exchange .” ew 191,500 
Stamps} . . 9,404,000 Land Purchase Charges . . + + 4. 761,000 
Deficit. .,. ~. 2,01§,000 Constabulary . . . . . - e+ + 34377500 
Collection © . + 8 6 «© + 298,000 

Total. . £11,419,000 Total. . « «  £11,419,000 


For convenience a summary ot the Bill is here given, clause by clause, omitting de- 
tails as to the financial adjustment between the Irish and Imperial Exchequers. 


Précis of Government of Ireland Bul, r9r2. 
Su (1) Sets up Trish Merit nina with paid Houpes; a Senat te and s Houe of Gommons. 
preme power of Imperial Parliament however to remain undiminished over all persons, 
matters and things, within H. M.'s dominions. 

(2) Irish Parliament shali have power to make laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
meant of Ireland, but only in respect of matters exclusively relating to Ireland or some part 
thereof, It cannot legislate concerning the Crown, peace or war, army or navy, treaties or 
foreign relations, dignities and titles, treason, naturalization, foreign trade (except for 
taxation), quarantine, navigation, lighthouses, etc., coinage, hts and measures, trade 
marks, opr ht and Patentas nor on any “reserved matters,” including the subject-matter 

aes pe Hd Age Pensions Act, and National Insurance Act, the collec- 
Son's St a aoa the Bo ral at ire Constal , the Post Office Savings Banks, and Trustee 
Savings Benks, Fi ly Societies, or Irish Public Loans up to date of the Act. Any laws 
in contravention of these limitations to be yoid. (in Committee, the question of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was added to the “reserved” 

) | Irish Parliament shall not make any law 90, as, either directly or indirectly, to 
establish or endow any religion ot or Brobibit its free exercise, or give a preference or advantage, 
disability or disadvantage, to belief or status, or make any religious belief or 
ceremony a condition o he validity vel marhage Any law in contravention of this limita- 
tion to be voi 








(4), Executive power in Ireland to costlane vented in. in the ee As regards Irish serv- 
ices, the Lord Lieutenant or other chief executive office: proved in his place shall ex- 
erclee 2ny prer tive or executive power which a ye be. dete Ered by' the King; this power 

bein, through such Irish the ish ‘Parliament by its own Act may 
esta! deh a Sad ficers (i.e. ministers’ departments ast beeper sppointed by 
the Lord ‘Lieutenant and holding of tice di oe Riintecers must, rs of 

the fase Evy ‘Council, and of, Pee in office ate than six nee 
After i six year ‘a ‘uaualer es the anne ‘of the the Royal rish Constabulary shall 


pe ag te the irish Government. Also, if the a resolves, the ‘public 
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services connected with Pld. Pensions, National Insurance, Labour Exchanges, eal 
(alter ten years) Post 0 Sls Bana Ta Be aad Feats ee 

(6) Irish Parliament must meet once a year at least. 

{ } Lord Lieutenant of stall aire or withhold Royal assent to Bills Pasoed both Irish 


7 
H f Parliament, with any instructions 
Hotes Seavert Crveresueat} fa cenpoct of cock MAT aa OS i vo Lice call potioss 


assent during the King’s pleasure. 
(8; The: Irish Sonate shall consist of the first 40 beis minated by th 
Lost Yin on the Government, ood nubsequest ity tie 4 


being nominated by him on tl Tedvict of the Executive. ‘They sball eit for eight years, 
one-fourth (selected by lotyas pre provided i ia Gine 42) retiring every second year. [This 
was altered in Committee; 

(9). be, Lrish House of one bad consist of Pind members, ret (aa to the 

rial louse o! 01 ons) following constituencies (rst le; Baroughs: 
babine 15, Belfast 14, Londonderry 2, Cork 4, Limerick 2, Wesertord, Dubli 
5 Countess Use , Leinster 30, Munster 30, Conneu ht 3 ite 
ve years. iter three years from. passing of this Parliament. alter 
the qualifeation of electors mode of election, fonstitwencies and divtriution of mocbers 
among them, but not the aumber, 

(10) Money Bills shall only originate in House of Commons after recommendation by 
Lord Lieutenant (1.¢. proposal by an Irish minister). Senate may neither reject nor amenc 
@ Money Bill, and may not amend any bill 8 to increase taxation, 

(1) If Senate rejects or fails to pass a Bill sent up by House of Commons, or amends 
itina bit the latter will not agree to, and the House of ey Hause next session repeats the 
Bil and the Senate re © repeats its action, the Lord Lieutenant may convene a joint sitting of 
il vote together and a majority shall prevail. 

(12) Peers (Irish or otherwise) are q) ‘to become anembers of either Hefuse. 
Ministers who are members of one House may also sit and speak, but not vote, in the other. 
ah Parliamentary powers, privileges and immunities, to be as defined by Irish Act, byt 

rwiee the same as at Westminster and no greater, 

bar ihet Instead of the existing Irish representatives inthe Imperial Parliament, 42 Irish 
members shall be returned to Westminster far br for the followin conntiruencics under the elec- 
tion laws and qualifications of the United Kingdom, unalterable by Trish Parfiament:— 
Borevehst Dublin 3, Belfast 4; Cork 1; Countses: Ulster 1, Leinster 8, Munster 9, Con- 


nau 

oles There shall be an Irish Exchequer and Irish Consolidated Fund, separate from 
those My the United Kingdom, but the precede of all Trish taxes shall be paid i into the Im 
rial Exchequer, a and out of the Imperial Consolidated Fund a “transferred sum” is annually 
te be paid to the Irish Exchequer. This “transferred sum” is composed of (a) an amount, 

pe eee by a Joint Exchequer Board (see Clause 16 - 3eq), Tepresenting the net cost 
of Tih service 0 Ce peril Exchequer at the time of the ing of this Act, Act, (b) a sum 
of £500,000, to be reduced eventually to £290,009 by ‘annual iminutions of 000 begii 
ning after the third year, (ca sue Saipoeee bye proceeds, as determined b the int Excl ea: 
uer Board, of any new Irish taxes im; posed by the Irish Parliament. TI sh Parliament 
shall provide for the cost of Irish services within its own sphere of ction, charges 
on the Imperial Consolidated Fuad ceasing together with arlvances from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners or Loan Fund. 

(15) The Irish Parliament may vary (eda to oy fredacel of or discontinue) any andy 
tax (except certain stamp uti) as as rogardé the impose in Iretan 
independent tax substantial tn she opinion of che Jomnt Exclequer Beard) 
Imperial ones, but subject oe conten tions. It may not imy a, customs ay 
{export or import) unless there is also an Imperial c preeeny. aty on that article; it may not 
levy a customs duty exceeding a corres excise duty; and (Clause 793) $.3) no Imperial 
customs duty (except om beer ard spirits), nor income tax nor death duties, may be in- 
creased by more than ten per cent. 

(16-25) In these financial clauses detailed provision is made for adjusting ing Irish and 
Imperial customs duties and other financial relations, under the conttoj of a Joint Excheq- 
uer Board, consisting of a Chairman by aes Imperial Government, two nominees 
of the Emy Treasury and two of Krish 

(26) If in any three successive years the Joint Exchequer Baard coy 
ceeds af Irish taxation and of any revenue to which ireland is entitled Bote ere the “Eran. 
fe aum,” a revision of the eho financial arrangement is to be taken up by the Imperial 
Parliament. For this purpose alone the Irish representation at, Westminster, as pro- 
vided for in Ctause 13, is then to be modified; “there sha be surtimened such number of 
members of the Irich House of Commons 2s wit make the represeutatives of Ireland ia the 
Commons House of Parliament ott the Un United ‘Kingdom equivalent to the representatives of 
Great Britain on the baais of popula’ j . 


1 This was afterwards paliiseryt see below. br i 
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(27) rish shall in future be appointed by the Lord Lieutena 
8B ¥ or pou to the I House of Lords appeals shall be cubated to the Judicial 
the ou 
ction red by the Lord Lieutenant or a Secretary of State as to Irish 
gate be determined by rand by Gero Committee of the Privy Council, 
to who: shall be beay Sapa on such pomts by sectsicta | of the Irish Court of Appeal; 
and similar appeals < fie to the ‘nther fro from the Insh Com 
(31) The Lord Lieutenant may be subject,  Hespectve of religious belief, 
His term of office shall be six years, and he paid by tf perial Exchequer, a dedvc- 
toa ie this [melpied rpose of £5,000 per annum being made from a 
vision is Jere in these Clauses for safeguarding the i ool of existing 
rij fe , and administrative officials, under the direction of a Civil Service Committee, 
consliting of a chairman nominated by the Lord Chief Justice of England, a nominee of the 
Inmperiat reasury and a nominee of the Irish Ministry. 
voi Provision is also made for maintaining the existing interests of the Dublin Met- 
itan Police and Royal Irish C 
-41) General provisions, eral Pectahere that the Irish Parliament cannot rej or alter 
ti S or 48) Bo other that the In rliament extends hereafter to Ireland, 
‘or the purpose of effecting the transition to a Home Rule system in Ireland, 
protect’ ’, made for details to be settled by Orders in Council. 
(47) Definitions. 
Even before the introduction of the Bill it had been seen that the greatest practical 
difficulty in the way of Home Rule, irrespective of controversy over particular details 
in the scheme, would be the attitude of Unionist Ulster. Under Sir Edward 
ae in: Carson's leadership, opposition was already being organised in z911, on 
behalf of the North of Irelaid Protestants and Orangemen, which, it was 
openly avowed, would if necessary go to extreme lengths, even to a refusal to recognise 
a Parliament in Dublin’ and to the setting up of a separate “ provisional government.” 
The anxiety of the Government to counter this movement as far as possible had been 
shown early in the session by the announcement that Mr. Winston Churchill was going 
over to Belfast to speak on February 8th in the Ulster Hall, and violent opposition to 
the proceeding was at once taken in hand there. It was considered on the Unionist side 
that for the son of Lord Randolph Churchill, who had said that “ Ulster would fight 
and Ulster would be right,” to preach Home Rule in a place associated with the campaign 
against it, was an outrage; and the leaders of the Ulster Unionist Council took steps to 
make the delivery of his speech in the Ulster Hall impossible, Eventually its engage- 
ment for the purpose was cancelled, and it seemed for the moment that the prospects 
of rioting and bloodshed if Mr, Churchill appeared in Belfast at all were so serious that 
the Government would be obliged to keep him away. Mr. Churchill however was not 
to be daunted. Arrangements were made for the speech to be delivered in a pavilion 
in a2 field outside the city, and for troops to be drafted there in large numbers for the 
maintenance of order. The apparent denial of free speech at all on the Ulster Unionist 
side was severely commented upon elsewhere, and justified with some misgivings by 
English sympathisers, but when the leaders had been successful in defeating the plan 
for holding a Home Rule meeting in the Ulster Hall they went no further. Mr. Church- 
ill duly arrived and made his speech with characteristic courage, dwelling particularly 
on the safeguards which the Home Rule Bill would contain against anything to which 
Ulster could object; but the city was in a ferment of dangerous antagonism and he had 
to be smuggled away afterwards to avoid the hostility of the crowd. Actual rioting 
was avoided, and peace was kept between Nationalists and Loyalists, at the cost of 
£2,730 for the expense of the troops engaged, the Ulster leaders having eventually devot- 
ed themselves to keeping their supporters well in hand; but the whole incident was an 
unpleasant revelation of the rebellious spirit that was being uroused. A little later 
{April oth) Mr. Bonar Law was present at a great anti-Home Rule demonstration at 
Belfast, the special nate of which was 2 solemn pledge of Loyalist resistance, 
‘The Liberal Press in England made light of these warnings, but the organisation of 
WThe anniversary of “Crai September 23, 1911, when Sir E. Carson was 
atcienred the Ulser leaden: and the Doceratiarad Unter sas published tthe above elect 
sar amblicly celebrated in ore 
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opposition in Ulster went steadily on. As controlled by the Irish Unionist leaders 
for a single purpose—to meet the situation arising if the Home Rule Bill became law 

—it was formally independent of actual parliamentary tactics, and therefore 
Untosist of the action of the Unionist party under Mr. Bonar Law’s guidance; but 

Unionist opposition in Parliament and in the constituencies was inevi- 
tably concerned with what might take place in Ulster. Mr. Bonar Law, at a Unionist 
meeting at Blenheim on July 27th, gave éntphatic expression to the view he took of its 
meaning, which he was severely reproved by Mr. Asquith for repeating in the House 
of Commons on August 5th, while Mr, Churchill on August roth again took him to task 
in a published letter to which Mr. Law made a spirited reply (Aug. 12th). He and 
his party were bound to side with the Unionists of Ulster. As Mr, Bonar Law put the 
case, if the Ulstermen were forced into open defiance of a measure passed under the 
Parliament Act without further appeal to the electorate, and by the dictation of 4 
Nationalist vote which had in their view always been disloyal to the Empire, any 
attempt to coerce Ulster could only mean civil war, and this could not be confined td 
Ireland; it was incredible that the Government should contemplate the coercion of 
Ulster by British bayonets, but if they went to that length the situation would be 
intolerable—ministers would be “ lynched in London.” Here was indeed the root of 
the Home Rule difficulty. Many Liberals hoped to find relief by proposing to leave 
Ulster out of the Home Rule Bill, at least temporarily, altogether; but Mr. Agar Rob- 
artes’s amendment to this effect in Committee (July 18), after some ambiguous enquiries 
from the Government whether Ulster would te satisfied if it were adopted, was rejected 
by 320 to 252; the Nationalists could not do without the richest part of Ireland. 

Criticism in Parliament meanwhile had gone on, for the present, along more or less. 
stereotyped lines. On April 23rd an Irish National Convention in Dublin, with Mr, 

Redmond presiding, accepted the Bill, and the doubts as to whether [risk 
Mvhee°’ Nationalists might disagree over it, and it might be snuffed out like the 

Irish Councils Bill in 1907, were dissipated. On July 19th Mr. Asquith 
addressed an enthusiastic meeting in Dublin, and was received with fervour as the first 
English Prime Minister who had had a welcome there in Nationalist circles. The 
first reading of the Bill was carried in the House of Commons on April x6th by 360 votes. 
to 266, and the second reading (April 3oth) was carried on May 4th by 372 to 271, The 
Committee stage began on June rith, and on July 3rd the first clause had gone through; 
discussion was then suspended till the autumn. On the Unionist side the objections 
to any scheme for a separate Irish Parliament and Executive were fortified by criticisms 
of special features in the new Bill itself—the finance, the proposal for Irish representa 
tives to remain at Westminster, the separation of Post Offices and Custom-houses, but 
these subjects had still to be further discussed when Parliament adjourned in August. 
On the Liberal side a good many members disliked the provision for the nomination of 
‘an Irish Senate, and this question arose in Committee on Clause 1, but Mr. Dickinson’s 
amendment to exclude it was rejected (June 19th) by 288 to 199. 

The real opposition meanwhile went on in Ulster, not in Parliament. Serious rioting 
between Protestants and Catholics in the Belfast ship-yards during July showed the 
‘The Solemn tension there; and on September x4th a free fight between partisans of 
Govennae, both sides, in the course of a football match at Belfast at which 10,000 

people were present, resulted in injuries to about 100, revolvers and knives 
being used. Active preparations were on foot for a series of Unionist demonstrations 
in Ulster, beginning at Enniskillen on September 18th, and leading yp to the signing on 
September 28th of a Solemn Covenant, pledging resistance to Home Rule. The per- 
plexity on the Liberal side in face of Ulster’s determination was shown by a specch of 
Mr. Churchill’s at Dundee on September 12th, in which he suggested, purely on his 
own account, that, to secure a federal system of government ‘for the United Kingdom, 
—to which Home Rule for Ireland, however, was an essential preliminary,—it might be 
desirable to grant separate legislatures to large -homogeneous areas in England like 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Midlands, and London; he would not shrink from the 
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creation of ten or twelve such English bodies, all subordinate to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, The obvious comment on this auggestion was that Unionist and Protestant 
Dister was as much entitled to stand alone in Ireland as Lancashire in England; Mr. 
Clrurchill’s speculation was effectively criticised by Mr. Balfour at Haddington on 
October oth, the acheme being described as “‘ the application of decimal fractions to the 
United Kingdom.” ‘What Unionist Ulster demanded was to remain under the Imperial 
Parliament and not be at the mercy of a Nafi&nal Executive and Parliament in Dublin. 

ane text of the Solemn Covenant, promulgated by the Ulster Unionist Couacil, was 
as ows » 

Being convinced in our consciences that Home Rule would be disastrous to the material 
well-being of Ulster as well as of the whole of Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious 
freedom, destructive of our citizenship, and perilous to the unity of the Empire, we, whose 
names are underwritten, men of Ulster, loyal subjects of His Gracious Majesty King Geos 
V, humbly relying on the God Whom our fathers ini days of stress I confidently: 
trusted, hereby pledge ourselves in Sotemn Covenant throughout this our time of threatened 
calamity to stand by one another in defending, for ourselves and our children, our cherished 
position of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom, aad in using all means which may be 

found nect to defeat the ptesent conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ire- 

land; and, in the event of such a Parliament being forced upon us, we further solemaly and 
mutually pledge ourselves to refuse to recognise its authority, In sure confidence that Ged 
will defend the right, we hereto subscribe our names, and, further, we individually declare 
that we have not already signed this Covenant. 

Sir Edward Carson signed first, on September 28th, at the head of a great gathering 
in Belfast. And when, just afterwards, he crossed with Mr. F, E. Smith to Liverpool, 
he had a remarkable ovation, violent speeches being made by sympathisers with the 
cause of Ulster,’ in favour of supporting her resistance by force of arms. It was an- 
nounced later that the total signatures to the Covenent were:—U/lster, men 218,206, 
women 228,991; Outside Ulster, men 19,162, women 5,055. 

Parliam€nt met again for the autumn session on October 7th, and the political 
conflict was once more transferred to the House of Commons. The effect of the Ulster 
The. demonstrations on the Government, up to this point, was nat specially 
mo terrifying; and Mr. Asquith, speaking at Ladybank on October sth, dealt 

somewhat scornfully with Sir Edward Carson’s movement and the Unionist 
attitude towards it, The Government, he intimated, were ready to consider any pro- 
posals for safeguarding Ulster, but Ulster had nothing to suggest—she simply would 
not allow Ireland to have what the other four-fifths of Ireland demanded. It was 
impossible for the Goverament to give way to intimidation, prompted by the spirit of 
Orange ascendancy; they meant to go on with their Bill. On October zoth he intro- 
duced in the House of Commons a series of resolutions for completing the various stages 
of-diacussion on it by Christmas under the closure, Including the time already occupied, 
fifty days (to which two were added a few days later) were, on this scheme, to be devoted 
to debate. An Opposition amendment, proposed by Mr. Bonar Law, was defeated by’ 
$23 to 232. +The operation of the guillotine, combined with the “Kangaroo” system by 
which the Chairman of Committees was left to choose which among the various amend- 
ments proposed should be discussed in the time available, made the resumption of the 
Committee stage simply 2 question of whether the Government could maintain their 
majorities; any effective debate was obviously impossible, and Mr. Bonar Law bluntly 
declared that the Government might just as well have moved that the Bill should be 
passed without further delay. On the other hand it was equally true that, without 

‘Tt must be remembered, of course, that “Ulster,” as an Irish political unit, does not 
mean the whole province, but only the N.E. portion, comprising the five counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Londonderry and Tyrone, with the cities of Belfast and London- 
derry,, Asa phical unit Ulster has a popujation (1911) of 1,581,696, but the N.E. 
portion by itself 13188 695. Out of the latter total, those of 16 years old and over were 
387,240 and s38.774k females. As the census clussification showed that cae cent 
ef the papulation in this N.E. area was Roman Catholic, the number of adult male Prot- 
estany ‘Ubster who might be expected to sign the Covenant was not much in excess of 
ee actually did so. i 
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such a time-limit, the Opposition would have protracted the debates till Doomsday; 
the Government had no option in the matter if they were to send the Bill up to the House 
of Lords during that session, as they must, in order to obtain the benefit of the terms 
of the Parliament Act. Even if the Home Rule Bill were to be passed through the 
House of Commons by January, the Government programme was overloaded, for they 
had announced their intention also to pass the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, the 
Franchise Bill and other measures, before the session ended. 

Meanwhile, with Mr. Lloyd George’s active encouragement, yet another political 
issue had been made prominent during the autumn throughout the constituencies, in 
the shape of an organised agitation for Jand-tenure reform and increased 
taxation of land-owners, promoted more particularly by a section of the 
Radical party who had long been advocates of the single-tax theory on 
Henry George’s lines (see EZ. B. xi, 747). The Budget of 1909, with its provisions for 
effecting a complete valuation of the land, paved the way for such a movement, and. 
the land-reformers saw their opportunity now for pushing their views And preparing for 
legislation. The unpopularity of the Insurance Act made it opportune moreover for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s section of the party to try to divert clectioneeting attention on the 
Radical side to something more attractive, and at the summer and autumn by-elections 
the new land campaign was made a leading feature by Radical candidates, notably by 
Mr. Outhwaite at Hanley. Intense exasperation was created op the Conservative side, 
representing as it did to so large an extent the landed interests of the country, by the 
organisation of an unofficial Committee of Inquiry under Mr. Lloyd George’s auspices, 
with the authority of the Cabinet, in order to obtain evidence of various sorts of agrarian 
grievances in furtherance of a Radical policy. It was objected that any such enquiry 
for Government purposes should be by an impartial Royal Commission, which would 
act publicly and responsibly, and not by an unofficial body acting surreptitiously and 
in the interest of a partisan movement. Mr, Asquith, on behalf of the Government, 
repudiated entirely any sympathy with the single-tax theory, and insisted that any 
new land policy adopted by the Cabinet would be announced by them when the proper 
time came. But it was clear that, so far as Mr. Lloyd George was concerned, the 
next move forward in the direction of Radical social reform would be for “ freeing the 
land,” and that active preparations were being made by him with this object. 

An important change in the Home Rule Bill was made when on October 3oth the 
discussion in Committee reached clause 8, concerning the composition of the Lrish 
Senate. It was suddenly announced by Mr. Asquith that, while the 
proposed nomination of the first Senators by the Imperial Government 
would be adhered to, the Government had decided to abandon the idea of 
their successors being nominated by the Irish Government. Instead of 
this, the method would be substituted of election by the voters in the four Irish prov- 
inces, taken as units, on @ plan of proportional representation, each elector having a 
“transferable ” vote. The term of office for Senators would be five years, and all 
would retire together at the end of the fifth year so that the elections might then be 
taken; casual vacancies being filled by substitutes sitting only for the unexpired term, 
to be nominated if the vacancy is that of a nominated Senator, and elected if of an 
elected. The next day (October 31st) the revised clause was introduced and carried. 
Mr. Asquith insisted that it would be an additional safeguard for the Unionist and 
Protestant minority in Ireland, but Mr. Bonar Law regarded it as worthless for any 
such purpose, and Mr. Healy frankly declared that in his opinion the Irish Unionists 
would have been better off with the method of nomination, Mr. Redmond, while 
accepting the Government’s decision, expressed much the same view. The fact was 
that the whole idea of a nominated Senate was distasteful to most of the Liberal party, 
and it seemed a favpurable opportunity for putting the experiment of proportional 
Tepresentation, which had recently made many converts, into practice. The Governs 
ment refused however to adopt proportional representation for the Irish House af 

1 See E. B. xxiii, 115. 
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Commons. They also resisted the proposal, made in an amendment moved on Novem- 
ber sth by Mr. Snowden, to make the local government register and not the parlia- 
mentary the basis of elections to the Irish Parliament and thus include women voters, 
The defeat of this amendment, by 314 to 141, through Government and Nationalist 
pressure, caused considerable irritation among the mote active supporters of women’s 
suffrage, but the case aguinst it was strong; if this was purely an Irish question it was 
one which, it was contended, the Irish Parliament itself should decide, while, if a deci- 
sion was to be taken on the general question of women’s suffrage for the whole kingdom, 
the proper occasion would arise when the Government’s Franchise Bill came on. 
On Friday November 8th a further step was taken to expedite the work of the 
gession by the introduction of a “ guillotine” time-table for the Welsh Church Bill. 
Mr. Asquith moved a resolution allocating 14 days to the Committee stage, 
Goveramext 2 to Report, and one to third reading. So short a shrift excited much 
fiuresatt, bitterness on the Opposition benches, and it was hotly debated, the discus- 
sion that day being adjourned; and on the following Monday (Nov. rxth) 
the whole situation in the House of Commons was changed by an unforeseen event. 
The Resolution required as a preliminary to discussion of the financial clauses of the 
Home Rule Bill was in its Report stage, having been carried in Committee by a majority 
of 120, and Sir F. Banbury now moved an amendment without notice, providing that 
the total payment from the Imperial to the Irish exchequer in any one year should not 
exceed £2,500,000. It was early in the afternoon, and the Government Whips had not 
realised that the Unionists were in unaccustomed force and had temporarily a majority 
in the House; but on a division the Government was defeated, the amendment being 
carried by 228 to 206. Mr. Asquith immediately moved the adjournment of the 
House in order to consider what action should be taken, but the idea of resignation was 
scouted at once; and next day it was announced that the Cabinet had decided to move 
a resolution rescinding the vote “ notwithstanding anything in any Standing Order,” 
and providing (so as to regularise further proceedings under the time-table, which was 
entirely upset by the incident) that the next day on which business was taken on the 
Home Rule Bill should count as the “ r6th allotted day,” though, as previously fixed, 
the r6th day was November 12th; when this had been done, they proposed to reintroduce 
their financial resolution and proceed as though nothing had happened. On Wednesday 
the x3th Mr. Asquith accordingly moved to this effect, arguing that all the circumstances. 
showed that the defeat of the Government had not been a genuine one and that they 
were not called upon to pay any attention to it. This proposal to rescind the vote and 
set up the resolution afresh was, however, as the Speaker agreed in reply to Unionist 
objections, absolutely unprecedented in Parliamentary procedure. It had always 
been held, and was laid down by Erskine May, that no question or Bill could be brought 
up in the House that was substantially the same as one on which judgment had already 
been expressed in the current session; and when the Speaker nevertheless ruled that 
Mr. Asquith’s motion, though unprecedented, was in order, Opposition exasperation 
became intensified to a point beyond control, After Mr. Bonar Law had argued the 
case at length, and had moved the adjournment of the debate, which Mr. Asquith 
curtly declined to accept, a state of organised disorder prevented any further proceed- 
ings. With the approval of their leaders, the Opposition showed their resentment by 
keeping up 8 chorus of cries of “ Adjourn,” and refusing to allow any continuance of 
business, The Speaker at last took the only course open to him and adjourned the 
House. There seemed likely to be renewal of the same scene next day, since the 
Opposition were determined not to allow what in their view was a defiance of the 
“common law” of Parliament. Before the House met however on the 14th, calmer 
counsels prevailed owing to the exercise of the Speaker’s influence. At the opening of 
the sitting he suggested that, if more time were given for reflection, a Jes¢ objectionable 
way might be found for regularising the ings. Mr. Asquith promptly accepted 
this sugzestion, and moved that the House should adjourn for the purpose till Monday 
the 28th. As Mr. Bonar Law concurred, this course was accordingly adopted, and the 
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anticipated storm was avoided. The air had previously been cleared to some extent 
by amends being made by Mr. Ronald McNeill for the most violent incident in the 
disorder of the previous evening. In the heat of the moment he had thrown a book 
at Mr. Winston Churchill which struck bim a severe blow on the face; but he now 
offered a handsome apology, which was equally handsomely accepted. 

The Liberal Press was inclined to treat the opposition to Mr. Asquith’s motion as 
purely factious, and the organised disorder as a further mark of deterioration in parlia- 

mentary manners. But the historian of Parliament cannot well take this 
‘Tepeiat simple view. The defeat of the Government was certainly an accident, but 
ig it was the sort of accident that happens when a number of nominal sup- 
porters are not personally enthusiastic for the particular cause involved, or are being 
tired out by excessive demands on their attendance. The opinion of a high independent 
Liberal authority on procedure, Mr. James Caldwell, ex-M. P. and formerly Chairman 
of Committees, was moreover that Mr. Asquith’s proposal for meeting the new situation 
was “ clearly out of order” (Times, Nov. 16th), although not so ruled by the Speaker. 
Owing to the critical state of foreign affairs, consequent on the situation in the Balkan 
war, 2 change of government, as Mr, Bonar Law frankly admitted, was not at this 
moment desirable; and if the Government chose to ignore what was formally a parlia- 
mentary defeat their normal majority was still available. But the Opposition were 
naturally not prepared to forgo what, according to the practice and precedent of Parlia- 
ment, was a legitimate opportunity for impeding the execution of the Government’s 
programme of legislation for the session; and they gained their point. On Monday the 
18th Mr. Asquith made an amended proposal, which was agreed to without further 
discussion, that the financial resolution should simply be negatived that day and the 
Committee stage on the financial clauses of the Home Rule Bill set up afresh on the 19th 
by the introduction of an amended resolution, the report stage of which would be taken 
on the 2oth, so that the next “ allotted day” (the 17th day under the time-table) 
would be on Thursday November 21st. This course was accordingly pursued. 

The loss of a full week led to some questioning as to either the Welsh Church Bill 
or the Franchise Bill being dropped, but any such intention was firmly denied by 
Ministers. The only immediate victim to the necessity for lightening the ship was the 
Mental Deficiency Bill, an important social reform which a section of Radical members, 
in the supposed interests of individual liberty, were hotly opposing in Standing Com- 
mittee; the Home Secretary on the roth announced that the hope of carrying this 
measure through must naw be abandoned, though it would be reintroduced next 
session with the improvements suggested by the examination it had already received. 
Mx. Asquith, speaking at Nottingham at the annual meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation on November 22d, declared that the Government intended to pass Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and Franchise Reform, before the prorogation. He 
vigorously denied that there was any justification for the Opposition contention that 
a majority obtained at the last general election for the Parliament Bill should not 
be used to carry these Liberal measures, to the introduction of which the destruction 
of the Lords’ veto was well known to be a preliminary. The meeting was memorable 
far the appearance of Mr. Redmond side by side with Mr. Asquith, this being the first 
time that a Nationalist leader had been on a National Liberal Federation platform; 
and he made a speech insisting on the solidarity between the Irish and Liberal parties, 
and the cordial agreement of the Nationalists with the Government programme. 

After the scare in the Government ranks caused by the misadventure of November 
1th and its immediate consequences, the resumption of proceedings on the financial 
Be clauses of the Home Rule Bill saw their normal majority well kept up, and 
Home Rale the guillotine fell with merciless regularity. Faced with a hostile and 

unreformed House of Lords, whose certain antagonism could only be 
defeated by sending the Bill up in time to obtain the benefit of the Parliament Act, 
the Coalition were compelled to restrict discussion in the House of Commons; and it 
might well be thought on their side that at this stage, since in any case the Parliament 
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Act involved nearly two years’ delay, it was futile to attempt to examine every detail 
in & scheme which was approved in principle, but which still had a Jong fight before 
it. On the other hand it was incontestable that, for a measure of such profound impor- 
tance, supposing it to be one that might come into operation as it left the House of 
Commons, the discussion of the various difficult and obscure aspects of the new financial 
relations proposed between Ireland and Great Britain was entirely inadequate. The 
Insurance Act had been an unfortunate example of the results of insufficiently considered 
legislation, but here too clause after clause was carried, undiscussed, under the closure, 
full of complicated provisions, the working of which very few of the rank-and-file in 
Parliament even pretended to understand. The present scheme was totally different 
from anything proposed in Mr. Gladstone’s Bills of 1886 and 1893; yet the one thing 
certain in 1912 was that if those Bills had become law their financial arrangements 
would have hopelessly broken down. And now the new proposals, fraught with 
revolutionary consequences alike to the finance of Ireland and of Great Britain, were 
being forced through with even less consideration. It was only natural that the 
Opposition should remain restive under conditions which made serious criticism im- 
possible, if only because there was no time for ministers to reply in more than a per- 
functory way. Mr. Herbert Samuel, Sir Rufus Isaacs, and Sir John Simon, for the 
Government, defended the finance of the Bill with marked ability, so far as time served; 
but the fact remained that on a single evening (Nov. 26th), after the guillotine had cut 
short a discussion on clause 15 which left it quite uncertain to what extent it enabled 
a protectionist system to be set up in Ireland, clauses 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 were then 
passed, with various amendments introduced by the Government itself, altogether 
undiscussed, most of the time available being consumed simply by taking division after 
division. Sit Edward Carson hotly denounced the whole proceedings as the gravest 
public scandal in, the whole history of Parliament. On behalf of the Government 
it was contended that it was absurd to suppose that any Irish administration would 
be so foolish as to adopt the means which Mr. Amery and other Unionist speakers 
suggested that the Bill opened to them for introducing a protectionist policy. One 
variation only from the original draft of the Bill was proposed by the Government, in 
deference to remonstrances from their own supporters; under clause 15 the power to 
reduce an Imperial tax was omitted. But the Opposition amendments, proposing to 
reserve all power over Customs and Excise to the Imperial Government, and to pro- 
hibit the giving of direct or indirect bounties, were stoutly resisted. Mr. Bonar Law 
summed up the Opposition view by declaring that the Bill undoubtedly enabled the 
Trish administration to set up the worst form of Protection, namely bounties, and that 
the Government were really giving in to the demands of their Nationalist allies while 
professing to be the champions of Free Trade principles. Mr. Samuel, on his side, 
taunted the Opposition with being advocates of Protection yet dwelling on the objection 
to a protectionist system in Ireland. Thus each party retorted on the other. But the 
clauses passed under the closure, with only the slightest consideration by Parliament 
of the effects of its own legislation. For any judicial examination in debate, reflecting 
the careful conclusions of the House of Commons, was substituted the opinion of the 
ministers in charge of the Bill, alike as to the powers it gave and the way those powers 
were likely to be used. Just as the Insurance Act had left all sorts of obscure questions. 
to be settled by the Commissioners, so the Home Rule Bill left some of the thorniest 
problems of the financial relations with Ireland to be solved by the proposed Joint 
Exchequer Board, an entirely new official body, whose real status was highly question- 
able; and clause 22 providing for this, with the remaining financial clauses, 23, 24 and 25, 
were duly guillotined on November 27th. During 18 allotted days since the beginning 
af the Committee stage, 78 lines of the’25 clauses passed had been discussed and 534 lines 
undiscussed, while 48 amendments had been discussed and 771 ignored; on the financial 
elstises alone (14 to 25), 304 lines had been discussed, and 26c$ lines passed without discus- 

the amendments discussed numbering 12 and undiscussed 210. Eventually, under 

iHoti i dits third reading on January 17, 1913. 
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When Parliament adjourned for Christmas, from December 20th till December goth, 
the two chief Government Bills, for Irish Home Rule and Welsh Church Disestablish- 
ment, were well on their way through the House of Commons. The Com- 
7 oem mittee stage of the Home Rule Bill had ended on December rath, clauses 
1912, 26-48 and the final schedules having been carried since December 2nd by the 
operation of the guillotine without any concession to Unionist criticisms. 
The Committee stage had lasted altogether 36 days, including the 25 provided under the 
time-table; two clauses (x and 37) had been fully discussed, and 22 partly discussed, 
while 24 had received no discussion at all (6, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 20, 2, 23, 25, 28, 30, 32, 
34, 35, 36s 3% 40; 4, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48). Seven days’ discussion was reserved for the 
Report stage. For the Welsh Church Bill the time-table resolution had been carried on 
November 28th, at the end of an all-night sitting, after a ‘ reasoned amendment,” 
proposed by Mr. Lyttleton on behalf of the Opposition, had been defeated by 295 to 2213 
but the government agreed to give 16 days, instead of the r4 originally proposed, to the 
Committee stage, which began on December sth. The discussions were marked 
throughout by much bitterness of feeling on the part of the defenders of the Church, 
among whom Lord Robert Cecil was specially prominent, but they were notable also 
for some important expressions of the desire of Liberal Churchmen to make the disen- 
dowment proposals less harsh than what the Welsh Noncanformists considered to be 
in accordance with their rightful demands. On December sth Clause 1 was carried by 
298 votes to 179, and clause 2 by 279 to 183, while clause 3 was carried on December 6th 
by 259 to 14s; but on December 13th clause 4 was only carried by 269 to 202, after an 
amendment moved by Mr. France and seconded by Mr. Gladstone (both Liberals), for 
leaving the Church all its endowments except tithe-rent-charge (thus proposing to re- 
duce its funds by £126,000 a year instead of £173,000), had been rejected by 265 to 215, 
the majority of 50 including 68 Irish Nationalists. And after clauses 5,6 and 7 had been 
carried on December 16th and 17th by normal Coalition majorities, a concession was 
made on clause 8, the government accepting (Dec. 18th) amendments proposed by Sir 
Ryland Adkins and Mr. Atherley Jones (both Liberals), by which, much to the disgust 
of the Welsh members, the Church would retain possession of the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
funds and property (see E. B. xxii, 729, 730). On another amendment, proposed by 
Mr. Ormsby Gore (Conservative), for keeping all the glebe as Church property, the 
government majority fell (Dec. roth) to 55, the figures being 277 to 222; and clause 8 was 
only carried by 284 to 221. The fact that the majorities in both these cases were smaller 
than the number of Irish Nationalists voting with the Government showed that there 
was a good deal of sympathy with the Opposition among some sections of Liberals. 
The actual proceedings in the House of Commons were being followed however with 
marked apathy in the country. Everybody felt that the real struggle had to come in 
1913. During the whole of December the critical state of European affairs 
pine pel monopolised public interest; and the party conflict took a secondary place 
Retdence, When larger issues were at stake. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, by 
common consent, were making British influence a powerful factor for peace 
in the settlement of the Balkan crisis. The Administration was strengthened for the 
moment simply by the fact that it represented the whole nation in the councils of Eu- 
rope. Meanwhile trade was booming, and in some other respects also the position of 
the Government was more favourable than it had seemed likely to bea few months earlier. 
Since the Bolton by-election on November 23rd, when the Liberal candidate had sur- 
prised his own party by retaining the seat with only a slightly diminished majority, the 
Liberal Press had taken a much more confident tone about the Coalition prospects. 
Moreover, in the middle of December, a flurry started in the Unionist ranks over a con- 
tentious question of electioneering tactics, which did much to assist a revival of Liberal 
confidence. Since Mr. Bonar Law had become the Unionist leader there had been, to 
all appearance, a concentration among alt his followers on Fiscal Reform and Imperial 
Preference as the corner-stone of their constructive policy, and little had been heard of 
any wavering as to the principle of including low taxes on foreign wheat and other food- 
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stuffs 20 as to give a preference to colonial imports. But the question of going to anoth- 
er election at all on a programme including food-taxes was now raised again on what 
started purely as a side issue. It was thought by the leaders of the party that the time 
had come when an explicit declaration should be made that Mr. Balfour's proposal, be- 
fore the general election of December 1910, to submit the first Tariff Reform Budget 
after the Unionists returned to office to 2 Referendum, was no longer the party policy; 
and Lord Lansdowne accordingly made a statement to that effect at the Albert Hall on 
November 14th. No sooner had it been made than an agitation arose in certain Union- 
ist quarters, especially in Lancashire, where it was contended that harm would be done 
to their electoral prospects by dropping the proposal; and the cry was taken up in circles 
where the food-taxes had always been disliked, with the result that pressure was put on 
Mr. Bonar Law to make a definite pronouncement on the whole scheme of Imperial 
Preference. ‘This he did at Ashton-under-Lyne on December 16th, but without the 
effect that was presumably intended. 
A large part of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was devoted to combating the claims of the 
Radical party that they were the peculiar friends of the working classes; on the contrary 
he insisted that the party now in power were occupied mainly in work of 
Me, Law's destruction, and that the real social needs of the community could only be 
spocch, met by a Unionist government. After criticising Mr. Lloyd George for 
offering what were only quack remedies, and declaring that the most im- 
portant question of the day, so far as the industrial class was concerned, was to raise the 
level of wages throughout the country, which Tariff Reform would belp to do, he pro- 
ceeded to explain at length the main lines of the Tariff Reform programme, and particu- 
larly its relation to the policy of Imperial Preference. He repudiated the allegation that. 
Tariff-Reform was simply old-fashioned Protectionism. It was not proposed to bolster 
up industries which were not naturally suited to the country, or to enable manufacturers 
to secure an artificial monopoly. Tariff Reform involved the imposition of duties smaller 
than in any other country, and its object was to give British workmen a preference in 
the home market over their foreign competitors. Similarly the object of Imperial 
Preference was to unite the Empire on lines of trade, and to secure for the United King- 
dom the largest possible advantage in the British oversea markets. It wasin connection 
simply with Colonial Preference that food duties were included in the Unionist pro- 
gramme, and he adhered to that policy in spite of all the misrepresentations to which it 
lent itself.“ For nine years we have kept the flag flying, and if there is any sincerity in 
political life at all, this is not the time, and I am not the man, to haul down that flag.” 
But he wanted to make clear exactly what this meant; and here Mr. Law announced a 
new departure which to some extent appeared inconsistent with his previous utterance: 


“Tf our countrymen entrust us with power, we do not intend to impose food duties: 
What we intend to do is to call a conference of the Colonies to consider the whole question 
of preferential trade, and the question whether or not food duties will be imposed will not 
arise until those negotiations are completed. . . . We do not wish to impose them. 
They are not proposed by us for the sake of Protection, and there is no Protection in them. 
‘They are proposed solely for the sake of Preference, and if when the conference takes place 
the Colonies do not want them—I will put it far stronger than that, unless the Colonies 
regard them as essential for Preference—then also the food duties will not be imposed. All 
that we ask is that our countrymen should give us authority to enter into that negotiation, 
with power to im certain low duties on foodstuffs, and within strict limits which will 
never be inc: . » . « Thope it will be possible, and 1 think it may be possible, that 
if any readjustment is necessary it will only be a duty on wheat. I hope so, but I do not 
think it would be reasonable to ask the Colonies to meet us if our power of negotiation were 
Himited. . . . If the Colonies do not think those duties socenry for Preference, they 
will nevet be imposed; if they to think them necessary, then I for one do not believe that the 
people of this country would not be ready to make that readjastment which is necessary to 
effect the purpose.” 

As regards the Referendum, Mr. Law repeated Lord Lansdowne’s declaration, and 
justified it on the ground that a pledge to submit the result of the negotiations with the 
colonies to a Referendum in the United Kingdam would not be fair to the colonies. 

Next morning this speech had a “ mixed ” reception hoth in the Unionist Press and 
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inthe party. The Daily Mail took it quite plainly as meaning that no food taxes would 
be proposed at all, and approved of their being dropped. The Times, admiring “ the 

spirit, but not the letter,” abjected to making the taxation of the United 
Valonet Kingdom appear in any shape to depend on the decision of the colonies; 
‘dixscasions, the responsibility must be with the electors of the United Kingdom. In 

Lancashire and Yorkshire, and also in Ireland and Scotland, some important 
Unionist papers openly mutinied against the abandonment of the Referendum, Un- 
certainty as to what Mr. Law really meant—an unusual thing in his case—led to a 
revival, in the clubs and in the House of Commons, as well as in the Press, of the same 
sort of expression of hostile sectional views that had made Mr. Balfour's leadership so 
difficult between 1903 and 1906. There were “ alarums and excursions ” for several 
days. Mr, Garvin, in the Pal! Mall Gasette and Observer, violently accused the Times 
and Daily Mail of leading a movement for repudiating the idea of food duties altogether, 
and fulminated against all and sundry who should split the party and betray the cause 
of Imperial Preference. Nothing that those papers had actually said really warranted 
any such invective, though the Times, both through its parliamentary correspondent 
and in its second leading-article on the subject (Dec. roth), encouraged the view that 
the majority of Unionists were averse from tood taxes and would prefer to see Mr. Bal- 
four’s Referendum policy maintained, and that the section in favour of food taxes, 
though in control of the party “ machine,” was really a small minority. By giving 
currency to the report that the larger section was composed of followers of Mr, Walter 
Long and the smaller of those of Mr. Austen Chamberlain,—an analysis of the situation 
which was much too simple and very far from correct,—the Ties moreover gave some 
ground for suspicion and irritation on the part of those who had always advocated the 
“whole policy.” But, while criticizing Mr. Bonar Law’s suggestion that it would rest 
with colonial opinion to decide whether food taxes should be imposed, the Times had 
been quite firm in supporting Imperial Preference, including the possibility of new food 
duties; its real objection was to laying down any scheme of taxation in advance of pre- 
-cise knowledge of the conditions which might exist when a Unionist government should 
return to power. Nor was there theoretically any weakening in the Daily Mail, so far 
as the general policy of Tariff Reform was concerned: on the contrary, on December 
agth it announced that “ the Daily Mail is frankly Protectionist, and is a firm believer 
in Imperial Preference,” but it was “ not over-enamoured of food taxes ” and “ hopeful 
that the Dominions do not wish Great Britain to tax corn.” As consideration became 
cooler, it was recognised that nobody wanted to do anything that was not in the interest 
of a united party. Mr. F, E. Smith, speaking at Dudley on December zoth, declared 
that the whole Unionist front bench in the House of Commons adopted the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Law, and that he had never meant that the decision as to food duties 
would be left to the colonies; all that he meant was that the decision must depend on 
what the colonies wanted. A duty on wheat, which seemed a vital matter in 1903, 
might be much less so now; and while Mr. Law had taken the straightforward course of 
saying that the electors must leave the matter open for negotiation, the indications were 
that the colonies themselves would not ask for any measure which could be represented, 
even untruthfully, as likely to raise the cost of living to the working-classes in Great 
Britain. Mr. Austen Chamberlain also wrote a letter to a correspondent on December 
agrd, expressing a general agreement with Mr. Bonar Law.) 

While this lively interlude was providing sport for the Free Trade party, the penulti- 
mate act of another drama, of more direct import to Liberalism, was also drawing to its 
close. On December roth the result of the poll was published which had been taken 
among the medical profession, as to whether they would accept Mr. Lloyd George’s 
latest terms for ordinary medical service under the Insurance Act, outside the special 


Eventually, as the result of a memorial from the bulk of the Unionist M.P.'s, 
Mr. Bonar Law, on January 14, stated in a letter that he and Lord Lansdowne, while 
remaining leaders of the party, were willing to agree that food duties should not be imposed 
without the approval of the electorate at a subsequent general election. 
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terms made for the treatment of tuberculosis, which bad already been accepted. Out 
of a total vote of 13,731 only 2,422 were in favour of accepting, 11,309 being for rejec- 
tion, an adverse majority of considerably more than 4 tor. On December 
aoth the representative meeting of the British Medical Association was held, 
to consider what action its members should take in view of the voting, and 
by 182 votes to 21 a resolution was passed rejecting the Government proposal 
and advising the profession to decline service under the Act. In the previous February 
practically the whole profession—at all events 27,400 doctors—had signed an undertak~ 
ing to stand together by the policy to be decided upon by the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and if they held to their pledge this meant a complete breakdown in the provisions 
of the National Insurance Act for medical benefit, which were to become operative on 
January 15, 1913. On the other hand, 2 scheme for an alternative policy was coupled 
with this flat refusal of Mr. Lloyd George’s own proposals. It was recommended that 
the profession should express its willingness to treat insured persons, under arrangements 
to be made between local committees of doctors and the insured or their representatives 
(i.e. the approved societies) for a minimum capitation rate of 88.6d., inclusive of drugs, 
ora minimum fee of 28.6d. a visit, on condition that each insured person should have free 
choice of doctor and that the doctor should consent to act. Under this plan the doctors 
would not be dictated to by the lay insurance committees, but the financial terms would 
be practically the same that Mr. Lloyd George had last offered. It was promptly 
announced that the Government could not fall in with this proposal, which would in- 
volve handing over public money without public control; and the question now was 
whether there would be sufficient breaking-away from the pledges given to the British 
Medical Association for the insurance committees to be able to secure their panels of 
doctors in accordance with the regulations under the Act. Only about half of the 27,000 
doctors who had ranged themselves with the Association in February had actually taken 
the trouble to go to the poll in December, and though this was generally believed not to 
indicate iv itself any corresponding failure in the solidarity of the profession, there were 
now signs of a good deal of independent action in certain localities, and notably in Scot- 
land. Already in November a few doctors who thought it a public duty to fall in with 
the Government scheme had started a new organisation in opposition to the British 
Medical Association, called the National Insurance Practitioners Association; and its 
influence, backed by Government support, was being exerted in the same direction. 
On Jan. 2, 1913 Mr. Lloyd George, addressing the Advisory Committee, took a sanguine 
view of this situation, and declared that some 8,000 doctors were available. Nevertheless 
the strike now proclaimed against the Insurance Act by the recognised leaders of the me- 
dical profession was a very awkward fact for the Liberal party to reckon with, The year 
thus ended with the promise of a full crop of domestic political difficulties to be har- 
vested in 1913. (Huce CurszoLx.) 
IV, The Labour “ Unrest.” 

Allusion has already been made to the complications attending the political situation 
during rorr and r9r2 on account of the industrial unrest, which had taken a peculiarly 
acute and dangerous form. Though trade generally was busy, and “ unemployment,” 
which had been a serious problem only a little while previously, steadily diminished, 
the demand of the wage-earning classes for a proportionately larger share of the good 
things of life—better pay and less work for it—had become more articulate and more 
organised than had been known before. Socialist—and particularly “ Syndicalist ”— 
theories had for some time been getting a strong hold of the younger generation of trade- 
unionists; and a growing sense of the impotence of the Labour members in Parliament, 
added to increasing suspicion that Liberals and Tories alike were in league with the 
“money power,” encouraged the idea that “direct action” by means of strikes was 

1 The, only offcial figures for for “anemployed” issued by the Board of Trade are for the 
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the only way of successfully asserting the claims of the operatives to a larger share of 
the profits of industry. The fact that wages, under existing agreements, practically 
remained stationary, while the cost of living, owing to higher prices, was going up, gave 
a solid basis for discontent. The result was seen, not only in numerous local conflicts 
between Capital and Labour, of which it is unnecessary to give a detailed account, 
but in three more extended “‘ general” strikes, which aimed at holding up whole indus- 
tries throughout the country and compelling parliamentary intervention. These were 
the Railway Men’s Strike of 1912, and the Coal-miners’ and Transport Workers’ Strikes 
of 192, A narrative of each of these is given below, in which allusion is made to the 
political incidents concerned with them. One outcome of the Railway Strike, and 
of the general unrest of which it was e symptom, was an addition made by the Govern- 
ment to the official machinery applicable at the Board of Trade to the working of the 
Conciliation Act of 1906. In October ror an Industrial Council, representative of 
employers and workmen, was instituted, as 2 permanent body for considering and 
inquiring into matters referred to them concerning trade disputes, and for taking 
suitable action (but without any compulsory powers) on the same lines as the Con- 
ciliation Boards already adopted in particular industries. As Chairman of this Indus- 
trial Council, and “ Chief Industrial Commissioner,” the Government chose Sir George 
Askwith (b. 1861), head of the Labour department of the Board of Trade, who had just 
been knighted in recognition of the valuable work he had done in effecting peace in 
recent industrial conflicts. But during 1912 at all events the deliberations of the new 
Industrial Council were not specially productive. 

From a public point of view the worst feature of the industrial conflicts during 
1911 and 1912 was the spirit of lawlessness so repeatedly shown in acts of violence 
and intimidation, and the apparent inadequacy of the law (partly owing to the Trade 
Disputes Act) to vindicate the “ right to work ” on the part of willing Jabourers outside 
the ranks of the unions. With a view to supplementing the protection available in the 
shape of the police and the military—limited as this might be by the unwillingness of 
the executive government to do more than appeared absolutely necessary in taking 
a side against strikers who were also voters, and even actually political supporters—- 
various arrangements were made in rgrx for enrolling volunteers in private organisations 
for the purpose: but so far this movement has not had any important practical result. 
In spite of constant criticism on points of temporary difficulty both from employers and 
in Parliament and in the Unionist Press, the measures taken by the Government in 
calling out troops and supporting the local authorities were substantially effective. The 
complete failure of the Transport Workers’ strike of May-August 1912, following on the 
disappointing results of both the railway strike and coal strike, showed that when society 
as a whole was threatened, it could and would protect itself, and that the security of 
existing social order was the first consideration for the executive Government, however 
much it wished to be neutral in disputes between employers and employed. The necessity 
of using troops, however, as well as police, in such circumstances, has led to great 
bitterness on the part of the strikers and their sympathisers in Parliament; and in certain 
socialist quarters attempts have been made to put pressure upon soldiers themselves 
not to assist Capital against Labour and thus fight against their own class, In March 
rgr2 the Government prosecuted a journalist named Bowman, together with the two 
printers of a paper called The Syndicalist, for the publication of an article inciting soldiers 
to mutiny by telling them not to shoot at strikers if ordered ta do so; they were found 
guilty at the Old Bailey, and sentences of nine and six months’ hard labour was passed 
(March 22nd). On March roth too, for making a speech to the same effect, Mr. Tom 
Manz, the well-known Labour agitator, was arrested on a warrant issued by the Salford 
naagistrates, and he was found guilty at the Manchester assizes on May oth and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment (reduced to two months by the Home Secretary.) 

‘The year rox2 also saw the fruition of an enterprise long discussed at Trade Union 
Congresses, namely, the starting in England of a daily paper directly representing 
Labour. On October 8th the first number of the Daily Citisen was published, under the 
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control of 2 board of directors appointed on behalf of the trade unions, the parliamentary 
Labour party and the Independent Labour party, Heretofore the principal organ of 
the movement—and particularly its socialistic side—had been the weekly Labour 
Leader; but the direct financing and control of a regular daily, combining the supply 
of general news with the attempt to forward Labour interests in particular, in com- 
petition with existing dailies, was a much more ambitious experiment, the results of 
which remained to be seen. 

The Railway Strike of 1911.—For the first time in the history of English labour 
troubles a “ national ” strike was precipitated in 1911, and private war was made on 
the whole community by the members of the railway unions. In 1907 there had been 
a violent agitation among members of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
for better wages and shorter hours, and, towards this end, for “ recognition ” of their 
Trade Union by the railway companies, which had been steadily refused by all except 
the North Eastern Company (after an arbitration in 1897). This struggle had gone on 
for many months, the companies insisting that their finances would not permit of any 
concessions, till in October 1907 a ballot of the Union was taken and preparations were 
made for a general railway strike. This was only averted on November 6th, as the 
result of negotiations carried on by Mr. Lloyd George as President of the Board of Trade, 
by an agreement between both sides to accept a scheme of conciliation and arbitration 
proposed by him. Under this scheme! sectional boards were set up for each company, 
composed of representatives of employers and employed, to deal with disputes about. 
hours and wages; a Central Conciliation Board, also representing both sides, was set 
‘up to adjudicate on points on which the sectional boards did not agree: and a final appeal 
‘was provided to a single arbitrator to be appointed by the Speaker and Master of the 
Rolls or one of them. The agreement to abide by this scheme was to remain in force for 
six years and then be terminable by either side on a year’s notice. 

Mr. Lloyd George was thought to have been highly successful in bringing it about, 
and it was,hoped that a permanent remedy had been found for the unrest in the railway 
world, The companies had gone a very long way to meet the demands of the Union 
owing to the pressure put on them by the Government to accept the scheme. The 
actual working of the Conciliation Boards however proved as time went on very dis- 
appointing to the railway men; and the movement for shorter hours and better wages, 
persistently pressed by the forward party in the Union and associated with the socialist 
propaganda throughout the Labour world, came to a head again in 1911. Strikes had 
been going on in Liverpool, Manchester, London and elsewhere, among various other 
classes of transport workers,—seamen, dockers and carters, In London a violent dock 
strike was only terminated early in August by an award of Sir Albert Rollit, increasing 
wages; and a carmen’s strike, which had been accompanied by serious disorder and had 
driven the Government to order troops from Aldershot, was brought to an end with 
considerable difficulty at the same time by the intervention of the Board of Trade, the 
men securing concessions both as to hours and wages. At Liverpool a protracted dock 
strike had driven the shipowners on August 3rd to agree to “ recognise ” the Dockers 
Union and make other concessions; but a number of strikers refused to go back to 
work; and the shipowners then announced a general lock-out to begin on August r4th. 
The answer of the Dockers Strike Committee, led by Mr. Tom Mann, was to call on 
all transport workers to assist them by striking in sympathy, and wild scenes of rioting 
resulted, requiring the assistance of troops to assist the Liverpool police. The general 
unrest now spread in an active form to the railway men too. 

For some time past the discontent at the working of the Conciliation scheme had ied 
to talk of a general railway strike; the Trade Union agitators were spoiling for a fight 
and the companies were preparing for emergencies. At Liverpool the goods porters 
at the Lancashire and Yorkshire stations struck on August 5th because of the delay in 
dealing with thpir grievances, and at other stations the men came out insympathy. On 
August ‘the joint executives of the four railwaymen’s Unions,—Amalgamated So- 
&, B. ii, 331 ef seg. 
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ciety of Railway Servants, Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 
General Railway Workers’ Union, and Signalmen’s and Pointamen’s Union—decided to 
order a general strike unless in twenty-four hours the companies agreed to meet them 
and discuss terms, The Companies at once refused to do so, or to admit that the Con- 
ciliation scheme of 1907 could be thrown over in this way. The leaders of the men on 
the other hand contended that the spirit, if not the letter, of the agreement of 1907 had 
never been carried out, and that they must have direct recognition of their unions. 
Matters were now at adeadlock, However conciliatory the Government might be to 
Labour, its attitude was necessarily dictated, in the first place by the duty, in the event 
of a strike, of securing the transport of food and mails, the safety of property, and 
other public interests threatened, and secondly by its own responsibility for the agree- 
ment of 1907 which the railway men were openly intending to break. The machinery 
of the Board of Trade was set to work to try to bring both sides together and to delay 
the rupture, but meanwhile the companies, who engaged to provide for a restricted 
service by means of their non-union employés, were guatanteed military protection, 
and preparations were made for placing soldiers along the lines, at the stations and 
elsewhere for this purpose. 

On August 17th Mr. Asquith had an interview with the men’s representatives, and. 
offered a Royal Commission to inquire into the working of the Conciliation Scheme, 
but at the same time he warned them gravely and firmly that the Government could 
not allow the railway service of the country to be paralysed. Resenting the tone of 
his speech, and suspicious of a Royal Commission as simply a means of shelving the 
whole matter—though it was explained too late that Mr. Asquith really meant a 
Commission of three to sit and report at once—they refused this offer and ordered the 
strike, which began next day in spite of continued efforts by Mr. Lloyd George (Mr, 
Asquith having left further action to him) to overcome what seemed to be a misunder- 
standing. As the result of his explanations to the men’s leaders negotiations still went 
on; @ vote of censure on the Government which the Labour Party at first decided to 
move in the House of Commons was not proceeded with; and instead of Parliament 
being adjourned on August 18th until the autumn session as had been arranged, it was 
decided to meet again on August 22nd in order to deal with the situation. Meanwhile 
the strike was in actual operation for practically two whole days and did not terminate 
till August 2oth. On Saturday (zoth) however a settlement was effected late at night, 
as the result of a conference at the Board of Trade between representatives of the 
companies and the men, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Sydney Bux- 
ton, Sir H. Llewellyn Smith and Mr. G. R. Askwith. It was agreed that a Special 
Commission should at once investigate the working of the Conciliation Scheme and 
report quickly what changes were desirable, and that the trade-union leaders should 
persuade the men to return to work, the strikers being reinstated. There was some 
difficulty in certain districts in getting the men to go back at once, but the crisis was now 
substantially at an end, victory being claimed for the strikers at a mass-meeting in Hyde 
Park on Sunday. When Parliament met on the 22nd Mr. Asquith explained what had 
been done, and gave the names of the Special Commissioners,—Sir David Harrel (Chair- 
man), Sir Thomas Ratcliffe Ellis, Mr. C. G. Beale, Mr. A. Henderson, M.P. and Mr. 
John Burnett; and though Mr. Keir Hardie and a few supporters insisted on a division 
against adjourning for the parliamentary holiday and attacked the Government for 
taking sides against the strikers—a charge warmly resented by Mr. Lloyd George,—the 
general feeling was that a bad business was over as well as was possible. 

The Special Commission started work on August 23rd and took evidence from both 
sides up to October 3rd, its report being issued on October zoth. It was unanimously 
recommended that the Conciliation Scheme should be amended in various ways, the 
central board being abolished and any differences within the sectional boards being set- 
tled by an independent chairman chosen from a panel drawn up by the Board of Trade; 
Trade Union “ recognition ” by the companies was not directly conceded—the Com- 
missioners pointed out that the companies could not permit intervention on the subject 
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of discipline and management,—but some satisfaction was given in this direction by a 
recommendation that the men should have anybody they an wanted (¢.g. a Trade Union 
official and not actually an employé) on the sectional boards as their secretary and 
advocate. Meanwhile however, though the men were back at work, there was still 
much unrest, and the Labour party and Trede Union Jeaders were by no means satis- 
fied with the result of the Commission, When they accepted its appointment there was 
a general impression, shared in by the Government, that bath sides had agreed to accept 
its findings, but on the men s side this was now denied, and threats of a renewal of the 
strike were made unless the companies agreed to specific demands for shorter hours and 
higher wages on a minimum scale. The union leaders decided to take a ballot in Decem~- 
ber on the question whether the findings of the Commission should be accepted or 
another strike for “ recognition ” started; and when the report of the Commission came 
up for discussion in the House of Commons on November 22nd the situation was still 
@ very difficult one, A resolution was moved by Mr, Lloyd George asking the Govern- 
ment to bring about a further meeting between the representatives to the agreement 
of August roth; but this was nly carried after a contentious debate displaying obstinacy 
on both sides, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald insisting that the men hed not agreed to accept 
the Report and that “ recognition ” was indispensable, while the view of the com- 
panies was that the Government ought to hold the Report as binding on both parties. 
It was not till December rth that, after a good deal of diplomacy on the part of the 
Board of Trade officials, a compromise was arrived at as the result of further conferences, 
A few days before, the ballot of the members of the unions had been taken, but the 
result was not made public, and now both parties agreed to accept the Report of the 
Commission as a basis for modifying the future working of the Conciliation Scheme, 
the “‘ recognition ” of the unions being accepted to the extent of allowing the men to 
have their Trade-Union Secretary as adviser. Matters were gradually arranged for 
continuing the conciliation boards on this amended scheme, and various concessions 
as to wages and hours were also made by the companies, which helped to keep the peace 
with the unions during 1912; though discontent with their conditions of labour still 
continued among various classes of workers. 

As regards the strike itself, while in actual operation, the state of the railways during 
those two or three days was unprecedented. Some 220,000 men altogether, about a 
third of the workers, were out, and traffic was much restricted, the worst dislocation 
being in the North of England, round Liverpool and Manchester. Troops were em- 
ployed freely to guard the lines and give protection against violence, and in consequence 
there were only certain particularly disturbed districts where serious mischief occurred, 
On August roth an attack was made by rioters on a train at Llanelly, and the soldiers 
had to shoot, two men being killed, while an explosion due to the mob setting fire to some 
trucks containing gunpowder resulted in five more deaths; and at Liverpool on the r5th 
two men were shot in a riot. The employment of the military was furiously denounced 
by the Labour agitators, but the intimidation practised against non-unionists and the 
danger of extended sabotage were such that, on the whole, the comparative peaceable- 
ness of the stoppage, which occurred in 2 summer of unexampled heat, was rather re- 
markable. Toa great extent, and particularly on the lines nearer London, this was due 
to the fact that a large proportion of the union-men who went out {a certain number 
remaining loyal to the Companies) only did so because they dared not disobey the union 
orders. 

Simply on the issue as to more generous treatment of the railway-workers 
there was a fairly widespread sympathy on the part of the public with the men, and 
it was against the method employed by their leaders for asserting their claims that 
public indignation was aroused. It is too carly to estimate whether amy substantial 
success was gained by the strike in improving the position of the men. One definite 
adsiegtige was however secured for the railway unions as such; their membership before 
$MBErike had been steadily declining, and during the subsequent months they were 
jebid by large numbers of men who had previously remained outside. 
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The Knox Case, 1912-—In December 1912 a serious strike took place on the North 
Eastern railway over the case of Driver Knox, leading temporarily to a complete local 
dislocation of traffic and much injury to industry. Knox, who was a main-line driver, 
had been arrested at Newcastle on October 26 for being drunk and disorderly and 
assaulting the police, and when brought before the magistrates was fined five shillings 
for being drunk, though the charge of assault was dismissed, He was off duty at the 
time, but the company naturally took a serious view of such a conviction in the case 
of a man who was liable to be responsible for the safety of a passenger-train, and he 
was reduced in rank to that of driver of @ pilot-engine only, He had apparently 
thought that no notice would be taken by the company, and had paid the fine and 
not appealed against the conviction; but when he was reduced in rank he protested 
that be had been wrongly convicted, and his case was taken up by the local branches 
of the men’s union at Newcastle, Gateshead and elsewhere, their claim being that 
the company had no right to take cognisance of a man’s action when off duty. Their 
demand that Knox should be reinstated was refused on public grounds by the company, 
and on December 6 the men decided to strike. The situation was altogether anomalous, 
since the strike was carried out without the sanction of the officials of the union, without 
legal notice, and contrary to the agreement made with the company for referring all 
disputes to a conciliation board; but by December 8 thousands of railwaymen at. 
Newcastle, Gateshead, South Shields and other neighbouring centres had gone out, 
and the whole service was disorganised. It quickly became appatent that 2 settlement 
depended on whether Knox’s conviction for drunkenness represented a serious offence 
or not. As matters stood the company were bound to treat it as one, but if he could 
show that an error had been committed they were prepared to reinstate him. For 
this purpose an appeal was made by Knox to the Home Office, and on the roth of 
December the Home Secretary sent Mr. Chester Jones, one of the London police 
magistrates, to Newcastle to hold an official enquiry. He began to take evidence on 
the 12th, and issued his report on the 14th. It was shown that Knox was not quite 
sober on the occasion in question, and had been refused admission to a tramcar, with 
the result that an altercation took place, in which he had been roughly handled by the 
police; but the evidence was by no means satisfactory, and Mr. Chester Jones, in the 
circumstances, came to the conclusion, on the main point at issue, that Knox was not 
really either “ drunk or disorderly ” or “drunk and incapable” or even “ drunk at 
all in the police-court sense.” This being so, the Homfe Secretary announced that 
Knox would be granted a free pardon; and as this result wiped all the proceedings out 
the company immediately reinstated him. It was agreed that the strikers should re- 
sume their old places, which they had forfeited by their breach of agreement, on paying 
a week’s wages as a fine, while the company paid compensation to the new men they 
bad taken on during the strike; and on these terms the whole affair came to an end on 
December 16 with a minimum of further dissatisfaction. 

‘The National Coa) Strike of 1912.—In December 19102 strike began at the Cambrian 
Combine Collieries (of which Mr. D. A. Thomas was managing director}, owing to the 
failure of the two referees (representing owners and men) appointed by the South 
Wales Conciliation Board to agree upon a tonnage price for the working of a seam at 
the Ely Pit, which had till then been worked on day-work. The rates offered by the 
owners were denounced by the strike committee as a “starvation” wage; but the 
strike was really a forward move on the part of the younger extremists among the 
men, who had obtained the upper hand and were influenced by socialistic doctrines. 
A general lock-out of the men working in other seams in the Ely Pit was the masters’ 
reply, The Welsh socialists then sent delegates to enlist sympathy among the English 
and Scottish miners elsewhere, and to try to bring about a general strike; but the 
leaders of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain were not prepared to support the 
action of the Ely Pit strike committee, and financial support was, withdrawn, so that 
the strike collapsed. But the propaganda which started in connection with it had aa 
influence on what followed, 
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For some little while the Miners’ Federation had been putting « claim before the 
owners in the Federated area for the fixing of definite rates of payment in the case of 
“ abnormal places ” where the men were unable to earn an average day’s wage for no 
fault of their own. The reasonableness of some such step could not be altogether 
denied, but the difficulty was to agree on satisfactory terms, and no conclusion had 
been arrived at. At the Southport Conference of Miners’ Delegates in October 1912 
the demand that, in abnormal places, a miner’s remuneration should be made up to the 
district rate was given a different form, a claim now being made for an all-round mini- 
mum. The following resolution, proposed by the executive, was unanimously passed :— 

That the Federation take immediate steps to secure an individual minimum wage for 
all men and boys working in mines in the area of the Federation, without any reference to 
the working places being abnormal. In the event of the employers refusing to agree to this, 
the 21st rule to be put into operation to demand assent. 

‘The delegates were instructed to report the result of their negotiations with the em- 
ployers at a second Conference on November 14th. At this conference, at which they 
reported their failure to obtain the minimum wage, an adjournment was resolved on 
(by 336,000 votes to 238,000) for future negotiations; and on December 21st, the situation 
remaining the same, it was resolved that a ballot should be taken on January roth-r2th, 
3912, on the question “ Are you in favour of giving notice to establish the principle of 
@ minimum wage for every man and boy working in the mines of Great Britain?” A 
resolution was also passed “ that each district send to Mr. Ashton [General Secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation] a tabulated statement of what it desires to be its minimum 
wage, and that the Executive Committee of the Federation meet to consider the state- 
ments and report to a National Conference in Birmingham on January 18, 1912,’? 

The result of the ballot, as declared at the Birmingham Conference, showed 445,802 
votes for giving notice, 115,721 against,—majority 330,080, South Wales alone giving 
a majority of 85,107 for stopping work. And on February 2, 1912, after considerable 
discussion of the minimum rates asked for, the following schedule was approved:— 








District Rate District Rate 
Demand Approved Demand Approved 
a. d a d a d 5. d. 

Yorkshire ~ 8 7/6 6 4 mW 
Lancashire 27 6 6 6 
Midlan ’ yout 7 6 6 
Derbys ae 7114-716 8 hk 16 
Nottinghamshire. 8 76 6 6/9 7/2 
North Wales... 7 6 Durham . . . . 6 rk 64 
Leicestershire . . 74 72 Forest of Dean 6 5 10 
South Derbyshire . 6 -7/6 6/6 Cleveland. , 6 5 10 
Somersetshire . . 6 ain 


‘The coal-owners met on February 7th, and the Welsh owners then refused to discuss 
the minimum wage and retired from the conference. This made a strike inevitable, 
since the miners were not prepared to settle with any but the whole Federated area, and 
notices were given accordingly, the public being faced with a prospect of a complete 
cessation of coal supplies. The Prime Minister on February 2oth invited both sides 
to meet him to discuss means of averting a national stoppage, and their representatives 
met him on February 22nd, but to no purpose; and on February 26th the first minera 
went on strike at Alfreton, the rest soon following, in spite of the announcement that 
the principle of a minimum wage was now adopted by the Government and that they 
would take steps to give it Parliamentary sanction unless an agreement were arrived 
at. On this point a split occurred between the coal-owners, those of Durham and the 
Federated districts being prepared to fall in with the proposal of the Government, and 
the others refusing. On March tst over a million coal-miners were out (Yorks and 
N. Midlands, 235,000; S. Wales 220,000; Scotland 130,000; Northumberland, 120,000; 
Durham, rqgop}WMidlands and South, 105,000; N. Wales, 70,000; N. and E. Lancs. 
45,000), and durigg the whole month the country was convulsed by the calamity. 
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At last, after the Government had made a further unsuccessful attempt, by a con- 
ference, to bring owners and miners to agreement, on March roth Mr. Asquith intro- 
duced in the House of Commons a Minimum Wage Bill as their last resort. It provided 
that, in the coal industry, every contract for employment should involve the payment 
of a minimum rate, to be settled for each district by a joint board set up under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade. The Bill was read 2 second time on March 21st, after 
a motion for its rejection by Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the Opposition, had been defeated 
by 348 votes to 225, and it had passed both Houses on March 28th. Having made their 
protest against a piece of revolutionary legislation which introduced so novel and far- 
reaching a principle into industrial economics, the Unionists left the responsibility to. 
the Government, and the only Parliamentary difficulty was caused by the Labour party, 
who fought for the inclusion of a precise definition of the minimum in the shape of 5s. 
a day for adults and 2s. for boys; as the Government refused this and insisted on the 
rates being fixed by the district boards, the Labour party opposed the third reading, 
which, however, was carried by 213 to 48. There was acute dissatisfaction among 
the miners at the failure of the Labour party to get their own minimum schedule of rates 
adopted, and for a time the result was doubtful; but it was decided to take a ballot 
(April rst) on the question of returning to work, and though a majority still voted for 
staying out (244,0rr to 201,013) it was not large enough (two-thirds being required by 
the rules) and the abstentions were signi! it. 

The fact was, the funds were exhausted and the men had had enough of the struggle. 
The conclusion of Sir A. Markham, the Liberal M.P. and coalowner, writing in the 
Quarterly Review for April 1912, is probably the verdict of history; he considered that 
“ the ground of attack was ill-chosen; the men should have stood to their original demand, 
the payment on account of abnormal places or losses due to bad management. If in 
addition they had asked for an increase of wages equivalent to 10% on the basis rates, 
to meet the increased cost of living, they would have occupied strong ground, The 
great mass of men came out to obtain higher wages, and for no other reason; and when 
they voted for the formula ‘minimum wage’ nine-tenths did not know what they were 
voting for.” The result, as the year went on and the minimum rates were settled, not 
without friction, was a profound disgust among the coal-miners generally with the 
operation of the new Act, which was found to do very little to increase the amount paid 
in wages; but it had done its work for the moment, the crisis being over. In October 
moreover an agreement was arrived at between representatives of miners and coal-owners 
of the English Federated area, by which about 400,000 workers would at once receive 
an advance of a shilling a week in wages. This was the outcome of discussions before 
a Conciliation Board, which had been in existence for some years and was now renewed 
for a further period; and this addition of about {1,000,000 a year to the wage-fund was 
worth more than all the haggling about imum rates. 

The Transport-workers’ Strike of 1912.—In connection with the opening phases of 
the railway strike of rorz, allusion has already been made to the sporadic strikes of other 
sections of “‘ transport workers ” earlier in that year; and the general dock strike which 
‘began in London on May 20, 1912, was really the concluding phase of the unrest which 
had only been partially quieted during the previous August. First the lightermen came 
out, and then a “ sympathetic ” strike involved all the other unions of transport workers 
connected with the Port of London. The nominal reason for the lightermen ceasing 
work was their objection to one man employed as a watchman having no “ Federation 
ticket;” he belonged to the Foremen’s Society, a union not affiliated to the Transport- 
workers’ Federation, but refused to join the Lightermen’s Society, which was so affiliated, 
and when the lightermen demanded his dismissal, on the ground that they would work 
only with men who belonged to the Federation, his employers naturally refused. ‘This 
was however in reality only the culmination of a number of “ grievances ” put forward 
by the men, who complained of being victimised under the terms of the existing agree- 
ments. Unsuccessful negotiations had for some time been going on between their 
secretary Mr. Gosling (himself actually a member of the Port of London Authority) 
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and the Board of Trade, with a view to pressure being put on the employers; and the 
declaration of a strike on May 2oth for the reason given was prompted by the hope that 
the hands of the Government would be forced. In taking this step the lightermen 
relied on their privileged position in the Port of London. Their Society held an old 
licence from the Watermen’s Company, whose functions were transferred in 1908 to the 
new Port of London Authority, and the law was that unlicensed men should not be 
employed so long as licensed men were available, so that, apart from the difficulty of 
obtaining substitutes in an emergency, the employers, as they knew, would have to 
reinstate them when the strike was over. (One result of the strike was that the Port of 
London Authority took steps to get this law altered.) 

The Federation of Transport Workers now took up the Lightermen’s cause, and in 
doing so put forward a further grievance on behalf of the Carters’ Union, by whom an. 
agreement had been made with the Master Carters’ Association when the strike of the 
previous August was settled. The complaint was that one firm which had joined the 
Association had dismissed their union men, contrary to the terms accepted, and had 
resigned from the Association when it called them to account, so that the agreement was 
useless. The Union demanded accordingly that all employers in the Port should be 
obliged to belong to a Masters’ Federation, which would have power to guarantee the 
carrying out of agreements. As no concession on this point was forthcoming, notice of 
a general strike of all members of the Transport Workers’ Federation was given. 

‘The Government at once took action by appointing Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., to hold 
an enquiry on May 24th, in order that the issues, which at the moment were decidedly 
confused, might be somewhat better defined, and in the hope of checking the develop- 
ment of the conflict, He sat to hear evidence from both sides at Fishmongers’ Hall, and 
made his report on May 28th to the effect that, while the lightermen were wrong in sup- 
posing that the award of the previous August meant that none but members of their 
Federation should be employed, and they themselves had broken their agreement by 
striking without recourse to arbitration, still there were several points on which the 
‘Transport Workers had legitimate grievances, owing to the employers not having carried 
out certain terms of their agreements also. The Government on May 20th suggested a 
conference between the two sides, which was however declined by the shipowners, who 
insisted that the only point really at issue was the lightermen’s breach of agreement in 
suspending work and thus dislocating the whole business of the Port. Meanwhile a 
general strike of transport-workers was in progress at the docks, some 80,000 men being 
affected, and the whole food supply of London was threatened; but the shipowners 
actively engaged “ free ” labourers in spite of trade union picketing and intimidation, 
and day by day managed more efficiently to get their ships unloaded. Public dis- 
cussion, influenced by Sir Edward Clarke’s report, and its criticism of both sides, centred 
round the apparent necessity of providing, slike for masters and men, some guarantee 
against breaches of agreements; and Mr. Lloyd George, who in Mr. Asquith’s temporary 
absence in the Mediterranean dominated the Government policy, made proposals, which 
he explained in the House of Commons on June sth, for a Joint Conciliation Board, 
combined with pecuniary guarantees on both sides, Mr. Gosling, on behalf of the 
‘Transport Workers, gave a general assent to this suggestion, but the employers and the 
Port of London Authority (with Lord Devonport,—formerly Mr. Hudson KearJey, a 
well-known Liberal M.P.,—as chairman), after careful consideration, rejected it on 
June roth. It was pointed out by them that there was no proper basis, under the con- 
ditions prevailing at the docks, for such a Board, the trades concerned being very 
different and the employers (some of whom were foreign firms) themselves being com- 
petitors; the Port of London Authority moreover was a statutory body, with distinct 
obligations and responsibilities, and could not well enter into such an arrangement, any 
more than a Government Department could—the Post Office, for instance—with the 
men in its employment. This was not a case of a strike against some individual firm 
which hadgfven legitimate cause of offence, but a general strike against the whole Port, 
on the pa-of a heterogencous body of workmen, most of whom had no actual quarrel 
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with their employers, and who had stopped work ‘in defiance of existing agreements. 
Negotiations now broke down altogether, and the leaders of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation declared a “ national ” strike and tried to call out all its allied members at 
other ports as well as London. But though some 30,000 men responded altogether at 
Manchester, Southampton, Bristol, Plymouth and Swansea, this appeal fora “ nation 
atrike was a thorough failure; the railway unions had had enough fighting the year before 
and the seamen and firemen, as 2 body, were not prepared to come out. Scenes of 
violence were of daily occurrence between unionists and free labourers at the London 
docks, and in the East End, where the cessation of employment was causing great dis- 
tress, it became necessary to cancel the King’s intended visit to open the Royal Albert 
dock on June 17th; but by June r8th it was clear that the Port of London Authority and 
the employers, aided by police protection (which Mr. McKenna, the Home Secretary, 
provided however somewhat grudgingly), had the strikers well beaten, having obtained 
8 sufficient supply of labour for the handling of cargo. From this point the strike de- 
generated into sheer anarchism, under the leadership of Mr. Ben Tillett, the Secretary 
of the Dockers’ Union, whose revolutionary and inflammatory speeches—and especially 
a passionate prayer uttered by him for Lord Devonport’s death—disgusted not only 
the public but also the Labour party in Parliament, and embarrassed their attempts to 
get the Government to intervene. Serious conflicts occurred, in which revolvers were 
used in self-defence by the free labourers, notably on July agth and on July 31st, but 
by degrees the Strike Committee realised that their efforts were in vain. They recom- 
mended a return to work on July 27th, but a mass-meeting in Hyde Part next day refused 
to comply with this advice, and it was not for a week later that all pretence at continuing 
the strike was abandoned. On July 3rst the lightermen decided to give in, and the riot 
among the dockers that day was mainly due to their finding that their old places had 
been filled up and that it no longer rested with them to say whether they were wanted 
any moreornot. On behalf of the employers however and of Lord Devonport, a general 
assurance had been given that, if the strike were abandoned unconditionally, any out- 
standing grievances under the old agreements would be inquired into and reinstatement. 
effected as soon as possible for men who had formerly been in regular employment; 
and, as the Strike Committee and the leaders of the Transport Workers’ Federation could 
hold out no longer, further resistance came to an end. 

The real object of the strike, in so far as it aimed at being a “ national ” one, was to 
compel Parliament to legislate, as it had done forthe coal-miners, In this case however 
the Labour politicians and their sympathisers were impotent. ‘The discussions in the 
House of Commons turned mainly on Unionist criticism of the Home Secretary for the 
apparent disinclination he showed for using force to preserve order and protect the free 
labourers, On June 12th, Mr, Austen Chamberlain moved a vote of censure on Mr. 
McKenna, which was rejected however by 337 to 260. On July st Mr. O’Grady (Labour 
M.P. for East Leeds) moved a resolution “ that it was expedient that the representatives 
of the Employers and Working Men’s organisations involved in the dispute should meet. 
with a view of artiving at a settlement,” and Mr. Asquith (who had now returned to 
England) left the matter to the House, saying that he himself would not vote on it, as 
he did not think Government intervention would be justifiable or expedient. Mr. Bonar 
Law, for the Unionists, having expressed his surprise that in those circumstances Mr. 
Asquith did not oppose the resolution, moved as an amendment “ that this House re- 
grets the continuance of the strike and the consequent suffering, and approves of the 
declaration of the Prime Minister that the constitutional and normal attitude of the 
Government should be one of complete detachment and neutrality, and is of opinion 
that the intervention of this House in this instance can serve no useful purpose.” 
‘The amendment was rejected by 260 to 215, and the resolution was carried by 254 to 
188. This was the end however of any Parliamentary action. The strike was already 
collapsing, and its only political result was to focus public opinion on the desirability 
of comptlsory arbitration, or at any rate some improved machinery of making 
agreements, once entered into, binding on both sides, (Huse Cxisuoim.) 
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Y. United Kingdom Finance, 1905-1913." 

The history of English public finance for the period from 1905 to 1912-13 offers 
tmany aspects of interest and importance, ‘The Salisbury-Balfour administrations of 
1895-1905 have been followed by those of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (190-8), 
and of Mr, Asquith (x908~ __), and the transfer of political power is reflected in prom- 
inent features of the public finance of these periods. 

When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman became Prime Minister on December 9, 
1905, the financial position was still affected seriously by the events and work of-the 

period just closed. Public expenditure had been growing rapidly, and 
{ass-tseg, had reached a total which was substantially higher than the level of 1895, 

nor did there seem a prospect of any serious reduction, In 1895~6 the total 
expenditure was £97. 7 Millions, with grants to local taxation of £7.4 millions—a total of 
£105. millions: in 1905-6 the expenditure was {140.5 plus £9.88 millions to local taxa- 
tion, or a total of £150.4 millions. The figures just given do not include sums spent on 
account of capital expenditure, though annuities to meet that expenditure were included 
in the various estimates, In 1895 there were only three items in this account, vis, those 
for the Imperial Defence and the Barracks Acts of 1888 and 1890 respectively, and for 
the Telegraph Acts. The total was only £810,000, of which {670,000 was under the 
Barracks Act. In r90s-6 the sum thus spent was £6.1 millions, but it had been higher 
for some years; and on these accounts there were pending among the liabilities of the 
State about £45 millions. (In March 1912 the sum owing under this head had reached 
£50 millions, but the only item added to those of 1905 was £3 millions, in part payment 
for the purchase of the National Telephone Company.) 

The growth of expenditure from {10g to {150 millions (with extras) in the decade 
had, however, been more serious than these figures themselves suggest. The South 
African War broke out in October 1899, and has left its mark on the finances permanent- 
ly, besides*keeping expenditure at a higher level. Large sums were paid toward the 
war from current revenue, the rest being borrowed in various ways. The borrowings 
to the end of 1902-3 (March) amounted to about £160 millions, but the direct cost of 
that War must have exceeded £230,000,000. Internationally, moreover, relations were 
strained in Europe, leaving 2 legacy in higher expenditure on the services in time of 
peace, and British trade was checked in a career which had promised very favourably. 
‘The surpluses of 1895 to 1899 gave place to the deficits of the war time for five years 
(but reappeared before Mr. Balfour left office); and meantime new taxation had been 
imposed up to 1902-3 to about £75} millions, which included additions to the tea, 
tobacco, beer, and spirit duties, the imposition of taxes on sugar, coal (export), corn and 
flour, and the raising of the poundage of the Income Tax first by 4d., then by 2d., and then 
by a penny more (7d. in the { altogether) to 1s. 3d. The South Airican War, in short, 
disorganised fimances, and necessarily caused difficulties at home and abroad; nor can 
its effects cease for some years. On the other band, it is a surprise to many how re- 
markably strong the recovery has been since peace was signed at Vereeniging in 1902, 
To this period also, rg01 and 1902, belongs the Boxer outbreak in China, which involved 
an expense to the United Kingdom of over {6 millions. 

But the South African War does not account for the whole of the growth in expendi- 
ture up to 1905-6. The debt service at {28 millions was {3 millions higher and was a 

war charge. ‘The cost of the Army in 1895-6 was {18.4 and in 1905-6 
Peetses.¢, £28.9 millions; that of the Navy {19.7 and £33.3 millions. All the civil 

services exhibited a growing cost, and especially the revenue departments 
which had heavier work in collection; but special mention af the education services is 
required, which went up from £11 to £16 millions; and of a sum of £6.5 millions in 1901-2, 
with another of {8 millions in 1902-3 {or {14.5 millions in all), granted to the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Kiver Colony ta aid reorganisation. This last was virtually a part of 
‘the war's expense. It may be added that the revenue during this period was strong, 
al? 22 ix, 458 et seg. 
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though overwhelmed by war from 1899 to 1902-3, and moved from {109.4 millions in 
1895-6 to £153.8 millions in 1905-6. The Corn Duty had been withdrawn, and the 
Income Tax at 18. 3d. in war time reduced to 1d. but raised again to 18. Only the re- 
sources of a wealthy country could have borne the strain implied in these facts; and it 
seems as though the rapidly expanding expenditure which marks the period had heen 
sealed and made permanent by the establishments set up during the War. It was ac- 
knowledged at the same time that the Army was in pressing need of reorganisation. 

‘Mr. Asquith succeeded Mr. A, Chamberlain in December 1905 as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and held the office until he became Prime Minister on the resignation of Sir 
Growth of | Henry Campbell-Bannerman in April x908, being succeeded in turn by Mr. 
Bxpendkare Lloyd George, The leading feature of the period from 1905-6 to 1912-13 
1906-1918. _ ig that for the latter year the total expenditure for revenue was placed at 
{£186.9 millions, to which £900,000 more had to be added for Naval purposes. To this 
should also be added £2,985,000 on account of capital expenditure; but it is only fair to 
add that during the whole period such “ extra ” expenditure was discouraged, and in the 
case of military and naval outlay the year’s expenditure was placed wholly on the ¢sti- 
mates. For such @ purpose as the undertaking of the National Telephone Company, 
which was taken over by the Post Office in January rox2, resort was had to borrowed 
capital, £3 millions being taken in ror1-12, {1.7 millions more in 1912-13, while a much 
larger sum was due for the undertaking, the total amount being still in dispute at the 
end of 1912 and subject to decision by an arbitration court. 

It will be convenient to deal separately with Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Lloyd George's 
management of the national finances, though they seem to embady a continuous policy. 
It will be necessary to draw attention to the way in which £38 millions more were added 
to the annual expenditure of the United Kingdom between 1905 and 1913, and to empha- 
size the fact that new state services have been undertaken, 

‘Mr. Asquith was responsible for three budgets, 1906-7, 1907-8 and 1908-9, represent~ 
ing a period of consolidation. Retrenchment had been advocated by him in opposition; 
‘Mr, Anquith's and the expenditure was watched and checked carefully, as was essential 
threo budgets after the costly war. The measures taken to this end may be judged by 
1906-7-8 the following facts. From {150.4 in 1905-6 the budget expenditure rose to 
£152.3 millions in 1908-9, though it had been below the 1905-6 level meantime. In the 
interval the Post Office charges rose from {15.9 to {18.1 millions, but were more than 
covered throughout by revenue. The Army estimates were reduced, though Mr. 
Haldane was reorganising the whole service, and the cost fell from £28.8 to £26.8 mil- 
lions. The cost of the Navy, too, was reduced—declining from {33.3 to £32.2 millions 
in this period; and extras on capital expenditure were discouraged, nothing being added 
to former commitment There was a growth indeed in the cost of the Civil Services, 
from £28.4 to £32.3 millions. The principal causes of this, epart from a normal tendency 
upward in the expense of administration, were the Education estimates, which showed 
a growth of about {x million, and the initiation of the Old Age Pension system at the 
opening of 1909, toward which {2.1 millians were found necessary ultimately to meet 
the expense of the quarter from January to March. By this time the expenditure under 
capital during the year had fallen to {2.6 millions: but the outstanding total under this 
head was still {51.4 millions. 

The revenue fell from £153.8 in 1905-6 to £151.5 millions in r908-g, but had been as 
high as {156.5 millions the year before; and, when the circumstances are considered, it 

was surprising to find that surpluses aggregating {15 millions had been 
Excl. _Tealised from x904-5 to 1907-8. The result of 1908-9 proved eventually 

to have been a deficit of £714,000, as receipts were much lower than the 
estimate, This deficit may be accounted for in part by the changes made during this 
period in taxation, and on the other hand by the foundation of Old Age Pensions, for 
which only temporary provision had been made, Mr. Asquith’s operations in taxation 
were important. In rg05~6 Mr. A. Chamberlain had reduced the Tea Duty from 8d. to 
6d. per Ib., and also some warehousing charges, at a total cost of nearly {2 millions. In 
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1906-7 Mr. Asquith fixed the Tea Duty at sd., readjusted the rebate on stripped tobacco, 
and repealed the export duty on coal at a cast of about £3.8 millions. This was followed 
in 1907-8 by changes of much interest. Income Tax was at a shilling in the {, at which 
it had been left by Mr. Chamberlain in r90q-5. Mr, Asquith now fixed the duty on 
earned incomes which do uot exceed £2,000 at od., provided the taxpayer claims the re- 
duction by September goth, a concession which was computed te cost {1} millions, 
That was balanced, however, by reframing the scale of ascending charges for Estate 
Duty more severely (£1 per cent up to £00: fro up to {x million, and £10 for £r milltion 
and x5 per cent on sums above that when the total exceeds {3 millions), to bring in {1.2 
millions to revenue. Several minor concessions were also made on income-tax. The 
most important budget reform, however, was the power taken to pay the sums hitherto 
transferred directly to the Local Taxation Account into the Treasury, whence in future 
there should be paid to local authorities a fixed sum equal to their share in this year 
{1907-8); by this method an automatic growth of these grants was checked, and the 
taxation by which the money had been raised accounted for without any interception 
in the Consolidated Fund. In 1908-9 again reductions of taxation were made. The 
Sugar Duty of 1901 was reduced to 18. rod. a cwt. from 4s. 2d., at a cost of £3.6 millions: 
the Establishment Licences transferred for collection to County and Borough Councils 
(which had received them before by transfer from the Treasury), and marine insurance 
stamps reduced from 3d. to xd. per cent. The Licences represented a loss of £1,650,000; 
and when the duty on glucose and on saccharine had been adjusted to the reduced sugar 
duty, the total concession for the year was computed at {5,450,000, During the three 
years, therefore, remissions of taxation (including the licences transferred) amounted to 
£10,590,000, the additions {1.2 millions, or a total reduction of {.3 millions; but it 
should be observed that this involved a shifting of a weightier portion to death duties, 
while duties on tea, coal, and sugar were either reduced or repealed. It may be added 
that provision was made for an excise duty on tobacco grown in Ireland, and for the 
transfer of she care of excise duties from the Inland Revenue to the Commissioners of 
“ Customs and Excise.” 

Mr. Asquith’s tenure of the Exchequer was distinguished also for his operations on 
the National Debt. During the South African War the Sinking Fund had been sus- 
Reduction of pended for two years, but interest on War Loans had been paid; for two 

other years the sum devoted to the service of the debt had been reduced from 
Det £25 to £23 millions, From 1903-4 interest on the War Loans had been 
included among the permanent burdens on this charge, which was raised first to £27 
millions in that year, and to £28 millions in 1905-6. Mr. Asquith, pursuing the rein- 
statement of credit for the period 1906-0, kept this charge at £28.5, {29 and £28 millions 
respectively, thus devoting the largest amount recorded to swell the “‘ New ” Sinking 
Fund. The result of this policy may be gathered by the figures of the triennial period 
1905-6 to 1907-8 (inclusive), These were years of large surpluses, allocated to the 
“Old ” Sinking Fund, and amounting to nearly £14 millions for the period; and these 
payments, together with large sums applied from the charge for the debt,-coupled with 
the purely financial operations of the Debt Commissioners, reduced the “dead weight ” 
debt from £755 millions at which it had been left in 1905, to £711.4 in 1908 (March): 
or a reduction of £43} millions. On the other hand, the liabilities on capital expendi- 
ture had matured, and gtown from {41.6 to {50.8 millions; but as the policy by which 
they were incurred had been reversed by this time, the reduction on the “ dead weight ” 
debt was so much gained. 

When Mr. Asquith handed over the work of the Exchequer to his successor in April 
1908, the financial position had undoubtedly improved very considerably since 1905. 

is At the outset affairs were still in the shadow of the war, and though trade 
oe was growing and even buoyant amid the shocks which it had to endure, 
public credit was low and public expenditure at a bigh figure. Consols, 

whi ‘been at 113} in May =897, were 89} in December 1905 (but in 1903 had been 
from a 23% to #2}% security), In that situation a policy of caution and re- 
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trenchment was justified. As the revenue was elastic, and the wastage of the war had 
been great, it was wise to fortify the position by reducing debt and thus to aid, if only to 
aid, recovery. It is probable that the still expanding imports and exports owed some- 
thing to this, though they dropped again in 1908, as compared with the bounteous year, 
1907. Still, amid undoubtedly great commercial prosperity Consols were only at 8344 
in December 1908, and they had been as low 2s 82yy in prosperous 1907. During the 
war years, however, the progress of social reform was checked, and while Mr. Asquith 
‘was strengthening the finances the demand for amelioration in the condition of the work- 
ing-classes became insistent. Hence the institution of the Old Age Pension system by 
Mr. Asquith in 1908, followed by the provision of Labour Exchanges in 1909 and later 
measures. Mr. Asquith had left {1,200,000 to meet the cost of the Old Age Pensions 
during the first quarter of 1909, but it was found that {2.1 millions were required. 

The Old Age Pensions scheme was designed to supplement the Poor Law by giving 
pensions to qualified persons of 7o years of age and upwards. As originally passed it 

did not extend to persons who had been in receipt of poor relief, but after 
QigAre | —_xoro, by an amending Act, they were included. The chief qualification is 

that a pensioner shall not possess means above £3x.10s. a year (or 128, 1d, 
per week) when a shilling a week will be payable, and a further shilling for every shilling 
per week by which the means are shown to be less up to 58. each person, when the means 
do not exceed £21 a year (or 8. rd. per week). A weekly 5s. is the highest pension per 
person. Up to March 1912 there were about 942,160 who had been awarded a pension; 
but from the first the number awarded in Ireland was relatively much higher than in 
other parts of the Kingdom. The total cost has been much higher than the original 
estimates, and apart altogether from the extension of the Act. The first quarter cost 
about £2,000,000, the year 1909-10 {8.7 millions; rgr0-11 £9.8 millions; 19rx—12 {11.7 
millions; and 1912-13 about {12.2 millions, * It is reckoned that the services rendered 
by other State departments to the Pension service cost £450,000 in addition, On the 
other hand, the reduction in the number of paupers receiving poor relief should be set 
off against this total,—say 200,000 at {17={3,400,000. This scheme of Old Age Pen- 
sions was the first of the Liberal attempts to realise a constructive social reform pro- 
gtamme, the effect of which upon the finances will be noticed later. 

In April 1908 Mr. Lloyd George went to the Exchequer (though the budget that 
year was Mr. Asquith’s) and the “ Social Reform programme ” was further developed 
Mr.Lfeya under him. The season of careful retrenchment was over, and the Pensions 
George at Act was the harbinger of a still more important reform, involving increased 
ene expenditure. Under the Unemployed Workmen’s Act, 1905, the Local 

eauer: Government Board had been entrusted with a sum of money annually to 
be used in relieving distress by assisting to open relief works. For some years that sum 
was £200,000, but for 1912 it was only £100,000, as unemployment had decreased sub- 
stantially. This was partly due to the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909. But, apart from 
the great reform Mr. Lloyd George had in contemplation, which took shape in the 
National Insurance Act 1911, it was his task, from the first, to finance a Liberal social 
programme, and this policy left its mark deeply on the revenue and expenditure from 
1908-9 to 1912-13. Mr, Asquith had provided only for the first quarter of 1909 for the 
cost of the Old Age Pensions; and the new Chancellor of the Exchequer had at the out~ 
set to find means to defray an expenditure which was a novelty upon the estimates. 

‘The total gross expenditure for x908-9 was {152.3 millions, that for rort—-12 was 
£178.5, and the estimates for 1912-13 {186.9 millions, which with a further {900,000 

fo. the Navy and other supplementary demands, brought the total to £188 
ee ss, millions, Nearly £36 millions of the £38 millions of increase since December 
$98e43."” 1905 fall therefore to be accounted for under the second Chancellorship of 

the Liberal Administration. Just as £2 millions were for postal purposes in 
Mr. Asquith’s period, so may {5-8 millions be accounted for, as the Post Office required 
£23.8 millions in 1912-13, a sum including the administration of the newly acquired 
telephones. This comparison requires correction on the otber hand; for though Mr. 
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Asquith left the Debt service at {£28 millions, in 1912-13 only £24.5 millions were 
applied to that object. There is also the necessity to replace the £1,650,000 which the 
transfer of the Establishment Licences involved, which sum was now omitted from the 
gross expenditure, This would leave about £35 millions of increased expenditure to be 
provided for in 1912-13, as compared with 1908-9. For the reduction of the Sinking 
Fund it was pleaded that Mr. Asquith had provided so largely during the previous three 
years; but obviously the new expenditure which was decided upon called fora larger free 
income. As usual, such a transfer as that of the Licences and the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund disguised and understated the increase of expenditure. 

As the Debt, the Consolidated Fund services, grants to local taxation, and such 

fixed services, show a decreased total, the increased total expenditure must be sought 
in the supply services for each year. Expenditure under “ Capital ” does 
The 7oeg. not call for further notice, for with the exception of operations for telegraphs 
and telephones, that expenditure had not been allowed to continue. Turn- 
ing to the supply services, the Army took £28.8 in 1905-6; £26.8 in 1908-9, 
and £27.8 millions in 1912-13. We may look back usefully to 1895, and find that the 
Army then cost {17.8 millions. The Navy, too, which took {17.5 in 1895, required 
£33-3 in 1905-6; {32.2 in 1908-9; and £45 millions in 1912-13. The Revenue depart- 
ments, which cost £3.1 in 1905-6, took £3.3 in 1908-9, and {4.2 millions in 1912-13. 
The general Civil Services, which took {28.4 in 1905-6, needed £32.3 in 1908-9, and 
nearly {50 millions in 1912-13. These facts enable us to trace the increased expendi- 
ture, and the swift channels in which it ran, Army expenditure is still below that of 
, though £x million above 1908-9; but since 1895 the cost had increased by over 
56%. Naval expenditure is now nearly {12 millions more than 1905-6, and {13 mil- 
lions higher than in 1908-9; comparing with 1895, it has increased by {27} millions, or 
15% in a little over 17 years. As for the Civil Services and the Revenue departments, 
together, which cost £314 millions in 1905-6 and in 1912-13 about £54 millions, we find 
that as the cost was only {35.6 in 1908-9, some £184 millions of the increase had been 
registered since then, and £23 millions or so (about 71 per cent) since rgog-6. If to the 
£34 millions taken from the Sinking Fund, and £1.6 millions less for licences placed in the 
total, we add the increases on Army, Navy, and Civil Services, the additions made from 
1908-9 to 1912-13 amount to about £37} millions. 

A further analysis of the £184 millions added to the cost of the Civil Services, as 
shown in 1912-13, is required. About £1 million was on account of the Revenue de- 
partments, large portion of which, £530,000, means the Valuation department of the 
Inland Revenue. Old Age Pensions, {12} millions, is however the largest item. Na- 
tional Insurance and Labour Exchanges appear for £2.8 millions (and the cost of medical 
benefits seemed likely at the end of 1912 to be £r} millions more), while Education takes 
£1} millions, The rest of the {18} millions of increased expenditure, about {1.3 mil- 
lions, may be traced to the various official bureaus. 

This analysis of the trend of expenditure during 1908-9 to rgr2—r3 will serve to 
exhibit the position as conceived at the opening of this period. The House of Commons 
had been committed to a large and somewhat indefinite expenditure on Old Age Pensions 
for which no permanent provision had been made; a further extension of the social 
Programme was in contemplation; there was uneasiness in the international situation, 
and a prospect of the growth of armaments; administration was becoming more expen- 
sive. What steps were taken to adjust the national finance to the national needs? 

Expenditure depends largely on policy, and the taxation to meet it is intimately 
Telated to that policy. The measures taken to raise revenue in the budget of 1909, 

afterwards found in the Finance Act of rgro, together with the Constitu- 
perry tional crisis which resulted, will always be famous in English history. 

Before giving a summary of the changes made in the revenue laws it may 
be well, however, to give a brief account of the revenue to the end of this period. 

‘The revenue in 1908-9 was left at {151.5: it was {131-6 in 1909-10, and {203.8 in 
910-11 (both abnormal figures, as explained below); and in r911-12, £185 millions. 
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The estimate for r9r2-13 amounted to {187.1 millions, the borrowing for capital ex- 
penditure being about {2.9 millions, principally for telegraphs and telephones. On 
1908-9 there was a budget deficit of £714,000, but on the combined years 1909-10-11 
there was a surplus of {5.6 millions, and on 1911-12 a surplus of {6.5 millions. The 
figures already given show that the relation between revenue and expenditure in 1912-13 
was tighter; but trade was favourable, the revenue returns showed much elasticity in 
certain directions, and yet expenditure, as has been shown, had not ceased to grow. 
These figures show plainly that this was a critical time, when the due working of the 
Treasury was much disturbed. An account of Mr. Lloyd George’s budget of 1909-10 
and its changes in taxation will go far to account for that disturbance, especially as the 
Budgets of succeeding years made no changes of importance in the revenue laws. 

The Finance Bill of 1909 was introduced on May 26th (after the discussions on the 

Budget statement of April 3oth), and was read a third time on November 4th, only 

to be rejected on the 3oth by the Lords, who wished to have it submitted 
The Fisance to the country. The budget statement anticipated a total revenue of 
Bal, 1969-10. {162.5 millions, as against {151.5 realised for 1908-9. The actual revenue 

proved to be {131.6 in r909, consequent upon the rejection of the Bill by 
the Lords; for the custom of collecting the Income Tax and tea duty, which are annual 
taxes, on the authority of a resolution of the House only, had to be suspended,—a, 
custom judicially declared since (Nov, 1912) not to have any legal warrant. Some £30 
millions of the huge revenue of 1910-11 was, therefore, arrears of the revenue of 1909-10. 
After the general election of January roro, which maintained the government in office, 
the Finance Bill (1909-10) was reintroduced on April 2oth and the Lords agreed to it 
without amendment on April 29th. There was @ second Finance Act of r9r0, the 
ordinary one for the year, but it made no change in revenue laws. 

According to Mr. Asquith (May sth) the budget of r909 contained proposals ade- 
quate for the year, and for the prospective necessities of years to follow, without deviat- 

ing from the principles and practices of free trade, and without imposing 

[ery tepaend additional burdens upon the necessaries of the people. The Chancellor of 

‘But, 1909-10, the Exchequer, too, on the third reading (Nov. qth) said that the taxes had 

een arranged to meet the requirements not only of the year, but also of 

the future. A summary of the provisions for new taxation may now be given, by which 

it was proposed to increase the revenue, while at the same time £34 millions were saved 
by reducing the Sinking Fund by that amount. 

Beer duty was increased from 8s. to 8s. 3d. per barrel: Spirits, home from 115. to 148. 
od. per proof gallon, and imported from r1s. 4d. to 158. 1d: Tobacco, 8d. per lb, added to 
38. With adjustments in Ireland and Scotland, and on cigars, &c: Motor Spirit 3d. per 
gallon, with certain rebates: Liquor Licences were increased, and the whole code reframed. 
Motor Car Licences were also increased, and graduated according to horse-power. 
Estate and other inheritance duties were revised again more severely; especially the scale 
on Estates exceeding {5,000 in value: Settlement Estate Duty was incteased from 1 to 
2 per cent, and powers of disposition were amended: the rates of Legacy and Succession 
duties were made higher. In Stamps the duties were doubled on Conveyances and 
Leases, and on Bearer securities, while those on Contract notes were increased and 
graduated from 6d. to {x according to the amount in question. The Income Tax was 
taised from 1s. to 1s. 2d. in the £, and abatements on the income of those resident out of 
the United Kingdom abolished. A Super-Tax of 6d. was imposed on incomes over 
£5,000, assessable on so much as exceeds £3,000. On the other hand the concession of a 
rate of rs. in the £ on earned incomes which exceed £2,000 but not £3,000 extended this 
innovation regarding earned incomes (this in 1910-11 was a concession which involved 
£87,500): there was an allowance of {10 on the assessment for every child under 16 on 
incomes between {160 and {s00; and additional relief was granted under Schedule A 
on account of the cost of maintenance, repairs, insurance, &. The chief novelty of the 
Budget was the Lond Value Duties, the provisions respecting which are somewhat com- 
plicated with regard to assessment, which also involved a scheme for securing a valua- 
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tion of all land in the United Kingdom. The principle to be applied was easily stated, 
but in application is found very complex, while the terms of the Act in these sections are 
confessedly difficult, not to say obscure. The duties imposed were four, viz. the Incre~ 
ment Duty of 20% on the increase in value of the land site; the Undeveloped Land Duty 
of }¢. in the £ on capital value: the Reversion Duty of 10 per cent on benefits accruing. 
at the termination of a Lease: and Mineral Rights Duty of 1s. in the £ on mineral rents, 
way leaves, &c. These land value duties are not payable on agricultural land, 

There were some general provisions touching this revenue which deserve notice, 
such as the instruction that premiums on the grant of new on-liquor licences shall be 
paid into the Exchequer; that 5% shall be paid to county councils in Ireland on the 
amount of the duty levied on motor-cars; and that the proceeds of the duties on motor 
spirits, and on motor-car licences, shall be paid to a fund as a grant (under the Develop- 
ment and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909) for road improvement. It may be 
added that when the House of Commons passed the Bill a second time provisions were 
added to confirm the collection of taxes while the Bill was passing the legislature. 

Whatever might be the political objections to the Budget of 1909, it has atready 
been shown that its operation resulted in raising the gross revenue from £151. in 1908-9 
Bow the to {187.1 millions estimated in 1912-13, thus showing a growth of {35.6 
woareeaof ‘Millions in the interval. A certain amount of the increase arose, however, 
revence from non-tax revenue, £7 millions from Postal Services alone, The tax- 
were ate revenue in 1908-9 was {125.5: in 1911-22 (@ normal year) it was {155 mil- 

lions; in 1912-13 about {153.8 millions. The only change of substance in 
Igt1~12 was the withdrawal of the 2d. per Ib. customs duty on ground cocoa, 
which involved about {60,000 only; but the tax revenue for 1912-13 showed 
an expectation of £28.3 millions above 1908-9. A revised estimate in 1909-10 
of the anticipated effect of the new taxes gave a total of {12} millions for that 
year, and' {17.7 millions ultimately, but this last was exclusive of spirits, liquor 
licences, antl the land value duties. A comparison of the differences between the 
revenue derived from various chief heads in 1908-9, and in 1912-13, will be instructive. 
Customs yielded more by £4.7: Excise by £4.1: Estate Duties by £7.1: Stamps by 
£1.7: and Income Tax (including Super Tax which yielded £3 millions in rgt1~12) by 
£10.2 millions. The House Duty also continues to show a growing yield. These are 
remarkable figures, no doubt, and speak much of the resources of the country. Each 
of these items, too, when compared with the expectation of 1909, shows a fulfilment of 
hopes, with the doubtful exception of the Excise, while the changes in Income Tax, 
estimated to produce an extra £64 millions, actually produced {10} millions. The Land 
Value Duties, on the other hand, which were originally estimated to produce £600,000 
in the first year (and much more ultimately), proved disappointing, the results being 
(1910-11) £520,000, (1911-12) £481,000, (1912-13, estimated) £545,000. Much revenue 
from this source could not be expected indeed, until the land valuation of the whole 
kingdom, affording a datum for the duties, had been completed, which could aot be 
earlier than 1915, Meanwhile the larger part of the revenue from those land value du- 
ties is derived from the Mineral Rights Duty, the yield of the others being small. 

Both direct and indirect sources were appealed to for the additions to revenue. The 
new indirect taxes (tobacco, alcoholic drinks, and liquor licences) contributed £8.8 out 
of the £28.3 millions by which the revenue of 1912-13 exceeded that of 1908-9. On the 
direct side there are additions to taxes on property, like the Estate duties, and largely 
the Stamps, and the half million from Land Value duties, and finally the high rate of 1s. 
ad, in the £ on income-tax (coupled with a super-tax) which in 1912-13 yielded over 
444 millions. The concrete results of the Budget of 1909-10, which for 1912~13 drew 
additional revenue of £8.8 millions from indirect, and {19.5 millions from direct taxation, 
were naturally pointed to in rg12 by Mr. Lloyd George es justifying his policy. 

Not unconnected with the incidence of the new taxation were some applications of 
the revenue to be raised, such as the provision of a Development Fund, and of Road 
Improvement Fund. In 1909 an Act to form Boards, &c., to manage these Funds was 
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passed, which directed that a sum of {500,000 should be placed to the credit of the 
Development Fund annually for four ycars, beginning with 1910-11; and the Finance 
The Dever ‘Act of tg09-10 transferred a sum equal to the “net proceeds of the duties” 
aomentang 0D motor spirit, and on licences for motor cars, to the Road Improvement 
Roadim- Fund. According to the Act of 1999, £400,000, in addition to the £500,000 
provement granted by that Act was voted to the Development Fund, and 

‘ the Board in 1910 was made to consist of 8 members instead of five. The 
half million was paid into that fund again in 1911-12; but by the Finance Act of 1911, 
£1} millions were set aside from surplus revenue to be paid to this fund during the years 
ending in March 1913, r914, and 1915. To the Road Improvement Fund was paid in 
1910-11 over £860,000, and in 1911-12, {1,209,800. In 1912-13 this fund was estimated 
to reach £1,225,000. The functions and duties of the Road Board are indicated by its 
title. As for the Development Fund, that is used for the promotion, by government de- 
partments, colleges, institutions, or persons, not trading for profit, by means of a grant 
or a loan, of agriculture, forestry, drainage, harbours, fisheries, transport, stock, and 
so forth, in many cases by way of experiment, By means of these two Funds about 
£1} millions a year are now used so as to benefit property; and that aspect may have 
to be reconsidered in any reform of local taxation. 

The National Insurance Act of rgr1, though a measure of great social and financial 
interest, does not enter into the finances of this period, beyond the appropriation of 
£2.8 millions in 1912-13. 

‘The National Debt, which was left at £711.4 in 1908-0, had been further reduced to 
£674.7 millions in March, 1912; the total “ dead weight ” Debt,being lower by £36.7 

millions. Together with the £43} millions paid off “under Mr. Asquith (in- 
National cluding {11.8 millions for 1905-6, as provided in Mr. A, Chamberlain’s 
Debt 1908-13 Budget), this makes a reduction of over {80 millions during seven years. 
The disposal of the surpluses of the second period is worth notice. The 
small deficit left by Mr. Asquith in 1908-9 was followed by the confusion of the finances 
in 1909-10, at the rejection of the Finance Bill by the Lords, but the conjoint years 1909- 
10-11 yielded a surplus of {5.6, and r911-12 yielded £6.5 millions, which strictly should 
have gone to the “ Old ” Sinking Fund. From the first of these two, as already stated, 
£1} millions were placed to the credit of the Development Fund. Another £14 millions 
were used to provide Sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis, and £250,000 as a loan 
to the East African Protectorate. In June 1912 the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced that from the 1911-12 surplus of £6.5 millions nearly {1 million would be re- 
quired for Naval purposes, and £500,000 would be advanced to Uganda and East Africa 
asaloan, In this connection also it should be recollected that not only was the action of 
the “ New ” Sinking Fund suspended in part in 1909-10, owing to the confusion of that 
year, but that the Debt Service Charge was reduced from {28 to {24.5 millions. 

‘The political controversies which have centred round “ Lloyd George finance ” are 
still too acute for final criticism. To it are attributed by its opponents the largely in- 
creased export of British capital and the fall in the value of Consols and other “ gilt 
edged ” securities. Whether the incontestable growth of British investments abroad is 
a good thing or a bad thing for the nation is, however, itself a matter of controversy. 
The price of Consols, whatever may have been the influence of politics, has undoubtedly 
been affected by a number of other causes, such as the extension of trustee stocks, and 
particularly the opportunities offered by a bounding commerce for more remunerative 
investments. The drop from 1134 in 1897, when the interest was 22, or even from 89} 
in December 1905, when the interest was 24 per cent, to 724 in October 1972, is in itself 
aserious one. But it points rather to the importance of maintaining the Sinking Fund 
than to any actual decline in British credit. In so far as the price of Consols is a test of 
British credit, they compare favourably with any national securities elsewhere. On 
November r5, 192, Consols at 2}% were 754 (equivalent to over 90 at 3%), and Ger- 
man 3% were 76-78. 

(W. M. J. Wiiuiags.) 
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Burtisa OBITvary, 1910-12 
1910 
A few additions may be made here to the record of British obituary already contained 


in the E. B,, in respect of the period (rg0g-10) when the 11th edition was passing 
through the press. 


The deaths of Bishop Alfred Barry, formerly primate of Australia (b, 1826; d. at Windsor, 
April 1, 1910; see E. B. ii, 444), Coneral Sit William Butler, the Irish soldier and. writer 
(b, 1839; d. in Tipperary, June 7, 1910; see EB. iv, 888); Prof. J. E, B. Mayor, the clasical 
scholar (b, 1825; d. at Cambridge, December 1, 1910; see E. B. xvii, 937), and Sir Walter 
Palmer, tet Bart., of ‘Huntley & Palmer's” (b. 1858; d. in Berkshire, April 16, 1910; see 
E, B. xx, 645), may be noted in connection with the biographical articles referring to them. 

In the case of other people referred to in the £. B, as then living, the deaths occurred in 
1910 of Lieut. Boyd Alexander, the African explorer (b. 1873; killed by natives at Nyeri in 
Wadai, April 2; see Z. B. i, 353); Col. Claude Regnier Conder, R.E,, LL.D., the Palestinian 
geomapher and archacologist (b. 1848; d. February 16; ace £°B. xi, p. vi); Reginald Frank 

joherty, the lawn-tennis player ( 

Sir Thomas Drew, the Irish archi 














1874; d. in Landon, December 29; see E. B. xvi, 303); 
, president of the Royal Hibernian Academy (b. 1838: 
d. in Dublin, March 13; see E. B. ii, 441); Rev. Hereford Brooke George, the New College 
(Oxford) tutor, military histor rapher and Alpine climber (b. 18383 d. December 15; 
see E. B. xv, 556, “* Jungfras Robert Walker » the Scottish painter (b. 1848; 
d. in London, November 1; see £. B. xx, 500); Frank Podmore, the associate of Gurney and 
Myers in psychical research (b. 1856; d. near Malvern, August 14; see E. B. xxii, 15); 
Admiral Sit Harry Rawson, governor of New South Wales 1903-09 (b. 1843; d. in London, 
November 3; see Z. B. 738); and Dean Edward C. Wi of Lincoln, ex-headmaster 
of Wellington (b. 1834; d. in Switzerland August 18; see E. B. xii, 72). 

Archbishop William Dalrymple Maclagan, who had resigned the archbishopric of York 
in 308, ied in London on the 19th of September, 1910. Born in Edinburgh in 1826, he 
had begun life in the army, retiring as lieutenant in 1852 in order to enter the church; and 
after studying at Cambridge he became a London rector, first at Newington and then at 
St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, where his success led to his selection as pishop of Lichfield 
in 1878. In 1891 he was made archbishop of York. Both as bishop and archbishop, Mac- 
lagan did much to stimulate Church work both among the clergy and the laity; in 1899 he 
sat as assessér with Archbishop Temple of Canterbury when the decision was given against 
the use of incense and other ‘‘ritualistic” practices (see E. B, xiv, 352), and though personal- 
ly a strong High Churchman he loyally upheld the Primate’s ‘opinion in his diocese. 

Mention must be made here too of the death in London, on December 12, 1909, of the 
eccentric art-collector George Salting (b. Australia, 1836), whose name will endure because 
of his bequest to the nation of his unique treasures, porcelains, etc., now housed in several 
rooms of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The premature death in London, oa December 29, 1910, of Samuel Henry Butcher, 
the classical echolar and M.P. for Cambridge, calls for a fuller notice. He was the eldest 
son of Samuel Butcher, classical tutor and lecturer at frinkty College, Dublin, and subse- 
quently Bishop of Meath. Born in Dublin on the 16th of April 1850, he went to Marl- 
Borough in 1864 and won an open scholarship for classics at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1869. In 1870 he won the Bell scholarship at Cambridge, in 1871 the Waddington scholar- 
ship, and in 1871 and 1872 the Powis medal. In 1873 he graduated as senior classic and 
won a Chancellor's medal. He took an assistant mastership at Eton for a year, but returned 
to Trinity, Cambridge, as fellow and lecturer in classics. his marriage in 1876 to Rose, 
daughter of Archbishop Trench of Dublin (see E. B. xxvii, 242d), he had to resign his 
Feinity fellowship, and was then elected tutor and “‘ married fellow” at University College, 
Oxford. In 1882 he succeeded Prof. Blackie as professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. During his tenure of this chair he became srinely Sewn not only as a scholar 
but as a judicious administrator and educational reformer. He was a member of the royal 
commission which was appointed after the of the Scottish Universities Bill in 1889 
to reform the whole lemical system in and which reported in April 1900. In 
1902 Mrs. Butcher died, and ¢wo years later he roegaed | is professorship and went to reside 
in London, He had been a member of the Royal ion of 1901 on University Educa- 
tion in Ireland, which produced an abortive report with 8 reservations in 1903; and he was 
also included on the ‘Ko 1 Commission of 1906. In the latter year, on the death of Sir 
Richard Jebb, he was chosen as a Unionist to represent the University of Cambridge in 
Parliament, where his brother J. G. Butcher (b. 1853), 2 well-known barrister, had sat for 
many years as Unionist member for York; he made an effective maiden speech’ on the Irish 
University Bill and frequently took a valuable part in debate. His grave and thoughtful 
style and gift of natural eloquence were combined with a charm and sincerity which won 
hin universal reepect and affection, no fess in public than in private life. He was however, 
oh ll, a fine k scholar, full of the true spirit of classical learning, with a remarkable 
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power of literary expression, shown especially in such publications as his Aspects the 
Greek Genius (bor), Arisiode's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (1895), Greek section in 
the Common Things of Life (1901), Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects (1904), and his prose 
translation (with Andrew Lang) of the Odyssey (1879). In 1907 he was president of the 
English Classical Association, of which he had been one of the principal founders in 1903. 
He was also the first president of the Irish Classical Association, and an original member of 
the British Academy, becoming its president in 1909. In 1908 he was. appointed a trustee 
of the British Museum. Two years later his health began to fail, and he made his last 
public appearance and delivered his last speech on the 2st of October 1910, at the dinner 
given to celebrate the publication of the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia’ Britannica by 
the Cambridge University Press. 


191 


The following persons, of whom separate biographical notices are given in the 2. B., 
died in rgtt: 

‘Edwin Austin Abbey (b. 1851, eee E. B. i, 11), the Anglo-American painter, on August 1, 
in London. Besides bequests to the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, the Boston Art 
Museum and the British National Gallery, Mr. Abbey left his house in Chelsea, London, 
after the death of his widow, to the Royal Academy for the use of the president. 

William Alexander (b. 1824; see E. B. i, 565), Protestant Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of Ireland, at To: way. on September 12. He had resigned his see on January 30, 
and had been created a G.C.V.O. 

‘The oth Earl of Carlisle (b. 1844; see E. B. v, 341), in London on April 16th. 

Edward (b. 1835; see E. B. viii, 178),’the publicist, in London on July 7th. 

Sir Charles Dilke (b. 1841; see Z. B. viii, 271), the Liberal statesman and author, in 
London on January 26th. i ; 

___ Sir Francis Galton (b. 1823; see E. B. xi, 427), the anthropologist and founder of ‘‘eugen- 
ics,” at Haslemere on January 17th. 

_ Sir Wiliam Gilbert (b. 1836; see E. B. xii, 10), author of the Bab‘Bellads and collaborator 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan in the Savoy operas, on May zoth, being drowned in trying to rescue 
a lady from 8 pond in his grounds at Harrow Weald. 

Sir Eldon Gorst (b. 1861; see E. B. xii, 261), Lord Cromer’s successor as British Agent 
and Consul-general in Egypt, on July 12th, at Castle Combe, Wiltshire. He had resigned 
his position in Egypt shortly before he died, being succeeded by Lord Kitchener. 

ir Robert (b. 1835; see E. B. xiii, 30), long the head of the Chinese Customs, at 
Great Marlow on September 20th. 
s Sir oeegh Mocks (b. 1817; see E. B. xiii, 677), the eminent botanist, at Sunnydale on 
ecember roth. 

Baron James of Hereford (b. 1829; see E. B. xiv, 144), the Liberal Unionist statesman 
and lawyer, at Epsom on August 18th. Fi 

Thomas Rupert Jones (b. 1819; see E. B. xv, 500), the geologist and palaeontologist, at 
Chesham, Bucks, on April 13th. 

Alphonse Legros (b. 1837; see E. B. xvi, 380; ix, 806), the artist, on December 8. 

Sir Alfred Lyall (b. 1835; see E. B. xvii, 148), the Anglo-Indian administrator and man 
of jetters, in the Isle of Wight on April rith. 

john Brown Paton (b. 1830; see £. B. xx, 930), the Congregationalist divine, on January 


26th, 
The tst Baron Northcote (b. 1846; see E. B. xiv, 280), Governor-general of Australia 
1903-08, at Ashford on December 29th. . 
‘he 4th Earl of Onslow (b. ress see E. B. xx, 113), formerly a Conservative Cabinet 
Minister, and governor of New Zealand, on October 23. 
a waiter Clark Russell (b. 1844; see £. B. xxii, 365), the writer of sea-stories, on Novem- 
f 8th. 


Edward Whymper (b. 1840; see E. B. xxviii, 6r7), the artist and Alpine climber, at 
Chamounix on September 16. Be 

* John Strange Winter ” (Mrs. Arthur Stannard; b. 1856; sec E. B. xxviii, 734), authoress 
of Beotles' Baby, in London on December 13. 

The 1st Viscount Wolrechampen (b. 1831; see E, B, xxviii, 781), the Liberal statesman, 
on February 25. He had retired from the Asquith Cabinet early in 1910. 

References are also made in the Z. B. to the following who died in this year: 

Hermann Adler (b. 1839; d. July 18), the Chief Rabbi of the United Synagogue, London 
(see E. B. xvi, 292a), 

. James Aumonier (b. 1832; d. October 4), the landscape painter (see E. B. xx, 501c). 
egos qm " and ‘Black Mountains” are in the ntrey Bequest collection at 
the Tate i 

Charles ‘Frederick Moberly Bell (b. 1847; d. April sth), the managing director of the 
Times (see E. B. xix, 5582). Born in Al ia, the son of an Egyptian merchant, he 
was educated in England, but in 1865 weat back to Egypt and engaged in business. He 
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toon began stnding occasional correspondence to the London Times and from 1875 onwards 
devoted himself mainly to journalism. By 1880, when he founded the Egyphan Gaxette. 
he had become the pepulae correspondent for the Temes in Egypt. He also published Khe- 
dives & Pashas (1884), Egyptsan Finance (1887), and From to Fe (1888). In 
1890 he was summoned to London to take the of manager (nominally assistant-manager) 
of the paper, at a time when it had suffered heavy financial losses over the proceedings 
connected with the Parnell Commissions (Z. B. xx, 858). From that date he devoted all 
his masterful energies to the journal he served, and up to his death his was the personality 
most prominently associated with it in the public eye. When the Times Publishing Company 
was formed in 1908, and mainly through his personal exertions the financial contro! passed 
from the Walter family to Northcliffe, he became managing director. 

Sir Rubert William Boyce e 1863; d. June 16), the Bacteriologist and pathologist 
(see E. B. xx, 779). Born in London, he was educated privately in Rugby and at Paris, 
pe Abeba Rar erential cho cl Tene 
1892 appointed constant-professor . In 1894 he became professor of pathology 
in University College, Liverpool, sad in soe bacteriologist to the Liverpool Corporation. 
He did rauch to promote the foundation of Liverpool University in 1902, and the endowment 
of the four chairs of bio-chemistry, tropical medicine, comparative pathology and medical 
entomology. He had in 1898 worked with Sir Alfred Jones to establish the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, and in 1901 organised a series of expeditions to the tropics to investi- 
gate disease. In 1905 he went himself to New Orleans and British Honduras, aad in 1910 
to West Africa to examine epidemics of yellow fever. He published Mosquuto or Mans (1909), 
Health Progress and Adminstration in the West Indies (1910), Yellow Fever and sts Preven: 
hon (1911), and many papers for scientific societies. He was kaighted in 1906. 

i sic Perey Wilian Banting (b. 1836; d. July 22), editor of the Conemporary Review 
‘sce E. B. iv, Je 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke (b. 1846; d. March 29), the art-expert. Educated privately 
at Sydenham and Boulogne, in 1862 he entered the art schools at South Kensington and was 
trained as an architect. In 1865 he entered H. M. Office of Works, and in 1867 was attached 
to the works department of the South Kensington Museum. He travelled extensively for 
the museum, purchasing objects of art, and at the same time carried on his profession as an 
architect. In 1883 he me keeper of the India Museum at South Kensington, in 1892 
keeper of the art collections at South Kensington, in 1895 assistant director, and in 1896 
director, This post he held until 1905, when he became director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York (E, B. xix, 614), resigning in 1910. He was knighted in 1902; 

mest Crofts, R.A, (b. 1847; d. March 19), historical painter (see E. B. xx, 500d). 
He had been keeper of the Royal Academy since 1898. 

John Passmore Edwards @. 1823; d. April 22), newspaper proprietor and philanthro- 
pist. The gon of a Cornish carpenter, and mainly self-educated, in 1844 he became London 
fepresentative in Manchester of the Sentsnel, an Anti-Corn Law weekly newspaper. A year 
later he went to London and began lecturing, together with the practice of journalism, 
starting several small periodicals which in succession failed, until in 1862 he bought the 
Building News, which by 1866 had made a handsome profit. ‘In 1876 he bought the London 
halfpenny evening newspaper, the Echo, and controlled it for 20 years. He was an ardent 

advocate, and supported # number of humanitarian and philanthropic objects, endow- 
ing various libraries and other institutions which bore his name, notably the Settlement in 
‘Tavistock Place, Bloomsbury. He also founded a Passmore Edwards scholarship at Oxford 
for ie Conjoint | study ‘it Bgl an classical Mpegs: He published privately an 
autobiography, A Few Footprints (2nd edition, 1906). 

Edward Mitis Grace raat. d. May 20) the cricketer. A brother of Dr. W. G. 
Grace (see E. B. xii, 308d), he was a player] of first-class cricket for 35 years (see E. B. vii, 
441). He had been Coroner for West Gloucestershire since 1875. 

; Lady Hall (Madame Norman-Neruda), the famous violinist (b. 1839; d. April 15). 
(sce_E.'B. xii, 8§3b.). 

fohn Lockwood Kipling (b. 1837; d. January 30), the Anglo-Indian artist, curator of 
the Lahore Museum 17593, and father of Mr, Rudyard Kipling (ece B. B. xv, 825). 

Sir Charles Bennet ree Wittewrongey and Bart. (b. 1843; d. October 6), the sculptor 
{see E. B. xxiv, 503b and $06). The only son of Sir John Lawes of Rothamsted (see FE. B. 
xvi, 300b) he was educated at Eton and i where he was a notable athlete. Sub- 
sequently he devoted himself to sculpture, while doing much also to further the scientific 
side of the Lawes Agriculturat Trust, founded by his father,'of which he was chairman. In 
1882 he was defendant in a famous libel action, brought by another sculptor, Mr. Belt, for 
a criticism published in Vansty Fair, imputing dishonesty to Mr. Belt in taking credit for 
work done by another man. The ‘question ‘of how much 2 sculptor may be aided by others 
in work to which he attaches his name was inconclusively debated through a long and costly 
trial, and the verdict of the jury, awarding £5,000 damages to the plaintiff, was much dis- 
cussed at the time. 

General Sir Robert Cunliffe Low, G.C.B. (b. 2858: d, August 4% a famous soldier. 
Entering the Indian army in 1854, he served through the Mutiny. As tor of Transport. 
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he organised the mobifisation of troops for the campaign of 1880-81, including the march 
from Cabul to Kandahar. After some of service as Lieuténant he commanded the 
Chitral Relief Expedition of 1895 (see E. B. vi, 252). Retiring in 1905 he was appointed 
Ke of the Crown jewels i in sin, 1909, 
1 Robert lnsray, F.R.S. (b. 1858; a ad Desabe 16), the well-known botan- 
ist, younger brother of am S. Murray (see E. of the Department of 
Botany at the British Museum his scocaicive were inet devoted to algae and 
cryptogams, in Se pureatt of which he made several voyages, notably in 1901 as scientific 
director to te Cape F. Scott’s Antarctic Expedition. 
Fittiam Pay (b. 729% d. September {19), the well-known physician. He was 
foe vee eats the chief authority in Europe on diabetes (E. B. 30 xviii, 62), and wrote various 
works upon digestion and the metabolism of the carbo-b 
Sie Herbert Hope Risley (b. 1851; d. September 3°), the ‘Anglo-Indian Civil Servant. 





and anthropoloy His principal work was done in connection with Indian ethnography, 
the discussion of the caste system, etc., and he Published under Government auspices some 
important volumes of anthro) jpociad data, had charge of the Indian Census operations 
of 1901. He was appointer! of the feces Department of the India Office in 1970. 

neral Sir Charles G.C.B. (b, 1821; d. March 10) 
Constable of the Tower of London since 1898, He fought in the Crimea, and served in 


China from aw to 1861. From 1883 to 1888 he commanded the army of occupation in 
Egypt (see E. B. ix, 123, 126). 

leredith White Townsend (b. 1831; d. October 21), the well-known journalist. Born 
in Suffolk, and educated at Ipswich grammar school, in 1848 he went out to India, and four 
years later became editor of the Friend of India, acting also for some years as Trmes corre- 
Spondent. In 1860 he returned to England, and purchased the weekly Spectator (FE. B. 
xix, 562). With R. H. Hutton (£. B. xiv, 16d) he was joint-editor until 1898, and he was 
largely Yaa Toke wen in making it an eveabllehed euccoe. 

shop ‘Wordsworth of Salisbu 1843; d. August 16), the classical scholar 
and diviee son of Br: Christopher Worden ferwards BisHop of Lincoln) and grand- 
nephew of the poet (see E. B. xxviii, 82, 


The obituary for 1911 also tncteded t a following names of people of public interest, 
SROcETBIg whom bet biographical data are re appended: 


:., the famous engi: and contractor; d. January 6th. Born in 
London on the gtd ‘of December 18: theo aly child of John Aird, contractor for gas and 
water plant, he hs June his father's business at eighteen. He was entrusted with the removal 
of the Crystal Palace buildings for the Great Exhibition of 1851 from Hyde Park and their 


re-erection at Sydenham, and took part in many large enterprises at home and al 
such as the Hampton and Staines reservoirs, the water-works of Amsterdam, Coy 
Moscow, Bahia, ack, Calcutta, Simla and ,, and later (in the joint firm of Lucas ‘e 
afterwards Joh: Co.), the St. John’s Wood Railway, the Hull & Barnsley 
Riess and Doel The West Highland R and the great Assuan Dam across the 
Nile (eee E- B. xiv, 8504). He represented North Paddi Paddington in Parliament as a Unionist 
from 1887 to Rac and was its first mayor in 1900. In 1901 he was created a baronet. 
George Aston, 2 well-known authority on Japanese literature; b. 1841; d. Nov. 
aond. He entered the British consular service in Japan in 1864. His Japanese grammars 
and translations were th the first good English books on the subject. 
Harold Kyrie the actor; d. at Salt Lake City, Utah, November 2. B. in 
1855, in Lancashire, he ne eest ‘appeared on the stage in Australia in 1874; and after several 
London engagements he joined Henry Irving for two years at the Lyceum in 1878. He 
had the reputation of being the handsomest man on the stage. In 1888, with Mrs. Brown 
Potter's company, he toured round the world. For the last ten years of his life he had been 
playing in the United States, in romantic and modern play 
Sir Nathan Bodington, vice-chancellor of Leeds University; b. 1848; d. May rath. A 
graduate of Wadham pain Oak |, be became a fellow of Oriel, and in 1882 prolewsor of Greek 
and principal of Yorkshire College, Leeds. It was owing to his efforts that the college was 
endowed and chartered in 1903 as @ universi 
Colonel Sir Edward Colborne Fradiord, Ist Bart., the Anglo-Indian soldier, and 
London Police Commissioner; d. May 13th. Born in Buckinghamshire on the 27th of July 
1836, and educated at Marlborough, in 1853 he went to india asa cadet in the East India 











Company's service and joined the 2nd Ma t cavalry. He served with distinction 
through the Ind the Indian. an Mutioy and till 1863, when be Sper shooting: he then ac- 
cepted political offices, serving as political after 1878, 





chief commissioner of Ajmere and in control of all Vitione with the fsceeeet chiefs. In 1867 
he was recalled to the India Office in London, and from 1890 to 1903 he was commissioner of 
the London Metropolitan Police. He was cfeated a baronet in Tg0e. 

enry Broadhurst, the English Labour Leader and Liberal politician; d. at Cromer, 
October * 11th, Born at Littlemore, near Oxford on the 1th of vr 1840, the sor of a 
etonemason, he was educated at the village school, and at the age of 13 was apprenticed to 
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his father's trade. He worked at it for nearly twenty years, going to London finally in 1865, 
where he was employed in the building of the House of Commons, In 1872 he was elected 
chairman of the mason's committee during a strike, and from that time was prominent as a 
trade union official. In 1875 he was elected secretary of the parliamentary committee of 
the trade union congress. He entered ip 1880 as Liberal member for Stoke-on- 
Trent. In 1885 he was elected for the division of Birmingham, and in February 
1886 was appointed under-secretary to the Home Office, going out with the Gladstone 
government later in the year. He to the older school of trade unionism and was 
‘opposed to such demands as an 8-hours Gay fixed ‘by law. His moderate policy was defeated 
at the trade union congress of 1890, and he then resigned his sect ip. Both in 1892 
and 1893 he was unsuccessful in his parliamentary candidatures. In 1892 he was appointed 
a member of the Royal Commission on Laboar, and in r894 he was elected Liberal member 
for Leicester, which seat he held until 1906, when he retired from ill health. He published 
the story of his life in 1g01, and a book on Leasehold Enfranchisement in conjunction with 
Lord Loreburn in 1885, y 

Lady Colin Campbell (née Gertrude Elizabeth Blood); d. in London Nov. 11th. In 1886 
she obtained a separation from her husband, a son of the duke of Argyll, after a long and 
painful suit; and sibebiuentty she became well-known as an art critic and journalist. 

‘The 3rd Earl of Gawidor (Frederick Archibald Vaughan Campbell), a prominent Unionist 
politician; d. at Stackpole Court, Pembrokeshire, February 8th. Born at Windsor on the 
13th of February 1847, he was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. From 1874 
to 1885 he was Conservative member for Carnarvonshire, and succeeded to the peerage in 
1898. "In 1890 he became a director of the Great Western Railway, and chairman in 1895, 
and in this capacity earned a high reputation for business ability. On the 6th of March 1968 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. Balfour's cabinet, and held that post till the 
fall of the government in December. Under him the ‘‘Dreadnovght” and “Invincible,” 
the first ships of a new class, were laid down, and before leaving office he issued a programme 
for building four large armoured ships annually. His death deprived the Unionist party of 
a trusted statesman of whom much was expected. In 1907 he had moved for a select com- 
mittce to consider the reform of the House of Lords, and he took a strong part in advising 
that House to reject the Budget in 1909; he was a member of the Conference of party-leaders 
in tg10, which tried in vain to arrange a com) ise on the constitutional question. 

rol. George Chrystal, the eminent mathematician; d, at Edinburgh November grd. 
Born near Aberdeen in 1851, he was second wrangler at Cambridge in 1875, and was ap- 
Pointed succeftively professor of mathematics at St. Andrews in 1877 and at Edinburgh in 
1879. folding the latter post till his death. He was the author of many publications on physi- 
cal and mathematical subjects, and his researches into the surface oscillations of Scottish 
lakes won him a royal from hg Royal Society. 

Baron Collins of Kensington (Ric! Henn Collins), the jurist and Lord of Appeal d. 
at Hove January 3rd. Born in Dublin in 1842, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Downing College, Cambridge, he was called to the English bar in 1867 and joined the 
northern circuit. He edited the 7th, 8th and 9th editions of Smith's Leading Cases, was 
made a Q.C. in 1883 and a judge in 893. In 1897 he became & judge of appeal, in 1901 
Master of the Rolls, and in 1907 @ lord of appeal (resigning in 1910). In 1899 he represented 
Great Britain on the tribunal appointed to arbitrate in the boundary dispute between 
British Guiana and Venezuela; and in 1904 he was chairman of the commission which in- 
vestigated the case of Adolf Beck (E. B. xiv, 287) and resulted in his conviction being 
annw 

Canon Robinson Duckworth, the well-known divine; d. at Hawkhurst September 25th. 
Born at Lit in 1834 he took a first-class degree at Oxford in 1857, and became a fellow 
of Trinity College, where, after being a master at Marlborough, he was tutor from 1860 to 
1866. He was then appointed Instructor and Governor to the Duke of Albany (1866-70), 
and subsequently Chaplain to Queen Victoria 870). He was admitted into the most 
domestic Court circles, and accompanied the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII) 
on his tour through India. He became a Canon of Westminster in 1875 (succeeding Charles 
Kingsley) and Sub-Dean in 1895, " 

ic ie Alfred Elliott, the Anglo-Indian administrator; d. at Wimbledon May 28th. 
Born at Brighton in 1835, and educated at Harrow, he proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but in 1856, when the Indian civil service was first thrown open fo pubic competi- 
tion, abandoned ‘his Cambridge carcer and went ont as one of the first filteen members. 
During the mutiny he was assistant magistrate of Mirsapur. He served at Cawnpore and 
» where he published Chronicles of », a collection of folk-lore; he accomplished the 
settlement of the Hoshangabad district and the Farukhabad district, drawing up a model 
report of these operations. He administered famine relief at Mysore in 1878, and in 1881 
became chief commissioner of Assam. In 1886 he presided over a committee appointed 
by Lord Dufferin to inquire into Indian public expenditure. From 1890 to 1895 he was 
lieutenant-governor of Be: After his retirement he did valuable work as a member of 
tne tion committee of London County Council. 
Galzean-Reid, journalist and newspaper proprietor; d. at Hendon November 
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sth. Born in Aberdeenshire in 1 he became a journalist, and founded several provincial 
papers, notably the Grst existing halfpeany daily, the North Eastern Daily Gazette, He 
‘was the first president of the Institute of Journalists 1888-ga, and the first Liberal member of 
parliament for Aston Manor 1885-86. He was sted in 1893. 

Sir Willi tham, the well-known judge; d. in London, November oth. Bom in 
1835, he came of an old Sussex family, and inherited property in the county, After a suc- 
cessful career at the bar, and in parliament, where he represented East Surrey in the Con- 
servative interest from 1874-85, he was appointed in 1885 judge of the Queen's Bench 
division of the High Court. He was never at pains to conceal his own views on politics, and 
after 1906, when he was on the rota of judges for election petitions, his decisions were sharpl 
criticized as biassed against the Liberal party, notably in the Great Yarmouth case, which 
Ted to a motion of censure in the House of Commons in July 1906, But in certain criminal 
cases he gained. considerable credit, and in the Adolf Beck trial he was one of the first to 
suspect the mistake as to the prisoner's identity {see E. B. xiv, 287). He was chairman of the 
East Sussex Quarter Sessions, and as a landlord took a practical interest in the housing of the 
rural labourers. In Parliament he was a strong supporter of the establishment of the Crim- 
inal Court of Appeal. 

The Very Rev. Robert , Dean of St. Paul's; d. August 2nd. Born at Nottingham 
in 1819, he was at first intended for business, but subsequently went to C.C.C., Oxford, and 
was ordained in, 1843. In 1851, after holding various country curacies, he became Curate 
of Lambeth Parish Church, and from 1853-73 was rector of St. Mary's, Lambeth, becoming 
a Canon of St, Paul’s in 1868. In 1890 he became Dean of St. Paul's, and to the end of his 
Jong life devoted himself to the service of the metropolitan cathedral. He was a High 
Churchman, a champion of Church Schools and of religious education, and wasp member of 
the first London School Board. 

Sir Henry Harben, a pioneer of industrial life-insurance; b. 1823; d. Dec. 2nd. From 
1848 he had been connected with the Prudential Assurance Company, and saw it increase 
from smal{ beginnings till its income was over 14 millions sterling. 

Samuel Henry Jeyes, a well-known journalist; b, 1857; d. in Lonfon June 25th. He had 
been assistant-editor of the Standard since 1892, and was the author of a Life of Mr. Chamber 
lain and other books. 

Alfred Peter Hillier, Unionist M.P. for Hitchin division of Herts; b. 1858; d. Oct. 2qth, 
Educated as a doctor at Edinburgh, he settled in South Africa in 1876, and became a partner 
with Dr. (afterwards Sir Starr) Jameson at Kimberley and Johannesburg. He was a member 
of the Reform Committee in the crisis of1895-96, and was one of the prisoners at Pretoria. 
In 1897 he settled in England and devoted himscif to finance and politics. He contributed 
several articles on South African history to the E. B. 

Sir George Henry Lewis, 1st Bart, the famous solicitor; d. in London December 7ch. 
Born in 1833, and educated at University College, London, he was articled in 1856, and 
became head of the firm of Lewis & Lewis, He was engaged in a very large number of 
notable public cases, including the Bravo poisoning case, the Hatton Garden diamond rob- 
bery, and the Overend-Gurney and other banking prosecutions. Later he was solicitor for 
Mr. Parnell and the Irish party in the Parnell Commission (see E. B. ix, §79 and xx, 855). 
Sir George Lewis, who was made a baronet in 1893, was for many years the most prominent 
man in his profession, and had a unique practice, especially in advising on difficult family 
affairs; he was the trusted confidential adviser of a host of important people, 

Baron Lochee of Gowrie (Edmund Robertson), the jurist and Liberal politician; d. 
September 13th. Born in Scotland on the 28th of October 1845, and educated at Oxford, 
he became a fellow of Corpus Christi College in 1872; he was called to the English bar, and 
became well-known as a jurist, filling the posts of examiner in jurisprudence at Oxford, 
professor of Roman Law at London University, and Reader in law to the council of legal 
education. He was Liberal member for Dundee from 1885 until he was raised to the peerage 
in 1908, ‘In 1892 he became a Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and in 1906 was Secretary to 
the Admiralty.” His writings included a book on_Amerscan Home Rule, and numerous 
articles on legal and constitutional subjects in the Z. B. ; 

Joha Malcolm Forbes Ludiow, the well-knosn social worker; d, in London October 17th. 
He was born in 1821, and was called to the bar in 1 Becoming associated with Kingsley, 
Hughes and F. D. Maurice, he helped to found the Working Men's College in Great Ormon 
Street, and was one of the first promoters of the Christian Socialist Movement. From 
1875 to 1890 he was Chief-Registrar of Friendly Societies. He was one of the first membera 
and subsequently president of the labour Co-Partnership Society. 

The Rev. Dr. Norman the Scottish divine; d. December 11th. The son of the 
Rev. Joha Macleod, D.D., he was born at Morven, le, in 1838. He became one of the 
leading ministera of the Church of Scotland, always with a slight leaning towards the ‘‘High 
Church” section. Beginning his careet as minister of St. Columba's, Glasgow, he was in- 
ducted to the first charge of Inverness in 1899, was appointed clerk of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland {an office in which his statesmanlike abilities were widely recog- 
nised), and in 1900 was elected moderator of the General Amembly. 

John MacWhirter, the Scottish landscape painter; d. in London January 28th. Bora 
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near Edinburgh in 1839, he began his art training under Robert Scott Lauder, and was elected 

a member ofthe Roval Scottish in 1867, an associate of the Royal Academy in 

1s. and R.A. in 1893. His June in the Austrian Tyrol was bought in 1892 out of the 
ntrey bequest. 

Be conald (Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald); b. 1870; d. in London Sept. 8th. A 
daughter of Dr. & H, Gladstone (2. B. xii, 66), she devoted herself to social work, both 
before and after her marriage in 1896 to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who became leader of the 
Labour party. She was the first President of the Women’s Labour League (1906). 

Bishop Francis t of Oxford; d. in London August 2nd. The second son of the surgeon 
Sic James Paget (see £. B. 20, 451b), he was born on the 20th of March 1851. His brothers, 
Sir John R. Paget, K.C., 2nd Bart., the lawyer (b. 1848), the Rt. Rev. Luke Paget, Bishop of 
Stepney since 1909 (b. 153), ‘and Stephen Paget, the surgeon and author (b. 1855), all be- 
came well-known men. Francis Paget was educated at Shrewsbury and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he had a distinguished career, taking first classes in classics, winning the 
Hertford scholarshi (1872) an ‘Chancellor's Latin Verse Prise (il7i)i he wan elected a 
senior student of Christ Church (1873) and tutor (3876), taking holy orders in 1875. In 
1885 he was appointed Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and in 1892 succeeded Canon 
Liadeli as Dean of Christ Church. He contributed the essay on the ments to Lux 
Mundi. He became Bishop of Oxford in rgo1, and was a Member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Ecclesiastical Discipline from 1904-06. 

Sir Cuthbert Quilter, rat Bart., English financier and art collector, d. at Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, November 18th. He was born in 1841. He made a considerable fortune in business, 
and took an active interest in scientific agriculture, doing much to reclaim waste lands at 
Bawdsey, Suffolk, and also in the improvement of horse-breeding (he revived the all but 
extinct Suffolk ‘'Punch”), He was a great picture-buyer, and acquired a collection of 
paintings which realised over {87,000 at his death. He sat in Parliament as Liberal Unionist 
member for Sudbury from 1885 to 1906, and for some years earnestly advocated the pa ing 
of a Pure Beer Bill, with the object of restricting the use of substitutes for hops; he him: 
started a brewery at Woodbridge in order to put his views into practice. 

Alberto Randegger, the musical composer and conductor; d. in London December 18th. 
Born in Trieste in 1832, he had settled in London in 1854 after holding various musical appoint- 
ments in Italy. Both as an orchestral conductor, and as @ teacher of music and singing 
he held for many years a leading position in London; he published a number of original 
compositions, and a host of prominent artists were his pupils, either privately or at the 1 
Academy (from 1868) and Royal College (from 1896). Besides conducting on various occa- 
sions at the Royal Opera, musical festivals and elsewhere, he did much, as conductor of the 
Carl Rosa company from 1879, towards the popular revival of opera in England. 

The Rev. James Guinness Rogers, the tionalist divine, b. 1822; d. August 20th. 
He is best remembered for his close association with Dr. Dale in the Liberal-Nonconformist 
Education and disestablishment campaigns of 1865-75, and for his friendship with Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery, who consulted him as the foremost representative of Noncon- 
formist statesmanship. 

“ Lord” George ,, the circus-proprietor; b. 1827, murdered at Finchley on Nov. 
28th. He had at one time the largest travelling circt 

Elliot Stock, the Nonconformist publisher, +b, 1837; d. March rst. 

Mervyn Herbert Nevil Story-Maskelyn: ;d. at Swindon, May 20th. 
Born in 1823, he was descended on the mother’s side Maskelyne, the Astronomer 
Royal. He was Professor of Mineralogy at Oxford from 1865-95, and also the first Keeper 
of the Minerals at the British Museum, relinquishing that post in 1879. In 1880 he entered 
fariameat as — ae foe Cri » and rey apes North Wilts "a8 a Liberal 

Inionist from 1885-92. He studied especially crystall phy, meteorites and gem-stones, 
and was the author of many scientific papers, and of a book on the Morphology of Crystals. 

“ Hesbe Stretton ” (Sarah Smith), the anthorese} d. near Richmond October 8th. She 
was born at Church Stretton in 1832, and wrote for Household Words under the editorship 
of Charles Dickens, who became a personal friend. She was well known as the writer of 
Jessica's First Prayer and other religious tales. . A 

Baron Swaythliag (Samuel Montagu), the well known financier; d. in London January 
12th, He was born at Liverpool on the 21st of December 1832, and came of a Jewish family 
named Samuel, but afterwards took by royal licence the name of Montagu. “Beginning in 
early fife in @ very humble way of business, he gradually acquired great wealth by enlarging 
its ecope. and he rose to the head of the most important arbitrage house in the City of London. 
A strong Liberal in politics, he sat in parliament for the Tower Hamlets from 1885 to 1! 
he was a member of the Gold and Silver Commission of 1887-90, being himself a bi-metal 
He was created a baronet in 1894, and raised to the Peerage in 1907. ‘Throughout his life 
he was a zealous joter of Jewish interests, founding the loan {urd of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, the Jewish Working Men’s Club and several synagogues, and for his work on 
emigration schemes for the persecuted Russian Jews he made many journeys in Europe and 
America, succeeding Sir Julian Goldsmid as chairman of the Russo-Jewish committee. He 
also helped to establish a modern secular echool for Jews at Hane |r in 1875, 
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Katherine Cecil Thurston, the novelist; d. at Cork September 6th. The daughter of 
Mr. Paul Madden, she was born at Cork, and in 1901 married Ernest Temple "Thurston, 
the novelist, the marriay being dissolyed'on her petition in 1910. Her chief publications 
were The Cercle 1903), John Cl lcote, M.P. (1904), The Fly om the Wheet (1908). 

Sir Semuel Waiker, Ist Bart., Lord Chancellor of Ireland; d. at Dublin August 13th. 
Born in County Westmeath in 1832, he was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, anid ealled 
to the Bar in 1855. He was Liberal Member for Londonderry from 1884-85, and was 
appointed Attorney General for Ireland in 1885. From 1892 to 1895 he was Lord Chancellor 
of Wreland, and again from 1905 till his death. 

Robert Spence Watson, a prominent Liberal politician; d. at Gateshead-on-Tyne, March 
and. Born at Gateshead in 1837, he came of an old Quaker family, He wes educated at 
the Friend’s School, York, and London University, and then went into practice as 2 solicitor; 
but Jater he became well-known as an enthusiastic worker for the Liberal cause in politica. 
Though he never entered Parliament, he had a potent influence in north-country constit- 
uencies, and was president of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Liberal Association 1873-90) 
and also of the National Liberal Association (1891-1902 . He held the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from St. Andrews and D.C.L. from Dus Iniversities; and in 1907 the Liberal 
Government made him a Privy Councillor. 

Rosamund Marriott Watson, the authoress; d. December 29th. She was a daughter of 
Mr. Benjamin Williams Ball, and was born in London in 1863. As Graham Tomson (the 
surname being that of her first husband) and also after her second marriage to the novelist 
H. B. Marriott Watson, she published some charming verse, besides books in prose and 
sever Anthologies, including a Selection from the Greek Anthology (889) and Concerning 

1s (1890). 

james Galloway Weir, the Liberal politician; b. 1841; d. May 18th. He had been M.P. 
for Ross and Cromarty since 1892. 

Charles J. Werthelmer, the art-dealer and collector; b. 1842, d. April 25th. His fine 

collection was sold for a large sum after his death. ° 
1912 
: During 1912 the following persons died, on whom biographical articles are included 
in the KE. B.— 
‘ ee Laren ce i -Tadema, the painter; b. 1836; d. at Wiesbaden on the 25th of June. 
, pia 
ward Arber, the Early-English scholar; b. 1836; d. in London, November 23rd. 
(See E. B. ii 2735, 

‘William Blackwood, the Edinburgh publisher; b. 1836; d. November soth (see E. B. iv, 
27); he had edited Blackwood’s Magazine since 1879. 

William Booth, ‘‘General” and founder of the Salvation Army; b. 1829; d. in London on 
the 2oth of August (sce E. B. iv, 239d; and for the Salvation Army, £. B. xxiv, 100d). 
Towards the close of his life he became blind through cataract, losing the sight of one eye 
in 1909, and of the other after an operation three months before his death. But he had 
continued to direct the operations of the army and learned to write without the aid of sight. 
As late as 1909 he had undertaken his sixth motor-car campaign. His last public appearance 
yearade at the Albert Hall, London, on the 9th of May 1912 at a meeting to cele rate his 

irthday. 

: Sir Geo x Howard Darwin, professor of astronomy and Seperimental philosophy at 
Cambridge (see E. B. vii, 843¢-); b. 1845; d. December 7th. ‘The second son of Charles 
Darwin, he was 2nd Wrangle? and Smith's Prizeman at Cambridge, and was elected to his 

rofessorship in 1883. His principal work was on the subject of tides, on which he became the 
Qeading authority, and on other physical questions connected with the relation of the earth 
and moon; and the article “Tide” in the E. B. (xxvi, 938 et seg.) remains a unique expression 
of his matured researches on his special subject. pa 

Andrew Martin Fairbairn, the Congregationalist divine, ex principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford; b. 1838; d. in London on the oth of F . | (See E. B. x, 129. 

James Gairdner, the archivist and historian; b. 1828; d. at Pinner, on the 4th of Novem- 
ber. See #. B. xi, 39°), “ 

M Seorge Grosam th actor and entertainer; b. 1847; d. at Folkestone on the Ist of 
larch. . B, xii, 619.. i 

Octavia Hill, the social reformer; b. 1838; d. in London on the 13th of August. (See 
E. B. xiii, 465 and 823.) i 
ee te Lang, in ‘eminent writer; b, 1844; d. at Banchory, N.B., on the 2oth of July. 

. Be Xvi, TZT., 

Lord Lister, the great surgeon; b. 1828; d. at Walmer on the roth of February. (See 

E. B. xvi, 777; and for his discoveries ia antiseptic surgery, sow, 129 et seg.) 


justin ‘the Irish politician, historian and novelist; b. 1831; d. at Folkestone 
on the arth Apa (See & B. xv 


a 












‘ii, 200d. 
ex-speaker of the House of Commons; b. 1829; d. at Sand’, Beds., on the 
agth of October. E. B. x3, 394.) 
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W. s. the actor; b. 1852; d. November 11th. (See EZ. B. xxi, 99. 

Rh Norman Siew the architect; b. 1831; d. at Hampstead, November Tyo. J (See E. B. 
xxiv, 813.) 

(eet ns. Willems oat, the philologist; b. 1835; d. at Cambridge on the 6th of October. 
.B. xxiv, 168, 

‘William Thomas Stead, She onsale: b. 1850; perished in the sinking of the ‘Titanic’ 
‘on the rgth of April. (See EB. B. xxv, 817c.) 

- Reward PAS ea Terry, the actor; b. 1845; d. in London on the 3rd of April. (See 
. xvi, 660. 

Sir George Stuart White, the field-marshal; b. 1836; d. in London on the 24th of June, 
(Soe £. B. xxviii, 599b, and for his Natal Campaign, xxvii, 2042 and 205d.) 

Biogrephical notes may be added concerning others who died during the year:— 

By the death of Henry Du Pré Labouchére, the Radical politician and proprietor of 
‘Truth, in Florence on the 15th of January, a famous figure passed away. Born in London 
in 1831, the son of John Labouchére of Broome Hall and nephew of Lord Taunton (E. B. 
xxvi, 453a), he was educated at Eton, and, after spending a short time at Cambridge, entered 
the diplomatic service in 1855, becoming in 1863 second secretary to the British Embassy 
at Constantinople. In 1864 he abandoned diplomacy for politics, and in 1865 was elected 
Liberal member for Windsor, but was unseated on petition. In 1866 he won a by-election 
for Middlesex, but failed to be re-elected in 1868. In 1880 he again entered the House of 
Commons as Radical member for Northampton with Mr. Bradlaugh as his colleague, and this 
seat he retained until his retirement in 1905. He his journalistic career with 
Daity News, of which he became part proprietor just before the Franco-German war, and he 
imself the author of the Letlers of a ieged Resident, sent to it from Paris by balloon 
during the siege, addressed to his wife in London. In 1874 he hecame associated with 
dmund Yates on The World (see E. B. pavili, 908) ;, but two years later he started Truth 
as a rival society paper, destined, as he his said, ‘‘to be another and a better World,” 
It had a remarkable record in the exposure of shams and organised impostures, especially 
frauds on the charitable. Many libel actions were brought inst it, but in 25 between 
1897 and 1907, only 3 verdicts were given definitely against the paper. For many years 
Mr. Labouchere himself contributed racy articles and notes, and he was to the end popularly 
identified with Truth, though in fact he left the direction in later years first to Mr. Horace 
Voules and then to Mr. Bennett, and took no active part either in writing or editing. He 
was a thorough Bohemian, and after his death the whole story of his life connection with 
Truth was very candidly told in a series of admirable articles in its columns. As a politician 
“Labby”’ was the chartered jester of the House of Commons, but his pungent and somewhat 
cynical speeches were the expression of highly independent democratic convictions, deeply 
opposed to all forms of social privilege or Fingo Imperialism. He was a strenuous advocate 
of the abolition of the House of Lords (see 2B. xt, 845d, 846b); at the time of the Parnelf 
Commission (E. B. xx, 858d) he had much to do with the unmasking of Pigott; and he was 
a member of the Inquiry into the Jameson Raid, his hostility to Mr. Chamberlain being as 

ronounced as against Lord Rosebery when the latter became leader of the Liberal party. 

le considered himself entitled to when his pty eae in power, and was decldediy 
mortified at not getting it from Mr. Gladstone. In 1868 he had married Miss Henrietta 
Hodson, a popular actress. After 1903 he lived mainly in Italy, at a villa near Florence, 
where he died. He left a fortune of some two million sterling to his daughter, who had 
married a son of the Marquis di Rudini. 

Among other people of political prominence the following may be noted:— 

The roth Earl of Carlisle, who had succeeded to the title only in 1git b. 1867; d. January 
2oth. As Lord Morpeth (£. B. v, 341b) he served on the London School Board from 1894 
to 10a, and was Unionist member for South Birmingham 1904-11. 

Edwards, the Labour leader and M.P. for Hanley (since 1906); d. at Southport 
on June a8th. Born at Talk-o'-the Hill, Staffordshire, in 1852, he was the on of a pitman, 
and worked as a boy in a coal-mine. He became first treasurer, then secretary of the North 
Staffordshire Miners’ Association, and in 1884 went to Burslem, where he held various 
municipal posts and finally became mayor. He was also president of the Midland Miners’ 
Association, and latterly president of Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

George Harwood, cotton manufacturer and member of parliament; d. in London on 
November 7th. Born at Bolton in 1845, he entered his father’s cotton spinning business, 
while still a student of Owens College, ‘where he worked at classics and political economy 

ntil he could take the London M.A. degree. Later he read theology, and in conjunction 
with Dean Stanley and others founded the Church Reform Union. Under the influence of 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester he was ordained deacon in 1886, and Pegueeey iched in the 
north of England though living outwardly the life of @ layman. In 1895 he was elected 
Liberal member for Bolton, and held the seat till his death. He published The Coming 
Democracy, Essays for the Times, Christianity & Common Sense and other works. 

The ist Bi (wee E. B. xii 1), Liberal M.P. for Bradford 1885, and the 
Buckrose divi ‘of Yorkshire 1892-1900; b. 1833; d. at Bolton Percy on 25th. 
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Walter Stowe Bright McLaren, Liberal MP. for Crewe 1886-95, and 1910-12; son of 
Duncan McLaren, fen Provost of Edinburgh, and nephew of Joba Bright; b. 1853; d. 

er . A 
Jung 29th. se John Otway, Bart., formerly for many years a Liberal M.P., Chairman of 
Committee in the House of Commons 1883-85; b. 1822; d. June 8th. 

thridge, (cr. 1886), formerly, as Lord Richard Groavenor, Liberal M. P, 1861-86, 
and Chief Whip 1880-85; Chairman of the L, & N. W. Railway Company, 1891-1911; 
b. 1837; d. 18th. 

B37 Feeurth (Sydney James Stern) cr. 1895, formerly Liberal M.P. for Stowmarket 

1891-95; b, 1845: d. February Toth. | a ; 
oS! Piya’ Wharton, Conservative M.P. for Ripon division of Yorkshire, 1886-1906; 
Chairman of N. E. Railway Company; b. 1897; d. July 11th. . 

Sir George White, Liberal M.P. for West Norfolk, 1900-12; a prominent Nonconformist; 
b. 1840; d. May rith, 7 c 

In the public service the following had played prominent parts:— 

Lord ‘Wenlock (the 3rd Baron); b. 1849; d. January 15th. Governor of Madras 1891-96. 

The rst Baron Stanmore (cr. 1893); b. 1829, younger son of qth Earl of Aberdeen; d. 

january 3oth; Governor of Trinidad (1866-70), Mauritius (1875~74), Fiji (1875-80), New 
faland (:880-82), and Ceylon (885-90). 

Allan Octavian ‘Wume, CB.) +b. 1829, son of Joseph Hume (E. B. xiii, 884); d. at Norwood 
July 31st. Entering the Indian Civil Service in 1849, he became Collector of Etwah, and 
tendered distinguished service during the Mutiny and later against Firoz Shah. Between 
1867 and 1871 he carried out the negotiations with the Rajput chiefs for opening road and 
railway communications through the great belt of mountain and jungle which formerly cut 
India in two. He was made sec: to the Indian government in the Home department. 
and afterwards in the Revenue and tural departments, but returned to the North- 
West Provinces as member of the Revenue Board in 1879. In 1882 he retired from the 
service, and devoted himself to furthering the aspirations of nativé Indians, The Indian 
National Congress (see E. B. xiv, 417b), which its first session at Bombay in 1885, , 
owes its existence to his exertions. He was the author of several works on ornithology, 
and_presented his collections of bird skins and to the British Museum. 

ir Richmond Thackeray Ritchie (see E. B. xxvi, 716d); b. 1834; d. October 12th, 
Entering the India Office in 1877, he rose to be Permanent Under-Secretary of State in 1910, 

Lt. Col, Henry Strachey; b.' 1816, brother of Sir Richard Strachey (E. B. xxv, 976); 
d. February. ree Entering the Indian service in 1835, he made a notable journey in 1846 
into Tibet (H. B. xxvi, 923d), and in 1847 he was 2 member of the Cashmere Boundary 


ission. 
George Strachey, brother of last-named; b. 1829; d. February 25th. Minister at Dresden. 


"ral Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton; b. 1829; d. September 18th. Entering the navy 
at the age of fourteen, he served in Captain Ommanney’s Arctic expedition of 1850-51, after- 
wards joining Captain Kellett (E. B. xxi, 946a) and remaining in the Arctic regions for three 
winters. In 1856 he was promoted to command the gunboat aughty” and went, to 
China. He was promoted captain 1862, rear-admiral 1877, vice-admiral 1884, and admiral 
1887, From 1885-87 he was commander-in-chief on the China station. In 1889 he was 
appointed Second Sea Lord of the Admiralty, becoming shortly First Sea Lord. In 1891 he 
became president of the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, and retired in 1894. | He pub- 
lished Noval Administration (1896) and edited the Letters and Papers of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Thomas Byam Martsn (3 vols.) 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Nowell Salmon; b. 1835; d. February 14th. Entering the 
Navy in 1847, he served with the “Shannon” brigade in the Indian Mutiay, and received 
the _V.C. for bravery at the second relief of Lu (1858). He became Commander- 
in-Chief at the Cape, 1882-85; and Commani -Chief at Portsmouth, 1894-97 

‘Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick William 3b. 1833; d. September a8th. Enter- 
ing the navy in 1848 he served at first on the Australian station. In 1855 he was promoted 
lieutenant, in 1860 commander, and in 1866 captain. From 1870-73 he commanded the 
Indian troopship ‘‘ Jumna" and from 1873-77 the ‘* Devastation,” the first seagoing, turret. 
ship. . Ia 1878, being appointed Com ‘and Senior Officer on the West Coast of Alrica, 
he arrived at the Cape of Good Hope only to hear of the disaster at Isandhlwana. He prompt- 
ly proceeded east and landed with a force of 250men, who shared in the battle of Ginginhlovo 
and the relief of Eshowe. In 1881 he was at the battle of Laing’s Nek. He became rear- 
admiral in 1882, and from 1882-85 served as Junior Lord of the Admiralty. From 1885-88 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies Station. In 1888 he was promoted vice- 
admiral. | In 1890 he became Commander in-Chief on the China station and in 182 was 
appointed second Naval Lord of the Admiralty, being Senior Lord from 1893-99. He was 
promoted Admiral in 1893 and Admiral-of-the-Flest in 1898. 

Major-Generab Sir Joba Fredatick Meurice ; b, 1841; d. January 12th, The eldest son 
of Frederick Denison Maurice (see E. B. xvii, 190); he entered the Royal Artillery in 1861, 
Seven years later he was appointed Instructor at Sandhurst, and in 1873 went to the 
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Coast as private secretary to Sir Garnet (Lord) Wolseley. After seeing service in South 
Aten and in oa ptian campaign of 1882, he held the post of Professor of MMittary 

jistory at the Staff College, and was gazetted a major-general in 1895. It was, however, 
less Onactive service than as a student of war and national problems and as a thinker and 
writer that most of his work was achieved, between 1871, when he was awarded the Welting- 
ton prize for his essay on field manoeuvres, and 1906-08, when he brought out the official 
history of the South African War. His published works include a Life rt his father (1884), 
Hostiities without Declaration of War (1883), The Balance of Mibstary Power on Europe 
(1888), National Defence (1897), War (1891), an expansion of his article in the #. B. (gth 
ed {and the Dory of Sir John Moore, with notes. In 1907 he was awarded the Chesaty 
Gold Medal of the Royal United Service Institution for his writings. One of his sons, Hug! 
Alexander, was killed at Delhi, in a railway accident, on the 2and of January 1912, ten days 
ales dhe ore Ges fonn Ss Gough; b. of Vi Gough 

eneral Sir } b. 1832, grand-nephew of Viscount Goug! 

(E. B xii, 281); d. September 6th. He went to Tndis at the age of sixteen, where he joined 
the 8th Bengal Cavalry and served through the Punjab campaign of 1848-49. During the 
Mutiny he and his brother (afterwards General Sir Hugh Gough, keeper of the Crown Jewele) 
joined the Guide Corps, and took part in actions, including the relief of Lucknow. He 
won the Victoria Cross. He served in the Bhutan expedition of 1864, and commanded a 
cavalry brigade in the Peshawar Valley Field Force during the Afghan War of 1878. He 
commanded the Hyderabad contingent from 1881-85, and a division of the Bengal Army 
from 1886-90. He published The Sikhs and the Sikk Wars in 1897. 

Major-General ‘Ge Frederick Walter Kitchener; b. 1858, brother of Lord Kitchener 
(E, B. xv, 838); d. March 6th. He was with Lord Roberts in the Afghan War of 1878-80. 
From 1891 he was Deputy Assistant Adjutant General for Instruction in India. He 
accompanied the Dongola expedition of 1896 as director of Transport, and in 1899 filled the 
same post in Lord Kitchener's march to Khartum (see F. B, ix, 130a). He served under 
Sir Redvers Buller in South Africa, taking part in the relief of Ladysmith. In 1908 he was 

appointed Governor of Bermuda, where he died. 

Religion was represented by the following notable names:— 

John Sheepshenks, formerly Bishop of Norwich; b. 1834; d. June 3rd. Educated at the 
Grammar School, Coventry, and Christ's College, ‘Cambridge, he was ordained in 1857 to a 
curacy under Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds; but in 1859 he went out to British Columbia to be 
chaplain to #s bishop and rector of, New Westminster. His eight years’ work amonget 
settlers, miners and lumbermen, taught him an unconventionality of outlook and methods 
which remained with him throughout his clerical career. He published his experiences under 
the title of A Brskop 1m the Rough. In 1868 he returned to England, and after five years 
in the Yorkshire parish of Bilton, near Harrogate, he was presented to St. Margaret Anfield, 
Liverpool, where he came under the notice of Mr. Gladstone, who in 1898 fered him the 
bishopric of Norwich. He held the see till 1910, when he resigned owing to fll health. Amon 
his other publications were My Lafe in Mongolia and Siberia (1903), The Pastor in his Parss) 
(1908), and volumes of sermons and addresses. 

Charles William Stubbs, op of Truro; b. iy May 4th. His father and grand- 
father were Yorkshire agriculturists, and throughout ife he took a strong interest in the 
welfare of the agricultural labourer. He published three volumes on the subject, Village 
Politics (1878), The Land ond the Labourers (1890), and Christ and Democracy (1883). He 
was a strong Liberal with somewhat socialistic views, and was preferred by Mr. Gladstone 
to the living of Stokenham and Chivelstone in Devon in 1884. In 1887 he was transferred 
to Liverpool, becoming rector of Wavertree. In 1893 Mr. Gladstone made him dean of 
Ely. There he remained till 1905 when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made him Bishop 
of Truro. He was Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge in 1904, and published his lectures under 
the title The Chrest in English Poetry (1905). His other published works include A Creed 
for Christion Socialists (1896) and a Handbook to Ely Cathedral (1898). 

William Kitchin, Dean of Durham; b. 1827} d. October 13th. Educated at the 
Ipswich Grammar School, King’s College, London, and Christ Church, Ozford, he graduated 
in 1850, the only double first-class man of his year, and was ordained in 1852. He became 
2 schoolmaster, but returned to Oxford as tutor at Christ Church in 1863. He undertook 
the organisation and control of the non-collegiate students, admitted by the University 
after 1868, becoming their first Censor and holding the office till 1883, when he became 
Dean of Winchester. In 1894 he was appointed Dean of Durham, becoming also first 
‘Warden and then Chancellor of Durham University. He published History of France 
(1873-77), Life of Pope Prus IT (1881), and various books on Winchester and Durham. 
3@ Evan Moole, Anglican missionary Bishop in China; b. 1828; d. March 3rd. 
Having graduated from C.CC., idge, and taken orders in 1851, he was sent out in 
1857 ta China by the Church Missionary Society. In 1861 he was. ined by his brother the 
Rev. Arthur E. Moule, and with him worked for over 50 ze at first at Ning-po, but prin- 
cipally at Hang-chow. In 1880 he was consecrated first Bishop of Mid-China, and his work 
steadily developed dt his resign: 1908. Bishop Moule was a Chinese scholar, and 
traselated the Prayer-book into classical Chis 
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Tather John Gerard, the Jesust, b 1840,d December t3th He was educated at Stony- 
hurst after becoming a Jesuit, 81 ta great part of hus ie as a, master at his old school 
Tn 1879 he was appointed its Prefect of Studies, but relinquished the post in 1893 to become 
editor of The Month From 1897 i , he was Provincial of the Enghsh Jesuits He pub 
hshed a refutation of Haeckel in Old Riddle and the Newes} Answer, and various 
other works, notably The Gunpowder Plot (ee E B m, 729a) 

john Griffith, the Welsh Congregat missionary in China, b 1831, d July 25th. 
He showed his religious bent early He was brought upa Cony tionalsst, at the 
age of eight was admitted to full membership of his chapel, aad wher only 14 he delivered 
his first sermon at a prayer meeting At sixteen he became a regular preacher, and was 
subequently ‘trasned at the Brecon Congregational College for the mmistry In 1853 he 
offered his services to the London Missionary Soctety, and after two years’ traming sailed 
for Shanghat in 185§ His work in China covered a period of 55 years In 1861 he went 
from Shangha: through the provinces of Central China, which he was the first Chnstian 
Tunoaury fo penetrate, and be claimed that with bis colleagues he had eereblubed aver 100: 
mission stations in Hu peh and Hu-nan (see E B xvm §96) He acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese language and literature, and translated the New Testament and 
a great part of the old into more than one Chinese dialect In the Yangteze valley he founded 
a theological college for natrve preachers, which bears his name it the end of 1911 his 
health finally gave ‘way and he returned to England 

‘Arthur Wollaston Hutton, Anglican clergyman and author b 1849 d March 25 A 
scholar of Exeter, Oxford, he took orders in the Church of England in 1872, but under 
Newman s influence became a Roman Catholic, and from 1876-83 was a member of the 

baston Oratonan Community He changed his views however, renounced Romanism, 
and became known as an agnostic and free-thmker, and for some years he was libranan at 
the National Liberal Club in London In 1898 he again made a remarkable change, being 
readmitted to Anglican orders, and from 1903 to his death he was rector of Bow Church, 
London His absolute sincenty, strength of conviction, and great “intellectual ability and 
honesty, were recognised by all who knew him He was the author of a Lafe of Manning 
(1892) and of several articles in the EB 

Charles Voysey, the Theistic preacher b 1828, d July 20th Educated at Stockwell 
Grammar School and St Edmund Hall Oxford he was ordained in the Anghcan Church 
and held various curacies up to 1860, when he became curate of St Marks Whitechapel 
Thence he was ejected for heterodox doctrine, and he went to St Marks, Victona Docks, 
and later to Healaugh near Tadcaster, where he was first curate and then vicar But in 
1869 he was summoned before the Chancery Court of the Diocese of York for heterodox 
teaching, and deprived of his living He appealed to the Pnvy Council, but the decision 
was upheld He then established a Theistic Church in London, where he continued to 
preach and teach up to the tume of his death 

In the medical world the following were of most interest — 

Sw Wilham Henry Alichin, physician and author, b 1846, d February 8th. He was 
educated at University College, London, where he afterwards became Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology, then he was principally associated with Westminster Hospital of which he 
became Sentor Physician He edited a Manual of Medactne (1903), to which he contnbuted 
articles on his special subject of abdominal diseases He was Harveian Orator (1903), 
Bradshaw Lecturer (1901) and Lumleian Lecturer (1905), and was knighted in 1907 

Sw Henry Trentham Buthn, Bart , the sangecn and pathologist, b_1845,d January 24th 
He recerved his medical training at St Bartholomew's Hospital London to which he re~ 
turned after holding sts at the Children 5 Hospital, Great Ormond Street, and at the 
West London Hospital, and was successively demonstrator, assistant surgeon (1881), and 
surgeon from ig2-tg0d In 1909 he was elected president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
His investigations of cancer led ‘him to the that the disease 1s a parasitic growth 
formed within and from the tissues of its host, which he announced at a Bradshaw lecture of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 905 

Cunton Thomas Denton, a well-known and Alpme chmber, b 1850, d August 
26th Educated at Eton and Tnatty College, ibndge, he was vice-president of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, sentor surgeon to St George's Hospital, and since 1904 chief surgeon 
to the Metropolitan Pohce He made the first ascent of the Arguille du ‘ba after 18 un- 
successful attempts, and the first ascent of the Rothhorn from the Zermatt side He also 
did much exploration m the Caucasus. Besides many works on surgery he published 
Ane aragton Eppa the! hic ph b 1848; d October 14th The som of 

8, the homoeopathic physician; b 1848; tober 14! e son 
George Napoleon Epps (eee Z B 1x, 708c), he was for 38 years on the staff of the London 
Homoeopathic Hospital, and was prendent of the Bnt Homoeopathic Society 

‘Wilkam Ope, physician and author, b 1828.4 April t2th He took his medwal degree 
at Oxford and became a Fellow of In medical circles he was well known as chief 
secretary to the Royal Medical and ical Society, I ecturer on Physolopy at St 
George’s Hospital Medical School, but his permanent fame rests on his remarkable edition 
of Anstotle’s De Partthus Anvmaliuns, a work of great echolarship and learning 
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The following were prominent in the legaf profession — 

Sir Gainstord Bruce, Judge of the High'Court, b 1834, 4 January agra He graduated 
at Glasgow University and was called to the bar in 1859 “He joined the Northern and 
afterwards the North-Eastern circuit, and from 1869-82 reported ‘Admuraley and Ecciesiasti« 
cal cases for the Low Reports His strength lay in Admiralty law, and he made several 
contributions to its hterature, notably Willams and Bruce's Admuralty Practsce, and the 
Gthedition of Maude and Pollock on Shipping Ve was Recorder of Braatord fron, 1877-92, 
and successively solicitor-general (1879) and attorney-general (1886) to the County-Palatine 
of Durham Conservative in politics, he represented Holborn in Parhament from 1888 
till he was raised to the bench in 1892. 

Sir John Compton Lawrance, Judge of the High Court; b 1832,d December sth Called 
to the bar mn 1859, he became QC in 1877 and Recorder of Derby in 1879 In 1880 he 
‘was returned to Parhament as Conservative member for South Lincolnshire, and in 1885 was 
elected member for the Stamford division. He was made a Judge in 1890, and sat on the 
Bench for 22 Yoars, retiring ‘March 1912 

Su Alfred 4 fudge ‘of the High Court, b 1828,d August roth He was educated at 
University College, don, and was called to the bar in 1851 After some years on the 
Midland and North-Eastern Circuits, he was appointed to a judgeship in the Queen's Bench 
Division in 1884, and four years later acted as the first ¢x-officso commussioner under the Rail- 
way Canal Traffic Act ‘ery few of his decisions or opinions were reversed upon appeal 
Hus ability for dealing with complicated cases was notably shown in Cockerton » London 
Schoo! Board, the point at issue beg, ae peewee of the School Board to pay for higher 
technical education out of the rates 18 judgment, adverse to the Board, was affirmed b: 
the Court of Appeal, and in the case of Share v Wakefield, when, with Mr Justice Field, 
he asserted the unrestricted discretion of licensing jistices to refuse, under certam circum 
stances, to renew a hcence, the House of Lords upheld the decision Sur Alfred Wills was a 
pioneer of mountaineering (see E B xvm, 938c, and 1, 748d), one of the founders of the 
Alpine Club in 1858, third president in 1863, and author of several books about chmbing 
and other Swiss experiences His father’s treatise, Walls on Circumstantial Endence, was 
enlarged and edited by him in book form, and went through several editions 

Lord Stormonth Darling, Judge of the Court of Session in Scotland, b 1845, d June 2nd 
Educated at Kelso Grammar School and Edinburgh Untversity, he was called to the Scottish 
‘bar in 1867 In 1888 he entered the House of Commons as member for the Unveraities of 
Edinburgh andsSt Andrews, and in the same year became solicitor-general for Scotland = In 
1890 he was appointed a Lord of Seasion 

Thomas Hutchinson Tristram, a well-known ecclesiastical lawyer, b 1825, d March 8th 
He took his DCL degree sn 1854, and became an advocate of Doctors’ Commons (see 
E B, vw, 367), When that body was dissolved in, 1857 he continued to practise as counsel, 
being eventually its last surmvor He was pnncipally known in connection with ntual 
cases, several times representing Mr Mackonochie and other clergymen charged with illegal 
practices (see EZ B xv, 324. and xvi, 6782), and he appeared for the promotors in the ec- 
Clestastical surt ended by the Lincoln Judgment (Z B xvi,712c) He was Chancellor of the 
diocese of London, and also of the dioceses of Hereford, Ripon, Wakefield, and Chichester, 
and Commussary-General of the Diocese and City of Canterbury He published Confen- 
tions Probate Practice (1881) 

fora Troutbeck, the coroner for Westminster; b 1861; d February agth The eldest son 
of the Rev Dr Troutbeck, Canon and Precentor of Westminster Ai bes he was educated 
at Westminster School and Queen’s College, Oxford, was admutted a solicitor in 1884, and 
became coroner for Westmmster in 1888 His policy of employing an independent path 
ologist for post mortems, instead of the doctor in attendance, brought on several occasions 
into conflict with the medical profession and was objected to by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation But he was master in his own court, and successfully defied opposition 

Sir Raymond West, the Anglo-Indian junst, b 1832, d September 8th Educated at 
Queen's College, Galway, he entered the Indian Civil Service in 1856, and during the Mutiny 
Served under the resident magistrate of Belgaum. In 1871 he became a Judge of the High 
Court of Bombay, and m 1877 a member of the Bombay goverament. In 1879 he was ap- 
pointed to the Indian Law Commission In 1884 he accepted for a time the office of Pro- 
cureur-General in Egypt, and drew Up 4 report on the French system of crminal procedure 
as applied to an onental people He then returned to India, where he remamed till Ins 
retirement im 1892 He became reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, 
holding that post till 1906 He published The Bombay Code (3 vols), and Hindu Law, a 
work which passed through many editions 7 

‘One of the tes of finance passed away in Sir Julus Charles Wernher, Bart , the 
South Afncan millonawe, d. May 21st He was bora at Darmstadt im 1850, entered a 
bankang house in Frankfort, and early in 1870 came to London asaclerk On the outbreak 
of the Franco-German War he returned to y to take his place in the army and was 
present at the fall of Pars At the end of 1871 he was sent by, r Jules Porges, diamond 
merchant of London and Paris, on a mission to Kimberley ‘There he remained till 1880, 
when he was transferred to London as Enghsh representative of the firm of Porges and 
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Wernher, interested not only in diamonds but in the gold mines of South Africa. In 1888, 
when the Kimberley diamond mines were amalgamated by Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit, 
he became a life governor of the De Beers Cc ion. Beit was now a member of his firm, 
and in 1889, when Porges retired, the name of the firm was changed to Wernher, Beit & Co. 
(See E. B. tii, 6593.) Out of his enormous fortune, Sir J. Wernher, who was created 2 bar- 
onet in 1905, spent large sums on public objects, including education; he gave £10,000 to 
the National Physical Laboratory, and with Beit endowed the South African Uni- 
versity with £500,000. 

‘A captais ‘of industry died in Baron Furness Poemest Sir Christopher Furness), 01 
November roth. He was born on the 23rd of Apri! 1852, the son of a provision merchant, 
and entered the family business in 1870, _ By making a corner in food stuffs,whilst the French 
fleet was blockading the mouth of the Elbe, he made a profit of over £50,000 for his frm 
‘out of the provisioning of ships. In 1877 he left the business and inaugurated the Furness 
line of steamships, and in 1891 he amalgamated with Withy & Co., iron and steel ship 
builders, founding the great shipbuilding firm of Furness, Withy & Co. "In 1898, with others, 
he acquired extensive iron and steel works and founded the S. Durham Steel & Iron Co. 
He had an interest in many other concerns, and was chief proprietor of a Liberal paper, the 
North Mosl. In 1908 he established a profit-sharing scheme for his workmen, but in 1910 
its continuance was put to the vote and rejected by a majority. In 1891 he was elected 
Liberal member for the Hartlepools, but in 1895 he lost the seat, winning it again in 1900. 
In 1906 he was returned unopposed, and in January 1910 he was elected but unseated on 
petition. A month later he was raised to the peerage; he had been knighted in 1895. 

'No fewer than four ex-Lord Mayors of London died during the year, three of whom had 
sat as Conservatives in the House of Commons:— 

Sir Joseph Dimsdale, Bart. (b. 1849; d. August s0th), who came of a Quaker family of 
bankers, was sheriff of London in 1894, and from 1900-06 was M.P. for shetty. In 1901-02, 
Gine Eeerds coronation year, he was Lord Mayor; and from 1902 till he died he was City 

amberlain. 

Sir John Whitaker Ellis, Bart. (b. 1829; d. September 2oth), entered as a lad the office of 
an auctioneer and surveyor, and rose to be a partner and finally head of tne firm; he was 
Lord Mayor in 1881-82, and M.P. for a division of Surrey oe oe 

Sir Horatio Dayid Davies (b. 1842; d. September 18th), was a London merchant, who in 
7 sae iekcted an Alderman and in 1897-98 was Lord Mayor. From 1895-1906 he was 

-P. for Chatham. 
,___ Sir James Thomson Ritchie, Bart. (b. 1835; d, September 18th), was the sop of a Dundee 
con merchant, and carried on the same business in London. His younger brother was Lord 
‘itchie, the Conservative politician (see E. B. xxiii, 376b). He was elected an Alderman 
in 1891, and became Lord Mayor in 1903-04. y 
lechanical science lost the following important representatives:— 

Prof. Osborne Reynolds; b. 1842; d. February 21st. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and in 1868 became professor of Engineering at Owens College, Manchester, holding that 
post for nearly forty years. He was elected F.RS. in 1877, He was the author of over 70 





Rapers on mechanics and physics published in the transactions of learned societies, notal 
Sub-Mechanscs of the Universe, issued by the Royal Society. (For references to his work 
see EB. bi, sBtc; vs 64a: vil, 7853) xiv, 6ics wail, Bobc: mv, 4gei xvii, 428d.) 

jovey 





Prof. Henry Taylor . 1852; d. November 2nd. He was educated at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, of which he was afterwards a Fellow. Joining the staff of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, he became assistant engineer, but in 1887 was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering and Applicd Mechanics at McGill University, Montreal. In 
1909 he was appointed to be the first Rector of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nolc in London, but ill-health obliged him to resign the post after a few months, 

‘Fauable work in a special branch of science had also been done by the Rev. Francis 
Bashforth (b. 1819; d. February 12th). Second Wrangler in 1843, he became a Fellow of 
St, John’s College, Cambridge; and having taken orders, he was rector of Minting (Lincoln- 
shire) from i a His interest in ballistics led him to make a series of experiments 
between 1864-86, upon which our present knowledge of air-resistance is founded (eee E. B. 
ii, 2814). The Bashforth Chronograph for recording the velocity of shot (ope H.B. vi, 3032). 
was his invention, and he received a ion from the wat and a grant of {2,000 for 
Ris work, Fur soon! tne be war protemor af Applie! Mathematics bo the advanced cines af 
Artillery officers at Woolwich. 

Samvel Arthur Saunder, b. 1852, d. December 8th, was one of the leading authorities 
on Selenography (see 2. B. xxi, 525a). a 

A well-known naturalist passed away in William Berohard Tegetmeier; b. 1816; d. No- 
vember 19th. His special subject was poultry-breeding, on which he wrote in the gth ed. of 
the E. B.; and for forty years he was the editor of The Field, 

Rowland Ward, b. 1848, d. December , author of Record of Big Gome, was famous 
all over the world as a taxidermist. 

An eminent Scottish ichthyologist and palacontologist died in Ramsay Heatley Traqu- 
ait; b. 1840; d. November 2ath (see E. B. stv, 248b, 2490). 
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The death also occurred on December 8th of Henry Dudding, famous all over the world 
as a screntific breeder of long-wool sheep and shorthorn cattle (see Z B xxv, 819d) 

‘in Dr Shadworth Holloway Hodgson ® 1832, d Jone 3th), there passed away an 
accomplished scholar and metaphysician at Rugby and Corpus Christ: Col _ 
Oxford, he devoted himself from 1858 onwards entirely to the study of philosophy, end 
acquired a remarkable knowledge of the whole feld of philosophical! hterature, ancient and 
modern He helped to found the Aristotehan Society of London in 1880, and was its first 
president His published works include Teme and Space (1870), The Phulosophy of Re- 
Seon (1878) and a complete exposition of ius philosophy (see Z B xviu, 251d) in The 

fetaphysu ¢ Expersence (189) 

Enghsh 1 scholarship was notably poorer by the death of Arthur Wooligar Verrall 
(b 1851, d June 18th) Educated at Wellington, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
graduated ‘as second classic in 1873 and became a fellow and tutor of his college He pub- 
shed editions of many classical pase especially the Medea, Agamemnon and Choephoroe 
In 1895 appeared Eaerypates the } followed in 1905 and 1910 by editions of most. 
of Eurpides’ plays _ He was an orginal critic with views of his own, often expounded in the 
Classical Review and other journals In February 1917 he was appointed to fill the new 
King Edward VII professorship of Literature at Cambridge, which had been endowed by 
Sir Harold Harmsworth 

Cambndge University lost also two heads of colleges the Master of Carus, Dr Brest 
Stewart Roberts Cb 1847, 2 ‘June 16th), and the Master of Jesus, Henry Arthur Morgan 

1830, d September 3: 

Oslord University lost an able pislologt in Dr Henry Sweet (b 1845, d April goth) 
He was a recognised authonty on the subject of phonetics (see E B xx, 460-61, 1x, 597¢), 
a Readership in Phonetics having been specially created for kum sn 1901 by the Univerat 
His other published works include an Anglo Saxon Reader, a Student's Dichonary of ne 
Saxon an ‘English Grammar, The History of Language, and many editions of Old and Middle 

nghish Texts 

A widely known anthro, at passed away in tus Henry Keane (b 1835,d Feb- 
ruary 3rd) A native of orks he was educated at Dubhn and in Rome for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood but he declined to enter the church, and devoted himself to geographical 
and ethnological research (see Z B nage, 1x, goob, xxu, 678) He registered and 
classified almost every known language, from these data worked out a system of ethnol- 

He edited Stanford s Compendsum of Geography. and, besides many Papers in the 
journals of learned societies and in edias, published Man, Past a1 resent (1899), 
Ethnology (1896 and later editions), The Gold of y (1901), ete He was professor of 
Hindustam at University College, London, till 1885, 

The hterary world has lost also the following — 

James Beresford Atlay, barnster and journalist, author of Loves of the Victorian Chan- 
cellors and other works, b 1860, d November 22nd 

Robert Barr, the novelist, b 1850,d October z1st A native of Gi w, he was taken 
to Canada when four years old, and educated at the Normal School, Toronto He was 
headmaster of the public school of Windsor, Ont , until 1876, when he joined the editonal 
staff of the Detrott Free Press He had an adventurous career as a journahst for five years, 
and in 1881 came to England In 1892 he started the Idler together with Mr Jerome K 
ies, He published a number of novels and short stories, the best known being The 

utable Many (1897) and Countess Tekla (1899) 

Capt. Frank Brinkley, the well known authority on Japan, b 1841,d at Tokyo, October 
28th Having entered the Bntssh army, he went to Japan in 1867 in command of a battery 
ofartillery In 1871 he became Principal Instructor at the Marine College, Tokyo, under the 
Japanese government, and henceforth devoted himself to things Japanese He left the army, 
marnied a Japanese lady, and in 1881 founded the Japon ‘Mail, of which he was proprietor and 
editor till hisdeath He was also co! dent for the London Times in Japan He published 
Japan (1901), Jopon and Chena (1903), as well as a Japanese English Dictionary, and was 
the author of the article “Japan” inthe £ B He held a unique position among foreign 
residents in Japan, alike as a profound student of sts history and art, and as a Sowertal 
factor m international politics 

The Rev Alfred John Church, a prolific author, b 1829, d Apni 27th Educated at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, he took holy orders, and was assistant master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School for many years, he was professor of Latin at University College, London, from 
1880-88 In partnership with the late W J Brodnbb he translated Tacitus and edited 
Phuy’s Letters, but he is best known by his te telling of classical tales and legends 
for yor ple (Storses from Vergil, Stores Homer, etc) He wrote much Latin 
and English yerse, and 1n 1908 published his Memorses of Men and Books 

ye Knottesford Fortescue, Keeper of the Printed Books at the Bntish Museum, 
b 1847,d October 26th Appointed an assistant in the Bntish Museum Library in 1870, 
he became Superintendent of the Reading Room in 1884, and in 1886 began a valuable 
series pf sybyect mdexes to the modern works m the library, the iast of which appeared in 1911. 
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Thomas Kirkup, the sociol and economist; b. 1844; d. 1 May 23rd. Star asa pupil 

teacher in the village school at Kirk Yethoim, he proceeded theace to Edinburgh epee 

and studied later at Géttingen, Berlin, Tabingen, Geneva and Paris, Besides many articles 

‘on ecbnomic subjects for reviews and encyclopaedias (including ‘‘Socialism™ in the 9th 

edition of the B.) he wrote An Inquiry snto Socialism (i887), History of Sociahsm 

(892), South Africa, Old and New (1903), Progress and the Fiscal Problem (1905), and 
rimer of Socials 

Tends Kanceny coovora 1908). ints by 1 2049: 4, February aged, He was called to the bar but 
never practised, devoting hime to tae, study of economics and the English Poor Law, 
which was the subject of most of 

‘Sir Frank Thomas Marzials, C civil se servant and man of letters; b. 1840; d. February 
14th, He entered the War oc in the fifties and became Accountant-General in 1898, 
retiring in 1904. As one of the editors of the ‘‘Great Writers” series, he contributed to it 
eva vclutwes, and made an English version of the Chronicle of Vilehardoura ( 

‘William Flavelle Monypenny, the biographer of Lord Beaconsfield; b. 1866; d. November 
agrd. Of Ulster birth, and educated at College, Dublin, and Balliol, Oxford, in 1893 
= joined the editorial staff of the Times, nd; early in 1899 became editor of the Johannes- 

‘Svar in the Transvaal. He played an important part, as a publicist, on the side of the 

‘cform, party there, and when war came he joined thr Imperial Light Horse and was one 
a the defen ers of f Ladyami smith. Returning afterward. to position on the Star, he did 
much to prom: lilner’s work of reconstruction, Sut resigned in 1903 owing to his 
hostility to fo the fatroduction of Chinese labour in the mines. He le was then entrusted by 
the Times with the task of writing the official biography of of Disraeli, and also did other wor! 
for that oie becoming in 1908 ‘a director of pany. Owing to ill-health the first 
volume o} Life of Be (intended to be in four or five) only appeared in 1910, and 
the. serond, ortly be before his death. 

Ni Oxtord; b. 1849; d. March 17th, 


‘Byron Nicholson, Bodley’s librarian 
educaved 4 at 1 Tonbeiles and Trinity Col Y Ouiord in a he became, Hbrarian of the 
London Institution, and in 1977 he f fou: the International Conference of Librarians and 
the Library Association. In 1 be mcoeeted . Coxe as Bodley’s librarian, and did 
much to bring the library up to date. published commentaries on the Gospel according 
to the Hebresrs (1879) and St. Seen “(r681), Keltic Researches (1904), papers on com- 
parative ve philology, etc. and wrote the article on Mandeville in the 

tic Seebohm, the historian; b. 1833; d. February 6th. He was a native of 
Bord and came of a Quaker family. His interest in problems of modern life, social god 

religious, led bim to study the conditions of ot English rural fe in the past, ond the religion 





movements of the Reformation. Tn hi Village Commeeity 1853) he dwelt on pus 
survival of Roman influences in agosto life; and in his Tribal’ Systems in Wales (1895) 
he reconstituted a Celtic society from 14th century evidence. 

toker, the novelist, for many years secretary to Sir Ania Irving b, 1847; d. 


April 2oth. He wasa native of Dublin Indl was was educated there at Trinity Col lege. Besides 

Dracula and other novels, he wrote Personal Reminiscences of Sir Henry Irving, a valuable 
record of the theatrical history of the ieee quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The Rev, Duncan Crookes T jiographer and critic; b. 1842; d. September 29th. 
Educated at Trinity College, Cambri ae in 1868 he became assistant master at Haileybury; 
in 1871 chaplain to Trinity College; in 18; se Sariotant master at Eton, and in 1886 rector of of 
Worplesden. He was Clark lecturer in literature at Cambridge in 1897. 
published Gray and His Friends (1890), an pe of Gray’s poems, The Leiters and 
Gray (1900-12), an edition of Thomson's poems, and a Reoibne aod ‘and. Essays (1897). He 
wrote the articles on Thomson and Gray in the Z. B. 

English music suffered a ture loss by the death of Samuel Coleridge-T: ors 

b. 18753 d. September ist. Of Anglo-African parentage, his father being a native of 
Leone and his mother an Englishwoman, he was educated at the Royal College of Mune, 
entering as a violinist in 1891. In 1893'he won an open scholarship yor com sition, and 
studied for four years under Sir Charles Stanford. In 1898 his cantata Hiawatha's Wedding 
Feast was produced in London with marked success, and was followed by two. “ee cantatas, 
The Death of Minnehaha and The Departure of Hiawatha (sce E. B. xix, B52). This telogy 
was first given complete at, the Albert Hall, London, in 1900. The Bind Girl of 
Cuillé was given in Leeds in 1901, Meg Biane at Shefheld in 1902, and an pak ae The 
Atonement, at Hereford in 1903. He also produced Endymion's Dream and the Bon Bon 
suite (1908-09), and A Tole of Old Japan (1911). 

aa. the art-world the follawing may be itd a 

bert Wiedemann Barrett Browning gi a at poole, is in aa, italy, July Si) tie the only 
a vt an Eine Bart Dowsing toring ee pap pe, oats had Be Cae 
painter, stuc wi |. Heyermanns. and in 1875 is first piers e 
Armourer," exhibited at the Royal . He had other pictures hung in the Paris Salon, 
and at Paris he also studied seul branes Rodin. He ee and Testored the Palazzo 
Rezzonico in Venice, where his father died, making it a museum to his parents’ memory, 
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but it was sere eently sold and he lived at Asolo and Florence. His portrait of his father 
hangs in Balliol College, Oxt 
— marine painter (b. (b. 1838; d. May 2rst), He was 2 native of 
Italy, and was so ducated’at the News After serving as an officer in the 
Italian navy until 1867 he fg to Basi oe carted a Brazilian lady, became a member of the 
Rio de Janeiro Academy of Fine Arts, and wae attached to the Court of Dom Pedro 1, 
Emperor of Brazil, for whom he painted ‘several pictures, besides making a number of sketches 
ater 9 the Ps araguayan War. 1875 he came to England and became marine painter to 
jueen Victoria, 
ton, the designer and illustrator 1823; 4 September. 5th). od son of @ 
Lodtion bookebinger st aa early age he began in later fife be was a 
rolific designer of book-plates (see E. B. iv, 2332), fort wrote and illustrated the Book 
late Annual from 1894-99. He did much ae) a book iflustrator in the sixties and 
Seventies, one ¢ sf his best productions being The Life of Man Symbolised by the Months of 
rear (1 
Charles Brinley , a well-known art-collector (b. 1831; d. June 18th), He inherit- 
ed extensive Irish estates from the last Earl of Beh and his sister married the 7th 
ike of Rutland. He was a connoisseur of Italian art, and a ated, exhibitor of pictures, 
ing, etc, at the Burlington Fine Arte Club and elsewhere, He bequeathed his co- 
ction of all kinds to Cambridge University, together with £80,000 for the Fitzwiliam 


"Sir "John Edwerd Arthur Murray array, Scott, Bart. a trustee 0 of the National Gallery (b. Tears 


4. Jan th). The son of an E; doctor at Boulogne, he became secretary to 
chard Wallace ( (see E. B. xxviii, a77a). eit of the he ath th Marguess of Hertford. He helped 
ba Richard to organise relief for the suffe Paris in 1870, and after the 
siege, to transport the treasures of the Heal Ae Collestion from Paris to Bethnal Green 
Museum. It was ly through hie influence that Sir Richard Wallace's widow left the 
collection er bloc to t! e British nation, together with Hertford House (see E. B, xix, 62b), 
and he Acted as chairman of the trustees’ committee woe his seth. gaits bt a. Ju 

C t nown representatives in foyer Hea . ul 
ath), Fo rmerly amateur cham lon at tennis (see oS sux. 6308, b) »); and wits ped fl 
(b. 1868; d. February 28th), Derbyshire professional Molitor and batsman, who 
pl layed cricket, an England agunat lee in 1893 anc 

ite Of the music-hall world died in Sir Edward Pao (b. 1852; d. November 25th), 
whet had the principal pioneer in the cha: by which the modern ‘'variety entertain- 
ment” has been so successfully established. | His first Empire Theatre was opened at Edin- 
burgh in 1877, and gradually others were built elsewhere, till ‘' Moss’s Empires’ (which 
became a company under that name) numbered in 1912 over twenty houses, ant business 
represented a capital of over {2,000,000. He was knighted in 1905. 
pe es deaths of several well-known women must also be recorded:— 

Loulea Twining, the social reformer, b. 1820; d. 4, September 2gth. In carly life she was 
an artist, and published Symbols and Emblems of Mediaeval Christian Art (1852) and Ty; 
ond d Figures 4 fo Bible (1854). In 1853, however, she became interested in movements for 

reform (see E. B. ey and a the work in connection with the Poor Law to 
which she devoted the rest of her life. fa March 1861 she helped to establish a home for 
workhouse girls sent out to service, and in n 1864 a Workhouse Visiting Society. In 1867 an 
act was passed separating infirmaries from workhouses, and after twelve more years of 
work Miss Twining in 1879 established the Workhouse Infrma Nursing Association. She 
bins a Poor Law Guardian for Kensis from 1884- for Tonbri Union from 
1894/96 She promoted the opening of Lincoln’s Inn jelds to the public, helped to etart 
the fetropolitan and National Association for nursing the poor in their homes, did Buch fa to 
secure the appointment of police matrons, and was president of the Women’s 
ment Society. She published Recollections of Life and Work (1894), Workhouse and Pouper. 
ism 1808), and  foany papers 0 on poor law subjects. 
ex Blake, t neer lady , b. 1840, died at Mark Cross, Sussex, 
on the enol Jabuary. From 1hs6-br che yas mathematical tutor at Queen's College, Lon: 





don. She subsequently set out on a tour of in: ion of girls’ eticaton institutions, and 
in America became a pupil of Dr. Elisabeth B (E. B. xxv, ag7d) In 1866 Miss 
Jex-Blake began a course of study in Baston under Dr. ite Ser Sewall. "Tn 1868 she seturned 
to England and d applied to the Uni of London for ‘0 their medical examina- 
tions. Bein, fused, she returned to  Usiversit: of (Eainbon and was told that they 
could not etfs one lady only. “She got others fin ber, and ally In 1809 chy, wero 
admitted to clasees, in 1870 to the hospitals, here she ericountered much fiotous 
hostility from a section of the male stator students. _ university, however, still refused to 
allow graduation, and after some proceedings and much expense Miss Jex-Biake in 
HB74 went to London, where she ng part in establishing the London School of 

ine for women. In 1877 he foe 2 dealing Pe with the Royal Free Hospital, and in the 


same year Mise Jex-Blake obtained the M.D. degree of Bern. ‘She was also admitted a 
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icentiate of the College of Physicians, Dublin, and member in 1880. She began practice in 

Edinburgh in 1878 and opened a dispensary there for women and children. In 1886 she 

ounded the Ediaburgh Schoo! of Medicine for Women. She retired in 1899... Besides 

facioas soedical works she published American Schools and Colleges (1886), and Medical 
omen (1872). 

Victoria, Lad; ‘Welby, b. 1837, died at Harrow on the 29th of March, She was the 
laughter of the Hon. Charles ‘Stuart-Wortley, brother of the first Lord Wharncliffe, her moth- 
a being Lady Emmeline Manners, sister of the 6th and 7th Dukes of Rutland. She was 
2 the houschold of the Duchess of Kent from 1858-61, and from 1861-63 was maid of honour 
© Queen Victoria. In 1863 she married Sir Willlam Welby-Gregory, Bart., who died in 1898. 
3he published in 1881 Links and Clues, a collection of religious papers. In later life she 
worked on the subject of significs, or the study of the correct philosophic and scientific 
use of language. She corresponded with a large circle of scientific men and philosophers, 
and she published What is Meaning?, Significs and Language (1911), and was the author 
of the article ‘'Significs” in the E. B. J 

sa. Morison, the educational pioneer; b. 1841; d. February &th. She was one of the 
founders of College Hall, Byng Place, as a residence for women students in London; and was 
vice-principal (her friend Miss Grove being principal) from 1882-1900. In 1883 she was 
appointed as the first Lady Superintendent of Wonca Students at University College, 
a post which she held till! her death. 

Catherine Marsh, b. 1818; d. December 12th. Author of Memorials Captain 
Hedley Vicars, En lish Hearts ond English Hands, and well known for her philanthropic 
work among British navies. 

Marian Rebecca Hughes, Mother Superior of St. Thomas's Sisterhood, Holy Trinity 
Convent, Oxford; b. 1817; d. at Oxford on the 7th of May. She became the first Anglican 
nun on the 6th of June 1841 (see E. B. xxv, 160c). At first she was directed by John Heary 
Newman, afterwards for fifty years by Edward Bouverie Pusey, who 400k an active part in 
establishing Anglican sisterhoods, finally by Edward King, Bishop of Lincoln. Under 
her rule the sisterhood prospered; schools were established for girls of all classes, a printing 
press was set up, and a Convent Magazine issued. Much work was also done amongst the 
oor of Oxford, and memorable service was rendered by the Mother during the cholera 
epidemic of 1866. 

Lady Lindsay, the verse-writer and painter, died in London in August. The daughter of 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Fitzroy, who married Miss Hannah Mayer de Rothschild, and grand- 
daughter of the 2nd Lord Southampton, she married Sir Coutts Lindsay in 1864, and for 
30 years before her death had lived in London or Venice, gathering a circle of friends about her 
which included G. F. Watts, Alma-Tadema and Brown! mg She collected a number of fine 
pictures, some of which she left in the National Gallery. She wrote several volumes of verse, 
which hardly won the attention they deserved, among them From a Venetian Balcony, and, 


Poems of Love and Death. 

a t Hunt, the novelist, b. 1831, widow of the painter A. W. Hunt (E. B. xiii, 934), 
d. in London on November rst. Her best known was Thornicroft’s Model. 

Mrs. De Courcy Lai the novelist, d. in London on the sth of September. She married 
first Surgeon-General Leith Adams and secondly the Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan, for some 

rs headmaster of Cheitenham. As Mrs. Leith Adams she published a number of novels, 

Inaing with Winslowe (1877) and including My Lond ef Beulah (:880), Louis Draycott 
(1891) and The Peyton Romance (1894). She also published two plays in 1906 and a volume 
of poems in 1907. 

Mrs, ‘Stanhope Forbes, the painter, b. 1859; d. at Newlyn, Cornwall, on the 16th of March. 
A native of Canada, but educated in New York, as Miss Elizabeth Armetrong she became 
known as an etcher and a painter of the Newlyn School (see Z. B. xx, 499°), In 1889 she 
martied Mr. Stanhope Forbes, R.A. Many of her pictures were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and the Paris Salon, and she was an associate of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. 

Emily Soldene, the singer and actress, b. 1840; d. in London on the 8th of April, She 
apy in Genevieve dz Brabant, her special réle, in 1871, and in La Fille de Madame Angot 
in 1872. Her greatest successes were made in opera-bouffe. She retired from the stage 
for some thirty years before her death. A 

Florence St. John, the actress, b. 1854, d. in London on the goth of January. She went 
on the stage as a vocalist at the age of fourteen. Her chief early successes were made in light 
comic opera, notably as Germaine in Les Clockes de Corneville, and in Madame Favart, and 
for many years she played leading r6les in musical comedy and burlesque. 

Beryl Faber, the actress, d. in London on the Ist of May. She married Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton, formerly editor of the Worl, and beyan her stage career as an amateur. She was 
the original Clarice in The Masqueraders by H. A. Jones (1894) and Ellean in The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, and appeared in several of Sir Arthur Pinero's other plays. 

Me Lora ‘Waller (Florence West), the actress; b. 1862; d. November r4th (see E. B, 
xxviii, 283b). 
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Mention must also be made - the deaths of two well-known person es in ‘Society ":— 
The Duchess of Bur fat Dalistth, NE. on the 17 of March. She was the 
daughter ci the 1st Duke of one of the seve seven tleters depicted by Disraeli in 
» In 1859 | Lady Louisa Jane acne Se ried Lord Dalkeith, afterwarda sth 
Duke of Buccleugh (see E. B. iv, 712c). A great t lady of the “‘old school,” she was an 
intimate friend of the Royal family, particularly of Queen Victoria, to whom she was mistress 
of the robes in 188, gaan 3895-1901, and was continued in office by Queen Alexandra. 
The Countess 5, 1828; d. in London on the 10th of October. She was 
the daughter of the first Marquis Clanricarde, ber mother being a daughter of George 


Canning: She was married in 1853 to Lord neal afterwards oth Ee Ear! of Cork and Or. Or- 
and was the mother of three sons and five dau Possessed of of great beauty anda 
brit tiant talker, she thered round her a wide circ! ot m men of letters politicians, espe- 


cially among the igs, to which party her husband belonged. She was the writer of 
oveational papers, and ef a little volume of verse, Memorses one hough (1886). 


ENGLAND AND WALES' 
Including General Statistics for the United Kingdom. 

Population.—The census of the United Kingdom in 1911, of which tabular details 
are given below, revealed a greater aggregate increase in England itself during the 
decade rgor~r1 than during that of 1891-r90r, but the increase per cent of the popula~ 
tion declined. A tendency is suggested towards a state of equilibrium as between urban 
and rural districts, as was also indicated in the earlier decade. Thirteen administrative 
counties returned decreased populations in 1901, but these, with the exception of West 
Suffolk and Westmorland, showed an increase in rgx1. In addition to these, Cumber- 
land, Carnarvon and Radnor returned a decrease in 1911 though not in 1901; and among, 
Welsh counties, Cardigan, Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire showed a decrease at 
botb censuses. These counties indicate the existence of three main areas of decreasing 
or unstable population, a north-western, an East Anglian, and a Welsh arca. But the 
census report points out that in the agricultural counties the “ returns of increase for 
1903-11 compare favourably in nearly all cases with those recorded in the earlier period,” 
and the fact is particularly noteworthy in Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire and Rutland, Buck- 
inghamshire and Oxfordshire, and Dorset. On considering the chief mining and indus- 
trial counties, the argument is found to hold good, excepting in South Wales. A greatly 
enhanced rate of increase in the industrial area of South Wales causes the rate for the 
whole of Wales to grow from 13.3 per cent increase in 1901 to 18.1 per cent in xgr1, 
Otherwise, “ in Nottinghamshire the rate is fairly steady, moving slightly up; in North- 
umberland and Durham, Lancashire, Staffordshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
it is markedly down (Geog. Jour., xxxviii, 399). The average rate of increase in the 
population of 98 towns with populations exceeding 50,000 has dectined from 15.3 per 
cent in 1891-01 to 8.7 per cent in rg0r-r1, and has fallen in all the 15 towns whose 
population exceeded 200,000, except Portsmouth. “ ‘The greatest increase of all is at 
Southend-on-Sea (pop. 62,723; increase 117.4 per cent); Ilford, Ealing and Acton, Cov- 
entry, Wallasey, and King’s Norton follow. “Three of these towns are on the outer ring 
of London; Southend is practically so, and Wallasey and King’s Norton are also ‘ring’ 
towns, The radiation outward from London and other great urban centres is going on; 
at the same time it is surging over some of the ‘ring’ towns which were at the height of 
their growth about roor. Thus the rate of increase has fallen in ford from 277.6 per 
cent to 89.6 per cent, in East Ham from 193.6 per cent to 39.1 per cent, in Walthamstow 
from 105.3 per cent to 31 per cent. As to the gross decrease in the County of London, 
Uhe report puts the matter geographically—'The process of decentralization, which at 
first affected the inner districts of London only, has gradually affected a much wider 
area, until in 1907-11 only nine of the twenty-eight Metropolitan boroughs showed an 
increase of population. These boroughs, which are mainly those furthest removed from 
the centre, are Hampstead, Hackney, Fulham, Hammersmith, Wandsworth, Camber- 
well, Greenwich, Lewisham and Woolwich’ ” x (Coop Jour, xxviii, 400). 

‘For earlier information on England, eee F. B. ix, 408 of sa.; for Wales, nxvl, 258 ot 


#09.; for general statistics for the United Kingdom, xxvii, et seg. See aleo E. B. articles 
‘on the counties and towns, and sections in ingore. = SOF subjects. 
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The 1911 census figures for the United showing a combined area of 121,391 
square mules and a total population of 45,360,822 (22,010,004 males, 23,450,818 females), 







































with an increase of g } per cent since 1901, are analysed in "Table I 
Table I 
Inc (+) Percentage 
Area | poputation | FOP | ordec (—) of total 
qm per cent 
®d m | since igor | Males | Females 
England 50,890, 34,045,290 +10 5 46 | 754 
Wales 1434 2,025,202 +18 1 4 43 
Scotland 30605 | 4.759.445 +64 105 | 10 
Ireland 32,360 | 4,381,951 —17 94 9 
Isle of Man 227 52,034 | 229! — 5 1 11 
Channel Islands 73 96900 | 3,292 | +133 2 22 
The births, deaths and marnages registered in 1910 and 1911 are shown in Table IT 
Table II 
Marnages 
Persons 
marmed per 
1009 pop 
England and Wales 
1910 : 17.300 49 
191 1,241 2 15 2 
Scattwn d 24) 74 577 5 
1910 124,000 30.866 13 
I91r Tat,8r1 1,810 re 
Ireland $ 4 
1910 ae 22,120 4o1 
Igtr ror,’ 235 10 
‘Total United Kingdom ve ais fi 
1910 1,123,010 Oy 
ion Troe Sto 3a 3er 








Table III 
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British N Amenca 
1910 
1911 
Australia 
1910 
TOIL 
New Zealand 
1910 
1911 
Cape Colony 
1910 
1911 
Natal 
1910 
IgIt 
Indea 
1910 


1915 
Other Britieh Colonies, ete 
1glo 
IQIE 





Enghsh 


106,131 
127,117 


28,286 
$0,103 


7495 
9,809 
15s 
1360 


4,293, 
4,116 
6,171 
6.335 


7,610 
6,629 





35.570 
41,218 


5149 
15,616 


rer 


31396 
4,038 
3,264 
1,358 
1,804 
2,900 
1,218 
1,333, 













Increase (-+) 
Total | Decrease (~) 
per cent 
150,208 
177,24 +18 
35,163 
67,368 +or 
9,837 
12,035 at 
20,2 
2350 +16 
5 831 
5,879 +08 
8,914 
95235 +3 
90344 
8,577 $3 
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Table I11.—-Continued. 
To English. | Welsh.| Scots. | Irish. | Total, | jf 
United Staten: 
II i GougBt Ey 27918 | 41.019 | 131,064 F 
at if 61, 120,1 = &.. 
Orker Foreign’ Countries “ne ataaal cave ‘ 
910 . 13, 1744 474 | 16,040 
oot see ee 13, 38 2,094 494 | 16,823 + 4.8 
al 
tg10 249,804 | 5,785 y . 86,6: 
2oqz01 Bast | S268 | Moves 
Ine CH) oF Dee. ()%_ | 417 Zz! +46 | +11 =4 +14 





Table IV compares the figures for urban and rural population in England and Wales. 









































Table IV. 
‘ Percentage of 
England and Wales. Aggregate Population. |. eage| Population in 
= No. of of increase. 
Districts, | 190% 1911. rgt1. | 190K. 
Urban Population 1,137 | 25,351,118 | 28,162,936 nui Br 7 
Rural Popa lation. ‘Sy paren 7907 886 102 He 9 a3 
The figures for area and population are shown in more detail in Tables V, VI and VII. 
Table V.—English and Welsh Administrative Counties. 
Increase or | Increase (+, 
Aces fn. j Decrease of | or Becresse 
° Statute Acres | Population | population in | (—) per cent 
(Land and Igtt. Intercensal | between 1901 
Inland Water). Period. and torr, 
62 Administrative 
unties . 16,820,226 2,656,525 +11 80 
Pedi 302,942 + 22,881 +13. 
none 456,491 + 15.487 +83 
i: a 479,360 + 22,505 +1144 
315,168 + 8,058 + 6.70 
238,073 + 5,257 + 8.16 
644,172 + 82,390 +13.89 
“ 868,167 + 51754 + 1 80 
973,086 — 3,197 = 0.43 
845,097 + 78,167 +15.53 
1,662,672 + 20,393 + 4.67 
625,612 + 21,211 +10, 50 
637,672 +161,190 +21 
rs $245,211 +30. 
786,016 7872 +24 
924 i, + 0.13 
1523 + 52,861 $20.47 
233,985 + (1,452 +2 & 
971,908 + 84,725 + 9.06 
1,066,529 $161,175 +10.23 
524,197 +b 23,420 +10.38 
a? cy 268,992 + 5,239 + 6.76 
. 465,878 + 73 + 7.09 
: 963,800 + 31315 415.2 
74.816 — 14,582 — 0.29 
148,701 +333,989 +42.17 
345,048 + 81,222 35-25 
1,303,570 + 10,418 + 3:35 
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Table V—Enghsh and Welsh Admsnssivatwe Counties —Continued 
Increase or | Increase (+) 
Area in Decrease of | or Decrease 
Names of Counties Seeers fet pauon, Population in ioe) per eat 
interces ween 
Inland Water) Penod and 1911 
Northants 581,679 23,7. + 6,248 tym 
Soke of Peterborough 53,464 44,71 + 3.596 +875 
Northumberland 1,278,091 37,474 + 66,744 “$21 oz 
Nottingham 529,188 344,194 + 69,478 +75 27 
Oxfordshire 475,968 146,221 + 9,097 + 6 64 
Rutland 97,273 20,346 + | 637 +334 
Shropshire 367,800 246,307 + 6524 +272 
Somerset 1,034,259 4075. + 22,19; +577 
Southampton ‘942,501 433. + 69.91 +19 23 
Isle of Wight 94.145, 88, 186 + 5,768 +7001 
Stafford 710,844 738,990 + 67,500 +10 07 
Suffolk, East 549,241 203,223 + 14,053 +743 
Suffolk, West 390,916 116,905 — 648 5.0 
Surrey 452.817 676,027 156,261 +30 
Sussex, East 517,067 242,146 + 23,747 +i0 1 
Sussex, West 401,839 176,308 + 25,032 +16 56 
Warwick 563,117 408,227 + 60,505 +17 42 
Westmorland $05:330 63,575 — 834 — 129 
‘Wiltshire: 164,101 286,822 + 15428 +570 
Worcester 472,487 427,026 + 69,624 +19 49 
bear 768 + +6 
lang AU I72 154)! 10,020 9% 
N Riding 74989,600 314,779 + 28,743 +10 3 
es ov Riding 1,673,550 1,584, $195,704 +14 11 
‘ales — 
Anglese: 176,6; 928 + 9322 + 0 6; 
Bresknock a st 87 + som | $938 
‘ardigan ot 7 = OLN ~ 197 
Carmarthen Pret Rpts + 25078 +18 % 
Carnarvon 365,98 125,043 — 606 -—o4 
Denbighshire 426,084, 144,783 + 13,201 +10 04 
Flintshire 163,025 92,70! + 11,220 +13 79 
Glamorgan 489,529 7425 $215,165 +39 73 
Merioneth 422,372 45-555 =~ 3,287 ~ 671 
Montgomery 510,110 53,14 — 475: ~319 
Pembroke 393,003 89,960 + 24 + 235 
Inorsbire 301,165 22,590 = "601 297 





Table VI —Enghsk and Welsh County Boroughs 




















Increase (+) [or Dec =} 
AreainStatute} Population | or percent an 
Names of Towns Acres 1911 (—) nm Inter- | Intercensal 
censal Period | Period between 
1901 and 1911 
75 County Boroughs 517.311 | 10,869,972 $886,124 +8 89 
Taverpool 16,642 746,421 + 42,287 +60 
Manchester 21,645 714,333 + 69,460 +10 8 
Birmingham 13.478 525,833 + 2,654 +05 
Sheffiel 234 454,632 + 45,562 +151 
Leeds 21,593 445.550 + 16,582 +39 
Bristol 17,460 357,048 + 18,006 + H 3 
West Ham 4,683 289,030 + 21,672 +81 
Bradford 22,881 1458 + 8,691 +g1 
Kingston-upon-Hull 9,042 277,991 + 37,732 +157 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 8,452 266,603 + 19,580 +89 
Nottingham 10,935 259,904 + 20,161 +84 
Stoke-on-Trent Ps 11,142 234.534 + 19,822 +92 
ford §,202 231,357 + 10,400. +47 
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Table VI —Enghsh and Welsh County Boroughs —Continued 

















neal Inc (+)or | Increase 
Names of Towns | AreaanStatute/ Population / Dec (—) Docene f29° 
Acres 9) since 1901 per cent 
Portsmouth 6,100 
porte » 231,141 + 42,213 +224 
be Sst aa7.222 + 15,643 +74 
Bolton 15388 1808s? tee 3 
Croydon 51279 180,851 + 12,636 er 3 
Groysen a 169,551 + 35,656 +26 
under 151,159 + (5,082 +35 
Cee an 147,483 + 10,237 +75 
Blackbur 133,052 + 3,836 t3° 
Bnghton 131,237 + 7759 +63 
Derby 130,794 + 19,879 +180 
ee rea eee ea 
Southampton raLa7e + 7556 re 
Souchen 119,012 + 14,188 +13 6 
Gateshead riots T 409 t 3 s 
ern 116,917 + 7,029 +64 
a 114,663 ++ 20,126 +213 
Stockport eke x $828 Let 
South Shields 108 sae nae 
Huddersfield ee sce eam a ete 
ey roy, 21 + 12,774 +134 
Burnley 106 a2 t es is 6 
brough 104,767 + 13,465 aa) 8 
# :. 101,553, 4] — 3,397 33 
wi z + 12,141 414, 4 
: 9 + 141 +1 
1° 92. + 68s + 66 
Northampton * 91,42! + 8314 +10 0 
Worn + 3,043 t A 5 
Newport (Mon) Sor tear 4 
News 33,691 + 16,421 +24 4 
Noe ce 82,282 + 4,368 + 3 
Meshpe Tydfil or.c7e + 11,241 +160 
Bournemouth ee BEL yes i? 
Reading 78,67. + 18,912 +317 
Gnmsby Re qyeer ta 5 
Grimsby 74659 + 11,g2t +18 3 
arraagton 73:93 + 7,302 +110 
Smethwick Ey) $ 808 £35 4 
Bootle Pen} + 16,155 +29 6 
West Bromwich ess t Me a9 
Wert Harelopsel é 332 + 3,357 +49 
Barrow-in-Furness 63778 t eis Po:y 
Rotherhare 63.770 + 6,184 +107 
Hastiogs & 483, + 8,134 +150 
Tynemouth seas | + $358) yu5 
y 5 7 
Bury ool 58,648 + “bio tT 
Lincoln oss | tego | | Td 
Great Yarm . S89 ae 
Oxon Pet + 8 | $73 
-astbourne ¥ 3 
Eantbourn 2 +. bes | abe 
Baie 5r, +° 31560 +74 
Dud 58.079 + 24346 +48 
Bath 50,721 + 882 +18 
Ete gees | tie | toh 
Be om Trent 48, + 1479 +313 
. a 48,266 = 2,120 -~49 
Chester pier t cr ; 73, 
I 
Lanterbury 24,626 = 273 -1 4 
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Table VII—Other Large English and Welsh Towns. 




















Increase or De- Increase 
Population | eset Set Gent Population | crease 3) Par ont 
‘Bort. ‘Intercensal Period be- Torr. ‘Intercensal Period be- 
‘tween z¢07 and r9zr ‘tween igor and 911 
Willesden . 154,214 + 343 61,222 +85.3 
Rhondda: . | 152,781 +33 57.497 tS 3 
Tottenham 137,418 +338 56,338 +3 
East Ham . 133,487 + 390 55,631 +25 0 
ion. 124,735 +21 54,966 +32 0 
Walthamstow | 124,580 + 31.0 53.351 + 
Hornsey. 84,592 +174 52,252 +222 
Kings Nontield| + 
and Northfie! 1,153 et 52,154 +1 
Wallasey . 78,504 + 465 51,511 +6 ; 
Iford ", 78,188 + 896 50,830 +172 
Aston Manor . | 75,029 — 30 50,751 +128 
Handsworth et 610 t 3 6 50,61 $332 
Imonton 1797 2 49.97 373 
Southend-on-Sea! 62,713 +117 3. 








Agriculture.—According to returns of 1912, out of a total area of 37,143,953 acres 
for England and Wales, the average under all crops and grass was 27,169,462, a decrease 
of 0.3 per cent on the returns for the preceding year. The genéral Table VIIE for the 
United Kingdom is given for purposes of comparison (increase or decrease per cent on 
the preceding year following the total acreage in brackets). 


Table VIII. 










England and Wales. Treland. 














Seca Cope Sgobssats B | agsa.} | weakens 8 





Clover and Rotation 








TASSCS 
Permanent Pasture. 


Live stock in England and Wales was returned as follows:—horses 1,406,099 (--1.0); 
cattle 5,841,908 (~—1 2); sheep 18,053,584 (—6 0); Pigs 2,496,358 (5.8). 
return published in June 1912 (Census of Production i relating to the year ending 
June 4, 1908, sets down the value of the produce of British agriculture at £150,800,000, as 
shown in Table IX. 

















Table IX. 
England and Wales.| Scotland. Great Britain. 
Farm Cropst . ee £ 40,200,000 £ 6,400,000 £ 46,600,000. 
Fruit, Flowers and Timber. 4700 /000 000 5,200,000. 
Animals... wet 50,800,000 10,600,000 61,400,000 
Boh die Swe syed 2,100,000 ‘$00,000 2,600,000 
Dairy Produce. . . . . 23,500,000 4,500,000 30,000,000 
Poultry. 2. 1. 2 2 2 8 4:350,000 650,000 5,000,000 
TotalSales . . . we £127,650,000 £23,150,000 | £150,800,000, 

\ Hay area. 


* Pasture and mountain grazing. 

* This census was ided for by the Census of Production Act, 1906. It is under the 
direction of the Board of Trade, and the first census was taken in 1908, The results 00 far 
as applying to agriculture were issued by the Board of Agriculture. 

4 The total vali f farm grown in is calculated at {125,000,000, but the 
portion actually sold realised (as shown in Table IX) 46,600,000, Se ee eter of the 
produce being used to feed the stock and maintain the fertility of the land. 
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A further return of the Census of Production analysed the labour employed on the farms 
of Great Britain (Table X). 














Table X. 
Males. Females, | Total. 

Membera of Family 5 13,000 189,000 502,000 
Other Persons 37000 95,000 871,000 
Total permanently employed =. 889,000 284,000 | 1,173,000 
Temporary Labourers ae 127,000 40,000 167,000 
piers. % << at : 500,000 
Grand Totat teats 1,840,000 





The gross output amounted to head if occupiers are included and temporary 
labourers excluded | Engines Sanaa ie agtculcural pursuits numbered sac4go Rah & 
t . Of 213,525. 

"The number ol agricultural holdings in the United Kingdom, as returned by the Census 
of Production, is shown in Table XI. 


Table XI.—Agricultural Holdings, 1908. 








: 00. Above 300 
ae oe ee 
England. 8; 165,26 109,830 14,651 
ae Raat Berd to; Bs 30 
Scotland 18,136 34,001 23,13! 2 
Treland 61,730 364,549 90,617 


The censug of production has rendered available a mass of statistics which have not 
previously been compiled Thus it is now possible to view the estimated production of 
sro 7 fonder of their gross value for Great Brttarn in 1908, the principal being shown in 
‘able XI. 


Toble XII.—Crops, 1908. 






Value in 








juantity. Thou- juantity. Thou- 
Sues 2) eek maunceae tr 
Turni ind, Tons 3,918,000 892 
‘Swedes | Tons 23,768,000 | £23,768 ag Pode ete 


‘ons 8,995,000 | 7,196 
rs. 1,161,000 | 1,735, 
‘ons 224,300 | 5,490 

765,000 1,130 


es 
Meadow Hey |" 8313,000 | "16-496|| Mas 
ats rs. 15, 000 1, 
Clover and “Seed| as - 
Sie 


Tons 3,507,000 | 12,712 
Straw ‘7,000,000 | 12,660, ‘ons 23,540 | 1,059 
Wheat Qrs 6,567,000 |_ 10,370 as 41,450 | 1,036 


Below the tabulated category follow cabbage £760,000; vetches or tares £439,900; nuts 
and mixed orchard fruits £406,000; plums £357,000; a group of vegetables including arti- 
chokes, cucumbers, marrows, etc., 000; raspberri 000; Jucerne £276,000; 
mixed smail fruits £252,000; rye £220,000 and gooseberries {208,000.' Between £200,000 
and {£100,000 follow cherries, rape, rhubarb, carrots, crops under glass, crops for seed, 
flowers and shrubs, mustard and onions; between {100,000 and {50,000 pears, kohi rabi, 
black currants, broccoli and cauliflower, celery, red currants and Brussels sprouts; and below 
the last figure asparagus, parsnips, lettuce, seakale, kale, beetroot (but the subsequent exten- 
sion of beet cultivation should be borne in mind), buckwheat, maize, and flax. 

It is found that the number of cattle slaughtered for meat in Great Britain was 489,000; 
calves 639,000; sheep 7.838.000; lambs 1,915,000, and pigs 4,418,000. The total iitish 
su ‘meat amounted to 1,051 ‘tons, an average supply per ot the 
population of Great Britain of 6° f of beet and veal, 14-5 By of mutton and lamb and 
17.5 tb of pig-meat (total 58.3 1B), the of imports In the same year (2908) being 
20.44 Ib of beef and veal, 11.23 ‘mutton and i ‘lamb, 18.69 of pig-meat (total 50.36 1b). 

A “farm-yard censua” has also been taken, which so far as concerns birds is eummarized 
in Table xii, the interesting i for Ireland being added. Table XIV gives 
Particulars of dairy produce, and Table XV those of timber. 
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Table XIII 
| Fowls Ducks Geese | Turkeys 
England 25,962,000 2,395,000 494,000 541,000 
Wal A 2,287,000 274,000 192,000 87,000 
Scotland 4,107,000 294,000 26,000 69,000 
Treland i 17,664,000 | 3,477,000 | 1,838,352 | 1,0$1,667 
Eggs produced (Gt_Bntain) 1,108,483,000 | 27,260,000 | 1,724,000 | 1,826,000 
Table XIV.—Desry Produce, 1908. 
‘Milk Acemet Dairy Produce Sold 
produced 

reduced | in Dai Whole Mitt | Cram [Butter | Cheeve | Stam Melk 
wie Ferokocs | ag | SERgor| Maheas | sissee] Sse sow 
‘Scotland 179 427 000 492 sp 620.000 ($904,090 | $911 000 113 008 | 6 815 000 
Value I £24 820.000 | £599 000 | £2 940.000 | £1,400,000 








Table XV.—Timber, 1908 





‘Trees felled for sale or sold standing 
Great Britan, 








7c 
| Qaeiy | vate 

Comsfereus Weeds ry 
Scots Pine 3 c00 | 3 f9s.000 | 81 eon 
Earch $45.00 | 3 ro0.000 | x44 000 
Gebers and Muxed 11200] 87000 | 12,000 
Total 

Broad Leowd Woods 
Onk 219 000 | 3604000 | 237 000 
Beech Ba,n00 | 1 349.000 | $1,000 
Bereh 
Others and Mixed 


66000 | 520000 | 15.000 


Asb jt 000 }7 000. 
Ba $36 | See | tee 


Total $08 ooo | 74 845,000 | $98 000 





‘Mired Consfetous and Broad Leaved 
Lee Pat_props Faggots Small 
" 
‘Tanning, Card Wood, &e 201,000 
#20 000 


Development Commission.—The Development Commission was instituted in May 
roro under the provision of the Development and Road Improvement Fund Acts of 
that and the previous year. It consists of eight commissioners appointed for ten years, 
one (who is eligible for re-appointment) tetiring every two years. In the order in which 
they were to retire, the commissioners were as follows: Mr. H. J. Davies, Sir S. Eardley 
Wilmot, Mr, M. A. Ennis, Mr. W. S. Haldane, Mr, A. D, Hall, F.R.S., Mr. Sidney Webb, 
Lord Richard Frederick Cavendish (chairman) and Sir Francis Hopwood (vice-chair- 
man). Mr. Vaughan Nash, who had been private secretary to the Prime Minister, 
Mr, Asquith, succeeded to the vice-chairmanship in 1912, The function of the Com- 
mission is to consider the development of agriculture and other economic resources of 
the kingdgm and to advise the Treasury as to the disposal of grants and loans for purposes 
connected with agriculture, forestry, reclamation of land, rural transport other then 
roads, canals, harbours and fisheries. The sums available are partly voted by parlia- 
ment, partly "charged on the consolidated fund, and partly received by way of interest 
on and repayment of loans, and of profits received (if so provided) on works started by a 
grant or loan from the Commission. 

A griculiural Progress.'—In Norfolk the inception of sugar-beet growing on a consider- 

1 See also “Agriculture” in Part I of the YEaR-Boox. 


Total Acreage of Woodland 
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able scale is the outstanding agricultural development. A large sugar-beet factory at 
Cantley, on the banks of the Yare, some ter. niles from Norwich, was opened in 1912. 
Despite the torrential rains in August of that year, samples of Norfolk-grown beet yielded 
as much as the average yield of roots grown in Holland. Farmers who have at first 
looked askance at the new venture, have since offered land freely. Beet-sugar experi- 
ments have also been made in Kent and Sussex: the Maidstone Farmers’ Club reported 
in 1912 that satisfactory crops could be grown, and in Sussex it was proposed to form 
a company to develop the industry on condition that 2000 acres should be placed under 
the crop for five years. A factory has been established at Hayle in Cornwall. 


Recently tobacco growing has been inaugurated at Methwold in south-west Norfolk on 
a soil previously thought valueless, except for game preservation. Some experts are of the 


opinion that this may turn out to be one of the most promising experiments in East Anglian 
agriculture. In the protracted di of 1911 the Methwold tobacco prospered well, but 
in the wet summer of 1912 it ou even better, the sandy, porous soil absorbing rain 





very quic! 

Shdavy Canoe Werkioumiatond Hampshire agriculturists and market gardeners owing 
to the dry summer of rgt1 and the long continued rains of 1912, but the cultivation of straw- 
berries did well. The fruit is grown at Swanwick and at Sarisbury, and is sent to market a 
week or more before the Kent crop. In some cases the plantations yielded a profit of £50 
an acre, the culture not being confined to small holdings, but carried on extensively on large 
farms where strawberries have displaced some of the usual crops. The Hampshire County 
Council purchased 264 acres at Sparsholt near Winchester, for use as a farm school, and have 
established a system of agricultural scholarships. : : ae 

Considerable disturbance in the agricultural industries of Cheshire and Shropshire is 
reported owing to the change in ownership of thousands of acres of agricultural land through 
owners of great estates putting them on the market. 

A wide scheme for the reclamation of waste lands in the north of the Isle of Man, the 
creation of small holdings, and the development of an export trade in the produce to English 
markets, has been under consideration. 

In the ditection of agricultural education mention may be made of the extension of facil- 
ities by the university of Bristol in adjacent counties. A large technical school with an 
agricuftural department has been established by the Essex Education Committee. The 
new buildin : of the Cheshire Agricultural College and Norris Midworth Museum were 
opened on July 22, 1912. 

Per Clement Stephenson, F.R.C.V.S., in-February 1912, gave {5000 towards buildings 
for a new agricultural department at Armstrong », Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Mining and Manufactures.—Table XVI shows the total number of persons employed 
at mines in the four divisions of the United Kingdom in rg11. A 


Table XVI.—Miners, 1911. 



































England. | Scotland. | Wales. Ireland. Total. 

Number, 2... 6). «| 712,429 147,365 | 313,838 5,469 1,179,101 

Inc. or Dec. on 1910 - | +8531 | 481 | 46,981 | +150. | $15,181 

Inc. or Dec. percent... | +1.2% | -0.33% | +2 2% | +2.3% | +1-3% 

~ quantities « produced in 1911 ‘ngdo 
‘Table XVII. bits if 
Table X VII.—Mineral Production, 1911. 

= Increase 

‘Tons, 1oxr. ‘Tons, r911- | pecreese 

= | urote 

Coal... . . | 271,891, 2,280,248 |+ 3.6 

Fron Ore. we. peices 2,082,688 |+ 1.5 

Clay and Shale. | 13,835.03 23,910 |—16.3, 

Limestone (not Chalk) ) 12,1 7:746 i+ 2.2 

Igneous Rocks. 3.153 |—20.9 

109 |—43.3 

Chal 17,652 |-+57 0 

2,752 (55 3 
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Coal.—The production of coal and its value in the four divisions of the United 
Kingdom in 1910 is given in Table XVHI. 


Table XVIII.—Coa! Productions, 1910. 
Engtand. | Wales. | Scotland. |Ireland.| Total. 














Tons. ~ | 183.973.511] 39,104,583 | 41.335.132 | 79,802 | 264,453,028 
Inc, or Dec. on 1909. | +437,115| —1.335.576 | +1,566,767 | ~9,590| -+658,716 
Value. . + | £72,301,746] 21,934,121__|_ 14,097,798 | 43,902 | 108,377,567 





Table XIX shows the coal production and value for the chief producing counties of Eng- 
land and Wales. p 
Table XIX.—Counties Producing Coal, 1910. 














Tons. | Yaivest Tons. | Vaest 
Eyguano— £4 PE Tae how 
ester... 348, 142,21 Somerset . . | 1,208,041 598, 
Cumberland - octoaet 791.883 |} Stafford. : | | 14,009,765 | 5,136,914 
erby . . . | 17,276,941 | 6,182,773 || Warwick . .4 4,654,330 | 1,590,231 
Durham =. . | 39,431,598 | 15,710,205 || Worcester . . 658,397 227,696 
Gloucester. . | 1,477,150 + 726,26§ || Yorkshire . . | 38,300,000 | 14,612,632 
Lancaster . . | 23,417,91, 9,935,159 |WALES:— 
Leicester. . 2.795 121 977,594 || Brecon. . . 738,725 412,§27 
Monmouth — . | 13,006,275 | 6,340,559 || Carmarthen . | 2,135,304 { 1,192,856 
Northumberland, 13,121,691 | 4,993,897 || Denbigh . . ago) 370 | 1,067,001 
Nottingham). | 11,180,353 1888295 Leet 12, 331,77; 
Shropshire . 837,541 324,547 || Glamorgan. | 32,878,827 | 18,905,321 


Coal was exported from the United Kingdom to the amount of 62,000,000 tons in 1910 
and 64,600,000 in 1911; while in addition 19,525,000 tons in 1910, and 1 264,000 in 1911, 
were shipped on steamers engaged in foreign trade. Table XX shows the chief receiving 
countries. 

Table XX.—Countries Receiving British Coal. 2 








Value Quantity } Value 

£ Tons. < 
Italy. 2. 1. $347,887 $:264.829 1,909,230 
France . 51346:234 2,616,632 | 1,743,488 
Germany 4,438,255 2,854,630 | 1,516,181 
Sweden. 2,284,240 » 1 1 1 | rrt00§8 | 1.344.390 
Argentina 3 2,201,102 |) Holland. . . . | 2,256,449 | 1,161,288 
Spain. : 2,057,844 || Norway. _._| 2,120,089 | 1,052,560 





A national strike of miners lasted from March 1 to April 6, 1912 (see under History 
above). The following report from the northern coal-fields may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of some of its effects. The Northumberland Miners’ Association disbursed in strike 
pay £156,000, its total funds, including investments from which it had been deriving 
£4000 annually in interest. The funds of the Durham Miners’ Association, amounting 
to over £400,000, were also seriously depleted. The loss to colliery owners and to 
trades dependent on coal supplies was enormous. This strike occurred during a period 
of prosperity. Northumberland miners’ wages in August 1912 were 36 per cent above 
the 1879 basis—the highest recorded for many years previously. 

In the week ending July 13, 1912, the King and Queen travelled in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire to inspect the social end industrial life of the people, including Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Rotherham, and many colliery centres, among them Cadeby Colliery, 
Conisborough, which they visited on heering of a series of explosions which occurred on 
July 9, t912, resulting in the lose of 86 lives. Among those killed were Mr. W. H. Pick- 
ering, chief inspector of mines for Yorkshire, Mr. H. R. Hewitt, government inspector 
for Sheffield, and Mr. J. Y. Tickle, government inspector of Doncaster. 
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A remarkable colliery development has taken place in the Doncaster district in the last 
two years. Numerous pits have been sunk, and coal has been reached in several of them. 
Former villages have grown into populous places, and Doncaster is becoming the centre of 
a pulation. ‘in, the developments which have taken place in the neighbouring 
north lottingham coalheld have largely altered the industrial character of that part of the 
country. Within a radius of five of Mansfield eleven collieries have been sunk, and 
twenty others in the ten-mile limit. The Mansfield collicry itself was responsible for the 
output of 1585.876 tons in 1917, an increase of 40,756 tons over the previous year: The 
beautiful “Dukeries” have been’ invaded, and in 1912 negotiations were completed for a 

it between Warsop and the forest village of Budby, to be known as the Welbeck Colliery. 
‘0 cope with this advance the Mi ‘tramways have been extended, and a new railway, 
touching that town and Sutton, is in course of construction. 

Progress has been made in the Kent coalfield, and four new seams were reported as 
proved within the boundary of the Kent Coal Concessions, Ltd, in August 1911. 

The outlook in the South Wales coal was better towards the close of 1912 than it had 
been for some time, In 19x the trade suffered on account of a succession of strikes which 
probably affected this district more than any other. Thus while there was an increase of 
shipments of coal from the United Kingdom, there was a decline from South Wales. The 
details of foreign shipments were as follows:—Cardiff, 16,127,777 tons (dec. 829,979): New- 
port, 4,324,917 tons (inc, $50,555): Swansea, 2,929,982 tons (inc. 218,788); Port Talbot, 
1,650,538 tons (inc. 65,858). e Coast wise trade wae as follows:—Cardiff, 2,644,520 tone 
(dec. 222,912); Newport, 689,960 tons (dec. 48,781); Swansea, 272,331 tons (dec. 39,516); 
Port Talbot, 164.791 tons (dec. 18,350). These decreases are unusual and due entirely to 
the unrest in the labour world, Their significance may be realized from the fact that the 
output of one coalfield despite the strike amounted to 50,200,000 tons as compared with 
Ft 982 tons in 1910, and that the number of ns employed in one coalfield has risen 
from 150,394 in 1901 to 213,252 in 1910. The North Wales coal mines have been holding 
their own, whereas metallilerous mines and slate quarries have been doing badly, 


Other Minerals-—Metals were obtained from British ores as in Table XXI. 




































7 Table XXI.—British Metals, 1910. 
Tron, Copper. | Silver. | Gold. 
. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Oz | Oz 
Quantity. . | 4,975,735 | _4:797 449 | 136,665 | 2,427 
: £ 
Value. 2. 17.068 812 z38ho2s 283,194 oo.823 its dss 8,088 
Tron.—The production of iron-ore in the chief producing counties of England in 1910 is 
shown in Table XXII. Wales produced 41,455 tons (percentage of total U.K., 0.3). 
Table XXII—Counties Producing Iron-ore. 
Pes Percent: 
Tons. | of Total UK. | Tons. | of Total UK. 
England... | 14,471,108 ° Northampton . | 2,649, 17.4 
Cutaberland . Tila st 38 Oxford nd ies f 
Lancashire . . | 408,090) 2.7 Rutland , . | 242,291 1.6 
Leicester. . | — 560,410) 3-7 Stafford | | 913,006 6.0 
Lincolnshire. |_ 2,128,167 40 Yorkshire |. | 6,198,411 40.7 








‘Salt-—Affecting the Cheshire salt industry, a parliamentary bill was promoted in 
1gt2 by the Cheshire County Council, and other bodies, to restrict the conveyance of 
brine by pipe from the salt thanufacturing areas of Northwich and Winsford to Weston 
Point, which offers advantages of cheaper transport by Manchester Ship Canal and the 
combined manufacture of salt and electricity. {At Weston, it was stated, the Salt Union 
was receiving £15,000 a year from the sale of electricity made by steam going on its way 
to boil the brine). By the House of Lords’ Committee the Bill was rejected. Incident- 
ally there was mentioned a discovery of brine and large deposits of rock salt at Lymm, 

Tin.—The steady rise in the already high price of tin has maintained the prosperity 
of the Cornish: mines of established position, while the most noteworthy new progress 
has been the development of alluvial workings following on the success of this method 
of apelations on the Goss Moors. A large electric power station at Hayle is now supply- 
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ing current through west Cornwall from Camborne on the east to St. Just, with a branch 
to Penzance, on the west. The wires are carried across country on overhead standards. 
At present the chief users are the mines. The whole of the mining schools of Cornwall 
have been combined in one school of metalliferous mining at Camborne, and the local 
schools at Redruth, Truro and Penzance are now closed for mining education. 

Important developments are anticipated from the recent discovery of radium in the 
famous hot springs at Bath. A discovery of gold was reported in Jersey in 1911. 

Manufacturing Industries. The Midlands—In alt branches of trade in the Birming- 
ham district there has been an improvement during the past two years. The South 
Staffordshire iron trade has experienced a remarkable revival, The former preference 
of steel over iron has in many cases disappeared, whereas the open hearth process for 
steel has also regained favour, to the advantage of this district. In bars, billets and all 
other classes of semi-raw and finished material there have been repeated advances of 
selling prices, and during 1912 the price of pigiron moved slowly but steadily upwards, 
The insufficient supply and high price of coke has seriously handicapped the iron trade 
during the past year. Ironworkers have received several advances in wages. Foreign 
competition in bar iron, steel billets, etc., has diminished considerably during 1912. 

In the copper, brass and metal trades, there has been constant increasing activity. 
By the formation of associations and manufacturers combinations selling prices have been 
improved. Repeated advances in selling prices were declared in 1912, though without a 
corresponding increase in profits, pwing to the high prices of fuel and raw materials. 

‘The selling prices of metal bedsteads have been increased, through the formation of an 
alliance embracing all the principal factories, 

, The cycle and motor trades have increased in sperity. The trade in bicycles fell off 
a little in 1911 but revived in 1912, while the popularity of the motor cycle has greatly aug- 
mented business. Many motor car manufacturers have turned their attention to vehicles 
for heavy traffic; others, again, are making special efforts to juce cheap cars in order to 
meet American competition. The amalgamation of the Daimler Company (Coventry) 
with the Birmingham Small Arms Company has proved successful. 

‘The Birmingham gun trade has fully recovered its former prosperity. Both the home 
and the export demand for good sporting guns and rifles have steadily improved. Adifficulty 
is found, however, in obtaining skil men. Belgian and other foreign competition has 


been largely met by the designing of cheap machine-made guns with sta parte, 
The Gun Trade Technical School has been placed under the Birmingham Education 
Committee, though it still receives financial support from the ians of t! House. 


‘The jewellery trade of Birmingham has experie some fluctuations, but the a’ 
Soles of tanindas beats ta Lnareete Seal noe facaestes bie Looe oeal adosi 

In the button trade, which has suffered from changes in fashion, emy nt at the end 
of 1912 was exceedingly good. ‘Alll the fancy and miscellaneous trades have been busy. 

in all the metal ti wages have been advanced, the advances ranging from § to 20 
percent. Strikes have been comparatively few and unimportant. most notable was 
that of the Birmingham Small Arms Company's employés in October 1911, which affected 
aver. 3,000 persons ‘and lasted four weeks. It was ended by important concessions. 

Electrical engineering and trades accessory to it have grown enormously in the Mid- 
lands during the past two years, and export business has been unprecedentt 

In the saddlery and harness and general leather goods trades of Walsall, which was 
recently in a depressed state, there has been a return to prosperity especially in connexion 
with the expart trade. Prices have advanced considerably, not only on account of demand 
but also through the very large increase in the cost of leather and other materials. The 
engineering and hardware trades of the town and neighbourhood have also . 

‘At Coveniry the watch trade has been exceedingly busy owing to the growing ference 
for English-made watches. The artificial silk is increasing, and the general engineer- 
ing trates have done well, A lacge electrical industry appears Bkely ro grow up. 

‘The trade of Leicester shows progress, boot and shoe exports Being heavier than pre- 
viously, and hosiery and clastic webbing employing many hands. Large works for general 
electrical engineering constitute an important new industry in Northampion. The growing 
industries of Pelerborough include a large shop fitting factory. In Noltingham the tendency 
of lace-making firms to erect factories in ontlying icts has acted as a stimulus to new 
industries. louse and robe-making have become of great importance, engincering 
wood-working occupy much labour, and in 1912 there was introduced a new machine for 
the making of embroidery. It was announced in October 1912 that a large lace-manufactur- 
ing business would be removed from Beeston (Notts) to Raab in Hungary, as a result of 
the effect of hostile tariffs, and that facilities and remission from taxation had been granted 
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Committee, new industries have been introduced there, one of great importance being 


manufacture of filament electric lamps. The ironworks’ industry at Hawarden ge 
Flintshire, has continued to develop, mand fetleemeiers with it a len at Sealand has 
been partly built and occupied. her ironworks industry is flourisitog at. Ellesmere 


Port, Cheshire, where water-transit faalities have also developed corn milling, The popula- 
tion has increased in ten years by 6,091. 

Lancashire and Yorkskire.—New cotton mills are building in such centres as Turton, 
Leigh, Nelson, Hastenlae and Livesey (Blackburn), Haslingden, &c.; while steel works 
at Partington and salt works at Runcorn are to be included among other industrial 
developments, The Lancashire cotton trade enjoyed in 1911 its most prosperous year 
since 1907, and this prosperity was reflected in the iron-founding and engineering indus- 
tries which are more or less closely allied to the staple industry of the county. At the 
end of 1911, however, a dispute occurred in the cotton trade which was only brought 
toa close on January 20, r9r2, after a lock-out of the operatives lasting nearly a month, 
cE All the effield id indus ries “ve shows remarkable acdvity, the sole of trade it fe the 

st three years larger, than at almost period. them- 
selves ‘guna infnger of trade marks, a apecial fund of of 415, 000 has been "ralved by manu- 
facturers, and several prosecutions have been successfully initiated. A new called 
the Sheffield several prosecutions Society was formed in 1910. Many new or mills ‘have 
been erected at Huddersfield, where the cloth and other trades have been active. 

Northern, Counties ~Ship-building on the north-east coast from Blyth to the Tees 
has reached a very high point, 349 vessels of 1,071,743 tons being launched in 1911, 
compared with 226 vessels of 654,789 tons in ro10. After an interval of five years the 
“blue riband ” for the largest amount of construction by one firm in the United King- 
dom came to the Tyne in 1911, this distinction being obtained by Messrs. Swan, Hunter 
and Wigham-Richardson, whose production aggregated 125,050 tons. New methods of 
marine propulsion during the period under review include the geared turbine of Sir Charles 
Parsons, the Diesel oil engine, as exemplified in the Wallsend-built ship “ Toiler,” and 
the gas engined vessel “Holzapfel 1” built at South Shields. At the closc of 1912 Messrs, 
Swan, Hunter and Wigham-Richardson were building for a Scotch firm a vessel for the 
Canadian lakes on the new principle of a Diesel engine supplying electrical power. 

Naturally, » yrith ship- building s0 active in 1913, - sister pay of of marine engineeri 
was Gotrespond ingly brisk. One firm on the Tyne, Mesars. R. Hawthorn, Leslie a 
Co., held the record over the Kingdom for the the year, their he de of engines amounting to 
150,200 shaft horse, power, Since 1910 the us sections of labour engaged in ship-build- 
ing have had their wages increased three times, representing 3s. per man, Ship- 
yard workers’ discharge notes were discontinued at the request of ‘the Me et in Erehe early part 
of 1 33, and their demand, along with the engi es, is for an eight hours’ day. 

st Angha, etc.-Among recent indi lopments in this part of England are 
the ‘establishment of blast furnaces and paces mills at Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire, and of 
electric steel furnaces at Braintree, Essex. Among industries recently established at Chelms- 
ford are works of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and other: electrical works, the National 
Steam Car works, etc. At Rochester oe Socmen h for the manufecture of cement-making 


machinery were established by an Angio- firm in 1911. 
‘South Wale ~The sevival of promperty in the tia plate trade which began in 1898 con- 
tinues unchecked. The annu: paid in wages to South Wales tin plate workers is 


tow about £2,300,000"" OF the 569 mille ‘on the manufacture of tin plates in Ei 
land and Wales o6 per cent are situated in Glamorgan, Carmarthen and Monmouth, fa 


Ig11 the Welsh tin plate trade broke all 

Labour Exchanges—The system of pewny exchanges was inaugurated on February 
1, 1910, By the end of roxs there were 261 exchanges at work, and during that year 
the number of vacancies notified by employers was 757,109, and the number filled by 
the exchanges was 589,770. The demand for workers exceeded the supply in the cotton, 
woollen and worsted trades, as well as, during certain seasons of the year, in the coach 
building and engineering trades and the Clyde ship-building industry, while female 
workers were also found scarce in the clothing and laundry industries. 

Fisheries-—The great herring industry at Yarmouth bas now a fleet of 1000 boats, 
principally steam drifters. A Yarmouth boat broke all records in September 1912 with 
a haul of 320,000 herrings, a catch that realised £520. Not less than 10,000 fishermen 
are.apgaged in the Yarmouth fishery. In the season of 1911 the catch at Yarmouth 
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totalled just upon 550,000,000 herrings, but the catch in 1912 exceeded that and all pre- 
vious records. Protests have lately been made against the practice of trawling for 
herrings and the consequent destruction of immature fish; the matter was the subject 
of a deputation to the president of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries (Mr. Runci- 
man) in October 1912, and the difficult questions involved may result in legislation and 
international action. A movement has been started to organize steam trawling on co- 
lonial fishing grounds in connection with Grimsby. A new trawling industry was ini- 
tiated at the port of Blyth at the beginning of 1912. A considerable number of Cornish 
fishing boats have been fitted with motors, including some of the larger eraft engaged on 
mackerel fishing in the Mount’s Bay ports, and new boats for the pilchard and inshore 
fisheries are being built with these engines along the south coast of Cornwall, especially 
in the eastern ports, and in Devonshire. 

For the English and Welsh fisheries the total weight of wet fish landed in 1911 was 14,418,- 
904 cwt., and the total value £8,051,486, representing an increase in comparison with the 
Previous year of practically 10 per cent in weight, but only 1 per cent in valne. The prin- 
cipal fish were—cod 2,: rs 182 cwt. (£1,291,095); Kalocts 2,114,287 cwt. (£1 (269,432); 
herring 4.09500 76 cwt. 174,065); plaice 986,165 cwt. (985,098 8); hake 732,365 cwt. 

£564,769); one 61,817 cwt. Sage: om The total value of shell- ich was £273,012, making 


& grand total value for all fish of £8,324,498 (an increase of 3.7 per cent on the ave for 
1906-10). ‘The principal shell-fish were 4,785,984 crabs (£54, (034)3.579 570, 4 Ie lobsters (£27,- 
435); 26,358,155 oysters (£79,773). The imports of fish into the iogdom sed 


10 per cent in value in I91T, to £3,906,020, whereas the exports ted fresh fish increased 
By 66 pee cent to £1, 308,295, and noe! ‘of cured or salt fish by 5 per cent to £5,118,825. 

Commerce.—British trade has had three “ record” years in 1910, 1911 and 1912, 
each surpassing all others before it in the figures for imports andexports. Those for 
1911 are analysed below; but the totals for ror2, as disclosed by the final monthly 
Board of Trade returns issued on January 7, 1913, may first be given. The imports 
were valued at £744,896,514 (nearly 65 million pounds more than 1911), the British 
exports at £487,434,092 (over 33 millions more) and re-exports at {111,837,905 (over 
g millions more), the total exports being {599,271,907 (over 42 millions more). It 
may be useful to show by comparison with previous years the enormous expansion that 
his gee n places as shown by the import and export figures (in million pounde), in 

ritish trade:— 


1912, I9TI. 1910. 1907, 1902, 1897. 
Imports . . . . . 744 680 678 645 $28 451 
Total Exports . 536534 STZ, 349-294 
British Exports 454 430 426 283 234 


It will be seen that in fifteen years the exports of purely British products have more 

than doubled. 

During 1912 the principal increases in imports were recorded in the following groups:~~ 
rain an sour, + £12,746,268; non-dutiable food and drink (other than meaty grain’ and 
lour), + £3 678,390; tobacco, +E 1,088,933; wood and timber. Ft a.abo, be 
+ £9,083,446; textile materials o. than cotton and wool, + £3,967,03 
+ £2,397,031} hides and undressed datas, tBOis, 386; iron and steel, 

ae 7 43,618, G54} cutlery and hardware, ding’ boot as machinery, + £1,052,082; 
chemicals, dyes etc. + £1,150,501; leather, exch és and shoes, + £2,115,826; rail- 
care, mator vehicles etc., + £1.351,322. The tonal ioerease £64,738,987 for the year 
It divided broadly under Raw materials etc. abety 1672, Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
i 
ee 












pane £19,943, 700, F Food, Drink and Tobacco, 6,805,989, and miscellaneous, £434,616. 
In British exports e chief increases were in the foll rea groups: food and drink (other 
than grain, flour ur and hot + £2.462,5725 Coals coke an fuel, + £4,137.420; wool, + for6,- 
74; iron and steel and their manufactures, + £4,898,626; other metals, and their manu- 
tures, -+ £1,276,613; electrical goods, + £1,550,503; machinery, + £2,201,094; new 
Hh 1 + £1,368,784; fotton yarns, + {2,16 ; yarns other than cotton, wool and silk, 
3764875 pparel, ee ELB92 758: +i ,019,621; railway cars, motor vehicles 
te + £1,641,; 1s. Th ‘total increase of 14,704 15 divided broadly under Articles 
wholly or mais ufactured, £22, we seatestals and articles ea G08 unmanu- 
factured, £5,702 1023) , Drie a I Tobacco, Biplagat 

‘he increase in trade was reflect 

ied those in ro11 by renee rie ond 





Miscellaneous 
ips enter Soargoes 
ith cargoes by 2, 74 a 
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‘The appointment was announced in April 1912, of a royal commission to inquire 
into the natural resources and improvement of the trade of the Empire, following 
upon a resolution passed at the Imperial Conference in May 1911. The following 
were appointed: for the United Kingdom, Lord Inchcape (Chairman), Sir Edgar Vincent, 
Sir Charles John Owens, Sir H. Rider Haggard, Mr. Tom Garnett (of Manchester), and 
Mr. William Lorimer (of Glasgow); for Canada, Mr. George Eulas Foster, minister of 
trade and customs; for Australia, Mr. Donald Campbell, formerly a member of the 
legislatute of South Australia; for New Zealand, Sir Joseph George Ward, recently 
prime minister of the Dominion; for South Africa, Sir David de Villiers Graaf, minister 
of posts and telegraphs; for Newfoundland, Mr. Edgar Bowring, M.L.C. 


Imporl and Export Trade (United Kingdom, 1911).—The total imports into the United 
Kingdom in 1911 were valued at £680,157,527, an increase of {1,900,503 (-+0.27 per cent) 
onig1o. Of this total, British possessions contributed £171,453,587 (an increase of {815,971 
or fect per cent), and foreign countries edit 1940 (an increase of £1,084 54 2, OF -FO.2 

bent, ‘The total exports in 1911 were at £556, 878.432, an fata tL 2,732,615 
pie certenthaa wie OFe ish possessions took £169,745,187 (an inerease 
12,289,983, oF -+7.2 per cent), foreign countries {387,133,245 (an increase of £10,- 

8 +7- it), and b ti £387,133, & £10,- 

a (682, or -+2.69 per ceat). The proportion per head of population of the value of imports 
fe ‘the United Klngdom tn 1910 was £15:2:1, and in 1911, £18:0:4; that of exports of 
native produce Pein Pee in 1910, and 119.8 8 ‘was {9:11:8 in 910 
and £10.0:7 in 1911, and that of net imports (i. e. 

.oinigtt. Bullion and specie are excluded. Table 
possessions, and Table XXIV with foreign countnes, 


















fia 21§:10 in 1910 and 
ows the trade with 





Table XXIII —Imports from and Exports to Britssh Possesssoms, 1911. 





From and To « |  Tmports. ree core | Exports. | Joe Dee 
India and*Ceylon sath 837 +308 437 | 36 - 051 | +7, - 497 
Straits Settlements, Malaya and 
Hong Kong 15,485, +1,748,! an 8,125,232 | — 399,414 
Africa 44,100,576 | — 775,083 | 27,527.24 | 11,171,163 
Canada and Newfoundland 139,706 | — 833, rs 23,406,417 | — Bit a 
West Indies . 2,573,821 | — 672,83) 4,280,239 | + 3) 54 
Australia . 39,104,966 | + 528,675 | 34,540,276 | +3,467,65. 
New Zealand 17,850,063 | —3,092,601 | 10,599,700 | +1,197,141 
Other British Possessions 3,971,494 | + $20,033 | 4,766,976 | — 306,946 





Table XXIV.—Imports from and Exports to Foresgn Countries, 1911. 

















Inc. or Dec. Inc, or Dec. 

rom and To Imports. | ‘on roro. | Exports. | ‘on igi0, 

£ £ £ £ 

Argentina. oa 27,248,185 | 1,684,872 | to,sabitor | 387.6, 

Austria-Hi_ gary 1,517,059 | + 158,194 | 6,040,801") + 916,71 
Beigian Congo 35,891 | — 17,526 269,218 | + 116,079 
Belgium 7 - 35,311,610 | 42,621,428 | 22,237,494 | +1,160,146 
razil 10,777,535 | -6740.202 | 12,442,100 | 4.420.278 
Bal tia” : + 223,408 | 1,004,492 | + 248,837 
Chile . : $8 — 800,724 | 6,641,206 | + 708,745 
hina : soe = Z 9a 12.257.197 | 2.940.075 
jomt 1,104,133 | — ‘113,41 
Cuba and ! orto Rico “man 494.887 2eeraes | + 247.633 
Denmark, a dependencies 21,2; pistes 6,027,376 | — 120,203 
Egypt 21,501,923 | + 474,530 | 10,446,651 | +1,563,866 
Ecuador. 331,510 { — 15,393 6,182 | + 315,264 
France 49,072,193 | —2,252,165 | 36,091,159 | 42,119,763 
French. pe sessions (excluding ae 508,629 6 
-acific, . 2,252,181 133,990 | 2,508, — 23,647 
Ger: tins 43,167,314 Tighe 57,424,693 | +2,513,336_ 
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Table XXIV —Imports from and Exports to Foresgn Counirses, 1911.—Continued 
Inc or 
From and To Imports | 185 07,00° | Exports |S, %gre” 
German West Africa 161.996 | — 51.357 | 476.005 | + 46.088 
Greece 5D agtgs92 + 6,056 | 1,752,706 Bas 178, Sigs : 
fayti and St Domingo 176,033 75.455 | | 423,943 on 
Hellead 42,626,723 | +2,204,381 | 18,026,566 | — 
(Dutch possessions m 
Indian Seas) 4:210,309 | +1,161,046 | 5,502,911 | +1,398,305 
Italy + 97,803 | 14,579,733 | + 111,383 
Yepan 1,480,991 | 12,132,652 | +1,743,244 
fexico and Centra! America 9,722 | 4'038,838 | + hon 
Morocco 234,806 | 1384976 | + 351,593 
Norway 351,915 | 5:325,866 | + 785,663 
Pacific Islands (various) 9,735 | 247,356 | + 74,604 
Panama jor 508,789 | + 73,007 
1a 195,561 335,766 | + 85,023 
Philippine Islands and Guam 178 367 ‘ 035,483 — 184,608 
Portugal 203,765 gee + 49,712 
« (Atores, Madera, Africa) S08 | 3: 28 77 | — 817,124 
Rumama +3,285,686 | 2,788,911 | + 908,862 
Russia — 2,001,533 | 22,316,679 | +1,095,952 
Siam — "368,266 1053 490 + 3o5:873 
Spain — 264,790 | 6067 849 | + 652, 
‘anary Isles 29,374 |, 1,616,459 | + 134,391 
ween 80,810 | 7,474,777 | — 307.7% 
Trpolt 497 132,081 | + ° 7, 
a 88,650 505,940 | + 51,595 
Turl 28,227 | 9,729 690 | + 897,215 
United States +4,467,618 | 56,098,927 | —6,082,959 
Uruguay 309,161 | 2,985,662 | + 1193, 
Venezuela 159, + 116,363 | 1,104,467 | + 289,634 
Other Foresgn Countnes 1036 167 25,774 1,873 35% 1 + 210,713 




















Table XXV shows the declared value of the principal articles imported, 


Table XX V —Imports, rorr 











Ine (+) Tne (+) 
or oF 
101 Dee (-) 191 Dec (—) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
on 1910 om 1910 
Food, drink, etc — £ £ 
Grain and Flour 78 760, — 20 || Hides and Skins 11,106,664 | —13.9 
Meat 49 yaad +17] Metalhc ores excluding| 
Butter 24,600 619 +08 iron 8,859,967 | — 1.4 
Sugar 586,839 | + 8 2 || Iron ore, etc 5,799,162 | — 7.5 
Tea 12,983 377 | +14 0 || Manufactured Arts 
Wine 4,159,756 | — 211) des— 
Coffee 2,450,177 | + 6 2 || Yarns and textile fab- 
Fish (Cured or Salted) | 2,994,778 | —11 2 nics 42,202,598 | +03 
Cocoa and Chocolate | 3,032,443 | + 4 4 || Metal (excluding tron 
Apples 2,232,992 | + 20 || and steel) 27,581,244 | +11 6 
Oranges 2,983,986 +51] Leather 12,227,521 | + 34 
Bananas 1,337,086 | + 8 1 11,411,060 | + 13 
Tobacco 5,284,918 | +15 3 | Iron and Steel (not 
Raw Matertals — machinery) + « | 12,133,854 | +22 5 
Cotton 74155514 | — 02 S745 74 550 +25 
Wool 36,037,451 35 Machinery - +29 0 
Oils etc 35,047,549 7 || Cutlery, “ Hardware, 
Wood and Timber 25,621,171 | — 15 etc ~ | 5:273,043 | +12 8 
Textile materials ex- 5,199,932 | + 1 8 
cluding cotton and Cycles 
611,045 | +14 1 Motor Cars, etc 6,500,046 | +16 0 
Coomichonis |, 18332) 502 | —29 8 
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‘The principal articles exported are similarly treated in Table XXVI. 
Table XXVI.~~Principal Ariudes Exported, 1911. 
Toe (4) Tre (4) 
Dee (-) Dee 
Iolt Pe, deed OIL -) 


on 1910 ‘an r9r0 


£ £ 
Cotton, yarn and Metal manufactures 
manufactures . 120,063,355 | +13 3 (rot i iron) . 11,022,536 
Tron and Steel manu- Clothi: 13,820,465 
factures >» | 43:730,292 | + 17 Leather and Leather 
Woollen yarn and 
manufactures . . | 37,239,197 | + 0 8 || Ships 
Coal, Coke and manu- Cutlery, Hardware,etc. 
factured fuel | 38,447,354 | + 1 6 Earthenwareandgiass| 4ses'208 
Machinery + +. | 30,960,678 ¢ 57 Aeroplanes, Railway 
emicals,etc. . . | 20,053," Motor 
aid 7% Cars, Cycies 
2 











4,879,175, 
5 





Textile (Rot, cotton, 


8,125,047 
silic or wool) 13,198,734 | ~ 


1 || Herrings 4:913:398 
Oils, Seed, Nuts 4,793,768 
The imports of gold and silver bullion and specie into the United Kingdom were as 
follows in 1 ay, the inc increase or decrease per cent on 1910 being given in brackets. Gold— 
from Briti ms £42,815,915 cr 7). including Cape of Good Hope and Natal 
7,218,665 (fon: t ny ic cere (+1 14); and Australia £1,534,965 xe > 33 8) froma 
cote cours, 877,838 3). total from foreigi countries and Britis 
someaione of £. arr Bae (oe 1), Stlver—from British possessions £1,447,957 (— 38 Be 
rom foreign ones #12, aie 790 (+8 2), including United States of matte 11,898,503, 
hs making a total of 14:293:747 (41 37). 
Seale Industries ~The imports of raw cotton in sot (with increase of decrease on the 
receding year) were as follows.—total imports 2,207,081 noe -_ +11 88); re-exy 
or 1805 
1, 

















let t4ti+ t+ 


» 
jn Bo 
oe 





ported 

Ibs, (+13 6); retained 1,95. dbs. (+11 6). ited Stat ied 

F Tin Chagas Baye ee oe ooo lke (40-6), and Britch India 70 068 000 
. 








a ae ep, lamb, alpaca and llama) was gered (59) IgiI toa teal of 799,896; 234 
25,910 were re-exported 2 0,311 Ibs. were retain 
Cs 8). © Rife? 59 shows the countries of o1 Pi vacahies 


Table XX VII —Countries of Origin for ae, Imports to UK , rors. 

















Tne (+) oF Tae (4) or 
zor () xort ~} 
‘Mahon tbs} Per Cent on Millon tbs} Per Cent on 

1910 19r0 
Russia 5 2 856 China 2 98 +23 3 
Germany 2 38 South America 84 64 +21 § 
Belgium 3 215 United States 177 525 
France 22 544 South Africa ror 88 "24 
Spain ‘and Portu- India 56 58 +61 
177 —40 3 |} Australia 323 99 + 3° 
riey 11 94 +25 6 |! New Zealand 174 12 -82 
Egypt. 333 — 96 || Falkland Isles 2 577. 46 8 





Shipping—In 1911 the total net tonnage of vessels entered and cleared with cargoes 
and in ballast at ports of the United Kingdom was as follows, showing increase or de- 
crease per cent on 1910: Steam, entered 67,253,099 tons (+3.9), cleared 67,844,960 
(+3.7); Seifing, entered 1,910,516 (—2.2), cleared 1,899,866 (—2.5); Total, entered 
69,164,525 (43.7), cleared 69,744,826 (+3.5). Of these the British vessels alone 
represented: entered 40,777,476 tons (+2.8), cleared 41,107,078 (+2.3). 

The total net tonnage of British vessels with cargoes entered and cleared in ports of 
foreign countries in 1911 was as follows: entered 21,534,126 tons, cleared 29,237,582. 
In British ports abroad: entered 7,920,081, cleared 7,856,500. 


The principal ports of the U K., with the tonnage of vessels cleared and entered in 1911, 
are shown as follows, with the increase or cecrense pet cent on 1910:— London, ent. 11, pr3e 
249 (-.8), cl. 9,004,974 (40.05); Liverpoot ykenkead, ent. 7,887,719 (+3 9 
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6,880,2: ze « ; Cardi ent. 1526426 (+ 04), cl. B 28,047 (—2.8); Fane Ports (New- 
casth oN. a Shields), ae + 954,498 (+18 5), as, eae 159, (Err. 8: Se jouthampton, 








t, 4,486,314 (42.8), cl. 1,037 (+3.7): Hull, ent. 3964 (—5. 3, Re 3,185.2 
Cc 8 Be ee os a Tix ($5.2); ol 3.418.771 (+3. § aay ent. 2,068,728 ene 
petieee 292,584 (48.3); Bisth, ‘ent, 


3 ; Newport, ent. ba Tea +12.8), 

aot (55) ei: 1,973) er (+8.3)5 sbrough, ent. 3,597,834 (SSF cl. 1,656,520 
[Pech Promouth, ent Egoras (Erg), el tagrgs (ahr Sandetond, cat, 1420 a8 
igh, 1,742,937 (+12.9)3 Swansea, ent. 1,251,984 (24.65, cl. 1,843, 449.9): Grim Simi 
ent. 1,446,777 (+9.8), cl. 1,503,095 Ge 7); Leith, ent. 1,417,534 (0.04), cl. 
(+0.00); Manchester, ent. 3320-679 Cip-00) 6 ). cl 1,095,478 (+1.3); Bristol, e1 
(41.3), el. 817,398 (42.7) 8 (+! nf el. 1,191,052 (+1. Harwich, 
ent, 918,123 (+4.6), cl. i,605 (has ; Sae ent. 820,855 (—14.2), 283, 
(12); Harilcpoo, ent. 951,849 (aes rc 730,513 (+19. , ents Sais 4.2), 
cl. 769,962 (—4.5); Port Talbot, ent. 590,802 (1.4), cl. 888,990 (+2 , ent. 
5. $ (+7.4)s ch ten (416.2); Fotkestone, ent. 646,546 (+82.4), cl. "eaoat (477); 
Kesh tt, ent. 433,786 (+4.9), cl. 423,626 (+5.3); Bo'ness, ent. 319,027 (—6.5), cl. 308,569 


poy 











Recent Developments at English Ports:—London.—In 1909 the value of the imports 
into the port of London represented 32.9 per cent, and the exports 18.5 per cent, of the 
total for the U.K. The Port of London (Registration of Craft) Order Confirmation 
Act, 19ro, authorised the Port of London Authority to impose fees in respect of the 
registration or licensing of craft on the river Thames. In 1911 the Port Authority de- 
cided to construct a new dock estimated to cost £1,400,000, and the King undertook to 
perform the ceremony of cutting the first sod on July 17, r9r2, but this was prevented 
by the Transport Workers’ strike. On February 3, 1911, H.M.S. “ Thunderer,” the 
first super-Dreadnought vessel constructed on the Thames, was launched from the yard 
of the Thames Ironworks Ship-building and Engineering Co. 

Mersey—Important developments of the north end of the Liverpool Dock Estate 
include the Gladstone Dock at Seaforth, begun in September ig1o, It was decided 
early in 1912 to construct a deep-water approach taking vessels 1,100 feet long, The 
Gladstone Dock is to be convertible into a graving dock; two branch docks and a half- 
tide dock, together with a lock 645 feet long, communicating with the Hornby Dock, 
are included in the scheme, the estimated cost of which is £3,000,000. New works have 
also been undertaken at Brocklebank Branch Dock, including the extension of quayage, 
railways and sheds. The proposal to construct a bridge between Liverpool and Birken- 
head was revived in ror2, but the scheme for the erection of a custom house at the pier 
head has been abandoned owing to failure of the negotiations for the site. Facilities at 
the Port of Manchester have been extended at Trafford Park and elsewhere on the 
canal, and seed-crushing works have been undertaken at Partington and elsewhere. 
Cornbrook wharf was extended in 1911. The Manchester Cotton Association is active- 
ly fostering the import trade in raw cotton. 

Dee.—An improved waterway for shipping in the Dee estuary has long been con- 
templated, and in 1912 a conference of representatives of Flint and Denbigh County 
Councils, Chester Town Council, Dee Conservancy Board, and other bodies, gave 
general approval to a scheme for a navigable channel near the Flivtshire shore, and 
agreed to press the Development Commissioners to grant £30,000 towards the estimated 
cost of £75,000. 

Southampton,—Increased size of the Atlantic liners calling at Southampton necessi- 
tated the construction of a dock of 16 acres, which was used for the “ Titanic.” Con- 
siderable loss has been sustained by strikes of dockers. 

At Dover, trials were made in 1910 for the running of trains serving passenger vessels 
on the Admiralty Pier extension. It was decided in September 1912 to close the west- 
ern entrance to Dover harbour, with a view to improving the shelter in rough weather, 
and to extend or duplicate the eastern entrance. 

Bristol continues to direct its chief effort to the development of the dock estate owned 
by the municipality. New traffic has been attracted. The Canadian Steamship Ltd. 
(Royal Line), established in 19:0, has been very: successful, particularly in the emigra- 
tion branch, and large numbers of agriculturists irom the west of England have been 
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settled in Canada. There has also been considerable increase of the imports of frozen 
meat. The port dues grew from £146,565 in r911 to £155,284 in rox2. The latter 
figures are the highest on record, and the trade has doubled since 1882. Grain and 
provisions continue to be among the chief imports, and petroleum and fruit have been 
imported in increasing quantities of late. There is still a heavy call on the rates to meet 
the deficiency in dock revenue, the amount of aid in 1912 being £140,000 compared with 
£154,000 in 1911. The city’s indebtedness considerably exceeds £8,000,000, over 
£5,750,000 being for docks, after allowing for accumulations in the Sinking Fund. 

Humber and Lincolnshire Coast.—At Hull an important addition to the facilities for 
the coal export trade was made in 1910 by the installation of coaling beds at the Victoria 
Docks. This method of shipping coal, the appliance for which has a capacity of 600 
tons per hour, had not previously been employed in England. ‘The extension of the 
joint dock was completed in 1912. 

The greatest undertaking on the east coast has been the construction by the Great 
Central Railway of the Immingham Dock, opened by the King on July 22, 1912. Six 
miles from Grimsby and nine miles nearer the North Sea than Hull, Immingham pos- 
sesses many advantages, providing free ingress and egress at any state of the tide. The 
area of the dock property, which is two and a half miles in length and one mile in 
breadth, is just over 1,000 acres, and the railway sidings and lines extend to 170 miles, 
being sufficient to take 11,600 waggons carrying upwards of 10,000 tons. The water 
area is 45 acres. There are eight hydraulic steam hoists capable of shipping 5,600 tons 
per hour, From Grimsby itself the coal shipments to foreign ports in rgrr exceeded 
1,500,000 tons. At Boston dock extension has been taken in hand. 

Wrecks.—The number of vessels belonging to the United Kingdom totally lost at sea in 
1910 was 319, of 150,142 tons (sailing 195 of 32,547 tons, steam 124 of 117,595 tons). 

Communications:—Railways.—Table XXVIII gives particulars for the railways of 
the United Kingdom in ror1, the figures being also analysed under the three divisions 
of the kingdom for purposes of comparison. 


Toble XX VIII —Raslway Statsstscs, 1911. 





















Mileage at the end of year . 23,417 16,200 3,815, 1402 
Capital paid up (million 1, 1,093 2 £1857 8 
comeing | Gat, | ian | ar | ae 
Increase percent on 1910. 1.4 1.4 28 0.29 
Tonnage (millions) of minerals 
pods... wwe 523.57 448.29 68.67 6 6 
Increase per cent on 1910 . 1.78 17 20 14 
Total receipts . . 2. . . 127,199,000 | {109,189,000 | {13,489,000 Hsp coo 
From gers | 955,000 |  £46,308,000 | * £5.362,000 | £2,284,000 
Per mile of line open. . . G04 £2,859 1,405, £671 
From is « . - « « | £ 63,285,000 | £53,921,000 | £7,281,000 | {2,082,000 
Per mile of line open. 2. B703 9328 £1,909 £612 
Total increase per cent . . 26 26 30 08 
Working expenses... . £78,617,000 | {68,252,000 | _£7,551,000 |_ {2,814,000 











63 for England and Wales, 36 for Scotland and 62 for freland. oF 

The Great Western Railway company, having shortened its route between Birmingham 
and London by making a new line v:¢ Aynho, has spent upwards of £2,000,000 in the Birming- 
ham district in widening and improving the line north and south of the city, rebuilding Snow 
Hilt Station and constructing a new station and a large ds station at Moor 
Street, near the public markets. The ‘London and North-Western iiway Shmpany are 
preparing an important scheme for the improvement of New Street Station, Birmingham, 
and the extension of the adjoiaing Queen's Hotel. A new line is projected from Coventry 
to Arley in conjunction with the Whitacre and Nuneaton branch of the London and North- 
Western, for the purpose of developing the coalfield in the neighbourhood of Coventry. In 
cognecfion with recent labour disputes it may be mentioned that the North-Western company 


1 Rambuding season-ticket holders. 
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appointed a ‘‘grievance-hearer (Feb. 1912) to inguire into minor complaints. The 
extension of a branch line of the Great Northern Railway north of Enfield to Cuffley and 
beyond, is opening up a new residential district for London. Other railway enterprises 
include the reopening ‘April 13, 1911) of the Shropshire and Montgomeryshire Light Railway 
from Aerated to i: mh mynec , after lying derelict fort thirt years, ar to eet a 
line (July 1, 1912) 13 miles long, consecting Holywell, Flintshire, wit! junction 
station on the tL. & N. W. line from Chester to Holyhead. An extension of the electrification 
of part of the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway system was opened in March 1911 betweea 
Maghulf and Town Green, and a scheme for the electrification of the Manchester, South 
‘tunction and Altrincham line is in hand. A bill was promoted in. 1912 by local landowners 
or a railway between Richmond and Reeth in the valley of the Swale, Yorkshire. 


Canals, ee.—The final report of the Royal Commission on Canals and Inland Navi- 
gation has received much attention in the midlands; and a Midland Waterways Associa- 
tion, representative of all the towns and interests concerned, has been formed to press 
forward the scheme of the Commission for improved water communication with Hull, 
Liverpool, London and the Severn ports. A committee has also been formed to pro- 
mote the restoration of the Warwickshire Avon as a commercial waterway. 

London Trafic—tIn 1910 the mileage of tramways in London was 139.48. Motor 
omnibuses have practically superseded the horse omnibus; in 1899 there were five motor 
omnibuses licensed by the Metropolitan Police, while in x910 this number swelled to 
1,200, and the number has greatly increased since. The streets of London extend to 
2,151 miles, In some of these the congestion of traffic is exceedingly severe. The 
number of accidents and consequent agitation in parliament and elsewhere in the autumn 
of 1912 drew the serious attention of the Home Office and other authorities to the mat- 
ter, and it was considered whether statutory powers should bé created for the limitation 
of the number of public vehicles in certain thoroughfares, The recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on London traffic in favour of a Traffic Board for London 
was strongly revived, but did not receive the support of the government, 

Practically all the drivers of motor cabs in London struck in October-November 1911, 
and the dispute was settled by an arrangement, the principal points of which were that 
the drivers should retain “ extras,” which are chargeable by statute upon passengers, 
and that “ observers,” whose duty it was to report to the cab companies any defalcation 
on the part of the drivers, should be abolished. A further dispute arose in March 1912 
with the drivers and two of the companies, and a settlement was only effected on 
April 15th; and at the end of the year another strike took place. 

The Piccadilly, the Baker Street and Waterloo, and the Hampstead “ tube ” rail- 
ways were amalgamated as the London Electric Railway Company in 1910, under the 
control of the Underground Electric Railways Company; the fusion of the latter com- 
pany with the London General Omnibus Company (which has absorbed a number of 
competing omnibus companies since the introduction of motor traction) was subsequent- 
ly arranged, and in November 1912 it was announced that it was intended to amalgamate 
the Central London and the City and South London “ tubes ” with the underground 
system, and the London United Tramways with the Metropolitan Electric Tramways, 
Thy. chairman of the Underground company is Sir Edgar Speyer. 

Road Board —Under the Development and Road Improvement Act (1909) the Road 
Board was created for the improvement of roads and the administration of a grant for 
that purpose, consisting of the proceeds of duties on motor spirit anid of part of the 
duties in respect of carriage licences. The Commissioners appointed in May 910 were: 
Sir George S. Gibb (chairman), Lord Pirrie, Lord Kingsburgh (Sir J. W. Macdonald), 
Lord St. Davids, and Sir Charles D. Rose, Bart. The Board has power to act on its own 
initiative or through existing highway authorities, and has already carried out much 
important work, not only in the direction of improving roads but in such other directions 
as inquiry into the best forms of road-crusts. 

One proposal, which has attracted wide attention and was the subject of a conference in 
February 1912, under the chairman of the Board and including representatives of the Board 
of Trade and local authorities interested, is that of a new approach to London from the west, 


extending from Hounslow to the West Cromwell Road, and avoiding among other crowded 
points the narrow High Street of Brentford. The cost was estimated approximately at 
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£1,750,000, but alternative echemes are in the field. Mention may also be made of the 
adaptation of disused portions of the Roman Foss Way in Lincolnshire for modern traffic. 

‘he ayatem of propulsion of electric vehicles without rails, by means of overhead trolleys, 
hae received much attention, and has an example in Leeds, where a public service on thi 
principle wes inaugurated in June 1911. 

Tramways of the Umted Ksngdom.——The total length of tramways open at the end of 1911 
was 2597; the paid-up capital E74:725-440; the gross receipts £13.77 :001 (an increase of 
5-3 per cent on the preceding year). Working ex amounted to £8, 94 {increase 
4.5 per cent); net receipts to £5,276,060 (increase 6.6 per cent). The numl passengers 
carried during the year was 2,907,177,120, an increase of 9.2 per cent. 

Post Ofice—With the close of the yerr rorz the telephone system of the National 
Telephone Company passed under the control of the Postmaster-General, whose de- 
partment under this arrangentent entered into possession of some 1,500 exchanges and 
undertook the service of 400,000 subscribers in addition to about 80,000 who were pre- 
viously served by existing post-office exchanges. With very few exceptions, the com- 
pany’s staff was transferred to the government service, the total personnel amounting 
to about 18,000. ‘The rates were not immediately affected by the change, but public 
opinion was freely expressed that the efficiency of the service had deteriorated. 

The following statistics relate to the ending March 31, 1912. The total 
number of letters delivered in the United Kingdom was 3186.8 millions (in England 
and Wales 2729.8, Scotland 273.8 and Ireland 1832 million), an average per head of the 

pulation of 75 in England and Wales, 58 in Scotland and 42 in Ireland, or 70 for the whole 
ingdom. ‘There were also delivered in the Kingdom 1263.5 million newspapers and half- 
penny packets, 5 §30515100,000 postcards, and 124,; 254052 reels with an average postal rate 
of 4.84d., prov @ revenue of {2,505,068, of ich {1,122,605 was paid to railway com- 
panies, length of telegraph lines in 1910-11 was 52,413 miles overhead, 5569 under- 
ground and 3314 submarine, but these figures represent lengths of wire of 440,315 miles 
overhead, 787,553 underground and 10,727 submarine. Telegraph business was transacted 
at 13,999 postal and other offices, and telegrams numbered 76,029,000 inland (a decrease of 
§96,000) and 15,585,000 foreign (an increase of 478,000 on the preceding year). Receipts on 
telegrams and telephones amounted to £5,121,341, including {2,297,953 from inland tele- 
grams ead ay 2,537 frome telephones (including royalties); expenditure on this department. 
amount 352,283. 

Money o3 fers were issued in 1911-12 to the amount of £35,260,390 in England and Wales, 
£4.467,975 in Scotland and £2,367,366 in Ireland (total £42,095,731), and postal orders to the 
amounts of £41,337,000, £4,432,000, and {2,261,000 respectively (total 030,000), 


The demolition of the old General Post Office in St. Martin’s le Grand, London, was 
undertaken in July rgr2, It was hoped to preserve the facade, which is of some 
architectural interest (Z. B. xvi, 945b), by its re-erection elsewhere. 

Finance (see under “ History ” above, ad fin.) For 1911~12 the total revenue for 
the United Kingdom was {185,090,286, and the expenditure £178, 545,100. 

The following were the details of revenue:—Customs, £33,649,000; Excise, £38,380,000; 
Estate Duties, £25,392,000; Stamps, fgs4,000; Land Tax, £750,000; House Duly, £2,130,- 
000; Income Tax, £44, 000; Las ‘alue Duties, 1,000; Past Office, £19,650,000; 
Tele » £3,105,000; Te phones, £2.945,0005 Crown Lands, £530,000; Recespts for Suez 
Canal shares, etc., £1,281,497; Més , £2,538,789- 

"The following were the details of heats of Sorendivure>—National Debt, £24,500,000: 
Development Fund, £1,709,899; To Jocal taxation account, 19,636,399; Civil list, 10,0003 
Annuities and Pensions, £317,748; Salaries and Allowances, £50,572: Courts’ of Justice, 
Epzp oo: Miscellancous, 25 5255 Army, £27,649,000; Navy, 158,000; AMiscellancous 


Pout Office (Ti or 4 Excise, £2,297,000; 1 Revenue, £1,654,000; 
ost " "20,547,000. 

"The income brought under review for the assesement of income tax was stated as follows, 
for the year ending April 5, 1911:—Schedule A (ownership of lands, houses, etc.), England 
B 906,688, Scotland £36,454 348, Ireland £14,971.877, Sch. B’ (occupation of lands), 
epland £12,282,010, Scotland £1,925,858, Ireland £3,231,092. Sch. C (interest on securi- 
ties, etc.), United Kingdom £49,562,418. Sch. D ta from business, professions, eee, 
England ieee See £57,036,283, Ireland £16,697,542. Sch. E (salaries, ete. 








‘Services, £46,001, 





United King 119,697,415. . 
The National on March 21, 1912, consisted of:—Funded Debt, {602,200,092; Terti- 
able Annuities, ; Unfunded Debt, £39,500,000; Other capital abilities, £50,061,- 


893 
947,,, Total ‘ead Medes £724,806 ,428. 
gHamentary Ejectors—In 1912 the registered number of parliamentary electors 
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was 7,984,600, or an average of 11,917 per member of parliament (670 seats). They 
were distributed as follows: (A) England and Wales: counties (253 seats), 564,281 
owners, 3,106,370 occupiers, 130,302 lodgers, total 3,800,953; boroughs (237), 22,086 
freemen, freehalders, etc., 2,445,387 occupiers, 185,601 lodgers, total 2,653,974; sstisersi- 
ties (5), 20,816. Total, 6,475,743- (B) Scotland: counties (39), 63,884 owners, 372,913 
occupiers, 34,116 lodgers, total 470,913; boroughs (31), 30,265 freemen, etc., 255,429 
occupiers, 32,044 lodgers, total 317,738; universities (2), 23,801. Total, 812,452. (C) 
Ireland: cousties (85), 8,918 owners, 556,535 occupiers, 4,926 lodgets, total 570,379; 
boroughs (16), 2,535 freemen, etc., 113,803 occupiers, 4,691 lodgers, total, 121,029; 
universities (2), 4,997. Total, 696,405. 

Defence.—The cost of imperial defence, in relation to national wealth and income, is 
summarized in Table XXIX. 





























Table XXIX. 
7 7 Expenditure 
National | Per | National| Per Per 
wealth. | head. | Income. | head. | <2" defence, | ead. 
Million £ 1,000£ 
England and Wales 13,716 65,700 
Scotland . . 1,45 we? 
Irland . 2 1. 74 il, 
United Kingdom =... ] 15,882 73,000 1 12 3 
[|_| | 
Canset Benign hy 59 2,072 2,285 
ustralia.. . . |. | nga ¥ 
South Africa. . . So ; aS 
N. Zealand 2... xe 2 
Be at at! es 3 20,249 
Crown Colonies, etc. 1,200 1,000 
Total». es =: 2 102,440 














Navy (see also “Navies” in Part I: sect. i, of the YEar-Boox).—The creation of 
a Naval War Staff was announced in January 1912. Its advisory functions were 
outlined in an important memorandum by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in which he foreshadowed a scheme of collaboration between the Naval War 
Staff and the General Staff of the army. Some staff officers were to be appointed im- 
mediately, and appointments were to be made subsequently after a special course of 
training at the War College. At the same time the appointment was announced of Sir 
Francis Hopwood as additional Civil Lord of the Admiralty to deal with the business 
and commercial transactions of the Board, the appointment being permanent and non- 
political. Rear Admiral E. C. T. Troubridge was appointed Chief of the War Staff, 
Captain G. Ballard Director he Operations Division, and Captain E. C, Jackson 
Director of the Intelligence Di 

Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson, formerly First Sea Lord, retired from the 
active dist on March 4, 19r2, on attaining the age of seventy. He was succeeded as 
First Sea Lord, on November 29, 1911, by Admiral Sir Francis Bridgman, whose resigna- 
tion on the ground of ill-health* was announced on December 6, 1912. He was succeeded 

1 After Mc. Edgar Crammond in the Nineteenth Century and After (Aug., 1912). 

1 The resignation of Sir F, Bridgeman on Dec. 4th was the subject of several questions 
to Mr. Winston Churchill in the House of Commons, ang led to an animated debate on Dec, 
goth, Mr. Churchill had originally stated that Sit F Bri igned for reasons of 
health, but, under pressure, admitted that he had himself taken the initiative in asking for 
the First Sea Lord's reaignation; and he was sharply attacked by Lord Charlea i. 
who suggested that Sir F. Bridgeman had been improperly treated, and that be had been 
rem because he di: with Mr. Churchill on questions of naval policy. The full 
disclosure of the facts qn Dec. zoth showed that these were untenable. Mr. Churchill 
had reluctantly been forced to the conclusion that the jiral's health was not equal to 
the grave responsibility attaching to his office at a time of severe strain, and he was bound im 
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by Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg, who was followed in the office of Second Sea 
Lord by Vice-admiral Sir J. R. Jellicoe. Among other recent appointments, Admiral 
the Hon. Sir H. Meuxsueceeded Admiral Sir A. Moore as Commander-in-Chief of Ports~ 
mouth, and Admiral Sir A. Berkeley Milne succeeded Admiral Sir E. Pot as Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean (announced in April 1912). 

The personnel of the Royal Navy for 1912-13 is shown as follows. (1) Sea Sermce: (a) 
Fleet:—flag officers 28, commissioned officers 4727, subordinate officers 740, warrant officers 
2070, petty officers and seamen 97,811, boys (service) 2,601; total 107,977. (6) Coast 
guard:—commjasioned officers 99, chief officers and second mates 205, petty officers and 
Seamen 2706; total 3100. (c) Royal marines:—commissioned officers 420, warrant officers 
67, staff sergeants and sergeants 1300, band ranks, buglers and musicians 1708, rank and 
file 13.296, band boys aya) total 17,0631 total for sea service 128,140. (a) Other services 
7860. (3) Addition under supplementary estimate 1500. Total personnel 137,300. 

Army.—In February 1912 a joint Army and Navy School of Aviation was estab- 
lished for the instruction of officers in both services. A British aeronautical service 
was instituted and designated the Royal Flying Corps, with naval and military sec- 
tions, and a central flying school on Salisbury Plain administered by the War Office. 
The Army Aircraft Factory was renamed the Royal Aircraft Factory. 

General Sir C. W. H. Douglas succeeded General Sir J. French as Inspector-General 
of the Home Forces on March 5, 1912. 

‘The following figures show the personnel of the Army on October 1, 1911, the numbers 
wanting to complete the strength being given in brackets where necessary:—(a) Regular 
Army:—British establishment 176,539 frp: Indian establishment 77,770 and 1,886 
supernumerary staff and departments, etc., 2474 (106); army reserve 138,531; special reserve 
60,931 (30,28 i (6) Territorial Force:— N.C.0's. and men 264,911 (49,445); 
permanent staff 2786 (35); reserve 656. The above figures give a total of 724,598. ere 
are also to be added:—militia 1655; reserve 205: militia (Channel Isles, Malta and Bermuda) 
—permanent staff 178 (1) and militia 5243 Gi9); volunteers (Bermuda)—-permanent stat 
4 (1) and volunteer officers and volunteers 225 (89). Grand total 732,108, 

Local Affairs and Finance: United Kingdom, 1909-10.—For England and Wales 
the reveftue of local bodies amounted to {168,157,555 and expenditure to {166,104,559; 
for Scotland to £18,854,650 and {18,918,681 respectively, and for Ireland to £8,752,498 
and {8,598,435 respectively. Outstanding local loans in England and Wales amounted 
to £536,002,529, including {49,529,222 in respect of loans taken over or raised by 
the Metropolitan Water Board; for Scotland the figure was' 65,827,182, including 
capitalised values of annuities, and for Ireland £22,066,834. Total, £623,896,545. 

London Government—The assessable value in the county of London in rgt1 amount- 
ed to £44,669,412, The net outstanding debt of central and local bodies on March 31, 
1gf0, was £111,043,088, The central rates for the administrative county (excluding 
the City of London) for the year ending March 3r, 1912, amounted to 5s. 3.995d. in the 
pound; leaving to be raised locally differential rates in each borough. The amounts of 
the localised rates varied from 1s. o.cosd. in Westminster (St. James) to 6s. 0.005d. in 
Poplar; the amount of the total rates varied from 6s. 4d. in Westminster (St. James's) to 
11s, 4d. in Poplar. A return published by the London County Council in November 
1912, compared the cost of the municipal services in London and six other large cities. 
The total net cost per head of the population was found to be highest in London £3.35. 
o.sd., against £2.16s.11.9d. for Manchester; {2.88.9.7d. for Leeds; £2.55.5.5d. for Liver- 
pool; £2.38.6.rd. for Bristol; £2.3s.2.9d. for Birmingham, and £1.18s.8.4d. for Sheffield), 
‘those circumstartces to act as he did, after consulting with the Prime Minister and inform- 
ing the King, whose sanction had been obtained. After conveying his view to Sir F. Bridge- 
man in eo kind and diplomatic a letter that the gallant Admiral at first failed to realise the 
situation, he had then put it so bluntly—as Mr. Bonar Law considered, “‘brutally'’—that 
no misunderstanding was possible, But after the full explanation given by Mr. Churchill 
it was clear that, if his suethodt ‘was oper to criticistn, his action was not, and that the attacks 
on him in other respects were unsu; ted by any material evidence, 

+ Includes both permanent staff and territorial officers for O.T.C. The Territorial 
force was stated to Include 9236 offices and 252,152 N.C.O.’s and men on October 1, 1912, 
OPE siting, Eaortioago of nae ad E26 0b9 Of clner recaps accounee for by the 

m 2,570,459 of foans a: ee receipts accou! for 
Port of London ‘Adtborkey, & % san 
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but the cost per £ of assessable value is lowest in London (6s.5.9d., ranging up to 10s.4d. 
in Leeds). Education is found to cost 6s.7.6d. per head more, and police 38.10.20. more. 
in London than the average for the other cities. Higher prices, salaries, wages, and cost 
of lands and building are adduced, as explanations of the higher total cost per head 
in London. . 

Alderman Sir David Burnett (an auctioneer and surveyor by profession, was clected 
Lord Mayor of London on September 28, 1912, in succession to Sir Thomas Boor Cros- 
by. The London Borough Council elections took place on Novembet 1, i912, and as 
the result the Municipal Reform party retained the general ascendancy which it had 
previously held. To a total number of 1362 seats in the 28 borough councils there wete 
returned tooz Municipal Reformers, 252 Progressives, 33 labour representatives, 15 
socialists, 23 independents and 37 non-party members (the borough of Stoke Newington 
electing a non-party council of 30). The Progressives outnumber Municipal Reformers 
in the councils of Bethnal Green, Southwark and Battersea, the result in the borough 
Jast named constituting a Progressive gain; on the other hand that party lost its previous 
majority over the Municipal Reformers in Hackney. 

Municipal Boundary Alterations, England and Waies.—Among recent changes adoy or 
pt in the boundaries or constitution of boroughs, the following may be. adopted 

area of the city of Bath was increased at the expense of the county of Somerset by 
176] acres in x91 a population of 18,454 and a rateable value of £81,043 were thus added. 
‘he Greater Birmingham scheme came into operation on November Ggiort. The effect 
of the scheme was to include in the city the of Aston Mator a) ie urban district 
of Erdington (Warwickshire); the urban district of Handsworth, with Perry Barr (Stafford- 
shire); the rural district formed by the parish of Yardley and the greater part of the urban 
district of King’s Norton and Northfield (Worcestershire). Quinton (Worcester) had been 
absorbed in 1909. ‘The whole of these districts thus became part of the geographical county 
of Warwick, Birmingham, by this extension, was made the second largest city in the empire, 
but it only maintaine that positign until November 1912, when the extension of the bound- 
aries of Gla: (q.v.) raised the Scottish above the.midiand city. The area of Birmingham 
was in from 13,478 acres to 43,601 acres. The population in 1911 was 840,202. 
Without the added areas it would have been 525,833. The population at the end o! ig 
was estimated at about 854,000. The corporation now consists of a Lord Mayor, thirty 
aldermen and ninety councillors, and the city is divided into 30 wards. The water, gas and 
electric lighting, and tramway undertakings belong to the corporation. The whole of the 
city with the exception of Handsworth (which remains in the West Bromwich Union) forms 
one parish for poor law purposes. 
aplication has been made for a charter of incorpora..on .or Buxton. At Chesterfed, 
ox which the Duke of Devonshire was mayor in 1910-11, the borough boundaries have 
considerably extended, the area being increased from 1212 to 2611 acres, and the 
population by some 10,000 to 37,429. A scheme for the extension of the borough of Dudley 
is under consideration. The borough of Eastbourne was extended in April 1911, to include 
of the parish of Willingdon. A scheme is being promoted for the extension of the 
rough of Kidderminster. By a provisional order granted in May 1912 Roundhay, Sea- 
croft, Shadwell and part of Crossgates have been incorporated in Leeds, extending the area 
of the city by 4670 acres, and adding 7620 to the population, while the rateable value is 
increased by £56,440. Northampton was redivided in 1912 into 12 wards instead of 9, and 
the number of town councillors = increased from 6 to ae In 1 ee esicles beiny the 
scene of the coronation review and providing hospitality for ships of foreign navies, Ports. 
mouth entertained the British Association, British Pharmaceutical Society, Institute of 
Auctioneers, National Free Church Council, Co-operative Congress, Incorporate Municij 
Electrical Assqciation, South-Eastern and Metropolitan Poor Law Conference, and ler 
bodies. Tt was considered opportune that Portsmouth should be raised to the rank of a 
city, but the petition was refused. In 1912 Reading enlarged its boundaries by including 
Caversham and part of Tilehurst, in spite of some opposition. Its acreage has been inci 
from 5876 to 9107 acres, ani ‘Gopulation trom 75,214 to more than 88,000. The union of 
Rochester, Chatham and Gillingham as a county borough has been considered. In the cenbus 
of 1911 Shafiad wee found * SST oo serene coal 
as compared with 445. 
i, 1912, Tinsley was ac __ ae 4 yy ee 
of §270 and a rateable value of op. A movement is on foot for the incor tion of 
7 ic 
increased its 














Stourbridge. | In Cheshire the or of Wallasey, creally 4 resident mbar of 
iverpool, which since 1901 has i 24,935 (pop. in 1931, 78,514), 
was constituted by charter, dated July 27, 1910, a municipal borough, and will become a 
county borough on April 1, 1913. borough of was increased in October 1910 
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Tyaemox 

hanne! Islands.—The Guernsey States (the legislative body) approved a resolution f 

He adoption of Englich, pos sand mene in 1910 to ee ecclosi mat the old focal mand: 

a ta ition for the adoption. as the only cur rejects 

inigtt, Major E. 0. F. Tere Bae ceanape os the Major-General R. Auld, C.., 

in April ront as Hegtegant-governer and commander of the troops in Guernsey and Alderney. 
Tole of Manin April ced 


ia _ Home: Sect inted a committee to report upon 
a petition from the Houge of forms in the Munx Government. it was proposed 
to limit the lieutenant-gover: ip ta term of yar (ven ft, toetend the powers 


oe the Tyawald, and to constitute the legislative council of four members elected by the 

Bei together with the Atto: ney General, the Bishop and two judges. The Tynwald, 
with the approval of the Board of Trade, pasied in April 112 a resolation i imposing a duty on, 
pases entering or leaving the ports of Ramsey, Peel, Laxey and Port St. 

, and devoting the proceeds to tae improvements of the ports, 

Water Suppiy.—In London the Metropolitan Water Board (New Works) Act, rort, 
authorised the Board to construct new storage reservoirs at Staines, Laleham and 
Shepperton, new service reservoirs on Horsendon Hill, Greenford, and on Barn Hill, 
Wembley, and to construct numerous conduits and aqueducts. The Island Barn reser- 
voir, near West Molesley, constructed by the Board, was opened on November 4, 1911. 

‘The corporations of Derby, Leicester, Nottingham and Shefield are jointly responsible 
for the Derwent Valley Water scheme, of which the cost is estimated at £6,000,000, and. 
which began the epmunding of water on January 1, r9t2, The first two reservoirs are 
the Howden and the Derwent, the former having a capacity of 1,886 million gallons and 
being 14 miles in length, and the latter a capacity of 2,000 millions, with a length of 1} 
miles. The proportion of water allotted to Leicester is 35.72 per cent, providing for a 
daily yield of 9,800,000 gallons, to Derby 25 per cent, to Nottingham 14.28 pet cent, and 
to Sheffield 26 per cent. Derbyshire water has also been laid under contribution for the 
supply of Stockport, a new source at Kinder, Hayfield, being opened on July 11, 1912. 

Improvements undertaken in the Liverpool water supply system include the construction 
of a reservoir on Lake Vyen y aqueduct near Malpas, and a water-tower Gorn) and high 
leveltank at Woolton Hill. Similarly at Manchester fanchester, for which water is drawn from aisle 
mere in the Lake District, it has been necessary to undertake extension of the works by 
laying a a sted. conduit from the lake to the oy ‘Works are in progress for a water-supply 
from the river Alwen in North Wales for Birkenhead. 

On October 4, 1911, the new Lencoln ater-supply » was inauy igurated, being obtained from 
the red sandstone near the village of Elkesley, ottinghamshire, , 22 miles from the city, 
at a cost of about £250,000. 

Housing and Town-planning.—In London, improved communications and the 
working-class dwellings provided in the outskirts (as at Norbury, Totterdown and White 
Hart Lane) by the London County Council, have facilitated the efflux of population ftom 
the centre to the border of the county. The tenements in dwellings belonging to the 
London County Council on December 31, 1910, numbered 9,217; the total number of 
rooms was 2$,9224; the average rent per week per room was 2s.104d. A scheme for 
the establishment of a garden city on land belonging to King’s College, Cambridge, at 
Ruislip-Northwood, was authorised by the Local Government Board in March 1911, 
and a plan was adopted after competition. It was proposed to devote two-thirds of the 
estate of 1,300 acres to building and one-third to open spaces. The extension of the 
Garden City movement in the neighbourhood of London is also illustrated by the plan 
adopted in April rorz for a garden village covering about 1,000 acres at Knebworth; 
while at Letchworth, the first garden city, 28 factories have been established. 

At Bivins og town planning schemes have been adopted for Quinton, Harborne, 





Edgbaston and East Birmingham. In 1911 the town council of Cosentry @ echeme 
for artisans’ dwellings estimated to cost 000, Portsmouth, Winchester Bor 
have adopted cownetancing schemes, at, Portsmouth it was found feasible ® cles a 
large slum grea and erect model dwellings, STithout eoopting the Housing Act. 

has been founded i nS ae Far Cotton district of assbury a on 
the uverie estate. In pepe yies mae of the een rst of the foundation 
of 8 housing scheme, the eet of six Sty Council, by the 


Re. Hon. fort Burus in November 1910. “Housiag 3 is roe edd for 1372 persons. 
develtipment of a gartien city at Wavertree is in progress, and md @ number af strecte have beea 


gE : 
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widened in connection with this. The Town Planning Act is in operation at Sheffield, and 
various districts are scheduled, but not yet . A new road along the Rivelin 
Valley some three miles long has been made by the Water Committee of the corporation, 
and the surplus land on each side is to be developed in accordance with modern town-planning 
methods. ‘The recent census returns confirm the trade statistica in their evidence of the 
prosperity of South Wales and Monmouthshire. The counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan 
show a higher percentage of increases of population than any other typically cammercial 
and industrial county in England and Wales, Between 1901 and r9tt the increase per cent 
in Monmouthshire was no less than 32.8, of nearly double that in any English county; 


Gla makes a good second with percent. It is largely due to the rapid growth of 
Guamenpe tres of population that the housing conditions are so ‘neeoriouety beak the 
local authorities are now trying to meet the need with municipal housing schemes, but despite 


improvement in eome towns the general conditions remain the worst in Britain. One 
Tarthcanre 19 per toon birch, f the highest county rate England and Wales, deopte 
the fact that the chief industry there is agriculture. ee ee 

Open Spaces.—In 1912 the London County Council and the City Corporation decid- 
ed to co-operate with the King Edward VII Memorial Committee with a view to the 
conversion of the site of the Shadwell Fish Market into an open space for the purpose of 
a memorial in the East End of Londen to King Edward VII. On February 19, t910, 
twelve additional acres of land adjoining Ruskin Park, Denmark Hill, were thrown open 
for the use of the public. In the same year the London County Council decided to 
acquire and preserve the Sir Robert Geffrey’s Almshouses in Kingsland Road and cer- 
tain property in Maria Street. The open space has been laid out and is known as 
Geffrey’s Garden, The Council have also decided to acquire the Grange estate, Kil- 
burn, The estate extends to 8} acres, 7 of which are laid out as a park. 

The break up of large estates in the neighbourhood of Bournemouth, Lymington, 
Portsmouth, Gosport, and other Hampshire towns, has enabled the public bodies to 
acquire numerous open spaces, though it is to be regretted that around Bournemouth 
and in the New Forest the picturesque features have suffered. Near the first-named 
town, and on the Crown lands, woods have disappeared. A movement was started to 
make the New Forest a sanctuary like Epping Forest, but was not supported by the 
Hants County Council 

Loxley Chase (74 acres) has been presented to Sheffield as a public park. 

Public Buildings and Other Underiakings~—London2 In October 1912, it was an- 
nounced that the front of Buckingham Palace was shortly to be refaced in stone from 
designs by Sir Aston Webb. The Queen Victoria Memorial, in front of the palace, was 
completed and unveiled by the King on May 16, 1911. 

‘The King laid the foundation stone of a new County Hall, at the south end of West- 
minster Bridge (Belvedere Road, Lambeth) on March 9, 1912. In the course of excava- 
tions on the County Hall site, the remains of a Roman boat were discovered, together 
with various Roman objects. The boat and objects are preserved at the London Muse- 
um, Kensington Palace, opened by the King on March 21, 1912, A stone bearing the 
inscription “ Lambeth Boundary of Pedlar’s Acre, 1777,” was also unearthed. 

Among other new London buildings may be mentioned the premises of the Royal 
Society of Medicine (Wimpole Street), opened by the King on May 21, 1912; the lecture 
hall and museum at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill (Jan. 27, 1912); and the 
London Opera House in Kingsway (1911). Mr. Osear Hammerstein of New York, for 
whom this opera house was built, decided to close it after his season in 1912. Cinemato- 
graph theatres are now subject to licence (Cinematograph Act, 1909}, and about 250 
halls have been licensed in London. The Young Men’s Christian Association has 
opened a new building in Tottenham Court Road, and with the object of disposing of the 

1 Among recent works on London, see:—Sir Walter Besant, London North of the Thames 
{grt}, London Sonth of the Thames (1912); Sir Laurence Gomme, The Making of London 
(i912); E. Beresford Chancellor, Annals of Fleet Streat (1912); mpeg oe Books 

among the archives of the Corporation of tee City of Londow as the Gusidhall (AvK) 
(ea 1275-1464); The Londan County. ‘Various annual publications; The Survey 
London (Vol. ili: the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields) (1912); Indications of Houses of 


‘éstorveal Interest (parta i to xxxvi). 
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debt upon it at the outset an attempt was made in January 1912 to raise a fund of £100,- 
ooo in 12 days by means of an organised campaign, which was not, however, fully success- 
ful. The Port of London Authority adopted in July 1912, a design by Mr. Edwin Coop- 
er for chief offices to be erected in Trinity Square, E.C. In January x912 the London 
County Council sold the site at the eastern junction of the Strand and Aldwych to the 
Commonwealth of Australia, for £379,756, for the erection of offices, 

The Corporation of London (Bridges) Act xor1, authorised the Corporation to con- 
struct a new bridge over the Thames between Southwark and Blackfriars bridges, to 
widen St. Paul's Churchyard, and to carry out other improvements in the city of Lon- 
don, The new bridge will be probably known as St. Paul’s bridge. On June 1, 1972, 
the subways constructed to relieve the traffic at the Elephant and Castle were opened 
for pedestrian traffic, and on October 26, 1912, a tunnel beneath the Thames at Wool- 
wich was opened for foot-passengers, 


Other public buildings and municipal enterprises have been reported as under:— 

Birmingham.—In July 1912 was opened an extension of the Birmingham Council House 
upon land on the opposite side of Edmund Street. The scheme, still in progress at the end 

he year, has cost upwards of £200,000, out of which £50,000 was provided out of a 
bequest by ie late John Feeney (proprietor of the Birmingham Daily Post) for an extension 

the Art Gall my Provision has been made for a museum of Natural History. 

Blackpool —The new promenade known as Princess Parade was opened in 1912, extending 
from the north pier to Cocker Street: the cost was 

Cardif.—The visit of the King and Queen to ‘South Wi Wales in 1911 was an occasion of 
gratification to Welsh nationalist pride. The King laid the foundation stone in Cardiff 
of the National Museum, which with the University College and the National Library are 
the outward signs of a great Welsh renaissance. In two other important reapects the right 
of Wales to be treated as a distinct autonomous unit has been recognised. For the purposes 
of the Insurance Act Cardiff has been selected as a centre for the principality with its own 
commissioners and staff; and the Welsh National Memorial Association, which has a fund 
of more than £200,000 ublicly subscribed for a campaign against tuberculosis, has received a 
royal charter and the full status of a national institution. 

Chester —Municipal progress includes a hy lectricity scheme (19123 for utilizing by 
means of turbines the water-power at the Dee Mills for an auxiliary supply of electricity 

Lrg Be —The corporation received in 1912 a bequest of Fo.con from the late Mr. 
Brooke Robinson (formerly M.P. for the borough) for an art gallery or museum 

Hereford —The city library has been exté by the addition of an art spllery provided 
by the fate Sir Joseph Pulley and Mr. C. T. Pulley, High Sheriff (1912). man site 

Dinedor Camp, near the city, has been purchased for a public pleasure ground. 

Hertford <-In May 1911 Lord Salisbury offered the castle and grounds at Hertford to the 
corporation for public use at a nominal rent; and the transfer of the building, in which the 
municipal offices are established, tool place in the following year. 

Hull.—An att gallery was opened in t 1910 by Mr. T. R: Ferens, M.P., who bas la 
contributed to its erection and up also presented to the town in Tot twelve al 
houses as an memorial to King Edwa vi and © playing beld pear the Hatt Park. A sew 
museum hes. designed to illustrate the shipping and fishing industries. 

Lescester —A Lenya in October sore dest: . George's Church and an important 
hosiery factory, A scheme has been put forward for a putt hall near Victoria Par) 

Léverpoot,—The cathedral has ees et enriched bythe gl tt of a reredos by Mr. Mark Wood, 
from designs of Mr. Gilbert Scott. It was decided in the autumn of 1912 by the cathedral 
committee to proceed with the building of the first transept. A representative exhibition 
of the works of Albrecht Durer was held in the Walker Art Gallery in April 1910. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie in August 1911 opened at Sefton Park a library worked by a staff of women. 

Manchester.—Mr. ‘Casa neste also in the same year presented {15,000 to Manchester 
towards the establishment of three branch libraries. A church hoes, with a hall seating 
2,000 pereons, was a opaped | in October rorr by the Archbishop of 


Middlesbrowgh.—A traysporter bridge across the Tees, erected wy the Corporation, was 
opeged | by erence chase of Connatgh i in October bare ‘ibs costing £ 
ham blow. —~Among iraporta: re a Carnegie library, costing £15,¢ 
ia Abingen Sipe, thedtre’ and new buldings for the grammar school (ror). 
Norwich.—Serious damage was caused, and much ing occasioned, t rain 


storm and floods on August 26, 1912. At Brundall near the city 8.06 in. of rain fell, and 
mare than 7 in. aver an oval area including Norwich and the district of the Broads. Fhe 
to communications was enormous. Large relief funds were raised. 
Nottesgham.—A number of im have been carried out in Nottir gham, among 
the most néteworthy being the ning of Carrington 2 Street and Great Friar Gate at 2 cost 
of £60,000, Astill larger pata is that in the Carter Street area, estimated to cost £139,000, 
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Pensance.—By a legacy under the will of the late Prebendary Hedgeland, the Penzance 
library received (A 191i an addition of — books. 

Plymouth.—In October 1910 a free library, art gallery and museum were opened; they 
bad _cost about £25,000, towards which Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave £1; 
‘Readsng.—The Berkshire County Council has built new offices at 
ing in the Queen Anne style, near the medieval gateway of the abbey. f 

Shrewsbury——A. weir hae been constructed on the Severn to improve boating; and the 
Town Council resolved on June 24, 1912, to apply for sanction for a loan of £12,000 to widen 
the English bridge over that river. 

‘Stoke-on-Trent.—In 1911 the Duke of Sutherland offered Trentham Hall and a Jarge 
portion of its grounds to the corporation, but the offer was declined. The hall was therefore 
demolished and its chimuey-pieces and other carvings and fittings were sold. 

Watefield—The County Hall has been extended at a cost of £32,000. 

Worcester —Important street improvements have been effected principally in the widen- 
ing of The Foregate, High Street. The Corporation has acquired Pitchroft (including the 
racecourse) for a public pleasure-ground and has purchased land for a recreation ground. 

Ancient Sites and Buildings—London.—In the course of work on the fine Norman 
western porch of the Temple Church it was found that the carving had been coated over, 
and it has now been revealed in almost its original state by the removal of the coating 

Rochester.—The restored north aisle of Rochester Cathedral was dedicated on March 
10, 1911. 

Salisbury.—Old Sarum, the former city of Salisbury, lies buried a mile and 2 half 
from the present town, and interesting excavations were made in 1912. The area is in 
the care of archaeologists, under Col. William Hawley, F.S.A,, and the history of the 
site is gradually coming to light. The most recent excavations reveal a good outline of 
the south wing of the transept of the great church, and many graves have been met with, 
most of them very near the surface. Their depths vary considerably, but none seems 
to be more than three feet, while stone coffins must have been actually on the surface. 
For the present all the coffins have been covered up to receive attention later, but it is 
doubtful whether anything definite will be ascertained of the occupants, as the covering 
stones have in all instances been taken away and doubtless the contents have been inter- 
fered with. Other things unearthed include some very fine gargoyles found in the tran- 
sept cutting. The intention of the excavators in 1912 was to get a general outline of the 
close and the cathedral, and to open out the entire basement of the building when work 
was resumed in 1913. It was hoped that the work would be completed by rors. 

Lake House near Salisbury, a fine example of Elizabethan stone architecture, in the 
occupation of Mr. P, W. Illingworth, M.P., was destroyed by fire on March 29, 1912, 

After much public interest had been aroused, Tattershall Castle, with its famous carved 
stone fireplaces, was purchased in 1912 by Earl Curzon of Kedileston. "The fireplaces were 
brought back in June, and Lord Curzon intimated that he intended to restore the mansion 
to its original condition and make it accessible to the public. 

Winchester—In July 1912 a service was held in Winchester Cathedral, at which the 
King and Queen were present, to celebrate the completion of the restoration of the cathe- 
dral. ‘The eastern arm of the cathedral was practically built over a peat hog upon a raft, 
which, after eight centuries, subsided, and in 1905 the whole building threatened to collapse, 
Over £113,000 was raised to meet the cost of restoration. New buttresses were erected, an 
a diver, working in darkness for six hours a Gay for, six years, and much hampered by sub- 
terranean springs, laid a solid bed of concrete under the piers and walls, 

Eéucation.—For the year ending July 31, 1911, the total number of pupils in schools 
comprised under the national system of public elementary and higher elementary educa- 
tion, in England and Wales, was 6,067,075; of these 350,621 were aged 3 to under 5, 
1,301,267 aged § to under 7, 3,321,756 aged 7 to under 12, 1,096,474 aged 12 to under rs, 
and 6,987 aged 15 and over. There were 8,046 “ Countil ” elementary sebools with 
accommodation for 3,980,946 pupils; 12,734 “ voluntary ” elementary schools (main- 
tained by local education authorities) with accommodation for 2,808,795; and 66 
“ voluntary ” elementary schools (not so maintained) with accommodation for 17,799. 
Also 46 “ Council ” higher elementary, and 285 other schools, with accommodation for 
12,207 and 19,391 respectively; and x “ voluntary ” higher elementary, and 116 other 
schools, with accommodation for 240 and 12,742 respectively. Of the 12,734 “ volun- 
tary” elementary schools, 10,941 (with actommodation for 2,245,143 pupils) were 





ing, a fine build- 
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Chufrch of England, 225 (for 69,322 322 Pupils) Wesleyan, 1,075 (for 375,535) Roman Cath- 
olic, and 12 (for 9,863) Jewish. The parliamentary grant for elementary education was 
fxr 44, 5,055, the additional amount provided by rates and borough funds being £11,635,- 
725; for higher elementary the receipts were £1,129,699 from parliamentary grants, and 
£1,857,955 from rates and borough funds. 

It was announced on November 28, rorr, that Sir R. Morant, who had been secretary 
and chief permanent official of the Board of Education since 1903, had been appointed 
Chairman of the new Board of Commissioners under the National Insurance Act. He 
was succeeded at the Board of Education in 1912 by Mr. W. A. Selby Bigge. 

On July 2-5, ror2, a congress of the universities of the empire was held in London, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Rosebery, Lord Curzon, Lord Rayleigh and Lord 
Strathcona. Fifty-two universities were represented. It was resolved to establish in 
London a bureau of information concerning the universities of the empire. 

In local educational circles some of the principal events of 1910-12 may be noted. 

Oxford University —The question of the continuance of the study of Greck by mathe- 
matical and science students has been much discussed, and at a large meeting of Convo- 
cation it was decided in the affirmative by a great majority. The preamble of a statute 
making Greek optional in Responsions was rejected however by 188 votes to 152 at a 
Congregation on November 22, 1910. The new buildings of Oriel College, provided by 
the munificence of Cecil Rhodes, were opened on September 28, 1911, and form a new 
feature of High Street, opposite St. Mary’s Church. The Union Society new buildings 
were opened by Lord Curzon, the Chancellor, on June 1, 1911. He also inaugurated 
some new buildings at Lady Margaret Hall on October 22, 1910. A new electrical 
laboratory presented by the Drapers’ Company of London was handed over to the 
University on June 22, t910. The front of Christ Church has been restored. The 
Principal of Brasenose, Dr. C.B. Heberden, D.C.L., was elected Vice-Chancellor in 1912 
in place ef the President of Magdalen, Dr. T. H. Warren, D.C.L. A new financial 
board for the University has been formed. Mr. Falconer Madan, senior sub-librarian, 
was recommended in June 1912 by the curators of the Bodleian Library to the office of 
Bodley’s librarian, vacated by the death of Mr. E. B. Nicholson. The Prince of Wales 
entered Magdalen College as an undergraduate in October 1912. 

The millenary of the city of Oxford was celebrated at the beginning of July ror2, 
when a historical exhibition was collected, the city entertained members of the university 
and others, and degrees honoris causé were conferred upon the mayor and the town clerk, 

Cambridge University—During 1911 Mrs. Butler, widow of A. J. Butler, Fellow of 
Trinity College, presented to the brary a valuable collection of the early editions of the 
works of Dante. Mr. E. W. Hunnybun presented his unique collection of drawings of 
the flowering plants of the British Isles. Mr. J. Willis Clark, late Registrary of the 
University, bequeathed to the library his valuable collections relating to the town, coun- 
ty, colleges and university of Cambridge, including his manuscript collections. Sir 
Harold Harmsworth’s offer to found a professorship in English literature took shape 
during the Michaelmas term of 1911; in February 1912 Dr. A. W. Verrall was appointed, 
and on his death Sir A. Quiller Couch, the novelist (“Q”), was chosen professor in 
October. Following a promised anonymous donation of {125 for ten years towards the 
stipend of a Reader in Modern History, the readership has been established. A new 
lecture rooms building was completed and brought into use in the year 1911-12. A 
munificent offer of the Ijrapers’ Company to provide a physiological laboratory was 
accepted by the Senate, and the erection of the building was begun; with this is connect- 
ed a laboratory of experimental eentiae 

Other Universities —In the new dings of Birmingham Unisersity at Bogabrooks, a 


statue of King Edward VII (the gi fig et of the pro-vice-chancellor, Alderman F. C. tan) 
has been erected to commemorate the gpening of th of the buildings by his Majesty and 
Alexandra on July 7, 1909. These buildings include departments of mining fand metal 
mechanical cngineenne, chemistry and physics, physics, together with foundries and other ot 


on an unusually com an experimental mine. 
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Mr. In e Bell) Fa surmounted by, se alty lofty clock-tower. Alderman C. G. Beale, Vice. 
ncellor of the University, died on 1, 1912. 

‘Tho late Mr. H. 0. Wills has been succeeded by Lord Haldane as Chancellor of Bristol 
University. a . 

In December 1911 intimation was given of the decision of Durhom Univesity to admit 
all saceats professing the Christian faith to Divinity degrees, hitherto limited to the Church 

England. 

‘A large extension of the textile department of Leeds University hag heen made through 
the yenetonty of the Clothworkers Company. Sir Nathan Bodington, Vice-Chancellor of 
the university, died May 12, 1911, at the ageof 63. He was succeeded by Professor M. E. 
Sadler, C.B., the well-known educationalist (b. 1861). Lord Airedale, formerly Mr. Jus. 
Kitson, one of the foverning body of the university and head of the Airedale Foundry, Leeds, 
died in March 1911. Sir William Hepton, Lord Mayor of Leeds, who was knighted at the 
opening of the university extension, met with a fatal accident while fishing in France on May 
23, 1911. A new training college for teachers has been established at a cost of nearly a 
‘quarter of a million. 

At Liverpool Dacrey the foundation stone of a new engineering laboratory was laid 
on October 22, 1910, e Li School of Tropical Medicine ia 1910 offered tothe 
university the endowment of in ical entomology, and in the followis iF 
Professor R. Newstead was appointed from the school to the new Dutton. ‘Memorial’ chair 
of Entot . A new lectureship in education, preparaté for teaching in secondary 
schools, was by Mr. Kenneth Forbes (St. John’s College, Oxford) in July 1911, In the 
same year the cost of building a central hall for the Undergraduates’ Union, and of furnishing 
the Union, wap undertaken by Captain Gilmour. Sir William Hartley presented a wireless 
telegraphic installation for the purpose of experiment and research, in1912, A plant for 
tests in connection with the erosion of metals has been established in the metallurgical 
department: a, certificate in architectural design and a diploma in ophthalmic surgery have 

n instituted, 

London.—Under the King's College, London (Transfer) Act, 1908, this college, apart from 
une fgeatey of theslogy, wa incorpaesed Ie the University at London on Janeane sire, 
King’s College hospital and medical schoot were separated from the college in the previous 
year, King’s College for Women became a separate institution, and a site is under con- 
sideration for new buildings to include laboratories for a home science di ‘ment in con- 
nection with Queen Mary's hostel for practical training in domestic arts, for which it was 
announced in February 1912 that {100,000 had been privately subscribed. A further 
change in the arrangements of King’s Callege took place in June 1911 when King’s College: 
School at Wimbledon became a separate corporation. 

Proposals have been put forward for the acquisition of a site for London University to the 
north of the British Museum in Bloomsbury; and Lord Haldane, as chairman of the Royal 
Commission on university education in London, stated in May 1912 that large sums had 
been offered by private donors for this purpose; but alternative sites have been considered, 
and the whole question has given rise to some dispute, the reconstitution of the university 
being sub judie pending the report of the commission. 

'K building fund of £100,000 was completed in February 1912 for Bedford College for 
Women, one of the ‘‘schools” of London University. 

At Manchester Unswerssty a new botanical laboratory was opened in 1911 and a physical 
laboratory in 1912. The engineering buildings have also been extended. An extension of 
the Manchester museum was 9 on October 30, 1912, providing accommodation for 
geological, anthropological and Egyptian antiquarian collections. 

Sir Charles Eliot, frst vice-chancellor of Sheffield University, accepted in March 1912 the 

sition of principal of the Hong-Kong University; and in November Mr. H, A. L. Fisher, of 
Qrew College, Oxford, was selected to succeed hits in the office. Sir Frederick T. Mappin, 
Bart., one of the first pro-chancellors, died in March £909. He was @ generous-donor to the 
padeerelty gad the Mappin Art Gallery. The University Library erected at a coat of {70,000 
by Mr. William Edgar Allen was opened in 1909. He has also given a medicomechanical 
institute, the first established in England, to work in connection with the hospitals. New 
buildings, to be used chiefly for the study of mining and non-ferrous metallurgy, were opened 
in 1912 in connection with the applied science department. The Company of Drapers 
contributed £15,000 to the cost, and the corporation make an annual grant of £1,000 for 
ten years. training college for teachers has been completed and equipped. 

University Colleges.—Eart Grey, who returned to Northumberland at the end of October 
1911, after several years_governor-generalship of, , Was shortly aft is appointed 
president of Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 3 

At Brighton a movement was set on foot in I9I1 to establish a universit college, and in 

wit 





january 1912 it sed to make it a college of the University of London, courses: 
Te the arto selemnen Sdieatron and af fret, and eubsequentiy in medicine and law. 
Hariley University College a ‘threatened with the withdrawal of the 


t 
Treasury grants, owing to the lack of the usual support, was able to collect £32,000, partly by 
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ita from the County Council and Town Conncil, for the erection of a 
fig and schoo! of ped on anal ind Southampton 
lucational needs have been met in Nottingham by several new schools, and the university 
college is extending ite the da by a mining department and a Byron Chair of Literature, in 
connection with which the ambassador (Mr. Whitelaw Reid) paid a visit to the 
institution in November -19) 
The expansion of “he a Srork of University , Reading, is a remarkable feature of 
the Besos, work of Berkshire. It has tho hostel system, the chief institution 


Deir Hall, puilt and he generosity of Lady Wantage af 

Tock lage. The Ke "Hon, GW, Palmer amd other pi Aes of his family ave sctichot the 
calles with aches and lands, The has undertaken the important work of int 
Proving agriculture. It has a well-cq ntai farm at Shinfield, and in 1910 
in connection with the Berkshire Couney il sent 2 tation to visit selected centres 
of agricultural and horticultural education in the United States and Canada. The gollege 
has over 1,000 students. ‘The Berkshire Education Committee has made provision for 
instruction of those engaged i in agricultural and horticultural work and provided an expert 
to teach employees on farms. A travelling fartiery schoo! aloo proved useful. 

The opening of the new buildings of the University ranted of Wales, Bangor, by 
the King, took place on July 14, 1911. 

Among other recent educational developments may be ee the addition of a new 
textile department to the Bradford Technical College, ope by Lord Rotherham on 
October 2§, 1911; @ residential school for the blind has been established by the education 
committee in the same city. ‘The Cheshire County Council's training college for teachers 
was opened on July 5, 1912, At Shrewsbury School a new speech hall was opened on May 
5, 911, and science buildings on October 20 of the same year. Evesham grammar school 
one ‘of the oldest in Worcestershire, opened new buildings in sg1z. An anonymous don- 
ation has been made (in July, 1912) of £10,000 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
educational purposes in Wales. 

September 1911 a “strike” of school-boys took place in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
other plates in the neighbourhnod. 

Crime—The criminal statistics for 1911 show the following figures, England and 
Wales: committed for trial, 13,644 (males, 12,301; females, 1,343); convicted, 11,338. 
Scotland: oemmitted for trial, 1,401 (males, 1,215; females, 186); convieted, 1,122. 
Ireland: committed for trial, 2,114 (males, 1,804; females, 310); convicted, 1,496. 

Police numbered in 1911—in England and Wales 51,203, in Scotland 5,654, and in 
Ireland 11,865. 

Poupers—The number of paupers (exclusive of casual paupers) in receipt of reliet 
in the United Kingdom at comparable periods was as follows: England and Wales 
(July 1, 1911} 749,777; Scotland (Sept. 15, 1911) 105,478; Ireland (first week of July 
rgxt) 75,317. England and Wales (Jan. r, 1912) 792,149; Scotland (Jan. 15, 1912) 
109,069; Ireland (close of first week of Jan. 1912) 78,652. The proportion of paupers 
Per 10,000 of the populatign of the United Kingdom in the summer period of 1911 was 
405, and i in January z9r2, 216. 

‘In England and Wales for the year ending March 32, 1911, the total expenditure on 
relief of the poor by the Guardians and Poor Law authorities amounted to {15,380,420 
(London £3,888,684). Of this sum in-maintenance represented {3,600,327 (London, 
£2,103,433), Ouf-relief £3,300,319 (London, £287,472), and lunatic asylums {2,545,189 
(London £505,265), the balance being for salaries, buildings, loan charges, etc. 

O18 Age Pensions.—The Old Age Pension Act , was modified by a further act of 911. 
The pauper disqualifitation was removed as from January 1, 3911, and pocr-law authorities 
in England and Wales were thereby relieved of the charge of 122,415 paupers in that month, 
Qualificatjons for an old age pension include the age of 7o years, the status of a British 

ubject for 20 years previously to the secelpt of the pension, and residence in the United 
Kingdom ( (subject to certain faceptions) f for 12 years out of that period. The pensions are 
arranged on a sliding scale from §s. a week for those who possess incomes not exceeding 
£21 a year down to 1s. a week on incomes over £28.176.6d. and up to £31.10a0d, The 
fumbers of pensions payable on March 31, 1912, were—in England 602,441; in Wales 40,08: 3 

in Diaper 1319; in Ireland 205, 7. and the proportion. of pensioners per thousand of 
ibe of 1911 in vhat year waa 17.88 in England and_Wales, 19.82 in Segland 

ireland. “According to the appropriation emounts for the year endin, 

he actual expeatieare wo 820,000, of pension committees koto, 
wan fot potsions yoko,gees for expenses £74,186; fer me 
entra-statutory payments £147—total {£9,757,596- civil 
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service estimates for ions for 191-12 were £12,350,000' and for 1912-13 £12,135,000 
(decrease £213,000), tie pension committees made costing £65,000. ae 

‘Hospuals, etc~—Memorials to King Edward VII have given ar impetus to the building 
or extension of kospitals, anid among other schemes the following have been feported. A new 
infirmary at Bristol, erected at a cost of £70,000, was opened by the King and Queen on 
June 28, 1912. The citizens of Birmingham have raised a fund out of which will be provided 
a new building in Ladywood Road for the Children’s Hospital, in addition to a statue of 
King Edward by Albert Toft, R.A., a native of Birmingham. Asa Warwickshire memocial 
@ sanatorium on Binton Bill near Strationd-on-Avoa was Secided on; the Woreestershite 
memorial takes the form of an enlargement of the sanatorium for vonsumptives at Knight- 
wick. North Wales counties joined the scheme of national sanatoria for the treatment 
of tu ; the Shropshire memorial took the form of a sanatorium; Cheshire’s memorial 
fund was apportioned to existing hospitals; and Chester and Stockport embarked on: jnfirmary 
extensions costing respectively {40,000 and f10;000. A subscription was promoted at 
to raise £150,000 for the reconstruction extension of the General Tabrmary, and, two- 
thirds of this sum having been received, the work was started in 1912. This also involves an 
extensive street improvement, undertaken by the City Council, in the neighbourhood of the 
‘Town Hall, clearing away a considerable amouat of slum property. 

Among other institutions, the erection of a home for consumptives, on a site between 
the Lickey and the Clent Hills, was started in 1912 at a cost of £14,000 ba the Birmingham 
Hospital Saturday Committee’ as a memorial of the late Alderman Sir Wiliam Cook, who 
was chairman of the Committee (also of the Health Commaittes of the Corporation) for many 
years, To perpetuate the memory of Edwin James Oates, his sisters have presented {10,000 
to Halifax towards an open air school and a convalescent bome. There was opened at 
Crewe (Dec. 18, 1911) & Tailway orphanage built and endowed out of the residue ofthe 
estate of the late Mr. F. W. Webb, chief mechanical engineer, L. & N. W. Railway. The 
Berkshire Hospital has considerably enlarged its building, and tw provides 200 beds and 
is one of the best equipped in the country. The Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford haa also 
begun some new buildings at a cost of },000, * 4 

Portsmouth waa the first municipality in the United Kingdom to start a tuberculin 
dispensary (1 71), with treatment for out-patients, an open air hospital, and a stock of 
she tees, is r fecting appliances, etc., lent to patients visited at their wa homes, the inclusive 
cost 1000 @ year. 

{For the above zctions on Ei and Wales, the collaboration of the following toca! 
correspondents is wledged:—R. W. Brown Sotieny on) JB. Cornish (Penzance), 
T. A. Davies (Cardiff), Rev. P. H. Ditch! (Berks.), W. H, Garbutt (Birmingham) 

. L. Gomme (London), J. E. Hooper (Norwich), E, Howarth (Sheffield), J. Jamieson (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne), P. H. Maggs (Portsmouth), F. W. Parker (Chester), F. P. Pointon 
(Nottingham), A. E. Re tds Salisbury), C. Wells (Bristol). The general statistics have 
‘been compiled from ‘oficlal sources by Harold Macfarlane.) (0. J. R. Howagta.) 


Scorzanp’ 

Population—The most significant feature in the recent economic development of 
Scotland is the progress of the country in industrial enterprise and its gradual decline in 
agricultural activity. The townward trend of the rural population, which has been in 
progress for many years, is emphasised by the latest censug returns. The population 
of the country in 19x14 (details of which are furnished in Tables A and B) was 4,759,445, 
and of this total (of whom, 2,302,865 are males and 2,446,808 females) about 77 per cent 
live in towns, and ar per cent in the country. Sootland, like other patta of the United 
Kingdom, has felt the effect of a slackening birth rate, and im.the last censys year the 
number of births registered was smaller than in any year since 1873, the year r8go except: 
ed, and the birth rate was the lowest tecorded since 1885. ‘Tha total increased population 
was less than at any census since 1861. The falling birth rate has af course a vital bear~ 
ing on the comparatively moderate increase of the population generally, but the dwin- 
dling of rural communities cannot be wholly attributed either tg it, or to the call pf the 
towns. Scotland has suffered seriously within recent years from emigration. In rorr 
alone 57,417 passengers of Scottish nationality left Scottish ports, in itgelf a disquieting 
enough fact. But in order to appreciate the effect on the country of the drain of emi- 
gration, it is néeessury to teke 2 more distant View. Going- back, a period of tm 
years it is found that 354,096 Scottish people left their native shorés for permanent 
residence abroad, and against that there was anitmigration of 66,92r. In othet words, 
within the period mentioned Scotland was depleted by 287,rs5 persons. The cities, 

1 See E. B. xxiv, 412 ef seg., and articles of the various connties, towns, etc. | * 
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Table B, Scottish Burghs having over 30,000 inhabsants. 
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of course, have made contributions to the anfiode of paren but the effect of 
emigration hag been chiefly felt in the purely agricultural counties. Thus, compared 
with the census returns of 1901, at which period modern emigration enterprise had 
scarcely begun, decreases are to be noted (Table A) in the following counties:—Shet- 
land, Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, Inverness, Elgin or Moray, Forfar, Clackmannan, 
Argyle, Bute, Berwick, Roxburgh, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown. In those counties the 
staple occupations of the people are ugriculture or fishing. A more cheerful state of 
things {s revealed in the counties which contain the chief cities and towns, and where the 
people are engaged in industrial pursuits, Thus, Lanarkshire shows an increase of 
107,786, Fifeshire 48,894, Dumbartonshire 25,966, and Renfrewshire 43,594. Perhaps 
the most remarkable increase is in Fifeshire. The “ Kingdom ” js unique among coun- 
ties, half of it being almost entirely rural, and the other half chiefly industrial. In East 
Fifeshire farming and fishing are the principal occupations, and its picturesque parishes 
and townships have suffered by the exodus of the sturdiest part of the population to other 
lands,-a fact borne out by-the decrease in the fishing communities, and the growing 
diiouky of procuring agricultural labour. The increase of population in Fifeshire is 
entirely in the West, the stat of coal mining, and the great lincleum manufactures. 

‘The deaths in the cia» principal towns of children under one numbered $507. 
The birthe oe mas ea 106, and the af infantile mortality for the year was 
Recah ‘angst irom 1g6in sh, 139 in Glasgow and Aberdeen, to 112 

ec and and nt in Paisley, 


(: :—The land system in Scotland is in some respects peculiar, and the 
huge. nd large farms on which it is based have proved a severe handicap to 
wise of an uncommonly capable peasantry. ‘The land agitation, a chequered 
economic struggle, which, particularly in the north, assumed a virulent and 

form, has not however within recent years shown much vitality. The 
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problem of the Highland crofter is at least in process of settlement, and the operations 
of the Congested Districts Board have certainly had beneficial effect. The number of 
new holdings formed since the establishment of the Board (1898) is-611, while 1068 croft- 
ers have obtained enlargement af holdings. The last notable intervention of the Board 
followed on the dispute between Lady Cathcart and her tenants at Castlebay, part of 
her Hebridean possessions, which resulted in what was known as the Vatersay Raid 
(1908). This, the latest crofter rising in the Islands, was at the time somewhat exag- 
gerated, although events proved that the tenants had reason for their action. The 
inhabitants of Castlebay eke out a slender livelihood, partly by their labour on = 
peculiarly sullen soil, and partly by fishing. The land is barren and scarcely adequate 
to maintain one family on each holding. Thedifficulty arose from “squatters,” members 
of the crofter families, who set up huts on the family crofts. The inevitable congestion 
followed. Opposite Castlebay is the Island of Vatersay, then occupied by grazing farms. 
Some of the bolder spirits among the “ squatters,” the pioneers being three lobster fisher- 
men, descended on Vatersay, erected huts, and proceeded to agricultural activity. There 
were some exciting encounters between the forces of law and the Vatersay “ raiders,” 
culminating in the imprisonment of half a dozen of the latter, who were however released 
before the expiry of their term of sentence. The Congested Districts Board intervened, 
purchased the Island of Vatersay, where now is a contented crofter population, and 
thus the trouble ended. But, while the exertions of the Congested Districts Board and 
the Crofter Commissioners who fix fair rents have made for crofter contentment, the 
Highland land problem has not yet reached solution. . 

‘There is still considerable heart-burning over the question of deer forests. The 
latest returns show that of those there are 198 with a total acreage of 3,369,936. The 
Sutherland “ clearances ” which resulted in the compulsory emigration of fifteen thou- 
sand people within a period of nine years, still rankle in the Highland memory, Doc- 
trinaire land reformers are perhaps inclined to exaggerate the agricultural potentialities 
of the deer forest. However, the passing of the Smallholders’ Act of r9rr will enable 
the fertility of those sporting estates to be put to the test. This Act, the most impor- 
tant piece of land legislation in Scotland for many years, is a modification of the Pent- 
land Bill, which aroused much controversy. It by no means goes the length of that 
drastic measure, although it retains its cardinal principle, enabling an agriculturist with 
small capital to obtain compulsorily a holding of 50 atres, the landlord being compelled 
to provide house and steading. But although now on the statute book it will be some 
time before the Act can be operated to any great extent. The leases of large farms will 
have to run out before the division of acres can be made. When, however, the Act 
does become operative, it cannot fail to break up the historic land system of the country. 
Among the smaller cultivators, whose position in Scotland has been peculiarly hard, their 
few and scattered acres being rented considerably in excess of the acreage of the great 
farms, the Act has naturally been hailed with satisfaction, nor hag much opposition 
been displayed towards it by the large farmers. 

The truth is that farming on an extensive scale is no longer the profitable business it 
was, either for landlord of tenant. Agricultural rent in Scotland has fallen enormously, 
the rental of large farms being on an average only half what it was twenty years ago. 
And this drop, while seriously affecting the land owner, has not benefited the tenant. 
The development of agricultural science and the growth of foreign campetition have 
rendered farming on an extensive scale a costly, and even a hazardaus undertaking, 
added to which the cost of agricultural labour has greatly advanced. The wages of 
ploughmen have doubled, and in gome cases trebled, ind with the flow of emigration 
and the scarcity of labour in the rural districts, they tend to increase. An important 
factor in the case is the altered standard of living among the rural population. The 
cheap and sustaining brose is now a rarity in cottar’s house and bothy, anc even porridge 
has ceased to be the staple of the morning meal. On the other hand, much tea is drunk, 
and theres a consumption of butcher meat, 3 commodity almost entirely unknown 
among the Scottish peasantry of the past. Moreover, the Scottish hind has secegtly 
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become pervious to the influence of Trede Unionism, and in roz2 a rural Union was 
started which already numbers thousands of members. That being the condition of 
things, the Small Landholders' Act makes a timely appearance. It should have the 
effect af stemming the tide of emigration, checking the migration to the towns,and 
consequently re-peopling the rural districts, Notwithstanding the disadvantages indi- 
cated, the agricultaral enterprise of Scotland shows astonishing vitality! The question 
of afforestation, in which Scotland, like other parts of Great Britain, is far behind 
other countries, has recently been a subject of agitation, and the Development Com- 
missioners have recommended that grants should be given for the establishment of a 
central administration area, along with a school-of forestry of not fewer than sooo or 
More than 10,000 scres. The recommendation has already had practical effect, the 
Government having agreed to purchase a tract of Jand in Argyleshire. 

Trade ond Manufactures.—In regard to trade a retrospect of r910-12 reveals a period 
of prosperity tempered by the adverse influence of labour disturbances. Scotland is 
a country of multifarious industries, but the staple of her trade consists of shipbuilding, 
iron, and coal mining, all of which are interrelated. In the western part of Scotland, 
of which Glasgow is the centre, shipbuilding is of prime importance, and the measure 
of activity in the Clyde yards is the truest measure of the industrial prosperity of the 
district. The Clyde may be described indeed as the industrial pulse of the country, and 
the prosperity ty or otherwise of her yards is reflected in the national industry. 

in the matter of shipbuilding, the Clyde, of course, dominates Scotland. uring 1910- 
12, there were improvements in the trade on the Forth and Tay, but the increase of f connage 
in those districts was infinitesimal when placed alongside the increase on the Clyde. 
following table shows the work done by Scottish builders in 1911 and 1912:— 


1912 1st 
Ves. Tons LHP. Ves. Tons. LHP. 
‘The Clyde . + 389 640,529 878,326 © 413,630,583 786,889 
The Borth . . - 3 19, 7915, 3 11,319 9,355 
The Tay .. + 28 7388 10,400 £ 17,303 14,779 
The Dee, etc, - 7 411,257 18,100 2 12,419 23,614, 











520 688,188 914,741 S57 671,624 834,628 
In the kindred branch of marine qsinceri a feature is the increasing share in the total 
output of tarbines. In the record fc Crdebane a typical yard, the total enginetri 
output ia 1911 was, 104,550 ib.p. ‘end of those 71,000 consisted wholly of turbines, ai 
1,250 of combined turbines and reciprocating engines. 
In coal ‘ining the west of Scotland also continues to lead, although jts sypremac 
this branch of is towels is less secure. The most notable advance in output was in Fiteshire, 
which in ioiis ‘an increased production of 375,000 tons, and the industry in Fifeshire 
is advancing rapidly and is inpkely goon to outdistance Glasgow and the west of Scotland in 
the matter of g pment. The reaeon is due to the fact that the extensive Fifeshire coalfield 
ts still in process erteae ane there whereas, in Lanarkshire, the coalfield is almost entirely 
covered with colle there are naturally to new new developments. By the ap; lication 
of machinery, however, notably in coal the western mines a has bee 
increased. On the other hand, large Dew pits wo reply eank in Fifeshire, and ter 
present utput » wall certainly grow enormously. A. feature of the Fileshire shipping trade 
as the id increasing 6 porte to South America. The total shipments of coal from 
Scotland. eaport and bunker) amounted in rort to 1,680,000 tons compared with 1,640,000 
tons in the prévicus year, an improvement of fully 40,000 tons. The increase, however, 
t The following figures are taken Trom returns for 1912, with the incfease (++) or decrease 
(+) per ceat an the previous eves and Acreage und under corn crops 1230125 (+0 9); under 
green crops 615,367 C48) grasses 1.453.514 (~3 0); pernianent 
ure 1,496, (-0 1)3 (-1 ere: ‘but jn A9II the greatest increase was 
tect #899); betiey | bey 7 ee ); oats 143 (—t §); turnips and swedes 
gious +0 1); re reprto atts under’ ‘crops and Ch 4,821, ap {2 SF 5h 
+ rete 1798 ( rege Saha (1.8); sheep 6,991,667 (—2 9); 
pigs § oa 
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was only about half that which took place in 1910, compared with 1909, and 
must be largely attributed to labour troubles. Glasgow and the west of 
position with an increase, of fully grosone tons, and in Ayrehire between the porta of 
yr and Troon there was an ii 1§0,000 tons. On the other hand the Forth (ex- 
cluding the Fifeshire ports} made = com poor show. At Grangemouth there was 
a decrease of 260,000 tons, and although ton improved its position by 130,000 tons, due 
largely to an increasing trade with London, Leith showed a falling off of 120,000 tons, While 
the condition in the Scottish coal trade on the whole is satisfactory an unpleasant factor 
ig to be reckoned with in German competition. At one time Germany constituted one 
of the best markets for Scotch coal, but now she is entering into active competition. 

In the mineral oif industry, whose centre is West Lothian, the Prospect ia bright. 
This is due chiefly to foreign competition, which was severely felt during the past year, 
with the result that prices of oil products never got achance. The slackness of the Scottish 
oil market is best indicated by the drop in during 1909-1912. During that period 
Pumpberston dividend has fallen from 50 per cent to 30 percent; Tabrax from 7} per cenit 
to 5, per Feat Oakhank from 10 per cent to 5 per cent; yopne’s Paraffin Oil a and the 

roxburn ‘ompany paying percentages respectively of 4 and 10 per cent. 

Foreign competition is being felt also In steel manufacture, “This fe indicated by the 
action of Scottish makers in introducing rebates (the outstanding feature in recent de- 
velopments of the industry) with the ‘object of limiting outside competition. It would 
be premature to judge of its effects, and meantime it has not resulted in any marked 
improvement, there being a falling off in supplies, particularly to Canada, owing to American 
manufacturers’ prices being lower than those of the home market. A contingent effect of 
foreign competition is indicated the continued slackness in locomotive building. The 
Scottish industry chiefly depended on thé foreign market, particularly the East, and the 
foreign orders are dwindling, although there is a light improvement in colonial trade. 

“The three trades already’ mentioned are the vitals of industrigl Scotland. Next to them 
may be ranked the various branches of textile manufactures. While the woollen trade of 
the borders has been in a state of almost unexam pros rity, the jute trade of Dundee 
during 1911 underwent one of the worst periods in its history, but entirely recovered 
towards the end of 1912. The linen trade, although satisfactory, has been hard hit by 
foreign competition, which has been felt in its chief seat, Dunfermfine, and the cotton trade 
has suffered chiefly from the same cause. It is still located principally in the east end of 
Glasgow, but many of the great mills of Bridgeton, where once it flourished, are now devoted 
to other enterprises, and stand, pathetic witnesses of a great decline. The thread industry, 
however, continues a huge industrial asset to the West, the headquarters of the great Coats’ 
combine being in Paisley. Another branch of the textile trade, that of dyeing, has under- 

ne a change. The Combine of a few years ago has resulted in the concentration of the in- 
lustry, and many of the smaller works at different points in the west of Scotland have 
clea Te total Cad Barge and. siaaitiartuss fo a chief Scottish ports was: 

sgOW 129,406, Leit] 875, Grangemouth {2,239,581. 

A consideration of the industrial outlook reveals the eastern part of the country 

general . A i he ft che rial outlook reveals the of the 

as portentous of greatest development, and the increased activity here is almost entirely 
limited to Fifeshire. That county, in its western area, has grown enormously in industrial 
importance within recent years. ‘The basis of its prosperity is the wealth and extent of its 
coalfields, and within the coal area many important manufactures have 6 ng, We notably 
linoleum, the staple trade of Kirkcaldy, and now extending to other parts of the “Kingdom.” 
Fifeshire ports also continue to grow in importance, notably Methil, which, with the com- 
pletion of the new dock will contribute to make the Fifeshire porta of the Forth serious com- 
petitors with the west in the export of coal and iron. The establishment of the naval base 
at Rosyth, in process of construction since 1908, will stimulate industry in the western part 
of the county, and already in the neighbourhood of the dock a town is developing. 

Fishing —The fishing industry of nd has changed greatly in the manner of its 

ureitit. Former , it was interwoven with the work ulture, particularly in the 
Western Highlands, where crofters profitably combined the haryest of the waters with the 
harvest of the land. Those were in the days of sailing boats, the possession of which was 
within the reach of thrifty fishermen. The advent of the steam drifter is gradually crushing 
out the modest sailing boats, and their bumble ownera, who find it impossible to compete 
against highly equipped drifters, which generally have behind them powerful capitalist 
Influence. “The industry is now largely in the handa of large combines, who own a Reet of 
drifters, and although the new order has doubtless proved. tal to the consurher it has 
been detrimental to the economic welfare of the working ftherman, who has to be contest 
with the position a8 member of a drifter crew, with little prospect of ever having a boat of 
hisown. The combine system is rapidly spreading. Salmon fishing on the Tay, for example, 
is now monopolised by wealthy companied, whereas formerly the fishings were distributed 
among small fishermen. ‘The effect is seen in the changed complexion of Newburgh, whose 
community ‘until ae years ago was absost r engaged | in tie 1 fehin a dt has 
sunk to a town o} int] nce in salmon and such pros; it still exjoys 
$i Bbatd on the muancectee of Hncletan, For adaablarraive puopescs the Vinberice Bord 
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‘af Scotland have divided the Scottish Coast into three districts, namely, ( (4) the the East Coast— 
ith. Leith, Anstruther, Montrose, head, Fraserburgh, 

, Buckio, Fiadhora, Cromarty, Helmedale aod Wick.) Oren and Shetland. 

O] ‘West Coast—Loch Broom, ‘ort Willjam, Loch F: yne, Cam town, Rothesay, 
ik, Ballantrae, Stornoway and aa, The aed Sas ts ewe to those 
divisions 1 as follows: East Coast, 101,721; Orkney and lane Shetland; 32,517; West Caast, 
35,735. a ae of 139,973. While the F service ta the 
industry the undoubted grievances of native aa in pokey to foreign trawling remains 
unremedied. we Scottish Board in 1885 obtained statutory powers to close portions of the 
territorial waters against trawling, end a large area of east coast waters was closed in the 
interests of scientit experiment It was found that the closing of those waters gave great 
satisfaction to both line and drift fishermen, and as the were anxious to encourage 
development of those methods of fishing i preference to beam trawling, they secured further 
powers under the Herring Fishing Act of 1889, which enabled them to close against all forms 
of trawling not pnly the whole territorial waters of the Scotch. o gost bet but a large number of 
areas defined in the Scheduled Act a6 Tying outs outside the territorial roperly so called. 
Among those scheduled areas were the Moray Firth, and the Firth of eth of Clyde. By inter- 
national law the power of a state to make regulations with regard to methods of fishing is 
limited to its territorial waters, There are a number of regulations existing with re; to 
the fishing boats working in the North Sea, but these tions have been made under 
{ntermationsl Conventions, and are to be aie obeyed by subjects of the high contract~ 
states. But apparently Parliament can make regulations which are only ol tary to 
Baeish Hence, while the latter cannot trawl within the Firth of Clyde, or 
the Moray ine expent in a very limited area, foreign trawlers may fish anywhere in the 
considerable area which lies outside the area kndwn to International Law as Scottish ter~ 
titorial water. Thus Dutch ang Norwegian vessels at Fleetwood fish in the Clyde, Some 
of Siem are doubtless bond fide foreign boats, but for the most part they are English vessels 
tered either in Norway or Holland, Foreign trawlers find it convenient to work Scot~ 

hares qd to land their catches in Fleetwood, and they are enabled to do so owing to a 


ftw ja oe lercing Fishing Act of 1 A slight am ment rohibiting the janding of 
fa a ae well atin Scotland by suche vessel: would femedy the dificulty,® 
ing fleet comprises 9889 vessels with an te tonnage of 139.975 and a total 
wales of pipment and amounting to £5,000,028, the number of persons em- 
loved fe the Scottish thing trate and faders png a diay thereto is 92,060, and of those 
39,208 maif the eet, the remainder being cing. engaged i in operations on shore, Eleven vessels, 
emplayi 24 men, 145 of whom are Brytish, onal ory in whaling: In 1911, 730 whales 
and the value of the products amou to £71,223. The outeandieg feature 


is wie continued decline in the number of boats, the quantity and value of the gear, and the 
numbers employed in the industry, The Geeks of this decline is chiefly due to the replace- 
ment of sailing boats by steam and motor driven, vessels, but fishing, Iie agricultural, = 

munities have suffered considerably the drain of emigration. It is difficult to 
ahemee fo! divulge their corninge, bat the following figures may be regarded as authent Rc, 
F articular Scottish a mic a ea J (hi est ‘Bi, “ie 00, 

1388; Motor ts 1610, (lowest (aver . i 
ines pte. west) £120, (average) £412. The output of sailing Boots steadily 
constructed in 7g being 164, valued _at £79: 

wae: 193 valved a at Pra in ‘athe previous year. total quantity of fish, excl fisive ry ate 
fash, landed in Scot! ‘was 8,709,655 cwts. valued at £3, 100,387. Compared with 1910 





Fy shows ae Escrutse of of 12 1,286,470 cwts. and a2 incre anne value of £211,280, , the second 
ighest result on 1, 1,76; ing were ex] Wire 
wa” branded, The, tala i god Ti, ‘and dried fab exported wax ve ass ewtes 
early all to Ireland. carried on Scottish railways was 27,390 cwts. 
iduays.—The Lode ‘arnine pe ca city of the Scottish railways has aid, due in 
large Measure to the development ie tramway enterprise and the Larepe use of motor 
Through the iSdustbl pasts of the countey thar is now a compe system of tram- 
vay Sosemucication, linking districts many miles apart. The extent of the tramway under- 
tabing aay m the fact that that the passengers gers cared fi in 1911 numbered 276,- 


the, cect on railway enterprise is obvious, and in order to mect the competition 
BOATS rent Railway Com ae recently came to an arrangement which has resulted in a 
‘Puaideble curtailment of competing trains, and a general increase in passenger fares. 
‘he most important decision in railway law in 1911-12 was that a by the Lrercig om- 
miagioners mp sitting in Edinburgh, on demurrage on bro by the Scottish traders 
‘agape the 284 pocipal com companies. The decision was almost ‘cuurely, in favour of the Com- 
lies in the fact that it gives them full use of their wagons for thejr 
See or setting, eee hoe ee |, previously locked up in rolling stock, 
Hegel Rear ibn «te 

trate me ila to electri tion, a a 

area etal as series of sueceastal 
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the construction of a large ship for service. cis appropriate that this re should find 
its home on the Clyde. which 100 years age witnessed the initiation of proputsion with 
the Jaunch of thé Comet,” a2 event which was elaborately celebrated on the Clyde in 1912, 
While there has been jittle in the way of railway: , there has been 4 growing agita- 
tion for imy communication water. An ambitious project has béen advocated, 
notably by Si Charles Campbell, that a sip canal should be constructed, uniting te Fotth 
with the lyde on the route of the present low canal, or by a new route embraciag Loch 
Lomond {1 its course._ From a naval point of view it is urged that such a canal would be an 
important adjunct to Rosyth dock. far, the acheme has failed to win much support ft 
the commercial communities, and obviously the sum that would be required for ita full 
ment is of such magnitude that it could not be ventured upon without Goveroment subsidy. 

Education.—The most remarkable feature of recent educational development in 
Scotland has been the growth of technical education. Technical schools are now 
established in every important town, and under the auspices of the county council the 
system has been extended to provide instruction for those in rural districts. The chief 
centre is naturally Glasgow, whose Royal Technical College (the “‘ Royal ” distinction 
was conferred upon it in 1912) is the largest institution of its kind in the United Kingdom, 
and among the largest in the world. The work of the College is associated with that of 
the University, and am endeavour is being made to bring the relationship still closer. 
‘The Scotch Universities themselves are proving responsive to the new spirit in education, 
and although strong as always, in the “ Humanities” they are extending their curriculum 
to include instruction of a more utilitarian sort. This tendency is most marked in 
Glasgow, whose greatest development has been in the direction of Engineering Science 
and Chemical Research. St. Andrews, the most ancient seat of Scottish learning, which 
celebrated its quin-centenary in 1910, on an impressive, if less imposing scale than the 
sister University of Aberdeen, which celebrated her quatercentenary in 1906, remains 
largely a centre of pure scholarship, but utilitarian tendencies are evident in the devel- 
opment of the seats of learning in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, The princely benefaction 
to the Scottish Universities made by Dr. Andrew Carnegie in 1901, has tended to 
strengthen the democratic character of Scottish Academic life, which never, indeed, 
has been so exclusive as in the great English universities. With recent developments 
in Secondary and Higher Grade Schools, and the elaborate system of Continuation Classes 
the Scottish educational system may now claim to link in an unbroken chain the Ele- 
mentary School with the University. 

‘The most notable legislative event of recent years was the Scottish Education Act of 
7008. It tly extended the powers of school boards in the direction of feeding necessitous 
children, the medical inspection of pupils, and the compulsory attendance at continuation 
classes. It has also, to some extent, checked the spirit of sectarianism, the great charch 
training colleges being now controlled by ntative committees. Sectarianism bow- 
ever has never been a conspicuous blemish in the Scottish educational 5) , and the great 
Presbyterian bodies, the Church of Scotland, and the United Free Church, who formerly 
controlted the Training Colleges, loyally fell in with the new Nationat scheme. The Act has 
not, however, affected to any appreciable extent the old school board areas, agd it, retains 
the system of cumulative voting, which leads ta many abnormalities in representation. 

Adminisivation.—Scotland has a comprehensive system of county and municipal 
government, but as regards the country generally there is a lack of co-ordination and 
greater national control is qbviously desirable. Thus it is still necessary when sny 
great scheme of county or city development is promoted to have it considered by 
Parliamentary committees in London. The Private Bill Legislation Act, passed some 
years ago, has mitigated only to a slight extent this old standing grievance, Perhaps, 
however, it is in educational affairs that the system of administration proves most irri- 
tating. The headquarters of the Scotch Education Department are still in London, 
although much of the clerical work hitherto dove there has been transferred to Edinburgh. 
It is felt that the educational authority should be concentrated in Scotland, and the desix- 
ability of rearrangement seems obvious from the fact that there are in Scotland, includ- 
ing Inspectors, 118 officers of the Education Department, and only 50 in London, 
ceuagow pagers "ihe eal rex a he dye aow tgp sre tn sion of oa 

Ow indaries. otal area is now 19,082 acres, an at 107, 41 
essen Pirlon af the city fans boca increased frome VE ge as Liprovaoe, The scheshe a 
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originally formulated would have increased the area to 33,166 acres and would have embraced 
fare troste of rurel fand, the object of the 2 being to give effect to the provisions 
of the Town Planoing Act, The original was practically endorsed by the House of 
Commons Committee, but it was curtailed to the extent indicated when it came before. the 
Committee of the House of Lords. Greater Glasgow now includes the adjacent burghs of 
Govan and Partick and poctecs of the county areas of Lanark and Renfrew. The places 
absorbed, however, are all populous, and the density of the population in the extended city 
is only slightly less, being 52.8 per acre against 60.4; and it ia still largely in excess of the other 
large cities of the kingdom, ‘The valuation has been greatly increased,” ‘The latest valuation 
for the amaller area was {6,000,000 and the extension of boundaries is estimated to increase 
this by about £2,000,000.. Under the Boundaries Act, however, it is stipulated that no 
increase of rates can be impased on the places annexed, until the lapse of five years, so that 
during that period the cost of improvements will fall upon the ratepayers within the old city 
boundaries 1. Dunfermline has also extended her boundaries to include Rosyth, and an 
elaborate scheme of extension is at present under consideration by Dundee. 

Poor Law.—The number of poor in receipt of relief in 1911 was 73,642, and ap.gro de- 
pendents, and the burden of local rates which steadily advances, having increased during a 
period of'1§ years by 1/5. 4d. or 48.9 per cent is chiefly due to the increase of the poor rate, 
education and eanitation. The latest available returns, 1951, shows the total amount paid 
on local taxation to be £1,286,396, The most recent development in the relief of the poor: 
in under the Unemployed Workmen's Act of 1905. ‘The total population of the areas in 
which distress committees are engaged is 1,989,951, being 41.81 per cent of the population of 
Scotland. The total receipte from all sources from operations under the act amounted in 
1g9r1 to £29,182 which includes {14,300 from the Parliamentary Grant, £5737 from the 
fates, £2254 from voluntary contributions and £6315 from the work Performed. by the un- 
empl ‘The expenditure was £29,701. 








igion.—Presbyterianism continues the dominant faith in Scotland, but recent years 
have witnessed 2 considerable growth of the Roman Catholic community, and of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. Latest returns give the membership of the Church of Scotland (1687 
Clurcees) at 706,653; United Free Church (1,620 Churches) 501575 Free Church (1: 

Congregations) 60,000: Epi: Church (338 charges) 52,029. The Roman Catholic 
Church has 398 Churches, Chapels and Stations, 550 Priests, and the Roman Catholic 
community is estimated at 1,000,000. Politically, land has never manifested any 
aggressive desire for national self Grocment, and she has undoubtedly benefited materially 
from the Union with England, ere have been frequent attempts to stimulate intereat 
in “Home Rute for Scotland," but they have proved abortive, owing to the apathy of the 
people. In another sense, however, there has been within recent years an undoubted revival 
of national sentiment, reflected in the widespread interest now taken in Scottish customs, 
language, and literature. It has found ion in the establishment of a Scottish Chair 
int iniversity of Glasgow, to further which project a Scottish Exhibition was held in the 
city in Tatty resulting in a surplus of £20,000, which, with other contributions, has enabled 
the foundation of a Chair of Scottish History and Literature. - And, although there cannot 
be eaid to exist a national demand for “Home Rule” in the form of a National Parliament, 
there is, as indicated, widespread dissatisfaction with the present conduct of national ad- 
ministration. The creation of the Scottish Office under a Secretary for Scotland has rather 
added to the confusion, and among all sections of the community, irrespective of party, 
there is a atrong feeling that the Scottish department should be situated in Edinburgh, and 
under the contro! of a national administrative council. (Donatp Munk.) 


a Teezann! 

‘The material prosperity of Ireland reached a higher point in 1912 than at any period 
during the past century. It is true that, according to the census returns published in 
1911, the population is still declining, but prosperity cannot be reckoned in terms of 
population alone. The population of Ireland, as given in these returns, which refer to 
the middle of 1910, is 4,381,951. (Details are furnished in Tables A and B.) During 
1gr1 the marriages registered in Ireland numbered 23,473, the births 101,758, and the 
deaths 72,475. The marriage rate was 5.37 per thousand of the estimated population, 
an increase of 0.32 on the pteceding year; the birth rate was 23.3 per thousand, the same 
as the preceding year; and the death rate was 16.6 per thousand, o.5 below the rate of the 
preceding year. Since the census of xoor the population hus decreased by 76,824, or 
1.7 per cent. This is the smallest decrease known since the institution of the census. 
Not only the decrease, but the rate of decrease is rapidly slackening. The decrease is 
very unevenly distributed over the four provinces—36,966 in Connaught, 43,103 in 
Munster, 7499 in Leinster, and 4254 in Ulster. There is a large growth in the population 

4 Seg§R, B. xiv, 742 ef seq., and articles on the various counties and towns, 
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of the cities of Dublin and Belfast—over 18,coo and 36,000 respectively. In these 
cases the increase is due to internal expansion. 


Table A.—Irish Provinces and Counties. 





























Provinces and | Popula- | 1: o* Dec. . Popula- | 1 oF Dee 
Counties Gnclud-| ton | Pe conton | Provinces and, | “tion. | PeF cent on 
ing Conny on ee ing County = -————_|—_~——_ 
joroughs). te Boroughs) Rate 
191. Igmr. per cent. 
CONNAUGHT:— 
Galway . . 181,686 104,064 -74 
Leitrim . 63,557 267,472 <——S 
Mayo oe: 191,909 123.738 ~6.2 
common r = 
Sligo. | | 7880 tage | 22 
Total Province] 609,966 N.R. 63,958 5 
Tipperary, S. R, 87,993 4 
‘LEINSTER:— 83,766 739 
Carlow. . . 36,151 i 
Dublin... 476,909 Total Province) 1,033,085 -40 
ildare “ . 66,498 
Kilkenny . . 74r8ar 
King’s... 50,769 +4] 478,603 37 
+ | 119,625 x4 
Longford + gor! 66 
Louth . . . 168,420 mgr 
Meath... | 304589} +52 
ueen's . 
festmeath : 61,811 “5 8 
Wexford . . . 140,621 ~a 
Wicklow . . 71,395 743 
. 142,437 ~S4 





Total Province| 





Total Province| 
Table B.—Largest Irish Towns. 



































Inc, or Dec. 
Popula- Popula- | per cent on 
tion nm 1901. 
r9tt won. | Ee, 
Dvain anv Sus- Galwa; 13,2 aa 

Bs Bundall ius | Fog 

Dublin City. | 309,272 roghe 12,425 —-26 

Rathmines and Lurgan 12,135 -=30 

Rathgar mo 38,190 iis 12,172 + 6.2 

Pembroke | || 29,260 Ne : 13,956 ~ 36 

Kingstown « . 17,227 Portadown . 11,727 416.2 

Blackrock 9,081 Wexford . 11,455 $26 

——— Ballymena 12,376 +45 

Total . . | 403,030 + ae D | al63 + 2.7 

10,533 09 

Belfast. . . | 385,492 + Clonme! Sao. 10,277 + 
es eet 

don 42,799 

Limerick > ° 38.493 + 
Waterford |: | 27,430 + 





In certain counties, however, a slight but sppreriable- tendency ‘on the part of the popula- 
tion to move from the rural to the urban districts may be noticed. This feature is 
especially marked in County Longford, the West Riding of County Cork, County 
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Cavan ahd County Sligo, where the urban population has increased by 6 per cent at the 
expense of the rural, County Roscommon 7 per cent and County Leitrim 8 per cent. 
Allowing both for the natural growth of the more important towns and the urban 
expansion in these districts at the expense of the rural population, the gross decline of 
agricultural population for the whole country during the decade is approximately 146,000. 
The total emigration represents a cortespondingly large number, but the figures for 
1911—31,058—are the smallest on record since early in the century. 

A griculture.—Most of the decline represented by these alarming figures must be 
allotted to the earlier years of the decade. Since rg09 the rural decline has been sub- 
stantially checked. The earlier years of decline in arable cultivation, and consequently 
in agricultural population, were reflected in the increased production from pasture 
Jands and of cattle feed generally, and the material increase in the number of store cattle. 
The cattle industry no longer flourishes directly at the expense of cultivation. 

The total area of corn and green crops, including flax and fruit, in Ireland in 1912 was 

24357,969 acres, an increase of oun acres on the preceding year. The corn cro » growing On 
35,597 acres, showed an increase of 11,166 acres. There was a decrease of 211 acres in 
he Sl des under wheat, but this was entirely due to the heavy decrease—I110 acres— 

f he oe aren ‘The area under oats showed an increase of 5736 acres; in Ulster the increase 

‘was 10,379 acres, while the acreage had decreased in the other three inces, The increase 

in barley—7186 acres—was distributed aver the four provinces. ‘The total area of potatoes 

‘was 595,218 acres, an increase in the year of 2 acres; there were increases in Leinster and 

Miser | sok and nd 4670 acres) and decreases in Munster and Connaught (1146 and 1441 acres), 

turnips showed an increase of 956 acres to 271,761. The total atea 


a hay wae 2,479,199 decrease of in all the provinces, ‘The approximate 
fer acre waa eae S11 Bushes basey aac 4.1 bushel, Theat 38 bushels "The total 








yield ® potatoes was approximately 3.1 million tons, and of hay 5.1 million tons, The area 
under flax had decreased by 11,701 acres in ntOt2 to § to 54,917, the decrease being general through- 
out most of the flax-growing counties. ‘ure, including mountain grazing, 


was 12,418,867 acres—a decrease of ete sores? ere were in 1912 4,848, ape cattle in 
Inlaid, an increase in the year of 136,778; 617,532 horses, or +1201; 3,828,829 sheep, 

or —78,607; 1,323,957 pigs, oF —91,162; 25,525,724 poultry, or +77,923. 

Two factors have to be taken into account in a consideration of the rural regenera- 
tion of Ireland—the growth of co-operative principles and the effect of land purchase, 
In 1908 the Irish Agricultural Organization Society became involved in a dispute with 
the Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. The political aspect 
of the question may be disregarded. Its economic aspect is contained in the charge 
that the Organization Society was “‘an association trading for profit.” Mr. T, W. 
Russell’, who succeeded Sir Horace Plunkett? as vice-president of the Department. 
in 1907, informed the Council of Agriculture in 1908 that he had decided to withdraw 
the Department's subsidy to the Society, but he undertook to continue a diminishing 
grant for three years, £3000 for the first year, £2000 for the second, and {1000 for the 
third,- The Agricultural Board later decided that the grant should be withdrawn at 
the end of 1908. Under the provisions of the Development Fund Act of 1909, the De- 
velopment Commissioners were empowered to make advances for the organizatinn of 
co-operation, either “to a Government Department or through a Government to a 
voluntary association not trading for profit.” In accordance with this provision, the 
Trish Agricultural Organization Society, like the similar societies in England and 
Scotland, applied for a grant in aid, The application was referred to the Department 
of Agriculture, which reported adversely. Much delay ensued, but, nearly a year after 
the application was sent in, the matter was submitted to the Council of Agriculture. 
‘This body endorsed Mr. T. W. Russell’s action. Mr. Russell then proposed to the 
Development Commissioners that a grant should be made to the Department for “ non- 
controversial co-operation.” The Commissioners rejected this proposal early in 1912, 
and decided a few weeks later to make the grant on their own responsibility to the Irish 
Agricultural oan Society—a course which had been repeatedly advocated by 
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the Chambers of Commerce of Dublin and Belfast, both of which bodies repudiated, as 
did the Society itself, the suggestion that the Society was entering into direct competi- 
tion with legitimate traders. The Commissioners stipulated, however, that certain 
changes should be made in the composition of the governing committer of the Society 
as a condition to the grant of a subsidy. The temporary toss of State assistance docs 
not appear to have injured the vitality or the financial stability of the society. Accord- 
ing to the statement made at its annual meeting in 1911, it has about goo branches, a 
membership of 100,000, and a turnover of nearly £3,000,000, In the spring of 19t2 a 
Coramission of Inquiry began to investigate the system of agricultural credit instituted 
by the Society. In the course of its proceedings it was found that the Department of 
Agriculture had lost only £100 out of £18,000 advanced to credit societies, and this loss 
was more illusory than real since it did not include reference to the interest paid on 
advances. It thus becomes clear that the department is making a handsome profit 
out of the agricultural credit societies, and that the system is working admirably. 

The most interesting event of Irish economic history during 1910-12 was the estab- 
lishment in r9r0 of a society called the United Irishwomen. ‘This body is affiliated 
to the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, and was founded in order to do on the 
social side of rural regeneration what the Organization Society has done, and is deing, 
onthe economic. It was intended, in effect, to develop the principle of “ better living ” 
which is one tenet of the threefold faith of Irish rural reformers. Its policy includes the 
teaching of cookery, poultry management and dairying, and the encouragement of 
village crafts such as the making of furniture for cottages. Beginning with three bran- 
ches, and finding the district of Connemara one which especially eagerly awaited develop- 
ment, the organizers of the United Irishwomen were able in a year to announce the 
existence of fifteen branches, This work is still rapidly expanding. 

Two incidents may be noted as indicating the growth of popular appreciation of Sir 
Horace Plunkett and his work. In the early summer of roxo the Department of 
Agriculture combined with the Estates Commissioners to reconstruct a little patch of 
tural life in Castlerea. The first action of the new land-holders was to combine with one 
another in order to apply co-operative principles, This Mr. T. W. Russell admitted 
was “ but a sample of what is going on all over the West.” The other incident was an 
“ All-Ireland Model Election” conducted in December 1911 by the Proportional 
Representation Society of Ireland. Intended as an “ All-Ireland” election, it was 
ultimately confined in operation to Ulster and the immediate vicinity of Dublin. It 
resulted in the return at the head of the poll of a curious collocation of names~Mr. 
John Redmond, Sir Edward Carson, and Sir Horace Plunkett. 

The new land purchase policy which was instituted by the Act of 1909 has not been 
justified by results. The changes from the provisions of the Wyndham Act may be 
briefly reviewed. Instead of cash payments landlords were to receive stock at 3 per 
cent. This stock was issued on a falling market, and cannot appreciate owing to the 
embarrassment of Irish estates; about helf of each issue has had to be thrown back on 
the market for the redemption of mortgages. Instead of paying £3.59 per {r00, tenants 
were to pay {3.108 without any reduction in the period of repayment. A large propor- 
tion of the holdings of Ireland are valued at less than {10 a year. A presumption was 
created that all holdings below that value were to be deemed “ uneconomic,” with the 
result that the whale of Connaught, with the counties of Donegal, Kerry, and part of 
Cork, became “ congested.” The Congested Districts Board, charged with conducting 
purchase in this area, is consequently swollen to unmanageable size. Comparisons 
between the work of the Wyndham Act and the Birrell Act show the following results: 
From 1903 to 1909 the number of potential purchasers was 217,299; from 1909 to 1917, 
or a third of the previous time, the number was only 8992—a detrease of over 80 per 
cent. Under the Act of 1903 landlords were assisted in the repurchase of their demesnes 
after selling their properties. Under the Act of 1903 the advances on resale to owners 
sanctioned by the Land Commission numbered 205; under the Act of rgog, up to the 
end of the financial year ror, only two. 
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Mamsfoctures Although agriculture still is, and must remain, the chief industry of 
the-gountry, Ireland is continuing to fall into line as a manufacturing country. Irish 
expansion in this direction is largely due to the industrial revival movement. Great 
local forces have been at work in recent years in forwarding this revival. They received 
8 considerable stimulus from the date (1907) of the International Exhibition in Dublin. 
There have since 1909 been exhibitions on a smaller scale, but of a similar nature, in 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Drogheda, Londonderry and elsewhere throughout the country. 
‘The Ui Breasil exhibition at Ballsbridge in the summer of 1911 gave another immense 
impetus to the movement. It is a common fallacy to suppose that the industrial life of 
Ireland is confined to Ulster. This is even less true at the present time than was the 
case four or five years ago. In many towns of the other three provinces thriving in- 
dustzies are to be found, small, indeed, when compared with the industries of Great 
Britain, but still appreciable. The “ Made-in-Ireland” movement exercises an in- 
creasingly strong protectionist influence. It is supported by various political and 
economic associations such as the Gaelic League, Sinn Fein, and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Associations. Irish industry covers a far wider range than is commonly supposed. 
Industrial Development Associations have been formed, in addition to the original ones 
at Dublin, Belfast and Cork, in Limerick, Waterford, Wexford, Sligo and other smaller 
towns. The Cork Association in its annual report for 1911 speaks of an exhibition of 
Trish goods at its offices as including samples of woollens, linens, flannelettes, calicoes, 
threads, silk-gauze, maps, stationery, mosaics, marbles, lead-pipes, etc. The Dublin 
Association is, not uonatutally, more successful than any other, This is illustrated by 
the reports for two consecutive years. In the 1910 report articles which “ could and 
ought to be manufactured in Ireland ” include paper, bottles, stained-glass, church and 
school furniture and accessories, shop-fronts, general office requisites, soap, matches, 
candles and flour. In the report for the next year (1911) it is stated that all these arti- 
cles are now “ obtainable in Ireland on competitive lines.” 

There afe at present some twenty hosiery factories and as many tweed mills in Ireland. 
‘These new industries appear to be making progress, though it cannot be specifically estimated, 
‘The woollen-making industry has cor ted its position. A factory in Galway paid in 
1912 a dividend of twelve per cent. There are eleven tobacco factories, besides the estab- 
lished ones in Belfast, scattered over the West and South, employing 3000 hands. Ail of 
them suffer from the competition of the Imperial Tobacco ‘Trust; this reason was advanced 
for the closing of a Dublin factory, which 300 hands, in August 1912. The Irish 
tobacco industry receives a small subsidy from Treasury, but this ceases in 1913. 

‘The linen industry is by far the largest industry in Ireland. The number of spindles is 
returned approximately at 946,000. number of power looms shows 2 large increase to 
36,592) of which 21,000 are in Belfast, 1; elsewhere in Ulster, while the rest represent 

factories in Dublin, Cork, Du: Drogheda and elsewhere. Next in importance 
is the shipbuilding industry. 

The industrial troubles of 1911 and ror2 affected Ireland equally with the rest of the 
United Kingdom. In August 1911 a strike of the Dublin seamen and firemen inter- 
rupted the trade of the capital, though only for a brief period. A railway strike (which 
had no connection with the strike in Great Britain but was begun in sympathy with a 
porterage strike) followed, and there were several local disputes, of which the most 
serious were « bakery strike in Dublin and a transport workers’ stoppage at Wexford. 
‘The coal strike of March-April 1912, which sent up the supply to famine prices, did an 
indirect benefit to Irish industry by causing a development, which has since been par- 
tially maintained, in the output from the collieries at Athy and Kilkenny. 

Fisheries—That the Irish fisheries are a valuable asset to the country is established by 
the fact that the total value of fish landed in Ireland, and sold, was, socoeding 2 recent 
returns, £375,636 against a total of £363,801 in the precedil . But there has been a 
serious falling away in the number of vessels engaged in the irish sea Gsheries—a decrease of 
324 vessels tq 5652, The fisheries give employment to some 20,000 men. The Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction has granted loans to fishermrlen for the putchase of 
boats and gear and the installation of petrol power. A station was established in agro at 
Cour , where improved methods of , Classification and packing are taught. 
Therypele fisheries of Inishkea and Blacksod, which ware decaying, have also been fostered 
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by help from the Department. Endeavours to extend the sale of fish in inland towns are 
being Cunrimued; jn 1911 there were about 150 towns on the Deseret © far list. 

Commetce.—In the fiscal year of 1909-10 the value of imports amounted to £63,779,709, 
and of exports to £60,946,186. In the fiscal year of 1910-11 the value of exports, 13: ‘the 
first time on record since on seatitotion of these seen ba 158: exceeded Gate im 3. 

were returned at_£63,044,4) exports at £65,844,255—an eof £130,- 

ee Cranes LAB per bead of the population, wife the correspond eer for 
Great Britain was just over 420. Excepting Holland, Belgium, Switzerland a1 lew Zea- 
land, the external trade_of Ireland is greater, in proportion to its size, than that of any 
country in the world. There is certainly no other country where the figures of external 
trade more closely approximate to a_measure of the actual productive ity. The 
value of the export transit trade to Great Britain is officially estimated at fon fths of 
the total, or about £52,600,000. There has been a substantial increase in the export trade 
of yarns, especially to foreign countries. The value for 1910 was {1,197,000. The increase 
Gor especially marked in the exports to the United States; linen goods form two thirds of 
the Irish trade with that country. In recent years, largely as the result of the efforts of the 
“Made-in-Ireland” movement, certain fc ‘countries have begun to show separate details 
for Irish imports in their trade returns. returns illustrate the present variety and 
extent of Ireland's foreign trade. Those for 1910-11 are the latest available. The value of 
French imports from Ireland was £141,000 (mainly salted meat, pork, cereals and yarns); 
Belgian {4000 (iron, steel and finens): Dutch £234,000 (yarn, malt, flax, wool and grass 
seed); Cuban {216,000 (cotton, linen and ‘tissues). ‘These figures represent’ the 
direct trade, The actual trade is many times greater, but the bulk of it passes through 
Great Britain and is credited under that heading by the Customs authorities, 

‘The leading article of export from Ireland remains live-stock. Nearly all of it is imported 
by Great Britain. Reference has been made above to the causes of decline under this head. 
In the year ended March 31, 1912 the numbers of the live-sogk export had b 








port y 
more than 200,000 as com) with the preceding year. The numbers stood at 1,742,477 
and the value at ip, 0,754, Cattle accounted for 689,550 of the numbers and for £9,508,- 
083 of the value, At the end of June 1912 the export of éattle to Great Britain came to an 
abrupt standetilt in consequence of the discovery of foot-and-mouth disease in cattle de- 
spatched from Swords, County Dublin, and the subsequent closing of English ports against 
Irish cattle, The weekly loss to Ireland while this embargo (which was imposed at the height 
of the fat eattle season) rested was estimated at a minimum of £20,000. The disease was 
isolated with more success by the Irish Department of Agriculture than was the case in 
Great Britain, but during the first weeks after the outbreak the necessary “ standstill” order 
resulted in the stagnation of the country fairs az well as the cessation of export. Six weeks 
after the outbreak all Irish ports except Dublin, Drogheda and Dundalk had been opened, 
but only for immediate slaughter at the English of landing. As a result the fat cattle 
trade suffered enormously, and as the season advanced the case of the store cattle trade 
became even worse. The Calamity concentrated the attention of Irish stock-raisers on the 
merits of the dead-meat trade, w! establ has been urged for several years past 
by, the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. It was also recommended by a deputation 
of Irish farmers which in 1910, at the instance of the Department of Agriculture, investigated 
the dead-meat, trade of Scotland. A dead-meat trade was established experimentally at 
Wexford and Drogheda and has since flourished. Late in August 1912 a movement to 
organise the trade throughout the country was set on foot. 

The principal items of the Irish import trade remain chiefly the same as those of Great 
Britain in the past two years. In the case of articles similar to those produced in Ireland, 
however, it is noticeable that the bacon import had declined in value (1910-11) to £1,659,000. 
The butter import for the same year valued £478,000. The decline during the past two 
years in the Irish butter export was not, as an enquiry conducted by the Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society showed, due to a decrease in production, but to an increase in home 
consumption for which the “‘better living” in rural districts which the Society promotes is 
responsible, In this connection the increase of deposits and cash balances in the Srish 
Joint Stock fianles, Trustee. Savings Banks, and Post Office Savings Banke £1,910,000 
in I to 000 at innit IQII) is worthy notice, nking accounts 
i 1900 to a2 000 otto aaier the head of advances to custousers, meade bah he 
industrial purposes and land improvement. " 

Communications —Railway trafic returns reveal similar features of expansion. ‘The 
total receipts for 1909-10 were £41,180,023, and for 1910-11 £43,302,720. ‘hese retarns 
are the highest on record. The railway strike in the summer of 1911 resulted in a slight 
getback, but this was successfully overcome. In 1910 the main railway companies met, 
the purpose of developing the ink sale of fish to above, the demand for reduced 
freighta and through rates for this traffic. The Great Southern Railway has made arrange- 
ments for a junction with the pt Athy and 1 Queen's Count ey at Athy, a 

roject whose completion will benefit the the district. The Midland Railway 
fics completed the ‘doubling of the line between Athenry and Attymon Junction, and thie 
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en. ing of the 
Local Govertment.~The Local Government, Board for Irlshsisneg ron eontains 
gta to pass, in its annual reports, favourable judgment on the smd that Sonty Councils 
various bodies created by the Act of 1898, but the report issued in Augu ting of 1932 
nothing under this head, from which it may be inferred that the Irish Co its in Bor 
and Distriet Councils are continuing to do satisfactory work. At the begintly esti py 
the restriction preventing women from being members of County and County Pea ee. 
Councils was removed, bringing the Irish law into harmony with that in force in B® Sy Miss 
and Scotland. The new Act became operative for the first time at the municipaancard. 
tions of January 1912, Three women were successful at the polls, ane in Dublin (aIrist at 
S. C. Harrison, well-known for her interest in distress work) and two in Waterfi is? 
New Acts in connection with local administration in Ireland which came into force 8 Ly 
the same time were an Act empowering the Dublin Corporation to strike a halfpentent 
rate for the maintenance of the Dublin Municipal Gallery of Modern Ar, and aie 
Amending Act to the Irish Labourers Act, which granted another {1,000,000 for the 
building of labourers’ cottages and enabled the Local Government Board to proceede 
with the scheme already lodged. The working of the Labourers Act gave an oppor-~ 
tunity to the United Irishwomen to turn their attention to the provision of a proper 1 
water supply in the proximity of labourers’ cottages, an object in which an active interest 
was also taken by the Women’s National Health Association, the organization which 
the Countess of Aberdeen instituted in 1907 in order to combat the growth of tubercu- 
losis in Ireland. This association has now 150 branches, with about t9,00o members; 
it has established two garden playgrounds in the most congested districts of Dublin, and 
a third is in course of prepatation; it has established the Collier Memorial Dispensary for 
the prevention of tuberculosis, which contralises the work previously carried on by the 
Dublia Hospital Tuberculosis Committee, and formed the Dublin Samaritan Committee 
in connection with the dispensary, besides several such committees in connection with 
different branches; it has established a Preventorium at Sutton, a Pasteurised Milk 
Depét, and numerous babies’ clubs in Dublin and throughout the country. The 
association has also undertaken, in the interval before the County Councils construct 
‘the necessary machinery, to work the sanatorium benefit under the Insurance Act, and 
has received £25,000 of the grant to Ireland for this purpose. The Registrar-General’s 
‘eoamn fot ager attributes some past of the fall in the death rate (16.6 for 1000 or .g 
below the fit af the preceding year} to these agencies, It is also due in part to the 
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operation of the Old Age Pensions Act, which, under the original estimate in 1909, 
affected some 70,000 persons in Ireland. "This was exceeded by 128 per cent, but a large 
number of claims were subsequently disallowed. The number of appeals decided during 
grt was 11,727. The operation of the Insurance Act in Ireland cannot yet be estimat- 
ed. Mr. Charles Kinnear was appointed Chief Commissioner. The number of in- 
surable persons is estimated at 1,050,000, and 674,000 persons were returned as members 
of approved societies when the Act came into force. 

Religion. —In the census of ott the population of Ireland is divided by religions as 
follows: Roman Catholics 3,238,656; Protestant Episcopalians (Church of Ireland) 
574,489; Presbyterians 439,876; Methodists 61,806. The number of Roman Catholics 
had decreased by 70,005, of Protestant Episcopalians by 5600, of Presbyterians by 3400, 
and of Methodists by 200 during the decadal period since the last census. In Dublin 
83.1 per cent of the population was Roman Catholic, 12.9 per cent Protestant Episco- 
palian, 1.4 per cent Presbyterian, and 0.8 per cent Methodist. In the county of Dublin 
(which includes the urban districts around the city) the percentages were 71, 22.8, 2.5, 
and 1.6. In Belfast Roman Catholics numbered 93,243, Protestant Episcopalians 
118,173, Presbyterians 130,575, and Methodists 23,782. In County Antrim the num- 
bers were 39,751; 42,118; 97,198; and 3813. 

Owing to the special interest attaching to the Ulster question, mainly a Protestant 
one, it may be noted that, in the N.E. counties constituting “ Ulster” in the political 
sense, there were 394,421 Roman Catholics (33.1 per cent), as against 794,274 of other 
denominations. In all Ulster the Roman Catholics numbered 690,816 (43.7 per cent) 
as against 890,880 of other denominations. In Munster, the Roman Catholics con- 
stituted 94 per cent; in Leinster 85.2 per cent; and in Connaught 96.3 per cent. 

Notable changes occurred in the composition of the clergy in the Church of Ireland. 
Dr. Alexander, the Primate of Ireland, retired from the primacy in January z911, and 
died shortly afterwards. In February Dr. Crozier, bishop of Down, Connor aud 
Dromore was elected Primate, the see of Down being filled by the transference of the 
bishop of Ossory. Dean Bernard, dean of St. Patrick's, was appointed to the vacant 
bishopric. In June rgr2 a canonry of St. Patrick’s fell vacant and was filled by the 
appointment of the Rev. James O. Hannay, Rector of Westport, better known as the 
novelist George A. Birmingham.” 

Justice and Law.—Ireland has been in a very satisfactory condition in respect of 
crime. In 1911 the prison population was the smallest on record. Drunkenness con- 
tinued to supply a large proportion, the number of commitments under this and cognate 
charges being 9258, or 40 per cent of the total number committed to prison. In 1910 
the figures were 10,088. During the year 1077 male and 345 female offenders under the 
age of 21 years were received under sentence. A Borstal Institution for males was 
established at Clonmel in November 1909 under the Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908; 
nearly all its past inmates placed out are doing welt. During the period under review 
Ireland has been singularly free from serious crime. In 1909 there was a recurrence of 
agrarian crime—shooting outrages and cattle-driving~in certain counties, notably 
Tipperary, Clare and Westmeath. But since that year the number of Grand Juries 
congtatulated by the judges of Assize on the satisfactory state of their counties has con- 
tinued to rise. In 1911 the number rose to go per cent, and in r9r2 it reached 95 per 
cent. The Recorders of the large towns have also been able to produce testimony as 
to their comparative freedom from crime. Almost without exception the judge of assize 
has vigorously protested year by year that agrarian outrage in the western counties— 
Kerry, Clare and Galway—where it stil! sporadically appears, is largely due 40 the 
untestricted sale and carriage of firearms. The Irish Game Protection Society and simi- 
lar associations have aiso identified themselves with this protest. There have been sev- 
eral changes in the composition of Bench and Bar, In 1909 Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, 
who had for many years been judge of the Appeal Court, died. The Attorney-General, 
‘Mr. R. R. Cherry, was taised to the Bench, and was succeeded by Mr. Redmond Barry, 
whose place as Solicitor-General wes taken by Mr. Charles O'Connor. Sir Samuel 
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Walker, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, died towards the close of ro1z; und was succeeded 
by the Attorney-General, Mr. Redmond Barry. Mr. Charles O’Connor became At- 
torney-General, and Mr. Ignatius O’Brien wes appointed Solicitor-General. 
Education.—So far as education is concerned, the situation is practically unchanged 
exctpt for the establishment of the National University. Under the system of pay- 
ment by results, the amount of the school grant paid to managers of intermediate schools 
in Ireland on account of the examinations in rgrr was £6,461. In June 1912 the Inter- 
mediate Board was requested by the Under Secretary for Ireland to draw up, in co- 
operation with the Board of National Education, a scheme of scholarship whereby 
suitable pupils might pass from the primary to the secondary schools. After conference 
between representatives of the board and of the teaching profession a scheme was drawn 
up and sent to the Treasury. The board suggested the extension of the scheme so as to 
provide increased facilities for agricultural and technical training. ‘The Treasury re- 
fused to sanction the scheme. However, in July 1912 provision of {10,000 was made 
for scholarships to enable primary school children to enter secondary schools. These 
scholarships were to be open to all National School children under 13 years of age, and 
the examination was to be competitive, regional and annual, conducted by the Nationa) 
Board’s inspectors. (Provision of £40,000 was also made to improve the status of 
secondary teachers, an improvement which consecutive teachers’ congresses have annual- 
ly demanded.) It was proposed that, when the scholarships expired, the holders should 
be elected to County Council scholarships. The County Councils offered these only 
on condition that they should be held at the National University. The Chief Secretary 
insisted that they should be tenable at any Irish University, and, as a result of the 
deadlock, the scheme remained in abeyance at the end of 1912. The National Univer- 
sity of Ireland was the creation of Mr. Birrell’s Irish Universities Act. The Act insti- 
tuted University College, Dublin, and reconstructed the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Galway as constituent colleges. Queen’s University, Belfast, became a separate estab- 
lishment. Bublin was allotted an annual grant of £32,000, Cork, £20,000, and Galway 
£12,000 out of the new University’s share of the original endowment of the Royal 
University. {£150,000 was granted for building purposes to Dublin, £14,000 to Cork, 
and {6000 to Galway. The preparatory work of the Coromission was completed in 
July xo11, but the authorities of the Dublin College experienced some difficulty in find- 
ing a suitable site. Eventually a site adjacent to that of the Royal University build- 
ings was provided by Viscount Iveagh, the chancellor of Trinity College, Dublin. St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, has been “ recognized ” by the senate of the new univer- 
sity. The number of entrants to the university in 1912 was: 755 to University College, 
Dublin, an increase of 60 on the previous year; 425 to University College, Cork, an in- 
crease of 10; and 155 to University College, Galway, an increase of 5. An agitation in 
favour of making Irish compulsory for matriculation was begun by the Gaelic League, 
and the senate finally decided to make a course in Irish compulsory for those who did not 
take it at matriculation till ror3, in and after which year it is to be compulsory for 
matriculation. Mr. Dennis Coffey was appointed president of University College, 
Dublin, The five Connaught counties have struck a rate-in-aid of University College, 
Galway. Kerry, Waterford, Cork, Tipperary and Limerick have established scholar- 
ships to University College, Cork. It is estimated that when the County Council 
achemes are in full working order the National University of Ireland will derive an 
additional income of more than {12,000 from this source. The demand for the develop- 
ment of the constituent colleges into independent universities, on the plea that a federal 
System is wasteful and cumbrous, has already made itself audible. The proposal ‘is 
supported by the Cork College and its president, Sir Bertram Windle. It is resisted by 
the Galway College and its president, Dr. Anderson. Trinity College, Dublin, cele- 
brated tlie bi-centenary of its Medical School in July 192. The recommendations in 
the report of the Science Schools Committee have now been completed by the gift of 
Lord Iveagh two months earlier of £10,000 to the Trinity College department of geology 
sad mpgqalogy, which had been prevented by lack of funds from acquiring the appara- 
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tus, and meeting the expenses of research assistants, necessary to the carrying on of its 
work, There has been, contrary to expectation, no friction between the old and the 
new universities. The National University played a prominent part in the bi-centenary 
celebrations of Trinity College. The co-operative principle is working not only in 
agriculture. It is the key-note of the Ireland of to-day. 

Ai t. works on Ireland, see. W. Ruseell (A, E.” 
Notionality, Dublin; S. tbr, ‘A Guide 10 Books on Ireland (Dublin); E. 
Contemporary Ireland, Dublin; Padraic Colum, Ay Irish Year (London); R. Mortimer 
Wheeler, Iréland To-day (London); W. P. Ryan, The Pope's Green Ireland (London); the 
Earl of Dunraven, The New Spiri in Ireland (London); Sydney Brooks, Aspects of the Irish 
Question, Dublin. INpiat (W. B. Wetus.) 


Census of 1911.—The census was taken in India on March 10, 1911, and showed a 
total population for the Indian Empire of 315,132,537. Compared with the total for 
1901, the increase is 20,771,481, or 7.2%. But part of this increase is due to the inclu+ 
sion of tribal areas on both the N.W. and N.E. frontiers, with a population (mostly 
estimated, not actually enumerated) of 1,731,116. In the British Provinces the rate of 
increase is only 5.5%, while in the Native States and Agencies it is as high as 12.9%. 
The intervening decade had been, on the whole, favourable to agriculture, and a re- 
covery was to be expected in the areas affected by the famines of 1897 and 1900. On the 
other hand, the visitation of plague had been severe and continuous, causing more than 
6 million recorded deaths, chiefly in Northern India, where also an exceptional outbreak 
of malarial fever occurred. In the result, both the Punjab apd the United Provinces 
show an actual decrease. The highest rates of increase are in the Central Provinces, 
Burma, and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Classified according to religion, some interesting results appear. As on former 
occasions, the rate of increase among Mahommedans (6.7%) is higher than among 
Hindus (5%). So-called Animists (20%) and Buddhists (13%) both have a high rate 
of increase. Jains show an unexpected decrease (6%), while the reforming sect of the 
Arya Samaj in Northern India has grown from 92,419 to 243,514. But the most sur- 
prising results are in the case of Sikhs and Christians. The former have increased from 
2,195,339 to 3,014,466 or by 38%; the latter from 2,923,241 to 3,876,196 or by 33%. 

This increase of Christians,? which of course means native converts, deserves explanation 
in detail, The great majority are still to be found in the extreme South, where in the two 
States of Travancore and Cochin more than one-fourth of the total population are now 
Christians, and the rate of increase during the past decade was 30%. jough the actual 
numbers are much less, this rate of increase has been exceeded elsewhere, Taking native 
Christians alone, and thus excluding European troops, in the United Provinces the number 
has risen from 23,404 in 1891 to 68,841 in 1901 and 136,469 in 1911; while in the Punjab 
the number has risen from 19,561 in 1891 to 37,980 in 1901 and 163,220 in 1911. The rate 
of increase during the past decade has been 9 in Assam, 45% in Burma, and 33% in 
Bihar &c., while in the Mahommedan state of Hyderabad it has been threefold. Turniny 
to the several denominations, Roman Catholics are still by far the most numerous, 
their rate of increase has been 22%. Next come Syrians of various rites, and then Anglicans, 
among whom the rate of increase has been only 8.5%. Other Protestant denominations 
show extraordinary figures. Baptists, mainly in Madras and Burma, have multiplied from 
221,040 to 336,596; Lutherans, in Madras and Bihar, from 155,455 to 218,499; Presbyterians, 
in the Punjab and Assam, from 53.931 to 181,128; Methodist in the United Provinces, 
from 76,907 to 171,754; and Congregationalists, in Madras and Travancore, from 37,874 
td i 526 Salvationists now number 52,407, mostly in the Punjab, Travancore, Bombay 
and Madras. 

The statistics of Titeracy are not strictly comparable, for the test has been changed, being 
now the ability to write a letter to a fi and read his reply. The total number of literate 
persons has risen during the decade from about 154 to 184 millions, the proportion per 
thousand having risen from 98 to 106 in the case of males and from 7 to 11 in the case of 
females. The total number of persons literate in English has risen from 1,125,231 to 1,670,- 
387, the proportion per ten thousand having risen from 68 to 95 in the case of males and from 
7 to 10 in the case of femaies. Excluding the exceptional case of Buddhist Burma, Bombay 

See E. B. xiv, 375 ef seq., and allied articles. 

Here it may be mentioned that those of mixed descent, formerly known as Eurasians, 
are henceforth to be officially styled Anglo-Indians. 
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continues ta stand first in respect of literacy and the United Provinces last. Among native 
states Tcavancore and Baroda are conspicuous. 


Finance.—In India financial equilibrium varies with the monsoon, upon which agri- 
culture is mainly dependent. In 1908-9, following upon two bad seasons, which 
culminated in famine throughout the United Provinces, there was a deficit of no less 
than 3} millions entirely due to a fall in land revenue and in receipts from railways. 
Succeeding years have been favourable, though in 1911 the desired rainfall did not fall 
until as late as September. ‘The consequence bas been a succession of surpluses, amount~- 
ing to £606,641 in 1909-10, £3,036,287 in 1910-1, and {4,848,000 in 1911-2. In both the 
last two years, however, no less than two millions of the surplus was due to an unexpect- 
ed windfall from opium. In 1912-2, the net revenue reached the unprecedented total 
of 56 millions, compared with 49 millions two years before. During the interval, the 
only change in taxation was 2 new customs duty on silver, and increased duties on 
imported liquors, tobacco and petroleum. It should however, be added that the ex- 
cise duties on liquors and drugs have likewise been raised throughout the several 
Provinces. As so large a portion of the recent surpluses has been derived from opium, 
a source of revenue that will shortly disappear, they have not been applied to the reduc- 
tion of taxation, but have been utilised partly in extraordinary grants for education, 
sanitation, &c., and partly in reduction of debt. The cost of the Royal visit (one 
million) was entirely defrayed out of revenue, and it is anticipated that some part at 
least of the expenditure on the new capital at Delhi will come from the same source. 


The Opium Question.—The subject of opium demands special mention. By arrangement 
with China, the Government of India undertook to reduce the quantity expos after 
January 1908 by amounts annually increasing until the export should entirely cease after 
ten years. Under a new agreement in 1911, the total cessation was to be accelerated if 
China suppressed her own production of the drug, and a further limitation was placed on 
the export to Chinese ports, such exports to be specially certified. As a result, the number 
of chests exported was reduced from 61, in 1908 to 44,600 in t911, of which only 30,600 
were certified for admission to China. In the meantime, of the two Government factories 
in the Ganges valley that at Patna has been closed, while the area under poppy has been 
reduced from about 500,000 to 200,000 acres, entirely in the United Provinces. A result 
not foreseen is that the restriction on export led to an increased demand and a doubling of 
the sale price. Thus ia explained the windfall from opium which figures so conspicuoust 
in the surpluses of the last two years. Finally, it should be stated that, in conformity wit! 
the international convention signed at the Hague in January t9tr the Indian Government 
has announced its intention o introducing legislation to discourage opium smoking. It 
is proposed to prohibit the practice absolutely in saloons or gatherings numbering more than 
two persons, to reduce the amount of the drug which a person may lawfully possess, and to 
increase the sale price to the public. 

Agriculture—The last three or four years have been characterised by fayourable mon- 
scons and consequently by wide-spread agricultural prosperity. If prices still range high, 
this must be attributed to the foreign demand for such staples as cotton, wheat and oilseeds. 
A notable example of prosperity is presented by the Canal Colonies in the Punjab, where 
wheat for export is the chief crop and horse breeding is also encouraged. The colonists 
have been allowed to acquire proprietary rights in their holdings, and the cooperative credit 
movement is making rapid Brogress. le may be mentioned that as much as £3,000 per acre 
has here been paid for market sites along the railway, that labour at harvest time fetches 
Rs, 2 (2s. 8d.) a day, that sovereigns are common in circulation, and that in one year Lyall- 
pur remitted {147,000 by money order to other districts. 

‘The United Provinces recovered with tunexampled rapidity from the famine of 1908, ow- 
ing as much to their previous prosperity as to the efficiency of relief operations, Bengal 
and Bihar suffered somewhat in 1909 from @ poor harvest. But the only real distress 
been in Bombay. Here the monsoon of 1911 failed almost entirely in Gujarat, including a 
large area of ive States. No difficulty was experienced in providing work and food 
for the destitute people, and private charity was to some extent successful in saving the 
cattle alive; for, as often happens, the drought caused a fodder famine. In 1912 the mon- 
soon again faited in the Bombay Deccan, a tract particularly Hable to drought. 

The most notable feature of recent apart from the activity of the Agricultural 

ments in the several Provinces, Yas been the steady growth of cooperative credit 
societies. Some of these are urban, for the benefit of artizans, &c.; but the great majority 
are rural, numbering nearly 5,000 in 1911, with a membership of 236,000 and a working capi- 
tal of £730,000, of which £105,000 represents deposits by the members. The movement 
seems to have been most successful in the United Provinces, Madras and the Panjab. In 
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Bombay a Central Cooperative Bank has beén founded by a leading Hindu merchant, Sir 

. D. Thackersey, with ¢ Government guarantee on ite 4% debentures. It lends, only with 

the approval of the official registrar, at an interest which must not exceed 8%, and half of 
its surplus profits above 6% must ultimately be devoted to rebates on the interest payable. 

‘Mines and Minerals—The reining of coal, which is mainly conceatrated in Bengal, haa 
recently been subject to vicissitudes. ane the total | output increased from an average of 
19 million tons during the five years e 1908 to 12 n tons itt 1910, the price fell ron. 
siderably. The difficulties of focal transport by both land and sea have become so trouble- 
some that the railways with headquarters at ibay were compelled in 1912 to invite con- 
tracts from Japan and Natal. The production of the gold mines in Mysore remains constant 
at about §45,000 ounces @ year; the Hutti mine in Hyderabad yields about 15,000 ounces; 
but the mines in the Bombay district of have all closed down, owing to disappoint- 
ing results at deep ievels. production of manganese, chiefly in the Central Provinces 
and Madras, has increased from an average of 500,000 tons during the five years ending 
1908 to 800,000 tons in 1910; and India may now claim to be the largest lucer of high- 
grade ore inthe world. ‘The production of petroleum in Burma has similarly increased from 
an average of 146 million during the five years ending 1907 to 215 million gallons in 
1910; while the refining of the crude oi! and the manufacture of petrol, pafaffin, &c. have be- 
come an important industry at Rangoon. The iron industry, elsewhere languishing, ha: 
made a memorable start at Sachi, on the hilly borders of the Central Provinces ‘and Orissa, 
Here the Tata Iron and Steel Company, with a capital of 1} millions raised entirely in India, 

in work early in 1912. Equipped withthe most modern machinery for smelting, pud- 
dling, forging, &., it 1s intended to produce 87,000 tone of fron and eteel in the year’ ‘The 
Government have erected a laboratory close by, .at Kali , for testing the rails pro- 
duced for use on the State railways, and Japan has already give a large order for steel. 

Manufactures.—In manufactures, the most important event has 1 the passing of a 
new Factory Act, which came into force on July 1, 1912. ‘The chief provisions applying to 
textile factories are: that no person shall be employed for more than 12 hours, no womaa for 
more than ro hours, and no child for more than 6 hours in any one day; that no person shail 
be employed before Sip0 a.m. or after ZPym and that mechanical or electrical power shall 
not be used for more than 12 hours in the day. 

The cotton mills, chiefly centred in the y Presidency, have passed through a long 

iod of dey ion, though the number of both spindles and looms increases year by year. 

hile the spinning of yarn has been generally unremunerative, the weaving of cloth, especially 
of the finer fabrics, is steadily advancing. ring the five years ending 1910-11, the number 
of looms has risen from 55,000 to 79,000, and the production of woven goods from 159 to 231 
million pounds, Another Tata company, with a capital of more than a million in raised. 
entirely in India, bas begun operations at Lonauli in the Western Ghats for providing elec- 
trical energy for the many industries of Bombay city. Jute mills, which are concentrated 
at Calcutta and mainly in English hands, have enjoyed almost unbroken prosperity. In 
1910 the total number of factories under inspection in all India was 2,271, employing 800,000 
persons, of whom 116,000 were women and d $2,000 children. Mention may here be made of 
the recent development of banks, under Indian management and with Indian capital, with 
their headquarters at Bombay. One of these subscribed for the greater part of the Govern- 
ment loan of three crores (2 millions) issued in 1912. 

Commerce.—The foreign trade reflects the series of favourable harvests. During the 
four years ending 1911~12, imports of merchandise have increased from 8t to 92 millions, 
exports of merchandise from 100 to ¥51 millions, and the net imports of treasure from 11 to 
28 millions, The “‘balance of trade” in favour of India thus rose from 8 to 31 millions. 
Among imports, while cotton yarn shows a continuous decline, other cotton manufactures 
(almost entirely from England) have increased from 23 to 30 millions. Large increases are 
also shown in sugar (from Java), and in copper, the usual material for household vessels, 
Among e? 's, Taw cotton continues to rank first, but the second place is now held by 
oilseeds, ¢) sh raw jute and jute manufactures combined more than equal cotton. The 
export of rice depends upon the harvest in Burma, as that of wheat does upon the harvest 
inthe Punjab. Within the last year barley has been sent in large quantities to England. 
About 62 % of the total imports come from the United Kingdom, but only about 26% of the 
total exports are consigned thither. A notable feature during 1911-12 has been a fall in the 
imports of silver, accompanied by a very large rise in the imports.of gold, both bullion and 
coin. Gold is no doubt hoarded and used for jewellery; but ‘igns are now common in 
circulation in some parts, while since 1910 the amount of gold held by Government in the 
Paper currency reserve in India has increased from 9 to 20 millions. 

Railways.—Railways have fully participated in the favourable seasona which India has 
recently enjoyed. ~Contrasted with a loss of 1} millions under this head in the financial year 
39089, gains are shown of more than } of a mallion in 1 10, of 2 miflions in 1910-11, and 
of more than 3 millions in 1911-12. But, ae all the raifways do not belong to Government, 
it will be more convenient to take figures for the last calendar year. Between 1909 and 1911, 
the total length of line open increased from 31,484 to 32,839 miles, while the total mileage 


under construction or sanctioned at the close of 1911 was 2,675; the totai capital outlay on 
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‘open lines increased from 286 to 300 millions; the total number of Passengers carried increased 
from 329 to 410 millions; the total weight of carried increased from 61 to 76 million 
tons; and the net earnings increased from to more than 17 millions, the percentage of 
profit on capital rising from 4.81 to §.71. | 

The most important new line recently opened is that through Rajputana from Muttra 
to Kotgh, which affords communication from Northern India to Bombay on the broad gauge 
of the Bombay and Baroda system. The most i it work in hand is the construction 
of a bridge across the Ganges at Sara in Bengal, which will bring the traffic from the north 
of the niver (at present ferried over) direct to Calcutta, The most interesting project 
sanctioned is that of connecting the railway systems of India and Ceylon by means of ferry 
service, for which a bridge along Adam's may Possibly be substituted. Three turbine 
steamera were in 1912 being but It on the Clyde for this ferry service. The passage is about 
the same distance as from Dover to Calais, rough practically smooth water at all seasons. 
: Complainss haye often been made of the inadequacy of the railwaye to carry the increas- 
ing is traffic. These culminated in the fering of i under a combination of exceptional 
circumstances: the recent Durbar, the coal sti in England, the demand for fodder in the 
famine districts of Gujarat, a deficiency of water in some places, and the heavy bulk cro 
for export. The provision of rolling stock has been the chief item of capital expenditure for 
several years past. _ It is now recognised that the most pressing need is the adaptation of 
the railways to heavier and more frequent traffic by the doubling of lines, strengthening of 
bridges, increase of sidings, and improvements at terminal stations. 

frrigaiion.— According to the financial accounts, the net revenue from irrigation remains 
pretty constant at about {600,000 a year. But this gives a most inadequate conception of 
the important works undertaken by the Government. During the four years ending 1910-1, 
the capital outlay increased from 344 to 394 millions, while the total area ir and the 
net receipts showed little change, and consequently the percent of profits fell from 6.74 
to 6.33. Punjab is the province where the existing canals are the most necessary aad also 
the‘moet remunerative, and it is in the Punjab that the most im int work is now under 
construction, This is known as the Triple Canal in the Upper Jhelum, the Upper Chenab, 
and the Lower Bari Doab, which will be completed in 1915 at a total cost of nearly 8 millions, 
In the United Provinces 2 series of minor canals have been constructed for the protection 
against famine of Bundelkhand, while a large.scheme is under consideration to increase the 
supply of the Ganges and Jumna Canals from the overflow of the Sarda river in Qudh, The 
important preject of throwing a barrage across the Indus at Sukkur, and thus effecting 
perennial irrigation in Sind, still awaits final sanction. These projects involve such heavy 
‘expenditure, in this case nearly 6 millions, that delay is justifiable . Minor works have been 
carried out on the Godavari river in Bombay, and also in the Central Provinces; but 
large schemes in Madras on the Kistna and the Kaveri rivers are still under consideration, 

Education.—No subject connected with India has attracted more attention of late 
than education, starting from the reform of the universities in 1904. This reform has 
been slow in accomplishment, but the aim has now been effected, by which the academ- 
ical syndicates have gained control over the affiliated colleges and have themselves under- 
taken to conduct postgraduate courses and research. Towards the end of 1910, a mem- 
ber for education in the person of Sir Harold Butler was appointed to the Viceroy’s 
executive council, At the Delhi Durbar one of the boons announced by the King was 
a grant of 50 lakhs (£333,000) for education, which has been devoted mainly to primary 
schools. The Hon. G. K. Gokhale, the recognised leader of Indian opinion, introduced 
a bill in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council for the gradual introduction of compulsory 
education, which was rejected by # large majority in March 1912. The alternative 
proposals of the Government were explained by Mr. Montagu, Under Secretary of State, 
in his budget speech to the House of Commons on July 30, 1912. Leaving compulsion 
for the future, it was pointed out that free education already exists for all girls and also 
for a proportion of boys varying from one-fifth to one-third in the several Provinces. 
What is now required is to augment the number of schools and to improve the teaching 
in the schools that already exist. The additional amount provided for education 
(higher as well as primary) in the estimates for 1912-3 was 3 of a million, 


During the ten years ending 1910-1 the total numbér of boys at school increased from 
3,513,000 to 5,489,000, and the total number of girls increased from 446,000 to 866,000, while 
the total expenditure from all sources it from _£2,700,000 to {4,800,000. In 1911, 
the propertion of pupils to the population of school-going age, which is taken at 15% of the 
total population, was 28 % for boye and 4% for girls” The attendance at Secondary schools, 
which is almost equivalent to education in lish, increased during the ten tease by 445 
at worthy that two-thirds of the cost is derived from fees. The number of students 
at Aq increased from 17,430 ta 23,714. Of those who graduated B.A. in 1911, 
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Brahmans numbered 530, non-Brahman Hindus 492, Mabommedans 173, and native Chris- 
tians 3%. An interesting movement is that for the creation of new universities, The 
Government has resolved to found one at Dacca in Eastern Bengal, which will probabl be 
followed by othere—at Rangoon for Burma and at Patna for the new Province of Bihar. 
Meanwhile the Mahommedans have been collecting large subscriptions in order to raise the 
Alig th college to the status of « university, and the Hines for & college at Benares, 

In. this connexion mention may be made of the scheme organised by the Secretary of 
State for the benefit of Indian students who come over to complete their editcationiat England. 
The number of these is estimated at nearly 2,000, of whom 800 are in London. Prof. T. W. 
Arnold, formerly at Aligarh and Lahore, was ‘appointed in 1999 with the title of educational 
adviser to superintend an office in Cromwell Road, London, for information, guidance and 
guardianship, The house in Cromwell Road contains bedrooms for students oa their arrival, 
and also ides accommodation for two associations which promote social intercourse. 
So suc fal has the scheme been that in 1912 it was found necessary to make the additional 
appointment of a secretary at the India who will be responsible for making arrange- 
ments for students in universities &c. outside London. Also a departmental committee 
was constituted to consider the means by which engineering and other technical students 
could obtain better facilities in England for practical experience in workshops and factories. 





Political History. 

The “ Unrest.—Within the brief period of half a dozen years the political surface 
of India, usually so unruffied, has undergone two changes as sudden and as strange as 
the burst and the passing away of the annual monsoon. To assign their proper value to 
all the causes that contributed to provoke the spirit of political and social “ unrest ” 
would be a hopeless task. The Japanese victories over Russia, the “ partition ” of 
Bengal, racial antipathy, misdirected education, inflammatory publications and preach- 
ings each played their part. The result was an uuexpected outbreak of anarchica) 
crimes such as are really alien to the Indian character, and which could only be met by 
stern measutes of repression. But while these crimes naturally attracted most attention 
in England, those responsible for the government of the country always recognised, as 
others can now see plainly, that the deepest and most permanent feeling beneath the 
“ unrest ” was a growing self-consciousness of nationality, with an inarticulate cry for 
greater sympathy in the administration. In 1909, when sedition was at its height, the 
Imperial Parliament passed an act enlarging the legislative councils by the introduction 
of an elected element, and also authorising the appointment of an Indian member to 
the executive councils of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. The following year, when 
officials and representatives of the people met in friendly debate and shared in the 
responsible work of legislation, ushered in a period of appeasement, transfigured into 
effusive loyalty by the Royal visit. 

Nevertheless, out of regard to historical truth, it is necessary to summarise the chief 
incidents of the black period. Though it was only in Bengal that sedition and outrage 
became endemic, under the influence of secret societies and the preaching of a sort of 
religious anarchism, the first overt signs of trouble were manifested in the Punjab, the 
recruiting ground of the Indian army, and in the remote south of Madras. The Punjab 
soon quieted down, after one of the ring-leaders had been deported to Burma, and a 
real grievance in connexion with the canal colonies had been redressed. In Madras also 
order was restored by severe punishments on the offenders. Meanwhile, at Poona, in 
the Bombay Deccan, the Chitpavan Brahmans, of the same caste as the former 
Peshwa of the Marathas, had long been fomenting disaffection. Their leader, Mr. 
Tilak, a man of great ability and a Sanskrit scholar, traversed the country to promote the 
cult of Sivaji, the founder of Maratha nationality. He was responsible for breaking up 
the National Congress held at Surat in December 1997, when the Extremists definitely 
separated themselves from the Moderates. After he was sentenced in July 1908 to six 
years’ transportation for sedition, the local agitation suffered a check, but in truth it 
was only driven underground. In January x909, the Queen Victoria Memorial at Nag- 
pur was desecrated by a student of the agricultural college; on November sth a bomb 
was thrown at Lord Minto when entering the city of Ahmadabad; and on December 23d 
‘Mx. Jackson, magistrate of Nasik, was assassinated. The thrower of the bomb was nev- 
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er discovered; but the actual murderers of Mr. Jackson were promptly tried and exeeu- 
ted, though ne of ihe conspirators (Savarkar), by escaping for the moment from a 
British steamer to the quay at Marseilles, furnished occasion for a reference to the 
international tribunal at the Hague, which decided against his extradition to France. 
Tt was also in 1909 that London was startled on July 2d by the assassination of Sir W. 
Curzon Wyllie and a Parsi doctor at the Imperial Institute. The murderer, a student 
from the Punjab, was duly hanged on July 27th. It may be emphasised that most 
of the anarchical crimes were committed by youths of imperfect education and morbid 
temperament. In January 1910, a Mahommedan superintendent of police was shot in 
a corridor of the Calcutta High Court while the final appeal in the Alipur bomb case was. 
being heard; and in the same month an attempt was detected to tamper with the 
fidelity of a native regiment in garrison at Calcutta. Subsequently, despite an iso- 
lated outrage here and there, however, the spirit of conciliation overcame the 
demon of “ unrest.” An Indian member had been admitted to the executive council or 
cabinet of the Viceroy, and elected members sat on all the legislative councils. In 
February roro, the government found themselves justified in releasing the nine persons 
who had been “ deported,” or imprisoned without any charge, two years before at a 
time when Bengal was honey-combed with samitis or secret societies, At the end of the 
year ® further stage of conciliation was reached when Sir W. Wedderburn, a retired 
Bombay civilian of the highest character, went out to India to be president of the 
National Congress held at Allahabad, and to promote good will between Hindus and 
Mahommedans. 

The New Viceroy—With the arrival of the newly created Baron Hardinge of Pens- 
hurst (b. 1858) as Viceroy, in November roro, it was everywhere tacitly recognised that 
a new chapter had opened in the political history of India, though no one dared to fore- 
tell the Royal visit and its marvellous results. Lord Hardinge had from 1906 been, as 
Sir Charles Hardinge, at the head of the Foreign Office in London, and intimately asso- 
ciated with Edward (see E. B. viii, 999b); and in succeeding Lord Mirto, who had. 
been personally popular with all classes, he brought a varied official experience to bear 
on the problems of Indian government. Though 1911 was marked by one serious 
Political crime, the murder of Mr. R. W. D. Ashe, a Madras magistrate, on June 19th, 
events proved that the end of an anxious period was in sight. Nor need this verdict. 
be upset by the deplorable outrage on Lord Hardinge himself at the end of r912, when 
on December 22 a bomb was thrown at the Viceroy as he entered Delhi in state, injur- 
ing him somewhat severely and killing an attendant. ‘The occurrence of such a crime 
is serious enough, no doubt, but represents the spent force of pure anarchism and not 
any widespread movement. 

The Royal Visit.—The Royal visit to {ndia, announced in the speech from the 
throne on February 6, 1911, is known to have been undertaken on the King’s own 
initiative, in spite of some not unnatural warnings. Never before, since Angevin times, 
had an English sovereign left his own realm for a state progress through his dominions 
beyond thesea. From first to last its success exceeded anticipation, being marred by no 
untoward incident. The P.&O. S.S. “ Medina” was chosen for the Royal yacht and 
manned with a crew from the navy. Shesailedon November 11th, and the first Indian port 
at which she touched was Aden, where the King and Queen landed. Bombay was 
reached on December 2d, and here three days were spent, the King and Queen sleeping 
on the “Medina.” The chief public functions were a welcome on the Apollo Bandar, where 
# Saracenic archway and a pavilion had been erected; a procession through the streets of 
the city; and a children’s féte. On the night of December sth they departed from Bom- 
bay by the recently opened railway through Central India and Rajputana, arriving at 
Delhi on the morning of December 7th. Here ten days were crowded with ceremonial 
duties: first a procession from the Fort through the cify to the Durbar camp; then the 
reception of ruling chiefs, whose visits were returned by the Viceroy; the laying of the 
foundation of the All India memorial to King Edward; the presentation of colours to 
British and Indian regiments; and a review of 50,000 troops. The culminating scene 
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was the Durbar on December 12th, in an immense amphitheatre constructed for the’ 
Purpose, within which the King and Queen in their royal robes received the homage of 
the ruling chiefs and their coronation was proclaimed to the assembled people. Among 
the boons then announced were a grant of so lakhs (£333,000) for-education, half a 
month’s pay to all soldiers and subordinate officials, and the admission of Indian soldiers 
to the Victoria Cross. But what caused these to be ignored was the further announce- 
ment, altogether unexpected, that Delhi would henceforth be the capital of India in 
substitution for Calcutta, and that Bengal would be reunited under a governor-in- 
council. From December 16th to 2oth the King went for a hunting trip to Nepal, 
where the Maharaja-minister welcomed him in person, and many tigers and rhinoceros 
were shot, while the Queen visited Agra and several cities of Rajputana. After meeting 
again near Patna they arrived at Calcutta on December goth, and stayed there for nine 
days. Apart from the exuberant loyalty of the people, the most interesting incident was 
the historic pageant organised to represent the two festivals of the Hindu Dashara and 
the Mahommedan Nauroz. The return journey to Bombay was broken for an hour at. 
Nagpur, and the “ Medina ” sailed on January 10, 1912, stopping at Port Sudan in the Red 
Sea and at Malta. The intention and the result of the Royal tour could not be better 
expressed than in the words which the King evidently uttered from his heart on leaving 
Bombay:— 

fale 4 a matter of intense satisfaction to me to realise how all classes and creeds have 

joined together in the true-hearted welcome which has been so universally accorded to us. 

is it mot possible that the same unity and concord may in the fugure govern the daily rela- 
tions of their public and private lives? The attainment of this ‘would indeed be a hap; 
outcome of our visit to India, To you....I deliver this our loving message of farewell 
to the Indian Empire.” 

What may be taken as a reply was sent by the Viceroy to the Prime Minister on the 
day of the King’s arrival in England:— 

“The Princes and people of India desire to take the opportunity afforded by the conclu- 
sion of the Royal visit to convey to the great English nation an expression of their cordial 
goodwill and fellowship. ... Their Imperial Majesties, by their gracious demeanour, their 
unfailing sympathy and their deep solicitude for the welfare of all classes, have drawn closer 
the bonds that unite England to India. ... We are confident that the great and historic 
event marks the beginning of a new era, ensuring greater happiness, prosperity and prog- 
ress to the people of India under the aegis of the wo.” 

Domestic A fairs—The legislative council of the Viceroy, on which an official major- 
ity is required by the regulations, contains 60 “‘ additional ” members, besides those of 
the executive council or cabinet, Of these, 25 are elected by various representative 
bodies, For example, the non-official members of each of the provincial legislative 
councils, the Mahommedan community and the Jandholders in the larger provinces, and 
the chambers of commerce of Bengal and Bombay each have at least one representative, 
In the result, among these elected members, in 1912 there were 12 Hindus, 9 Mahom- 
medans, two Englishmen, one Parsi, and one Buddhist from Burma, Of 35 nominated 
members, 26 were officials; and ihe remainder included two Hindus and two Mahomme- 
dans, and a representative of the domiciled Anglo-Indian community. 

Undoubtedly the most conspicuous among the Indian members, alike for his knowl- 
edge of affairs, his eloquence, and his moderation, has been Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
C.LE. (b, 1866), one of the two representatives of the Bombay council, He is a Chit~ 
pavan Brahman from Poona, where he was for some years professor at the Fergusson 
College, and where he recently founded a society, called the Servants of India, for the 
study of social and economical questions and for their propagation by missionary effort. 
He has paid several visits to England, the latest in 1912; and in October 1912 he went to 
South Africa to examine on the spot the vexed question of the exclusion of Indian immi- 
grants and to promote a conciliatory settlement. 

The first Indian member to be admitted to the Viceroy’s executive council was Mr. 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (b. 1864), a Hindu barrister, who had previously officiated 
as advocate-general for Bengal. He was appointed legal member in April 1909, and 
on his retirement in November 1910 he was succeeded by Syed Ali Imam, a Mahome 
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“medan barrister from Patna. It is perhaps worthy of note that both of these have sent 
their sons to be educated at public schools in England. 

The enlarged legislative councils came into being in January 1910, and as the period 
of membership was for three years, fresh elections and fresh appointments were due at 
the end of 1912. Debates on bills and discussions on the budget have always been 
conducted without friction; resolutions proposed by Indian members have afforded use- 
ful opportunities for the pronouncement of official explanations; and the privilege of 
asking questions has been abundantly availed of. It is significant that almost the first 
Act passed by the legislative council of the Viceroy {in July 1910) was one empowering 
the Government to prohibit indentured emigration to any country whenever it considers 
that sufficient reason exists. Such emigration has accordingly been prohibited to 
Natal. Nothing excites so much feeling among all sections of Indians as the disabili- 
ties to which they are subjected in some of the self-governing British colonies. 

During 1911 three important Acts were passed: a Factories Act, which had been 
long under consideration and of which the chief provisions are specified above, a Patents 
and Designs Act, on the lines of the English measure; and a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, renewing an expiring Act of 1907, with certain amendments, the most 
noteworthy of which permits the holding of meetings for the discussion of political 
subjects generally, A stringent Act for the regulation of the press, passed early in 1910, 
still remains in force, its chief provision being the requirement of security, which may 
be forfeited and the press confiscated on the publication of seditious matter. 

In 1912 swelling revenues resulted in a large surplus, part of which was devoted to 
the pressing needs of improved sanitation. The monsoon was, on the whole, very 
favourable, and trade was unusually brisk. In the Viceroy’s legislative council the most 
important event of the year was the rejection, as premature, of the Hon. G. K. Gokhale’s 
bill for a considered scheme of free and compulsory education, An Act passed Parlia- 
ment for carrying into effect the new constitution of Bengal and also the formation of 
legislative councils in Provinces under a chief commissioner. A Royal Commission was 
appointed, with Lord Islington as chairman, and including the English labour leader, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, to examine and report on all matters connected with the 
various branches of the civil service, with special reference to the further employment 
of Indians and the present division of the services into Imperial and Provincial. 

Echoes of the recent troubles were aroused during the year by two legal judgments, 
given on appeal after prolonged litigation by the Privy Council and the Calcutta High 
Court, both of which justified executive action taken by magistrates at a time of crisis, 
In the Mymensingh case, which dates back to 1907, the district magistrate had personal- 
ly conducted a search for arms in a house near which an outrage had been committed 
the day before. No arms were found, The occupier of the house brought an action for 
trespass against the magistrate and obtained a judgment for £33 as damages, which 
judgment was confirmed by the High Court at Calcutta, Ultimately, after long delay, 
this judgment was reversed by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in July 
1912, on the ground that the magistrate was acting within his powers as a criminal 
court of first instance, The circumstances of the Midnapur case are more complicated. 
Here there is little doubt that a seditious conspiracy existed in 1908, when several 
suspected persons were arrested. One of these, who had been soon discharged, brought 
an action against the magistrate and two Indian police officers for illegal arrest. After 
a trial before a judge of the Calcutta High Court, which lasted for nearly 200 days, he 
was awarded £66 as damages. Here it may be remarked that in India all civil actions 
are tried without a jury. On appeal to three judges of the High Court, one of whom was 
an Indian, this judgment was unanimously reversed in August 1912, and the plaintiff 
was condemned to pay the costs, estimated at £20,000. 

Foreign Afairs.—Foreign afiaits, which for India are almost equivalent to frontier 
affairs, may be briefly treated. Anarchy in Southern Persia has required the despatch 
of a native cavalry regiment to open the roads and protect trade. In the Persian Gulf 
the traffic in rifles and ammunition bas been suppressed by combined naval and military 
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operations, supported by restrictions imposed by the Sultan of Muscat. The Amir of 
Afghanistan has continued to maintain a not unfriendly attitude. In rgz0 he agreed to 
the appointment of a joint commission for the settlement of boundary disputes, which 
resulted in an agreement for the removal of outlaws from both countries to at least 
fifty miles from the border. Tibet has suffered from more than one revolution, and the 
end is not yet in sight. In zoro, the Dalai Lama, who had fed to China before the 
British occupation of Lhasa, took refuge in India from the tyranny of the Chinese, and 
was hospitably entertained, visiting the sacred sites of Buddhism. Afterwards, as a 
result of the revolution in China, the Tibetans rose against the Chinese with more or 
less success and invited the Dalai Lama to return. An agreement was concluded at 
Lhasa in August 1912 between the Tibetans and the Chinese, in the presence of the 
representative of Nepal, in accordance with which the Chinese garrison was to be 
repatriated by way of India. But fighting subsequently broke out afresh. In these 
troubles the Indian Government has taken no part, except by stopping a Mongolian 
mission that wished to proceed from Calcutta to Tibet. With Bhutan, on the other 
hand, relations have become more intimate, A formal treaty was executed in March, 
1910, with the new ruler or Zimpon, whose full style and name is 5 Sris Ugyen Wang. 
chuk. In July 1911, he was invested with the title of Maharaja and granted a salute of 
15 guns; and at the Delhi Durbar, where he was a conspicuous figure in his Tibetan dress, 
he was created K.C.S.1. Further east, at the end of the Assam valley, the wild tribe of 
Abors murdered Mr, Williamson, a political officer, and most of his party in April rgtz. 
A strong military expedition, under the command of General Bower, moved into the 
Abor country in October, and succeeded in punishing the culprits. Though there was 
little fighting, the natural difficulties to be overcome were very great, owing to dense 
jungle, steep hills, unfordableivers, and perpetual rain or mist. An attempt to survey 
the gorge by which the Brabmaputra cuts through the Himalayas—one of the few un- 
solved problems of geographers—was not successful. At the same time a survey party 
was sent out fi Sadiya east through the Mishmi country toward Rima, where the 
Chinese were gfid to be encroaching. 

Obituary,-Among the native Indians who have passed away during the period the 
most notable name is that of Brnramjt MERWANJI MALARBARI, the Parsi social reformer, 
who was Korn at Baroda in 1853, and died at Simla from heart failure on July 18, 1972. 
His boyHood was straitened by poverty, and he was unable to pass beyond the matricula- 
tion offthe Bombay university. His first literary effort was a collection of Gujarati 
verse, $ntitled Nitivinodo (1875). This was followed by a volume of English poetry— 
Indian Muse in English Garb (Bombay, 1876)—which was dedicated to Miss Mary 
Carpenter, and attracted the notice of Florence Nightingale, Max-Miller, Lord Shaftea- 
bur} and John Bright. Encouraged by letters from these, he now became a journalist 
and devoted the rest of his life to the cause of social reform. In 1880 he became pro- 
Ptletor and editor of the Zndian Spectator, which he conducted almost unaided for 20 
Y&ars, Since 1g0r he had edited Hast and West. He will be remembered best for the 
@Gitation he conducted for many years on behalf of Indian women, touring throughout 
the country and thrice visiting England. The result was the passing, after bitter con- 

wversy, of the Age of Consent Act in 1891, by which the age for consummation of 

arriage in the case of a girl was raised from ro to 12 years. Later undertakings of his 
Were to found the Seva Sadan, a society for the improvement of women by women, and 
to establish with the help of native princes and others a sanatorium for consumptives 
4t Dharampur in Northern India. He also conceived, but did not live to carry out, the 
foundation of a Morley chair for the philosophy of history at Bombay. Latterly his 
health broke down and he lived the life of a recluse. _ He is understood to have refused 
the Kaisar-i-Hind gold medal and also knighthood. 

A strong contrast is presented in Svep Att Brraramr, the most versatile Mahomme- 
dan of bis time, who died at Hardoi in Oudh on May 23, rox1. A half-brother, younger 
by seven years, of Syed Husain, the first Mahommedan member of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, he was born at Patna in 1852. Educated first at Patna College, he 
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graduated at the Calcutta University with double first class honours, taking Sanskrit 
ee bis second language. He then attended the Thomason Civil Engineering College 
at Rurki for a time; but having attracted the notice of Sir Salar Jung, the great minister 
of Hyderabad, he came in his ‘suite to England in 1876 and joined the Royal School of 
Mines, where he passed.the examination for the ‘Associateship and was awarded the 
Murchison medal in geology. At this time he also travelled on the continent, and 
made himself proficient in French and German. Returning to Indie in 1879, he served 
for many years in Hyderabad in the departments of public works, mines and educatien. 
In 1892 he went up for the law examination at Calcutta, passing at the top of the Hist 
and winning the gold medal. Retiring from service in rgor, he settled with his wife in 
England, being appointed lecturer in Marathi at Cambridge, and also employed in 
cataloguing the Delhi collection of Arabic and Persian MSS. in the India Office. In 
1907, he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, and then returned to India, to devote 
himself to work for the Muslim League and the Aligarh College. Among his numerous 
publications are a monograph on the Book of Kalilah and Dimnah, Notes on the 
Educational Value of Persian as compared with ‘Sanskrit, and a translation into Urdu of 
‘Le Bon’s Civilisation des Arabes. 

Yet a third type is represented by VENKATARAMA Kersanaswamt Arvar, C.S.L, a 
Brahman lawyer, who died on December 28, 1912, at Mylapore, a subutb of Madras, at 
the age of 48. In rg09 he had been appointed a judge: of the High Court and in January 
ost @ member of the executive council. When attending the Durbar at Delhi his 
health broke down. Though a supporter of the National Congress and always main- 
taining very independent views, the esteem in Winih he was universally held was shown 
at a public meeting summoned by the Sheriff of Mati7#8, at which the Governor. was 
present, when it was resolved to erect a memorial statue of bit. Another memorial is 
the Sanskrit college which he himself founded at Mylapore. :/%08t his last words are 
said to ave been: “I want to do something yet for the country."".4 40 hope God will 
not ake me away before I have done it.” ie la. re 
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N Indian States, Provinces and Cities 
lotes are appended giving recent information on the more impo! im 
* re | rtant states, pro: 
inces, and cities, supplementary to the accounts given in the Encyclopaedia Brilannizc” 
For r conventence of sereretice they are given in alphabetical order. g 
The population of Aden in 1911 was 46,165, showing an i % diyri 
the decade. |The trade, almost entirely a transit Made, does pagent % during 
troubles in t he interior, bat aloo tothe development of French and Italian ports in the Rev = 
plant a wan the § ian territory visited by the King and Queen on Novem . 
Con io alg Fe for a fey hours and received an address from ‘Mr, 
~The population of Agra city in 19 185,449, showing a de 33 
duting the decade." Both the district and the divisions sil large: decreanes, On the 
Hiner det enna ee Ser ase a7 Ae cage 
TS The Population of Ahmedabad city in tot was 215,835, showing an 
incre % during the decade, which follows upon an increase of 25.3% during the pre- 
Me facade ae ete prosperity is mainly due to its cotton mills, which number 54. a 
pul trict increased by only 4% The Arts College, formerly managed by 4 
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focal society, has recently been transferred to Government. By the munificence of a wealthy 
merchant, Sir Chinubhai Madhavial, a Science Institute, with separate buildings for a hall 
and a library, are now being added. : 

Ajwer.—The population of Ajmer city in 1911 was 86,222, showing an increase of 16.8 % 
during the decade. “The miner province of Ajmer-Merwara shows an increase of only 3.1%. 
On the occasion of the royal visit to India the Queen spent three days at Ajmer in December 
19t1, while the King was shooting in Nepal. She visited the Mayo College, Pushkar lake 
sacred to Hindus, and the tomb of the Mahommedan saint, Muin-ud-din i. 

‘ALLABABAD.—-The population of Allahabad city in JQIL was 173,697, showing a decrease 
of 2% during the decade. ‘The population of the district likewise decreased by 1.6%, due to 
the prevalence of plague. On November 11, 1g10 the Viceroy paid a visit to Allahabad to lay the 
foundation stone of a pillar in Minto Park, on which have been inscribed the two historic 

roclamations of Queen Victoria and Edward VIi. In December of that year, while the 

fational Co ‘was being held under the presidency of Sir W. Wedderburn, the largest 
exhibition yet eld in India was opened by the Lieutenant-Governor. The agricultural court, 
which was 2 conspicuous success, has ly stimulated the interest of landowners in the use 
of labour-saving implements, power-plant for pumping, and the manufacture of white sugar 
by machinery. A new bridge across the Ganges to connect with the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway was opened in October 1912, while the railway bridge across the Jumna is being 
widened to carry a double line. Other public works in progress are a senate hall and a library 
for the university, while a new building for the High Court has been sanctioned. A trust 
fund has been formed for the purpose of opening out congested areas. 

‘ALWaR.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 791,688, showing a decrease’of 
$e during the decade. The Mahareja, Sir Sawai Jai Singh, was created K.C.LE, at the 

ei Durbar. 

‘AMRITSAR.—The population of Amritsar city in 1911 was 152,756, showing a decrease 
of 6% during the decade. The population of the district also decreased by 14%, due to 

lague and malaria. As a result of the malaria conference held at Simla in 1909, Amritsar 
; as ‘ hactectad for a laboratory; lectures are here given to medical officers, and a periodical 
is published. 

ANDAMAN IsLANDs.—The population of Port Blair (the penal settlement) in 1911 was 
16,324, showing an increase of 4 4 during the decade, while in the pe of t e Aniamens 
only 1,317 persons were enumerated, showing an apparent decrease of 30%. In the Nicobar 
Istandse However, which are under the same juriedietios a 

AN 35-4 Ye . Fi 
L- ¢ population.of Assam (which was incorporated with Eastern Bengal in 1905, 
gain constituted a separate Province under a chief commissioner in 1912) was 
7,059,857 in 1911, showing an increase of 17.1 turing the decade. This high rate of increase, 
more than three-fold that forall British India, may be ascribed partly to the immigration of 
labourers on the tea estates, but still more to recovery from the results of 2 severe epidemic 
fever. The tea industry has been very prosperous in recent years, demand having e: led 
production. The total number of labourers on the tea estates in 191 was 763,239, of whom 
only 20,868 were under the Act specially enforcing contracts, which it is shortly to 
repeal," In 1912 Sir A. Earle was appointed chief commissioner of Assam, and it is proposed 
to sive the province a legislative council under the powers conferred by the Act of Parliament 
ssed in that year. 

a A valuable Jertes of monographs on the more important tribes of Assam is being pub- 
lished by the Government. 

Bawawatrur.—The population of this native State in 19t1 was 780,641, showing an in- 
crease of 8.3% during the decade. The Nawab, a boy of only 7, was a conspicuous figure 
at the Delhi Durbar, riding at the head of his camel corps in the military review. In February 
1911, a feeder railway of 22 miles, constructed at the expense of the state, was opened by the 
J.ieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

Batucuistan.—The population of British Baluchistan in 1911 was 414,412, showing an 
increase of 8.3% during the decade. In the Baluchistan states, the population of Las Bela 
likewise increased by 9.1 %, while that of Kalat (excluding Kharan) shows an apparent decrease 
of 10%, due to the fact that the earlier figure was based upon an estimate, not upon actual. 
enumeration. Jn British territory, the recent period has been peaceful, except for raids by 
Afghan outlaws from across the frontier, in consequence of which it has been found neceseat 
to re-arm the levy corps with Martini-Henry rifles. The value of transfrontier trade, thou; 
still small, exhibits an increase. The state of Kharan waa disturbed after the death of its ol 
chief in June 1909, and his successor was assassinated in April 1911. The ex-Khan of Kalat, 
ro dethroned fn 1893. died at Pishin on May 20, 1909. filet stot of earthquake 
was felt throughout Kalat on October 21, 1909, causing great fe and property. 

"A Gsellcoof Baluchistan has been publisucd fa 8 vols. A 

BanGaLors.—The population of Bangalore cty Goetuding the civil and military station 
under British jurisdiction) was 189,485 in 1911, showing an increase of 19.1% during the 
decade. The Mysore state proposes to introduce an electric tramway service for ten miles 
through the city and its suburbs. 








n, there was an apparent increase of 
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__BANGANAPALLE.—The lation of this native State in 1911 was 39,344, showing an 
increase of 21.9% during t decade. 

Banopa.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 2,032,798, showing an increase 
of 4.1% during the decade; and the population of the city was 99,345, showing a decrease of 
435k The Maharaja Gackwar, with the Maharani, was absent ring the greater part of 
1910, visiting Japan, the United States (where his second son was at college), and England. 

in came to London in 1911 for the Coronation. Concerning his act of homage at 
the Delhi Durbar the description of the official historian may be quoted: “One chief onl 
marred the proceedings for a moment by a laboured ungainliness of bearing which lent itself 
to misinterpretation.” His third son at Oxford has cricket more than once for the 
university eleven. Baroda maintains its claim to be the most progressive state in India. 
In 1911, the length of railways open was 300 miles, and 100 miles more were under construc 
tion. In addition, {218,000 was s spent on other public works. Export and import duties 
generally have been abolished, and alo gctroi in municipalities. Redteartion, ts. pasta 
schools is compulsory aod free. A bank and many factories have been established wit! 
official encouragement. The legislative council is active in page 2 laws and regulations, 
‘There is also a atate council, presided over by the minister. A Year with the Gackwar of 
Baroda, by E, St.C. Weeden (1912), 

BAsTAR.—The population of this feudatory State in 1911 was 433,310, showing an increase 
of no less than 41.4% during the decade, due partly to recovery from famine. In February 
1910 there wag a serious rising of the aboriginal tribes, which was not suppressed without the 
intervention of regular troops. Two British officers have since been deputed to assist the 
Raja, and many reforms have been introduced in the administration. 

BeHAR AND Onrssa.—This is the name of the new province in India which was created 
on April 1, 1912, in accordance with the announcement of the King at the Delhi Durbar and 
the provisions of a subsequent Act of Parliament, Including Chota Nagpur in addition to 
the two historic tracts after which it is named, it has a total area (with native States) of about 
116,000 sq. m., and @ total population (1911) of about 38} millions, among whom Hindus 





greatly predominate over Mahommedans. capital has been fixed at Patna, and a hill 
‘station will probably be found on the Chota Nz plateau. The first Lieutenant-Governor 
is Sir Charles Bayley, transferred from Eastern. and Assam; and the first Indian _mem- 


ber of the executive council is the Maharaja of Darbhanga, a wealthy landowner in Behar, 
BeNarg&s.—The population of Benares city in 1911 was 203,804, showing a decrease of 
44h during the decade, while the population of the district increased at the rate of 1h 
in Novgmber 1910 it was announced that the Raja of Benares, Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh, 
GC, who al ly possessed the rank of His Highness and a salute of 13 guns, would 
recog! 3 a ruling chief, and he was formally invested in April 1911. new native 
State thus created, the first in Indian history, consists of what were before known as the Fam- 
ily Domains, with a total area of nearly 1,000 sq. m. in the two districts of Benares and 
shazipur, and a rent coll of about £66,000. ' In addition, the Raja owns private estates with 
arent roll of about £46,000 subject to land revenue, He is descended from the father of Chet 
Singh . who rebelled against Warren Hastings and was dethroned in 1781. 

ENGAL.—The Province of Bengal, while retaining the same official title, has undergone 
two fundamental changes of area within seven years. In 1905, the original province, prac- 
tically identical with that comprised in the Diwani grant of 1765, was reduced by the separa- 
tion of Eastern Bengal from a total area of about 190,000 sq. m. to about_1§0,000 sq. m., 
yehile the population was reduced from over 78 millions to over 54 millions. | Qn April 1, 1912 
in accordance with the announcement of the King at the Delht Durbar and under a subse- 
quent Act of Parliament, Eastern Bengal was reunited, while Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nag- 
pur were separated to form a new Lieutenant-Governorship; and the province was at the 
same time raised to the rank of a Presidency, under a Governor, with powers and privileges 
similar to thoge of the Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

In 1911, the population of the Province {as then existing, with the inclusion of native 
states) was 57,206,430, showing an increase of 4.8% during the ‘The population of 
the Province as now reconstituted is about 46 millions, with Mahommedans in a slight major- 
ity over Hindus. The first governor is Carmichael, transferred from Madras; and the 
first Indian member of the executive council was Rai Kisori Lal Goswami Bahadur, appointed 
in November 1910 when an executive council was constituted under the Indian Councils Act of 
1909. The same statute authorised the enlargement of the legislative council, which now 
consists of §2 members, including 25 elected by variously composed constituencies. In the 

‘and + Mahommedaos. Calcutta remains the capital of Bengal, 














total there were 20 Hindus 
with Darling ‘fas the residence of the Governor during the hot season; but it has been solemnt 
promised that Dacca, the former capital of Eastern Bengal and a centre of islam, shalt 
always be occupied by the entire administration for a certain period of every year. In 1912 
when the Province was reconstituted, the Indian member appointed to the executive council 
of the Governor was Dyed Shame-n!-Huda, 2 Mahommedan advocate. ; 
Buapatrus.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 558,785, showing a de- 
crease of 30.8% during the decade. The Maharaj, who is still a minor, recently spent two 


years it |, returning in October 1910. He wasa page of honour at the Durbar, 
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Brorat.—The ation of the Bhopal Agency in 1911 was 1,050,735, showing an 
Increase of 13.4% dunag the decade, due to recovery after famine, ° The population of the 
city was 56,204, showing an. apparent decrease of no fess than 27 due to plague at the 
time, The Bi m of Bhopal, w 10 is a most enlii ruler anid travelled lady, was & con- 
Spicuous though veiled figure at the Coronation in ‘and also at the Delhi Durbar, where 
tae of her sons acted as an A.D.C. and another honour. She received the 
decoration of G.C.S.L. on January 1, 1910, and that of in December 1971. 

See A Pilgrimage to Mecca, by the Begam of Bhopal (Trans. Calcutta, 1906); and An 
Account of My Lefe, by the Begam of Bhopal (Trans. 1912). 

BiKANER.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 700,983, chowing an increase 
of 19.9% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. The Maharaja, as A.D.C. to the 
King, was a conspicuous figure at the Coronation and also at the Delhi Durbar, where one of 
his sons acted as a of honour. He was created G.C.S.I. on the occasion. In June 
1gtt, he had received the honorary degree of LL.D. at Cambridge. In September 1912, 
he celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his own accession by opening the Dungar 
Memorial College in his capital, named after the elder brother to whom he succeeded, and by 
announcing the formation of a legislative council. He has recently converted an infant 
regiment, 500 strong, into Imperial Service ind he has offered to contribute towards 
the construction of a railway through his state to connect Delhi more directly with Karachi. 
‘The town of Bikaner is now lighted throughout by electricity. An English officer has beett 
lent to the state to reform the land revenue system. 

Bombay Ciry.—The population of Bombay city in 1911 was 979,445, showing an appar 
ent increase of 26.2% during the decade, But when the Census of got was taken plague was 
raging in Bombay, and a special enumeration in 1906 returned a total of 959,537. _ It is 
also suggested that again in 1911 many persons had left the city owing to depression in the 
cotton industry or through fear of plague infection. Fs ot 7 

Bombay city has enjoyed almost unbroken peace and prosperity, its citizens being too 
well-to-do and too sensible to be affected by the “unrest” that manifested itself in other 
partsof the Presidency. The only serious trouble was caused in Decetber 1909 by riots of a non- 

litical character between rival sects of Mahommedans at the Muharram festival. It was 
found necessary to call out the troops, who fired on the mob and 20 lives were lost. Bombay 
was the scene of the arrival of the King and Queen in India, and also of their de re; and 
it was there that the King delivered two of his sympathetic speeches. It has ded 
to commemorate the Royal visit by erecting an archway on the historic Apollo Bandar. 

Two undertakings of the first magnitude are in progress at Bombay. One is the work 
of the Improvement Trust, which has already reclaimed 90,000 sq. yards from the foreshore 
for buildings, opened two wide roads through former slums, and erected sanitary chauls or 
lodging houses for 15,000 poor persons. With the aid of a special grant of £343,000 from the 
Government of India, it is now engaged in opening out the north of the island, which ig diffi- 
cult of access and sparsely inhabited. The other is the work of the Port Trust, which should 
be completed in 1913 at a tatal cost of more than {5,000,000. This consists in the con 
struction of the Alexandra Dock, go acres in extent, with a dry dock 1,000 ft. long, and a mole 
where the mail steamers can fie alongside; and the reclamation of 600 acres for export traffic 
and a new railway station. ‘Three other projects may be mentioned: the provision of elec- 
trical energy from water er in the Western Ghats, which has been commenced by a 
company with more than {1,000,000 of Indian capital under the auspices of the Tatte firm: 
a grandiose scheme, still in embryo, for the reclamation of no less than 1,000 acres in Back 
Bay, at an estimated cost of nearly’ £2,000,000, to be taken in hand by the Government; and 
the proposed electrification of all the railways in the island. 

Gaselteer of Bombay City, 3 vols. (Bombay, 1910). 

Bompay PResipENcy.—The total population of the Bombay Presidency in 1911 (includ- 
ing Sind, Aden and native States) was 27,084,317, showing an increase of 6.3% during the 
decade, due mainly to recovery after famine. Agricultural seasons were on the whole 
favourable, except in Gujarat in 1911; but plague continued to be prevalent. In British 
territory alone (excluding Aden) the population was 19,626,477 and in native States 7,411,675, 
the rate of increase in each being almost equal. 

Bombay claims to be the province where education is most widely spread and also most 
efficient. “Under the stimulus of encouragement} from the Governor, Sir George Clarke 
(who retired at the end of 1912, with a peerage as Lord Sydenham), great progress has 

en made in recent years, especially as regards the higher teaching of science. The 
university has revised its courses and made arrangements for post-graduate study. In 
Bombay city three wealthy merchants have subscribed {126,000 for the establishment of 
a Science College, and their example has been followed at Ahmedabad (¢.x.). Consc- 
quentt the Science Coll at Poona has been converted into a college for spe ss, A 
class agricultural college has been built at Poona. Nor has primary education been. 
neglected. During the two years ending 1911 no less than 1,100 new schools were opened; 
but it is admitted that there are still 100,000 children whose parents would willingly send 
then to bool if there were schools for them. 


Indian member to be appointed to the executive council was Mr, Mahadev 
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Bhaskar Chaubal, an advocate of high standing, who has since been nominated to serveon the 
Royal Commission to enquire into the civil service. ‘The legislative council, as reconstituted 
in 1910, contains a majority of non-official members, Of the total of 46, Hindus number 
20, Mahommedans 7, and 3 . 

See Rural Economy in the Bombay Deccan, by G. Keatinge (1912). 

Bunpi—The i eames of this native state in 1911 was 218,730, showing an increase of 
no less than 27.7 % during the decade, due to recovery after famine. In December 1gtt the 
Queen paid a visit to Bundi while the King was shooting in Nepal. ‘There being no railway 

within the state, she travelled by motor from Ajmer (100 milés). She was hospitably 
entertained at the capital; and the Maharao, who afterwards came down to Bombay to bid 
farewell, there received from the King the decoration of G.C.V.O. 

BurMa.—The ‘population of the Province of Burma in 1911 was 12,119,217, showing an 
increase of 18.5 % during the decade; more than double the rate of increase for all India. Of 
this increase Ut 53,000 js due to an estimate for tribes on the frontier not formerly includ- 
ed. It is noteworthy that the number of Chinese bas risen from 62,000 to 123,000, of whom. 
only, 17,000 are females. 

urma is happy in the possession of no exciting history. The wave of “unrest” which 
recently ran through India never reached its borders. Its prosperity depends almost entirel 
Ubon tee, wad ever. when the harvest hap oot been good, this has Deen Graspeasated’ by. lagi 
“Prices for export; ‘Teak ranks next in importance to rice: and by the extension of working 
plans over the virgin forests the supply of timber is being maintained. In 1910-1, the net 
revenue of the forest department amounted to £440,000. Petroleum is another valuable 
product, though the supply of oil is apparently not increasing. ‘The ruby mines cannot be 
considered a success; but in 1910-1 lead was produced to the value of £168,000, and rich dis- 
coveries of wolfram have recently been reported. What Burma most necds is an improve- 
ment in communications, for which purpose it has been proposed to levy a cess upon rice 
exported from Raion . A line of railway is now being constructed into the Southern Shan 
has also been opened in the Northern Shan States by the Burma Mines 
Company, On the northern border, which marches with Chinese territory, occasional raids 
of Chins, Kachins, and other wild tribes occur; but these have never assumed a serious form. 
‘The Shan States are, on the whole, successfully administered by their own Sawbas or chiefs. 

‘Under the recent’ reform, Burma has a small legislative council with a majority of non- 
officials, but the elective system has not been introduced. In a total of 15 members, there 
are 4 Burmans, one Mahommedan, one Parsi, and one Chinese. 

"ALCUTTA,~—The population of the city of Calcutta proper in 1911 was 896,067, showing 
an increas® of 5.7% during the decade; but if the suburbs and also Howrah on the opposite 
wide of the Hugli be added, the total population would be raised to 1,222,313 and the 
rate of increase to 10.4%. | The increase is entirely among Hindus, Mahommedans and 
Christians showing an actual fall, while females constitute less than one-third of the total. 

Though the climate does not enjoy a favourable reputation, Calcutta is fortunate in 
ewcaping endemic plague. In 1911, the registered death rate was only 27.2 per thousand, 
as compared with an average of 32 per thousand for the previous five years. The munici- 
patty jas recently completed two large jects for doubling the supply of filtered water and 

for improving the system of drainage. It has also taken over the lighting of the city, and 

laws have been passed relating to dairies, stables, public buildings and markets. Durio 
the past ten years the rateable value has increased by 58% to £2,365,000, while the total 
debt is £3,222,000. In August 1911 an Act was passed by the Bengal legislative council, 
constituting an Improvement Trust (similar to that at Bombay) to undertake schemes for 
clearing congested areas and making street improvements, the cost to be met from anincreased 








duty on property transfers, a terminal tax on rs, and a cess on jute, with contribu- 
tions from the municipality and the government. ‘The Port Trust has to provide for a 
trade that has doubled within the last ten The more important worke completed or 


in ress are—the extension of docks sidings, the acquisition and reclamation of land, 
‘and the provision of a coal depot, a landing stage, and four ferry steamers, In 1910-1, the 
receipts amounted to £855,000, while the debt was {5,622,000. Under the stimulus of recent 
reforms, the Calcutta University has advanced far towards becoming a teaching institution 
with no less than 49 lecturers and more than 500 students for post-graduate study. The 
newest college is one founded by Marwaris for commercial education, at a cost of £60,000; 
while a Hindu lawyer has promised ,000 for the foundation of a College of Science. 
‘The visit of the King and Queen to from December 30, 1911, to January 8, 1912, was 
even more notable fora popular demonstration of Joyaity than the Delhi Durbar. it cannot, 
however, be disguised that the transfer of the imperial capital to Delhi has been badly re- 
ceived, especially by the English residents, who will lose not only the attractions of a seasonal 
court but also the advantage of contact with the heads of the administration. Indians, on 
the other hand, are glad that Bengal is reunited, and that a civilian Lieutenant-Governor 
been replaced by a Governor from England. Apart from 2 possible fall in house rent, 
there is no reason to suppose that the material prosperity of Calcutta will suffer. 
CAWNFORE.-—The population of Cawnpore city in 1911 was 178,557, showing an apparent 
of no Iggmgban t2%; but plague was raging at the time, and a later enumeration 
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raised the number to 195,498. The population of the district likewise shows a decrease of 
49%, due to plague and malaria. An agricultural college has recently been opened at Cawn- 
pore, and a trust fund formed for opening out congested areas. ; 

Centnal. [npia.—The total population of the. India Agency in 1911 W728 9,356,980, 
showing an increase of 10.1% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. For the 
more important states, see Bhopal, Indore and 

A Gazetteer of the Central India Agency has been published in 9 vol. 

CENTRAL Provinces.—The total population of the Central Provines. and Berar (which 
form a single administration since 1905) was 1 310 in 1911, showing an increase of 
17.9% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. In the feudatory states alone, with 
a population of 2,117,002, the rate of increase was as high as 29.8% Native Christians have 
increased from 20,115 to 24,106, among whom the ¢ mission counts 1,140 converts. 
The province, with its large Maratha lation, did not altogether escape the prevalent 
spirit of ‘‘uarest;" and in January 1909 the Queen Victoria Memorial at Nagpur was dese- 
crated by a student of the agricultural college, But, on the whole, prosperity has followed 
upon good harvests, the crops for export being cotton, oilseeds, and wheat. “As a result of 

¢ Irrigation Commission, a number of small tanks have been excavated to protect precarious 

teacts, and sanction has been given for the construction of three large canal systems from as 
many rivers. On January 9, 1912, the King and Queen, on their railway journey back from. 
Calcutta to Bombay, stopped for an hour at Nagpur, to visit the fort and show themselves 
to the people. Under the Act of Parliament passed in 1912, it is proposed to give the 
Province a legislative council; but this can only apply with restrictions to Berar, which, ix 
not strictly British territory. The Viceroy visit Nagpur on December 17th, to lay the 
foundation stone of the council hall, 

Cuamna.——The population of this native State in 1911 was 135,873, showing an increase 
of 6.3% during the decade. A full account of the inscriptions found in the State, and also 
of the people and their dialects, is given in the Chamba State Gasetteer (Lahore, 1910). 

Cocuin, The population of this native State in Tort was 918,110, owing an increase 
of 13.1% during the decade. Christians number no less than 253,092, mostly Syrians of 
different rites and Roman Catholics. The state has been exceedingly prosperous of recent 
yeas much attention having been paid to all departments of the administration, especially 

and navigable canals. In January toa! the Raja’s salute was increased to 19 guns 
as nal distinction; and he was creat: E. at the Delhi Durbar. 

‘00RG.—The population of this minor province in 1911 was 174976, showing a decrease 
of 3. % during the decade, due to the decline in the coffee industry. Out of 3,533 Christians, 
no less than 2,830 were Roman Cathol 

Curcu.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 513,429, showing an increase of 
5.2% during the decade. There are no railways in the State, and the proposal to construct 
a direct line from Bombay to Karachi through Cutch remains in abeyance, 

Dacca.—The population of Dacca city in 1911 was 108,551, showing an increase of 21% 
during the decade, while both the district the division increased more than 11%, 

Dacca was the capital of the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam created in 1905; 
and Frag that Bengal bas been reunited 1912, a solemn Pronrise has —_ made that Dacca 

occupi the government for part of every year. Important buildings have been 
erected for the Tstiense ‘of officials and for the secretariat. The remodelling of the water- 
works has been completed, and schemes for improving the drainage are in hand. Educa; 
tion, especially in English, is making rapid advance. Hostels and a hall have been opened 
for Mabommedan students, and it is announced that Dacca will shortly have a uni- 
versity. At the Dethi Durbar, the Nawab, Sir Khwaja Salimulla, was created G.C.1.E, 

Dztnt.—The population of Delhi city in 1911 was 232,837, showing an increase of 
11.6% during the decade, due to the growth of commerce and industries, while the population 
of Delhi district fell by 4.6% and that of Delhi division by as much as 8.9%, owing chiefly 
to plague and malaria. 

An account of the Delhi Durbar is given above . Here it may be briefly said that the 
Royal visit, which lasted from December 7 to 16, 1911, wasan unqualified success from the popu- 
far point of view. The canvas city along the historic ridge covered a total area of 25 6q. m.; 
the amphitheatre erected for the crowning ceremony accommodated 100,000 spectators} 
and 0,000 troops were present at the review. To the Indian mind the most attractive in- 
cident was when the King and Queen showed themselves to the crowds below from a balcony 
in the Fort where the Mogul emperors had been wont to view spectacles, 

The site of the new capital is not that of the Durbar, nor does it include the spot where 
the king performed the ceremony of £ a foundation stone. In accordance with the 
advice of an expert commission, which the chairman of the London County Council, 
it will be on a high and unoccupied tract S.W. of the city, where convenient space and 
healthy conditions can best be secured. Here at a distance of about 3 m. from the city walls, 
and separated from them by a wide belt of park, will be built the Viceroy’s palace, the council 
chamber, and other government offices, at a cost provisionally estimated at £4,000,000. 
The style of architecture to be adopted was still under discussion in 1912, though designs 
had been invited from architects in India. 
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Meattwhile, as the Government will not return again to Calcutta, temporary residences 
and offites were erected at Delhi, at 2 cost of about £333,000, of which it is estimated that 
‘one-third will eventually be recovered. On October Ist, an enclave surrounding the city, 
with an area of 557 sq. m. and a total population of about 392,000, was by proclamation 
veparated from the Punjab and constituted @ new. province under a Chief Commissioner, 
while the laws in force in the Punjab and the jurisdiction of the Chief Court at Lahore are 
preserved by an Act of the legislative council. 

‘DHOLPUR.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 263,188, showing a decrease 
of 2.9% during the decade. The Maharaj Rana, Captain Sir Ram Singh Lokindar, K.C.LE., 
died‘on March 29, 1911, and has been succeeded by his brother, Udaibhan Singh Lokindar. 

EASTERN BENGAL.—The population of Eastern Bengal and Assam (which was created 
@ separate province in 4905, but ceased to exist in 1912) was 34,018,527 in I911, showing an 
increase of 11.5% during the decade. Under the reform, it received in 1910 a legislative 
council with a non-official majority. Of the total of 40 members, Hindus numbered 13 and 
Mahommedans 8. 

GARHWAL.—The population of the British district of Garhwal in rot was 480,167, show- 
ing an increase of 11.7% during the decade; and the population of the native state of Tehri- 
Garhwal Loa segap cl showing an increase of 11. of The Raja, Sir Kirti Sah, K-C.S.L, 
is a member of the legislative council for the United Provinces. For both district and State 
see Garhwal Gaselteer (Allahabad, 1910). 

Gwatror.—The population of the Gwalior Residency in 1911 was 9,356,980, showin, 
an increase of 10% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. ‘The popalation 
Lashkar or Gwalior city was 46.952, showing an apparent decrease of no less than 47%, for 

lague was present at the time of the Census. A later enumeration gave a total of 60,931. 
‘he Maharaja Sindhia was a Conspicuous figure as A.D.C. to the King at the Coronation 
and also at the Delhi Durbar. While in England he received the honorary degrees, of 
D.C.L, from Oxford and LL.D, from Edinburgh. His personal salute has been increased to 
aI Lop and he has been raised to the rank of honorary major-general in the British army. 
‘he Gwalior State Gasetteer consists of four volumes (Calcutta, Bombay, and Lucknow, 
1908), one of which contains nearly 400 photographs of places of historical and archaeological 
interest, while another is an atlas 18 maps. 

Hr Tyrrrra.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 229,613, showing an 
increase of no less than 32.5% during the decade, due to agricultural Prosper ity, Valuable 
deposits of limestone, kaolin, and red ochre have recently been reported. The Raja, Birendra 
Kishore Manikya, who succeeded his father in 1909, married in August 1910 a cousin of 
the Maharajadhiraj (nominal king) of Nepal. 

Howran.—The population of Howrah city in 1911 was 179,006, showing an increase of 
13.6% during the decade; and the population of the district was 943,502, showing an increase 

10.9%. It has been determined to reconstruct the pontoon bridge connecting Howral 
with Calcutta om the opposite side of the Hugli. 

Hyberasav.—The population of Hyderabad State in 1911 was 13,374,676, showing an 
increase of no less than 20% during the decade. The population of Hyderabad city (includ- 
ing the British cantonment of Secunderabad) was 500,623, showing an increase of 11.6%. 

The late Nizam (E, B. xiv, 32) died on August 29, 1911, at the age of 45, having succeeded 
when only two years old. He was always constant to the tradition of his family as the loyal 
ally of the British Government. One of his latest acts was to prohibit the dissemination of 

itious literature in his state. He was succeeded by his son, Usman Ali Khan, to whom 
the Viceroy paid a visit of congratulation in October i911. At the Dethi Durbar he was a 
conspicuous figure as the first ruling chief to pay homage, clothed in plain black with a green 
turban of Mughal pattern. On the previous day he had been created G.C.S.1. On the 
occasion of his birthday, in July 1912, he announced a change in the administration. Salar 
Jung, grandson of the famous minicter of the same name, was ‘appointed to the office of prime 
Minister, with the Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk (better known as Saiyid Husain Bilgrami, the first 
Mahommedan member of the Council of India) as his special adviser. The most important 
recent work has been the construction of the Musi reservoir, for flood protection and the water 
supply of the city, at a cost of about £666,000. There was a serious outbreak of plague in the 
early part of igia. 

Inpors.—The population of Indore statein 1911 W728979.360, showing an increase of 16.3% 
during the decade, due to recovery after famine. The population of Indore city Was 44547, 
showing an nt decrease of no less than 48%, for plague was present at the time of the 
Census. A sul juent enumeration gave a total of 68,733. The young Maharaja Holkar, 
who had spent the greater part of two years in England and on the continent, was installed 
with ruling powere in November 1911. | He takes over a state that has been vastly improved 
by the administration of a council during his minority. The most important addition to 
Indore eity has been the completion of Daly College for the sons of Central India chiefs, 











JarPur.—-The population of Jaipur State in 1911 was 2,636,647, showing a decrease of 
8% during the ‘The population of the city (the only one in Rajputana with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants) was 137,098, showing a decrease of 14.4%. Jaipur city was visited 
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by the Queen in December 1911, while the King was shooting in Nepal. She was entertained 
by the Maharaja, An excursion was made to Amber, the former capital, now in ruins, 

JalsaLuR.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 88,311, showing an increase 
of 20.4% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. The Maharawal, who was born 
in 1887 and succeeded in 1891, was * Franted ruling powers in December, 1908. 

gauawans The population of native State in 1911 was 96,271, showing an increase 
of 6.7% during the decade, due to recovery after famine, The j-Rata paid a visit 
to England in 1912, when he was a conspicuous figure of the London season. His 
sor, dethroned for persistent misgovernment in 1896, died at Benares in October 1912. 

See Picture Travels: The Record of a Esropean Tour, by Sic Ghawani Singh, Maharaj- 
Rana of Jhalawar (1912.) . 

‘Jrnp.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 271,728, showing a decrease of 
a8% during the decade. The state has recently from repeated outbreaks of plague. 

Phutkion States Gazetteer (Lahore, 1909). 

JopHPUR.—The population of Jodhpur State in 1911 was 2,057,553, showing an increase 
of 6.3% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. Large sums have recently been 
expended upon irrigation, and many new schools have been opened. The Maharaja, who 
died in March 1911, has been succeeded by his son, a minor, who acted as a of honour 
at the Delhi Durbar, and has since been ght to England for education. nt has 
been found in Sir Pertab Singh (b. 1845) who had been regent to the boy's lajter his owe 
nephew. Sir Pertab Singh resigned for this purpose the state of Idar in Bombay, to which 
he had succeeded in 1902. He was a conspicuous figure as A.D.C. to the King at the 
Coronation and also at the Delhi Durbar, when he was created G.C.V.O. 

Katat.—The population of this native State (excluding Kharan) was 335,227 in 1911, 
showing an apparent decrease of 10% during the decade; but in 1gor the en had been 
based on an estimate, not on actual enumeration. While Kalat proper has enjoyed an un- 
eventful history, serious troubles have occurred in the subordinate state of K no The 
chief, Sir Nauroz Khan, K.C.LE., died in June 1909, and was sucoeeded by his son, Sard: 
Yakub Khan, who repudiated the conditions imposed by the British representative on 
accession, and was ultimately killed by his own troops in April, 1911. e succession of his 
son, Habibullah Khan, has been recognised, and measures taken for the administration of 
the state during his minority. The ex-Khan of Kalat, Khudadad Khan, G.C.LE., who 

been deposed in 1893, died at Pishin in May, 1909. 

KarurraaLa.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 268,133, showi: 
crease of 14.7% during the decade, due to repeated outbreaks of plague. The M 
iv accustomed to pay requent visits to England and the continent, leaving his state under 
an administrative council, presided over by an English official, lent by the Government. 
He was created G.C.S.I. at the Delhi Durbar. . 

Kassuir.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 3,158,126, showing an 
increase of 8.7% during the decade. The population of Srinagar, the chief city, though the 
Maharaja resides at Jammu within the Punjab, was 126,344, showing an increase of 3% 
The Maharaja is a British major-general, and was created G.C.LE, at the Durbar. 

‘Apart from a serious epidemic of cholera from June to November 1910, the state has 
recently enjoyed a period of prosperity. The total revenue has risen from about_ £666,000 
to £761,000, while the cash balance in 1911 amounted to £225,000. In the meantime, large 
sums have been expended upon public works, especially upon an electrical pawer scheme on 
the Jhelum river; and education has been encouraged. introduction of eeri-culture has 
been a notable success, the number of rearers between 1910 and 1911 having increased from 
27,000 to 36,000, and the weight of cocoons produced from 37,000 to 42,000 maunds, 

Kaarrpur.~—The population of this native State in 1911 was 223,788, showing an increase 
of 12.3 %, during the decade. The Nawab, who succeeded his father in March 1909, was 
created G.C.LE. at the Delhi Durbar. 

Kotnapur.—The population of this native State was 833,441 in 1911, showing a decrease 
of 8.4% during the decade, due to plague. The Maharaja was created G.C.LE. at the 
Delhi Durbar. In 1912 his two sons were brought to England for education, 

Korau.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 639,089, showing an increase 
of 17.3% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. The Queen paid a visit to Kotah 
in December 1911, while the King was shooting in Nepal: and to commemorate the occasion 
the Maharao, who had been created G.C.S.1. at the Delhi Durbar, offered a lakh of rupees to 
be sent for the benefit of the women of India. It has been decided that this shall form the 
nucleus of a fund for founding the Queen Mary College and Hospital for Women at Delhi, 
towards which other princes and Indian noblemen have already contributed £100,000. 

Kucx Basar—The popalation of this native State in ror was 592.962, showi 
increase of 4.69, during the decade. ‘The Maharaja (E. B. xv, 937) who had come to og. 
Sand to attend ‘the Coronation, died at Bexhill on mber 18, 1911. As a colonel in the 
British army, his body was conveyed to the crematorium at Golder’s Green with mili 
ceremony, and a funeral service was read in accordance with the rites of the Brahmo Sams). 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, educated in England. A legiclative council bas been 
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instituted in the State, and one of its first measures was a Tenancy Act. The state railway 
converted from the 2 ft. 6 inch to the metre gauge. s , 

Latozz.—The population of Lahore city in 1911 was 228,687, showing an increase of 12.7 
during the decade, due to ita growing importance as a railway centre, with the workshops 
of the North-Western State Railway. n the district the population has slightly decreased, 
while in the division the decrease amounts to as much as 8.7%, due to plague and malaria. 
A water supply for the city has recently been completed. 

Lucxnow.—The lation of Lucknow city in 1911 was 259,798, showing a decrease 
of 1.6% during the le; the population of both the district and the division likewise de- 
creased at about the same rate. trust fund has been formed for the purpose of opening 
out, congested areas in the city, and improvements are being made in water supply anc 
drainage. A medical college, the only one in the province, is now approaching completion, 
and the Canning College has been reconstructed. 

Mapras Presiency.—The total population of the Madras Presidency {including 
native States) was 46,317,245 in 1911, showing an increase of 9% during the decade, In 
native states alone the rate of increase was as high as 14.9%. In British territory the popu- 
fation numbered a 405,404. 

Madras, usually'so tranquil, did not escape from the prevalent spirit of “unrest.” Aj 

from isolated disturbances, the most serious occurrence was the assassination of Mr. R. 
Ashe, collector of Tinnevelly, at a railway station on June 19, 1911, The actual! murderer 
committed suicide; but several of his accomplices were convicted by 2 special tribunal of the 
High Court after a prolonged trial. The monsoons, and therefore the harvests, have recently 
been favourable, permitting an increase in the cxport of cotton and ground-nuts. The 
co-operative credit movement has taken a firm hold. As regards irrigation, a project is 
under consideration for constructing a reservoir in the valley of the Kaveri which (it is said) 
will be the largest in the world. Apart from indentured emigration to British colonies, labour 
flows freely from Madras to Ceylon, Burma, and the Straits Settlements, ‘The number of 
emigrants ‘to the Straits rose from 49,000in 1910 to 85,000 in 1911. 

‘he first Indian member appointed to the executive council was the Raja of Bobbili, who 
resign ed after a few months, betng created G.C.I-E. at the Delhi Durbar. He was succeeded 
by V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, a B: man jud of the High Court, who died in December 1911, 

(ice above), and was succeeded by P. &. Sivaswamni 

‘he legislative council, as reconstituted in 1909, consists of 46 members, with a non-official 
majority, Qf the total, 19 are Hindus and 3 Mahommedans. Under revised regulations 
for the second election in ember 1912, the number of elected members has been raised 
from 19 to 21, and the number of nominated members correspondingly reduced, while the 
electorate has been increased by about 30%. The new Governor, Lord Pentland, took 
his seat in October 1912, in succession to Lord Carmichael, transferred to Bengal. The 
districts in Madras are exceptionally large, so that_it has recently been found necessary to 
create three new oncs by redistribution: namely, Guntur, Chittoor, and Ramnad. 

Mapnas Crty.—The Population of Madras city in torr was 518,660, showing an increase 
of 1.8% during the decade, As compared with Calcutta and Bombay, the notable feature 
ia the equal number of males and females, for the workers here bring their families to reside 
with them, The registered death rate in 1910 was as high as 40 per thousand, due partly 
to the large proportion of children. The municipality completed in 1911 a scheme for 
distributing the water supply, and 2 project for drainage is in hand. The harbour has been 
so much improved that P. & O. steamers now call at the port, and further improvements are 
being made, In 1911, the debt of the Port Trust amounted to £558,000, 

Manpatay.—The population of Mandalay city in 1911 was 138,299, showing a decrease 
of 24.8% during the decade; and the population of the district was 340,770, showing a 
decrease of 7%, both of which decreases are due to the decay of the former capital, for in the 
agricultural country around the number of inhabitants largely increased. A scheme for water 
supply and drainage improvements is in hand. 


mi Alyar, an advocate of the High Court, 


Manpt—The lation of this native State in 1911 was 181,110, showing an increase 
of 4.1% during the decade. In May 1909 lar discontent in the state culminated in a 
serious disturbance which necessitated the ch of troops from Simla. Order was 


quickly restored, and an official of the Civil Service has been lent to the state to conduct a 
eettlement of the land revenue, The Raja, Bhawani Sen, died in March 1912, 
Mysore.—The population of this State in 1911 was 5,806,193, showing an increase of 
4.8% during the decade. The population of Mysore city was 71,306, showing an increase of 
# %o The most important event has been the of all the leases on the Kolar Gold 
‘elds for a further term of thirty yeare from March 22, 1910. In 1911, the total production 
of gold was 547,745 ounces, all sent to London for refining. Another raineral product is 
manganese ore, of which 43,000 tons were raised in 1910. Apart from an epidemic of 
the condition of the state has been prosperous. An economic conference was held for the 
furet time in June, 1911, and cooperative societies have been placed upon a satisfactery basis. 
An interesting institution is the rate Life Insurance Fund, in which policies are held by more 
‘than 7,000 pertbnspfissuring a bonus of {447,000 for a monthly premium of £1,500. The 
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roment has proposed a bill for the tentative introduction of compulsory education. The 
‘ubaraja, brother and heir of the Maharaja, was created K.C,|.E. at the Delhi Durbas. 

Nanma,—The population of thie native State in 1911 was 248,887, showing a decrease of 
16.3% during the decade, due to the lence of plague and malaria. The Raja, the hon- 
oured type of an old-fashioned Sikh chief, died on December 25, 1911, at the age of 68, having 
been tov ill to attend the Delhi Durbar.” He was succeeded Yy his son, Ripridaman Singh, 
born in 1883, who paid a visit to England in 1910, and who, ‘as a member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative council, introduced the Anand Marriage Act (passed in 1909) to validate a certain 
marriage rite of the Sikhs. F 

Nicopar Istanps.—-The population of the Nicobar Islands in 1911 was 8,818, showii 

an apparent increase of no less than 35-4 %o during the decade. For the first time most of 
the tribes were actually enumerated, while the sa’ Shom Pen, of whom not even an 
estimate could be formed, accidentally supplied the defect. At the very time of the Census 
they issued a declaration of war, accompanying it with two tally-sticks, on which notches 
‘were cut to indicate the number of fighting men in their settlements, the several settlements 
being marked off by lateral notches, 
___N.W. FRONTIER Provincz.—The total population of the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince in 1911 was 3,819,027, showing an apparent increase of no Jess than 79.7% during the 
decade. “But these figures are misleading. They include estimates of 1,084,824 in the 
agencies and of 519,441 in the trans-border tribal areas under “political” control, which were 
omitted from the Census of 1901, In British and ‘administered "’ territories alone, the pop- 
ulation, was 2,196,933, showing an increase of 7.6%. 2,039,094 were Mahommedans. 

Agricultural seasons have been favourable, especially for the important wheat crop. 
‘There has, however, been a great increase in crime, not of a political nature and not connected 
with border feuds; ‘and a regrettable outbreak of Mahommedane against Hindus occurred 
at Peshawar in March 1910. Education is very backward, but the proposal to found an 
Islamic college at Peshawar has been warmly taken up. 

‘The peace on the frontier has nowhere been seriously disturbed. ‘The large agency tract 
to the north, consisting of Dir, Swat and Chitral, shows steady and development, 
and a high standard of discipline and behaviour is maintained by all the militia corps, Raids 
there have been, especially by the Mahsuds; but they are being conciliated, partly by the 
offer of work on roads and railways, and partly by enlistment in the army. he ‘most 
important matter has been the appointment of a joint commission with the Alghan govern- 
ment, which met from May to October, 1910, for the settlement of outstanding disputes, 
which came to an agreement for the removal of outlaws from both countries to a distance 
of fifty miles from the border. Caravan traffic through the Khyber Pass has gone on without 
interruption, and two of the Amir’s motor cars ran through to Peshawar from Jalalabad. 

PatTiaLa.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 1,407,659, thowing decrease 
of 11.8% during the decade, due to the prevalence of plague and malaria. The you: 
Maharaja was invested with full pare on November 3, 1910, by the Viceroy, who visit 
the state for the purpose, In the following year he came to England for the Coronation, and 
‘on oné or two occasions played cricket with success for the Indian team. At the Delhi Dur- 
bar, as the leading Sikh chief, he organised in person the Sikh religious service of loyalty that 
attracted much notice; and he was created G.C.1.E. The Maharani on the same occasion 
presented to the Queen an address from Indian with an historic jewel. 

Patna.~-The population of Patna city in 1911 was 136,153, sowing 58 pparent increase 
of 1% during the decade; but plague was raging at the time of the Census in 1901, and if 
comparison be made with an enumeration taken later in that year, there would appear a 
decrease of 11.4%. The district and of the division both show a small decrease. 

Patna, or rather the adjoining civil station of Bankipur, has been chosen as the capital 
of the, fa rovince oi Biter an Aer one oe rill x, 2 i In addition to the 

uildings required, it is pro to provide a High Court and also prol a Univer- 
sity, both independent of Calcutta. The existing college has recently been savipped with 
hostels for students. The King twice in a steamer along the river front of the 
city in December 1911, when going to, and returning from, his shooting trip in Nepal. 

Poona.—The population of Poona city in 1911 was 158,856, showing an increase of 3.6% 
during the decade; the population of the district was 107.12, showing an increase of 7-7 %, 
due to recovery after famine. The Agricultural College recently been completed and 
official buildings for the secretariat &c. are in progress. A water supply. scheme, estimated 
to cost £116,000, has been begun. Among the most interesting modern institutions are the 
Servants of India Society, founded by the Hon. G. K. Gokbale for preparing graduates by 
further study for careers of national usefulness; and the Seva Sadan sisterhood, under the 
direction of the widow of Justice Ranade. The memorial to King Edward VII has taken the 
form of a hospital for women and children, | .: 

Pupuxxorrat.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 411,886, showing an 
increase of 8.3% during the decade. Owing to continued ill-health, the Raja has been 
absent in Europe for almost the whole of the last three years. E 

Puxjap.—The total population of this Province in 1911 was 24,187,750, showing a decrease 
af 2.3% during the decade, due to the prevalence of plague and malaria. For the native 
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States alone the rate of decrease was as high as 4.8%. In British districts the population 
was 19,974,956, showing a decrease of 1.7 It is noteworthy that the number of native 
Christians has risen from. 37,980 to 363,320, mostly Presbyterians. 

The spirit of “unrest,” which found its first overt manifestation at Rawalpindi in 1907, 
died away very rapidly throughout the province, though there is still some friction between 
Hindus and Mahommedans. In this connexion it may be mentioned that the reforming 
Hindu sect of the Arya Sama} now number nearly 00,000, compared with only 9,000 males 
above fifteen who returned themselves as such in 1901. Despite heavy mortality from 
plague and malaria, the Punjab has enjoyed a large measure of prosperity, owing to the 
extension of irrigation and a succession of ‘bountiful harvests, In 1910-1, the total area irri- 
gated from government canals was 6 million acres, showing an increase of more than 400,000 
acres in two years. The canal colonies are so prosperous that they can afford to hold up their 
wheat for a favourable price and at the same time to indulge in the luxury of hoarding gold. 
It is officially stated that £4,000,000 in sovereigns was absorbed by the Punjab during two 
years. What is known as the Triple Canal Project, on the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, 
‘and Lower Bari Doab, is now nearing completion, at 2 total cost otabout £6,300,000.. Educa: 
tion is making steady progress, especially education in English. ‘The Silchs, the Mahommed- 
ans, and the Arya Samaj each support an Arts college of their own. In 1910 the ntage 
of boys of school-going age attending public institutions was 23.3 for Sikhs, 17.7 for Hindus, 
and 11.3 for Mabommedans, 

In accordance with the reforms of 1909, the legislative council now consists of 24 members, 
of whom only § are elected. Of the total, 6 are medans, § Hindus or Sikhs, and one 
a Parsi, The Land Alienation Act of 1900, designed to protect hereditary land-owning tribes 
from expropriation by money lenders, has been extended to certain small tribes who are really 
agriculturiste; and it is believed that the old land-owners are now recovering part of what 
formerly passed out of their hands. Tenants in the canal colonies have been encouraged ta 
purchase hereditary rights in their holdings, Ai ‘icultural College was opened at Lyall- 
purin December 1910, See The Industrial Punjab, by A. Latif (1911), 

Rayeutana.—The total population of the Rajputana Agency in 1911 was 10.53 2, 
showing an increase of 6.9% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. For the 
more important states, some of which were visited by the Queen in December, 1911, see 
Bthaner, Bharatpur, Bundi, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah and Udatpur. 

Rampur.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 531,217, showing a decrease 
of .4.% durigg the decade. The population of Rampur city was 74,316, showing a decrease 
of 5.6%. As A.D.C. to the King, the Nawab was a conspicuous figure at the Delhi Durbar, 
when he was created G.C.V.O. He has recently converted six companies of infantry into 
Imperial Service troops. Though a Pathan, he is a Shiah, and is honoured as the head of 
that Mahommedan sect in Northern India, Large sums have been spent on the improvement 
of the capital, old mud houses and shopé having been replaced by brick, while a new brick 
fort full of palaces has a circumference of nearly a mile. The library of Oriental MSS. has 
few superiors, and there is a large collection of pictures by European artists. A new sugar 
factory and distillery yield large profits, and the finances of the state are satisfactory. 

Rancoon—The population of Rangoon city, which forms a district by ite, was 294,316 
in 1911, showing on increase of 19.5 % during the decade. In recent years the city has been 
almost reconstructed, partly by land reclamation and partly by rebuilding. In 1911, the 
total debt of the municipality was £1,245,000, of which £403,000 was due to reclamation 
works. The incidence of direct taxation was ye, per head. A new pumping station was 
completed. Rangoon now almost monopolises the trade of Burma, and conducts about 8% 
of the whole foreign trade of India. In 1910 the Port Commissioners, who found themselves 
in an embarra: position, resolved t ‘ive their revenue in future mainly from port and 
river dues, instead of from landing, shipping and warehousing charges. Their chief task is 
the conettuction of civer training works, O& which the wellare of the [port imine depend, 
In 1911, the debt amounted to £1,€34,000. Within the last ten years the revenue has 
increased from {100,000 to £225,000. A local company with European directors, called 
the Bank of Burma, failed disastrously in 1912, and a public prosecution has been ordered, 

Rewa.—The population of the Baghelkhand {almost co-extensive with Rewa 
state} was I 7721574 in 1911, showing an increase of 14.1% during the decade. The eldest 
eon of the Maharaja acted as one of the pages of honour at the Delhi Durbar. 

Sanpur.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 13,526, showing an increase 

of 20.8% during the Tecade, ‘The Raja, who is a minor, is being educated in the Court of 
Wards College in Madras. In 1909-10 the of manganese ore from this little state by 
the General Sandur Mining Company 60,000 tons. 
*  Sregmm.—The population of this protected State in 1911 was 87,920, showing an aj nt 
increase of 49 % during the decade, following after an increase of 94% in the previous le. 
‘The Maharaja, in bis quasi-Tibetan dress, was a conspicuous at the Delhi Durbar, 
on which occasion he was created K.C.LE. Both be and his son (educated at Oxford) take 
an active interest in extending education, 

Simupr (or Nahari).—The population of this native State in 1911 was 138,520, showing 
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an increase of 2.1% during the decade. The Raja died on July 4, 1911, and has been succeed- 
ed by bis son, Amar Pas aan id : 

‘ONK.—The population of this native State in 1911 was 303,081, showing an increase 
of 10.9 % during the decade, due to recovery after famine. -t 

‘TRAVANCORE.—The population of thie native State in 1911 was 3428975. showing an 
increase of 16.2% during the decade, which follows upon an increase of 15.4% _ No further 
evidence is necessary to prove the extraordinary prosperity of the state, which is likewise 
indicated by the high standard of education; but it is noteworthy that native Christians have 
increased faster than the general population, and now number more than one-fourth of the 
total. The revenue has reached £780,000, and the value of the exports £3,658,000. In 
August 1912 the Kodyar irrigation works were opened, constructed at a cost of 70 lakhs to 
irrigate about 70,000 acres; the area of the reservoir will ultimately be 7 sq. m. 

jDAIPUR (or Mewar).—The population of this native State in 1911, was 1,293,776, show- 
ing an increase of 25.6% during the decade, due to recovery after famine. At the Delhi 
Durbar the Maharana, as recognised first in rank of all Rajput princes, waa appointed to the 
dignity of ruling chief’ in waiting on the King-Emperor, and was created G.C.LE. 

Unirep Provinces.—The total population of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
in 1911, was 48,014,080, showing a decrease of 1% during the decade, due to the prevalence 
of plague and malaria, The native state of Tehri-Garhwal alone showed an increase of 12 Yor 
In Baitish territory the population was 47,182,044, the rate of decrease being -7 % in Agra 
and 2.1% in Oudh, It is noteworthy that the number of native Christians has neen from 
37,980 to 163,220, mostly Methodists. ‘. 

The province has been happy in escaping almost entirely from the “unrest.” This 
may be ascribed mainly to the Weceicy of the local administration, under two popular 
Lieutenant-Governora, | There is, indeed, some friction between Hindus and Mahommedans; 
and the numbers of the Arya Samaj, or retorming Hindu sect, have increased in ten years from 
65,000 to 131,000, +The prosperous condition of the le is proved by their rapid recovery 
from the famine of 1907-8. Relief was so efficiently administered that deaths irom starva- 
tion were practically unknown, and the large sums then advanced for agricultural improve- 
ments were quickly repaid. Harvests have since been generally good. Irrigation has been 
extended through the precarious tract of Bundelkhand, and a comprehensive echeme is now 
under consideration to gupplement the system of canals that take their water from the 
Ganges and the Jumna by diverting the overflow of the Sarda river in Oudh. The exhibi- 
tion at Allahabad during the winter of 1910-1 was the means of popuilarising Jabour-saving 
implements aod machinery for sugar ing, and an agricultural college has recently been 
opened at Cawnpore. Special attention has also been paid to technical education and the 
encour nt of industries. It must, however, be itted that the United Provinces 
still lag behind in the matter of primary instruction. 

In accordance with the reforms of 1909, the legislative council now consists of 48 members, 
of whom 18 are Hindus and 9 Mahommedans, of ita most important measures has been 
a Court of Wards Act, for the disqualification of spendthrifts. Sir J. P. Hewett, whose term 
of office was marked by friendly cooperation with Indian sentiment, was succeeded as 
Lieutenant-Governor by Sd. S. Meston in Septesaber 1912. It was understood that an 
executive council with an Indian member, as in ir and Orissa, would shortly be given to 
the United Provinces. (J. S. Corton.) 


CEYLON* 
‘The population of Ceyion in 1911 (census, March 10), inclusive of military and shipping, 
was 4 1Oood70. as compared with 3,578,333 in 1901, an increase of §31,137, or nearly 1§ %, 











‘The figures for the nine provinces ‘were as follows:— 
Provinces. Population. Increase Provinces. Population. Increase 
per cent. per cent, 
Western . . «1,110,393 18 North Western . 433/058 21.86 
Central. .  '671,805 7. North Central: 269 8 04 
Northern , 369,654 8.65, Uva... . 216,655 16 42 
Southern : 628,491 10.89 Sabaragamuwa | 408,524 26 97 
Eastem | 183,720 6.02 


A feature of the decade was the movement of population into the towns, Colombo with 
its population of 211,284 increased by 32.5% at ly with 29,928 by 25.82% Newara 
Eliya, the health resort, with 7,412, shows an increase of 36.43%. ‘The only town of any 
importance showing a decrease of population is Trincomalie, where the naval yard has been 
closed and the military garrison ‘taken away. There has been a satisfactory increase of 21% 
in the number of Europeans, who are now twice as numerous as in 1871. Of the native races 
the low Country Sinhalese show the highest perrereae 187: of increase. The Moors show 
16.8, the Kandyans 14.2, the Tamils 113, and the Malays 9.9. There hae been an in- 
crease in the number of Buddhists and is anda in that of Hindus. In 
I901 there were 8,806 females to 10,000 males, and in 1911, 8,878. 
1 See B. B. v, 780, 
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Agriculture.—Messrs A. M. & J. Ferguson, the authors of the Ceylon Handbook and Direc- 
tory, estimate that out of a total of 15,809,280 acres in the island, there were in January 
3912 about 3% million acres under cultivation, a slight increase oft the corresponding es- 
timate made them in July 1908. Coco-nuts occupy 770,000 acres, rice 620,000 acres, 
‘and palme, other than coco-nuts, about 300,000 etres, . 

‘he acreage under tea, about 395,000 acres, has not varied much since 1909, any increase 
due to newly planted fields being cancelled by the dying out of those where rubber has been 
interplanted. The crop for i011, 187,67 Ibs., though 6,000,000 Ibs. in exceas of that 
for 1910, fell short of the record crop for 1909 by 4,000,000 Ibs. The estimate by the Planters’ 
Association of the 1912 crop is 193,000,000 {bs, 

In rubber planting there nen ooe very rapid development. An area of 184,000 acres 
in 1909 has risen to 217,000 acres in 1912, while the shipment of 1} million tbs. in the for- 
mer year increased to over 7 million [bs. in 1911. It was estimated that in 1912 the ship- 
ments would again be more than doubled, In cocoa, about 32,000 acres, and cardamom, 
fare once leading products, have: pesetcally duspoeared from the lot af exporter fe 

irk, once ling lucts, have isa rom the list of exports, In 
cinnamon no change is recorded. Temuigrant Labour, cought over from southern Ladia under 
‘a aystem of money advances, has from the first been the life blood of Ceylon planting. In 
1910 the arrivals and departures were respectively 118,000 and 64,000: in January to June 
1911 they were 40,000 and 36,000, The system has for the most part worked admirably. 
But in the last few years an excessive strain has been thrown on it by the vast area brought 
under cultivation for rubber both in Ceylon and in the Federated Malay States; and in the 
keen competition for coolies the amounts advanced have so increased as to leave small hoy 
of recovery in full. To meet thia proprietors of tea and rubber estates have formed “TI 
Ceylon Proprietors’ Labour Federation" with the object of limiting the amount of advances, 
and ultimately of substituting for the present system one under which all the initial expenses 
of the immigrant shall be paid in such manner that he shall start work in Ceylon free of debt. 
merce-—The last Government Blue Book, in place of giving figures as previously 
for the calendar year, gives them for 18 months, January 1, 1910 to June 30, 1911 as follows: 
Imports, 164,864,703; exports, 173,717,722. increase since 1900 is about 18%, 

Finance.—The public revenue hae rieen from Rs, 27,325,930 in 1900 to Rs, 39,332,860 
in 1909 and to Rs. 65,612,640 in the 18 months, January I, 1910, to June 30,1911. Assuming 
that the figures for 1910 must have exceeded Rs. 41,000,000 the increase in the present 
century has been fully §0%. Public expenditure has risen to correspond. ; 

‘he putffic debt on Fore 30, 191% was: loans raised in London £5,962,700, equivalent, at 
1s, 4d. to the R., to Rs. 89,440,500; local loans, Rs. era the total debt, Rs. 92,504,527; 
less sinking funds, Rs. 12,425,330, making a net debt of Rs. 80,079,197, or the equivalent 
£5,538,613, equal to about 2 years' revenue, 

ilways.—The mileage open for traffic increased from 563 in 1908 to 604 in 1912, and 
130 miles more are either in course of construction or have been sanctioned. nction 
has been sought for other 72 miles which should be complete within four years, The railways 
have from the first been a fruitful source of revenue to the government, to which they belong. 
In the 18 months from January 1, 1910 to June 30, 1911 the receipts were Rs. 13,583,1! 
and working expenses Rs. 6,337,583, showing fit of Rs. 7,245,577. It is calculated 
that this is @ return of 7; % on the capital ex; . 

Shi ‘The total tonnage of vessels calling at Ceylon ports in 1910 was 9,371,097 
as against 8.455.236 in 1 ver 90% was entered at Colombo, where the harbour, like 
the railways (though in a fess degree), has become a source of government revenue. The 
estimated receipts for 1911-12 (July 1 to June 30) were Rs. 2,609,380, and the estimated ex- 
penditure Rs. 2,085,656, showing an estimated profit of Rs. 523,724. As the annual 
charge for the public debt only slightly exceeds Rs. 4,000,000, or not much more thao half 
the profits of the railways and harbour, the financial condition is quite sound. 

'olstical and Social Progress.—The Legislative Council, hitherto consisting of the gover 
nor, ten official members and eight unofficial members, has been reformed by Ordinance 13 
of 190. In the past the unofficial members were all nominated by the governor, who as 2 
tule placed the nominations in the hands of the various representative bodies of the island. 
Three of the eight seats were held by Europeans, the other five by natives. The reformed 
council consists of the governor, eleven official members and ten unofficial members. The 
new official member is the government agent for the time being of the Southern Province. 
Of the unofficials four are by constituencies created under the above ordinance and 
are syle’ the European urban member, the European rural member, the burgher member 
and the Educated Ceylonese member, the electors being (x) Europeans resident in Colombo, 
Calle and Kandy; (2) other Europeans resident throughout the island; (3) the Burgher com- 
maunity; ®) natives who can read and write English. The other six unofficial members are 
nominated as before by the , 

‘The first elections took place in November and December 1911. For the European seats 
there w4s no contest, and as under the old system, leading members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Association were elected. The native seats were warmly contested. 
‘The reformed ‘beld its first sitting on January 16, 1912. The reduction of the num- 
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ber of European unofficial members from three to two has been severely criticised. Com- 
mittee work is perhaps the most important part of the work of the council and no committee 
can be counted complete without one European unofficial member on it. With only two 
members available it will hardly be Possible to provide a representative on every committee. 

Under the Excsse Ordinance of 1911 ii ing the Madras system into Ceylon 1140 
“toddy” taverns have been recently opened under Government regulation. This has led 
to protests being lo with the Secretary of State in London by the Native Races and 
Liquor Traffic United Committee and by many influential -native gentlemen. 

‘Education bas become more widely diffused with the increase of prosperity. In 1911 
there were 299,620 pupils under instruction, an increase of about 63% since 1901. ‘The 
government haa a training college with about 100 students, but there is not yet any general 
Provision for higher technical education. Sir. H. E, McCallum, G.C.M.G. (b. 1852), 
resigned the governorship of the colony on Dec. 22, 1912, owing to a breakdown in health. 

(W. Martin Leagg.) 


BRITISH MALAYA, ETC." 

, Straits Settlements.*—Exclusive of the floating population, in 1911 the residents 
in the Straits Settlements proper (excluding Christmas Island and the Cocos-Keeling Islands) 
numbered rites: males being nearly 2 to 1; Singapore had 303,321; Penang, 141,559; 
Province Wellesley, 128,978; Malacca, 124,081; Fhe Dindinge’ 7.406. Chisess com. 
prised more than half the total population, numbering 366,765; then came the Malays and 
allied races with 235,762; Indians, 81,928; and Europeans and Americans, 7,276. The mili- 
tary at Singapore (including dependents) numbered 3,714. 

‘As regards religions, the census returns gave the following statistics: Non-Christian and 
non-Mahommedan Chinese 359,760; Mahommedans 261,154; Hindus 52,579; Christians 
27,474; Buddhists (non-Chinese), 2,758; Jews 387; Sikhs 372. . 

nN 1910 there were 216,321 Chincse immigrants, but in 1911 a fresh record was established 
with 269,854, made up of 226,129 men, 22,738 women, 16,030 boys and 4,957 girls. Most 
of them proceeded to the Malay States to work in the tin mines and on rubber estates, and 
@ few went to neighbouring Dutch possessions. The number of Indian immigrants also 
established a '—108,471 in rol as against 83,723 in 1910. 

The large increase in the number of immigrants from southern India of the free coolie 
class is due to the requirements of the rubber-planting industry. In 1911 the system of 
indentured labourers ceased. In 1910 37,829 adults and 1,251 children returned to India, 
and in 1911 46,754 adults and 5,614 children, so that the net gain to the Indian population 
of the Settlements in 1911 was 56,103. 

The number of births in the Colony in 1911 was 18,069 against 18,012 in 1910, and the 
number of deaths 33,075 against 27,484 in 1910. The birth rate was 25.38 as against 27.5 
per mille, and the death rate 46.45 as against 41.88 per mille. 

In 1911, the police force had a total strength of 2,450, made up of 100 Europeans, 372 
Sikhs, and 1,979 Malays, Tamils, and Chinese. The number of arrests during the year was 
17,954, a decrease of 1,769 on 1910. There were 484 banishments, against 643 in 1910. 

uring 1900 the Education Board was appointed to assist the government in the con- 
trol of money spent for educational purposes. All school fees and other sums collected by 
the Department are credited to the account of the Board. The levying of an education 
rate, which was new in 1910, has relieved the government of a large proportion of the ex- 
penditure on education. In 1911 Singapore had 33 schools, with an average enrollment of 
7,714 pupils; Penaag 102, with 10,469 pupils; ‘Malacca 83, with 6,183 pupils. The total 
amount expended ($427,225) was slightly higher than in 1910, and the net average expendi- 
ture per pupil was $10.73, as against $11.03 in 1910 and $16.52 jn 1909. The largest number 
of schools are for Malays. At the English schools the average attendance increased from 
11,232 in 1910 to 11,456 in Ig11. The number of girls attending school continues to increase, 
especially among the Chinese. . 

‘The years 3909 and 1910 witnessed a remarkable development of agricultural activity, 
especially in Malacca and Province Wellesley. In Singapore considerable acres of waste 
land were put under rubber, which was planted also through the pine-apple fields. At the 
end of 1911 there were 29,150 acres of rut on this island alone. The expansion of rubber 
planting has led to the neglect of fruit cultivation and other forms of agriculture, but there 
is a slight increase in coco-nut planting, and several new plantations of pepper and gambier, 
which has been inclined to disappear, and a slight increase in indigo, citronella , ginger 
and ground-nuts. Sugar is going out as a product of Penang and Province Wellesley owing 
to the sale of plantations to rubber companies, and are still cultivated only to a smal 
extent. In Malacca rubber planting expands at the expense of tapioca. At the end of 
911 there were 80,000 acrés alienated for rubber estates. The actual acreage planted in 
rubber in the whole of the Settlements was $0,629 as against 60,568 in Igto. 


\For information contained in this section the Editor is indebted to the Malay States 
Information Agency, London. 
+See E. B. xxv, 980, 
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‘There are 65 square miles of forest land; about 10% being forest reserves. 

The trade shows a steady . The total imports in ror were valued at £46,437,- 
339 a8 against {42,521,576 in 1910; and exports 7,145, a8 against £37,822,142. 

‘The values of the leading articles of import and export in round figures were as follows:— 
Imports: Tin and tin-ore, £9,780,870; rice and other grains, £6,679,620; cotton piece 

, £2,600,385; opium, £1,735,070; fish, £1.27! 3; provisions, £1,211,000; coal, £851,- 
machinery, £561,400; silk’ piece ; cycles, motor cars and accessories, 
F {ioe Eee ean ; gums (including rubber), £4:279,920; copra, £1,984. 
; Spices, £1,600,090; tapioca, £520,920; tattans, £51: ; gambier, £502,600; sago, 
ae 7383 hosphate of lime, £83486; coco-nut oll’ [6 pos preserved gees 208,750. 

It should be stated that the trade of Eel geet is chiefly a transit trade, and that these 
statistics refer largely to the trade of the whole of the Malay Peninsula augmented by trans- 
shipments from and to neighbouring countries. 

‘The merchant shipping entered and cleared (exclusive of native craft) in 1911 amounted 
to 24,086,904 tons, including }4277,754 tons British. 

Revenue in 1911 amounted to $11,409,220, and expenditure to $9,085,389. ‘The position 
of the Loan Account—an additional sum of £2,750,000 having been raised in 1910—was as 
follows on December 31, 1911 BESS. Inscribed Stock, £6,913,352: 4% S.S. Debentures 
Bf:930,100 total £7,043,45 wision is made for repayment of this loan by a sinking 
fund which will come into operation in 1917, The charge on account of interest, in 1917 
was $2, 9.243 as against $1,608,865 in 1910. The greater portion of this charge, however, 
is borne by the Tanjong, Pager Dock Board and other bodies to whom portions of the loan 
funds have been allocated. The actual sums paid by the Colonial Government in 1910 
and 1911 respectively were $103,667 and $806,961. 

‘The revenue and expenditure of the Singapore, Penang and Malacca municipalities for 
1910 and 1911 were as follows:— 






















Revenue, Expenditure. 
1910 1gir 1910 1gtt 
Singapore . $2,512,507 $2,961,876 $2,446,041 
Penang . . 1,103,587 1,206,244 1,116,307 » 
Malacca. . 76,853 91,828 76,282 





The debt of the three municipalities at the end of 1911 was as follows:—Singapore, 
$7,067,300; Penang, $2,630,000; Malacca, $83,800. 

Int the excise farms were abolished. | Towards the end of the year the Govern- 
ment Monopolies Department was formed and arrangements made for taking over not only 
the Breparation and sale of opium but also the collection of duty on liquors; and at midnight 
on December 31_the ‘farmers’ handed over premises, stock and utensils to the superin- 
tendent of the Department. In addition to supplying the Colony, the Department_also 
arranged to supply the districts included in the Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan Coast 
Farms and also the State of Johore; and from January 3, 1911 the whole of the Federated 
Malay States were included in the operations of the Department. In rgr1 the cash receipts 
for opium for consumption in the Colony were $7,707,068, against $6,612,918 in 1910. The 
collections in respect of duty on intoxicants in 1911 were:—Singapore $665,258; Penang 
$505,537 Malacca $164,386. 

‘or five years extensive works’ have been in progress to increase the wharfage accommo- 
dation at Singapore and Penang, and otherwise to improve the harbour at Singapore, where 
a new graving dock, the largest in the Far East, has been constructed. The harbour works 
at singapore include a new sea-wall and reclamation at_Teluk, Ayer and a lagoon wet dock 
and additional wharfage at Tanjong Pagar. 

A ferry now connects the railway system with the mainland at the straits of Johore, and 
a through eervice of trains, night and day, runs between Singapore and Penang, by way of 
Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the Federated Malay States. ‘The journey occupics 23 hours. 

Improvements haye taken Place in the telegraph and telephone services since the 











new treaty brought Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah and Perlis under British suzeraint 

‘The mean temperature of Singapore and Penang in 1911 was 82.6°, of Province Wellesley 

83.7°; and of Malacca 82,1' e rainfall recorded in 1911 was—Singapore, 88,10 inches; 
‘enang, 77.25; Province Wellesley, 90.47; and Malacca 81.41 inches. 

‘Labnaa..--By the census of 1917 the population amounted to 6,546 (3,662 males, 2,884 
females), of whom 34 were Europeans, 1,799 Chinese and 4,434 belonged to the Malay races, 
There were 189 births and 183 deaths, compared with 235 and 267 respectively in 1910. 
Cenaus returns gave 116 inhabitants as Christians and 4,430 Mahommedans. 

The revenue in 1910 was $82,926.44, and in 1911 # 990.44; the expenditure $104,- 
855.98 in 1910 and $105,989.87 in 1911. Imports in 1910 were valued at $1,437,390, and in 
191r $288 },884; Exports $1,217,132 in 1910, and in 1911 $1,074,737- . 

ine i tering port ‘ictoria was 282,742 tons (British, 152,668) in r910; in 1911, 
136, Seo gt 42,288). 















See 





BRITISH MALAYA Gay 
A noteworthy feature in the history of the island in t911 was the closing of the mines at 


Coal Point belonging to the Labuan Coalfields Co., Ltd. In 1909 there was an output of 
61,855 tons and-of 86,689 in 1910, the export in the ‘ive years being $7,268 and 92,223 
tons. Only 17,748 tons were exported as cargo and bunker coal ia 1911. The shrinkage 
in trade was due entirely to the stoppage of mining. 

A fortnightly mail service is maintained by German steamers between Labuan and Singa- 
pore. The rainfall was 151.25 inches in 1910; 99.82 inches in 1911. 

Cocos-Keeling Islands.\—The annual ofscat visit to the Cocos Islands was made in Sep- 
tember-October tort by Mr. Charleton Maxwell. A wireless telegraph installation had 
been erected on Direction Island in March. Messages have been sent'a distance of 2,300 
miles, and have been exchanged over 2 radius of 1,600 miles. 

‘According to the census of 1911 there was a Population of 749 (411 males, 338 females), 
of whom 39 were Europeans and 668 be to Malay races (including 33 Bantamese con- 
tract coolies). At the time of Mr. M: 's visit the population was recorded as follows:— 
Home Island, 640 (3 Europeans); Direction Island, 64 (27 Europeans); total, 704. 
Europeans on Direction Island are members of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company's 
staff. There were 50 Christians and 669 Mahommedans when the census was taken. 

There are no int lependent trades or industries. Every able-bodied man and every boy 
over fourteen years of age is in the direct employment of the proprietor, Mr. Clunies-Ross. 
‘There are 172 men and boys rated for pay according to their ability, apprentices receiving 
I rupee per week and competent artisans 7 rupees. Fishing is done only asa recreation in 
spare time. One man is rated as a fisherman and supplies the proprietor's household with 
fish. Soap, vinegar and salt are manufactured locally. The soap is made from coco-nut 
oil and the ashes of the coco-nut husks; the vinegar from the palm wine “tuwak,” and the salt 
from sea-water evaporated over a fire in iron pans. Mr. Clunies-Ross proposes to start a 
small export trade in shark's tiver oil for the manufacture of cod-liver oil. Since the typhoon 
of 1909 a large number of coco-nuts have been used as seed, and the replanting of the entire 
area of the islands was nearly completed in October 1911. The area available for planting 
is 10 square miles or 6,400 acres, and is planted with 1,216,000 trees. In the typhoon there 
‘were over 1,000,000 trees, and only 3 per cent were left standing. No copra was exported 
in ton ‘but export was expected to be renewed in 1913. In 1910 the export was 371 tons. 

rainfall of 1911 was 70.25 inches. 

Christmas Island.*—In gu the population amounted to 1,369 (1,328 males, 41 females), 
19 being Europeans, 1,252 Chinese and 44 Malays. Christians 32, Mahommedans 46. 

‘The rainfall of 112.43 inches in 1909 was a record, but was ectipsed in 1910 with 136.93. 

In 1909 the only export was phosphate of lime (105,481 tons), but in 1910, in addition to 
137,700 tons of phosphate, there were exported 1,200 lbs. of cotton. Extension works are 
in hand to increase the output of phosphate. As the present quarry will be exhausted ina 
few years, the Company is building a light railway, 15 miles long, to open up phosphate beds, 
hitherto untouched, on the south-east of the island. Value of imports Gan $229,513; 
exports $3,288,208. Revenue (1910) $85,023.34; expenditure, $14,107.25, 

( British arth Bomeo.‘—fecording to the Geree of yort the. poptl ition was 208,183 
(79,141 men, 60,081 women, 35,774 boys and 33,187 girls), com with 104,527 in 1901, 
an increase of 103,656, In Samdakan, the seat of government, there were 8,25¢ inhabitants, 
and in Jesselton 2,686. The total of 208,183 included 355 Europeans, 167,586 natives of 
Borneo (of whom 87,951 were Dunsuns, 25,314 Muruts, and 22,587 Bajaws}, 26,002 Chinese, 
5,510 natives of the Dutch East Indies, 5,503 natives of the Sulu Archipelago, and 246 Japan- 
ese. Divided by religions there were 3,156 Christians, 61,165 Mahommedans, 24,076 Con- 
fucianists, 164 Buddhists, 150 Hindus, 173 Sikhs, and 119,299 pagans. Agriculturists num- 
bered 74,469, labourers 18,865, and fishermen 3,528. Steps are being taken to attract agri- 
cultural immigrants, and ingements have been made for the immigration of labourers. 

Recent years have wit! an enormous development in British North Borneo, and 
the Court of Directors of the Chartered Company by which its affairs are administered have 
every reason to be ‘satisfied. “Seconded” by the Colonial Office for the purpose, Mr. J. 
Scott Mason (b. 1873) in 1912 assumed the governorship in succession to Mr. F. R. Ellis for a 

riod of two years; but on December 5 wes killed by a fall from his horse, and 

ir. Aylmer Pearson, formerly acting. at once returned from England to take 
up the office. To aid the governor and the staff of civilians in the local administration, a 
legislative council was created in 1911, upon which the commercial, planting, Chinese and 
native communities have representatives. Sanitary Boards have been established at San- 
dakan, Lahad Datu and other townships. ra 

‘The reoryanization of the medical department is ia progress, and & hill station for 
Europeans is in contemplation. Increased grants-in-aid have been made to the missionary 
bodies ia whose hands educational affairs are at present. . 

‘There are 125 miles of railway on the north-west coast connecting Jesselton with Weston, 
in Brunei Bay, and Tenom, inland. The gross earnings amounted to £16,936 in 191t 
against £13,214 in 1920. A sum of £28,000 was spent in improving and strengthening the 


1 See E, B, xv, 712, 4 See E. B., vi, 294. * See E. B. iv, 262 et soy. 
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fine during the year. The Court has under consideration a scheme for the construction of 

to supersede the present bridle-paths. There is a regular weekly service of steamers 
between Singapore and North Boraco ports. It is also hoped to arrange a weekly service 
between Hongkong and Sandakan in place of the present uncertain fortnightly” service, 
Other schemes are for the reclamation of land at Jesselton, the im ment of its wharf 
and pier, the provision of adequate water supplies that port and for Sandakan, and the 
lighting of the coast. There are about 800 miles of telegraph lines. Their maintenance is 
costly and the Court has decided to erect wireless installations at various points, 

e revenue was £247,599 in 1910, and £180,646 in 1911; the nditure £95,107 in 1910, 
and £96,745 in 1911. ‘The revenue for 1910 included. {60,000 derived from concessions, 
£16,792 from land sales, £15593 from railway receij 4,257 from customs, and £39,587 
from excise and licences; while the expenditure incluc 17,180 for railway working expenses 
and £13,647 for constabulary. In 1911 customs brought in £59,005, excise farme and 
licences, 135, and railway receipts £17,040; there was oo income from concessions and 
only £397 from land sales. The railway working expenses amounted to {20,125, and the 
cost of constabulary had fallen to £9,816. 

Following the policy of the Straits Settlements, the British North Borneo Company has 
created an Opium Monopoly Department as from January 1, 191; 

“The total volume of trade in 1910 was valued at £981,000 and'in 1917 at {1,101,000, an 
increase of £120,000. Out of 47 headings 39 showed increases in 1911. Estate’ rubl 
heads the list, 149,000 Ibs, exported being valued at £41,096, as sonipared with 54,000 Ibs. 
and a value of £22,866 in 1910. Successive years should show a large increase as more 
estates come into bearing, but as cultivated rubber is free of export duty for another 43 years 
this item does not affect the revenue. At the end of July 1912, out of 30 companies oper- 
ating in the territory, the majority were engaged in rubber growing, while others are engaged 
in coco-nut and tobacco cultivation. There were upwards of 23,000 acres under rubber. 
One company had a crop of 280,410 coco-nuts in 1911, and the export of copra was 1,183,866 
Ibs, against 1,034,533 Ibs. in 1910. The output of tobacco was 13,750 bales as compared 
with 13,508 bales in 1910. The export of timber amounted to 1,311,539 cubic feet against 
1,218,967 cubic feet in 1910. The British Borneo and Burmah Petroleum Syndicate have 
acquired a large tract in the Klias peninsula, where they had located an oil-field. Following 
upon this discovery, they have taken up on lease 440 square miles of territory, and are pros- 

ting extensive areas, The output of coal! in 1911 amounted to 38,920 to: ‘owie 

ljarbour Coal Company have satisfied the Court of Directors that the collieries are at pres 
sufficiently developed to yield up to 500 tons of coal a day, provided that labour is avi 
ble and some expenditure incurred to put the surface coal-handling arrangements in order. 
runei.!—The censuf of 1911 shows 6, males, 7,193 adult femaies, 4,139 male, and 
.986 female children, with a total of 21,718. Of these 20 were Europeans and 736 Chinese, 

e only town of any size, Brunei or Dar-ul-Salam (city of peace), has a population of 9,767, 
including 8 Europeans. It is composed of houses built in the river on nibong piles. “With 
the establishment of peace and order the natives are gradually learning the advantages of 
cultivation and are migrating to terra firma. At Muara Damit (Brooketon), leased to Raja 
Brooke, where there is a colliery, there is a settlement of 1,447 persons. Since the appoint- 
ment of a resident British official, the common have shown eagerness to take up land, 
and plant coco-nuts. The wild rubber tree, Jelutong (Dyera costulata), is common and is 
worked for export. Land suitable for cultivation of Para rubber (Hevea brasiliensis) is 
alienated by the government at an extremely low rental, and several European companies 
have taken out grants, and are proceeding with planting. At Brunei Town, the Feland 
Trading Syndicate has its cutch factory, employing several hundreds of hands.” The value 
‘of the cutch exported in 1911 amounted to $262,216. 

Coal is worked on Berembang and at Raja Brooke's Brooketon collieries. The gross 
‘output of coal from these collieries in 1910 was 18,418 tons and in 1911 25,607 tons. 

The principal imports are piece goods, tobacco, kerosene and sugar. She main exports 
are cutch, sago, hides snd jungle of various kinds. The imports at Brunei Town 

of a dec! value of $70,000 in 1909 and of $82,000 in 1910. The exports 
‘own for the same years reached a value of $237,000 and $246,000. 

‘That oil in payable quantities is to be found in Brunei can no longer be doubted. Bores 
are being sunk at Jenidong and in the Belait District, with every hope of success. Prospect- 
ing leases are granted on exceptionally easy terms. 

Revenue (iat) $261,863; expenditure, $247,930. There is a public debt of $400,000, 
and the state has investments to its credit of a capitalised vaiue of 1744. 

lerated Malay States.*—Each year witnesses a steady growth in the progress and 
prosperity of the Federated Malay States. in 1911, though the output of tin was not greatly 
in excess of 1910, the enhanced value brought benefit, while the rapid expansion of the 
plantation rul industry is reflected in the statistics of the various departments. The de- 
mands for labour in the mines and on the ions have hampered to some extent the 
development of public works; but much been done to construct new roads and 


1 See E. B. iv, 681. See E. B. xvii, 478 et seg. 
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waterworks, to extend the railway system, to improve the harbours and to carry out other 
public works necessitated by the expansion of commerce and the growth of industries. 

In 1912 Benker Semang, a small tract of ertitory. 29 miles square, between the states 
of Kedah and Perak, was formally transferred from h to the latter state. _ 

Between 1901 and 1911 the population of the Federated Malay States increased by 
358,404 persons, or 52.8 per cent. In the fatter years of the decade, the extension of rubber 
etn ‘was very id and labour was introduced to meet the demands of the numerous 
new estates. ‘Towards the end of 1907 there began a slump in the tin-mining industry, The 
closing dowa of many of the lower grade mines threw numbers of Chinese out of employment, 
and led to much emigration. But the slump in the mining industry was well over before the 
last census was taken and the tide of immigration had set in with augmented force owing to 
the increased demand for Chinese labour on rubber estates. A comparison of the poptla- 
tion enumerated in the censuses of 1891, 1901 and 1911 shows the remarkable increase from 
418,509 in £891 to 678,595 in I901 and then to 1,036,90y in 1911. Of the latter total, 725,062 
were males and 311,937 females. The races represented were as follows:—Europeans 3,284, 
Eurasians 2,649, Malays 420,840, Chinese 433,244, Indians 172,465, others 4,517. The 
religions professed were:—Mahommedan oe ko ‘Hindu 140,068, Christian 22,902, Sikh 

406, other non-Christian religions 420,381, not given 12,164. In 1911 there were 108,471 
ndian immigrants (the highest number recorded) against 83,723 in 1910, The excess of 
Chinese immigrants over emigrants in 1911 was 38,033 against 7,794 in 1910. 

The total amount spent by the Education Department in 1911 was $330,563. Schools 
increased from 356 in 1910 to 369, with an average enrolment of 22,566 pupils (19,585 boys, 
2,981 girls) and an average aitendance of 18,384. At the English schools 3,171 and 
909 girls were in average attendance, 

‘Throughout the year the battalion of Malay States Guides was kept up at full strength 
of 89§, mainly Sikhs, Pathans and ‘Mahommedans. The rank and file of the Malay States 
Volunteer Rifles, composed of Europeans, numbered 578. The fiolice force was 2,882, 

Revenue (1911) $35,056,544; expenditure $2! 1749. The largest amounts collected 
were:—customs $11,313,173, licences and excise 574437. railways $7,039,789, land 
$1,771,317, interest $1,383,981, municipal $1,183,760, lan les $519,646. 

The actual Federal revenue (as distinct from the whole Federated Malay States revenue) 
was $9,568,590, an increase of $1,466,885 over that of 1910, of which railway revenue con- 
tributed $1,043,140. The Federal expenditure was $15,144,696, an increase of $1993.78 
over that of 919, of which $7,850,519 was spent on railway account. “The balance to t 
credit of the Federated Malay States ts now $32,537,647. 

Rubber is now the principal agricultural luct. The number of estates increased in 
T91I to 700 against 435 in 1910; the labour force to 166,015 from 128,446; and the output to 
21,809,617 Ibs. from 12,563,220 Ibs, For the first eleven months of 1912 the output was 

1,024,086 lbs. Copra exports in 1911 reached approximately 8,000 tons, the value being 
Bsetiooe. It was a bad year for padi; the acreage under cultivation shrinking from 
119,224 in 1910 to 103,278 in 1911. The output was 3.913.497 bushels, The following 
statistics show the agricultural acreages in 1911, exclusive of padi and horticulture:-—rubber 
393.9 4; coco-nuts 142,774; Coffee 11,313; other cultivations 18,751. 153 square miles were 
added to reserved forests, bringing the total area reserved to 1,161 square miles out of a total 
area of 27,750 square miles. It was a prosperous year for mining owing to the high average 

ice for tin. From all sources the revenue of the Mines Department was $9,416,779 against 

7,753,143 in 1910. Of this amount $8,818,764 was on account of the export duty on tin 
and tin-ore against $7,162,026 in 1910. The output of tin was 44149 tons in 1911, and the 
value $69,645,466 against $57,116,989 in 1910. ‘The total labour force in mines was 196,427 
against 170,361 in 1910. output of wolfram was 88 tons, of a value of $84,500 in 1911, 
against a value of $47,400 in 1910. ‘There was a falling off in gold production, the output 
being 9,228 ounces, valued at $306,514, against 16,767 ounces in 1910, valued at $574,868. 

In the states of Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan, 3,890 fishermen were employed in 
1911 on the fisheries compared with 3,765 in 1910. 

‘Again there was an increase of trade on the record for 1910, the aggregate value, including 
bullion and specie, being $182,812,966, against $156,107,141 in 1910. ‘The leading exports 
eres -coliee $302,608; fice “$7 12,973; sugar ‘2 ay sampier Seat args tapioca 12.286; 
copra $1,294,301; rubber $39,931,123; tin in-ore $69,756,218 (total $16,280,927). 

Piha aumber of vesmela, exclusive ot native craft, entered eid cleaved ta 191! was 6b, 
with a tonnage of 3,970,329, compared with 9,014 and 3,504,667 in 1910. 

‘The provision of means of communication with a view to the development of the natural 
resources of the country has been a consistent policy of the Federal Government, and in 
addition to the construction of new , every year sees an improvement in roads already 
existing. At the end of 1911) the lengths of roads and paths were:—Metalled cart-roads, 
1,988 miles; unmetalled, 234 miles; bridle roads and paths, gaa miles. New roadways are 
under construction in all the states. The total mileage of railway open to traffic at the end 
of 1911 Was 560, an addition of 20 miles during the year, the capital account for railway and 
motor services being £6,383,200, or £340,074 more than in 1910. 
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The profit in 1911 was equivalent to a dividend at the rate of 6.03 percent. The depart- 
ment was authorised to expend pearly £600,000 in new construction work in 1912. 

Perak is the most populous of the four states, containing (1911) 494,057 persons Gug2ss 
males, 1, 9819 females). Of these 1,396 were Europeans, 845 Eurasians, 199,034 Malays, 
217,206 Chinese, 73,539 Indians and 2,037 others. Religions were:—Mahommedan, 192,991; 
Hindu, 56,988; Christian, 9,734; Sikh, 3,918; ather non-Christian 213,386; not given 3,690. 
Ipoh, in the mining district of Kinta, had 23,978 inhabitants, Taipeng (the capital) 19,556, 
and Kampar, 11,604. Ipoh and Kampar aeaniy doubled their population in ten years. "The 
aborigi Population is given as 12,632 against 7,982 in 1g0r. Births numbered 8,946, or 
17.95 per mille, againat 10,306 in 1910. Deaths numbered 14,026, or 28.16 per mille, against 
13,118 deaths, with a death rate of 33.03, in 1910. There were 6,498 deaths from malaria 
in 191, There was an excess of 9,053 Chinese immigrants over emigrants. 

‘he strength of the police force was 1,180. 

The total enrolment at 213 schools was 13,126, with an average attendance of 78 
cent. English was taught at 15 schools to 2,246 pupils, the majority being Chinese, The 
expenditure on education was $149,025. - 

The revenue in 1911 was $19,081,190; expenditure $13,071,195. Balance of assets at the 
credit of the state, $33,194,146. The revenue from ‘was $860,277; land sales, $218,367; 
customs, $6,271,813; licences, excise, etc., $4,584,938. There was an increase of $3,106,837 
under the last, due mainly to the establishment of the government chandu monopoly, 

‘A record was created in the value of both imports and exporte:—Imports (191) $29,349,- 
2343 exports $55,535,590. Of exports, the principal values were>—Rice, $725,724; padi, 
Bao 3.4585 sugar, $233,196; tin and tin-ore, $41,105,822; copra, $973,811; rubber, $10,994,087, 
» There was an increased alienation of \and for rubber and coco-nut cultivation over the 
areas 0 allocated in igto and 1909. Of the 262,487 acres alienated for rubber 124,681 were 
reported to be opened and 31,532 acres to be ucing. The total crop for the year was 
6,041,763 Ibs, as against 2,962,218 in 1910. 1¢ total acreage under padi was 78,735, and 
the yield, in a year of poor crops, was 2,596,290 bushels. The fruit harvest, on the other 

|, Was the best on record, Under coco-nuts there were 73,120 ac: s against 66,088 
intg10, Practically the whole delta between the Bernam and Perak rivers has been alienated 
for cultivation, and in a few years this vast plain, which was dense jungle four years ago, will 
present an unbroken field of coco-nut palms. 

‘The totqj arca of forest reserves is 2 ‘sq. miles, an increase of 46 sq. m. during 1911, 

The acting Resident (Mr. Oliver Marks) comments on the difficulty of obtaining con- 
tractors to undertake the construction of new roads, the prosperity in the planting industry 
having attracted both contractors and Jabourers, Nevertheless, 8 miles were added to the 
metalled roads (now 745 miles) and 64 miles of earth-road were metalled. Several bridges 
were constructed, and waterworks for ‘sipeng and Kampar completed. 

number of vessels entered and cleared at the ports of the state (exclusive of native 
craft) was 3,990 as against 3,550 in 1910, with a tonnage of 439,926 as agains 383,976 in 1910, 

‘aipeng recorded the largest rainfall, 147.09 Lenggong the lowest, 69.90 in. 

In Selangor the population was 294.035 in Igtt, in of,74.2 percent. There were 220,- 
939 males and 73,096 females. Resident in the state were 1,348 Europeans, 64,952 Malays, 
150,908 Chinese, 74,067 Indians, and Sakai  faboriginals) 1,739. Christianity was profeased 
by 10,447, Mahommedanism by 66,639 and Hinduism by 62,940. Chinese immigrants 
numbered 46,598 and emigrants 24,512. There were 46,718 inhabitants (33,034 males, 
13,684 females) in the capital, Kuala Lumpur, the largest town in the Federation. 

Births numbered 5,036 against 4,456 in 1910, the rate per mille being 16.943. Deaths 
numbered 11,903 against 10,797 ie The death rate was 40 per mille. 
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Oo. 
Pasture and agriculture em 88,388; mining, 56,073. 

The police forte had a total ofall fanks, 

There were 58 schools—49 Malay, 1 Tamil, 1 Chinese vernacular school maintained b 
the government, and the remainder lish-teaching schools in receipt of a grant-in-aid. 
The average enrolment was 4,397 and the average attendance 3,837, compared with 4,092 
and 3,615 respectively in 1910. Two girls’ schools had an average attendance of 61. ie 
expenditure on education was $62,548. 

Total revenue (1911) $12,330,045; expenditure $8,715,718. The balance of assets 
amounts] to $27,073,607. A Chande Monopaly Department was created on January 1 
1911. Its total sales amounted to 67,067 tahil there was a net profit on the working 

the Department of $2,206,641. Land revenue was $695,906 as against $639,705 in 1910. 

The year was marked by an expansion in rubber, coco-nut and coffee production. There 
‘were 413,499 Deresalienated | for agriculture, comprising 145,222 acres under rubber; coco-nuts, 
3, aS acres; coffee, 9,575; rice, 4,312; and ‘gunihler, 746 acres. 253 estates produced 11,438,- 
= s..of rubber. Forest reserves totalled 201,265 acres. There were 71,353 acres alienated 

for mining, mostly fortin. The recently discovered coal-field at Rawang promises well. A 
magplact i nt has been established at Batu Caves for high-class cement. 
11) $30,196,834; exports $47,433,952. The principal exports were: —rub- 
‘ber, 28a! 73; tin and tin-ore, $21.724,4305 copra, $294,676; and wolfram $40,503. 
Ocean-going steamers using Port numbered 469, against 448 in 1910, with 
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a tonnage of 1,673,067, against 1,503,510 in 1910, Altogether there entered 1,335 of coastin, 
srchaet vessels during che yeas wich a giidaazat All but atx were British. . 

During 19t1 23 miles of new roads were | to the state. Coe 

Sanitary Boards deal with such municipal affairs as roads and bridges, lighting, sewage 
and registration of vehicles at Kuala Lumpur, Klang and four other towns; and in April 
T911 an Advisory Board was appointed for Port Swettenham, one of the members being 
nominated by the Selangor Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1911 the Volunteers became a Federal force. Selangor contributed two companies 
totalling 209 officers and men. 

The rainfall in 1911 ranged from 79.37 inches at Kuala Lumpur to 111.26 at Kuala Kubu, 

In Negri Sembilan, out of a ion of 130,199 (87,651 males, pase females), 
there were 403 Europeans, 69,745 Malays, 40,843 Chinese, and 18,248 Indians in 19t1. 
There were 69,330 Mahommedans, 15,700 Hindus, and 2,212 Christians. On 89 estates 
26,688 persons were employed, and in mining 9,657. The birth rate was 23.5 per mille, and 
the death rate 73.6 per mille. 

The police force included 369 of all ranks. 

In the 65 schools, 3,893 pupils were enrolied as compared with 4255 in t9r0. Of the 
schools 59 were for Malay boys and 3 for Malay girls; there were 2 English-teaching schools 
and 1 Tamil school. There is a growing desire amongst the Malays for English education. 

A company of Volunteers was raised for the Federa! battalion in 1911, and 108 officers 
and men were enrolled. 

Revenue (1911) $2,512,002; expenditure $1,768,733. Land revenue amounted to $295,- 
989 against $272,578 in 1910; and the new Chandu Monopoly Department collected 
$83 O44 against the $349,969 derived from the spirit and opinm farms in 1910, 

Rint Valance of assets at the credit of the state amounts to $1,471,644. 

Rubber leads in agricultural produce, with 151 estates and a planted area of 75,356 acres. 
‘The output in 1911 was 4,297,715 lbs. To rice 48,306 acres were deVoted, to coco-nuts 19,584 
and to gambier 15,049. There is a tendency to abandon rice and gambier cultivation in fa- 
vour of rubber and coco-nuts, The rice crop wasa failure in 1911. There were 239 eq. miles 
of forest reserves. The total acreage of mining land was 22,837. 

Imports (191 1) $4,630,404; exports 19,046. These figures, however, are no true index 
to the total trade of the state, as much of the merchandise produced and consumed in the 
state is imported via Selangor. On the export side rubber was valued at $5,039,968; gambier, 
$168,457, and tin and tin-ore, $750,108. 

The number of vessels cleared at the 's (exclusive of native craft) wae 1,328, with a 
tonnage of 363 362, against 1548 and 380) respectively in 1910. 

‘The raiatall in 1911 ranged trom 64.35 inches at Jelebu to 96.50 at Port Dickson. 

In Pabang the population was 118,; in 1911 (72,234 males and 46,474 females). Of 
these 137 were Europeans, 87,109 Malays, 24,287 Chinese, and 6,611 Indians, There were 
09 Christians, 77,900 Mahommedans, 4,440 Hindus, and 967 Sikhs. Aborigines numbered 
10,213. With the smailest population of the four states Pahang has the highest birth 
rate and the lowest death rate. It is the only state in which the birth rate exceeds the 
death rate. The birth rate, per mille, was 27.13 and the death rate 26.40, 

‘The police strength is 384. 

‘The country is being opened up steadily by the extension of the road and railway sys- 
tems, 20 miles of new trunk railway through the eastern states were opened on the Gemas- 
Kuala Semantan section between Trang and Semantan, 344 miles of the permanent way 
laid from Semantan to Kuala Tembiling, and progress made with the extension into Kelan- 
tan, Out of 173 miles of telegraph lines in course of construction, 125 miles were completed. 

Revenue (1911) $1,133,307; expenditure $1,647,102, The state debt stands at §9,201,- 
749. Revenue from the new Chandu Monopoly ment amounted to $335,595. 

The acreage alienated for agriculture amounted to 117,945, but the acreage planted was 
only as follows:--Coco-nuts, 16,715; rice, 8,201; rubber Gr estates), 7,715; tapioca, 500; 

fee, 97. There were 31,144 lbs. of rubber ‘he live stock comprised 28,348 
buffalos and 3,274 cattle, being 340 buffalos and 458 cattle fewer than in 1910. Forest 
reserves amounted to 106,208 acres. For Ing, 44,439 acres were alienated. 

Imports (1911) $2,277,768; exports $4,890,639.. Among the exports, tin and tin-ore ac 
counted for $4,129,974; dried fish, $174,817; rattans, $54,008; getah grip, $47,192; rubber, 
$28,319; tapioca, $24,645, and copra, $17,185. 

‘Gell in 1911 ranged from 81.20 inches at Temerloh to 153.14 at Sungei bing. 

Non-Feperarep Statss.'—Johore.t Great progress has to be reported since the Suiten 
obtained the services of a General Adviser fram the Governor of the Straits Settlements in 
his capacity of High Commissioner to the Malay States. Mr. Douglas Campbell, C. M. G., 
was lent by the Federated Malay States in 1909, and several officers were also seconded from 
the same service to organise and conduct ent departments, Legislation was at 
once introduced, and the outcome is increased prosperity in the finances of Johore, while vast 
improvements are reported in administration, the opening up of roads and other means af 


1 See E. B. xvii, 482 ef seq. * See E. B. xv, 475: ' 
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communication and increased cultivation. A trigonometrical survey of the country is in 
proj , road and railway extensiona are being carried out, and newly-created Town boards 
in Johore Bahru, Bandar Maharani and Penggaram (Batu Pahat), have been able to effect 
improvements in sanitation, etc. 

The census of 1911 showed ¢ population of 180,412 (522,129 males, 58,283 females). Of 
these 205 were Europeans (161 British), 71,31; lalays, 63,405 Chinese, 30,904 Japanese, 
and 5533, Indians. By religion, 110,939 were Ttahommedsre 843 Christians, ans, 
AR juddhists, and 4,455 Hindus, i Johore Bahru, has 22,636 inhabitants. 

lalarial fever was rife in 1910 and 1911, and in 191i there was a severe outbreak of smallpox. 
Two government vaccinators have been appointed and are doing work. 

‘As yet little attention has been devoted to mining in Johore, which is largely covered 
by jungle, but in 1911 276 tons of tin were exported. Under the new Land Enactment, 
grants of land are now made in perpetuity on conditions similar to thoee in force in the Fed- 
erated Malay States. Gambier, pepper and tapioca are going out of cultivation. Coco-nuts 
and areca nuts are greatly favoured by Malay and Javanese agriculturists, and the export 
value of these crops in I910 was $2.150,000. ‘The area under rubber at the end of 1911 was 
75,205 acres, and the export of rubber in that year amounted to 1,244,500 lbs., against 
613.600 Ibs. in 1910. The toca area, eased, mostly by rubber companies, is 281,900 acres, 
and a large amount of land is taken up by Japanese. Most exports pay a i export duty. 
Rubber and coco-nuts, however, if grown on land held on a title on Peal rent is 
reserved to the state pay 24 per cent ad valorem; if otherwise, 5 per cent. 

Reventte (1911) $3,954,905; nditure $3469.57. ‘The expenditure for 1911 includes 
the repayment of $500,000 of the capital sum it by the Federated Malay States on 
account of the Johore State Railway. The Public Debt is $11,168,578, representing capital 
outlay on the State Railway. 

¢ railway through the state, connecting Singapore with the Federated Malay States 
system, was completed in 1909, Along its 120 miles it provides access to the extensive areas 
of valuable forest lands not conveniently reached by the natural waterways. In 1910 some 
29§ square miles of land adjoining the railway were alienated for cultivation. The ex- 
penditure on the railway was $388,091 in 1911 and the profit on the fast quarters working 
‘was $6,683. A narrow gauge railway, IT miles , has been constructed to facilitate the 
shipment of produce from the district south of Bandar Maharani. _ Its extension for a fur- 
ther 28 milgs is in progress. This railway made a profit of $12,336 in 1910, and of $4,026 
in 1911. Road construction is being pushed on, and in 1910 the Sultan sanctioned the 
construction of a road across the peninsula, about 88 miles long, from Batu Pahat 
‘on the west to Mereing on the east, crossing the railway at Mengkibol. 

The government maintains 39 schools, at two cf which (Johore Bahru and Muar, with 
attendances of 300 and 140) English is ta . It is proposed to start an English boarding 
school on the lines of the schoo! for the children of well-to-do Malays at Kuala Kangsar, in 
Perak, At the 37 vernacular schools, 2,529 pupils were enrolled, 

Consisting solely of Malays, the police force, made up of 23 officers; 116 non-commissioned 
officers, and 450 constables, is distributed over 42 stations. It was arranged in 1912 that an 
European officer should take charge. The Sultan maintains and commands a regiment of 
Malays, comprising 220 regulars and 300 volunteers, as well as a force of 65 Pathan 
artillerymen. 

In 1910 the rainfall was 106.05 inches. 

Kelantan.—The most important event in the history of Kelantan since the British 
Adviser (Mr, J. S. Mason) took over the supervision of its affairs from Mr. W. A. Graham, 
the Siamese Commissioner, on July 15, 1909, was the determination in 1912 of the agreement. 
‘between the Sultan and the Duff Development Company, and the resumption by the govern- 
toent of the sovereign powers conceded to the company over nearly two-thirds of the state. 
‘A new working agreement has been prepared under which the government of Kelantan unter 
takes to pay the company £300,000 and to grant to them the following rights: (2) The sole 
right to el blocks of land for agric purposes, amounting in the aggregate to mot 
more than 50,000 acres; (6) the sole prospecting rights for minerals over the area of the 
concession; {c) the sole prospecting nght over an area of approximately 78 sq. m. in 
the Sokor discrict, and the right to take up mining leases and certain other rights, 

Great activity has characterised the administration, with a view to Loe) about a more 
effective centralised government of the country. In rg0g the State Council held 10 meet- 
ingsand passed six important enactments;in 1910, ‘12 meetings were held, 18 enactments 
ere passed, In 1909 2 beginning was with an educational system. ' A government 

dof the Yau, 29 of the pupil coking of the Say of the Eogioh innguage, Only four 
e {3h 28 wpils taking uy at E ly four 
members of she royal hoa attended’ one in the "English class; but in 1910, when the 
average attendance was 117, a son of the Sultan was amongst the.students. Three new 
schools were opened in that year, and a night school for clerks at Kota Bahru, The 
Kelantan Malays are keen on education; the ‘are industrious students, and there is 
great eagerness to learn English. The school at Kota Bahru, a sort of theological in- 
atitution with a great reputation in the peninsula, has a daily average attendance of 42. 
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Regular steamship communication has been established with Singapore and Bangkok. 
On August 1, 1909 postal rates were reduced from g.ceats to 4 cents between Kelantan and 
the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States, and in November to 8 cents for 
places within the Imperial Penny Postage Union. In spite of the reduced rates, the postal 
revenue hae steadily increased. At the end of the 7 the cash-on- delivery was 
introduced for parcels and a money ‘order system established with the Federated Malay States. 
The telephone and telegraph systems were extended, and the rate for telegrams to the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States reduced from 15 to LI cents per word. 
In 1910 commission on money orders was reduced to half per cent, with a sal ial 
increase of business. A start was made with the construction of roads, and at the end of 
1909 there were 11 miles of gravelled roads and 6 of earth roads, and severa! hundreds of 
miles of foot tracks and bridle paths. - In 1910 the road making was continued, and the 
most important work of the year was the beginning of a trunk road through the state, 

The population (911) is 286,751. There were 109 deaths from cholera in 1910. 

The police force, numbering 242 men, with a European as Chief Police Otter, was 
reorganised on the Federated Malay States system in 1910. As the administration of justice 
had falten into an unsatisfactory state, the opportunity was taken on the resignation of the 
Siamese judge in 1909 to appoint the Assistant Adviser as ‘judge. The result was an im- 
mediate improvement in the personne! and conduct of the Courts. 

Revenue (1910) $419,327; expenditure $403,552. Principal sources of revenue: customs 
$129,560; licences, $197,508; land, $104,474. public debt at the transference of the 
suzerainty was $150,000 upon which Siam charged 6 per cent. This debt was taken over 
by the Federated Malay States, interest being reduced to 4 per cent. 

In 1910 only about 124,200 acres were reported to be under cultivation in a country of 
approximately 6,500 square miles. This comprised 95,000 acres devoted to padi, 18,250 to 
coco-nuts, and §,400 to rubber. Rubber planting, however, is spreading, and 64,500 acres 
were alienated in 1910 for this purpose, mostly to European companies. RES tons of copra 
were exported, and 7,261 head of cattle, Wo sheep, 115,044 poultry and 684 pigs were ex- 
ported to Singapore. Arrangements are being made to improve the breeds of cattle and 
sheep. The revenue from land in 1910 amounted to $104.474-~-a large increase in the collec- 
tion under the Siamese régime. A sago factory was installed at Kota Bahru in i910. Many 
unworked tnining concessions were cancelled in that year. The dredging operations for 
alluvial gold in the Galas, Nenggiri and Lebir rivers were scarcely so successful in 1910 as in 
the ious year, the gold won amounting to 3,698 oz., against 8,507 oz. in 1909, On the 
other hand the output of tin-ore, though small, showed an increase. 

‘The total value of trade in 1910 was returned at $3,003,935, against $2,648,571 in 1909, 
Chief among the exports were—Copra, $632,040; cattle, $217,830; betel nuts, $1 era 
gold, $129,465; fish, $64,904; rice and padi, $45,342. The principal imports wei ‘otton 
piece goods, $141,337; kerosene, $111,886; opium, tobacco, salt, and woollen goods. Ship- 
ping amounted to 206,560 tons, an increase on 1909. 

in 1910 the rainfall was 123.4 inches. 





Trenggaou.—Though the suzerainty was transferred from Siam to Great Britain on July 
14) 1909, it was only on April 22, 1910 that the Sultan signed an agreement providing for 
a British agent to reside at Kuala Trengganu, to fulfil the functions of a Consular official, 
for the control of the foreign affairs by Great Britain, and for the limitation of mining and 
agricultural concessions to persons other than natives and subjects of Trengganu. 

‘The population (tg1t) is 146,920; of Kuala Trengganu, 13,991. 

In 1910 the Sultan issued his kuasa ” empowering the British agent to adjudicate as a 
magistrate, jointly with the Hakim, according to Mahommedan law and the state regulations, 
and five suits were dis of in that year. 

Several Europeans have taken up concessions for rubber planting, in which industry the 
Sultan shares, and a Japanese subject obtained a concession for coco-nut planting in 1910. 

No less than 1,986 fishing boats were on the register at Kuala Trengganu in 1910, as 
well as 385 sailing vessels of a burden ranging from, '25 to 100 tons, These sailing vessela 
were all built by native Malays for trade in the Archipelago. A bright future is predicted 
for Trengganu as a mining country, tin, wolfram and gold having been found, while traces 
of natural oil are reported near Dungun in the north-east. 

‘The following were the values of imports and exports in 1910:—Imports: Rice, $209,528) 
cotton goods, $69,731; opium , $60, $38,521; raw silk, $36,100; 
polmcto and cigarettes, $31.99 ri ri ‘in-ore, $313,177; fish, 
Sa6ga 3 copra, $281,813; 174.295 Pepper, $152,707. 

‘evenue is raised by means of Farms” and duties on all (ade of exports. 

Mr. W. D. Scott’s report for 1910 says: “The area is estimated at 6,000 square miles. 
There are no main roads, railways or ti 8; communication with the interior ib by 
means of the rivers and by native 1s." ular steamship communication is 
maintained with Singapore, and in order to obtain a port of call a survey is to be made 
of Chendering, lying seven mile south of Kuala Trengganu. The state joined the Imperial 
nny postage system and the Po: inion on January t, 1911. 
ual Rainfall fa 1910 (for nine months) 101.98 inches, 
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Kedah.—The years 1909 and 1910 were devoted Jargely to a reorganisation of the internal 
affairs of this state with a view of fringing its } Fovernmental oystem into line with the Feder. 
ated States of Malaya. With the transfer of the suzerainty under the Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
of 1909, Mr. W. G. Maxwell, of the Federated Malay States Civil Service, as British Adviser, 
succeeded Mr. G. C. Hart, the Adviser appointed by the Siamese. Hoy ment. In that year 
the state council held 25 meetings and passed 13 enactments or ions, by some of which 
forced labour was abolished and new methods introduced for raising revenue for state pur- 
poses. The administration is entrusted to departments, and in each district there are now 
district officers who interest themselves in the work of the land office, mines office, hospital, 
gach public-works, ete, A ssnitary board was brought into existence in the capital (Alor 

tar), and is doing good work, In 1910 the State Council held 75 meetings; 16 enactments 
were |. _ They enable the central authorities trexercise closer control of finance and a 
more thorough management of business. Special mention should be made of the legis 
lation for the speedy abolition of “debt " a peculiar feature of ancient Malay life. 

A survey department has, been constitut Road making, bridge building and canal 
extension are features of the new régime, and a fracing bat been made of an extension of the 
railway from Province Wellesley into Kedah as far as Alor Star. New post offices have been 
established throughout the country, the money order system introduced and telegraph and 
telephone systems extended. The telephones are being connected with Penang. 

‘Ejecatina in euaking rapid progres. Helare igos there was caly-cue atonl in Kedah, 
In 1910 there were 20 Malay schools, with 37 masters and 1,675 pupils enrolled. ‘There is 
a growing demand for schools and the extension of accommodation in existing schoals. An 
English schoo! at Alor Star had 97 boys on the register in 1910 and an average daily attend- 
ance of 80, including two of the Sultan's sons. There is a girls’ school at Alor Star. 

There are 37 police stations, with a total police force of 419 men, of whom 2 are Europeans 
and 33§ Maiays. A Courts Enactment, passed in 1910, constitutes the various courts of 
the state and defines their powers. The Court of Appeal, which had formerly consisted of 
the State Council without the President and Adviser, but with the Assistant Adviser and 
two experts in Mahommedan law in their place, now consists of officers specially selected to 
be judges. At any appeal at least five ju must be present. Members of the State 
Council are not eligible to be the judges, but if any case appears to be of exceptional difficulty 
or importance, the Court may ask the State Council to sit with it, The enactment provides 
for a judge of the High Court sitting with two Assessors at the hearing of any murder case 
of criminal case of unusual importance or difficulty. It also gives the High Court full powers 
of revising on its own initiative the decisions of the District Courts. The powers of the 
Adviser in sitting in civil and criminal cases in which British subjects are defendants are 
the subject of special sections of the enactment. The efficiency of the High Court has been 
much improved, and the arrangements for the Chief Justice to go on circuit saves much 
trouble, expense and delay. Most of the work is done by the nine District Courts. 

Population (1911) 245,986 (males 137,139, females 108,847); of these 195,411 were Malays, 
33,746 Chinese, 8,135 Siamese, 6,074 Indians, and 136 Europeans (128 British). There were 
198,720 Mahommedans in the state, 5,002 Hindus and 642 Christians. A smallpox epidemic 
in 1910 caused 36 deaths, and over 33,000 persons were vaccinated, The Kedah Malays 
believe in the efficacy of vaccination. 

Revenue (1910) $1,449,116; expenditure $1,285,342. Seventy-three per cent of the 
revenue is derived from the opium monopoly, land revenue. and export and import duties, 
‘The revenue from land in 1910 was $398,034 against $242,873 in 1909. 

In 1910 693 tons of tin were exported as against 744 tons in 1909; and 12 tons of wolfram. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of Kedah at present. An epidemic of rinderpest having 
swept the country in 1908-9 carrying off 9,000 head of cattle, valued at $300,000, left many 
villages in the north without animals enough to plough the tice-fields. 'The State Council 
in 1910 came to the rescue of the cultivators, lending money against the security of title 

at 6 per cent interest (against the 24 per cent formerly charged by native money lend- 
era), the principal being repaid in instalmenta. An excellent harvest induced many of the 
cultivators to repay half the principal in the first year. The state veterinary su mn reports: 
that Koch's anti-rinderpest serum 1s less efficacious in Kedah than it appears to be in India, 
which is ibly due to the Indian cattle ing a modified immunity through their 
aocestore having had rin or to the deterioration of the serum in the Kedah climate. 
During 1910 16,741 head of cattle were licenced either as imported or born in the country 
aa against 11,125 im 1909; 15,808 eales were registered as against 6,599 in 1909. Exports 
(1910) of rice’ were 614,080 gantangs; of padi 13,653,936 gantangs (1 gallon=1 gantang). 

Canals have been extended for Frgation inthe sie growing cites : 

There bas been great activity in rul inting, and out of 40 agricultural estates regis- 
tered at the end of 1910 only one had no rubber trees. The total acreage was 94,005, of which 
20,034 acces were under rubber, Fcc) coco-nuts and 10,008 tapioca. 

passing of a Timber and Forest Produce Passes Enactment was the first step towards 
protecting the forests of the state. No forest reserves have yet been created. 

‘The rainfall in 1910 ranged from 89-92 in. in South to 135.38 in. in North Kedah. 

Perlis.—The chief work of the Brit Adviser (Mr. Meadows Frost} in 1909 and 1970 was 
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to reorganise the administrative ‘departments of this amall state. The population (1911) 
numbers 32,746 persons (16,808 males and 15,938 females)., Of theae 29.497 are Malays 
sony Chines, 1,388 Siamese and only 5 Europeans {3 British); 29,665 are Mahommedans 
an ristians. 

The state is governed by the Council, consisting of the Raja, the Adviser, and three 
other members. In 1910 it passed 8 enactments, one abolishing debt bondage. | The State 
Council is the Appeal Court. There is a police force of 65—Malays and Indians. 

As there was no proper register of titles for land and no rent-roll, Mr, Frost, soon after 
his arrival in 1909, set himself to draw up both, with the result that the collection of land 
rents in 1910 realised $20,586 as compared with $14,875 in 1909. The land office has issued 
a notice that no unregistered grant will be considered valid after a certain date. 

Revenue (1910) $114,834: expenditure $101,493. When the transference of suzerain 
from Siam to Great Britain occurred in 1909 there was a debt of $474,796, which the Fed- 
erated Malay States took over. In toro the debt was reduced by $20,000. 

In 1910 the State Council abolished the miscellaneous import duty of 3 per cent on all 
imported goods not specifically mentioned, and now the only duties raised are on spirits, 
beer, wine, tobacco, and kerosene or other oils used for heating or lighting purposes. The 
miscellaneous export duty of 'S per cent on all goods not specifically mentioned (such as tine 
orevandd guano) baw alec been niectabed. 

Except in the Coast districts, where there were excellent crops and plenty of cattle, the 
‘ell seston of igro'wasadeilure,  Oalag to the lack of tuillacks the caltivstors could nae 
plough and they left off hand tillage till it was too late. Rinderpest wiped out the cattle, 
upwards of 7,490 head succumbing to the disease. The direct loss to the small cultivators 
was $113,000, but there was a large indirect loss as well. The State Council came to the aid 
of the people, and loans are granted for restocking against land titles. 

In 1910 there were 150 tons of tin-ore exported. . 

Many of the limestone hills of Perlis contain caves rich in deposits of guano. A company 
has been formed by some Dutchmen in Penang, called the Straits Guano Company, to 
work the deposits, and they have obtained a ‘of seven hills. (The government retained. 
the best-known hill for the use of the local cultivators.) The company has made two miles 
of earth road, which opens up good country, where people are anxious to take up land. The 

uantity of guano exported in 1910 was 838} tons, which paid export duty at the rate of 
$2.00 per ton. After a certain date the company is bound to extract not less than 500 tons 
per month, and the export duty will be 10 per cent ad valorem of the market price in Penang, 
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According to the census taken on May 25, 1911, the civil population of the colony 
numbered 456,739. The non-Chinese community numbered 12,075, while the Chinese 
population was thus distributed:—city of Victoria (including the Peak) 219,386; villages 
of Hong-Kong 16,106, Kowloon (including New Kowloon) 67,602; New Territories 80,622; 
Population afloat 60,948. The general death rate for 19x1 was 21.13 per tooo among 
the Chinese community and 13.38 among the non-Chinese. 

Public Health—The colony has outlived its former notoriety for unhealthiness. The 
influence of the young pine forests created by the Afforestation department and the traini 
of nullahs on the slopes have tended to malaria, while the attention recently bestor 
on sanitation has also had beneficial effects. 

The gradual replacement of old Chinese dwellings by new premises, erected in accordance 
with the Public Health and Building Ordinance of 1903, is effecting an improvement in 
the healthiness of the native quarters, but the abnormal influx of refugees, estimated at some 
20,000, who arrived in Hong-Kong during the revolutionary movement in south China, 
somewhat discounted the improvement by contributing largely to the number of cases of 

lague and smallpox which occurred towards the end of 1911. The number of deaths from 
bertberi during ro1t was only 320 a8 comy with 566 during 1910. This reduction was i 
some measure due to the dissemination of a circular of information among employers of coolie 
labour, which set forth the cause of beri-beri and advised the use of beans for food with rice 
in the absence of fresh meat or fi 7 NS 

The records at the Observatory, Kowl showed in “1911 a highest temperature of 
93.1° F. in August, a lowest temperature of 47.1° F. in February, and a rainfall of 90.55 inches, 
occurring on 145 days. rm et _ 

Andusiries.—Of the total area of the colony, which, including the New Territories, ia 
estimated at 249.551 acres, some 41,967 acres are cultivated; that is, practically the whole 
available area, the remainder being steep hillsides. The government Pine Plantations occupy 
6800 acres and there are about 43,000 acres of Licensed Pine Plantations, With the exception 
of brewing, the manufacturing industries of the colony under European supervision increase 
in importance yearly, although the Chinese revolutionary disturbances in 1911 were adverae 

1See EB. xiii, 657. 
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totrade. The manufacture of lard is one of the important Chinese industries in the colony, 
moat of the lard being sent to the Philippines, and during 1911 a lard and meat factory 
wae started for the Philippine trade. Since the middle of 1910 a steam trawler has been en- 
gaged in the fishing industry and has contributed its hauls to the local markets, 
‘Comuserce-—Hong-Kong is a free port. The total reported imports during 1911 amounted. 
to 3.995795 tons as against 4,292,194 tons in 1910. The exports for 1911 show an fin- 
crease of 71,672 tons or 3.1 per cent. Transit cargo shows an increase of 66,109 tons or 
1.6 per cent,” Of the more important articles of import, kerosene oil shows a remarkable 
increase. ‘The imports of raw opium and the trade in compounds of opium have decreased 
considerably owing to recent legislation, The failure of the couthern rice crops in 1911 
caused a decrease in the rice imports and # corresponding increase in the import of Amer- 
ican flour, which is used as a substitute for rice and rice-flour. 
‘The demand for labour in the rubber plantations of Malaya is responsible for the can- 
tinued increase in the number of Chinese emigrants to the Sti Settlements. The table 
which follows illustrates the extent of the Hong-Kong immigrant and emigrant trade:— 








Total number of 








y Emigrants to Total Number Immigrants 
ear, Straits Settlements. of Emigrants (returning 
Emigrants). 
1909 48,016 77,430 144,821 
1910 76,705 111,058 149,564, 
1911 100,906 135,505, 149,894. 





The total of the shipping entering and clearing at ports in Hong-Kong during the year 
1910 was the highest reached in the history of the colony. The number of vessels engaged 
in foreign trade was 40,714, of 23,160,256 tons in 1910, and 44,978 of 23,063,108 in 1911, when. 
24.0,per cent by number and 50.7 per cent of the tonnage was British. 
inance.—In I91t the revenue was 7 24 1 and the expenditure £7,077,177. The 
amount of the Consolidated Loan (I Loans of 1893 and 1906) at the end of 
1911 stood at £1,485,732, and, in addition, the advances by the Crown Agents for 
ilway construction amounted to £340,000. ‘The rateable value has doubled since 1900-01 
and for 191f-12 stood at £11,161,390. The colony pays a military contribution fixed at 
20 per cent of the revenue; the cost of volunteers re eatirely by the colony. 





Communications —Hong-Kong has unrivalled steam communication with all parts of the 
world and there is a weekly European Mail service. During 1910 the Hong: Kong Post Office 
began to forward parcels to Great Britain and Germany via Shanghai, Dany and the Trans- 
Siberian railway. The cash-on-delivery service for parcels exchanged with the United King- 
dom was adopted on May 1, 1909. From Jan, 1, 1911 the Hong-Kong government was re- 
lieved by the Imperial goverament of the charge of the postal agencies in China. 

Extensive resumptions of land at Kowloon Posnt were effected during 909 to provide a 
site for the terminal station of the Kowloon-Canton Railway. The British section of this 
railway, 21.78 miles in length and ef 83” gauge, was opened on October 1, 1910, by Sir 
Henry May. A two-foot gauge branch from Fan Ling to Sha Tau Kok, a distance of 7 
miles, was commenced in May 1911, and a length of Gk miles of this branch was opened fe 
traf on December 21st. The Chinese section of the railway was opened, and through 
traffic between Kowloon and Canton established on October 4, 1911. 

Government.—Sit Frederick Lugard, who was appointed Governor in July r907, left 
the colony in March 1912, to become Governor of Nigeria, He was succeeded by Sir 
Francis Henry May, K.C.M.G., formerly Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner 
for thé, Western Pacific, who bad previously been acting Governor. 

Tn‘ accordahce’ with the resolutions of the International Opium Conference which 
met ig Shanghai in February 1909, the opium ordinances have been amended and 
consolidated, and additional restrictions and safeguards have been imposed in respect 
of morphine, compounds of opium and cocaine. Twenty-six opium divans were closed 
in 1909; and ail that remained both in the island of Hong-Kong and the New Territories 
were closed in 1910. A grant of {9000 was made to the colony by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the year r9r0 on account of the loss of opium revenue, and a grant of {12,000 
for the same purpose for the year 1911-12. In order to replace the revenue lost on 
opium, alaw was passed by the Legislative Council on September 17, 1969, imposing 
duties on intoxicating liquors consumed in the colony. The 34 ordinances passed in 
xg10 wergithiefly concerned with the consolidation of the ordinances relating tu the 
New , copyright, crown suits, lepers, midwives, oaths-and the volunteer 
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reserve. In rorz the ordinances Passed numbered 65, the largest number ever dealt 
with in one year. They related chiefly to defence, the consolidation of the liquor laws, 
the university, stamp duties, civil procedure, lews for the more effectual control of clubs 
and societies, and for the registration of Chinese partnerships with limitation of liability. 

A conference lasting from June till November 1909 was held in Hong-Kong between 
the Portuguese and Chinese Commissioners for the delimitation of the boundaries of 
Macao. In July 1909 there was trouble in Macao with pirates on Colowan Island, in 
which Portuguese troops and gunboats were engaged. Some of the pirates escaped and 
were afterwards arrested at Cheung Chow Islands in the New Territories. 

Police and Crime—The strength af the police force in r9tt totalled 1080; the force 
is composed of 134 Europeans, 399 Indians and 547 Chinese. The District Watchmen 
Force, composed of 124 Chinese, patrols the Chinese quarters of the city of Victoria 
under the supervision of European police. The daily average of prisoners confined in 
the Victoria Gaol in 1911 was 595 as compared with 726 in 1904, the highest previous 
average, The average percentage of prisoners to population for the last ten years has 
been 0.14, but owing to the large floating population which is constantly moving between 
the colony and Canton, this percentage does not convey an accurate idea of the compara- 
tive criminality of the residents of the colony. The Chinese community in Hong-Kong 
was profoundly stirred by the revolutionary movement in China, and for some days in 
the early part of November rorr great excitement prevailed. A proclamation under 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance was issued November 2oth, and remained in force 
until February 26, 1912. The police succeeded in preventing any serious outbreak 
of lawlessness, though the influx of undesirable characters drom Canton and other 
parts of China caused many cases of disorderliness, assaults and petty thieving. Mili- 
tary assistance had to be provided and special constables enlisted. 

Education,—Education is provided at 67 government and Grant Schoola comprising 20 
upper grade schools (average attendance 4107) and Ga tower grade schools average at- 
tendance 2196), On September 7, 1911, Board of Chinese Vernacular Prima luca 
tion was constituted to promote it Chinese vernacular education and to col- 
lect funds to supplement the government subsidy made to the Board. The amount of the 
government subsidy for the year 1912 was £4100. Higher education is represented by the Tech- 
nicaf Institute where instruction is given in scientific, technical and commercial subjects. The 
Hong-Kong University building was opened on March 2, 1912, The first chairs were to be 
those of medicine, engineering and the arts; the medium of instruction will be English. 
The primary obhect of the University is to train the character and morals of students and, 
eo far as is to inculcate western ideals. It will be open to all races and creeds, but 
owing to the nm of Hong-Kong it is ey inter for the Chinese. At the end 
of 1912 the University endowment fund to {008 The British government has 
promised a sum of {300 a year scholarships (“King Edward VII Scholars"). 

Social.—The Victoria Recreation Club, h, under the style of the Victoria Regatta 
club, held its first regatta in 1849, its 6oth anniversary on July 10, 1909, in a new 
club house which had been built on an extension of what was formerly Murray Pier. The 
Club Germania commemorated its fiftieth anniversary on Novernber of 1908 On June 
22, 1911 thecoronation of King George V was celebrated by a public holiday. The whol 
the colony was illuminated for three nights, all the men-of-war in the harbour combining in 
the display. 

* Dun ne the st three years the colony has lost several of its prominent men by death, 
including Mr. ee ‘Murray Bain, who came to the colony in 1864 as sub-editor of the 
“China Mail” of which paper he ulti ‘became rietor; he died April 21, 1909. Sir 
Hormusjee Mody, the donor of the Hong-Kong University buildings, died on June 26, 1911. 
Gn October 28, 1911, Mr. W. D. Barnes, the Colonial Secretary, who had only recently bees 
transferred to Hongkong from the Federated Malay States, met with an untimely death on 
the polo ground. (H. Spooner.) 

‘Wethalwei! 

The population in ror was 147,177 (146,840 Chinese and 293 of other nationalities). 
This gives a density of about 510 per square mile, The European element numbers 
arg. It consists chiefly of the Royal Naval contingent on the island of Liu Kung, and 
of school-boys most of whom have their homes in Shanghai. Of the native male pop- 
ulation about one-fifth is engaged in occupations other than agricultural. This frac- 

1 See E. B, xxviii, 494. 
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tion includes merchants (shopkeepers and employees), fishermen, carpenters and 
builders, smiths, boatmen and teachers—named in order of their numerical impor- 
tance. As the inhabitants are mostly small-holders, many of them combine several 
occupations. 

Weihaiwei is now a regular port of call for many China coasting steamers sailing north- 
wards from Shanghai, and there ia also a regular weekly service, carrying mails and passengers 
between Shanghai and Weihaiwei, aubsidised by the Government. The mails are landed 
and shipped at Port Edward, where the main Post Office has been established and which is 
now the principal anchorage for steamers, instead of, as formerly, on the Island of Lin 
Kung. shortest time in which a mail has arrived from London via Siberia is 15 days. 
The number of steamers that called during 1911 was 615, net tonnage 519.599 
. Of the total area, which is 285 square miles, it is estimated that not more than two-fifths 
is arable land. The principal export crop is ground-nuts (Arachis leypeaaea) the export of 
which amounted in 1911 to 547 tons of nuts and 8510 tons of seeds. Shark fishing has been 
carried on by the Japanese since 1908, but only seven boats were engaged during 191. 

Revenue in 1911-12 was $74,673, expenditure $153,591, and grant-n-aid {6000. 

‘The 1911 census returned 8637 males and 40 females of the Chinese population as able to 
tad and write; that i, just below 6 per cent of the total population, or over 11 per cent of 
the male population, ‘The people of the territory have voluntarily agreed to levy a small 
tax on theatrical performances tor the improvement of the standard of education in village 
schools, which is very low. The government Free School during the year tg11 had anaver- 
age attendance of 60 pupils. There are several other schools for boys and girls under the 
management of Europeans. From the Chinese treaty ports and Hong Kong, boys are now 
sent to the Weihaiwei School for European Boys. The average attendance is about 50 
and the school is now the home of the First North China Troop of Boy Scouts. aah 

‘The inhabitants of the territory are, for the most part, of an orderly nature, and crime is 
rare. In 1911 there were 786 convictions. Gambling is responsible for a las tion 
of these, The Prisoners are employed on labour of a! useful kind, such as roa: mending and 
treeplanting. e total strength of the police force is 3 European inspectors, 3 Chinese 
sergeants and 52 constables; an average of one policeman to 2830 of the Eo flation, 

‘he territory is remarkable for the number of suicides—31 males and 63 females in 1911. 

In 3909 the Provincial Assemblies were inaugurated in China, On the Weihaiwei reg- 
ister of the éectors entitled to vote or to become members of the Provincial Assembly of 
Shantung, appeared about 500 names. 

An ordinance was introduced in 1909, prohibiting generally the importation, sale and 
smoking of opium, or any other hypnotic except on ical grounds. A refuge was opened 
under the contro! of a medical officer for those who desired to rid themselves of the opium 
habit. The number of persons licenced to smoke opium in 1911 was 42 as compared with 
re in 1910 and 110 in 1909; ‘The licensed smokers are either over 50 years of age or suffer 

rom a chronic disease. The opium habit is becoming less prevalent and there are few 
young men who indulge in it. On the other hand cases of drunkenness, which till recent 
‘years were very rare among the Chinese of Weihaiwei, are now becoming more numerous. 

The Revolution in China in 1911 caused an outbreak of disturbances on the Weihaiwei 
frontier, which necessitated employing marines to guard the boundary. On the withdrawal 
of the marines a force of a hundred men of the Royal Innis-killing Fusiliers was sent from 
Tientsin to take their place. The city of Weihaiwei, following the lead of the Treaty port 
of Chefoo, declared iteelf in favour of the Republican party on the 14th of November. 

The Commissioner of Weihaiwei is Sir James Haldane Stewart saa seer ) 

. . SPOONBR., 














Fugit 

The total population at the end of 1911 was 142,761, as compared with 137,588 in 
tg1o. During 1911 4,216 Indian immigrants entered as against 3,879 during 1910. 

The colony continues to progress satisfactorily. A large area of native land has 
‘been taken up on leasehold and the industries have increased. The Sigatoka dis- 
trict, now opened up, promises to be one of the principal sugar-producing districts. 
The field work of the trigonometrical survey of Viti Levu was completed during 1911, 

In March roxo the colony was visited by a hurricane which did considerable damage 
to buildings and plantations. Banana plantations and many acres of sugar-cane were 
entirely destroyed, the latter being affected more particularly by floods in the low-lying 
country where cane is principally grown. Damage to coco-nut plantations was also 
considerable, but rubber plantations were unaffected by the wind. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1911 ‘amounted to £240,395 or £28,442 more than for r9t0, 

1 See E. B. x, 335- 
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and £33,098 in excess of the original estimate. The expenditure for 1911 amounted to 
£ 347, which was {28,686 in excess of 1910. The principal increase in expenditure was 
fr Bablic Works Extraordinary. ; ; 

Trade.—The bulk of the ony’s trade continues to be conducted through Australia 
and New Zealand. The total trade during torr amounted to £2,233,285. In 1910 the 
figures were {1,833,847. The total trade with the United Kingdom and British posses- 
sions, which is 88 per cent of the total trade, increased from £1797-283 in 1950 to {2,138,827 
in 191. An extraordinary increase in the quantity of green iruit exported is noticeable. 
‘This is due to the fact that the banana industry was not in to1x affected by any serious 

onic disturbance. The total area of land under sugar cane in December 1911 was es- 
timated at, 43,358 acres, from which was produced 488,534 tons of sugar cane. The es- 
timated cultivated area under banana and pine apples was 4,692 and 230 acres respectively. 
The area under coco-nuts was estimated at 37,562 acres. The principal minor export in 
1911 was trocas shell, Joraly known as “sici.” It is found abundantly on the reefs sur- 
rounding the greater part of the colony and is exported for use principally in France and 
Japan for the manufacture of buttons, It was placed on the list for t] t time in 1910 
and the export for ae amounted to £14,252 in value. 

_ Government,—Sir Francis Henry May, K.C.M.G. was appointed Governor of Fiji and 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific in 1911, to succeed Sir Everard im Thurn, 
KeMG., C.B., who retired in i910. In 1912 Sir Ernest Bickbam Sweet-Escott, K.C.M.G. 
succeeded Sir F, H. May, who was appointed to the governorship of Hongkong. 

‘Among legal enactments during 1910 and 1911 was an ordinance providing for the 
raising of a loan of {100,000 for the reclamation of the Suva harbour, and of harbour works 
at Suva and of works for the general sanitation of thetown. Other ordina: relate to the 
taxation of buildings, the extension of restrictions regarding the sale of spiritous liquors, 
and the consolidation and amendment of faws relating to lepers and the constitution of a 
Central Board of Health. 

Education.—During 1911 a special grant of was allowed the Suva Public School 
for building purposes. The school has five teachers with an average attendance of 1372. 
‘The Levuka school has two teachers and an a’ attendance during rgit of 142.7. 
education of natives is conducted mainly by the Wesleyan and Roman Catholic Missions. 
The former has 1002 schools with a total attendance of 16,525. The Roman Catholic 
Mission has 124 schools and in 1911 2293 native children were on the school rolls. The 
general question of education within the Colony was the subject of a commission which eat 
throughout 1900 but the steps to be taken are still under consideration. 

Judscial.—The total number of offences reported to the police was 6160, which was 14 
more than in 1910, Of these reported offences 776 were offences against the person, 32 
larceny, 141 offences against proj (other than larceny), and the greater portion of the 
balance were offences against labour laws by indentured labourers. 

Climate.—The rainfall recorded at Suva during 1911 was 108.346 inches. In the previous 
year the rainfall was 107.812 inches. The greatest rainfall in any one day throughout the 
‘year was 15.907 inches on November 12th. 

Shippomg.—The number of vessels visiting the Colony during I911 was 151 with a tonnage 
of 295,477 48 against 140, with a tonnage of 262,273 in 1910. 

GieeRt AND Exuice* IsLanps PROTECTORATES 

‘The population of these Protectorates in 1910 was about 30,000 of whom 150 were 
Europeans and 50 Asiatics. The natives are nearly all engaged in the copra industry but 
about 700 are employed by the Pacific Phosphate Company at Ocean Island and 100 by the 
owners of Fanning Island. An epidemic of dysentry caused a heavy death rate in 1908-09. 
The financial statement for 1910 ehowed an excess of liabilities over assets amount to 
£5966. This adverse balance was caused by the purchase of the S. 5. “Tokelau” and the 
erection of several residences for Government officials in 1909. The trade of the Gilberts 
‘was very much affected during the year by the prevailing drought which reduced the export 
of copra. But little progress was made during the year, the energy of the native officials 
being concentrated on combating famine. export of phosphate of lime from Ocean 
Island amounted to 166,695 tons as against 119,425 tons in 1909. 


TonGan* ISLANDS PROTECTORATE 

‘The population in 1909 was 21,958. The latest. report, dated 1910 and ieeued in 4932, 
stated that the islands are in a satistactory and commercial condition, a condition 
of affairs brought about by the absence of drought and hurricane for a number of years, 
The general revenue for 1910 amounted to £44,007 as compared with £40,456 in 1909. 
The expenditure for these years amounted to £42,617 and £34739 respectively. The im- 
ports in 1910 totalled £160,543 as against £152,870 in tg09 and the exper £245,946 in 
1910 as com with {217.155 in the previous year, The trade of the Protectorate could 
be considerably increased if the native government exercised 2 more efficient administra- 
tion and made provision for an adequtae supply of labour. Climate and soil are greatly 

1 See E. B. xii, 11. 3See E, B. ix, 291. See E. B. xxvii, 3. 
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in favour of agricultural development but labour is scarce and expensive. Copra continues 
to be the prineipal export, 12,998 tons valued at {232,866 being sent away in tora, About 
‘one quarter of the total output is shipped to Europe, the balance going to Australia, The 
Tt Islands are HOW A p for a line of steamers running between Australia and 
San Francisco. The shipping returns for 1910 consequently show a considerable increase. 
In that year 59 vessels, with a tonnage of 104,403, entered. The Government College at 
Bukualots was Roles gb the ay of a technical instructor in carpentry and 
commencement a nical 


Sonomon Istanps* 


The natives of the Protectorate are estimated to number 150,000. In March 1911 the 
white and foreign population numbered 443, a8 against 251 in 1909. The number of in- 
dentured labourers employed in the Protectorate at the end of Marc! h spy numbered 4500. 
Tn 1909 the number was only 2284. The revenue for 1910-11 amounted to £14,130 and the 
expenditure to £9493. The loan of made from the funds in the hands of the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific for the purpose of extinguishing certain claims to 
land preferred by German claimants in the islands ceded by Germany to Great Britain in 
1900 was paid off in 1909-10 and the Protectorate is now free from debt. The imports for 
1910-11 were £103,147 and the exports #38;890. Almost the whole of the import and 
export trade is with New South Wales. coconut plantations in the Protectorate are 
developing rapidly, It is estimated that the area of these plantations, owned by white 
men amounts to about 18,000 acres. The quantity of copra exported during 1910 amounted. 
to 4030 tons and seems fikely to increase. I nuts rank next in importance to copra 
among the agricultural products. The nut is the fruit of a species of sago palm (Calococcus 
Solomenensish peculiar to the Solomon Islands. It grows naturally in swampy ground, 
where it is also being cultivated. ‘The nuts are used in the manufacture of buttons and 
other similar articles. Bananas of high quality are now being produced and have lately 
come upon the Sydney market, but this industry is only in it fancy. Rubber, cotton and 
other fibres are still in an experimental stage, but give promise of development. The ship- 
ping returns show that the number of British and other fore n-going vessels entered and 
cleared in the Protectorate suring 1910-11 numbered 82, with a total tonnage of 63,257. 






‘The total rainfall registered at Tulagi in 1910 was 133.40 inches, (A, Bruce JACKSON., 
. Gibraltar? 
The population on Apri 2, torr, was 25,367 (14,145 males; 11,222 females), in addition 
to Bosolmenon bosrd 1PM. ships in harbawe | aTAS panel 


Revenue (1910) £80,929; (1911) £94,573. Expenditure (1910) £76,410; (1911) £73,390. 
The shipping, entered and cleared, amounted in 1911 to 11,704,163, of which 7,143,083 
tone were British. A scheme is in hand for the improvement of commercial facilities at 
Waterport. In August 1911 the removal of coal hulks was considered as their presence, 
as offering shelter to torpedo boats, was held to be Gangerous in war; on the other hand, their 
removal was viewed with concern by those interested in the coal traffic of the port. 

The naval establishment was inspected on June 6, 1912, by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and Admiral H.S.H, Prince Louis of Battenberg. 


Cyprus* 

‘The census of April 2, rorz, gave a total of 274,108, including the military popula- 
tion; of this number 56,428 were Mahommedans and 217,680 non-Mahommedans. 
There were 4658 males in excess of females. 

Agriculiure—-As the result of two bad harvests in succession the year 1910 was not a 
Prosperous one for Cyprus. There was a serious falling off in revenue and a trade depression 
which reacted on every industry and activity in the island. Wheat was below the average 
of the preceding five years; barley was a poor crop. The luction of cotton on the other 
hand was almost double that of the previous year and there was a substantial increase of 
olives, carobs, grapes, pomegranates, oranges, lemons and silk. An exceptionally severe 
winter, succeeding late rains,had a disastrous effect on the flocks; in the Famagusta dis- 
trict there was a decrease of neatly 12,000 sheep and 1500 gosta, |The outlook for the wine 
industry was gloomy; and the relief works were continued in the Limassol district for the 
benefit of the vine growers. The crisis in the wine industry was suddenly relieved, how- 
ever, by events in France and Italy which caused a brisk demand there for Cyprus wines. 
‘The output of wine was good and satisfactory prices were obtained. aaa > 

In the seven nursery gardens in various parts of the island more attention is now given 
to the luction of fruit trees, vegetables and economic plants than to the cultivation, as 
heretofore, of purely forest trees. In the experimental garden at Nicosia several thousand 

1 See BB, Sav, 364- * See B, B. xi, 938. * See E. B. vii, 695. 
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fruit trees were planted during the year and a number of vines were also planted to provide 
cuttings later on. The cotton experiments with the varieties previously tried again pye 
results. The distillation of essential oils is an important item in the work of the 


icultural department, though the market a to be somewhat limited. The art 
basket-making is now taught and a number have been made for fruit transport. The 
export of potatoes to Egypt has shown pansion, 36,271 cwt. (value £8472) 


ex} 
being sent away in 1911 as against 14,983 cwt. (value £3839) in 1910, 

Foe a jcuitural depression of 1910-11 5 et. f the “ale > sitsing timber, the receipts 
from which amounted to £3592 as against £3762 during the previous year. Two new forest 
stations have been started in the Famagusta and Nicosia districts, The expenditure on the 
forestry department amounts to about £13,000 per annum, exclusive of the vote for special 
tree pl ning and the revenue represen! 2 it only about 35, per, cent. of the cost, 
though the foundations are being gradually laid of a large revenue in the future. Now that 
the destruction of trees has been st and systematic planting undertaken the island 
may again become one of the best timber-producing areas in the Levant. 

“Mining.—The asbestos mining industry is progressing steadily under considerable 
difficulties as regards labour and transport.’ During the year 437 tons of dressed asbestos 
were exported. It is hoped to increase production with’ the aid of improved machinery. 
Asbestos is por in tically unlimited quantities but the fibre is for the most part very 
short, and the output does not in consequence possess a high market value. 

Trade.—The value of imports during the year 1910, exclusive of specie, was 75 
and the value of the exports £511,841; an excess of exports over imports of £18,366 whereas 
in 1909 there was an excess of imports aver exports amounting to £130,643 due to importa- 
tions of flour and the partial failure of the cereal and carob crop. ¢ imports from the 
United Kingdom represent 26 per cent. of the whole; the exports to the United Kingdom 
27 per cent of the total. The total number and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels entered 
and cleared in the f trade was 2,268 with a tonnage of 742,584, being a decrease 
of 90 steamers, with 48,967 tons and an increase of 180 sailing vesgels and 6517 tons. 

Finance.—The revenue collected in 1910-11 was £286,848 grant in ait 1,000, total 

26,848. Expenditure £251,521, tribute £92,799, total £344,320. The excess of expen- 
jiture over revenue was due to the fact that surplus balances of i779 were drawn on to 
meet a special Forest Estimate of £5000, and a special Public Works Estimate of £12,670. 


Political.—Major Sir Henry Hamilton John Goold-Adams, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
was appointed High Commissioner in succession to Sir Charles A. King-Harman, 
K.C.M.G., and arrived in October 1911 to take over the administration. 

On September 5, 1911, the Legislative Council was dissolved and elections for a new 
council subsequently took place. 

On May 27, r912, the troops had to be called out to quell a riot between Greeks and 
Turks. Four persons were killed, 80 wounded. No Englishmen were hurt. 

In August 1912 a deputation from the Greeks of Cyprus conferred with the British 
Colonial Secretary and asked for administrative reforms, including an increased propor- 
tion of Greeks to Turks on the Legislative Council, and also for the abolition of the 
tribute to Turkey of £42,000 a year. 

Several measures of local utility were passed during the session of 1910. Of the 
most important was the law providing for the registration of trade marks, 








Education.—In 1910-11 there were 583 primary schools, with 707 teachers and 30,779 
scholars; an increase of 12 schools, 25 teachers and 1,203 scholars over 1909-10. ‘The aver- 
age daily attendance, excluding harvesting time, is estimated at 26,910. The schools were 
supported atan expense of £16,859 raised focally by assesament, contributions from religious 
funds or individuals. The schools are apportioned amongst the following religious com- 
munit Moslem (287); Greek Christians Gap): Armenian (5); Maronite (4). The ayer- 
age attendance in Moslem schools was 4659, and in Greek Christian schools 22,159. 

‘Public Health —At the end of 1910 an outbreak of smallpox occurred but this was checked 
by vigorous measures of isolation and vaccination. leer fever was leas Prevalent than 
in former years, 6074 cases being returned as compared with 7450 in 1909, and 10,476 in 
1908. The hospitals of the islands show an all-round increase i attendance and admis- 
sions, and important improvements have been made. At the close of the year the inmates 
of the Leper Farm numbered pp and their lot has been considerably relieved by a substantial 











increase to the grant allowed them by the government. 
Cn ee een Toit wag extremely varied heat and 
cold. Snow fell on the central plains and remained on the ground sdme days, an event 


which had not occurred for 13 years. The average rainfall over the whole island was 2545 
‘inches. (A. Bruce Jackson. 
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Malta? 

‘The civil population of Malta on April 1, 1912, was estimated at 215,332, as against 
215,398 on the corresponding date of roxx. ‘The total number of births in the two years 
was 7211. The birth rate in 1911-12 was 33.49 as compared with 36.12 per thousand 
in the previous year. The total number of deaths was 5286, as compared with 4612 in 
1gto-11.". The death rate of the civil population in 1915-12 was 24.42 per thousand, 
as against 21.42 in 1910-11. The general state of health in the island during the year 
was satisfactory, except for an extensive epidemic of measles and some cases of cholera. 
Cholera broke out in an encampment which was formed to shelter refugees from the war 
in Tripoli. There were 116 cases, 85 of which proved fatal. ‘The preventive measures 
taken were successful in stamping out the disease. 

Agriculture.—The total area of land under cultivation in 1911-12 was 41,866 acres, while 
the area of uncultivated land was estimated at 4707 acres, The total area under cereals 
was T3444 acres, The total yield of cereals including wheat, barley and mischiato (a 
mixture of both) was 22,457 quarters. The area under beans and other pulse was 2004 
acres, with a total yield of 3902 quarters. The atea planted with potatoes was 4147 acres 
and the tota! yield was 448,454 cwts. Cummin seed was planted on 1594 acres. The 
total yicld amounted to 11,430 cwts. The total quantity of oranges, lemons and mandarines 
gathered is estimated at 176,000 dozen. The acreage of land under cotton was 1100 acres; 
the total yield was 187,340 Tbs. The average price obtained was Gid per tb, ‘The quantity 
exported was 122,041 ibs: of this 22,015 1b were exported to the United Kingdom. 

Finance and Trade.—The revenue for 1911-12 amounted to 114 and the expen- 
ditures £467,783. The total expenditure on the garrison (including Militia) was f511.649- 
In 1910-11 the expenditure was fpe,033. The total declared value of goods imported, 
exclusive of bullion and specie and of goods i: for transhipment was £2,413,687. 
The total declared value of goods exported (exclusive of transhipments) was £750,422. 

Shipping.—The number of British steamers which called during 1911-12 was 997, ton- 
nage 2,219,643. The number of foreign steamers was 1427, tonnage 1,871,595. 

Royal Commission.—In 1911 a Royal Commission sat to enquire into the unsatis- 
factory economic condition of the island and as to the best means to restore its prosperity, 
The conditions show a financial deficit, a decline in the shipping trade and an increasing 
population above the economic capabilities of the island. Malta has suffered severely 
from the gradual reduction of the Imperial garrison, naval and military, since 1902 
—a reduction which includes two battalions and six battleships. Moreover, the fleet 
has for the past few years been more or less frequently absent from Malta, and it is 
estimated that this absence means a loss to the island of at least {1000 a day. On the 
whole the reduction of the garrison must mean a loss to the industries of Malta of not 
less than £400,000 annually. ‘The financial position is now such that while the govern- 
ment expenditure continually increases, the revenue diminishes. 

In 1906 when the Admiralty works were completed, the extra demand for labour which 
had arisen a few years before ceased and there began the growth ‘of unemployment from 
which Malta is now suffering and which has been aggravated by a rapid increase in popula- 
tion. The former prosperity depended to Les extent upon Imperial expenditure in 
connection with the fortifications and military and upon the expenditure of the garri- 
sonand the fleet. In 1905, 9175 men were employed in the Naval establishment as compared 
with 5181 in 1911, while the reduction of employment under the War department has also 
betn considerable. The demand for Maltese lace has tly fallen in recent years, 
owing to the competition of machine made lace, chiefly from Germany. It has been eug- 
gested that a government agency for the sale of genuine Maltese lace should be established. 

The Commission, composed of Sir Francis Mowatt (chairman), Mr. Russell Rea, 
Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers and Mr. D. L. H. Baynes (secretary), emphasized in 
their report the fact that the difficulties, both financial and economic, from which Malta 
is at present suffering, can be traced almost entirely to the growth of her population 
without a corresponding increase in the means of subsistence, no alteration in the 
system of taxation or other measure serving as more than a temporary palliative. The 
Commission also refers to the density of population and the impossibility of providing 
adequate employment by the development of existing industries or by the introduction 

2 See EB. xvii, $07. 
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of new ones. This condition is yearly intensified by the high birth rate, and thus the 
standard of living tends continually to fall and poverty to increase. 

The Commission makes the following recommendations among others:—that in view 
of the importance of the agricultural industry to Malta this department should be de- 
veloped and placed under an officer who would give his whole time to the work; that a 
committee should be appointed to conduct a thorough investigation into the expenditure 
of the government and to report what economies can be effected; that the scale and 
amount of expenditure on public works extraordinary should be cut down; that the 
‘annual contribution of {5000 paid to the Imperial government in aid of military services 
should be discontinued or that alternatively the island government should be authorised 
to charge a fair rent for all sites or buildings required by the Army or Navy for purposes 
other than fortifications; that the tax on imported grain should be reduced by half, the 
revenue thus lost being made up by increases in the duties on imported tobacco, beer, 
and sugar, and the liquor license duties, and by the imposition of a general ad valorem 
duty on imported articles at present untaxed; and that information with regard to 
opportunities for emigration should he made readily accessible. 

Legislation.—Twelve ordi! passed by the C it of Government during 1911. 
The Hone important Of these selate to_ehe macagement aad regslstion of custorse, the 
criminal laws and the manufacture of spirit and artificial wine in ‘he island, 

Educatton.—There are 101 day schools and 42 night schools. The enrollment in the day 
schools in September 1911 was 19,282. The night schools were attended by 2666. pupils. 
The strength of the teaching staff during the year was 766. The total cost of the element- 
ary schools was {28,265. An average of 175 students attended the secondary schoo! for 
girls. The average daily attendance in the secondary school for boys was 66. The daily 
average number of students in the Lyceum was 484. The average number of students 
who attended the University was 149, as against 222 in the previous year. 

On January 24, 1912, the islands were visited by King George V and Queen Mary, who 
remained from the 24th till the 27th and received an enthusiastic reception. 

Chmate-—The meteorological returns show a mean temperature for the year of 63.02° F. 
‘The total rainfall was 24230 inches. Earthquakes were felt locally on September > 
October 16, and November 15, 1911. (A. Bruce Jackson.. 
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British East Africa comprises (1) the East Africa Protectorate, (2) the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, (3) the Sultanate of Zanzibar. The first two are administered through the 
Colonial Office and in status closely approximate to crown colonies. The Sultanate of 
Zanzibar is a protected State, its affairs being supervised by the Foreign Office, The 
East Africa Protectorate by itself is popularly known as “ British East Africa,” but all 
three protectarates come strictly under the designation. 

The East Africa Protectorate.—In 1912 the white population of the East Africa 
Protectorate was about 4,000; the Indian about 20,000, The native population was 
estimated at 4,000,000. The period 1909-12 witnessed a great development in the 
Highlands, that part of the protectorate suited for permanent occupation by Europeans, 
The area so available does not exceed Ireland in size. Nairobi, the capital, had (1911) 
14,000 inhabitants (800 whites, 3,000 Indians). It contains handsome public and 
private buildings. A wireless telegraphy station was erected in 1912. The whites are 
almost wholly engaged in agriculture, including dairy farming and stock raising. Sisal 
hemp, black wattle (for tanning) and coffee are the chief products. Wheat, barley, 
maize, vegetables and cotton are also cultivated. Besides cattle, sheep and pigs, there 
are ostrich farms, During 1907-10, 62,000 acres of freehold and 1,718,000 of leasehold 
Jand were taken up; 1,141,000 being for grazing. Large areas near the coast have been 
planted for coco-nuts, rubber, tobacco, &c. The only mineral exploited is carbonate 
of soda, but coal was found in 1911 near the railway at Mackinnon Road Station. 

Excludi vernmi and specie exports rose In value from £515,000 in 1907-8 
to Sees aan ent stores any cotton goods, foodstuffs and agricul Bier eplements) 
in the same period rose from {799,000 to £5,000346. In 1911 60% of the importa came 


from the United Kingdora or British possessions and 10% from Germany. Of the exports 
1 See E. B. iv, 601 ef seg. 
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40% went to the United Kingdom; Fraace, Germany and the United States taking nearly 
all ‘the remainder in about equal proportions. The revenue rose from £485,000 in 1908-9 
to over £700,000 in 1911-12. In the same period fiture was approximately {£700,000 
each year. Up to 1912 grants in aid were made by the British treasury, the amount so 
found. in 1910-11 being £130,000, In 1912 the Protectorate became self-supporting. 

‘Traffic on the Uganda rail lway increased very rapidly, as a result of the greet agricultural 
development in Uganda as as in the East Africa Protectorate. The t tonnage 
handled advanced irom 60,000 tons in 1909-10 to 77,000 tons in Agree and 100,000 tons 
in 1911-12. In 1912 nearly half a million pa: were carried; double the number of 
three years Previously. A new railway, 93 miles long, starting from the U; railway 282 
miles fombasa was built in 1911-12 to the Magadi Soda Lake, which lies towards the . 
German frontier. It is owned by the company exploiting the soda, but worked by the 
government. Another railway (30 m. was built from Nairobi N.E. to the Thika 
river, opening up one of the best parts of the Highlands. The Imperial government made 
in 1912 2 loan of £780,000 towards railway improvements and the provision of a deep Water 
pier at Kilindini, “On July 2, 1912 Mc. Hf. A. F, Currie, CMG. (b. 1866), who had ‘been 
manager of the Uganda Railway since 1903, died. _He was aucceeded (in Oct.) by Mr. H. B. 
Taylor, Superintending Engineer, Indian State Railway. 

‘The oF ten years since the first settler (Lord Delamere, the 3d baron) made the 
HHighlatels tus home baa prowed (eat cllswate and ecll sdmicatiy sult the Europes oicistira: 
tion, The bulk of the farm work is done by the pet, a race which has distinct aptitude 
for agriculture. The settlers were largely recruited from the upper and middle classes of 
England, and by the end of the decade the Highlands were furnished with churches, schools, 
roads, race courses, fenced farms and substantial farm houses, newspapers, etc. 








Sir J. Hayes Sadler, the governor, was in July 1909 succeeded by Sir Percy Girouard, 
He achieved the somewhat difficult task of working in harmony with the white settlers, 
who chafed under crown colony administration and the long delays in obtaining land 
grants. In September rorx the indignation of the whole white community was roused 
by the deportation of Mr. Galbraith Cole (a pioneer settler and brother-in-law of Lord 
Delamere) by order of the British Colonial Secretary. Mr. Cole, after vainly seeking 
protection from native stock thieves, shot dead a Kikuyu caught sheep stealing who 
attempted tg escape. Tried at Nairobi for murder the jury had acquitted Mr. Cole with- 
out leaving the box. One result of this episode was an endeavour by the administration 
to afford the settlers better protection. On July 17, 1914 the resignation was announced 
of Sir Percy Girouard, who had accepted an offer to join the engineering firm of 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., in England. Mr. H. C. Belfield, the new governor, who 
had served for 25 years in the Malay States, reached East Africa in October 1912. 

Uganda.—The delimitation of the western and south-western frontiers of the Ugan- 
da protectorate, where they adjoin Belgian Congo and German East Africa, was com- 
pleted in ror2. As a result a large tract of country north of Lake Kivu was brought 
under British administration while that part of the protectorate west of Lake Albert was 
handed over to Belgium, The area of the protectorate is now given as 117,681 sq. m. 

At the 1911 census the population was returned at 2,843,325, including an estimate 
of 378,000 for natives in districts not under administrative control. The European 
population was 640 (including 203 government servants and 187 missionaries); Asiatics 
numbered. 2,216 (chiefly traders and clerks). The increase in population, despite the 
ravages of sleeping sickness’ was testimony to the prosperity of the country. The 
Baganda (most of whom are Christians) totalled 558,000, the Banyora, the next largest 
Face, 270,000. Mengo had 32,441 inhabitants, Entebbe, on Victoria Nyanaa, 9,569. 

15 1909-12 wi n development of cotton growing, the firm 

ectatlishiocne of cofce plemations ands general expanion of trade.” Besciee Sotton end 
coffee there is a large trade in chillies and in hides and skins, and in 1911 plantation rubber, 
os apart from wild rubber, fret appeared in the export list: Wheat is grown in Toro ani 
‘on the foot-hills of Mt. Elgon. cultivation of the cotton is almost entirely in the 
hands of natives, the purchasing and collecting being the work mainly of Indians, while the 
inning 2nd exporting is done by European firme, In, i912,,at she result of three year 
Investigation, pure long staple varieties —"Sunflower” and “Allen’s Improved" ~ 

‘See EZ. B. xxvil, 557 et seg. 

2 By 1910, in which year the deaths from the disease were 1,546, sleeping sickness had 
been got under control. 
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were substituted for the hybrids previously cultivated. The value of the cotton crop, 
Faces in 1908-9, was £165,000 in 1910-11 and over £250,000 in 1911-12. The imports 
merchandise only) rose in value from £288,000 in 1909-10 to £s47-000. in 1910-11, and 
exports increased from £225,000 to £340,000. In 1909-10 revenue (including a grant in aid 
of £103,000) was £268,000; in 1910-11 it was £287,000 though the grant in aid was reduced 
ure in the two years was {£240,000 and £252,000. 
ear the Ripon Fails, along the Victoria Nile was completed to 
mber 1911. It cost £170,000. This railway connects with 
a steamer service on Lake Kioga and opens up Bukedi, where a rich soil and a well defined 
dry season provide exceptional opportunities for cotton growing. In 1912 the Imperial 
parliament voted £100,000 for the provision of metalled roads suitable for motor traffic in this 
region. A railway from Port Bell to Kampala (20 m.), built 1912, marked the beginning of 
trunk line from the Victoria to the Nyanza. 






The Baganda continue to prove themselves a most progressive type of negro. Some 
8,000 are in government service; over 32,000 of their children were in Anglican schools 
alone in 1911. The native government is in the hands of Sir Apolo Kagwa, K.C.M.G., 
and two co-regents. The Kabaka (king), Daudi, was 16 on August 8, 1912. 

In March torr Mr. F. J. Jackson, C.B., succeeded Capt. H. E. S. Cordeaux (who was 
appointed to St. Helena) as governor of Uganda. Jackson had played an important 
part in bringing Uganda under British protection and since 1889 had served continuous- 
ly either in Uganda or in the East Africa Protectorate. 


Zanzibar.—The Sultan of Zanzibar, Ali bin Hamud, abdicated November r5, 1911, 
and on December oth his son, Khalifa bin Harub, a child of six, was proclaimed Sultan 
by the British. Ali-bin-Hamud had been educated in Europe and he preferred the 
freer life and wider interests of Europe to his throne. The native administration is 
under the general control of the British Agent—Mr. Edward A. W. Clarke, who succeed- 
ed Mr. Basil S. Cave (appointed consul general at Algiers) in 1909. Capt. F. R. Barton, 
C.M.G., is First minister to the council of regency. 

The population of Zanzibar island at a census taken in 1910 was 114,069, that of 
Pemba being 83,130. Zanzibar city had 35,262 inhabitants. The Arab aristocracy— 
large land-owners—number about 20,000; there are an equal number of British Indians 
and about 300 Europeans. The transhipment of goods to and from the mainland of 
East Africa and the growing of cloves are the main sources of wealth. The value of 
cloves exported in 1910 was £253,000, compared with £330,000 in 1909. In rg11 the 
crop was estimated at {300,000 Copra cultivation is increasing; the export in 1910 was 
£219,000, almost double the figure for 1909. Nearly all the other exports figure also as 
imports; they are goods in transit, Zanzibar has been to some extent replaced by 
Mombasa (British East Africa) and Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga (German East Africa) 
as the distributing centre for Indian and European goods. This is due to the extension 
of direct steamship communication between India and Europe and the mainland of East 
Africa, and to the establishment of equal rates of freights to Zanzibar and the coast town, 
The exports from Zanzibar to the mainland of East Africa, piece-goods, petroleum, rice, 
sugar, &c. received from abroad and transhipped fell in the ten years 1901-1910 from. 
£374,000 to £348,000, In the same period the value of goods received from the main- 
land decreased from £341,000 to £242,000. But Zanzibar retains its position as the 
chief city of East Africa in native estimation; and it remains the headquarters of the 
principal Indian merchants trading with East Africa, and the centre of the dhow traffic 
on the coast. The tonnage of vessels clearing the port in 1910 was 682,000; the external 
trade was valued at £2,026,000. The British proportion of the trade declined from 55% 
in 1908 to 47% in 1910, Customs revenue in 1910 was £107,000; the total revenue 
£181,000 and the expenditure £192,000. 

See the Colonial Office reports on East Africa Protectorate and on Uganda, and the 
Consular reports on Zanzibar; Lord Cranworth, 4 Colewy in the Making (London, rgt2); 
Ward and Miligan, Handbook of British East Africa (Nairobi and London, 1912); ohn 
Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911). {F. Ro Cana.) 


1 See E. B, xxviii, 957 of seg. 
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BRITISH SOMALILAND? 

During 1910 the British troops were withdrawn from the interior of Somatiland. 
‘The arrangements made for organist the tribes in the protectorate and providing them 
with arms for defence against the Mi Mahommed—the “Mad” Multah—led only to 
inter-tribal fighting and anarchy, The Mullah remained in Italian territory, and in Oc- 
tober 1912 was officially reported to be suffering from an incurable disease. 

The revenue for the years 1909-12 ied from & 000 to £32,000; the expenditure, 
ane in 1909-10 (owing to mil itary operations), dropy in 1911-12 to £74,000. 
Debcits are met by grants. The t: was valued at £490,000 in 1909-10 and £484,000 
in 193-12. 

ums (Arabic, myrrh, etc.), hides and skins, ghee, coffee and pearls are the chief exports. 
The decrease of trade between Zaila and ‘continued owing to the competition of the 
railway from Jubiti. The pearl fisheries at Zaila increased in value. Berbera was pl 
in wireless telegraphy communication with Aden in 1911. 

Mr. H. A. ba C.M.G., who became commissioner of the protectorate in 1911, had 
served in Somaliland since 1905. 

See the Colonial Office Reports, and R, E. Drake-Brockman, Britsh Somaliland. (London, 


1912). . R. Cana ) 
NYASALAND* 

The Period rele ‘was one of prosperity in Nyasaland. The population ia ton was, 
natives 969,183, (as against 927,355 in 1907), Europeans 766, Asiatics 481. natives 

wed both peaceful and contend. ‘Witchcraft and trial by ordeal were rendered illegal 
in 1911. Sleeping sickness slowly extended despite every effort to arrest it. The spread 
of the tsetse fly involved the closing of many roads to animal transport. This difficulty is 
being met by the construction of metalfed roads along which motor vehicles can ply, but of 
the 5,156 miles of road in the Protectorate in 1911, only 23 miles—between Blantyre, the 
chief commercial centre, and Zomba, the administrative capital--were macadamised. 

The external trade of the Protectorate in 1910-11 amounted to £368,000 and in 1911-12 
to £446,000. To the United Kingdom in 1911-12 went produce valued at {179,000 and 
from it came goods valued at £194,000. The cultivation of coffee, at one time Nyasaland’s 
staple product, gradually diminished since 1899-1900. In 1 10 the export of coflee was 
valued at £15,500; in 1910-11 it had dropped to under {7,000. In 1911-12 it rose to 

‘16,000, a temporary increase due to exceptionally suitable weather conditions. Cotton 
£49,000) was the chief export in 1910-11, having more than doubled in i. Owing 
to late export of part of the crop there was a drop in 1911-12 to £58,000. Tobacco exports 
were {42,000 in 1910-11 and {53,000 in 1911-12, Rubber exports in 1911-12 were £10,000 

A great obstacle to the expansion of trade was the inadequate communication with the 
outer world, due to the persistent diminution of water in the lower Shiré so that steamers 
ascending the Zambezi were f juently unable to reach Port Herald, whence a railway runs 
to Blantyre. During 1912 the imperial Government arranged to extend the railway south 
from Port Herald to the Zambezi; the line to be continued eventually to Beira. In October 
1912 the Portuguese government signed a contract with a Belgian group of financiers for 
the building of the of the line from Beira to the Zambezi. 

The revenue of the Protectorate was £94,980 in 1910-11 and for3s6 in 1911-12, Ex. 

ure was £112,369 in 1: tand {1 in 1911-12, Deficits are made irom 
pendit £112,369 iglo-11 and £118,070 in 1911-12. Dehcits made gaod ft 
the British treasury. The institution in 1911 of a land tax of one halfpenny an acre per 
annum on all lands held by non-natives became a valuable source of revenue, The tax 
on native huts was raised inten from 3s to 4s and from 6s to 8s for “‘Jow and high” grades 
respectively. The tax yielded in 1911-12 £50,900. 

Sir Alfred Sharpe (b. 1853), who had served in official capacities in Nyasaland since 1891, 
and had governed the Protectorate since 1897, retired in 1910. He was succeeded by Sir 
'W. H. Manning (b. 1863), the officer who raised the Central Africa regiment and commanded 
the Somaliland Field Force in 1902-9 (see E. B. xxv, 82a), and who from, January to No- 
vember 1910 was Commissioner of that Protectorate. (FR. Cana.) 


MAURITIUS* 
‘The population of Mauritius at the census of 1911 was 368,791, a decrease of 2,232 
compared with 1901. Males exceeded females by 22,000. Port Louis, the capital, 
had a pop. of 50,060, a decrease of 2,680. As Mauritius hs an area of only 716 sq. miles, 
the density of population—514 per sq. mile—is one of the greatest in the British Empire. 
Indian immigrants and their Acieatiota constituted about 70% of the total population, 
while the negro Eye had almost disappeared. The dependencies had 6,690 inhabitants in 
t911Modriguez, the largest (area 42 eq. miles), had a population of 4,829. 
‘itive continues to yield practically nothing for export besides the products of the 
E. B, xxv, 381. 
E. B. iv, 595 ef seg. (“ British Central Africa). 

Vwute Sos, B. xvi gig eg. 
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sugar cane. Moreover it produces little else for home consumption. Dependent on a single 
Industry: the colony suffere when that industry is depressed. Owing to the high price 
fetched by sugar the colony during 1910-12 attained however a sounder position than it had 
held for years’ The value of imports in 1909 was £1,800,000; in 1910 it had increased to 
£2,233,000. Exports in 1909 were valued at $295.00 and in 1910 at £2,435,000. About 
79% of the total imports came from the United Kingdom and British Possessions, ta whom 
went nearly 99% of the exports. . 

‘The sugar crop of 1910-11, exclusive of sugar for local consumption, was 214,372 tons 
(metric) as compared with the “‘record” 1909-10 crop of 246,560 tons; the value was {2,000,- 
ooo. Over 144,000 acres, one-third of the whole area of the island, were in 1910 under 

x cultivation. There were at the eame time sixty-two sugar factories working. The 
colony's three largest customers for sugar were in sia: British facia, 146,510 tons (metric); 
the United Kingdom, 47,316 tons, and Cape Colony, 19.137 tons. Great improvements 
have been made in the manufacture, and steam ploughs have been introduced for work in 
the cane-fields, but much of the land under cultivation ts rocky and hand lebour has not been 
superseded. Alve-fibre and vanilla are the only other exports Shane lows. Imports of om Save 
increased considerably, although locally-grown tea has been found very satinfactory, and 
nearly {60,000 worth of culinary oils, etc., was imported in 1910 notwithstanding that the 
soil and climate are eminently suited to the cultivation of oil-bearing plants and trees. 
Experiments in the cultivation of cotton have been made. 

e revenue for the financial year 1909-10 was £720,000, considerably exceeding that 
of any previous year. The expenditure was £630,000. In 1910-11 the revenue was £742, 
000, and the expenditure £638,500. ‘The net debt of the colony in 1911 was {£1,296,000. 

Sir Cavendish Boyle (6. 1849), after serving as Governor of Mauritius for eight years, 
retired in 1911, He was succeeded by Major John Robert Chancellor (b. 1870), an officer 
who had served with distinction in the Tira! Expedition (1897-98) and in other campaigns, 
and who had been Secretary to the Imperi: nce Committee. 

See A. Walter, 1911 Census Report (Port Louis, 1912); and Report of the Mauritius Royal 
Comunission (Cd, 5186) issued in 1910, a valuable guide to the economic condition of the 
colony, {F. R. Cana.) 

SEYCHELLES' 


‘The population of Seychelles at the r9r1 census wag 22,691 (148 per sq. m.) of whom only 
2,159 were not born in the islands; the increase in ten years was 3,454, or 18 per cent. 85 
per cent are Roman Catholics. 

The value of exports in 1911 fell to £126,867 from fis, in 190 and imports were 
(90,126 as against £98,460 in the previous year. ‘The United Kingdom and British 
‘ossessions took about a quarter of the total. France, with purchases to the extent of 

17,000, was the colony's best customer. The chief article of export was copra, valued at. 

1,000, guano: (£43,800) coming second. It is estimated that at the present. rate of exploit- 
ation the supplies of guano will not last beyond 1920. Vanilla ( £15,533) was spoilt by un- 
seasonable rainfall, and the crop was one of the smallest on record since 1907, when the 
value of the harvest was nearly £67,000. Cinnamon bark comes fourth on the list; the 
trees were introduced during the French rule about 1 775 but their cultivation was abandoned 
almost immediately and the trees spread through the forest and were neglected until 1908. 
A ton of tortoise shell was exported to London and Paris. Experiments have been made in 
the rearing of young turtles from the oe in enclosed areas. ye tures or more quickly 
in confinement and the weight of the shell is proportionately greater. lost of the imports 
came from the United Ki and British Possessions, the total for 1911 being £74,067 
as against £16,047 from other countries. The chief import was rice, which India supplied 
io te sales 1.6.3 3. Methods of agriculture have been improved, and coco-nut 
plantations in particular show the results of more scientific treatment. Many thousands 
of seedlings have been planted out from the seeds of rubber trees growing in Seychelles, and 
fa torr mbber appeared for the ret tine as an export. 

‘he revenue in 1911 was $35,333 and the expenditure £5435, 

In October 1912 Mr. W. E. Davidson (b. 1859), who me Governor of Seychelles in 

1904, was appointed Governor of Newfoundland, and Lieut-Col. C. R. M. O’Brien (b. 1859), 
‘clonial Secretary of the Gambia (who had served with distinction throughout the Anglo. 

Boer War 1899-1903), was made Governor. (F. R. CANA.) 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
In West Africa the British colonies and protectorates form separate governments 
directly dependent upon the Colonial Office in London. They are (1) the Gambia; (2) 
Sierra Leone; (3) the Gold Coast, with Ashanti and the Northern Territories; (4) S. and 
N. Nigeria. In every part of British West Africa the outstanding features of the period 
3910-12 Were practically unbroken public peace and a remarkable development of trade 
1 See E. B. xxiv, 751 et seg. 
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and improvement of means of communication. But the need of securing the natives in 
the unfettered enjoyment of their lands, as a condition necessary for the permanent 
prosperity of each of the colonies and protectorates, led to the appointment (June 26, 
1912) of a Committee by the Colonial Secretary (Mr. L. Harcourt) to consider the laws 
relating to the transfer of land in British West Africa, with a view to seeing how far it 
was feasible to extend the system adopted in N. Nigeria, where the whole of the country 
is held in trust for the native inhabitants. Sir Kenelm Digby was appointed Chairman 
of the Committee, whose members included Sir F. M. Hodgson, an ex-Governor of the 
Gold Coast, and Mr. E. D, Morel, well known for many years’ persistent advocacy of 
native rights on the Congo and elsewhere in tropical Africa. 

Gambia.\—The census taken in 1911 showed that the population of the Island of St. 
Mary at the mouth of the Gambia, on which is built Bathurst, the capital, was 7,700, 
compared with 8,807 in xgor. The population of the protectorate, mainly Jolloff and 
Mandingo, was 138,401, or 15,000 fewer than was estimated for 1907. In rgrx for the 
third successive year the revenue ({86,454) exceeded previous records, the expenditure 
being £71,390. In r9r0, for the first time, the value of the trade reached over a million 
sterling, the figure being £1,134,460; and in torr it rose to £1,499,000, imports being 
valued at £807,000 and exports £682,000, ‘The ground-nut industry is the main occupa- 
tion of the people, and while it continues so lucrative the efforts of the Administration 
to widen the basis of prosperity meet with little success. In the five years 1907-11 the 
value of the crop varied from £245,000 to #437000 Gott tonnage 47,000). 

Consisting ¢ of a narrow strip of land on either side of the lower ambit the protectorate 
is hemmed in by French West ‘Airica, and the commerce( though not the s ola) i is largely 
inthe hands of Freech firma extabitshed at Bachurst, he trade in proud mats fo aoe 
wholly with France, and in 1911 84.8 p.c. of the exports (excluding specic) went to France 
and her Colonies, The British Empire took 6.3. p.c. and Germany 5.6. Len ae had 
also about 45 45 Pe of the ‘Sr oom trade, Great Britain stat next with about 3¢ 

In September 1911 Sir coree Denton (b. jest who ma ‘adminlatosed ite Gambia for 


nearly elever retired, He was succeeded by Col, Sir H. L. Galway (b. 1859). 
», The Gombia gondon, 1912), te ‘cacellent m monoy graph bya reared official; 
Sir G. Denton, “ Twenty Three rs in Lagos and the Gambia, ‘nl. African Soc., Vol. 


xd (1912); and the ‘Anoual Reports ‘esued by the Colonial Office. 

Sierra Leone.*—By a treaty with Liberia signed on the aust of January ro1r, the 
south-eastern district of Sierra Leone lying south of the Morro river was ceded to the 
Republic in exchange for the district of Kanre Lahun (see map in E. B. xi, 204). Im- 
mediately north of the Anglo-Liberian frontier the Anglo-French boundary underwent. 
a modification (exchange of notes July 6, rg11), resulting in the transference to Sierra 
Leone from French Guinea of a narrow strip of territory with an area of r25 sq.m. ‘The 
census of rgrz gave the population of the Colony at 75,572, while that of the Protectorate 
was estimated at 1,327,560. The figures for the chief tribes were: Mendi 442,000, 
Sherbro 107,000, both pagan; Timini 347,000, Limba 110,000, Konnoh 61,000, the last 
three Moslem {more or less). The European population was 650 (as against 309 in 
1901), while the Syrians (who have obtained a considerable share of the petty trade of 
the country) had increased from 47 in 1901 to 175. Freetown, the capital, and one of 
the finest ports in West Africa, had s population of 34,090, There has been a general 
increase both in commerce and in agriculture, but the primitive and wasteful methods of 
farming adopted by the natives are leading to the disappearance of the dense forest lands 
—with unfortunate results, especially on the mountain slopes and tops, where in two 
years virgin forest may be turned into bare rock (see “ Forestry” by Mr. G. B. Haddon 
Smith in the Colonial Office report on Sierra Leone for 1910.) The first step towards 
one reservation of forest hot was made in ror1. 

‘The commercial prosperity of Sierra Leone continues to be bound ba Pair the products 
of the oil palm Coveencng 1 72 pe. of of the domestic sin 1911, _ Next in importance 
comes the Kola nut, a universal article of diet among the natives of West Africa; scarcely 
any of the nuts reach Europe. In the five years 1907-11, the value of the exports rose fram 
& to £3008 300,000; that of that of tre he imports from ,000 to £1,267,000, The total revenue 
ar tg tege! from £359,000 to. £457,000, the corresponding figures for 

pera 1 See E. B. xxv, 54 ef sag. 
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expenditure bei: ,000 to £432,000. At the close of 1921 the colony had a funded debt 
of §:285,000, ng, £345,000 oe ‘Rive of the import trade in 1911 was 75%; of the export 
trade'24%, Germany ranks first (30%) in the export trade, as a result of the gravitation 
of the patm kernel trade to Hamburg, where there are large factories with the most modern 
machinery for extracting the oil from the kernels and making use of the waste products. 
The shipping statistics for 1911 showed a total tonnage of 1,246,000, 68 % being British, com- 
pared with a tonnage of 993,000 in 1910 when the British percentage was 77% The German 
tonnage rose from 15:55 in 1910 to 18.67 in 1911. 

‘The expansion of trade depends largely on opening up new oil palm districts, and as the 
tsetse fly renders animal transport impossible attention is directed to other means of Ioco- 
motion. A branch line & mn. Jong) from the main railway, begun in 1910 and completed 
in 1912, runs northward from Boia (S.E. of Freetown), and crossing the Rokell river reaches 
Maiene, the centre of one of the richest palm belts in'the country. The opening up of the 
Hinterland by “feeder roads” also continues. A notable feature in the history of the 
country is the spread of Islam, coupled with a general desire for education. During 1911-12 
a Government Model School was built at Freetown. In districts where Moslem influence 
is strong a high degree of sobriety and of amenability to good order prevails. 

The visit of the Duke of Connaught to Freetown in December 1910, was an event of more 
than ceremonial importance. There were it from the Protectorate chiefs of many 
tribes which had fought hard against British dominion, and the cordial manner in which 
they were received by the uncle of King George has been told in every corner of the country. 
In April tg1x Sir Edward Marsh Merewether (b. 1858), formerly Lieut. Governor of Malta, 

me Governor in succession to Sir Leslie Probyn, transferred to Barbadoes. By the 
death of Dr. E. W. Blyden, at Freetown on February 7, 1912, at the of 80, the British 
Enmpire lost a distinguished negro echolar and official (see £. B. xxv, 56d; and xvi, sare). 
gee the annual reports on Sierra Leone issued by the Colonial Othce: J.T Aliniage, 
“Sierra Leone and its Commercial Expansion," Unied Empire, Vol. 2, 1911; Major R. G. 
Berry, “The Sierra Leone Cannibals," Proc, Ryl. Irish Assn., 1912, 


Gold Coast.\—The census of s911 gave the total population of the Gold Coast, 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories as 1,503,386 equal to 18.7 per square mile. The 
number in the Gold Coast proper was 853,766, in Ashanti 287,814, in the Northern 
Territories, 361,806. In all there were 1,625 Europeans. The increasing prosperity of 
the Gold Coast is shown in the returns of trade and revenue, in the absence of inter-tribal 
disputes, in the development of agriculture, and in marked improvement in sanitation. 

‘The revenue for the financial year 1911, which amounted to £1,111,000, surpassed that 
of all previous years, and exceeded the expenditure by £197,000. “The revenue in 1910 had 
been {1,006,000 and the expenditure (including #3 0 repayment of loans) £924,862. 
The public debt on December 31, 1911, was £2,489,000. The value of the seat trade 
increased from £5,049,000 in 1909, and £6,137,000 in 1910, to {7,576,000 in 1911. The 
imports for 1910 were £3,439,000, for 1911 7 000; the exports for 1910 were £2,697,000, 
for 1913 £3,792,000, an increase of 40%. Cotton goods and spirits are the principal im- 

rts; the Gold Coast in addition =p much machinery and lumber for the mines. 
oa, gold, rubber, and palm oil kernels are the chief exports. The cocoa industry, 
which is enti in native hands, has had a great development. In the two years 1910-11 
the export was almost doubled ia quantity and more than doubled in value. The figures 
for the three years 1 II were: 1909, quantity 45,277,000 Ibs., value £755,000. 1910, 
quantity 50,692,000 Ibs., value £866,000; 1911, quantity 88,987,000 Ibs., value’ £1,513,000. 

The gold mining industry is firmly established. The value of the gold mined? during 
the first ten months of 1912 was {1,215,000 as against {1,069,000 for the whole of 1911, 
which was itself an increase of £313,000 over the figures of 1910. The mines of the Ashanti 
Goldfields Corporation export nearly half the total yield. About 20,000 natives are employed. 
in the mines or in dredging the river beds for alluvial gold, 15, (* of the gold being obtained 
from alluvium, Besides cocoa and gold, rubber, lumber and oil palm products are the chief 
exports. Some 80% of the total trade is with the United Kingdom; but Germany has a large 
share of the shipping, the tonnage of the German ships cleared in 1911 being 438,000, 
British ships 773,000 and French ships 113,000—the tota] tonnage being 1,326,000, 

Sir John Pickersgill (1851-1910), who had been Governor for seven years, retired in 
September 1910, and shortly afterwards died in England. He was succeeded by Mr. 
J. J. Thorburn—who had previously served in Ceylon and Lagos. Mr. Thorburn re- 
tired from the Colonial service in August 1912, and Sir Hugh Clifford (b. 1866), then 
Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, was appointed Governor. During 111, Sir William 
Brandforth Griffith, Chief Justice since 1895, who had done much to codify the colony's 
Jaws, retired and was succeeded by Sir P. C, Smyly, Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, 

1 See Z, B. xxi, 203 ef seq. 
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A new and valuable direction has been given to education by the adoption of s com- 
bined system of literary and technical instruction in every Government assisted primary 
school. A Government Training Institution for teachers and a Technical School have 
been opened at Accra. ‘The new system has the cordial co-operation of the missionary 
societies, on whom has fallen hitherto the bulk of the burden of education. 

The history of Ashanti! has been one of marked development. Much of the success 
of the administration is attributable to the wise guidance of Mr. F. C. Fuller, Chief 
Commissioner since 1905. The Ashanti and allied tribes, having a comparative high 
mentality, have adapted themselves mote readily than was expected to the changed 
conditions following the establishment of British rule, and have become keen agricul- 
turists—cultivating cocoa, rubber and kola nuts. The town of Kumasi (pop. 18,853 
in rgrx, 93 being Europeans and 23 Syrians) is 2 great trade centre and contains many 
handsome buildings, some of them owned by Ashanti chiefs. Christianity is making 
progress—the Christian population in r91r was 6,000—while Islam finds few converts. 

In the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast—an open park-like country for the 
most part—there is a marked improvement in the condition of the people, the last tribe 
to dispute the authority of the British—the Zouaragu—having been subjugated in r910. 
‘The protectorate is purely agricultural and pastoral; the chief exports, which are sent 
mainly to Kumasi, being live stock, shea butter, and dawa dawa. A small amount of 
cotton is raised, The energies of the Government have been largely directed to estab- 
Hishing and maintaining the legitimate authority of the chiefs, the country formerly 
being in an anarchical condition when each man did what was right in his own eyes. 

See the Annual Reports on the Gold Coast, on Ashanti, and on the Northern Territories, 
published by the Colonfal Office, London; Major F. G. Guggisberg, “ Mapping the Gold Coast 
and Ashanti" in Trans. Lsverpool Geo Soc., 1910; Mary Gaunt, Alone wn West rica (Lom 
don, 1912); J. A. Barbour James, The A, ‘ond Other Industral Pos: of the 
Gold Coast (London, 1911); L. P. Bowler, Gold Coast Palaver, London, 1911). 

Nigeria.t~The unification of the protectorates of Southern and Northern Nigeria 
was decided upon early in 1912. Sir Frederick Lugard (2. B. xvii, 115) was selected as 
Governor of both protectorates, succeeding Sir Walter Egerton in S. Nigeria and Sir 
Hesketh Bell in N. Nigeria. Sir Frederick (whose appointment was gazetted on May 
17th) did not arrive in Nigeria till October 1912. In both protectorates there was a 
marked development of trade in the period 1910-12, while the social condition of the 
people underwent rapid changes. The only part of S. Nigeria not brought under 
administrative control by the middle of r912 was a small area in the N.E. corner inhabit- 
ed by Munshis, a wild pagan tribe. 

‘The population of Nigeria is approximately 18,000,000, of whom 2,400 are Europeans, 
‘The census of rotr gave S. Nigeria 7,858,689 inhabitants; and N. Nigeria 8,110,631, but 
9,270,000 is considered a more accurate figure for the northern protectorate. The pop. 
per sq. m. is 98 in S. Nigeria and about 4o in N. Nigeria. Yoruba numbers about 2,000,- 
000; Ihos about 3,000,000. The Ycruba—readiest of all West African tribes to adapt 
themselves to Western civilisation—inhabit the Western Province of S. Nigeria, through 
which the railway from Lagos to the Niger passes. Their chief towns are Ibadan (pop. 
275,000, in 1911), Ogbomosho (80,000), Abeokuta (51,255), Oshogbo (59,821). In 
contrast to the Western Province, where Yoruba is practically the only language, the 
census of rorr revealed in the Central and Eastern provinces of S. Nigeria 57 different 
languages with 82 distinct tribes. In N. Nigeria two to three hundred difiereat lan- 
guages are spoken, Hausa being the widest spread. The only towns of more than 30,000 
inhabitants in N. Nigeria are Kano (39,368 in tor1) and Morin (36,343). 

In S. Nigeria the energies of the administration were chiefly concentrated on sanita- 
tion, the clearing of the network of waterways which form the Niger delta, the building 

vof Heads, and the putting down of inter-tribal disputes, At Lagos, ihe capital (pop, 
73:66 in #9x3), great harbour works were begun to enable steamers dra vitg 24 ft. to lie 
alongside the quay. Large areas of swamp land have been reclaimed at Lagos and 

1 See E. B. ii, 724 ef seg. 1 See E. B. xix, 677 ef sea. 
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Forcados (pop. 3,189), the port for steamers ascending the Niger. Throughout Yoruba- 
Jand increased attention has been paid to education—several technical schools being 
established,—and there is springing up a group of intelligent, thinking men, born and 
educated in Southern Nigeria, who are imbued with love of their country and are de- 
voting themselves to its service, In the Hausa States and Bornu in N. Nigeria—as 
among the Yoruba in S. Nigeria—the administration rules through the native govern- 
ments, The establishment in 1911 of a Beit-el-Mal (State Treasury) in all the Hausa 
Emirates was an important step towards securing purity in the public services. From 
the Beit-el-Mal the native judges and other functionaries receive fixed salaries. At 
the same time the Emirs were given civil lists in lieu of depending upon what share they 
could get from the imposts levied on the people. The Land and Native Rights Ordi- 
nance, 1911, established the system of mative land tenure on an inalienable basis. 

Nigeria, with 80,000 sq. m. of dense forest, still depends mainly upon its sylvan products, 
but since s910 its mineral resources have leapt into importance. The mineral survey of 
S. Nigeria revealed the existence of lignate at Asaba, 15 m. W. of the Niger, and of enormous 
deposits of coal at Udi, some som. fe of the Niger at Onitsha. A aurvey for a railway to 
connect the Udi coalfield with Onitsha was made in 1912. In N. Nigeria the exploitation 
of the tia fields in the province of Bauchi attained large proportions, Mining, which began 
in a small way in 1902, attracted little attention till 1909. Since then aver {3,000,000 capital 
hhas Been invested ia the fel, which w ailuvint-and crvers sume 2.500 Of ms. Eagar of 
tin ore rose from £38,000 in 1909 to £72,000 in 1910, and £181,000 in 1911, In that year 
1,470 tons of tin were exported; from Jan 1st. to July 31, 1912 the export was 1,489 tons 
{value not stated). In October 1912, the Colonial announced that Pending a systemat- 
ic survey of the tin mining area no mining leases or prospectnig licences would be granted 
to new applicants! Rich reefs of galena Carrying 2 considerable silver return have been 
found in the province of Muri, along the middle 3 

The completion of the railway from Paro to Kano in March 1911, d a potent 
factor, not alone in the development of trade, but in its influence on native life and thought. 
In the first year of working the receipts on the Baro-Kano railway came to about {70,000. 
The railway is 3 ft. 6in. gauge and 356 miles long. In 1911 also the railway from Lagos was 
extended till it joined the Northern Nigeria line at Minna (250 miles from Lagos), the Niger 
being bridged at Jebba. Az ft. 6 in. gauge railway was built in 1911 from Zaria, on the main. 
line, eastward to Rahamma, at the foot of the Bauchi Plateau and 4o m. W. of Naraguta, the 
headquarters of the tin field. it is 90 m. tong and cost £2,000 a mile, Like the other Nige- 
lan railways it is State cunal a Ste woe néed iio as 

uring 1909-11 the volume of trade passing throu iigeria rose from £8,600,000 to 

10,588,000, ‘excluding the goods in transit to orto Nevo in Dahomey, In 1910, £546,000, 
and in 1911, £726,000, of the total was credited to N. Nigeria as the value of imports and 
exports commercial firms. Palm kernels, valued in 1911 at £2,574,000, and palm oil 
(£1,656.000), were the chiet exports Rubber and cocoa wee next in importades, "Ths 
export of cocoa in 1911 (9,858,000 Ibs.) showed an increase of 50% over 1910; its value was 
£164,000. Cotton, despite fluctuations in the crops, gave promise of expansion. Cotton 
Cultivation for export also Progressed in Northern Nigeria. Up to 1912 the price fetched 
by native cotton for local manufacture exceeded one penny per Ib., the highest price offered 
by the British Cotton Growing Association. | From N. Nigeria the chief s during 
19ro 1a were palm kernels, shea a puts, rubber, gum andtin. The bulk of the trade of Nigeria, 
as also the shipping, is in Briti gh increasing competition is being met witl 
from German end French firms. ; 5 

In 1911 the revenue of S. Nigeria was £1,956,000, the highest on record. Of this Egrs.000 
was derived from duties on imported spirits, and £307,000 (£130,000 net profit) was railway 
revenue. Expenditure was {1,717,000. On March 31, 1912, the public debt of S. 
Nigeria was {6,471,000. A loan of {5,000,000 was floated in 191T, calls to the end of the 
year being’ £3,223,000. In N. Nigeria in the financial year 1910-11 the total local revene 
was, £275,000 compared with {178,000 in 1908-9. in 1911-12 it was £545,000 (including 
a aum of £196,000 on account of native local administration, the corresponding sum not 
being shown in the 1910-11 statement). The iture in 1910 was £565,000, compared 
with £540,000 in 1908- In 1911-12 it was 7,000. In N. Nig the importation 
of trade spirits is forbidden and the chief source of revenue is the land tax—in reality a pro 
rata property tax—which increased from £124,000, in I to £217,000 in 1911-12. he 
jand revenue is really double the figures given one-half the amount collected being retained 
by the native government for local .) Deficits on the N. Nigeria revenue were met 
by graats in aid from the Imperial government, and as te {70,000 from the S. Nigeria treas- 

1In some districts the presence of was resented. Mr. Campbell, a mining 
engineer, was murdered fa yore rola bt Niakads, Nessaraws, province, by ada pagans 
against whom a small force was sent, the Mada sustaining about 180 casualties. 
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ury, The revenue of the Beit-el-Mai amounted to over {200,000 in the first. year of ita 
institution, {2 N. Nigeria in the Moslem regions (ie. the Hausa States and Bornu) are 
government schools where purely secular education, including crafts and agriculture, is 
iven. Hausa is taught in Roman characters. As among the Yoruba and the Beni of S. 
ligeria the chiefs in N. Nigeria are keenly interested in the schools. - 
See Capt. C. W. J. Orr, The Making of Northern Nigeria (1911); E. D. Morel, Nigeria: 
Tis Peoples and Its Problems, (1911); Major A. J. N. Tremearne, The Tailed Head Hunters 
of Nigeria (1912); C. L. Temple, “ Northern Nigeria," in Geog. Jul. (Aug. 1912); Prof. Wynd- 
ham Dunstan, Nigeria: Mineral Survey {Colonial Reports, miscellaneous nos. 81 
and 83); iP. Falconer, The Geology and Geography oN. Ny eria (1911) and On Horseback 
Throw; figeria (1911); A. F. Calvert, Nigerta and Lis Tin feds (1912) and The Nigerian 
Tin Manuel (1912); Colonial Office Annual Reports on S. and N. Nigeria; S. Nigeria Census 


Reports 1911 1912), . (F. R. Cana.) 
St. Helenat 
__ The population in ort was 3.520 (1,658 males; 1.862 females), Revenue (1910) £91306 
(including a grant-in-aid of £2,360 from the Imperial Exchequer); (1911) £8,622. Expendi- 
ture (1910) {9, (1911) ‘£9,129. The Government flax fibre mille have been workin; 
only intermittently; having been opened in 1907 they were closed in 1910, the supply of lez 
being exhausted, and they have remained so since, except during a few weeks. There is a 
lace school, but it does not support iteelf, Jamestown was visited by §1 ships in 1910 and 
64 in 1911. On October 24, 1910, H.R.H. ‘the Duke of Connaught visited the island, no 
member of the Royal Family having done so since the Duke of Edinburgh in 1860. Capt. 
Se C.M.G., ime governor in 1911 in succession to Lt.-Col. Sir H. 
L, Galway, K.C.M.G., transferred to Gambia. 


Falkland Islands* 

According to the census of 1911, the population, including South Georgia, was 3,275. 
The large increase since 1901 (pop. 2,043) is due to the development of the whaling in- 
dustry. The population in 1911 was thus distributed:—East Falklands and adjacent 
islands, 1,608; West Falklands (including New Island), 664; South Georgia (including 
a shipping population of 563) 1,003—in 1901 it was uninhabited. 

The average number of births during 1908-1912 was $2 and of deaths 18. The average 
density of population waa:— Falkland Islands (6,500 aq. miles) 34; South Georgia {1000 aq, 
miles) 1,003. The total number of males and was 2,370 and gos, respectively or 
an average of only 38.2 females to 100 males, The small population of females is 
due to the large number of men engaged in the whaling industry. In the statistics relating 
to reli liefs 1,821 Bere! are returned as belonging to the Church of England, 71 
astLutherans and 63 as Baptists. Of the total population 2,107 were returned as Britis! 
subjects; 13 of these being naturalised. Of the 1,093 foreigners 980 were natives of Sweden 

iad Norway, the majority of these being engaged in the whaling industry. 

‘With the exception of small government reserves the whole of the land of the colony is 
in the hands of p farmerg. Closer settlement is thus rendered impossible and in Spite 
of the high. wages paid for Iabour there is no opening for new settlers. About one-fifth of 
the colony is composed of peat, but nothing has yet been done to develop it. 

The rainfall registered at Port Stanley during 191z amounted to 37.06 inches as com- 
pared with 27.68 inches in 1910. 

Industries. — farming and whaling continue to be the principal industries. The 
number of sheep in the colony during 1911 was 706,170, which is 18,566 less than in 1910. 
The number of sheep slaughtered in 1911 was 76.315 as against 69,704 in the previous year: 
This increase is ‘partly due to the establishment of two mutton-canning factories, capable of 
dealing respectively with 600 and 300 sheep daily. They began work in r910, employing 
100 men and producing 25,000 tins of preserved meat. " 

‘Whaling round the Falkland Islands was not 20 successful in 1911 as in former years, 
one company producing only a total of 7,400 barrels of oil and 50 tons of whalebone. In 
the dependencies, however, the whaling industry has developed rapidly and appears to be 
wivalling sheep-farming as the mainstay of the colony. In Sonth Coarse ae companies 
are now established and emy 1000 men in their factories ashore and afloat. During 
the 1910-11 whaling season oil and guano were)produced worth £534,715. The South Or 
and the Sandwich Islands were each visited one company, and ten companies held li- 
ences for the South Shetlands and Graham's Land. The total catch from these dependencies 
was 156,770 barrels of oil and 400 tons of whalebone, together worth over’ £468,500, 
The total value of the products during 19t1 was 026 45. The export, of whale oil 
in wee wi tons, valued at £270,762, more double the export in 1910. 

‘rade ling steadily. The exports during 1911 amounted to £471,156 aa com 

1 See H ggiy, 7- 2 See E. B. x, 151. 
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with £308,930 in 1910. The imports were ‘valued at £93,913 08 against £94, 
9 pri Baa are whale oil and wool. Over 4} million #3? ‘wool, valued af fisor 
134, Were sent away in 911, a slight decrease on 1910. The other articles of export ‘are 
at , sheep-skins, hides, seal-skins, whale oil, whalebone, whale plates and tinned meat. 

‘The total general revenue during 1911 amounted to £36,146, exceeding that of 1910 by 
£9.366.__ The total general ex iture amounted to £23,407, an increase of {5,464 over 
a ‘The average excess of ordi revenue over expenditure during 1908-12 was 





ge inary 
.g10, At the end of 1911 ‘the assets of the colony were {167,727, the liabilities 


‘ommunications.—The Pacific Steam Navigation Company's steamers call at Stanley 
on their voyage out to Callao and on their return voyage a fortnight later, thus making a 
monthly communication by letter with England, and fortnightly by cable via Monte Vit 
and Chile, The hitherto isolated state of the colony will’ shortly be terminated by the 
erection of a wireless telegraph station, the tender of. Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany having been a ed for a 5 kilowatt installation capable of communicating at night 
with Buenos Aires or Monte Video. 

The number of sailing vessels that entered inwards in 1911 was 14 with a tonnage of 
12,940; an increase of 6,159 in tom! but no increase in the number as compared with 
190. ‘The number of steamers entering was 64 with a tonnage of 141,929; an increase of 
6 in number but a decrease of 7,192 in tonnage. 

i eress.—Among legal enactments of the T1911 were new regulations con- 
cerning whaling, sealing, and the importation of anit ‘an ordinance dealing with the sale 
of liquor in the Falkland Islands and South Georgia, the imposition of an export duty of 
3d a barrel on whale oil, and a publication of a new edition of the laws of the colony, 

‘The volunteer force on December ery had two officers and 117 non-commissioned 
officers and men, The ‘Boy Scouts’ their first meeting on July 23, 1911. 

The results of the educational year in the government school are satisfactory. .There 
is a further advance in the numbers on the roll, and a considerable improvement in the av- 

attendances. The number of children educated during 1911 was 435. 

‘he new hospital to be erected from a fund subscribed by the colonists as a memorial to 
King Edward Vil was begun towards the end of 911; it will have accommodation for 12 
patients, A new town hall to take the place of the Stanley Assembly Room, recently 
destroyed by fire, is also in the course of erection. 

In ror1 there were only 60 convictions for various offences as against 81 in 1910. 

‘The reports of the medical officers indicate a general improvement in the public health 
of the colony. (A. Bruce Jackson.) 

THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 

The history of the British West Indies is still that of the several colonies, no practica- 
ble scheme for federating the islands, British Guiana and British Honduras, having been 
forthcoming. During 1910-12 steady progress has, however, been made in the direction 
of securing greater uniformity in all matters concerning these colonies. The question 
of closer trade with Canada has helped to bring the various units together. 

‘The preference of 374 per cent given by the Dominion on British sugar had continued 
to attract West Indian produce to the Canadian market; the value of the preference was, 
however, reduced by the privilege given to the best refiners of Canada for three years 
from 1909 of importing at the British preferential rates two tons of sugar for every ton 
of Canadian beet refined, and by the further privilege extended to the Canadian refiners 
generally in the same year of importing foreign sugar to the amount of 20 per cent of 
their requirements, on the terms of the British preference, in view of an alleged combina- 
tion of the West Indian producers to raise prices. In August 1909 a Commission con- 
sisting of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Hon. William Stevens Fielding, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Paterson, Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, M.P. (now Lord Islington), and 
Sir Daniel Morris, with Mr. H. R. Cowell as Secretary, was appointed to enquire into 
the question of trade relations between Canada and the West Indian colonies. The 
terms of reference included improvement of transportation and telegraphic communica- 
tion, The Commissioners visited Canada in September 1909 and the West Indian colo- 
nies in January 1910. Evidence was also taken in London. In their Report they 
warmly advocated the establishment of reciprocal trade arrangéments between Canada 
and the West Indies, and the improvement of steamship and telegraphic communica- 
tion. With regard to steamship communication, they advocated the establishment of 
a service between the West Indies and the Mother Country vie Canada, but this did not 
commend itself to the West Indian colonies, and the scheme was dropped in favour of 
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direct steamship communication. In April 1910 conference of delegates from British 
Guiana and the West Indian islands (the Bahamas, Jamaica and Grenada excepted) 
met at Ottawa, and an agreement was arrived at on the basis of the grant of mutual 
preferential terms on the principal articles of import into the West Indies from Canada, 
and vice versa. During 1912 the agreement was approved by the Legislatures of all 
the West Indian colonies concerned, and by the Imperial government. A resolution 
approving of it was passed by the Dominion House of Commons in November 1912. 

Since 1905, when the transatlantic mail contract was abandoned, the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company had carried the transatlantic mails on a poundage basis. In 
1910 the Company gave notice to terminate the arrangement, and in November the 
direct service ceased, causing much inconvenience and loss to trade, On November 18th 
an intercolonial conference was held in Barbados, and the West India Committee strong- 
ly urged upon the Imperial Government the need for a mail subsidy. The government 
at last agreed to offer a subsidy of £40,000, and a contract was entered into with the 
Royal Mail Company for a transatlantic service to run until 1917 or concurrently with 
the intercolonial service (conducted for a subsidy of £25,000 payable half by the Imperial 
Government and half by the colonies served) for a subsidy of £63,000, to which Trinidad 
contributes £16,300, Barbados {4000 and British Guiana £2700. Under the new serv- 
ice, which was inaugurated in torr, Trinidad succeeded Barbados as headquarters and 
port of transhipment for the intercolonial steamers. In xgzz the direct service carried 
on since rgox by the Imperial Direct West India Mail Service between Avonmouth and 
Jamaiea under contract with the Imperial and Jamaica Governments ceased, the sub- 
sidy of £40,000 not being renewed, In the same year the Imperial Government discon- 
tinued the subsidy of £13,500 to the mail service between Canada and the West Indies, 
which is now conducted by the Dominion alone. 





Tay Leewaro Istanps* 


« 

The census of 19%x disclosed the population of the islands constituting this colony 
to be as follows: Antigua 32,265; Barbuda 775; St. Kitts 26,283; Nevis 12,945; Anguilla 
4075; Dominica 33,863; Montserrat 12,196; Redonda 120; Virgin Islands 5562. Dur- 
ing the financial year 1910~11 there were 4649 births and 3456 deaths. Of births 1762 
were legitimate and 2,887 or 62 per cent illegitimate. The death rate of the Colony is 
conspicuously low, Montserrat enjoying the minimum with 13.15 per 1000, Next in 
order come Anguilla (14.64), the Virgin Islands (15), Barbuda (18), Nevis (23.62), 
Dominica (23.99), Antigua (27.38) and St. Kitts (29.37). 


Sugar is the chief industry, and the principal source of revenue in Antigua and St. Kitts. 
Antigua during 1910-11 exported 13,488 tons (6397 tons of 96° grey crystals and 7091 tons 
muscovado), The central factory at Guntl 's (Antigua) manufactured 5400 tons of 
crystals, and Bendal’s Factory 1015 tons. nsions at Gunthorpe's during the year 
increased its manufacturing capacity to about 8000 tons of grey crystals in a crop. Con- 
sequently more estates have ‘abandoned the muscovado e835 and now sell canes to the 
factory. The quantity of peasants’ canes purchased in Antigua was 7718 tons as against 
4579, in 1909, t] peice paid averaging 328 1d pet ton in 19x0 as against 9s 6d a ton in the 
previous year, In St. Kitts a central factory has been established, with a maximum output 
of 19,000 tons of crystals. Further extensions of the central factory system, the success of 
which has been 90 pronounced, are also contemplated. In the cotton industry during 19t0- 
11 prices fell somewhat from the high figures prevailing during the previous year, and trade 
depression in England early in 1911 also affected the mab, Freut the cukivatore’ wendpetat, 
however, yields gave no cause for disappointment. The area planted was extended and there 
‘was comparative freedom from insect pests, a freedom not enjoyed by sugar planters, who 
were handicapped to a certain extent on this account. In the Presidency of Antigua, where 

acres—an increase of 215—were cultivated, the average return amounted to 173 Ib of 

int per acre. In St. Kitts 1600 acres—an increase of 600—were planted, the average yield 

being 200 tb of lint per acre. A like yield was obtained in Nevis (the highest since the island 

turned its attention to cotion), where 1400 acres were cultivated—an increase of 500 acres. 

A similar retaragg reported in the case of Montserrat, which possesses the largest area tinder 

enttor- In the Virgin Islands there is no estates cultivation, the cotton being 
rowers and ginned and exported by the Government, 

1 See |, 371, and allied articles. 
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Ever increasing prosperity attends the cultivation of the lime (ciérus acide var. medica). 
the principal industry of Dominica. In 1910-11 lime crop for-the year, 369,000 barrels, 
showed an increase of 85,000 barrels as compared with 1909-10. The export of citrate of 
lime amounted to fies cut. valued at_{16,880—an increase of 1747 cwt. A second citrate 
works was established and the operations of an existing works extended. In Montserrat 
the total export of limes wae valued at {o000. In a minor degree, Antigua, Nevis and the 
Virgin Islands devote attention to this industry. 

“Dominica also exported cacao to the extent of 11,012 cwt. valued at {23,769. Cacao 
also a certain measure of attention in some of the other islands. Dominica has also 
embarked on rubber cultivation, a considerable area having been planted with Hevea brasil- 
iensis. It is estimated that 40,000 plants are already in various stages of growth. 

“The cultivation of coconuts attracts attention in Antigua and Nevis, and in the latter 
island and in Dominica vanilla is receiving notice. 

‘The only manufactures of importance are connected with sugar in Antigua and St. 
Kitts, Nevis and the cultivation of lime in Dominica. In St. Kitts rum is distilled. 

‘The total im were valued at (1909) £471,016, (1910) £541,713; and exports (1909) 





10,800, (1910) 832. The separate for imperts in 1910 were:—Antigua 
170,033; St. Kitts-Nevis, £192,541; Dominica, £190,925; Montserrat, £29,718; Virgin 
islands, £8496, For exports:— Antigua, £196,184; St. Kitts-Nevis, £195,506; Dominica, 





0938293 fontserrat, £30,003; Virgin Islands, £6610. The imports came chiefly from:— 
e United Kingdom, 29.193 in 1910 (an increase of 5.967), British Colonies £102 

(+ Bh 130), and the United States {191,1. {ot frog): exports went chiefly to:— 

the Unised Kingdom, Essay 1,666), British Colonies £271,020 (+ £68,934), and 
nit tes + £51 . 

‘The total revenue was Roe ty 149,670, (1930-11) £164,375 and expenditure (1909- 
10) £149,906), (1910-11) £159,263. ‘The revenue was raised by the respective Presidencies 
in 1910-11 in the following Proporsions: — Antigua 326; St. Kitts-Nevis £52,748; 
Dominica £41,473; Montserrat £12,262; Virgin 1: 566. 

The surplus of assets over liabilities on March 3r, ion amdunted to {5. 545. ‘The 
public debt of the Colony amounted to £273,250; the sinking fund stands at ho, 8. 

There are 24,573 children on the registers of the Government and grant-aided schools of 
the Colony, the average daily attendance being 12,082. There are 7 secondary schools in 
receipt of grants from local funds. The Colony also assists a Moravian Training College 
for females in Antigua, and furnishes an allowance for the training of tocal male students at 
the Mico College, Jamaica. From Imperial funds grants are made towards Antigua and 
St. Kitts Grammar Schools and Dominica Agricultural School. The Presidencies maintain 
in Antigua an industrial school to which boys are sent from each Presidency. 

The total number of persons committed to prison during 1910 was 1144; 3140 offences 

were reported to the police; 1, 458 persons were brought before the magistrates, and the 
summary convictions numbered 6802. Convictions in the Superior Court totalled 39. 
Sir entry Hesketh Bell, K.C.M.G., was appointed Governor of the Leeward Islands in 
1912. The Administrators were: St. Kitts-Nevis, Hon. T. L. Roxburgh, C.M.G.; Domin. 
ica, Hon, L. Douglas Young, C.M.G.; Montserrat, Lt. Colonel |. B. Davidson—Houston, 
C.M.G. (Commissioner); and the Virgin Islands Hon. T. L. H. Jarvis. 


Baitisy Guiana! 

During 1909-12 the Government continued to obtain information with regard to the 
extent and value of the vast forest resources of British Guiana, and an officer of the 
Department of Lands and Mines with special qualifications for the work was appointed 
to make a systematic and detailed examination of the Forest Lands. In 1910-11 the 
Commissioners appointed to enquire into the question of the sea and river defences of 
the colony presented their report. Their recommendations, which included the execu- 
tion and maintenance in future of the sea defences by the Public Works Department. 
and the division of the colony into sea defence districts, were approved by the Combined 
Court, which decided that the cost should be met by the estates, villages and other prop- 
erties within each district, and by the Government in the proportion of $ for the estates, 
villages and other properties, and } from General Revenue. 

The census of April x911 showed a population of 295,713, exclusive of the aboriginal 
Indians in the unfrequented portions of the Colony. During rozo there were 8332 
births registered (27.5 per 1000), a slight decrease on the previous year. Of the births 
so registered, 60.1 per cent were illegitimate. The deaths registered were 10,424 (or 
30§7 more than in the previous year), giving a death rate of 34.4 per thousand. Mor- 
tality among children continues high: 234 per thousand. 

1 See E. B. xii, 676 et seg. 
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‘The acreage devoted to the primcipal products of the Colony stood as follows at the end 
of 1910:—sugar cane 69,736; tice 31,680; cacao 2200; coffee 2546; rubber 1700, coconuts 
Sugar and its by-products constitute 72 per cent of the export of locally grown pro- 
duce, and 64.01 of the total exports. The export for 1910-11 declined by 7579 tons and the 
prices realised were below those of the previous year. The cultivation in certain districts 
‘suffered to such an extent from the ravages of insect pests that it was decided to obtain the 
services of an economic biologist. ‘The experimental cultivation of canes waa continued dur- 
ing the year by the Board iculture, and on the plantations the area planted with vari- 
eties of cane other than Bourbon increased from 50 to 45,484 acres, Excellent rice 
is grown~ largely by East Indians who settle in the colony after the expiration of their 
indentures on the suger plantations. The export, which is absorbed mainly by the British 
‘West Indies, has risen froma a few thousand pounds to a quantity running into seven figures. 
‘There is an enormous area available for rice cultivation, and although the output for 1910-11 
was below that of the previous year, the industry is firmly established. The export of 
cacao fell considerably during ror0-11, but this is explained Principally by an increased local 
consumption of sweets. Rubber as a local industry is still in its infancy. Cultivation is 
being prosecuted vigorously and the Government carries on experimental work. ‘The 
export of coconuts has increased considerably. Cattle rearing is an important branch of 
local industry, and a low estimate gives the number of cattle as 71,500. 
‘In 1910-11 the output of rum was u of 2,515,000 gallons, a fal ing off of half @ million 
gallons as compared with 1909-10. decline is atteibuted to the downward tendency 
in the price in the United ingdom. as < sated ich tho vi 
e output of gold for 1910-11 was ozs.—a decrease com with the previous 
year of 9841 ozs. The search for ae oe actively prosecuted, although the out- 
put (3035 oz.) was below that of 1909-10. 

Perhaps the most striking success attended the balata industry, the amount collected 
in 1910-11—1,340,924 Ib—being the highest on record. Four new companies were floated 
and cémme work, and new areas are bein; . i. 

The forest resources of the Colony are practically less, and of those resources timber 
is of the first importance. During 1910-11 256,845 cubic feet were exported, showing an 
increase of 58,648 cubic feet on the pre year. Woodcutting licences to the number 
of 218 were issued, covering an approximate area of 70,000 acres, 

The total imports were valued (1909~10) at AhT74 57 and (ipto-a1) 1,749,766; the 
exports (1909-10) £1,985,337, and (1910-1 1) A 198. Of the imports in 1910-11, the 
United ingdom sent 42:4 per cent, the United States 24.41 per cent, and Canada 5.23 per 
cent, Of the exports the United Kingdora took 40 per cent, Canada 31.60 per cent, and the 
United States 14.20 eter ) £540,269, and ( ) £56 he _ ( 

e revenue was (1909-10) £540,; 1910-11 ,T00; the expenditure (1909- 

10) £546,711, and (groin) fs: 57+ ‘the excess of easter liabilities on March 31, 
1911, was £48,116. The public debt of the colony was then £887,115. Of this amount 
817,115 represents sums borrowed for public purposes, the bal 70,000 having been 








for immigration rposes. £280,186 stood at the credit of the sinking fund account, 
‘During the financial year 1910-11, the sum of {28,294 was distributed in grants in aid 
among 224 schools with an average daily attendance of 21,555, the number on the rolls 
being 34.562. Seco: education is provided for in the case of girls mainly by private 
enterprise, For boys, the Government maintains Queen's College. There are also two 
or three private schools, There isa system of scholarships under which pupils from primary 
schools can pass to the secondary acbooln: these scholarships being open both to boys and 
girl, In a country pre-eminently agricultural, like British Guiana, instruction in the 
inciples of agriculture is of the first importance, and this fact is fully recognised by the 
covernment. Model gardens, and gardens attached to echools are found throughout the 
colony. The establishment of an Agricultural School has also been determined upon. At 
the school founded for the reception and training of vagrant boys and youthful male offenders, 
the large majority are educated in agriculture, the institution being worked as a farm school 
8nd possessing 80 acres of land under cultivation, as 
luring 1910-11, 879§ offences were reported to the police. There were commit to 
prison 4562 persons: shel there were thres cases of capital putishment. ; oh 
. Inigt1 the Combined Court voted an increased salary for a Governor of tried administra- 
tive ability, and Sir Walter Egerton K.C.M.G., received the appointment in 1912, 


Woowarp Isranns* 

Grenada.—This island is the headquarters of the Government of the Windward 
Islands, the governor in 19s2 being Sir Jemes Hayes-Sadler, K.C.M.G. The popula- 
tion on December 37, 1910, estimated on the basis of natural increase, was 75,254. 
‘The census of x91 however disclosed a total of 66,750. The discrepancy is attributed 
to emi The birth rate in 191 was 39.92 per thousand, and the death rate 29.66. 

* Seog. xii, 578. 
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Cocoa, nutmegs and cotton represent the principal products, and in past years have 
ically absorbed the attention of the agricultural population. A healthy tendeacy 


jowever is now being manifested to open up other sources of development. record 
cocoa crop of the island—73,863 -was reaped in the year ending September 30, 1910. 
ntl 


lowing year it was S714 Land settlement schemes have been initiated 
in the dependency of Carriacou, where a lime industry has been established, and also in 
Grenada itself, wi rubber cultivation is extending.” Practically the only manufacture 
is rum, of which 63,356 gallons were made in 1911; 2 soap factory is also in operation. 
The total imports for 1910 were valued at {279,368 and for 1911 at {309,227 and the 
exports at (1910) £291,760 (including cocoa £2 ) and (1911) Yaea.640 cocoa £223,104). 

The revenue was (1909-10) £71,224, (1910-11) £81,413, é 1-12) AgR.0453 the Expendi- 
ture (1909710) £73:282, (1910-11) £7550 and (1911-12) {81,012. e Colony's assets 
stood on March 31, 1912, at £56,419. public debt was £123,670; and the accumulated 
sinking fund for its rede mption between 1917 and 1942 amounted to £30,270. The Govern- 
ment owna and maintains 9 of the 49 existing schools, the remainder being grant-in-aid 
schools (22 Roman Catholic, 11 A 's Wesleyan'and 2 Church of Scutland). ‘The 
number of scholars on the roll was 10,905, and the average attendance 5377. 

St. Lucia.—The census of April 1911 showed a population of 48,637 as compared with 
49,883 in 1901. ‘The birth rate for 1910 was 30.1 per cioduatad and tha tonth we te. is 
i910 the Government made its firet comprehensive attempt to combat the malaria problem 
by means of tbe free distribution of quinine. ; ee : 

e principal products are sugar cocoa, which represent 92 per cent of the domestic 
exports. Lime cultivation is steadily increasing, while honey and cotton are also produced, 
though cotton does not appear to find favour with the planters, The Botanic station and 
special agricultural services involved an expenditure during 1910 of £638, and {507 was 
spent on the maintenance of the Agricultural School. Plants to a total number of 54,929 
were distributed by the Agricultural Department. Local sulphur deposits are worked, but 
the quantity obtained in 1910 was so small that none was exported. The position of the 
rum industry is indicated by the following returns: distilled, 49.256 gallons; consumed, 
421458 gallons; exported, 4692 gallons. In 1909 the experiment was tried of shipping rum 
to Canada. In 1910 however this was found unprofitable owing to the low prices obtainable, 
Consequently. Jess rum has since been manufactured, The outlook in regard to the trade of 
the port of Castries is encouraging. This remark ies especially to the extending coal 
trade, The total value of all imports was (1909) 228, (1910) Jay7.208; and of exports 
(1909) £50674, and (1910) £238,955. ‘The revenue was (1909-10) £65,739 and (gro 1) 
£65,066, and the expenditure (1909-10) £64,446, and (roto 11), £6 288. The Colony’s 
eurplus on March 31, wi at £25,014, in addition to the lic Buildings Insurance 
Fund (£3895). ¢ Public Debt amounted to £146,929. There were 5: elementary 
schools in 1910, having 7259 scholars on the roll, with an average attendance of 4625 

Administrator in 1912 was the Hon. Edward J. Cameron, C.M.G, 


St. Vincent.~The census of April 1911 showed a population of 41,877. The births 
in rgro-11 totalled 1661 (831 males, 830 females), 58.21 per cent being illegitimate. 
Deaths totalled 835 (r9.93 per thousand), infant mortality standing at 24.91 per cent. 

During recent years St. Vincent has taken up the cultivation of cotton with enthusi- 
asm. The extent of the acreage and the quantity of the export in 1910 were the largest 
since the revival of the industry in the island. Sea Island cotton was planted over 
3,587 acres, and 561,526 Ib of lint were produced, the average yield of lint per acre being 
156 tb, The total cotton production was 521,956 Ib, valued at £38,409, 

The success attending this cultivation has set up a serious rivalry with arrowroot, 
which hes held pride of place in the exports for many years, but so long as cotton retains 
its average value of 18d. per fb of lint, it must constitute the staple crop of the Cotony. 
Arrowroot can be grown on any land where cotton is cultivable, whereas the production 
of cotton fs confined to the coast lands. Meanwhile arrowroot continues to receive 
increased attention. Towards the end of 1910 a Growers’ and Exporters’ Association 
began work, and it is notable that the price has advanced from 1}d. to 3$d. per lb. The 
soil and climate of the Colony appear to be better suited to arrowroot production than 
those of any other West Indian island. Sugar is produced chiefly in the Carib country, 
the only noticeable feature being an increase in the export of the crystallised, and a de- 
crease in that of muscovado. Land settlement continues satisfactory. 

The ginning of cotton is the principal industry, the Central Ginnery established by the 

a 


wernment im 1903-04 having ible—and indeed indispensable—factor 
gos ‘socoece of cotton culture. The working of the establishment in 1910 yielded a profit 


1 See E. B. xxiv, 27. * See Z. B. xxiv, $0. 
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of . The sale to the ginnery of seed cotton is compulsory in the case of lots of leea than 
100% weight. Any amouate up to 4000 fb may also be sold by anyone to the ginnery. This 
cotton is bought on a profit-eharing basis. law providing for this method of sale and 
purchase has proved highly popular among small cultivators. In addition to the Govern- 
ment catablishment there are three private ginneries. The price of lint during the was 
good, reaching 26d. per Ib. in the case of some special bales. The average price, however, 
was 17d. to 20d. for Sea Island cotton, Marie Galante selling at from 6d. to 10d. per Ib. 

The whale oil industry would appear to be in a decadent state, there being @ great fall 
in the value of the export. Efforts are being made to establish a sponge industry in the 
Grenadines. Turtling is carried on, but here again the exports disclose a conspicuous 
crease. The total value of the imports was (1909) £87,810, (1910) £97,737; and of exports 
(3909) £88,698, and (i910) {r0r.180. The revenue was (1909-1010) £28,440, (1910-1911) 
£50,125; and the expenditure (1909-1910) £31,330, (1 O-T91H) £30,545. The excess of 
assets over liabilities amounted om March 31, 1911, to £6524. There is no public debt, the 
last loan instalment having been repaid in May 1910. The Colony is responsible fot the 
unpaid balance of the Hurricane loan to planters from the Imperial Treasury, which on March 

1, 1911, stood at £10,490, but against that amount there isa sinking fund of £2335. ‘This 
Pinte being steadily redeemed. 

‘There are 28 primary schools, and 45§2 scholars on the rolls with an average attendance 
of 2260. There is also a secondary school, and satisfactory results are obtained from the 
Agricultural School. Special effort is made to teach the cultivation of cotton. 

The Administrator in 1912 was the Hon. C. Gideon Murray. 





Bririsa Honpuras* 


The development of British Honduras proceeds slowly. The Stann Creek Railway, 
begun in 1907, was nearing completionin 1912, It runs 20 miles inland, and opens up an 
extensive area suitable for banana cultivation. In 1911 a Town Board was constituted 
for the City of Belize. The population according to the census of 1911 was 40,809 
(20,526 males, 20,283 females). The birth rate in rot1 was 42.393 and the death rate 
24.8, malarial fever being the principal cause of mortality. Tuberculosis has seriously 
increased, and preventive measures are being adopted with some success. 

The total i # for 1911 were valued at $2,886,677 (—$67,460 on 1910), and the exports 
at $2,685, oessat 460), the bulk of the trade bei Ses the United gs The revenue 
in 1910-11 was $459, 95 and the expenditure $542,810. The loan debt on December 31, 
1910, amounted to £168,815. Provision for the ment of loans has been made by the 
investment of sinking funds which total $92,173. were 46 primary schools in i911, 
with 4725 pupils. The cost of primary education was $34,259, Of this sum the Govern- 
ment contributed $20,103. 

The Governor in 1912 was Sir E. J, E. Swayne, K.C.M.G. 


Barzapos* 

In 1912 the House of Assembly voted £900 to defray the cost of a complete survey of 
the island, with a view more particularly to the investigation of the extent and position 
of the petroleum deposits. The existence of petroleum has been proved, but the in- 
dustry has not yet been placed on a commercial footing. The survey was entrusted 
to Mr. E, H. Cunningham Craig. In 1912 the Legislature passed a Bill granting to 
the Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Products Co Ltd. the exclusive right of supplying im- 
ported fuel-oil to calling steamers for a period of twenty-five years. 

With an area of 166 square miles, Barbados is for its size the most densely populated 
British possession. The census of April 1911 showed a population of 171,417 (69,912 
males and ror,505 females). The population and prosperity of the island are affected 
by two factors—the emigration of labourers to the Panama Canal Zone and the influx 
of visitors from abroad. The Panama Canal has been constructed mainly by West 
Indian labourers, of whom no‘fewer than 20,000 were natives of Barbados in 1909. It 
‘is claimed that any disturbance of the Jocal labour supply has been more than compen- 
sated for by the remittances sent home by Barbadians from the Panama Canal Zone, and 
by the money brought back to the is by returning emigrants. In 1909 {80,000 was 
remitted; in the following year nearly £83,000. Tourists also help to circulate money. 
In gto 549% first and second class, and 12,441 steerage and deck passengers reached the 

t See E. B. iv, 615. 2 See E. B. ili, 380, 381. 
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island. The tourist business is assuming considerable dimensions; with a view to 
stimulating it a Barbados Improvement Association was slatted in Ig11. 
The birth rate in 1910 was 37.2 per thousand and the death rate 25.5 per thousand. Of 
the births 58.8 per cent were illegitimate, Infantile mortality stands at 268 per thousand. 
Sugar has ae 3 been Aer? chief product of Barton. ‘he crop for i910 amounted 16 
? ogsheads of muscovado, hogshea: vacuum-paa , and 77,722 punch- 
35 Cr miolanses, of 22,104 hogsheads of sugar and 3606. puachcosa of juolasoes more than 
that of the previous year. Barbados was one of the first West Indian Colonies to participate 
in the revival of the cot.on industry in the West Indies, and remarkable results were obtained. 
within a comparatively brief period. In 1910 however the acreage reaped declined from 
68 to 4121, the decrease being due to the low price and poor yields obtained in 1908. 
‘he remunerative prices obtained during 1909 and 1910 resulted in an increase of the acreage 
from 4123 to 4741. Bananas are cultivated to some extent, and during 1910, 13,137 bunches 
werr exported. 226,169 gallons of rum were manufactured in 1910, as compared with 207,- 
239,gallons in 1909. Sea Island cotton is ginned locally. 
¢ imports and exports in 1909 and Ig10 were valued as follows:— (1909) exports, 
188,086, imports £1,119,343; (1910) exports £1,058,830; imports £1,345,194. United 
ingdom| impo! 823 in 1909, rose to £592,641 in 1910; United States, bis5,800 in 
1909, to £399:699% in, £131,910 in 1909, to £151,985. Canada in tgtooccupied only. 
third place in the of importing countries, but her advance is steady. The principal 
commodities purchased from Canada in 1910 were flour (£31,144) and white pine Broa) 
other articles, all of which show an increase, include oats, iron nails, staves and shooks, beef, 
cordage, fruit and vegetables, grain and shingles. Fish, butter, sulphate of ammonia and 
hay are also obtained from Canada, Of the total exports in 1910, £783,125 represented 
produce of the colony, and £305,705 the produce of othercountries, Exports to the United 
ingdom, £70,487 in 1909, rose to £117,223 in 1910; those to Canada, £348,707 in 1909, to 
Fagin those to the United States, £37,219 in 1909, ie £77650. Exports of sugar 








96,004) showed an increase of £243,092, as comy with 1999, Cai alone taking 
18,455 as against £107,222 in 1909. 
‘The revenue in 1909-10 was £195,803, and in 1910-11 £213,298; the expenditure in 1909— 
Io was £199,625, and in 1910-11, £211,949. Public debt stood at close of the year at 
£422,900, and the sinking fund at 5.940. 

The primary schools number 166 (Anglican 132, Wesleyan 18, and Moravian 16), scholars 
‘on the rolls numbering 27,658, and the average attendance being 16,829. The government 
grant towards these sthowis amounts to £11,264. The colony's total expenditure on educa- 
tion in 1910 was 19.209; First and second grade schools in receipt, of annual legislature 
grants number 9. i, ys’ and 2 girls’) the largest grant ({1000) ing made to Harrison 

‘ollege (boys). e number of pupils on the rolls of these schools totals 635. ‘The colony 

makes provision for scholarships tenable by students enrolled at Codrington College, a1 
for a further scholarship tenable at a European or Canadian University. At the close of 
19to there were 4 ragged. schools, having 285 echolars, with an average attendance of 173. 

During 1910 there were 9888 summary convictions fand 40 convictions ia Supreme 
Courts. Percentage of convictions to population is 5.79. e daily average number 
of prisoners in lendairy prison was 210 for 1910; the number of persons committed to penal 
imprisonment, 1785. ‘There were 134 boys in the Industrial school on December 31, 1910, 
‘The proceeds of its agricultural work amounted to LT and the expenditure to £2483. 

‘he Governor in 1912 was Sir Leslie Probyn, K-C.M.G, 


Jamarca! 

‘The census of April 1911 showed a population of 832,383 (females 433,944, males 
397,439). Compared with the previous census of r89r this return reveals an increase of 
191,892 Or 30 per cent compared with an increase of 26.3 per cent between 1871 and 
1891. Every parish except Port Royal contributed to this increase, notably St. Mary 
70 per cent and Portland 53.7 per cent. Labour requirements on the Panama Canal, 
in Cuba and in Costa Rica have affected the emigration and immigration returns; 
13,109 labourers set out from the Colony during the year ending March 32, 1912 and 
8,984 arrived at Kingston.* The marriages celebrated during the financial year 1911-12 
numbered 3607—a rate of 4.2 per thousand as compared with 4.0 in r9to-rt. Both 
these rates show a remarkable decline when compared with 1907-08, when owing to the 
emotional effects of the earthquake at Kingstea in January 1907 the rate rose to 7.4, 
As a result, in 1908-09 the return of illegitimate births declined to 60.59 per thousand. 
The total births registered in 1911-12 numbered 32,750, representing 4 rate of 39.0 per 
thousand, the rate for illegitimate births being 64.1 per cent. The death rate stood 

1 See E. B. xv, 132 ef seq. 
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at 22.1 per thousand, ihe total number of deaths registered being 18,631. Of these 
8,871 were due to infantile mortality; 38.9 per cent of the children born in Kingston 
and 35.5 per cent of those born in St. Andrew dying before the age of 5. 

‘The total acreage under cultivation returned in 1911-12 was 2,171,709, distributed as 
follows:—tilled lands, 280,286, guinea grass 143,592) commons 517,830, wood and ruinate 
1,230,001. This return shows an increase over the average for the four preceding years of 
24,552 acres or 8 per cent in tilled lands; an increase of 3,902 acres or 3 cent in guinea 
grass; of 28,589 or 6 per cent in commons, and of 2488 acres in wood aad rainate. 

Tilled lands, classified under the agricultural products, give the following returns:— 
sugar cane 34,766, coffee 24,473, coconuts 16,691, bananas 82,435, ground provisions 74,723, 
mixed cultivation 30,167, cocoa 13,355, minor products 3678 se teturns diclose an 
increase over the average ‘for the four jing years of 4450 acres in cane; of 3440 acres in 
coconuts; of 14,862 in bananas; of 3163 in cocoa. Eround wrovisions including mixed culti- 
vation show a decrease of 146 acres, fee 668 acres and minor products 603 acres. 

During 1910-11 the Sugar Experiment Station was operated, the Imperial Grant enabling 
the station to be equipped with laboratories and an experimental distillery and to provide 
for experimental plants on estates. The operating expenses of the station were also provided 
for a period of 7 years, A central sugar factory at Hall in St. James, recently com- 
pleted, will deal with the produce of nine sugar estates. The work agricultural instruc- 
tion received considerable impetus, as the result of the appointment of four additional in- 
structors, The rubber industry engaged attention during 1911, Castilloa, of which three 
distinct species have been established, giving the most promising results, 

‘The total value of the imports and exports for 1909-10, and 1910-11 was:—(1909) 
imports, £2,561,674, exports {2,628,307; (1910) imports {2,614,943, exports {2,568,222. 
and (1911) imports £2,865,553, exports 298 067, 

‘The principal articles ol import were textiles (£638,331, in 1911), hardware (£504,128), 
wheaten flour (£255,207), dried and salted fish (£1 mae, and lumber (£106,893). 

“The principal articles’ of export were bananas (1,456,561 in 1910), sugar { £247.413), 

& logwood extract {£26513 coffee (£154,131), and rum Boi 

In 1910-11 the imports from the United States were for the first time slightly in excess 

of those from the United Kingdom. In the following year, however, imports to the value of 
1.291928 OF 45-4 per cent came from the United Kingdom and {1,200,345 or 41.8 per cent 
rom the United States and £249,546 or 8.5 per cent from Canad: 

Of the exports the United States took 61.9 per cent in 1911, as against in 1910; the 
United Kingdoth 14.7 per cent as against 20.6; and Canada 8,6 per cent as against 8.4. 

‘The revenue was (1909-10) £992,976, (1910-11) {£990,399 and (1911-12) ££,161,014; 
and the expenditure (1909-10) 11053,7944 (igto-11) £987,304 and (1911-12) £1,155,208. 
The Government Cloeed the financial year 1911-12 with a surplus of £190,191, having also 
£100,000 invested as an insurance fund to provide for the ‘ir of damage to Government 
property by hurricane, fire or earthquake. The Public Debt of the island, most of which 
3s represented by productive investments, amounted to £3,871,305 on March 31, 1912. The 
sinking funds amounted to £759,885, leaving a net liability of £3,111,440. 

In 1911 there were 698 schools on the annual grant list, average number ‘of scholars 
98,576, average attendance 61,669, percentage 62.55, total payments to elementary schools 
and ‘teachers fo0.505. On Jannary 1, 1911, the regulations for compulsory education in 
Kingston district, Falmouth and Lucea, came into effect. The work of school inspection 
was facilitated in 1911~12 by the addition of an Assistant Director, and of three Inspectors. 
@h reduction from 100 to 70 of the number of schools in each inspector's district improves 
the oversight. 

Serious crime finds no place in the social life of Jamaica. No execution of capital punish- 
ment took place in 1911-12. Committals to prison totalled 576 a decrease of 101 as 
compared with 1910-11 but an increase of 716 as compared with 1909-10. Reconvictions 
duting the year amounted to 1442. Persons bound over as probationers numbered 105, 

Work is ‘proceeding on an extension of the Jamaica Government Railway from Ma: 
to Chapelton to be constructed at an estimated cost of £90,000; it will open up the fertile 

af the Rio Minho, and render 17,000 acres available for cultivation. | 
N western ened of the island was visited by a destructive storm of hurricane violence in 
lovember 1912. 

‘The Governor in 1912 was Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G.; "but at the end of the year 

he resigned on being appointed secretary of the Board of Agriculture in England. 


Taxapap* 

The estimated population on March 31, 1912, was 368,0r4. Arrivals in the Colony 
during the year numbered 22,845, and the departures 16,719, giving 2 net increase to 
the population by-immigration of 6126. Included im these figures were 3286 East 

1 Gee E. B, xxvii, 284. 
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Indians brought to the Colony under indenture, and 622 who returned to India after 
the expiration of their indenture. The birth rate was 31.8 per thousand, and the death 
rate 20.5. ‘The health conditions show steady improvement. During ro11 there were 
only two fatal cases of yellow fever, and twelve cases of plague, 

Cocoa and sugar represent the chief products of Trinidad. Coconuts also 
engage widespread attention, and this remark holds good with regard to rubber,—large 
areas being planted under Castilloa, Funiumia and Heveo brasiliensis. During 1910-11 
7376 1b of rubber, valued at £1395, weresent out of the Colony. Fruit, principally bananas, 
is cultivated, but the progress of this industry was arrested during 1910-11 by the uncer- 
tainty (now temedied) as to the continuance of a regular steamship service providing cold 
storage. Minor industries are greatly encouraged in Trinidad by means of the dis- 
tribution of plants and seeds from the Botanic Stations, at reasonable rates. 

‘The establishment and progress of the oil industry represents one of the most striking 
developments within recent years of industrial activity in the tropics. The most 
important borings are located in the South-western portion of the island, in the vicinity 
of the celebrated Pitch Lake, which for many years has provided immense quantities 
of asphalt exported largely to Great Britain and the United States,—a principal source 
of the Colony’s economic wealth. The use of oil fuel in the British Navy promises to 
enhance the importance of Trinidad as a British possession. During the financial year 
19t0-11 considerable advance was made in the industry, drilling being commenced on 
private lands at five centres. An aggregate depth of 15,347 feet was drilled, the 
number of wells in progress being 22, Thirteen have yielded fair results. Since 
prospecting commenced a total depth of 32,972 feet has been drilled, the number of 
wells being 44. The area affected by approved licences comprises 78,237 acres. 

In addition to the oil and asphalt industries, maniak mining is carried on, and limestone 
grarries are worked. The manufacture of sugar and rum and molasses is an important 
cpemcteriae of ite colony's industry: ht ey Hie aetvalce prrorted about 8,000 tons 
of su; ‘valued at £135,000) an h, of rum (valued at 000) were manu- 
factured for local Eee in Bes! Also five million coconuts ci used locally ia 
the manufacture of 85,000 gallons of oil, valued at £16,000, nearly all of which was con- 
nuned Ia the olaey ) £5,288, 826, (1910) £ : ey £5,208 

imports were valued at (1! 288, 1910) £3,343,011; exports (1 121 i 
(1910) 13,467,588. The increase in imports in 190 as cotarared with 199 1b made pal 
£30,743 under raw materials (principally coal and lumber) and £83,719 under manufactured 
BS (chiefly machinery for the oul fields), less a decrease of £6,657 under live stock, food, 
etc. The growth of the coaling business of Port of Spain, the capital, is a striking feature of 
the Colony’s trade, In 1910, 80,067 tons were imported (as compared with 23,235 tons in 
906-07); 44.295 tons being supplied to vessels (as against 6,703 tansin 1906-07). The value 
of machinery imported in 1910 was £172,788, as compared with {52,676 in the previous 
year. The raw material chiefly imported is coal, patent fuel, manure and lumber. The 
chief importing countries were:—the United Kingdom, {936,427; United States, £860,903; 
Venezuela £233,086; Canada, £134,609. The principal exports were:—cocoa, Lir2go,o07; 
sugar, rum’ and molasses, £743,960; coconuts and copra, £8s.as8; fruit, {19,9821 azphate 
Bro448 The chief countries taking the exports were>—United States, £919/047; United 

ingdom, £599,240; France, £483,211; Canada, 

the revenue in 1909-10 was £853,565, ‘in 1910-11, £948,383; the expenditure 
(1909-10) £863,253, (1910-11) £927,033. The revenue for 1910-11 was the largest ever 
collected in the colony, the chief increases being under customs ( £67,340) and licences (£24, 
770). As regards expenditure, the recurrent expenses amounted in 1910-11 to £843,050 as 
compared with £798,262 in the previous year, whilst the extraordinary (public works, roads 
and bridges) amounted to £83,984 as against £64,991 in 1909-10. The eurplus balance was 

104,925 on March 31, 1911; assets totalling £60,630 and liahilities (exclusive of funded 
febt) to £591,705. ‘The funded debt stood on the same date at 1,055,093 and the sinking 
funds at frais: a loan of £450,000 has also been authorised by Ordinance. 

The elcmentary schools, exclusive of private schools, numl 263 on March 31, 1911, 
Government schools totalling 58. and assisted schools 210. The assisted schools are as 
follows:—Roman Catholic 79, Anglican 51. Presbyterian Canadian Mission 56, Wesleyan 
12, Moravian 12. Children on the rolls totalled 47,661, the average daily attendance stand- 
ing at 27,083. The expenditure on elementary education from public funds amounted to 

1,111. Practical agriculture and nature study are taught in nearly all primary boys’ or 
from public funds at Queen’s 


‘xed schools. Secondary, education for. boys is 
Royal College (Port of Spain). and two affiliated schools, St. Mary’s College (Port of Spain) 
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and Naparima Col (San Fernando). St. Joseph Convent School for Girls is now affiliated 
te Queen's Royal College. A Board of Industrial Training carries on small night clases for 
apprentices, artisans also attending. 

‘Offences reported to the police during 19te-11 numbered 20,928, the total number of 
persons arrested or brought before the magistrates being 23,787. Summaty convictions 
pumbered 15,857. Convictions in the supreme court totalled 185° The deat penalty was 
imposed in 4 cases. Persons were committed to prison to the number of 4,780. The cost 
of prison administration during the was {12,365. Prisoners’ earnings were £7,749. 

During 1911 the first sod of the Tabaquite-Poole Railway exvension, which will open w 
10,500 acres of fertile land, was turned; and work on an extension to Siparia, which will 
serve an area of 14,100, is in pr 


The Governor in 1912 was Sir George Le Hunte, K.C.M.G. 


The Bahamas! 

Tn igzo the Legislature passed a resolution authorising the Governor to ascertain on 
what terms the Canadian Dominion could incorporate the Bahamas; but the resolution 
was purely tentative. The Bahamas did not participate in the reciprocal Trade Con- 
ference at Ottawa in 1912, During r910~12 the tourist business continued to 
nerease, and the Legislature voted {1,000 for advertising the Islands in 1909-10. 

The census of April 1913 gave a Population of $5,872, a net increase of 2137 since 1001. 
‘The islands showing an increase were Andros (1.282), ‘Abaco (1,146), and New Providence 
(1,020). On the other hand Eleuthera showed a decrease of 2,703. Daring. 1901-11 about 
6,000 labourers {gecompanied in some cases by their families) emigrated to Florida, Mexico 
aad Yucatan. The births during 1971 nutobered 34-1 per thousand, and che deaths 21.7 
per thousand. Nearly every industry has Treently shown a decline. The export of tinned 
pineapples has fallen off, owing to poor stock, Hawaiian competition, and the effect of the 
American tariff. Sisal fibre cultivation is the most important industry, some 20,000 acres 
being planted, but the price is low and the rapid extension of the industry in other countries 
has had its effect on the Bahamas. The sisal is all shipped to the United States. 

The exports of grape-fruit, which amounted to 365,000 in 1909, fell in 1911 to 309,194. 
The output of oranges, which in 1907 amounted to a million and a half valued at £3,000, 
fell in i911 to 15,400 valued at {20. The feeling with regard to agricultural Prospects: 
1s reflected by ahe decision of the Legislature to abolish the Board of Agriculture, after an 
existence of six years and the expenditure of £5,000 of public money. The one industry 
which has shown signs of progress has been fishing. The safes of sponges during 1911 
reached £79,102, as against {70,000in 1910, and the total exports £110,740 as against £87,657. 

‘The trade figures are {900 exports £171,442, imports £343,489; (1910) exports 
Eigg bog imports £329,014; (1911) exports 253, imports £311,095. 

fut of a total of £311,095, imports to the val of £20315 came from the United States, 
and imports to the value of {82,360 {rom the United Kingdom in 1911. It should be ex- 
plained, however, that in the absence of direct communication with the United Kingdom, 
many goods from the mother country being transhipped in America are classified as American. 
The United States is also the best customer of the Bahamas, having taken produce to the 
value of £98,975 out of a total of £4 4,895, the United Kingdom ranking next with £29,349. 
Here again, it must be remembered that as New York is the port of transhipment, many goods 
destined for Canada and the United Kingdom are classified as going to the United States. 

‘The financial figures are: (1909-10) revenue £77,578, expenditure £92,858; (1910-11) 
revenue £84,391, expenditure £85,315; (1911-12) revenue £85,592, expenditure #2675, 

‘The excess of assets over liabilities on 31, 1912, stood at £15,482. The public 
debt stands at £51,568, the annual c! for interest and ‘sinking fund being £6,580. The 
existing debt will be wholly liquidated by 1926 unless anything unforeseen ariees. 

‘he number of primary schools (exclusive of private end denominational schools) is 64 
(46 board schools and 18 grant-in-ai schools), Pupils number as followe:~-Board Schools, 
S534: Aided Private Schools, 1,492; Charch of England, 1,625; Roman Catholic, §31; Private 
Schools, 222; Wesleyan, 167, total 10,621. 
‘The annual vote to the Board of Education amounts to £6,000. There is no State 
secondary education, but five private organisations provide instruction for 153 pupils. 

‘The number of committed to Nassau Prison in 1910 was 189, as against 214 in 

1909 The police docce—tengely recruited from Barbados—numbers 8: men. 
ir. G. Hadden-Smith was appointed to succeed Sir William Grey-Wilson, K.C.M.G. 
as governor in 1912. 
Bermuda? 


The population of Bermuda at the Census of 1911 was 18,994. The revenue for 1911 
was yp ath, and the expenditure £90,101. No official report on the colony has been issued 
sinc? 1907, but in 1910 the exports totalled {106,508 and the imports £517,074. 

1 Sec E. B. iii, 207 et seq. 3 See E. B. iii, 793. 
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Area.—In 1911 the fifth decennial census was taken. ‘The area is given as 3,729,- 
665 sq. m. of land and water, 15,909 sq. m. less than in roor, the reduction being 
partly due to the Alaska award and partly to the new map measurements, 

The areas of the separate provinces in sq. m. are:—Alberta, 255,285; British Columbia, 

55,855; Manitoba, 73,731; New Brunswick, 27,988; Nova Scotia, 21-427: Ontario, 260,862; 
ince Edward Island, 2,184; Quebec, 251,873. population per square mile was 1.93 
in 1914, as against 1.44 in 1901; the corresponding figures for the provinces being as follows: 
1901 in parentheses)—Alberta 1.47 (.28), British Columbia 1.09 (.50), Manitoba, 6.28, 
io), lew Brunswick, 12.61 (11.83), Nova Scotia, 22.98 (21.45), Ontario, 9.67 (8.37), 
ince Edward istand, 42.91 (47.27). Quebec, § 6 (4 69), Saskatchewan, 1.95 (.36); in Yukon 
and the North-West Territories there have been decreases. 

Population.—The population of Canada according to the census of 1911 was 7,204,~ 

838, an increase of 1,833,523 since 1901 or 34.13 per cent. ‘The following were the popu- 
lations of provinces and territories, with the increase or decrease per cent since 190 in 
parentheses: Alberta, 374,663 (+-413.08); British Columbia, 392,480 (+119.68); Mani- 
toba, 455,614 (+78.52); New Brunswick, 351,889 (+-6.27); Nova Scotia, 492,338 (+ 
7-13); Ontario, 2,523,274 (-+-15.58); Prince Edward Island, 93,728 (—9.23); Quebec, 
2,002,712 (+-21.46); Saskatchewan, 492,432 (+439.48); Yukon, 8,512 (68.73); North- 
West Territories, 17,196 (—15.79)- 
_ The rural population in 1911 was 3,924,394 and the urban population 3,280,444, the 
increase since 1901 being 17.16 per cent for the former and 62.25 per cent for the letter. In 
Alberta the increase of rural population in the ten years was 180,327 and of urban 121,314. 
In British Columbia the increase of rural population was 100,318 and of urban 113,505, 
in Manitoba the rural increase was 70,511 and the urban 129,892. New Brunswick lost 
1493 rural and gained 22,262 urban, while Nova Scotia lost 23,981 rural and gained 56,745 
. Ontario lost 52,184 rural and gained 392,511 urban. ‘ince Edward Island 
15, urban, but lost 9,546 rural, Quebec shows gains of both rural and urban population, 
being 39,951 for the former and 313,863 for the latter. Saskatchewan also shows gains in 
both classes, being 287,338 for the former and 113,815 for the latter. In Yukon the rural 
loss was 13,430 and the urban loss 5,277. In the North-West Territories, whose population 
is wholly rural, the loss was 2,933. 

The cities with populations exceeding 24,000 in 1911 were: Montreal, 470,480; 
Toronto, 376,538; Winnipeg 143,518; Vancouver, 100,401; Ottawa, 87,062; Hamilton, 
81,969; Quebec, 78,190; Halifax, 46,619; London, 46,300; Calgary, 43,704; St. John, 
42,511; Victoria, 31,660; Regina, 30,213; Edmonton, 24,900. 

The total Indian population of the Dominion on March 31, 1912, was 104,956, and 
in addition there were 4,600 Eskimos within the confines of Canada, making a total na- 
tive population of 109,556, a slight increase on the previous year. Of the Indians 43,382 
were in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, 36,793 in the three Prairie Prov- 
inces and the northern territories, and 24,781 in British Columbia. 

Immigration.—The total immigration to Canada during the fiscal year 1911-12 was 
as follows: From the United Kingdom 138,121; U.S.A. 133,710; other countries 82,406; 
For rg1o-r1 the total was 311,084 (British 123,013; U.S.A. 121,451), and for 1909-10, 
208,794 (British 59,790, U.S.A. 45,206). The British immigrants in 1911-12 included 
96,806 English and Welsh; 32,988 Scotch; 8,327 Irish. 

Boundaries.—Important measures, extending the boundaries of the provinces of 
Quebec, Manitoba and Ontario, were passed by the Canadian parliament during the 
session 1911-12. The boundary of Quebec was extended to include the whole of the 
mainland north of her old boundary, excepting such territory over which Newfoundland 
has lawful jurisdiction, the additional territory being approximately 355,000 square 
miles. The eastern boundary of Manitoba was extended northerly to the 60th degree 
of latitude, and the eastern boundary north-easterly to the point where the eighty-ninth 
meridian of west longitude intersects the southern shore of Hudson’s Bay, an addition of 
about 178,100 square miles. Additional territory to the north was also given to Ontario, 
amounting to approximately 146,500 square miles. This arrangement gave to Mani- 
toba possession of the two ports on the Hudson’s Bay—Fert Churchill and Port Nelson, 

1See EB. B. v, 142 ef seg. 
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It was, however, provided by Order in Council that access to the Bay should be provided 
for the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, a line belonging to the Ontario 
government. For this purpose Ontario is to be given a strip of land five miles wide, 
running from the new Boundary of Manitoba to the Nelson River, and terminating in a 
half mile strip along the east shore of that river. Should the Dominion government 
decide to extend the Hudson’s Bay Railway to Fort Churchill, Ontario is to receive an 
additional strip 200 feet wide from the Nelson River to the nearest point on that railway, 
and to have running powers over that line to Hudson’s Bay. On April 21, r9x2 it was 
officially announced that the new district of Ontario is to be known as “ Patricia.” 

Agriculiure.—The details of area, yield, and value of the principal crops for 1911 were 
as follows: Wheat 10,373,958 acres, 215,851,300 bushels, value $138,567,000; oats, 
9,219,920 acres, 348,187,600 bushels, value $126,814,000; barley, 1,404,352 acres, 49,- 
641,000 bushels, value $23,004,000; hay, 7,903,242 acres, 12,694,000 tons, value $146, 
596,000, The total estimated wheat production of Canada for 1912 was 205,685,300 
bushels, oats 381,502,000 bushels, and barley 43,895,300 bushels, the quality of these 
three crops being above the average of the two preceding years. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1911-12, fifteen government experimental farms and 
stations were in operation throughout the Dominion, in addition to sub-stations. 
‘While much of the work done has been a continuation of years past, some of the features 
are practically new, especially in connection with the encouragement of mixed farming. 

Consercation.—In February 1908, an international conference on the conservation 
of the natural resources of the North American continent was held at Washington, when 
the United States, Canada, Newfoundland and Mexico were represented by delegates. 
A declaration of principles was adopted respecting the use, development and conserva- 
tion of land, water, forests, minerals and game, and the conference advised the estab- 
lishment in each country of a permanent commission for the conservation of natural 
resources, The question having come before the Canadian parliament, a Commission 
of Conservation was created by statute. This body consists of thirty-two members, 
including the Dominion Ministers of the Interior, of Agriculture and of Mines respective- 
ly, and the member of each of the nine provincial governments who is charged with the 
administration of the natural resources of the province, together with twenty other mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor in Council. Qf these twenty appointed members at 
least one from each province must be a member of the faculty of a university (if any) 
within the province. It is the duty of the commission to take into consideration all 
questions which may be brought to its notice relating to the conservation and better 
utilisation of the natural resources of the country, to make inventories, collect and dis- 
seminate information, and frame recommendations. The first annual meeting of the 
Commission was held in Ottawa in January 1910. Seven committees of the Commission 
were formed for lands, water and water powers, minerals, forests, public health, fisheries, 
game and fur bearing animals and press and co-operating organisations. A staff has 
been appointed and constituted as a department of the government at Ottawa, and 
in addition to the work of the Committees, numerous important subjects have been 
investigated and reported upon. One instance of a recommendation acted upon is that 
of setting aside the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains as a forest reserve. This has 
been embodied in an Act of Parliament, and some 14,600 square miles will be reserved 
and protected. An exhaustive work containing the various regulations in force through- 
out Canada bearing upon lands, fisheries and minerals has been compiled and published 
under the auspices of the Commission, and a report has been issued dealing adequately 
for the first time with the extensive water powers of the country. Other reports beat 
on agriculture, insanitary housing, etc. 

Fisheries—An amendment to the Fisheries Act, RS, 1906, c. 45, provides for the 
licensing in British Columbia of salmon canneries, and manufacturers of oil from sea 
Hions, hair seals, sharks or dog fish, and alterations are made in the method of calculat- 
ing the license fees to be paid by lobster canners. 

Commerce.—The value of the total exports, imports and goods entered for consump- 
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tion in Canada, with the duty collected thereon for 1910, rprt, and 1912, are shown be- 
low. The figures in each case are for the fiscal year ended March 31st: 





Entered 
Total Fidicaet for Duty. 
Exports, Consumption. 
1910, a » SoU G88 a9 $391 a 692  $375,833,016 $61,024,239 
Ir. + + + 297,196,365 472,247,540 461,951,318 73,312,367 
W9h2 + + + + 315,317:250 559,320,544 547,482,190 87,576,036 


The aggregate trade with the United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, France 
and the West Indies for the same period is also given: 


United 

Kingdom. United States. _ Germany. France. West Indies. 
Igt0 . . $244,984.407 $336,652,587 $10,436,481 $12,750,199 $13,284,809 
IQTL «+ 246,901573 404,531,540 12,710,357 14,345,865 15,603,170 
19t2 . «208,760,435 476,889,112 14,904,919 33,868,369 13,391,818 


Lovaiechurbi =Abthoueh the complete details showing the results of the census of 
1911 are not yet available, some useful preliminary figures have been made public by 
the census and statistics office at Ottawa. Every factory in operation during the whole 
or part of the census year, which had given employment during any part of the year to 
five or more persons was required to make a report. Some places, such as brick or tile 
works, butter and cheese factories, electric light and power plants, fish curing plants, 
flour and gristing mills, lime kilns, saw and shingle mills may, however, be operated to 
yield large products with less than five hands, With these exceptions, factories em- 
ploying five hands and over in r9r0 made an average product of $60,671 as compared 
with $45,483 in 1905 and $26,213 in 1890, being an increase per factory of 25 per cent 
in the ten years 1890 to 1900 and 84 per cent in the ten years 1900 to 1910. Or, com- 
pared by the production per head of the whole population, it was $76 in 1890, $89 in 
1900 and $161 in 1910. The total value of products of this class of factories grew from 
$48,053,375 in 1900 to $718,352,603 in x905, and $1,165,975,639 in 1910, In the five 
years 1900 to 1905, the growth was 47 per cent and in the next five years it was 61 per 
cent. For the same class of factories the earnings of salaries and wages were in 1910 
$241,008,416, being an increase of 112 per cent in the decade. The average of wages 
and salaries in 1910 was $467, in wages alone $418. 

Classified provinces, the values in dollars of manufactured lucts were as follows: 
Alberta, (1900 1a Ygon (1910) 18,788,826; British Columbia, (1900) ate bly (1gt0) 
65,204,235; Manitoba, )) 12, 877 Ao cg 10) Sean New Brunswick, (1900) 20,972,- 
470, (1910) 35,422,302; Rova Scotia, zie Cig) 492.515 iors) 52,706,184; Ontario (1900) 
SAGE ig ig rep hog Meee beg NL 

ue! z re" 1,667, (I 

6,332,132. (ot) lbs mca that Ontarioand Q more than doubled their values, showing 
increases respectively, ‘ot 3338, 276,739 39 and 192,613,662; but the four western provinces 
have shown rates of increase consi igher, reaging from 1,323.78 per cent for Al- 
berta to 871.68 per cent for ‘Saskatchewan. 

The rorlacipal mua manufacturing centres, with the values in dollars of products i: 1910, ereayt 
Montreal 166,296,972, (71,099,750 in 1 j noronto, tos 154.406, 48 (58.415, 5.498 in 
passion, 15,125,946 (17,122,346 in 1900); 19,400,608 (8,1 61024 ii 
in ttawa, 20,924,331 ected 8 in 19005; seamen 20,! eu, (6,008,780 tn 
1900); Juebec 17,149,385 (12, 9,54 1900); London, 16, 273,999 (8,122,185 in 1900); 
Brantford, 15,866, 279. (5,564,695 in WaT Vancouver, 15,070,105 (4,990,152 in 1900); 
Halitax, 12,140,409 (6,927,552 i 1900) 5 aio snc Wall kerville, 12n13.279 (3,278,136 in 
1900); Berlin ateroo, 12 78.7 8.785 x 1900); Peterborough, 10,633,119 
(3.789 164 i in. Seg St. John, 10,087, fia in 9 ancy, 9,395,017 (694,396 ia in 

900); Sault Ste. Marie sad Steelton, 7847 388 ( 172 in 1900); Calgary, 7, 7SLOTr 
1900) 














1900); Guelph, 7,392,336 5,689,183 in 1900 7259.30 (3,182.0 
into) (2.900.843 tn 1900); heres, 6004.37 Proas ‘Soy, Cale gag205 
2,225,343 in 1900); Strat ord, 3135840 {1.935 in toga) C m, 5,023, 560, "(2714977 
in 1900}; Edmonton, 4,493,304 (243,778 in 4,244,034 (2,617,573 in 1900). 


‘apital i increased from $331, 7,035,499 in. in 1890 apt baal in 1900 and to $1, 124 5836 609 
in 1910; salaries and wages i from $79,234,311 to $113,283,602 
$241,008,436; and oducts from $56b 696705 to $4819 3375 ‘and to $1,165,975,6: 
averages of the values of twelve out of x odcces were greater at 2 ond of 
the first decade than in 1890, and at the end Teens they were gréater for all groups, 
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the lowest showing an increase of 81 per cent. At the end of twenty years the increase in 
the vafues of all products was 216.54 per cent as compared with an average of 30.47 per cent 
in the first ‘decade and of 142.13 per cent in the second. a 

in 1970 there were three huadred kinds of manufactures as compared with 264 ten year 
before. “The cost of raw materials in 1900 was $266,527,858, which when deducted from the 
value of lucts gave $214,525,517 or 80.26 per cent as the value added by manufactures, 
comy with $601,509.08, as the value of raw materials and $564,466,621 or 93.76 per 
cent as the value ad by manufactures in 1910. 

Railways.—The total railway mileage for year ended June 30, 1911, was 25,400, an 
increase of 669 miles over 1910. Seventy per cent of this increase was in the western prov- 
inces, On the same date there were about 1600 additional miles of railway in actual opera- 
tion, which were officially ded as being still urider construction. e mileage under 
construction was:—graded or being graded, 6,223; track laid or being laid, 3,833. In addition 
to these figures some 2,500 miles of additional line were located, surveyed or being surveyed. 

New construction on the Canadian Pacific Railway systems between June 30, 1970 and 

lune 30, 1912 amounted to 1,753 miles. On the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, the Prairie 
n_ (main line, Winnipeg to Wolf Creek, 916 miles) was completed at the beginning of 
1910; of the Mountain Section (main line, Wolf Creek to Prince Rupert, 837 miles) 100 miles 
from Prince Rupert eastward to Copper River were completed at the beginning of 1910, the 
remaining 257 miles being under contract; from Copper River eastward to Bulkley Summit, 
17§ miles, were to be completed in the spring of 1913; from Wolf Creek westward, 185 miles 
iscompleted, and a further distance west to Crossing of Fraser River (120 miles) 
was also completed at the end of 1912. 

From 1909 to the end of 1912, 849 miles of branch lines (of which 747 were }) were 
constructed, as follows:—Regina Boundary Branch, 358 miles; Regit loose Jaw Branch, 
# miles; Moose Jaw North-West Branch, 48 miles; Weyburn Branch, 15 miles; Prince 

lbert Branch, 111 miles; Battleford Branch, 48 miles; Cut Knife Branch, 50 miles; Harte 
Brandon Branch, 25 miles; Biggar Calgary Branch, 105 miles; Calgary Branch, 202 miles; 
Alberta Coal Branch, 50 miles. 

During the year 1912 over 586 miles of newly constructed tracks were added to the 
Canadian Northern system, the a mileage operated being 3,888 miles. Great ogress 
has been made in the construction of the transcontinental line of the Canadian Northern 

item, which was expected to be completed by the end of 1913; the line through British 

‘olumbia to connect the western lines of the railway with tidewater at the Pacific coast has 
advanced rapidly. In addition to the advantage of easy gradients, the location of the line 
enters without competition into a large territory, the P ysical characteristics of which are 
expected to attfact a desirable class of eettlers. ‘The line will also give access to a hitherto 
ul wh 








section of the Canadian Alps. 7 a 

During the year $61,650,300 was added to the stock issue of railways operating in Canada, 
and $56,741,214 to funded debt. These additions brought the aggregate capital liability 
up to $1,528,689,201. The aggregate earnings from all sources for the year were $188,733,- 
493, an increase of 8.7 per cent aver 1910. 

Porls,—Much attention has been and is being devoted to the tyovision of adequate dock 
accommodation and other shipping facilities. harbour at Montreal has been vastly 
improved, and a new floating dry dock was launched by the Governor General on November 
18, 1912, thus providing complete modern equipment for the repair and examination of las 
vessels. At Victoria, British Columbia, a contract has been let to an Eagiah firm for the 
construction of a breakwater as a first instalment of an important scheme of harbour improve- 
ment, and at Courtenay Bay, St. John, New Brunswick, another English firm of contractors 
were in 1912 undertaking dock and breakwater works ona iyi scale vo as to enable the 
port to meet the demands that would be made upon it through the great railway extensions. 

Postat Deselopment.—During 1911-12 a ey considerable expansion was witnessed. 
The number of post offices increased by 437, and there was an increase of 670 miles in the 
extent of the system over which mails were carried by railway, The number of miles over 
which mails were carried by railway and water routes and ordinary land routes was greater 
by 3,422,080 miles than it was far the year before. The increase in the number of letters 
and postcards sent during the year was over fifty-two millions and a quarter. or more than 
ten per cent greater than the yeat before. An Order in Council was passed during the year 
increasing to $1500 the amount the Post Office Savings Banks are authorised to accept in 
any ohe year, ardd increasing the maximum limit of an account to $5000, exclusive of interest. 
Formerly the maximum amount, that could be accepted from a itor in one year was 
$1000, and the maximum limit of an account was fixed at $3000. The increase in value of 
postage stamps sold was $1,068,607, or about 10} per cent. 

Finance.—The federal revenue increased from $71,186,072 in 1905 to $136,108,217 in 
4912, and the expenditure from $78,804,138 to $157,142,082. A large amount of this 

nditure is chargeahle to capital, and outlays in respect of railways, canals and. 
pee works, bounties, etc, The total in 1912 was $508,338,591; the total assets 
419,13, and the nat debt $339,919,400._ 
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The Governor General.—The Earl and Countess Grey embarked at Quebec for Eng+ 
land on October 13, 1912, when His Excellency relinquished the office of Governor Gen- 
eral. Appointed on September 26th, and assuming office on December 10, 1904, Lord 
Grey’s tenure of office was in 1909 extended beyond the usual term of five years, and 
again for another year after the death of King Edward in roo. He had thus held office 
Jonger than any of his eight predecessors since Confederation. In January tozz it was 
notified that the Duke of Connaught would be appointed to succeed Lord Grey, and on 
March 2sst, he was formally gazetted as Governor General and Commander in Chief 
for a period of two years. On October 12, 1911 the Duke and Duchess were wel- 
comed at Quebec, where the new Governor General was formally sworn in. 

Imperial Conference, 1911.-—At the Imperial Conference in London in May and June 
1911, the Canadian representatives were Sir Wilfrid Laurier} Prime Minister, Sir F. W. 
Borden,? Minister of Militia & Defence, and Mr. L. P. Brodeur (b. 1862), Minister of 
Marine & Fisheries, 

Among the resolutions adopted of particular interest to Canada was Resolution I, pro- 
posed by the Imperial government, which provided that (a) the Dominions shall be afforded 
an opportunity of consultation when instructions are being framed for British delegates at 
future meetings of the Hague Conference, and that Conventions affecting the Dominions 
provisionally assented to at that Conference shall be circulated among the Dominion govern- 
ments for their consideration before any such convention is signed: (b) that a similar pro- 
cedure, where time and opportunity and the subject matter permit shall; as far as possible, 
be used when preparing instructions for the negotiation of other international agreements 
affecting the Dominions, Moreover, in connection with the most-favoured-nation clause in 
certain Treaties still in force between Great Britain and other countries, Resolution XLX. 
was adopted on the motion of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as follows: ‘“That His Beater! "s Govern- 
ment be requested to open Negotiations with the several foreign governments. woe Treaties 
which apply to the Overseas Dominions with a view to securing liberty for any of those 
Dominions which may so desire to withdraw from the tion of the treaty without impair- 
ing the treaty in respect of the rest of the Empire.” Steps were subsequently taken by 
the Imperial government towards the opening of negotiations with the countries concerned. 

Resolution XX, also adopted on the motion of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to investigate and report upon the natural resources of the 
Empire and the development of mutual trading relations. Effect was given later in the year 
to this suggestion, and Mr. George E. Foster, the Minister of Trade & Commerce in Mr. 

jorden's cabinet, was appointed on the Dominions Roya! Commission. 


Parliamentary Politics.—The political history of Canada in 1910-13 centres round 
the two great questions of Reciprocity with the United States and Canadian naval 
policy in relation to the Empire. On July 18, torr parliament reassembled after the 
Coronation adjournment, and on July 2oth the government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who 
had been Premier since 1896, decided to recommend the dissolution of parliament, and 
to submit their proposals for commercial reciprocity with the United States (see below) 
to the judgment of the Canadian people at a general election, which was fixed for Septem- 
ber arst. While the chief question before the electors was the Reciprocity Agreement, 
the question of Canada’s Naval Policy (see below) received much attention, especially 
in the province of Quebec. The result was a complete defeat for the government and 
the Reciprocity party. What had been a Liberal majority of 43 was converted into a 
Conservative-Liberal and Anti-Reciprocity majority of 49. Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
Paterson, who were responsible for the negotiations with the United States, were both 
defeated, together with Sir F, Borden and four other ministers. On October 6th 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his administration resigned office. Sir Wilfrid Laurier re- 
tained his seat, however, and decided to remain at the head of his party, now in Op- 
position, 

Mr. R. L. Borden, leader of the Conservative party, being called upon to form an 
Administration, accomplished this task on October 10, rg11, and the new ministry was 

1B, 1841: see E. B. xvi, 286-7. 

2B. 1847: see E. B. iv, 245. ; 

# Robert Laird Borden (see E. B. iv, 245) was born in Nova Scotia in 1854. Becoming a 
leading bet he in his province, he ed the Domjnion parliament in 1896, and in 1901 
became leader of the Conservative Opposition. 
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constituted-as follows: R. L. Borden, Premier and President of the Privy Council; 
George Eulas Foster Trade and Commerce; Rohert Rogers (b. 1864), Interior; F. D. 
Monk (b. 1856), Public Works; Francis Cochrane (b. 1852), Railways and Canals; 
William T. White,* Finance; Louis P. Pelletier (b. 1857), Postmaster General; John D. 
Hazen (b. 1860}, Marine and Fisheries and Naval Service; Charles J. Doherty (b. 1855), 
Justice; Samuel Hughes (b. 1853), Militia and Defence; William J. Roche (b. 1859), 
Secretary of State; Thomas W. Crothers (b. 1850), Labour; Wilfrid B. Nantel (b. 1857), 
Inland Revenue and Mines; John D. Reid (b. 1859), Customs; Martin Burrell (b. 1858), 
Agriculture; George H. Perley (b. 1857), Albert E. Kemp (b. 1858), and James A. 
Lougheed (b, 1854), members without portfolios. On October 22, 1912 Mr. Monk 
resigned on the question of Mr. Borden’s naval policy (see below) and his partfolio was 
taken over by Mr, Rogers, Mr. W. J. Roche becoming Minister of the Interior in his 
Place. The office of Secretary of State was filled by Mr. Louis Coderre (b. 1865), the 
member for the Hochelaga division of Montreal. On October 23, 1911 the Hon. 
Auguste Landry was appointed Speaker of the Senate, and on November rsth Dr. T. S. 
Sproule was elected Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The twelfth parliament of the Dominion of Canada was opened on November 15, 
sgt by the Governor General in person, The address in reply to the speech from the 
throne was voted on November 29, and on December 7th parliament adjourned over 
the Christmas recess until January 10, 1912. On resuming, the main business was 
financial, estimates including supplementaries being submitted for $169,389,716 divided 
as to $117,981,831 to Consolidated Fund Account, and $51,407,885 to Capital Account. 
On April 1, 1912 parliament was prorogued. 

When the new session opened on November 21, 1912, it was known that the an- 
nouncement of Mr, Borden’s naval programme would be the business of outstanding 
importance. The Governor General in the speech from the throne stated that, his ad- 
visers having consulted with the Imperial government, it had been concluded that it 
would be the duty of Canada at this juncture to afford aid for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the effective naval forces of the Empire; and on December sth (see below) the 
Premier announced an Emergency Contribution Bill, leaving the permanent Naval 
Policy for future consideration. 

The Reciprocity Question—Sir W. Laurier’s government had begun their official 
negotiations for Reciprocity with the United States in January ro1s, as the result of 
private discussions in the previous year. The terms of the proposed Agreement were 
announced in the Canadian parliament by Mr. W. S. Fielding, the Finance Minister in 
Sir W. Laurier’s cabinet, on January 26, 1orr. It aimed at more free interchange of 
products by removing duties on certain articles and reducing them in others. 

Among those which were to enter free in each country, if of the growth, luct or 
mamuigetires of the other, were Live animal, poultry, Wheat ail other grain, Vogtle 
fruit, dairy products, honey, cotton seed, oil and certain oil seeds, grass, garden, field and 
other seed, fish except those preserved in oil, certain fish oils, timber (not sawn), brass (not 
polished) rolled iron or steel sheets 14 gauge or thinner, galvanised, coated with zinc or tia, 
crucible cast steel, galvanised iron, steel or wire, typewriting and typesetting machines, 
barbed fencing wire, coke (round), wire rods, wood pulp, and cream separators. Among 
the articles to be admitted into Canada from the United States and into the United States 
from Canada at identical rates were the fllowingsFresh meats rf cts, per tb. bacon and 

in r jars, j meats preserved 1} cts. .; canned meat 
and poultry 29 pet inn thete pects 12 cts. per lb.; barley, malt, per icp Ibe. 45 cts.; cereal 
foods 124 cts. per 100 Ibs.; biscuits, wafers, cakes, 25 per cent; confectionery 324 per cent; 
fartn wagons 224 per cent; farming implements of various kinds 15 per cent; portable engines 
with boilers and traction engines for farm purposes 20 per cent; roofing slates 5§ cts. per 
100 ft.; ia plated or oye 278 Der cents clocks, watches, cte. 274 per Cent; automobiles 

Arrangements were made for special rat luty o: rat over 
Midtge number of other commodities. s 

1 See E, B, x TR. Born in New Brunswick in 1847. In 1885 he was Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, and in 1888-96 Minister of Finance. ies 

7 Born at Bronte, Ontario, in 1866. He became a successful financier in Toronto, occupy- 
ing until recently the position of Vice-President of the National Trust Company. 
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The case presented for the adoption of this agreement was that reciprocal trade rela- 
tions had been the policy of alt parties in Canada for generations, that many efforts had 
been made to secure a treaty without success, and that Sir John Macdonald’s National 
Policy Tariff (1879) contained a standing offer of reciprocity with the United States 
covering a large portion of the products included in the present agreement. The United 
States having approached Canada with fair offers, it was claimed that they should be 
fairly met, and that in making the arrangement the government were realising the de- 
sires which the Canadian people had expressed for half 2 century, and also that in pro- 
moting friendly relations with the neighbouring republic the best possible service to the 
empire was being done, As Canada was seeking markets everywhere for her surplus 
products, subsidising steamship lines, and sending out commercial agents, it would be 
absurd to refuse to avail herself of increased facilities in the markets at her doors. 

A denial was given to the expressed fear that the imports from Great Britain would 
be seriously affected. It was pointed out that the greater part of the agreement dealt 
with natural products which did not come from Great Britain, and that the range of 
manufactures affected was small. It was further denied that there was any foundation 
for the assumption that the tariff rates agreed upon discriminated in favour of the 
United States and against Great Britain. The promoters of the agreement promised 
that in every case Great Britain would have the same rate or a lower one, and held that 
Canada’s right to deal with the British preference as she pleased remained untouched. 

The opposition to the agreement took the ground that the arrangement had been 
entered into hastily without its effects being fully appreciated, and that the question 
should be referred to the people. Attention was drawn to the success which had 
attended the efforts to build up a nation and bind the country together from east to 
west, and it was contended that, as the arrangements proposed would primarily affect 
the question of transportation by promoting a tendency to make trade move north and 
south, the immense efforts which had been made would be sacrificed, and the markets 
which had heen secured in Great Britain abandoned. The action of the United States 
in approaching Canada with a desire to make such an agreement, after declining on so 
many occasions to consider the question when asked to do so by Canada, was looked 
upon with suspicion, and it was suggested that the balance of advantage would remain 
with the United States, the speeches of some of her most prominent public men being 
freely quoted in support of this view,—notably one by Mr. Champ Clark in Congress, 
and another by President Taft himself. It was held that the impelling cause was the 
desire of the United States to have access to the abundant natural resources of Canada, 
her own reserves of wood, coal and other minerals, and much of her farm land, having 
shown signs of exhaustion. It was thought the better plan was to conserve Canadian 
resources for Canadian use. A further objection to the proposals was that while they 
would change the whole current of Canadian industries, and be likely to dislocate the 
national development, the new markets proposed would be so entirely unstable and 
insecure that, after having had the benefit of them for a few years, they might be with- 
drawn, causing a reversion to the position of 25 years ago, and necessitating the re- 
building of home industries and re-making their reputation in markets which in the mean- 
time had been entirely occupied by old competitors. Great importance was attached to 
the restriction on legislation which it was alleged this agreement would cause, as no 
trade aggrieved under it could obtain redress without the arrangement as a whole being 
upset. ‘It was also urged that under it concessions in the tariff would have to be made, 
in accordance with existing treaties, to countries from which no equivalent advantages 
could be obtained; and it was declared that if this Reciprocity policy was pursued be 
ties of empire would eventually be cut, for it would lead to complete commercial unit 
and in the end ‘the political domination of the United States, to which Canada would 
simply be an annexe. 

‘The debates in connection with the matter lasted for almost the remainder of the 
session; but on February 22, 1911, on the motion af Mr. F. D. Monk, the House adopted 
unanimously the following as an amendment to ihe motion for going into Committee 
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of Ways and Means: “ But, before resuming the discussion of the terms of the agree- 
ment concluded between the government of Canada and the President of the United 
States, and with a view to dispel the feeling of unrest created in Canada by comments 
made in both countries as to the political consequence of the agreement, the House 
wishes to affirm emphatically its determination to preserve intact the bonds which unite 
Canada to the British Empire and the full liberty of Canada to control her fiscal policy 
and internal autonomy,” 

A Bill to give effect to this Reciprocity Agreement on the part of the United States 
was introduced in the American Congress on January 29th, and in due course passed the 
Senate on July 22nd, it being enacted that its provisions should become operative as soon 
as the necessary counterpart legislation had been passed by the Canadian parliament. 
Discussion continued in the Canadian House of Commons, but no progress was made 
towards the adoption of the proposals, and on July 29, 1911 the government decided to 
recommend the dissolution of parliament and to submit the matter to the judgment of 
the people at a general election. The defeat of the government followed, the result 
being greatly influenced by the strong opposition to Reciprocity which was shown by 
such well-known Liberals as Mr. Clifford Sifton (b. 1861; formerly Minister of the In- 
terior in the Laurier cabinet), Mr. Lloyd Harris, and Mr. Wm. German, and by the steps 
taken by body of prominent Liberals of Toronto, assisted by Sir Edmund Walker, 
President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Sir W. Laurier’s Naval Policy.—An outcome of the Imperial Conference of 1909 had 
been the determination of the Canadian government to establish a naval service; and on 
January 12, 1910 4 Bill for this purpose was introduced into the House of Commons, and 
became law on May 4, 1910. It provided for the creation of a Naval Department, and 
transferred to it from the Department of Marine and Fisheries the wireless telegraph, 
fisheries protection, hydrographic, and tidal survey branches. It empowered the gov- 
ernment to appoint a Naval Board to advise the minister, and to organise and maintain 
permanent, reserve and volunteer forces, and to place at the disposal of His Majesty, 
for general service in the Roya! Navy, ships or men of the Canadian naval service. 
Provision was also made for a naval college. During the debate on the Bill, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier announced that it was the intention of the government to construct, in Canada 
if possible, four cruisers of the improved “ Bristol ” class, and six destroyers of the 
improved ‘“ River” class. At conferences with the British Admiralty it was agreed 
that the naval stations for Canada should be two—one on the Atlantic to include the 
waters north of 30° N, lat. and west of the meridian of 40° W.; and one on the Pacific to 
include the waters north of 30° N. lat. and east of the meridian of 180°. Halifax Dock- 
yard was taken over from the Imperial authorities on January 1, 1906, and the dockyard 
at Esquimalt on November 9, r910, On August 28, rort it was announced that the 
King had approved of the naval forces of Canada receiving the style of “The Royal 
Canadian Navy,” and of the ships of war of that navy being designated as “‘ His Ma- 
jesty’s Canadian Ships.” On December 16th the following regulations were published 
with regard to the flag and pennants to be flown by the Royal Canadian navy: “ All 
ships and vessels of the Royal Canadian Navy shall fly at the stern the white ensign 
as the symbol of the authority of the Crown, and at the jack-staff the distinctive flag of 
the Dominion of Canada, such distinctive flag being the bluc ensign with the Arms of the 
Dominion inset in the fy. The white pennant will be flown at the masthead.” 

In pursuance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s naval policy, H.M.’s cruisers “ Niobe ” and 
“ Rainbow ” were purchased and taken over in the autumn of 1910. On July 20, 1911, 
however, H.M.C.S. “Niobe %. sustained damage by grounding on the coast off Cape 
Sable; her repairs were undertaken at Halifax and took fifteen months to complete. 
The building of the proposed new cruisers and destroyers had, however, not been com- 
menced at the time of the resignation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s government, 

Mr. Borden's Naval Policy.—The naval policy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s government 
was that of'a Canadian-built and Canadian-controlled navy, but this was criticised by the 
Opposition as involving e large expenditure, a disunited Imperial navy, ard the construc- 
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tion of obsolete types of ships. Upon Mr. Borden’s acceptance of office, the naval ques- 
tion became one of renewed interest. Mr. Borden stated that in his view the question 
of permanent co-operation between the Dominion and the rest of the Empire ought ta be 
fully debated, and that the Canadian people should be given an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing upon it; pains would be taken to ascertain in the meantime what were the real 
conditions confronting the Empire. In pursuance of this object, Mr. Borden, with 
several of his colleagues, visited London in July 1912, and were cordially welcomed by 
Mr. Asquith’s government, who enabled them, at meetings of the Imperial Defence 
Committee and otherwise, to obtain all the information available as to the problems of 
British foreign policy and the naval situation as it presented itself to the British Admiral- 
ty. The proposals which the Canadian government founded on the understanding 
thus arrived at were left, however, to be made public first in the Dominion Parliament 
after it met in November. 

‘Mr. Borden’s speech on December 5, 1912 must always be historic in the relationship 
between Canada and the Mother-country. It was notable for announcing two steps 
forward in a common Imperial policy. In the first place his “ Bill to Authorize Meas- 
ures for Increasing the effective Naval Forces of the Empire” proposed to contribute 
£7,000,000 ($35,000,000) for the construction and equipment of three first-class battle- 
ships, to be under the control of the British Admiralty as part of the Royal Navy, sub- 
ject to arrangements for their being at the disposal of the Canadian government if ever 
a separate Canadian Navy were established. And in the second place, by the agree- 
ment of the Imperial government to include a Canadian Minister as one of the permanent 
members of the Committee of Imperial Defence, the principle was recognised that, if the 
Dominions took their share in Imperial defence they must also have a share in determin- 
ing Imperial policy. 

The proposal for an “ emergency contribution ” of three battleships to the British 
Navy was founded on a memorandum (published in England on Dec. 5th, as a Parlia- 
mentary paper) drawn up by the Admiralty for the information of the Canadian govern- 
ment as to the existing international situation from a naval point of view; and Mr, 
Borden read this out in the course of his speech. It is given in full elsewhere in the 
Year-Boox (see Part I. sect. i, “The World’s Navies”) and need not here be re- 
peated. But the view taken by the Canadian government can best be shown by quot- 
ing the salient passages of Mr. Borden’s speech. 

As regards the vital need of naval security for the very existence of the Oversea 
Dominions as part of the British Empire, and the grave danger to that security indicated 
by the relative decline in the power of the British navy, owing to the growth of other 
navies, Mr. Borden said: 

“Thi ire is not a it milita: ywer, and it has based its security in the 1 aS 
in the prescal aloost enthely on the seength of it Navy. A crushing defeat upon ‘the 
high seas would render the British Islands, or any Dominion, subject to invasion by any 
great military Power; loss of such a decisive battle by Great Britain would practically 

lestroy the United Kingdom, shatter the British Empire to its foundations, and chang 

profoundly the destiny of its component parts. . .. There is, therefore, grave cause for 
concern 7 a the naval supremacy of the Empire seems on the point of being success- 
lenged. : 

% The great outstanding fact which arrests our attention in considering the existing condi- 
tions of naval power is this. Twelve years ago the British Navy and the Britis Flag were 
predominant in every ocean of the world ai along the shores of every continent. To-day 
they are predominant nowbere except in the North Sea. The.paramount duty of ensuring 
safety in home waters has been fulfilled by withdrawing or reducing squadrons in every part 
of the world, and by concentrating nearly all the effective naval forces in close proximity to 
the British Islands. In 1g02 there were 55 British warships on the Mediterranean station; 
to-day there are 19. There were 14 on the North American and West Indies station; to-day 
there are three, There were three on the south-east coast af South America; to-day there 
is one. There were 16 on the Cape of Good Hope station; to-day there are three. There 
were eight on the Pacific station; to-day there are two. There were 42 on the China station; 
to-day there are 31. There were 12 on the Australian station; to-day there areeight. There 
were ten on the East Indies station; to-day there are nine, To sum up, in 1902 there were 
160 ships on foreign and Colonial stations against 76 to-day. Do not imagine that this 
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reault has been brought about by any reduction in expenditure, for the case is practically the 
reverse. Great Britain's total na in 1902 was Jess than $152,000,000 (£30,- 
490,000). For the present fiscal year it exteeds $220,000,000 (44,000,000). Why then, 
hag the naval force of the Empire been 90 enormously reduced while at the same time the 
expenditure has increased nearly 50 cent? For the simple reason that the increasing 
strength of other bavies, and, eopecially of the German Navy, has compelled Great Britain 
not only to increase her fleet, but to concentrate it in the vicinity of the British Islands. . . . 

“Tt is neither necessary nor desirable to debate or discuss the probability or imminence 
of war. The real test of our action is the existence or non-existence of absolute security. It 
should never be forgotten that without war, without firing a shot or striking a blow, 
our naval supremacy may disappear, and with it the sole guarantee of the Empire’s con- 
tinued existence... 

“The fact that trade routes, vital to the Empire's continued existence, are inadequate 
defended and protected by reason of the necessary concentration in home waters is exceed 
ingly impressive, and even startling. Even during the present year the battleships of the 
‘Grieh Mediterranean Fleet, based a: Males, Lave been withdraten nevi based on Cibvaliar, 
in order that they might become more easily available for necessary aid in home waters. 
The Atlantic Fleet, based on Gibraltar, has been withdrawn to the vicinity of the British 
Islands for the same reason, Under such conditions the British Flag is predominant in 
the Mediterranean, and with every available exertion of the whole Empire it may be impos- 
sible to regain the necessary position of strength in that t highway before 1915 or 1916. 
Austria-Huny , With only 140 miles of sea coast and absolutely no colonial possessions, is 
building in the Mediterranean a formidable fleet of Dreadnoughts which will attain its full 
strength in about three years, and which will be supported by strong battleships of the Ee 
Dreadnought type, and by cruisers, torpedo crait, and other necessary auxiliaries. The 
fleet of Italy in the same theatre will be even more powerful and more formidable, The 
withdrawal of the British Flag and the British Navy from so many parts of the world for 
the purpose of concentration in home waters has been necessary, but unfortunate, Our 
Navy ‘was once dominant everywhere, and the White Ensign was the token of naval suprem- 
acy inall seas, Isit not time that the former conditions should, in some measure, be restored? 
Upon our own coasts, both Atlantic and Pacific, powerful squadrons were maintained 12 
years ago. ‘To-day the flag is not shown on either seaboard. I am assured that the aid 
which we propose will enable such special arrangements to be consummated that, without 
courting disaster at home, an effective fleet of battleships and cruisers can be established in 
the Pacific, and a powerful squadron can periodically visit our Atlantic seaboard and assert 
once more the naval strength of the Erg ng these coasts, I do not forget, however, 
that it is the general naval a of the Em hich primarily afeguarde Oversea 
Dominions. New Zealand's battleship is rat line with the other British battleships 
in the North Sea, because there New nd’s interests may best be guarded by protecting 
the very heart of the Empire." 


As regards the three Canadian battleships now to be added to the navy, Mr. Borden 
pointed out that, under the Admiralty, the Empire now had what he had convinced him- 
self was the most thorough and effective naval organisation in the world, of which it 
was the best Canadian policy to make use. The hazardous and costly experiment of 
building up a separate naval organisation for Canada was quite unnecessary, and in any 
case could only provide a poor and weak substitute. In the present emergency the 
Canadian ships were best employed as part of the Empire navy under the Admiralty of 
the mother-country: 


“ Those shipe will be at the disposal of His Majesty the King for the common defence of 
the Empire. They will be main: and controlled as part of the Royal Navy, and we have 
the assurance that, if at any in the future it be the will of the Canadian people to 
establish a Canadian unit of the British Navy, these vessels can be called by the Canadian 
nt to form at of the Navy, in which case, of course, they will be maintained by 
Eonada and not. by Yn that event, there will, necessarily, be reasonabl 
notice, and, indeed, Canada would not desire or. the eudden withdrawal of so powerful 
a contingent from ay imy int theatre in which the naval forces of the Etnpire might be 
Bu 




















“The ships will be built under Ad: minesvinion i the United Kingdom for the 
reason > resent ere are no it constructing them in Canada, 
that, st present, th facilities for constructing them in Canada, 
‘The plant required for the construction of int battleships is enormous, and it would 
be impossible at to have shipbuilding in this country on such a ecale. ’ In any case, 
only half could be built in Canada, because the machinery for armour and guns would, 
nevtasarily, be constructed or manufactured in the United Kingdom. The additional 
cost of construction in Canada would be about 12 million dollars for three, and it would 
be Enpdlsible to estimate the delay. No one is moré eager than myeelf for the development 
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of the shipbuilding industries in Canada, but we cannot, upon any business or economic con- 
eiderations, begin with the construction of Dreadnoughts, and especially we could not do so 
when these ships are urgently required within two or three years at the outside for rendering 
aid upon which may depend the Empire's future existence. According to my conception, 
the effective development of the shipbuilding industries in Canada must commence with 
email beginnings and ina businesslike way. I have discussed the subject with the Admiralty, 
and they thoroughly realise that it is not to the Empire's advantage that all shipbuilding 
facilities should be concentrated in the United Kingdom. 1 am assured, therefore, that 
the Admiralty are prepared in the early future to give orders for the construction in Canada 
of small cruisers, oi! tank vessels, and auziliary craft of various kinds. The plant required 
is relatively small as compared with that which is necessary for Dreadnought battleships, 
and such an undertaking will have a much more secure and permanent basis from the basi- 
ness standpoint. For the purpose of stimulating so important and necessary an industry 
we have expressed our willingness to bear a portion of the increased cost for a time at least. 
[eee no reason why all the vessels reqi in future for our government service should not 
be built in Canada, even at some additional cost. In connection with the development 
of shipbuilding I would not be surprised to see the establishment of a high class of engineer- 
ing works which will luce articles now imported and not at present manufactured in 
Canada. Therefore, although the eum which we propose to devote for necessary naval aid 
at this critical juncture is to be expended in Great Britain, yet we believe that this step will 
result, under the conditions which I have described, in the very marked development of more 
than one industry in Canada, and that, even from a purely economic and material standpoint, 
the step has much to commend it." 

The Canadian expenditure now proposed was, in Mr. Borden’s view, a moderate one, 
regarded not as the beginning of a system of periodical contributions, but as an emer- 
gency aid at a moment of crisis: 

__ “If we should neglect the duty which I conceive we owe to ourselves, and if irreparable 
disaster should ensue, what will be our future destiny? Obviously as an independent nation 
or as an important part of the eve neighbouring Republic. What then would be our 
responsibilities, and what would he burden upon us for a protection on the high seas 
much less powerful and less effective than that which we enjoy to-day? Take the case of 
one nation whose territory, resources, population, and wealth may fairly be compared with 
those in Canada. The naval estimates of Argentina for the four years from 1909 to 1912 
inclusive amounted to $35,000,000 ({7,000,000). No information is available as to the 
exact ‘ion of the last-mentioned sum which has been appropriated for naval purposes, 
but it is understood that the far greater portion is for navai construction. It is safe, there- 
fore, to estimate that during the past four years Argentina has expended for naval purposes 
not less than from $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 (£13,000,000 to £4,000,000). The Federal 
and State expenditure of the United States compnises a total outlay for armaments of between 
$250,000,000 and §$300,000,000 §£50:900,000 and {£60,000,000), or at the rate of §2.75 per 
head. Similar expenditure by Canada would mean an annual outlay of some $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000, or between $80,000,000 and $100,000,000 during the same period. 

“ Tt is apparent, therefore, that the aid which we propose to bring at this juncture is of a 
moderate and reasonable character. For 4g years as @ Confederation we have enjoyed 
the protection of the British Navy without the cost of a dollar. . . . So far as ofbeial 
estimates are available, the expenditure of Great Britain on naval and military defence for 
the provinces which now constitute Canada during the nineteenth century was not less than 
1400,000,000. ( £80,000,000). Even since the inception of our Confederation, and since 
Canada attained the status of a great Dominion, the amount so expended by Great Britain 
for the naval and military defence of Canada vastly exceeds the sum which we are now 
asking parliament to appropriate. From 1870 to 1890 the proportionate cost of the North 
Atlantic Squadrons which our coasts was from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 ( 5; 
000,000 to £30,000,000). From 1853 to 1903 Great Britain's expenditure en military defence 
in Canada runs closely tp $100,000,000. "" 


Ag regards the voice which it had been arranged that Canada should have on the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, Mr. Borden said: 

“ With increasing power and influence there has necessarily come, by sure and gradual 
steps, a certain development in our relations with the United Kingdom and the other Domin- 
ions. . . . In this constitutional development we are necessarily confronted with the 
problem of combining co-operation with autonomy. It seems most essential that there 
should be such co-operation in defence and in as will give to the whole Empire an 
effective organisation in these matters of vital concern On the other hand, each Dominion 
must, in all important respects the aul government which it possesses, 

"Phe responsibility, for the Empire's defence upon the high seas, in which is to be fou: 
the only effective guarantee of its existence, and which hitherto has been assumed by 
United Kingdom, has necessarily carried with it the responsibility for and the control of 
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foreign policy. . . . When Great Britain mo I agsumes sole responail for 
defence upon the hi seas she can. oo longer umlertake to assume sole reeponsibllicy for 
and sole contro! of foreign policy, which is closely, vitally, and constantly associated ‘with 
that defence in which the Dominions participate, . . . The it Dominions, sharing in 
the defence of the Empire upon the high seas, must necessarily be entitled to share also in 
the responsibility for and in the control of foreign policy. Not only His Majesty's Min- 
isters but sleo the beedere of the opposite political party in Great Britain, have explicitly 
is principle. . . . 

s0r"F havealluded to the difficulty of finding an acceptable basis upon which the great Domin- 
ious cooperating with the mother-country in can receive and assert an adequate 
voice in the control and moulding of foreign policy. We were brought closely in touch with 
both subjects when we met the British Ministers in the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
That committee is peculiarly constituted, but in my judgment is very effective. It consists 
of the Prime Minister of Great Britain and such persons as he may summon to attend it, 
Practically all the members of the cabinet from time to time attend its deliberations, and 
usually the more important members of the cabinet are present. In addition, naval and 
military experts and the technical officers of the various departments concerned are in 
attendance. A very large portion of the work of the committee is carried on by subcom- 
mittees, which often are composed in part of persons who are not members of the general 
committee itself, and who are selected for their ‘ial knowledge of the subjects to be 
considered and reported upon. The amount of work which thus has been performed during 
the past five or eix years in particular is astonishing, and I have no doubt that it has con- 
tributed largely to the safety of the whole Empire in time of peril, 

“The committee is not technically or constitutionally responsible to the House of Commons 
and thus it is not supposed to concern itself with policy. As so many important members 
of the cabinet are summoned to attend the committee, its conclusions are usually accepted 
by the cabinet and thus command the support of the majority of the House of Commons. 

hile the committee does not control policy in any way and could not be undertaken to do 
$0 as it ia not responsible to parliament, it is necessarily and constantly obliged to consider 
foreign policy and foreign relations for the obvious reason that defence, and especially naval 
defence, is inseparably connected with such considerations. 

“'T am asqured by his Majesty's Government that pending a final sofution ofthe question 
of voice and influence they would welcome the presence in London of a Canadian Minister 
during the whole or a portion of each year. Such minister would be regularly summoned 
toall meetings of the Committee of Imperial Defence and be regarded as one of its permanent 
members. No important step in foreign policy would be undertaken without consultation 
‘with such representative of Canada, means a very marked advance both from our 
standpoint and from that of the United Kingdom. It would give us the opportunity of con- 
sultation and therefore influence which hit we have not possessed, 

Jn opposition to the Government proposals, Sir Wilfrid Laurier on December 12th 
moved an amendment which, while not negativing the first clause of the Government 
resolution providing for a vote for increasing the effective Naval forces of the Empire, 
would have substituted for the remaining clauses a resolution declaring it necessary that 
Canada without further delay should enter actively upon a permanent policy of naval 
defence, and that any measure of aid to Imperial naval defence which did not embody a 
permanent policy of participation by ships owned, manned and maintained by Canada, 
was not an adequate expression of the aspirations of the Canadian people. Mr. 
Borden, said Sir Wilfrid, had asserted that before she enacted a permanent policy 
Canada must have a voice in all questions affecting war or peace. But that was a 
Jarge contract, and the question before them was that of emergency and imtnediate 
defence. If Canada was represented in the councils of war and peace the other 
Dominions and dependencies must be also. That question might take years to solve. 
It must be discussed by itself, and in' the meantime Canada should continue ix her 
preparations for defence. Sir Wilfrid Laurier condemned the Government’s policy of 
direct contribution as un-Canadian and un-British, and as unsuited to the real needs 

“ ‘Bar Tee lation : importa passed di he 
islation, 2910-12.—: i t acts luring the session 1910-11 
were, the Opium 5 and ‘Brog eet te ibits the 2 ion, Saandfacture, ale. of 


w 
possessiga, for ot} scientific or inal purposes of opium, cocaine, morphine and 
eucag CF any sats or compounds thereof y new Seed Control Act; and an Act confirmin 

and sal the treaty sij at Washington on January 11, 1909, relating to the bound- 
ary waters and tp the questions arising along the Deuadary& ‘between Canada and the United 
States. In the session 1911-12, an act was passed amending the Dry Docks Subsidies Act 
of 1910, and providing that any dry dock shall not be deemed, for the purpose of subsidy, 
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to be a dry dock of the first class unless there can be received and repaired therein the largest 
ships or vessels of the British navy existing at the time at which the contract is entered into, 
Another Act of this session provided for the constitution of a new Department under the 
First Minister, to deal with all official communications in connection with the external affairs 
‘of Canada, the administration of all matters relating to the foreign consular service in Canada, 
etc. A measure of great importance, dealing generally with grain inspection, was also 

ssed; it provides for the appointment of Grain Commissioners, the establishment of 
ingpection divisions, and the appointment of a Grain Standards Board for the purpose 
of establishing commercial grades, and defines the various established grades. Acts providing 
for the extension of the boundaries of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec were also passed. 

Under the Canadian Medical Act, chapter 137, Revised Statutes 1906, and the amendin; 
Act, chapter 16, 1911, provision was made for the formation of a Dominion Medical Counc 
as soon as the Legislatures of the various provinces of Canada had enacted legislation accept- 
ing the provisions of the Acts. The object of the legislation is to provide for one central 
council consisting of representatives of the different provinces, for the purpose of (a) the 
establishment of a qualification in medicine, such that the holders thereof shall be acceptable 
and empowered to practise in all the provinces of Canada; (b) the establishment of a register 
for Canada of medical practitioners, and the publication and revision from time to time of 
such register; (c) the determination and fixing of the qualification and conditions necessary 
for registration, the examinations to be undergone with respect to professional eubjects 
only, and generally the requisites for registration; (d) the establishment and maintenance 
of a board of examiners for examination and granting of certificates of qualification: (e) the 
enactment, with the consent and at the instance of the medical councils of the various a 
inces of Canada, of such provincial legislation as is necessary to supplement the provisions 
of this Act and to effect the foregoing purposes. The Secretary of State summoned a 
meeting on November 17, 1912 for the purpose of organising the Council, and a number of 
appointments were subsequently made. 

The" Ne Temere" Decree-On January 23, 1912 the House of Commons decided to refer 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, and later to the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy 
Council, the question whether the Dominion parliament may constitutionally pass a marriage 
law applicable in all respects in every province in Canada. On July 29, 1912 the Lord 
Chancellor delivered judgment, which, speaking generally, upheld the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. It was ruled that the Dominion parliament is not entitled under the 
British North America Act to pass a uniform federal law legalising all marriages performed 
by authorised clergymen. ‘The matter is in the jurisdiction of the provinces. 

Anglo-American Peace Celebrations.—On June 4, 1912 at a representative meeting at 
Ottawa, a Committee was appointed to act for Ca in preparing a programme of the 
celebration of the 100 years of Peace between the branches of the English-speaking people. 

Far Seal Convention.— The International Fur Seal Conference which was held at Washing- 
ton from May 11 to July 7, 1911 resulted in a Convention being signed by which Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia, and Japan undertook that pelagic sealing should ceave 
for a period of 15 years from December 15. 191, and thereafter until terminated by one 

r'anotice. Canada was represented by the under-secretary for external affairs, Mr. Joseph 

‘ope, who in 1912 was created a K.C.M.G. Provision was made for an apportionment of 
the annual proceeds from the seals killed on land, the share payable to Canada being 15 per 
cent of the gross takings of the United States and Russia, and 10 per cent of those of jean. 

Provincial Governments.—On June 14, 1911 a general election was held in Nova Scotia, 
the result being the return of the government, which had been Liberal since 1884. ‘The 
elections for the British Columbia Legislature took place on March 28, 1912, the result being 
the return of the government, 40 Conservatives and 2 Socialists being elected. The Hon. 
Richard McBride, K.C. (b. 1870), the Premier of British Columbia since 1903, was created 
a K.C.M.G. in 1912. The election in Ontario was held on December 11, 1911, when 
Sir James Whitney's government was returned by a majority of 60. In January 1912 the 
Prince Edward ‘Island elections resulted in the return of 27 Conservatives and 4 Liberals. 
The Premier is Hon, J. A. Mathieson, K.C., who had formed a government in December 
1911, The general election in New Brunswick took place on June 20, 1912, resulting in 
the return of 44 Conservatives, 2 Independents, and 2 Liberals. On May 15, 1912 the elec- 
tions were held for the Quebec Legislature and resulted in the return of Sir Lomer Gouin's 
government with a slightly reduced majority. On July 11, 1912 the general election took 

lace for the province of tchewan. The chief issue wae the Reciprocity agreement, as 
in the Dominion elections, and the overwhelming majority by which Mr. Scott’s government 
was returned, was looked upon as a striking victory for the Reciprocity party. aes 

The appointment of members of provincial governments to the new federal cabinet in 
IQTI necessitated some re-arrangements in the cabinets, | | ach, 

In Manitoba the vacai caused by the Hon. Robert Rogers joining the Dominion 
cabinet was illed by the inclusion of fr. George Lawrence, as Minister of Agriculture. 
In 1912 the Hon. lmond Palen Roblin (b. B3). Premier since 1900, was created 
K.C.M.G., and the retiring Chief Justice, freee Dubuc (b. 1840), was knighted. ‘ 

In Ontario, Mr. W.H. Hearst, K.C.,M.P_, became Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 
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in atccession to the Hon Frank Cochrane, the new Federal Minister of Railways and Canals. 
In 1912 the lieutenant - sovernet, cal. John Masent Gibson, was created aK C.M.G. 

In New Brunswick, owing the appointment of the Hon. J. D. Hazen, Premier and 
Attorney General, to be Federal 8 Sinister of Marine and Fisheries, the Hon. J. K. Flemming, 
Provincial Secretary, was called upon to oes @ government. Mr. Flemming took the 

of Si hweyor Ges ‘General, Linde the C. H. Grimmer was appointed Attorney General; 
Hon. H. F. Provincial Hon. John Morrissy, Commissioner of Public 
Works; Hon. D. V. Landry, Agricultural Commissioner; and the Hon. Robert Maxwell and 
Hon. joha A. Murray, without 
ns ae ey ‘Governors.—On August 1, 191t Mr, D. C. Cameron was sworn in as 
t_ Governor of Manitoba, in succession to Sir D. H. MacMillan retired. A 

ck Vanklock, ‘Ontario, he ru eed the Ontario Legislature in 3903. 











‘Sir Francis Xavier Langelier, Chie futie of the Supreme Court of Quebec, was 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Quebec in succession to Sir C. A. Pelletier, 
deceased. Born in 1838, he hae held several on in Quebec Ministries, and sat in the 


Dominion House of Commons from 1584 to 

In New Brunswick the term of office the Fon. fon. L.. J. Tweedie expired on March 1, 1912, 
and he was succeeded as Lieutenant Governor by Senator Josiah Wood, who was born at 
Sackville, New Brunswick, in 18 

Judiciary——In succession to Sir Louts Jette, resigned, the Puisne Judge of the Court 
‘of King’s Bench, the Hon. Horace Archaml te, became Chief Ji ‘of Quebec in 1912, 
Born at L'Assum, ion, Quebec, in 18: educated at Laval University. In 1888 he 
was called to the Legislative Council, ‘and from 1897 to 1905 was Attorney General of 
the Province. Appointed a Q.C. in’ 1889 he was raised to the bench in 1908. 

On the death of Sir Charles Moss, Chief ‘Justice of Ontario, in 1912, he was succeeded by 
Sir Wm, Meredith, who was born ‘at London, Ontario, in 1: nd was educated at Toronto 
University. He was member for London in the Ontario ture from 1872 to 1896. 
He was appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1904. 

‘The Hon, F. W, G. Haultain, formerly Premier of the North-West Territories, was gazet- 
ted on November 2. aE as Chief Justice of Saskatchewan. He was born in 1857 at Wool- 
wich, En| ‘9 Ontario in'1860. _ He was called to the Bar of Ontario in 1882, and 
to the Har of the North-West Territories in 1884, being appointed & KG, i t902 

The Hon. Francis L. Haward, K.C., Prime Minister of Prince Edward Island, was 
appointed Judge of the Canadian Supreme Court on. May 4; xgtt, being sucveede in the 
e 





















miership Hon, H. J. Palmer. The new Judge of supreme Court was born in 
Prince Edy nd in 1849 and was admitted to the Bar in i: 2. From 1893 to 1900 he 
was Stipend: Magistrate and Recorder of Charlottetown. Elected a member of the 


iary 
Provincial Legislative Assembly in 1904, he became Prime Minister of the Province in 1 

In April 1912 four new Judgenhing were authorised by parliament and were fille 
follows: “Mr ‘Alexander Ha, pe P. for for Winnipeg, totl toba Court of Appeal; 
Mr. Walsh, Kee g calgary, to the urt of Alberta; Mr. Hector Chauvin, 
‘Hull, as. "Judge fede a district of Labelle; and Mr. Haughton Lennox, 
M.P., for South Simcoe, . oe of t the extra judgeships of the High Commission of Ontario. 

a Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Quebec, Mr. Justice Davidson has succeeded 
Sir Melbourne Tait. The new Chief Justice was born in Huntingdon, Quebec, in 1841; he 
was educated at McGill University, and was made a Q. c being raised to the bench in 1887, 
where he has been a Puisne Judge of the Superior Cow 

‘PersonaitaOn October 22, 1912 Major G. W. Stephens resigned che position of Chaic- 
man of the Montreal Harbour Commission.— On March 1, 1912 Dr. J. ‘Rutherford re 
signed his position aa Veterinary Director General and Live Stock Commissioner. He was 
appointed Chief Veterinary Inspector in 1902, Veterinary Director in 1904, and Live Stock 

missioner in t996.-On March 51, xort_ Dr. William Saunders, . retired after 
nearly 25 years service as Director of Experimental Farms in Canada, during which time 
he showed a keen and enlightened sympathy with all that tended to assist in the development 
of the agricultural resources of the Dominion. Born in Devonshire, England, in 1836, he 
went to Canada in 1848. He is succeeded by Mr, J. H. Grisdale. 

Obituary—The Canadian obi fo ont ikindd the following—Towas MaYNE 
Day (b, 1852), police magistrate at June 24th. He wasformerly a member of 
parliament, and was Minister of the Tnetor (hook Taga" to 1896.—Dxsing GIRQUARD, the 
judge and man of letters; d.at Ottawa on March 22nd. He was bornat St. Timothée, Quebec, 
on July 2, 1836 and was educated at Montreal College, afterwards studying law, He stood 
fox the Conadien House of Commons for several constituencies 1872 to 1878, and was 

nally elected for Jacques Cartier in that year. He held the seat seat fori 18 » when he became 

th jndge of the Sup preme Court. At the time of his death he was Senior Jud ee. He published 
on the Civil Laws of eeraae on one on the law of insolvency and one on bills of 
exchange; also Lake Si. Lows, Olé ane New, and Chevater ‘fe de Selle. He was an editor of 
Ea Revue! Critigue.—Stx CBARLES ALPHONSE PANTALEON PELLETIER, K-C.M.G., the judge 
and statesman; d. at Quebec on May ist. He was bom at Riviére Ouelle on ‘january 22, 
3837 and educated at Laval Univermty. He was cailed to the Bar in 1860 and became Q.C, 
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in 1879. In 1892 he was Batonnier of the Bar. He commanded a battalion of 
volunteers during the Fenian rising of 1866. sat in the Dominion House of Commons 
from 1869 to 1877, when he was called to the Senate, From 1896 to 1901 he was Speaker of 
the Senate. In 1902 he was appointed a ‘of the Supreme Court of Canada and in 
1908 Lieut.-Governor of the ‘ince of —Sm Henri Ev7EaR TASCHUBRRAU, the 
judge: d.at OttawaonApril t9th. He wasbornat St. Mary's, Beauce Co., Quebec, on October 
, 1836 and educated at Quebec Seminary. He was called to the Quebec Bar in 1857, 
me Q.C. in 1867, Judge of the Superior Court, Quebec, in 1871, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in 1878 and Chief Justice in 1902. He was knighted in 1902, and nade a 
Privy Councillor in 1906, when he resigned his Chief Justiceship. From 1861 to 1867 he 
had represented Beauce Co. in the Canadian Legislative Assembly. He published Criminal 
Law of Canada and Code Civil Procedure of Promnce of Quebec.—Sim JOHN CARLING, K.C, 
M.G., the agricultural administrator; b. at Londen, Ontario, 1828; d. November 6, 1911. 
Prior to Confederation he had held the positions of Receiver General, 1862, and Minister of 
Works and Agriculture, 1867-71, in the local government. From 1885 to 1892 he served as 
Minister of Agriculture in the Dominion Ministry of Sir John A. Macdonald, and to him is 

due the credit of establishing a number of Experimenta! Farms throughout the country. 
‘The following are the more memorable among those who died in 1912:—Apam Care BELL, 
formerly Senator; b. 1847; d. at Picton, Nova Scotia, on October 31st. He entered the Nova 
Scotia legislature in 1878, In 1896 he was elected to the Dominion parliament, but was 
defeated in 1904.—EDwARD BLaxe (b. 1833), formerly prominent asa Canadian statesman, 
whose later career in the Imperial Parliament was of account; d. at Toronto on March 
1st (for biography see E. B. iv, 35a).—Sim Richarp Cartwricat (see E. B. v, 435), the states- 
man (b. 1835); q. at Kingston, Ontario, on September 23rd.—Srm Epwarp Ciouston, Bart. 
the financier, general manager and vice-president of the Bank of Montreal; b. 1849; d. 
November 23rd. He had been connected with the bank for nearly 50 yeara—GrorGE RALPE 
RicHaRDson CoceaurN, the educationalist and politician; d. in London on January 24th. He 
was born in Edinburgh on February 15, 1832 and educated at the Royal High School and 
University there, afterwards going to France and Germany. He went to Upper Canada in 
1858 and trom 1861 was Principal of the Upper Canada College for over twenty years besides 
being Senator of Toronto University. Fi 1887 to 1896 he sat in the Domivion House of 
Commons as Conservative Member for Central Toronto, He was chief Canadian Com- 
missioner at the Chicago World's Fair, 1893 ;—Cuarces M. Hays (b. 1856 at Rock Ii 
OL, U.S.A.), peisest ‘of the Grand Trunk Railway; lost in the “Titanic” in April. For~ 
manager of the Wabash Railway, he was appointed to be manager of the 

brenden He tl 








merly general 
Grand Trunk in 1896, and subsequently was also president of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific.—Grorce Howes, missic in the North-west; d. in London on 
February grd._ He was born in England on November 23, 1858 and educated at St. John’s 
College, Winnipeg. He was afterwards trained at the Church Missionary College, Islington, 
whence he returned to Canada in 1885. In 1887 he was ordained and worked as a missionary 
in the North-West Territory till 1905. In 1901-05 he was Archdeacon of Athabasca, in 
1905-09 Bishop of Moosonee, and from 1909 till his death Bishop of Athabasca.—Sir James: 
Macrnenson EMOINE, the lawyer and author; d. at Quebec on February 5th. He was born 
at Quebec on aeons 24, 1825, and educated there. He was called to the Bar in 1850, but 
devoted himself chiefly to the writing of historical and ornithological works, In 1894 he was 
elected President of the Royal Society of Canada. His publications included L'Orusthologie 
du Canada (1861), Les “Pecheries du Canada (1862), Maple Leaves (6 vols. 1863-94), Quebec 
Past and Present (1876), Annals of the Port of Quebec (1901), etc.—James Pitt Mazes, the 
judge; d. at Torontoon May 7th. He was bornat Port Rowan, Ontario, on November §, 1859 
and educated at Toronto University. He was called to the Bar in 1882, made Queen's 
Counsel in 1899 and Judge of the Ontario High Court in 1905. He resigned his position as 

judge in 1908 to become Chief Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners for 

‘anada.—Jamas MACDONALD, the politician and judge; d. at Halifax, N.S.,on October 4th. 
Born in 1828, he entered the Dominion parliament, and was Minister of Justice in Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald's cabinet in 1878. Latterly he had been Chief Justice of his province, 
—Sin CuarLes Moss, the judge; d. at Toronto on October 12th. He was born at Cobourg, 
Ontario, on March 8, 1840 and educated at the Ontario Law School. He was called to the 
Bar in 1869, became KC. in 1881 and Judge in 1897. In 1902 he became Chief Justice of the 
Province of Ontario, He was knighted in 1907. From 1900 to 1906 he was Vice-Chancetlor 
of Toronto University. He published, t with Mr. R. Sullivan, a handbook of Com- 
mercial Law for Upper Canada.—JamEs Onoane, a well-known railway official; d. at Van- 
couver on April goth. He was born at Montreal on September 19, 1862 and was educated 
at the Montreal Public School. At thirteen years of age he a railway work and rose to 
be general superintendent of the British Columbia division of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
a Wine "4 ‘Ocnvm, first governor of Yukon; b. at Ottawa, 1846; d. November 13th. For- 
mesly a Dominion Lands Surveyor and astronorher in the service of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of the Interior, he carried out important surveys in the Mackenzie and Yukon regions 
and also in connection with the Alaska boundary. As representative, of the, Dominion 
government in the Yukon during the exciting period of the Klondike gold rush, Mr. Ogilvie 
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rformed excellent service for which he was justly esteemed.—WrLiaw Ross, the Senator: 
Prigas; d. at Halifax on March 17th. He became s member of the Legislative Assembly of 
Nova Soria in 1859 and of the inion House of Commons in 1867. In 1874 he left 
parliament and became collector of customs at Halifax. In 1889 he was returned again to 
the Dominion fetiiament and in 1906 was appointed to the Senate. He was Minister of 
Militia in the Mackenzie government in 1873.— FrepgRIck WILLIAM THOMPSON, manufac- 
turer; b. 1862;d. May 7th. At the age of filteen he entered the Exchange Bank of Montreal. 
When twenty-one he joined the Ogilvie Milling Co., becoming genera! manager of their 
North-Western busineas in 1899, and general manager of the whole business in 1900, In i902 
he re-organised it as the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. He had considerable political influ- 
ence, and worked hard against the reciprocity agreement with the United States. 


(W. L. Guuswrrn.) 
NEWFOUNDLAND’ 


Population—The provisional returns of the census of 1911 show a total population 
of 242,966 persons (124,485 males and 118,481 females), of whom 239,027 are domiciled 
in Newfoundland, and 3,939 in Labrador. This constitutes an advance of 9.95% over 
the figures for 1901. The population of St. John’s City has increased from 29,594 in 
1gor to 32,292 in rorr. The religious classification includes Roman Catholics 81,914; 
Church of England 78,140; Methodists 68,127, and Salvation Army 10,127. 

Economic Conditions—The marked progress of Newfoundland during the last 
few years is in the main to be attributed to three factors, vis., improved means of 
communication, the development of mineral resources, and the foundation of an im- 
portant pulp and paper-making industry. ‘The immediate results of these undertakings 
have been to give employment to large numbers of people hitherto dependent solely 
upon the great fishing industries as a means of livelihood, and to turn the attention of 
capitalists and administrators to the possibilities of the land as opposed to the sea. 

Recent international and imperial events have brought Newfoundland much before 
public notice. Sir Edward Morris (b. 1859), Prime Minister since 1909, accompanied 
by special delegates, attended the Imperial Conference of 1911. The Colonial Govern- 
ment took 4 prominent part in the Festival of Empire held in London during the same 
year: the extensive collection of Newfoundland products there exhibited has been 
transferred to the Newfoundland Court at the Imperial Institute. The award of the 
Hague Tribunal in 1910 has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion by the Anglo- 
American Fisheries Treaty (1912), which settles outstanding difficulties between the 
Colony and the United States. The question of reciprocity between Newfoundland 
and the United States has been the subject of official discussion. 

Fisheries.—The fisheries must for long remain the primary interest of Newfoundland, and 

measures have recently been taken to pl the industries upon a thoroughly stable basis. 
Important work has been done by the newly-established Board of Trade in the official 
inspection, grading and branding of products. The Government has had under considera- 
tion the offers of the Booth Fisheries Company (U.S.A.) to undertake operations in New- 
foundland, the proposal being to apply modern methods of cold-storage to the cod catch, 
and thus render available the extensive markets for fresh fish in the central and western 
states of America and elsewhere. Similar methods are proposed in connection with the 
lobster fishery. The award (1910) of the Hague Tribunal has been found to work satis- 
factorily and with the gratifying result of an increase of trade in fishery products with 
America. An agreement has recently been arrived at between the Governments of New- 
foundland, the United States and Canada, which settles, among other difficulties, the de- 
limitation of bays on the Newfoundland coast. The total value of the fishery exports in 
19tt was £1,807,226: cod Fe, cod oil £61,833, cod liver oil £12,041, herrings £79,971, 
lobsters £74,069, salmon 14,535, other fish £45,523, seal skins (undressed) £56,562, oil 
£79,155, whale oil £29,790, whale fertiliser £6,124. whale bone £2,934. 
. Forest Resources.—Exploitation of the forest wealth of the colony is developing rapidly 
in the pulp and lumber industries, It is stated that natural regeneration is sufficient to 
‘agsufe a permanent supply of raw material, but steps are being taken by the Government 
with regard to reafforestation. Advance has been made in the lumber industry chiefly 
gring to the operations of American companies. Profitable markets have been developed in 
South and North America, the exports in 1910-11 being valued at 425,683. The forest 
resources of Labrador remain practically untouched. In its extensive forests and abundant 
and readily available water-power, Newfoundiand possesses remarkable facilities for the 
establishment of a pulp and paper-making industry, and important advances have already 
., ASee E. B. xix, 478. 
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‘been made. The Anglo-Newfoundiand Development Company, in which Lord Northcliffe 
is so largely interested, coramenced operations in 1909 and now controls over 4,000 square 
miles of forest land yielding a fine quality of P The mills erected at Grand Falls, 
on the Exploits River, are the second largest of their kind ia the world and possess the 
most modern equipment. The whole of the power required is obtained from the Falls. 
At Bishop. Falls, also on the Exploits River, and eleven miles distant from Grand Falls, 
Messrs. Albert Reed & Co., of London, have established a similar plant of only slightly 
smaller dimensions. Schemes are being framed for the erection of further mills by American 
and other companies in the Fortune Bay, Gander River and Send Lake districts. The 
export of pulp ai sc during 1910-11 was at £51,582 tively. 
Tee ole of the ade was wih the United Kangoss, 275 H95:698 respectively 

Agriculture.-The Government is prosecuting an active agricultural policy with a view 
to meeting the demand for farm produce which wil! arise from the industelal development of 
the country. The programme provides for the supply, at Government expense, of improved 
stock, seeds and implements, and considerable inducements are offered to. agriculturists, 
Attention is aleo being given to agricultural education. Farm colonies are to be established 
by the Salvation Army. Mixed farming offers the best inducements, while the prospects 
for cattle, sheep and poultry are considered good. Special encouragement is being given 
to sheep-farming with a view to the establishment of a local woollen manufacturing industry, 
‘The average annual output of farm produce is valued at aver £800,000, the principal craps 
being cabbages, turnips, hay and oats. Development of the fruit (berry) industry is antici- 
pated. A successful Agricultural Show was held in St. John’s in 1910. 

Mineral Resources.—During the last twenty years the annual value of minerals exported 
has averaged nearly ‘257,000, the chief ores Leong those of copper and iron, The Govern- 
ment has recently concluded agreements with certain companies in respect of the develoj 
ment of coal, iron and petroleum resources, and has offered financial rewards to successful 
prospectors. The principal copper mine is that at Tilt Cove in Notre Dame Bay, but 
promising discoveries of ore have recently been made at points in White Bay, and on the 
north-east coast. The iron mines at Bell Island, Conception Bay, have been successfully 
worked by two companies, and it is estimated that 40,000,000 tons of haematite ores are in 
sight, with an unknown quantity in the extension of the beds seawards, Haematite has 
been found at River Exploits and at various points on Notre Dame Bay. Rich bessemer 
ores occur at White Bay, and extensive deposi of magnetic ore have been located along the 
west coast. Operations with iron pyrites have been commenced at Pilley’s Island, in Notre 
Dame Bay. velopments are expected with rd to the west coast chromite deposits; 
the silver-lead ores near Placentia; and the slate beds at Bay of Islands, Smith Sound anc 
elsewhere. Operations at Parson’s Pond oil-field have advanced sufficiently to_permit of 
a regular supp) ly of oil to the gas works of St. John’s for illuminating purposes, Favourable 
agreements have been concluded with certain English companies for the exploitation of the 
coal resources of the Island. During the last few years the valuable seams near Grand Lake 
have received considerable attention from the Reid Company. 

Communications.—Progress has been made with the construction of the branch railways 
sanctioned by the Government in 1910. Steamship communication has been improved, and 
the telegraph, telephone and wireless services augmented. 

Finance—The trade a returns (the highest ever recorded) for the year ending 

june 30, 1971, were: revenue £725,020; expenditure £689,587; imports £2,751,137, and exports 
Janes tot ‘During 1910-11 the British Empire (chiefly Ginads and the Unived Kin om) , 
supplied 60.8 % of the imports, and received 39.7 % of the exports. 

Administration.—Sir Ralph Champney Williams, K.C.M.G., was to retire from the 
Governorship in February 1913, and to be succeeded by Mr. Walter Edward Davidson, 
C.M.G., Governor of the Seychelles. 

‘The principal measures recently dealt with by the Legislature have reference to rail- 
way extension and steamship services, mining development, agriculture, and the fishing 
industry; while others are concerned with education, the extension of telegraph, tele- 
phone and wireless facilities, rozd development, woollen manufactures, the provision 
of sanatoria for consumptives, and old age pensions. 

‘The death occurred at Ottawa on October 7, 1911, of Sir James Spearman Winter, 
formerly Premiet (1897-1900). Born in Newfoundland in 1845, he became a barrister 
and in 1874 entered the Newfoundiand legisfature, being its speaker in 1877~78, and 
atibsequently holding~other offices. In rg10 he was one of the British Counsel in the 
Fisheries Arbitration. “ascii (ea 5: 

See Year-Book of Newfoundland (1912); Newfoundland Guide Book, rgtz (ed. D. W, 
prowae)y Nasboundland te ttt (PEs uictewte)s Mmeral Rescurges of Newfoundland 
(James P. Howley, St. John’s, 1909). (S. E. CHANDLER.) 
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AUSTRALIA? 

Including as it does the adjacent island of Tasmania, the area of the Australian 
Commonwealth is now computed at 2,974,581 square miles, 1,149,320 of which are 
within the tropical zone (about five-thirteenths of the total), Since the Common- 
wealth was proclaimed in 1901 there have been three changes affecting the political 
boundaries of Australia. In 1905 Papua (the British portion of the island of New 
Guinea) was taken over from the British Government and constituted a Territory 
of the Commonwealth. In 1909 the Commonwealth took over an area in the south 
of New South Wales which wes constituted a Federal Territory, and on which will 
be built the Federal Capital. In roxo the Northern Territory was taken over from 
South Australia and constituted a Federal Territory. 

Papua.—Soon after taking control of Papua the Australian Government appointed 
Colonel Murray as Lieutenant-Governor, with Mr. Staniforth Smith as a special er to 
encourage industrial development. suit of Papua for various forms of tropical 
agriculture is undoubted, but there is a ‘labour difficulty” in the way of progress, ‘The 
Papuan, like most South Sea Islanders, an aversion to steady work. In Fiji, a British 
Colony in the South Pacific, a position similar to that existing in Papua has been met by the 
importing of industrious coalies from India to develop the sugar plantations, "The Austra: 
lian Government, however, is determined to keep Papua for the Papuans. It was proposed 
in 1908 that the Papuan should be forced to do a certain amount of work, either for himself, 
for private planters, or for the Government, the argument being advanced that since Nature 
was ao bountiful as to keep him in reasonable comfort without work, he would never be driven 
to labour by necessity and must, therefore, be brought under some other form of compul- 
sion. The Australian Government vetoed the . The officials responsible for the 

vernment of Papua state now that they have that the natives will be tempted into 
the paths of industry by desire for the white man’s cloth, steel, etc.; ordinances have been 
framed to regulate the conditions of native labour; and during 1911 nearly 8,000 natives 
were en aged under contract in some form of labour. But the labour position does not hold 
out much hope of the growth of a great sugar-growing or cotton-growing industry. 

The white population of Papua is about 1,000 the native population about fenigee- 
There are about 15,000 acres under cultivation, mostly planted with coco-nut trees. Rubber, 
cotton, sisal, goffee are also grown and mining and pearl-shelling are considerable industries. 
The system Of land tenure is by leasehold; frecholds are not granted; the conditions of 
leasing are not onerous. 

The Federal Terrstory and Federal Capital Site.—The Constitution having provided that 
the capital of the Commonwealth should be within the State of New South Wales, at least 
one hundred miles from Sydney, the New South Wales Government in 1909 surrendered 
to the Commonwealth Government some goo square miles of territory around Yass-Can- 
berra, and also an area of two square miles on the shores of Jervis Bay for the construction 
of a Federal port; and with these areas went the right to construct a railway from this port 
to the Federal territory. 

In 1910 the Federal Government took possession of the Territory. it established there 
in 1911 a military college, and instituted 2 competition among the architects of the world 
for the best plans for building a new Federal city. Unfortunately, because of a disagree- 
-ment, many British architects of the first standing did not take part in the competition. 
The design which found most favour was the work of a Chicago {U.S.A.) architect, Mr. 
Walter urley. Gran. At the Broposed Federal capital will be housed the Goyernor- 
General, the Parliament, and as tar as possible all the Federal government departments, 
‘The preliminary work of construction is in hand. 

Northern Terrstory.—With an area of 523,620 square miles (more than one-sixth 
of the continent), having some wesy fertile land, and with a better river system than most 
other parts of Australia, the Northern Territory is almost empty and undeveloped. The 
total population (other than aborigines) was 2,846 in 1910, of which the largest element was 
Chinese, the total white population being 1,182. The backwardness of the Territory as 
compared with the rest of Australia is due chiefly to political causes. When the Australian 
colonies first set up separate households it was convenient to none of them to include the 
Territory, and it was left in the hands of the Imperial Goverament. In 1863 South Austra- 
lia, took over the responsibility for the Territory. having formed a plan to connect it with 
Adelaide by a north-to-south trans-conti railway. With such a railway it would 
have been brought within the ambit of South Australian development. Without that 
sallway it wag actually more remote from communication with South Australia than with 
any other of the States. The railway was Tt reached Pine Creek from Port Darwin 
at the north end, and Oodnadatta from ide at the south end; then hope of ita com- 
pletion was abandoned. As soon as the Commonwealth came into existence it sought a 


1 See E. B. ii, 94% of sea. 
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tranefer of the Northern Territory from South Australia. But,it was not until January 1, 
1g11 that the final stage of the negotiations was reached and the Territory assumed by the 

mmonwealth. The terms of transfer were that all the past deficits incurred by th 
Australia in the admiristration of the Territory should be n over by the Commonwealth, 
and that the trans-continental railway ‘be con from Port Darwin in the north 
to Port Augusta (near Adelaide) in the south. The monwealth purchased the existing 
state railway from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta. 

In 1912 the Commonwealth Government appointed an administrator for the Northern 


Temtory and sook preliminary steps for its dev and colpsisation, A scleatific 
inquiry as to the possibilities of a white tion flourishing in this tropical c 
continent is proceeding, and, so far, the chaeace on that point ia Teadsuring. “There is very 


little malaria in the Northern Territory, and other specific tropical diseases are absent. 
‘The land is generally considered to be suitable for cattle-grazing (there are great herds of 
wild buffalo) and tropical farming on the coast, for sheep farming and daicy-farming on the 
tablelands, There are said to be possibilities of mineral wealth, but mining results in the 
past have been usdally disappointing. In its policy of development the Australian Govern- 
ment does not propose to allow any further complete alienation of Crown lands. (There 
have passed into private hands already 473,990 acres.) In future all titles will be leasehold, 
but the leases will be in perpetuity, with reappraisement every 14 years in the case of town. 
lands, every 21 years in the case of agricultural and pastoral lands. Political difficulties 
stand in the way of pushing on boldiygwith the north-to-south trans-coatinental railway, 
which is the chief need of the Territory. Some favour a direct route, some a route deviat- 
ing so as to cross Western Queensland and New South Wales. 


Tae CoMMONWEALTE 

The Federal Act of July 1900 (see E. B. ii, 966) united in an indissoluble 
Australian Commonwealth six self-governing colonies, organised as British settle- 
ments between 1770 and 1859, which retain their individuality and, for certain pur- 
poses, their independence. The federating States, New South Wales (£. B. xix, 
537 et seg.), Victoria (EZ. B. xxviii, 37 et seg.), Queensland (E. B. xxii, 732 et seq.), 
South Australia (Z. B. xxv, 492 ef seg.), Western Australia’ (HZ. B, xxviii, 539 
et seg.) and Tasmania (EZ. B. xxvi, 438 ef seq.), were left with certain self-governing 
powers and preserved their own political institutions. Separate notes are added 
later as to certain details in the internal affairs of the individual states, but in the 
following account Australia will be considered substantially as a whole, in its aspect 
of a single national unit. 

Population—-Public opinion in Australia has at different times condemned as 
unsatisfactory the rate of growth of the population both by natural increase and by 
immigration. The feeling that the natural increase of the population was not sufi- 
cient led in New South Wales to the appointment of the Birth Rate Royal Commission 
(s903). An outgrowth of that Commission was a Federal Royal Commission on Secret 
Drugs and Cures which reported in 1907 and devoted much attention to the matter of 
artificial limitation of families. It was established fairly clearly by the first of these 
Commissions that there was no natural cause predisposing to sterility in Australia, 
but that the desire for comfort conduced to a fairly general artificial limitation of 
families. As a consequence of this Commission some public opinion against the ten- 
dency to ‘‘race suicide” was aroused; and certain administrative measures were 
adopted by the Customs and Police Departments which sought to lessen the facilities 
for artificial limitation of families. It is a coincidence, if not a case of cause and effect, 
that since 1903 “ the natural increase ” of population in the Commonwealth has steadily 
improved. Possibly a healthier public opinion following on the report of the Birth 
Rate Commission was in part responsible. Other possible contributory causes were & 
great increase in material prosperity following upon Federation, and an influx of im- 
migrants from lands where artificial limitation of families was not so much practiced. 
The natural increase per 1,000 of mean population in 1906-10 was 75.93, which was 
higher than that of any European countries, except the Netherlands and Bulgeria, and 
compared with 11.58 for England and Wales. A natural increase which is almost the 
highest in the world must be accounted fairly satisfactory — even though the “ crude 
birth rate” (number of births pet 1,000 of mean population) is rather low (26.7 a8 
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compared with 48.1 in Russia, 25.6 in England and Wales and 19.6 in France), But 
with a somewhat low birth rate (for a new country) Australia has a very low death rate, 
the lowest in the world except for New Zealand, The Australian death rate of 10.4 
compares with 14.5 for England and Wales, 30.0 for Russia and 19.3 for France. 

In regard to immigration, Australian public opinion has undergone a marked 
change within the last few years, a change due in the main to a fuller appreciation of 
the danger of leaving the lonely outpost of the Empire in the South Pacific so bare of 
population. There was for many years a desire on the part of the exceedingly pros- 
perous working people of Australia to keep out immigrants as much as possible, lest 
a rush of population should cause a reduction in the wage rate or a hardening of the 
conditions of life. That desire survives in some quarters, and is still a force to be 
reckoned with in # country where the Labour voters have the controlling power in 
politics, But it is being recognised, by Labour leaders as well as by others, that a 
great access of population is necessary to the safety of the country and need not affect 
the general prosperity of a continent which has a population of under 5,000,000, and 
which has room, at a low estimate, for 100,000,000 people. In the beginning of Aus- 
tralian colonisation state-aided immigration brought a great influx of people to Aus- 
tralia who otherwise would never have been able to afford the expenses of the long 
journey from Europe. Since 1906 the policy of state-aided immigration has been 
re-established in Australia by several of the States. 

‘The effects of a better natural increase and a better increase from immigration 
are shown in the following figures since 1901. 


Year. Natural increase. Migration. Total gain. 
1901-11 2 I dec. 16, 267,638 
1906-1910 es inc. Bares see 96 


On April 3, 19x the decennial census was taken in Australia, and the population 
ascertained to be 4,455,005, showing a rate of increase for the Federal decennium of 
18.05% as against a rate of increase of 18.88 for the previous decennium. But whilst 
the annual rate of increase from 1901-1906 was only 1.39% the annual rate of increase 
1906-1911 was 2.03. The year 1911 showed a total increase of 143,624, to which 
natural increase contributed 74,324 and immigration 69,300, exceeding in one year 
by over 50% the total immigration gains of the previous ten years. 

It is clear that Australia has “turned the corner” in regard to immigration. For 
1912 it was officially computed that the total immigration would be 100,000 persons 
from the United Kingdom alone; as emigration from the Commonwealth has almost 
ceased, this will represent a clear gain. The difficulty experienced in 1912 was not 
in persuading people in Great Britain that there were better chances of prosperity 
in Australia, nor in overcoming any Australian objection to new-comers, but in securing 
accommodation on ships to take British emigrants to Australia, 

Socia} Conditions.—The Australian people are almost wholly British in character; a full! 96 % 
of the total are of British origin, 2% come from foreign European countries and 2% from 
foreign non-European countries. The standard of average education is high and illiteracy 
atmost unknown. The wage rate is generally high and has shown lately a marked tendency 
to increase. Thus the average wage of females in the clothing trade (taking the lowest- 
paid class of labour) in Victoria was 10s 10d per week in 1897, but in 1930 the average wage 
was 21s 9d per week. Krom a West Australian Labour return endorsed by the Trade Union 
officials the following current average rates of wages in that state are taken: bakers £3 per 
week, blacksmiths 10s to 12s 6d a day, bricklayers 12s to 148 a day, carpenters tos 
12a a day, domestic servants 8s to 25s per week, engine drivers {2.8.0 to £3.7.6 per week, 
navvies 8 to 8s 6d per day, shoemakers {2.14.0 to ia week, waitresses from 126 6d to 258 
per week. These figures are fairly Fepresentative of Australia. 

The cost of living in Australia is affected favourably on the one hand by the low price of 
food items which are local products, unfavourably on the other hand by the high wage rate 
ruling in the building trade and the local manufacturing industries. On the whole, it com- 
pares well with the cost ig most civilised countries. In 1911 the statistician to the Com- 
monwealth Government, Mr. G. H. Knibbs, instituted an inquiry into the cost of living, 
from which some valuable facts were gleaned. Taking four sets of family budgets, (a) 
families with {200 a year and over, divided into families of four members and under four 
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members, (b) of families with less than {200 a year, divided similarly, he found that the 
a percentage of income spent on housing was 13.70, on food 29.30, om clothin: Ta 
on tua and light poe. on “other items" (including amusements, thrift, etc.) 40.82% This 
last figure gives the best indication of a general ‘ity, i. e. of a substantial margin out 
of wages and salaries for non-essential outgoings. percentage of income expenditure on 
food in working class families in Australia is 36%, as compared with 57% in the United 
Kingdom, and a general average of over 50% in all other countries for which statistics are 
available. The indication this gives is of a good margin between wages and cost of sub- 
sistence, and it is strengthened by the fact—~which cannot be sup] by official statistics 
but is apparent to every observant traveller in Australia—that the working classes indulge 
in more varied, pleatiful and luxurious food than the same classes in Great Britain. Thus 
of a total of 4s 10d spent in food the Australian apportions 6d to bread, ts 1d to meat, 7id 
to vegetables and fruit, 6#d to milk, 74d to butter, cheese etc., 34d to sugar, 2}d to tea, 
coffee, etc., and Is to “other food,” 

The Australian birth rate was 27.21 in 1911. The percentage of illegitimate births to 
total births was 5.84 in 1910. | There has been a very slight decrease in this rate during the 
last decennium. ‘The Australian population is predominantly masculine, the proportion 
being 108 males to every 100 females. The marriage rate (number of marriages per 1,000 
of mean Population) was 8.79 in 1911. The rate has improved steadily since 1908, (The 
rate for England and Wales calculated in the same way is 7.30). The most favoured ages 
for marriages are between 18 and 30. The average age of bridegrooms is, in the professional 
classes 31.26 years, the mercantile classes 29.74, the industrial classes 28.76 and the agricul- 
tural classes 30.93. The averay of brides in 919 was 25.77, The celebration of a 
faarriage is ore easily effected in Australia than is England’ ‘the facilities for divorce 
differ in the various states, divorces being granted more readily in New South Wales and 
Victoria than in the other states. The total of Australian divorces in 1910 was 451, of 
which 254 were granted in New South Wales and 141 in Victoria. 

A disquieting feature of Australian social life is the preponderance of the urban over 
the rural population. In South Australia nearly one half of the total population of the State 
(380,000 square miles in extent) is concentrated in the city of Adelaide. In Victoria 44%, 
in New South Wales 38 % of the total population, is in one city, and in the whole Common- 
wealth 38% of the population is contained within eix cities. The charm of the cities is 

at; the conditions in the “back country" are often hard. By cheap railway rates for 
the farmers’ goods, by pushing such of the conveniences of civilisation as are under state 
control as far forward as possible, and by other means, the states and the Commonwealth 
strive to counterbalance the call of the cities. But all effort seems to be in vain. The 
proportion of the urban to the total population is growing. In 1906 Sydney had 35% of 
the total Population of New South Wales, in 1911 it had 38%; in 1906 Melbourne had 42% 
of the population of Victoria, in 191 44%; and in the whole Commonwealth six cities held 
35-49 of the population in 1906 and 38 % of the population in 1911. 

\t the last census 4,274,414 of 4,455,005 people were returned as Christians (Church of 
England 1,710,443, Roman Catholic 921,425, yyterian 558,336, Methodist 547,806, 
being the chief denominations). Of Hebrews, Pagans, Mahommedans, etc., there were 
36,7855 and some 25,000 were returned as agnostics, atheists or freethinkers. There is n0 
established church. ‘ | i 

‘Public Health.—Though part of Australia is within the tropics there is practically no 
tropical disease, and there is an absence also of small-pox, hydrophobia and other diseases 
which are known in some parts of Europe. The death rate from all causes in 1911 was 
10.66 including the death rate for the tropical Northern Territory, 19.58). It is the lowest 
death rate in world e: tt one. Lately there has been a betterment in regard to the 
infantile death rate, which the hot summers ruling over the greater part of the Common- 
wealth make the chief cause of public health anxiety. In 1901 it stood at 103.61 per thou- 
sand, in 1910 at 74.81 per thousand. It is noticeable that an abnormally hot summer forces 
up the infantile death rate; but this rate has been brought down to as low as 71.56 per 
thousand in 1909. To lessen infantile mortality, and at the same time to encourage the 
bith rate, thete are two remarkable proposals (both likely to be carried through) before 
the Australian public to-day. One is that of the Commonwealth government to pay a 
bonus of £5 to the mother of every infant born in the Commonwealth whether legitimate 
or illegitimate. The other is that of the New South Wales State government to provide a 
free and compulsory medical service in childbirth. Apart from infantile mortality the chief 
foes to human life in Australia are tuberculosis, cancer, diseases of the heart and violence. 
The deaths from malaria (tropical) numbered forty in 1910. 

Education.—The Australian system of elementary education is free, compulsory, unde- 
nominational and usually secular. education is not free, but a generous system 
of bursaries makes education to the stage of a University degree available to the poorest 
in most states. There is also a good system of egricultural and technical colleges. Slight 
differences 2s regards religiqus teaching exist in the various States. In Queensland “‘un- 
denominational” teaching of the Bible is allowed, and clergymen may give religious teaching 
within school hours to children of their respective denominations. In New South Wales 
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and Western Australia “general religioue teaching” is part of the course. In other states 
the system: is more rigorously sécular. In no state is denominational religion puelers rot in the 
state schools; but trate denominational exist, being maintai y b the 
Roman Catholic Church. The compulsory age for, school. setendace isin the la largest 
from six years to Foorieca years, in no State than six 

Production and Industry.—Australia, down to the end d opie had enjoyed seven fairl 
good years, The early stage of the Federation was mar! by a severe drought whi 
Checked for a time the development of Prosperity. But since 1905 the growth of prosperity 
in the Commonwealth has been very great. valuation of the total production of the 
Commonwealth shows in 1907 a value of {114,585,000 (average per heat 2.6), in 1909 
745 503,000 (per head {40 16.6), and in 1910 87.754 000 (per heady 











in. 1906 the total value of the al products of Commonwealth was £4 5389/0005 
in a £50,660,000; in 1 “pase 43.909. £50,064,0005 in 1910, 8,993,000. 
‘These returns from the chief Austratian Mndluctry alford a.safe intiex to the growthro prosper. 


ity in others. The area under crop in 1905-06 was 9,433,455 acres. It amounted in 1906-07 
to 9,552,800 acrew, in 1907-08 to 9,358,902 acres, in 1908-09 to 9,891,243 acres, in 1909-10 
to 10,972,299 acres, and in 1911~12 to 12,105,125 acres. The production of wheat increased 
from 68,520,774 bushels in 1905-06 to 95,11 1.983 bushels in i be of a value of 8,187. 
The figures 191I-12 are not 80 good, the estimated viele id being 7 71,664,971 ache: the 
falling off was due to a somewhat unfavourable season. rowth of sugar cane, in spite 
of the great change made in its conditions by cuttin of Re dipoly of coleared labour, as 
held its own. In all other crops—fruit, vines, oats, tatoes—there was either prog- 
ress or stability. Some promising indications were pied of future success in the cul vas 
tion of coffee, tobacco, cotton, oil plants and fibres. In dairy farming there was great 
progress, The export of butter in 1906 75,802, oot tbs, in be baa it was 87,928,151 Tre 
and the value of dairy farm exports yncreased from £3:352,803 in 1906 to 127.074 i i 
BS rh The total yield from agriculture, including dairy, poultry and bee erring, 
8,960,000 in 1906 an id 45741 59,000 in IgI0. it mineral production, | Zostralia Ee oe 
hig! A place, in spite of the ling gold returns from Victoria and We 
minera production of the wore to its highest point si sonaes) in 1907. 
] prod f the C th reached to its hight ( om 
In 1908 it was £24,! }$80,3035 in oF of a disastrous coal strike) £23,074, 353 hs 
1910 it was £23,275,191 he che 1 this total were gold £11,553,840, goal fer 84 
oh copper £2,389,412, silver-lead bullion and aoe ore (oS hipped abroad to be refined) £1,034, 745+ 
tin £950,768 aad tine £1,289,781. The ineral resource of the Tatar in £93479 a 
will, doubtlesap be coal. A conservative omimate of the amount of coal available for easy 
workin ng in the state of New South Wales alone is over a thousand million tons. Mineral 
oil shale exists also in Auszelle, and the Commonwealth Government ie now offering bounties 
to the extent of £20,000 a year to encourage'the local production of kerosene and paraffin 
ae Up to 1910 the value of the products of oil shale in New South Wales had reached 
faastobr, and and the actual year's production was worth £33,896. Queensland and Tas- 
mania also deposite of oit shales. 
There has been a steady Pein oad in manufactures in Australia since the Federation. 
In 1907 the coral of wages an paid in factories bg £18,323, 40 with an average 
wage of in 1910 the was £23,874,959, an a 
ge of £77.38. Ti the total of wages paid was £2 
of £87.11. he total value of the output ‘put of factories in 1909 was £107,409,733; in bis 
120,770,674, The value added in process of manufacture was 216,493 In 1909 and 
048,032 in Igr0. The factory industries are not, so far, of a highly organised type. 
reat iron industries are yet to be created, eal are presence in sia parts of Aust: 
of deposits of iron ore and the cheapness of coal have invited their estal lishment for many 
years. In 1909 the Australian Government offe bounties 150,000 for pig 
iron, ‘puddled ar-iron and steel made from *Acctralan ore: and’ further Sates to the 
extent of £30,000 for galvanised iron, wire-netting and iron pipes. So far, however, no very 
great results have followed. During 1912 there were reports that great, icon-smelting works 
were about to be established in New South Wales by 2 company which had been before 
chiefly interested in silver-mining. 
Forests and fisheries bring an amount of nearly Eqcor.ene to the Australian 














But in neither case is there creditable progress. The timber resources are usually lly 
wasted; and until very recently there was no attempt at reforestation. The ies are 
not, exploited in any systematic fashion, there being little or no deep-sea fishing or fish- 
curing. In both these matters, however, , better are promised in the future. Bounties 


wete available during 1912 to the extent of £10,000 for Australian preserved fish, and there 
are 13 fish-curing establishments. In 1909 the Federal Government launched the ' Endeav- 
our,” @ vessel special tigate and chart deep-sea fishing grounds. The “En- 
deavour” has since engaged in the collection of information regarding the migra- 
tion, feeding grounds, etc. ish in the waters off the Austen coast, and it is hoped 
that the ultimate result will be the foundation of 2 great fishing indi stey. 

Trade and Commerce.—Since Federation the overseas trade of the Commonwealth has 
increased rapidly. In 1901 the total was valued at £92,130,000; in i911 at £146,456,000 
The records since 1906 have been:— 
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i Value per 
Year. Imports. Exports. Total. inhabitant. 
1906 44,745,000 69,738,000 114,483,000 £28. 3.10, 
1907 51,809,000 pliesee 124,633,000 30. 4. 5. 
1908 49,799,000 11,000 114,110,000 27. 4. FT. 
1909 51,172,000 65,319,000 116,491,000 27. ie 
1910 60,014,000 74,493,000 134,505,000 30.15. 6. 
1911 66,973,000 79,483,000 146,436,000 32.12. 5. 

‘The unfavourable figures for 1908 were due in a large measure to the financial crisis in 
the United States causing a lower of world prices for wool and metals. The total 
public indebtedness of Australia ie Gr tar absent of it borrowed abroad—on which 
an average rate of interest of £3.14.47 annum is paid. The payment of this interest 
affects the export figures. The import figures on the other hand are swollen by the con- 
tinuance of public borrowing from abroad, which averaged for the nine years to 1911 about 

1,000,000 a year. ably in a normal one item nearly balances the other. 

The bulk of Australia’s trade is with it Britain and with Britis ssessions. Of 
the imports in‘1910, totalling f60,014,351, £36,646,441 were from the United Kingdom, 

7,865,649 from British Poeeasons and, £15,502,261 (not much more than one quarter) 
rom foreign countries. the sin 1910, totalling £74,491,150, £37,698,312 were 
to the United Kingdom, £8,323,486 to British possessions, and {28,469,352 (more than one 
third) to foreign countries. itish imports to Australia have preferential tariff treatment. 
A profitable future is promised for Australian trade in, supplying Asiatic countries with 
food products, minerals, and raw materials for textiles. Stepsare being taken to foster this 
trade, and it bas grown in value from f2a9h in 1904 to £3,121,000 in 910. 

Communications, —There were at the end of 1911 a total of 18,012 miles of railways open 
for traffic in Australia, showing an increase of nearly 1,000 miles over the previous year. 
Practically all the railways are owned by the state governments, Thereare four different 
gauges in use, broad, standard, narrow and very narrow, The Commonwealth has con- 
stitutional power, with the states’ consent, to take over the railway systems and unify the 
gauges; but the power is not likely to be exercised for some time, At present Queensland 
and New South Wales are foremost in railway de nt. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has acquired from South Australia the railway line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta, 
and has taken over with the Northern Territory the short railway from Port Darwin to Pine 
Creek, It is intended to connect Pine Creek with Oodnadatta, thus making a north-to- 
south trans-continental railway. Other Commonwealth lines will connect the 
new Federal Capital with the ydney to ine main line, and with the Federal port 
of Jervis Bay. In a more advanced stage is the line which will complete railway com- 
munication between east and west. This trans-continental line from Port Augusta in South 
Australia to Kalgoorlie in West Australia will stretch over 1,100 miles; and the estimated 
cost is £3,988,000. The work is being carried out by the Government without the intervet- 
tion of contractors, and was put in hand in September 1912. 

The capital cost of the Government railways in Australia had reached to {152,855,000 
inrg11. They are the chief asset standing agninst the public indebtedness of various states, 
‘The net revenue of these railways provides 4.44% for interest and sinking fund on the capital 
invested. After payment of all working ex; and interest there was calculated to be a 
profit of £1,424,000 in 1911 available for debt redemption. 

Several great shipping companies have arisen in Australia to carry on the coastal trade; 
the trans-oceanic trade is mostly in the hands of British companies, though Australian, 
German, French, Italian, Norwegian and American lines have some share. The policy of 
the Australian Government is to seek to secure as much as possible of the coastal trade for 
Australian vessels, and to banish coloured labour from all ships trading to Australia. Since 
shipping legislation can only be carried out with the assent of the Imperial Government, 
these ideals cannot be fully realised, but the Commonwealth enforces white labour con- 
ditions to some extent by refusing postal subsidies to vessels employing coloured crews. 
A new Navigation Bill, drafted after several consultations with the Imperial! Government, 
passed through its final stages in the Commonwealth Parliament in 1912. In this measure 
there are elaborate provisions for the safety of ships and the comfort of crews. The coastal 
trade is confined to Australian ships and to foreign ships licensed to enj in that trade: 
licenses are subject to the payment whilst on the Australian coast of Australian wage rates 
to seamen, anid a further condition is that the ship receives no bonus or subsidy except from 
the Australian Government. 5 . 

The preportion of British to foreign shipping entering and clearing Commonwealth ports 
is roughly 77.4 to 22.5. a 
France (Public). The of Australia the last quinquennium is reflected 
in the public revenues. ¢ Commonwealth collects the’ revenue from Customs, Excise, 
Land Tax, Posts, Telegraph and Te Coinage (including Bank-note issue), 
fees from various small services such as the Patents Office. It has to meet from this revenue 
the cost of naval and military defence, of its services (such as postal and telegraph), and of 
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its administration, and to pay a fixed annual subsidy to the state governments of 2: 
head of the population resident in each state. In addition it has to meet the cost ot She 
trans-continental railway from west to east in process of construction; of the pro- 
Rese trans-continental railway from north to south; and also of the administration of the 
lorthern Territory, taken over from South Australia. 

The early years of Federation were hampered by the want of revenue owing to the opera- 
tion of the “Braddon clause” of the Constitution. But it was possible to make great 
changes in the financial position when Mr, Fisher took office in 1910. The lapsing of the 


re 








ae Se inguin 
iithorty for bank notes up to the value of {700,000 a gold reserve of one 
fourth that amount was to be kept. The issue might ch above £7,000,000, but for any sum. 
above that limit a gold reserve equal to the full issue had to be kept. A subsequent Act 
abolished this qualification, and left the amount of the issue unlimited provided that a gold 
reserve of 25% of the total was maintained. Serious objection was taken to this amend- 
ment in financial quarters, and Mr. Fisher undertook not to put the amending Act in force 
until after the General Election of 1913. At the same time as the Australian Government 
note issue was authorised, a tax of 4 per annum was imposed on the amount of all notes 
issued by private banks and any note issues by state governments were prohibited. Also 
a Commonwealth Bank, having all the ordinary functions of a bank, with a Savings Bank 
Department superimposed, was established, and opened its doors in 1912. In 1912 the 
Cormmonwealth note issue had reached to £10,048,472, against which a gold reserve of 

841,536 was held. 

The growth of Commonwealth revenue since 1906 is shown below in thousands of 
pounds, which disregards small items, except in the computation of the grand totals:—~ 





1912-13 
19 I9t0-1t 911-12 Estimate 
{coo £000 Sfoo0 £000 


Customs and Excise . 10,844 12,980 14,710 14,511 





Post and Telegraph . 6 916 202 
land Tax es 3H Bo 366300 








Totam . . . « «12,816 14,350 18,806 20,546 20,422 


‘The expenditure has also grown. Excluding the subsidy paid to the states, the Australian 
Government spent £4,987,317 in 1906-07, £7,.499,516 in 1909-10, and £13.1581529 in 1910- 
11 (the chief increase that year being in respect of the construction of the Australian Navy), 
§ihag7 372 in 1911-12, and (estimated) £16,604,791 in 1912-13, of which, however, {2,261,541 

come out of current revenue. nditure grows in all departments as new respon- 
sibilities call for outgoi The deficit on Northern Tecritory administration for example 
was £166,856 in 1911 (a half-year only). On the other hand the subsidy to the states, which 
in 1906-07 was £7,845,574 and in 1909-10 £81492,436 under the Braddon clause, dropped in 
IgtI~i2 to £5,824,423 under the new system of a nite subsidy of 25s per capita. 

The debts of the various states can best be referred to here Because the Commonwealth 
Government sought in 1910, and was granted by Act of Parliament and Referendum, the 
right to amend the Constitution so as to take over all the State debts and make them into 
one Federal debt. The total of the State debts outstanding in 1 191 was £271,750, ni 
they have largely increased during 1912. The total is represented in the main by euch solid 
assets as railways. The transfer of these debts to the Commonwealth ‘would involve, 
presumably, the transfer of the asseta which stand against them, and would aleo necessitate 
some arrangement for Federal control of future borrowing. The Prime Minister announced 
in September 1912 that he was devoting earnest attention to the matter. 

Finance (Private).—There are twenty-one private banks trading in Australia. Their 
paid-up capital totals £20,181,758, and their reserved profits total {10,330,457. Their 
total its in 1911 were FEAS 446,910, and the total of the advances le by them 
#508 578.774, Their total liabilities were £148,835,219 and their total assets £1591565,443- 

‘he last dividends of the four greatest banks were 10%, 10%, 14% and 12 % respectively 

The Savings Banks’ figures show 2 prosperous and thrifty worki: Population. In 
1911 there were 1,600,112 individual depositors in the Savings Banks of Australia, a pro- 
portion of 362 to every thou: of the ‘ion. The total of deposits was £59,393,682, 
piving an average de it of £37. 28. 44. per depositor, or of £13. &s 5d, per head of the whole 

ion, TI lie assucatce figures isoprese the same n. ere were nearly a 
mil lige aseurance policies in force in Australia for 1910. More than half of these were 
for its, but the total sum sseured), coclastve of bonus additions, was about 
£u0 Farther the Friendly Societies a total membership of 400,000 and a 
yearly of £1,538.532. E 
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Government ond Politics.—Under the Fedetal Constitution the Commonwealth 
is governed by a Governor General appointed by the British Crown and acting on the 
advice of a Cabinet which is responsible to an Australian Parliament of two Houses, 
The Senate represents the states and is composed of six members from each state, 
elected for six years by the adults of the state voting ex masse every three years to return 
three Senators; the House of Representatives is about double the Senate in numbers 
(75), Fepresents the people numerically, and is elected every three years by the adults 
of Australia voting in single-member electorates, which are approximately equal in 
population. The number from each state varies with the growth of population. The 
Australian Parliament can only act within the powers set forth in the Constitution. 
The High Court is the final interpreter of that Constitution and may veto any legisla- 
tion, either of the states or of the Commonwealth which is wdiva vires. 

Tt was not until the election of the fourth Parliament in x910 that the political 
system of the Commonwealth of Australia began to have an aspect of permanency, 

and it is necessary to refer back to 1901 to understand fully the position 
eet eae. of 1912, At the outset there had been some promise that the early years 
peda” of the Union would have been marked by a truce among all political 

parties, during which the machinery of the new Government would be 
established firmly. This promise had been illustrated in the choice of the first Ministry. 
‘The first Governor General of the Commonwealth (the late Marquis of Linlithgow), 
in a situation which offered him the guidance of no precedent, had followed a sound 
constitutional course by “ sending for” the Premier of the senjor of the Federating 
states, Sir Wm. Lyne. But public opinion did not endorse the choice. Sir William 
Lyne (born in Tasmania in 1844) was a type of the politician who had served well in 
the days of the states. He had been the first champion of a Protective tariff in New 
South Wales, had risen to be her Premier, and had marked his term of office by a pro- 
gramme of social reform which had endeared him to the powerful Labour Party. But 
he had not been enthusiastic for Federation: rather otherwise. Public opinion de- 
manded that the first government of the Union should be formed by its champion Sir 
Edmund (then Mr.) Barton (born in New South Wales in 1849). Mr. Barton had 
never been at home in state politics, though he had early devoted himself to a Parlia~ 
mentary career, entering the New South Wales Assembly as member for the University 
of Sydney in 1879. His enthusiasm waited for the cause of the Federation of Australia. 
After the death of Sir Henry Parkes he assumed the leadership of the Federal move- 
ment, having for his chief lieutenants Mr, Alfred Deakin in Victoria, Sir Samuel 
Griffith in Queensland, Mr. B, R. Wise in New South Wales, and the late Mr. Kingston 
in South Australia. The Convention which framed the Federal Constitution had recog- 
nised Mr, Barton’s services by electing him as its leader. Now there was such an un- 
mistakable demand that he should be Federal Prime Minister that Sir William Lyne 
was unable to form a Government and advised that Mr. Barton should be “ sent for.” 
The latter called to his side all the Premiers of all the Federating states; with one 
exception they responded, and this Ministry of “all the talents” appealed to the 
people for support on a non-party platform. 

But this fair promise at the outset was not fulfilled. Party warfare broke out at 
the first elections with great violence. Sir George (then Mr.) Reid led one opposition 
party. He had been the chief opponent of Federation. Born in Scotland in 1845, 
he went to Australia as a boy with his father, a Presbyterian clergyman, entered the 
Civil Service, ventured on a political career somewhat late in life, and entered the 
New South Wales Parliament as a champion of Free Trade, which was just then being 
attacked in its last Australian stronghold. Federation was to him anathema, for he 
saw that it would be fatal to Free Trade in New South Wales. But he finally rec- 
ognised that the movement for Union was too strong, and as Premier of New South 
Wales he had convened the Federal Convention of 1899 which framed the Common- 
wealth Constitution. Now that Federation was achieved, he went to the polls in a 
Free Trade attack upon the Barton inis i 
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Ancther attack came from another quarter. In the various states there were 
labour parties of varying strength, very influential in New South Wales, Queensland 
and South Australia, weaker elsewhere. These combined in 2 Federal organisation, 
and, asa third independent party, went to the polls under the leadership of one of the 
remarkable men of Australian public life, Mr. J. C. Watson. Born of poor Scottish 
parents in 1867 whilst on the voyage to Australia, Mr. Watson was in boyhood deprived 
of nearly all the advantages of education, but taught himself enough to become a 
printer. Sagacious, tactful, resolute, he came to the front in the Australian Labour 
movement and was elected first leader of the Federal Labour party. The success 
of the Labour party under his leadership at the polls was extraordinary. The first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth was divided as between the Government followers 
and Mr. Reid’s Opposition party almost equally, but with the Labour party (16 strong 
in the Representatives, 8 strong in the Senate) holding the balance of power. 

This made a position of grave difficulty for the Government. The common-sense 
and moderation of Mr. Watson saved the situation to some extent. He gave a gencral 
support to the Government and assisted them in their most pressing tasks. Never- 
theless the first Parliament was hampered by party fighting, the opposition seeking 
to win the Labour party over to their side, and the Government being forced to post- 
pone a good deal, to modify a good deal, in order to keep in office. Sir Edmund 
Barton was deeply disappointed. He had looked to a first patriotic Parliament com- 
pleting without any “ scuffling on the steps of the temple ” — to use his own phrase 
—the measures necessary for the stability of the Federation. He experienced a first 
Parliament in which party rancour had been extraordinarily rife. He retired to accept 
a Federal judgeship, and Mr. Deakin took his place (September 1903). 

Mr, Alfred Deakin (born in Victoria in 1856) had cherished an enthusiasm for 
Federation not inferior to that of Sir Edmund Barton. But he had resolutely put 
away from,him the idea of competing fot the Federal leadership, recognising that it 
was best in the hands of a citizen of New South Wales, the chief citadel of anti-Fed- 
eralism. He now took over the government at a time of great difficulty. Mr. Watson 
had led his Labour forces with moderation and with a sense of patriotism as distinguished 
from “ partyism.” Nevertheless the Labour member, and even more exigently, the 
Labour voter, had to be placated with some “Labour legislation.” One of these 
Labour measures, the Industrial Arbitration Bill, had almost wrecked the Barton 
Government, The opposition fostered a point of division between the Government 
and its Labour allies, and on this point there arose a crisis, which was interrupted by 
the General Election of 1903. 

Mr. Deakin met the Second Parliament of the Commonwealth in 1904 with his 
own following reduced, the following of the Labour party increased (23 in the Repre- 

sentatives, 14 in the Senate), and with party feeling embittered by the 
Seosnd |, rectiminations incidental to a contest at the hustings. Business was 
Doser” impossible, though Mfr. Deakin proved to be an able and tactful leader, 

In April 1904 Mr. Deakin went out of office and was succeeded by Mr, 
Watson. In August of the same year Mr. Deakin gave his support temporarily to 
Mr. George Reid, and a Reid-McLean coalition administration supplanted Mr, Wat- 
son’s, ‘This lasted through a long recess and a few days of Parliamentary life, and in 
July 1905 Mr. Deakin came back to office with the support of Mr. Watson. Mr. 
‘Watson was even at that time determined on resignation. But he was strongly con- 
vinced that a measure of tariff reform was necessary, and determined to remain in 
Parliament until it was effected. The first Federal tariff had had to make concessions 
to Free Trade sentiment. ‘The second tariff was completely protectionist, and intro- 
duced @ new principle into Australian politics by granting a “ preference” to Britisk: 
imports. At the third General Election in 1907 the Labour party again improved 
its position, mostly at the expense of its allies. 

‘Mr. Watson kept the leadership of the Labour patty, and kept that party solidly 
behind Mr. Deakin, until the tariff was settled. Then he retired and Ms. Andrew 
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Fisher took his place. Born in Scotland in 1862, Mr. Fisher was brought up as a coal 
miner, He went to Queensland in 1885, entered the state Parliament and later the 
ur aie ecepernas He had been included in Mr. Watson’s Cabinet. 
low, assuming the leadership, he wickly gave Mr. Deakin notice to 
partaeeat quit, and in 1908 formed his own sdmiabtration’ It lasted however litle 
more than six months. Mr. Deakin then formed a coalition with the 
resonants of the Free Trade opposition, no longer now led by Mr. George Reid, but by 
Mr. Joseph Cook, his lieutenant, and the Deakin-Cook administration came into 
office; one of its first acts was to send Sir George Reid to London as High Commis- 
sioner for the Commonwealth. Mr. Cook, like Mr. Fisher, had been a miner. He 
entered New South Wales Parliament as a Labour member, drifted away from his 
party and entered the Federal Parliament as a Free Trader, was the chief supporter 
of Mr. Reid in an Anti-socialist party, and now joined with Mr. Deakin to oust the 
Labour party from office, one ground of attack being their lack of proper sympathy 
with the cause of Imperial defence. 

This was at the time of the European crisis over Austria’s annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, when public interest throughout the British Empire was being stirred 
over the question of maintaining British supremacy at sea and strengthening the 
hands of the Imperial Government in view of increasing international complications, 
New Zealand had promptly offered to provide a “ Dreadnought ” for the British 
navy. It was objected that Mr. Fisher had not done likewise. He claimed that 
his Imperial patriotism was not wanting, but that in his judgment more useful action 
could be taken by hurrying on with the creation of an Australian navy. This navy, 
he stated in a despatch to the British Government, would be organised and controlled 
by Australia in times of peace, but on the outbreak of war would pass automatically to 
the control of the British Admiralty. Mr, Fisher’s direct following, though he was 
helped by Sir William Lyne, who now left Mr. Deakin’s party, could not maintain 
him in office, and in June 1909 the Deakin-Cook administration came into power. 
Amid bitter party wrangles the third Australian Parliament closed its life, expiring 
by effluxion of time in January ro10. 

The General Election of roro resulted in a sensational victory for the Labour 
party under Mr. Fisher. The party captured a working majority in both the Senate 

and the House of Representatives, The position of parties was: Deakin- 


poor vat, CO followers, Representatives 31, Senators 13; Labour party,— 
1910-13. Representatives 42, Senators 23. In the House of Representatives there 


were two independents. On April 29, toro Mr. Fisher formed his second 
administration under circumstances unique in Australian Federal history. In the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives the opposition was powerless, the more com- 
pletely so because the Labour party majority was bound solemnly to party fidelity. 
No opposition criticism on any issue could hope to detach a single Labour member 
from his allegiance to the Government, which in regard to all its measures consulted 
a caucus of its supporters beforehand as to both principles and details. 

The decision which gave Australia’s destinies completely into the hands of the 
Labour party (and that not the Labour party of Mr. Watson, but of Mr, Fisher — 
much mere of a‘ party ” man) was influenced very largely by negative considerations, 
The people disliked deeply the coalition of Mr. Deakin with Mr. Cook, who had before 
seemed to represent absolutely irreconcilable ideas in politics; and a vote for the 
Labour party was in many cases a vote of no-confidence in the coalition rather than 
actually an endorsement of Labour policy. An indication of this fact was given a little 
later, when the Labour Government (May ror) submitted to a direct poll of the 
people amendments of the Federal Constitution, without which it could not carry 
out its Labour policy. These amendments sought: (a) to give the Commonwesith 
Parliament full power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce instead of the 
limited power it had under the Constitution (the limitation stood in the way of Federal 
legislation dealing with the conditions of labour); (b) to give the Commonwealth 
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Parliament full power over all trading corporations; (c) to give the Commonwealth 
Parliament specific power to deal with the wages and conditions of Jabour and labour 
disputes; (d) to give the Commonwealth Parliament power to deal with all combina- 
tions and monopolies, A further proposed amendment of the Constitution gave the 
Commonwealth Parliament power to declare that any business was a “ monopoly,” 
and following such declaration to acquire it, paying on just terms for any property 
used in connection with it. By a majority of about a quarter of a million votes in a 
total poll of about 1,155,000 votes the people declared against these amendments of 
the Constitution. Thus 2 Labour Government was left in office without power to 
carry out its Labour policy. It was announced that these amendments would be 
submitted again at the General Election of 1913. 

Thwarted by the safeguards of the Constitution and the refusal of the people to 
allow amendments removing those safeguards, in an effort to move further towards 
the ideal of a socialistic state, the Fisher Government was yet able to carry out much 
advanced legislation. Its first task, however, had been to clear itself very completely 
of any suspicion of a lack of earnestness regarding the defence of Australia and the 
Empire. In 1909, whilst Mr. Deakin was Prime Minister, an Act of Parliament had 
been passed enforcing military training on all able-bodied male citizens, This enact- 
ment of universal service had not been opposed by the Labour party. Indeea their 
criticism was that the system proposed to be enforced was not thorough enough; and 
the Government of the day promised that an expert from Great Britain should be 
asked to report on the system. Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener accepted an invi- 
tation to visit Australia, and bis report was before the Parliament of rgro with a Labour 
Government in power. That Government not only accepted all his recommendations 
but in some cases crossed his “ t’s” and dotted his “ i’s.” There was established a 
system of universal training for military defence which Lord Kitchener guarantees 
as adequate and which the Fisher Government has enforced against various protests 
with a resolute courage. In the matter of naval defence the Fisher Government 
was equally firm in dissociating itself from any faltering policy. 

Mr. Fisher, in carrying on and extending the defence policy of his predecessors, 
gave the opposition no reason for hostility. But his Land Tax was hotly contested. 
During his brief administration Mr. J. C. Watson had foreshadowed a Land Tax, the 
purpose of which was to be economic rather than fiscal; that is to say, it was to be 
designed chiefly to make the holding up of big estates against closer settlement un- 
profitable, and the collection of revenue was to be but an incidental matter, Mr. 
Fisher’s Land Tax kept this“ bursting up ” of big estates in the foreground, but owned 
to a material interest in securing additional revenue to finance the great defence schemes 
which had been entered upon, Estates of under £5,000 in unimproved value were 
exempted if their proprietors were resident in Australia {absentee landlords had no 
exemption); upon estates of over £5,000 in unimproved value the tax was at the rate 
of one penny in the f, rising rapidly with the value of estates until at £75,000 unimproved 
value the rate was 6d. in the £, beyond which it did not go. In case of absentees the 
rate is higher, culminating in a tax of 7d. per £ of unimproved value. 

Another highly important financial measure carried through by the Fisher Govern- 
Ment was a re-arrangement of the financial basis between the Commonwealth and the 
states. The original financial basis of the Commonwealth Government was absurd, 
but it had been forced upon the makers of the Federation by circumstances. It was 
found during the various sessigns of the Convention which sat to frame a Constitu- 
tion that Federal enthusiasm was apt to evaporate, and to be replaced by a hard bar- 
gaining spirit, as soon as the allocation of revenues came to be discussed. There 
‘were six states to be united, two of them (New South Wales and Victoria) rich and 
powerful; two others (Tasmania and West Australia) poor in revenue and in population; 
two others (Queensland and South Australia) occupying middle places. As soon as 
the jygue came up 28 to how the Commonwealth revenues were to be collected and 
digributed, the representatives of the large states began to fear that the small states 
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would “ live upon them ”; the small states began to fear that their revenues would be 
destroyed in the interests of the big states. Tasmania and West Australia won a 
large proportion of their income from the Customs taxation of goods from the other 
states, and that source would disappear with inter-state Free Trade. The difficulty 
was finally solved by a clause called the “ Braddon clause” (or in party polemics 
“the Braddon Blot”), after its author, the late Sir Edward Braddon, Premier of 
Tasmania. 

The Braddon clause provided that the Commonwealth Government, after collect- 
ing the Customs and Excise duties, should pay back at least # of them to the revenues 
of the various states, The idea was ingenious. The Commonwealth Government 
in order to get 53 for itself would have to collect 15s for the states, and thus the smaller 
states could rely on no starveling policy of Customs and Excise taxation. Almost 
everybody said that the clause was absurd without being able to suggest an alternative. 
It was put in the Constitution with a proviso that it should last but ten years. During 
the first three Parliaments several efforts were made to secure, by agreement with 
the states, a less crippling arrangement. But party strife prevented resolute action 
on the part of any Federal treasurer. On their part the states were firm to maintain 
a system which in some cases they thought to be the only safeguard against bankruptcy, 
while in other cases they recognised it to be a source of most abounding revenues, 
which they had the pleasure of spending but not the odium of collecting. The Deakin- 
Cook administration, on the eve of going to the country in 1909, made an arrange- 
ment with the state Premiers to amend the constitution, so that in place of the pro- 
visions of the Braddon clause the Commonwealth should pay to the states 258 per 
head of population per annum out of the Customs and Excise collections. This amend- 
ment was sanctioned by Parliament, To come into force, however, it required the 
endorsement of the people at a referendum, That endorsement was refused. The 
position, then, when Mr. Fisher took office for the second time, was that the Braddon 
clause of the Federal Constitution was on the point of expiry and that the whole of 
the Customs and Excise revenues would then be at the unfettered disposal of the 
Commonwealth. He could have destroyed the financial independence of the states 
absolutely, He took a moderate course, and by an Act of Parliament of roro the 
states are allowed subsidies of 25s per head of population per annum, out of the Cus- 
toms and Excise revenue for ten years. At the end of that time the Federal Parliament 
can make any other disposition that it thinks fit. since there is now no Constitutional 
provision on the subject. 

Mr. Fisher with two of his colleagues attended the Imperial Conference of torr. 
He was apparently impressed by the degree of confidence with which the British Gov- 
ernment consulted the representatives of the overseas dominions. A first indication 
of the intention of Australia to take an active part in the foreign policy of the Empire 
was furnished in August 1912 by a protest against the United States policy in regard 
to the Panama Canal, 

Australia at the end of 1912 was on the eve of her fifth General Election. The 
Labour party intended to ask for a renewal of confidence and for such amendments 
of the Constitution as would enable them to carry further their socialistic policy. The 
Opposition, under Mr. Cook,—Mr. Deakin announcing in December his withdrawal from 
the leadership,—raised 2 warning against this policy and condemned the administra- 
tion of the Government as tinged with favouritism and inefficiency. The Opposition 
party was not as well organised as the Government party and it showed some signs 
of internal dissension, Many of its friends feared that it would succeed only in weaken- 
ing and not in defeating the Labour Government. It was impossible for it under 
any circumstances to secure a majority in the Senate, even if it won all the 18 seats 
to be contested, for all the 18 Senators who were not retiring at the election of 1913 
were Labour members. A by-election in 1912 at Werriwa (N.S.W.), at which the 
Labour party held the seat by a greatly decreased majority, seemed to foreshadow 
this result. 
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The Constitution and the High Court. ~The Federat Constitution, in safeguarding 
the Federal power from trespass by the states and the power of the states from tres- 
pass by the Federation, necessarily set up a system of conservative check. But the 
full extent of that check was only understood when a High Court began to interpret 
the statutes in the light of the Constitution. Already a considerable amount of the 
legislation of the Australian Parliament has been declared «lire vires by the High 
Court. Some of the decisions affected political issues so deeply that it was sought to 
amend the Constitution so as to facilitate “‘ Labour” legislation, but this effort failed. 
The power to amend the Constitution is in itself subject to many safeguards. A pro- 
posed amendment must first have the approval of an absolute majority of both Houses 
of Parliament; it is then submitted to a poll of the people, and to pass it must secure 
(a) a majority of the total votes cast, (b) a majority of the votes cast in a majority of 
the states. If the three largest states voted “ Yes” and the three smallest states 
voted “ No,” though the total Australian vote was “ yes,” the proposed amendment. 
would still fail. 

In 1906 the Australian Parliament had passed an “ Excise Act ” which was intended 
to enforce what was called “the New Protection.” A high Protective Customs Duty 
had been placed on agricultural machinery, and at the same time an Excise Duty on 
the same mafhinery manufactured locally, with the provision that the Excise Duty 
should be remitted if the manufacturers paid “‘ fair wages.” On June 26, 1908 the 
High Court declared this Act invalid, on the ground that it was not what it purported 
to be —a taxing Act, but rather an Act to regulate wages within a state, a thing 
which the Federal power was not competent to undertake under the Constitution. 

The first two Australian Parliaments devoted much time to discussing a Federal 
Industrial Arbitration Act, which included in its control state railway servants. This 
inclusion was nullified by a High Court decision that it was an unconstitutional inter- 
ference by the Federal power with the affairs of the states, In the Trade Marks Act 
the Australian Parliament gave Trade Unions the right to register what is known in 
the United States as the “ Union iabel,” 2 mark showing that certain goods were 
manufactured by Trade Union labour only. The Australian High Court (August 1908) 
set this part of the statute aside on the ground that such a“ Union label” was not a 
genuine trade mark, and the proposal to register it as a trade mark was really a subter- 
fuge to assume control of labour conditions which were outside the province of the 
Commonwealth, 

Not only Federal legislation but state legislation has been vetoed. An Arbitra- 
tion Act in New South Wales had sought to give the widest powers of regulating in- 
dustrial disputes. In a series of five appeals the High Court gave such a strict inter- 
pretation to the provisions of that Act that it was more than half destroyed. (The 
High Court is the only Court of Appeal in cases affecting the Constitution, and is 
with the Privy Council an alternative Court of Appeal in ail other cases.) 

Ib 1913 an effort was to be made to secure from the people a reversal of their verdict. 
in rgrt, when they refused to give endorsement to amendments of the Federal Con- 
stitution which would legalise for the future the Federal and Labour legislation which 
the High Court’had vetoed. Meanwhile the Australian Constitution, as interpreted 
by the Thee, is a barrier against any great development of socialistic enterprise 
on the part fF the Commonwealth Government. 
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Since the beginning of the Federation there have been two alterations of the Con- 
stitution sanctioned: one, unimportant, was designed to improve the electoral ma- 
chinery; the other gave the Commonwealth power to take over all the states’ debts, 
Three proposed alterations have been rejected: one which proposed to make consti- 
tutional provision for a subsidy to the states; one which proposed to give the Com- 
monwealth Parliament control of labour legislation; and one which proposed to give 
the Commonwealth Parliament power to take over monopolies and conduct them 
under state control. 

The Australian High Court was origis constituted (1 of three , Sir Sarauel 
Griffith (chief), Sir Edmund Barton sam Ir, R. EL pres in on Jucees, Judges 
were added, Mr. Henry Bournes Higgins and Mr. Isaac {saacs. _{n 1912 it was proposed 
to strengthen further the Court to seven Judges. Sir Samuel Griffith (born in Queensland 


in 1845) had a distinguished career as a politician in his native state. He took an 


early interest in the Federal movement, was President of the Federal Council 
{which preceded Federation) from 1888 to 1893, and was, chiefly responsible for the 
framing of the first Federal Constitution on which the more “popular” Constitution sub- 
sequently adopted was modelied, Sir Edmund Barton's services to Federation have been 
already noted. Mr. Richard E, O'Connor (born in New South Wales in 185t) was also one 
of the first advocates of Federation; he died on November 18, 1912. It was.a curious circum- 
stance that all three members of the first High Court were graduates of Sydney University. 
Mr, Higgins (born in Ireland) was leader of the Equity Bar in Victoria and accepted office 
as Attorney General in Mr. J. C. Watson's frst Labour Ministry (1904). Mr. Isaacs (bora 
in Victoria in 1858) had a distinguished career in state politics and’ was Attorney General 
in Mr. 


] in’s second administration. 

Industrial Disputes—In spite of much advanced “ Labour” legislation the in- 
dustrial situation in Australia has not been altogether peaceful recently. The strike 
on the Victorian State Railways in 1903 was followed in 1908 by a strike on the Sydney 
State Tramways. Both of these strikes against state employment failed, New 
South Wales in 1908 altered its Industrial Arbitration system, and, this alteration being 
resented by the Trade Unions, various small strikes followed. The next year (1909) 
more serious strikes broke out on the Broken Hill (N.S.W.) silver-mining and the 
Newcastle (N.S.W.) coal-mining fields. Stern measures were taken by the New 
South Wales Government to repress these strikes, and the leaders in the strike move- 
ment were arrested and some of them punished with imprisonment. In 1910 there 
were strikes of tramway employees at Perth (W.A.) and of transport workers at Ade- 
Inide (S.A.). In rox2 the tramway employees of Brisbane came out on strike because 
of a slight grievance against their employers (a private company). The leaders fo- 
mented a sympathetic strike on “ Syndicalist ” lines, calling out the workers in every 
industry with the avowed object of preventing all business. Serious riots accom- 
panied the strike. The state Government acted however with decision, and the 
strike disorders were crushed and the Syndicalist movement defeated. This strike 
had not the general sympathy of Labour leaders in Australia. Shortly aiter, the 
Queensland Premier, Mr. Denham, went to the country to ask for sanction for a policy 
of dealing sternly with labour disorder. The General Election gave him substantial 
majority, and he passed legislation (1912) making strikes illegal without due notice 
and without a secret ballot of the Trade Union affected. 

The Labour Government of the Commonwealth has amended the Federal In- 
dustrial Arbitration Act (introduced by the Deakin Government and passed by the 
Reid-McLean Government}. It originally forbade the employment of Trade Union 
funds for political purposes. That restriction has been removed. 

The Tarif.—The first Australian Tariff Act of x901 was introduced by the late 
Mr. Charles Kingston, then Minister for Customs, in a form very like that of the 
later Tariff Act of 1908. In 1901 Free Trade opposition and Labour party criticism 
cut down Mr. Kingston's proposals materially, and his Tariff did not satisfy the 
Protectionists. But party divisions prevented reform for seven years. During 1906 
however several small Tariff Acts were passed, the chief of which provided for a measure 
of Preferential Trade with South Africa. The 1908 Teiiff Act raised the tariff generally 
and provided for a preferential rate on cettain goods imported from Great Britain, 
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In roz0 the system of Customs book-keeping between. the states was abolished in 
consequence of the substitution for the Braddon clause of a fixed subsidy from the 
Commonwealth to the states. Since then there have been no material changes in the 
Tariff, and the Customs Minister, Mr. Tudor, has expressed the view recently that the 
Government would not be willing to raise the Tariff further unless there were a certainty 
that labour conditions would be thereby bettered, a certainty which could not be 
provided by the Commonwealth legislature under the present constitutional limitations. 

‘The preferential tariff treatment of British imports does not show aay very marked effect 
on the trade figures as yet. The Proportion of imports from the United ‘Klogdom has re- 
mained fairly steady; it was 51.52 % in 1908, $1.50 in 1909, 51.21 in 1910. Previous to 1908 
the proportion of Bntish imports was dwindling. Bntish goods admitted at a preferential 
rate in 1910 paid {2,485,497 in duty, whereas if they had come under the general tariff they 
would have paid £3,457,671 in duty. The rebate was thus £972,174. In regard to £6425. 
260 of British imports the Commonwealth admitted them free; foreign goods of the same 
classes and value would have paid an average tariff duty of 5.18%. 

Defence.—When the Commonwealth Government took over the defence of Australia 
from the states in roo there existed for land defence in the various states very small 
forces of regular troops, used as instructional cadres and as garrisons for the forts; 
small forces of militia, enlisted under a voluntary system and paid for about 16 days 
of drill and camp training a year; further small forces of volunteers, not paid at all, 
and giving usually but scanty time to training. The total of these forces was 25,873, 
of whom a proportion could be counted as efficient. Naval defence, apart from the 
existence of various small craft, was entrusted to the British Navy, and a yearly silb- 
sidy (up to £126,000) was paid to the British Admiralty on condition that a fleet of a 
certain strength was maintained in Australian waters and certain facilities given to 
Australians wishing to enter the naval service. 

At first the Federation did little to disturb these arrangements. The fleet subsidy 
was continued and extended. The military forces were taken over as they were. But 
the Defence Act of 1903 gave an indication of a new spirit. It made provision for the 
enlistment of all able-bodied males for defence service in case of war. An amendment 
proposed by Mr. W. M. Hughes, one of the leading members of the Labour party, 
that this universal obligation to military service should be accompanied by a universal 
obligation to training for service, was rejected. But it was inevitable that in time 
the one should follow the other. Mr. Hughes (born in Wales in 1864), a very advanced 
Socialist at the outset of his political life, constituted himself the Parliamentary cham- 
pion of compulsory training for service, and — assisted outside the House by the 
National Defence League, of which Colonel Gerald Campbell, a volunteer officer of 
distinction, was the moving spirit —~ eventually secured the acceptance of the principle 
A series of Acts in 1009, 1910 and ro1z gave Australia a military system under which, 
with few exceptions, the whole manhood of the country will be trained to the use of 
arms. Under this system, at the age of twelve, a boy must begin training (chiefly 
physical culture) as a junior cadet. Training as a senior cadet begins at 14, and lasts 
until 18; it comprises drills equivalent to 16 full days a year. At the age of 18 the ob- 
ligation to undergo adult training begins, and lasts until the age of 25, through seven 
years. This adult training consists of the equivalent of 16 full days drilling a year, of 
which not less than eight shall be in a camp of continuous training. In the case of 
the artillery and the engineers the training extends to 25 days a year, of which not 
less than 17 must be in camp. There are certain exceptions, including one making 
provision for those who have conscientious scruples against bearing arms; these how- 
ever are trained for the hospital and ambulance services. The thinness of the popu- 
lation in some districts forces another class of exemption: the residents of far “ out 
back ” cannot be economically mobilised for training, and for the present are left out of 
the scheme. A Staff College in the Federal Territory is provided for the training of 
officers, and its organisation is on severely practical lines. Cadets are accepted after 
examination. The whole cost of their college training is borne by the Army Estimates, 
and parents are forbidden to supplement the messing allowance by private pocket- 
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money. Even railway fares to and from the College when cadets go on holiday leave 
are paid by the Government, as are also all costs of uniform and equipment. A 
severe but not unwholesome discipline is exacted; the drinking of alcoholic liquors and 
cigarette smoking are both forbidden in the College. 

It was not to be expected that a compulsory military system should be carried 
through altogether without protest. it had some opponents, influenced by religious 
objections or by those pacific ideals which would seek to abolish the possibility of 
war by abolishing all organisation for national defence. But the first stage and the 
second stage of the scheme dealing with the cadets have now (1912) been successfully 
surmounted, and the training has been put in hand of the first draft of 20,000 of adult 
citizen soldiers. An official statement published in September 1912 showed that 81% 
of those affected had complied with the provisions of the Act, and that there were in 
New South Wales only 643 offenders, “ in the other states a considerably less number,"” 
who were so recalcitrant that it was necessary to prosecute them, In October 1912 
the Defence Minister stated that the Opposition to the Act was no greater than to 
the Compulsory Education Act. Penalties of fines and imprisonment are provided 
for disobedience. 

The numbers under training when the system is in full operation are estimated 
at 100,000 senior cadets and 120,000 citizen soldiers. But as after training the citizen 
soldier will pass into a reserve, the potential military resources of the Commonwealth 
in the future are only to be calculated by the total number of males of “ military age " 
minus those who had been exempted from training. On the basi of the present popu- 
lation there would be 366,000 males between the ages of 18 and 26, 330,000 between 26 
and 35, and a further 614,000 between 35 and 60. Exemptions, et a broad guess, might 
be 25%. The organisation of the establishment proposes at present 28 regiments of 
Light Horse, 56 batteries of Field Artillery, and 92 battalions of Infantry, and a due 
proportion of Engineers and Army Services Corps. 

Tn regard to naval defence there was strong criticism of the subsidy policy at the 
very outset of the Federation. But that policy was warmly supported by the British 
Admiralty and the Imperial Defence Committee; and the impression was given that 
the only alternative to an Australian cash subsidy towards the British Navy was no 
co-operation at all in the naval defence of the Empire. Indeed the early advocates 
of an Australian Navy were met in their own country with charges of disloyalty to the 
mother country. But Australian public opinion steadily hardened on the subject. 
The British Admiralty was ultimately converted, in part at least. On December 10, 
1907 Mr. Deakin as Prime Minister of Australia outlined a scheme by which Australia 
would devote the amount of the naval subsidy, then £200,000 a year, to the building 
of an Australian fleet, under the control of the Commonwealth Government but trained 
to co-operate with the British Navy. He proposed, in short, that in naval defence 
Australia should set up an independent but loyal system corresponding to the one she 
had adopted in military defence. Mr. Deakin announced that the British Admiralty 
did not altogether endorse his views, especially in regard to the control of the Australian 
Navy in time of war, which was kept with the Commonwealth Government unless it 
chose to pass that control over to the British Admiralty. 

No great advance was made in regard to naval defence until the general anxiety 
as to the European situation in 1909 made the subject of Imperial Defence of the first 
importance. Australia was represented at an Imperial Defence Conference in 1909 
which showed 2 remarkable change of opinion on the subject of “local navies ” on 
the part of the British Admiralty. They brought down to the Conference, as a sub- 
stitute for an Australian subsidy to the British Navy, a proposal for the building of 
am independent Australian fleet unit with the help of a British Treasury subsidy of 
£250,000. The Australian Government adopted the scheme in its entirety, except 
that it refused to accept the subsidy and decided to put the whole cost on the Australian 
taxpayer. Under this scheme Australia was to provide a fleet unit with a “ Dread- 
nought " cruiser as its chief vessel. There was no provision for the automatic transfer 
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of the fleet to British control in the outbreak of war, that point having been allowed 
to drop out of sight. It is argued in Australia that a special provision of the sort 
i not needed, a5 full co-operation may be safely assumed. 

In March 1921, at the request of the Australian Government, and at the close of a 
visit to Australia, Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson reported on the naval needs of the 
Commonwealth. His report was accepted, and it represents the present aim of Aus- 
tralian Naval Defence, though, according to a statement made by one member of the 
Australian Ministry (Mr, Roberts), the acceptance of Admiral Henderson's proposals 
was subject to ratification by the electors in 19:3, But there seems to bave been 00 
division of opinion in the Cabinet as to its acceptance. ‘“ We have called in a doctor: 
we must take his prescription,” was the statement made by one member of the Cabinet, 
discussing the expenditure that Admiral Henderson demanded. His proposed Aus- 
tralian navy would consist in 22 years of 52 vessels manned by 15,000 men. ‘The high- 
est annual vote would be £4,794,000, and the ultimate cost would he £88,500,000. 
‘The strength of the fleet would be 23 ships in 1918, 42 ships in 1923, 48 ships in 1928, 
and 52 ships in 1933. 

At present the Australian building programme is confined to the fleet unit de- 
cided upon in 1909: a battle cruiser, of the “‘ Indomitable ” class, three unarmoured 
cruisers of the “ Bristol” class, six destroyers of an improved “ River” class, and 
three submarines of “C” class, and the necessary auxiliaries. In 1912 there were 
in actual commission the “ Parramatta,” “Yarra Warrego” (destroyers); and in 
the water, the “ Australia ” (a battle-cruiser completed in 1912), and “ Melbourne ” 
and “ Sydney ” (cruisers, one of which was due for completion in 1912). Construction 
of the fleet is proceeding simultaneously in Great Britain and in Australia. ‘The per- 
sonnel for the fleet will be largely drawn from the British Navy at the outset. But 
Australian officers and crews will be recruited and trained as quickly as possible. A 
site has been chosen for a naval college for the training of officers at Jervis Bay (N.S.W.), 
and @ tempofary college established at Geelong (Vic.). New Zealand is co-operating 
with Australia in the maintenance of the college for training naval officers. The 
provisions of the Act compelling universal training for service affect the naval manning, 
for young citizens may elect to train as naval cadets. The official report on the train- 
ing of the first batch of naval cadets, issued September 1912, was satisfactory. 

The cost of this great naval and military preparation is shown in th wth of the 
Australian | Defence votes In 1905-6 the ‘Commonwealth devoted £970,345 t0 defence, in 
1906-7 £1,035,795, in 1907-8 £1,334,744, in 1908-9 £1,050,590, in 1909-10 £1,534,881, 
in 1910-11 10087 ‘he estimates for 1911-12 provide for an exy iture of £4,775,136- 

ministration of both the military and naval systems is by Boards, 

Osirpary. The Australian obituary for 1911 included the following names>~- 

‘Sir Ricaarn CHarrey Baker, President of the Firet Senate of the Commonwealth; d. at 
Adelaide, Australia, on the 18th March. He was born in North Adelaide in 1842, educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and called to the Bar in 1864. He was president 
of the Legislative Council of South Australia from 1893 to 1901, and special envoy to London 

the Australian Governments for the mail contract negotiations in 1885. 

‘Sir Jenxum Covgs, s; of the South Australian Assembly since 1890; b. 1842; d. at 
Adelaide on the 7th of mber, 

Siz Grorcg Henry JENnxuns, Clerk of Parliaments in Victoria since 1891; d. at Colombo, 
Ceylon, on the 17th July. He was born in 1843 at Abergavenny in Monmouthshire, and 
becoming connected with the government ent of Victoria made a special study of 

tliamentary edure and became an authority in Australia on Constitutional questions, 
fe was Clerk of the Legislative Assembly of Victoria from 1882 till 1891, and was knighted 


in 1904. 

Cattinat Parzice: Fuancrs Monax, third Archbishop of Sydney, New South Wales, and 
the first Australian Cardinal; (see Z. B. xix, 543c); d. at Sydmey on the 16th August. He 
waa born in County Carlow, Ireland, on the 16th September 1830, and educated at the 
Irish College at Rome, where he became Vice-President and Professor of Hebrew. In 2873 
he was consecrated Bishop of Ossory, and thence went in 1884 to Sydney as Roman Catholi 
primate of Australia... The cathedral of St. Mary, Sydney, wae buile under his direction. 

Wa1am Ltovn Munpocs, the cricketer; d. nly duriag a cricket match at Mel- 
‘bourne, oggbe 18th February. Born in 1855 as Sandhurst, Victoria, he went to England as 
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‘aptain of the Australian eleven in 1880, and in the historic test match of that year made 
153 not out (see E. B. is 444), ‘He was captain of the Australian eleven in 1882 and 1884. 
tom 1893, to 1899 he lived in England and played for Sussex; and, returning to Australia, 
xe played for New South Wales. 

In 1932 the following well-known Australians died:— 

GzORGE Joun Bownok, the cricketer; d. at Sydney on the 28th June. Bora in 1855 in 
Victoria, he first went to England as a cricketer in 1880, attracting special attention by his 
inusual height and strength. He played for Australia again in England in 1882, 1884, 1886 
and 1888 (see E. B. vii, 444b), 

‘James Francis Corser, Roman Catholic Bishop of Sale, Victoria; d. in Melbourne on 
che'agth May. He was born at Limerick in 1840, and educated in France. After a few 
years spent in Ireland ae a priest he went to M e as secretary to Archbishop Goold, 
He acted as Assistant y, to the Primary Australian Synod of his church in 1885, and 
in 1887 was consecrated first shop of Sale. 

Sre Matraew Henry Davies, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of Victoria from 1887 
ta 1892; b. 1850; d. November 26th. _ 

Joun Hucues, member of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, was born at Syd- 
ney in 1857, and died 18th December. He was Vice-President of the Executive Council in 
1898-99 and again from 1904 to 1910. In 1899 he was for a few months Minister of Justice. 

Maxtm Howy IRvinG, a prominent educationist; d. at Albury in Surrey, England, on 
the 23rd July. The son of Edward Irving (see E. B, xiv, 8540), the founder of the “Catholic 
Apostolic Church,"" he was born in 1831 After leaving Balliol College, Oxford, he was for 
a year a master at the City of London School, but went to Australia and was appointed to 
the Chair of Classics and English at Melbourne University. In 1876 he became head master 
af the Hawthorn Grammar School, and in 1884 commissioner of the new constituted Public 
Service Board. He was also for some years chairman of the Melbourng board of the Austral- 
ian Mutual Provident Society, and a promoter of the volunteer movement. 

SamuEL Epwaep MARSDEN, former Bishop of New South Wales, d. at Clifton, England, 
om the 15th October, He yas born at Si 7 N.S.W. in 1832, and educated privately ind 

Trinity College, C idge. He was ined in 1855 and in 1861 was appointed diocesan 
inapector of schools fo¢ Worcester, In 1869 he was consecrated Bishop of New South Wales, 
and held the see tilh £885. After his retirement he returned to England and became assistant 
hop in the di of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Ricuaxp O'fLonnor, Judge of the High Court, d. at Sydney, on the 18th of November. 
Born at Sydney in 1851, he gradually made a position at the N.S.W. Bar, and entered the 
state legis re; and he was an enthusiastic supporter of the movement for Federation. 
When this accomplished in 1901, he became vice-president of the Council and leader of 
the Federq Senate; and in 1903 he was made a judge of the new High Court. From 1905 to 
1908 he was president of the new Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

a iH Winatas Owen, formerly Judge of the Supreme Court of New South Wales; b. 1834; 

» November 22. 











New Sourn Wares 

Tihe area of New South Wales is now computed at 309,472 square miles. The state 

& rapidly since Federation. ‘The population in 1900 was 1,364,590 and in 1911 
1,645,734. During the same period the area under cultivation grew from 2,445,564 to 
49 1,672 acres. qo 1908_N. gw j. re-established a system of state-aided immigration. 

tsinet gain from immigration was, however, only 438 in 1911. But since then the increase 

haf been greater. The city of Sydney has shown a remarkable growth since Federation, 
afd in 1912 a “Million Club" was formed to foster the growth of the city to 1,000,000 
ifhabitants, The estimated population in 1911 was 629,500. 

‘At the General Election of 1910 the r party carried the day and Mr. J. S. T. 
MeGowen formed a ministry which still held office at the end of 1912. Parties are very 
evenly divided, and the years 1911 and 1912 were marked by perpetual political fighting 
and very little legislative work. By securing from a member of the Opposition acceptance 
Off the office of Speaker the Government was able to make its position more secure (his vote, 
O¥ course, was lost to the Opposition), and this incident led to many remarkable scenes of 
iisorder and violence in the House. An incident of the political situation has been a growth 
Of unfriendly feeling between the state Government and the Federal Government. The 
State Government in 1912 decided that the Government House building could no longer be 

ved for the use of the Federal Governor Gs General. In consequence the Governor Gen- 

i ive in Sydney in future during the Parliamentary recess. . 
Fea ea tein Pyiney td ia Toop, was still Governor in 1912, but Sir Gerald Strickland 


‘was nominated in October to succeed in 1913. 


‘VicToRtA 
i tion th ation has increased from 1,197,206 to 1,337,678. State-aided 
Perea ape iroeatablicbed in 1908 and a yegrous cy of closer settlement has been 
adopted. Victoria in now the most forward of all the states in encouraging immigranta, 
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Alone sstralian states, Victoria has never yet been governed by the Labour 
ma gl ths gta the Premier was Mr. W. A. Watt, His ministry is the sueressor 
Pew. W. H. Irvine's (1902) which was very strongly ‘opposed to t! Ms ro party. F a 
Mr. Irvine, Mr. Bent, then ‘Mr. Murray, then (1912) Me, Watt Jed this Government. As 
er orary reat of pical "capital of Australia, rad the housing of the eet of the Federal 
ts there has given some impetus to the city’s growth. ‘ 
ee Federation i hag been Tnpfoved greatly in appetrance by a scheme of tree decoration 
lied to the river banks and the chief streets. 
applied te eeernor in 1912 was Sit John Michael Fleetwood Fuller. 


bet pye les and lation of 408,558, 
li of 380,070 square miles and a population 1858, 
having’ an yed af the care of the Napier Faratery. The ee i facing, p the velop. 
ment of its “dry-belt" where wheat-growi been fouid to be possible with a very low 
average rainfall. In 1901 the area under wheat was 1,743+4; 1 ip 9) OTE 9 10719 Se 
i = i 782 acres with an average yield of 9.29 bus! 
A meat 2 emtepeee erty expected in South Australia as a result of the new trans 
‘continental railway to Perth (W.A. 


isa ive in spiti the first 
enn politics South Australia has always been very, progressive in ities was the frst 


"social reform'” legis! x , 
state (ea Ee ur b gol mee Otte mad the Government. But since a strike of 
iuaed be fe has been a reaction against that party in the state. al 

ransport workers in 19! ay Hort Bosanquet, and the Premier 


‘Admiral Sic 
At the end of 1912 the Goveri@iidiae,. 
the Hon. AI. Peake. . 








ENSLAND ~ te has essed greatly since 
‘The population of Queensland is now $05,813; tree acsad® by nea Su The state is 
Federation, the population having increased ‘in the last devs. omigration, Alone among 
committed to a vigorous policy of railway development and if¥,~ centres instead of from 
the Australian states it develops its railways from several maritime Klyind wealth, and some. 
the one aapital city, The sugar industry is a great source of Queenslvig be Commonwealth 
anxiety was formerly felt as to whether the “‘white labour” policy, of te, here were 108,535 
would not ruin this industry. That anxiety no longer exists. In 1910-11 t, “:tes for 1911-12 
acres under sugar in Queensland, in 1910-14 141.779 acres, and the estima Agricultural 
were extremely favourable. The’ sugar produced in 1910 was 1,840,447 tonel ref land settle 
farm applications in 1901 were 661, in 1910 1,733, showing the rapid Progrese oh? sgor and 
ment, Under all forms of settlement there were applications for 364,766 acres . ‘ 
for 1,951,170 acres in 1910. The figures in each case represent new settlement, ¥ty, which 
Politically, the state was for Tong one of the strongholds of the Labour parof’ was: 
shared the Government under a coalition system. Since 1907 (when woman sufie,-8) Was 
adopted) there has been a drift in the other direction. The Philip ministry (1907%pfongly 
hostile to the Labour party. The Kidston ministry (1908) was, as regards its head, styglitical 
pro-Labour at one time, but became more Conservative as a tortuous and troubled po: ‘@rty- 
situation o ‘The Denham ministry grt) was quite opposed to the Labour ¢ ‘the 
Te had to face in 1912 a fierce “Syndicalist” labour strike; and, following the defeat o1 {ted 
strike, appealed to the country for a renewal of confidence. The General Election resu. ght 
lec’ defeat of the Labour party. An Industrial Peace Bill was then brou, 2 
forward to limit the right to strike, and was passed by the Legislative Assembly in Septem %€ 
1912, At the end of that year the Governor was Sir Walliam’ MacGregor, and the Premier ti 
fon. Digby Frank Denham. 





‘West AUSTRALIA 


The population (282,114) shows an increase since Federation of 53%. The state he 
for many years a system of state-aided immigration, and in 1910, the number of in 
migrants was 6,655. 
‘The backwardness in development of this, the largest of the states, is now being met b 
a vigorous land settlement Policy and the pusbing on of the transcontinental railway t 
connect the state land with the eastern states. The wheat-growing industry ha 
developed greatly of recent years, In 1901 there were 94,710 acres wnder wheat, i 
1910-11 587,862 acres, and the estimated area for 1911-12 is 559,195 acres. The gol 
yield is decreasing. In rors it was 1,370,868 oz. 
West Australia with its large poy wietion haa’ strong Labour party, which was in powe 
at the end of 1912 with the Hon. £, Scaddan as Premier, The Governor in t9r2 was 
Gerald Stri |, whose successor in 1913 was designated in November in Sir H. Barron. 


‘TASMANIA 


With a very mild climate, in which drought ie unknown, Tasmasia (pop. 191 211) i 
destined to be the garden orchard and emellcnitare farm ef the matiiaad Bat k hae act 
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ret shared in the tide of the Commonwealth's prosperity, and during the last decade increased 
ts population by only 10.86%, though its natural increase was almost the highest in the 
Commonwealth. It lost more by emigration than it gained by immigration. 

In ag1a the Governor was Major General Sir Harry Barron (transferred 1913 to West 
Australia), and the Premier Sir Elliott Lewis; Mr. W. G. Ellison Macartney, deputy- 
naster of the Royal Mint, was nominated on Dec. 11 to succeed Sir H. Baron as soemor 

‘RANK Fox. 
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Population.—The population, according to the quinquennial census of April 2, 1911, 
was (exclusive of Maoris) 1,008,468, of whom 531,910 were males and 476,558 females. 
This shows an increase of 119,890 in five years—the largest in any quinquennial period 
n New Zealand’s history. The density to sq. m. is 9,690; number of persons to an in- 
abited dwelling 4.68, The populations of the principal cities (including suburbs) were: 
Auckland 102,676; Wellington (the political capital) 70,729; Christchurch 80,193; 
Dunedin 64,237. Excluding suburbs the city populations were: Wellington 64,372; 
Christchurch $3,116; Dunedin 41,529; Auckland 40,536. The number of Maoris (in- 
cluding half-castes living as Maoris) was 54,075. Of the total population 996,418 were 
British subjects (bora and naturalised), and only 12,050 were of foreign nationality, 
The birth-places of the British subjects were as follows: New Zealand 702,779; United 
Kingdom 228,684; Australia 50,693; other British possessions 4,570. 


Births and Deaths.—The birth rate in 1886 was 35.40 per 1,000 of population, but it 
declined steadily from year to year until in 1899 it was 25.12—the lowest percentage reached 
in the history of New Zealand. The rate increased yearly untfl 1907, when 27.30 was 
recorded. In 1911 the rate fell to 25°97. The number of children to a marriage for the 
twenty-year period 1892-1911 shows a decline from 4.54 to 3.07. Of every 1,000 children 
born in 1911, 43 were born out of wedlock as aguinst 45 in 1910. 

The death rate per 1,000 of population has been as high as 10.95 (in 1907), but fell to 
9:39 in 1911, which is slightly below the New Zealand average of the previous ten years, 
slightly below that of Australia and much below that of all European countries. The 
principal causes of death in 19t1 were: cancer, 7.97 pet 10,000 of mean population; phthisis, 
5.58; pneumonia, 5-145 gastritis and enteriti ¥ E 

Although the birth rate in New Zealand is low as compared with that of some European 
countries the death rate (particularly among infants) is the lowest recorded by any country 
in the world. As a result, the natural increase of population—by excess of births over 
deaths—is exceptionally high. The natural increase Ret 1,000 of mean population for the 
cecennial period ended 1911 was 17.00 as compared with 11.71 for England and Wales during 

e same period. 

Migration.—The migration returns show considerable fluctuations. For instance the 
met increase by migration in the years 1907-11 was:— (1907) 5,730; (1908), 14,261; (1909) 
4,719; (1910), 3,408; (911), 4,200. In the same period the natural increase remain 
consistently steady: (1907), 15,028; (1908), 16,897; Rigoo), 17,565; (1910), 16,345; (1911), 
16,820. ing the same years, arrivals from the United Kingdom were: (1907), Oa 
(37908), 15,348; (1909), 11,184; (1910), 9,367; (1911), 11,379. Departures for the United 
Kingdom were: 1907), 2,446; (1908), 2,635; (1909), 2,676; (aie), 2,509; (1911), 2.755. 

sligion.-The New Zealand census includes the ions of the pee fe. An analysis 
of the 19r1 returns gives the following percent Church of Engl and. and Protestants 
not otherwise defined 41.14; Presbyterian 23.32; in Catholics and Catholics undefined 
13.97; Methodist 9.43; Baptist 1.99; Hebrew 0.21. The number who objected to state 
thels religion represented 3.57 per cent. 

Agriculture.—The census for 1911 showed the total area of land under occupation to be 
40,238,126 acres, of which 16,265,890 acres were under cultivation. The principal crops 
were: wheat, 8,290,221 bushels; oats, 10,118,917 bushels; batley, 927,112 buchels; potatoes, 
141,510 tons. OF the total production of wheat 7,000 bushels were required for home 
consumption and seed in 1911. There is no regular export of wheat. Butter and cheese 
were exported in 1911 to the value of £1,216,137—an increase of about 200 per cent in ten 
years. Frozen meat exports doubled in value in ten years. The exports in 1911 were 
valued at £4,173,014. 4 : 

Trade.—The value of imports has been:—-(1909), £15,674,719 (from United Kingdom 

9287 786); (1910) 17,051,583 (from United pods 770) (ron) 10-884789 
from United Kingdom {11,787,300). Exports:—(1909) {19,661,996 (to United Kingdom 
16,193,188); (1910) £22,180,209 io. United Kingdom ¥8,663,118); (1911) £19,528, (to 
Inited Kingdom £15,134,743). The total per head of population was: fr909) 

1 See E. B. xix, 624 et se. 
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qoo 
£951 31 (1910) £49 10.4; (1911) £38 0.2. Theimporteand exports forthe first six months 
of 1912 were:—imports, £10,281,641; exports, £14,339,086. 

¢ Preferential Tariff takes the form of a sitrtax on certain goods not being the produce 
or manufacture of some part of the British Dominions. Out of the total of 486 items on 
the Tariff a9 are scheduled ynder the surtax. The surtax was legalised in 1903. The 
New Zealand Official Year Book says:—“The value of imports from foreign countries has 
never assumed large proportions, ranging from 13.5 to 17 per cent. of the total during the 
past ten years. From 1899 to 1904 there was a steady increase, but since the latter year 
the proportion has fallen—a result no doubt in a large measure due to the preferential 
treatment of British goods." 

Reciprocity is provided for under the Customs Duties Act 1908, where aay country, 
being part of the British Dominions, agrees to reduce or abolish a duty against New Zealand 

lucts or manufactures. Treaties under this Act are in force between New Zealand and 
the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Canada, 

Railways.—The chief asset in which loan money bas been invested in the Dominion is 
the Railways. It is also the most profitable. According to the Railways report for the 
ye ended March 31, 1912 the year’s earnings (which exceeded those of the previous year 

y £182,327) were’ £3, 76,509, and the expenditure £2,465,896, showing a net profit on 
working of £1,210,613, equal to a return of 3.98 per cent on the capital invested in the opened 
lines and pees ‘the opened and unopened lines. The lines opened for traffic were 2,808 
miles, and the capital cost £30,506,089; the capital cost of opened and unopened lines was 

2,689,179 in 1912, The entire railway system, with the exception of a few miles of private 
fines used for specific purposes, is now owned and controlled by the government. 

Defence.—The most interesting fact in connection with the Defence Forces has been 
the operation of the compulsory training provisions of the Defence Act of 1909 (amended 
910). That Act provides for the gradual military training of every male New Zea- 
lander from the age of 12 years to the age of 25, after which he must serve in the Reserve 
‘up to the age of 30. There are no distinctions and no exemptions; but those who, in 
consequence of religious convictions, have a conscientious objection to bearing arms, 
may be trained as far as possible in the non-combatant branches, of which ambulance 
work is made a special feature. From 12 to 14 a boy is a junior cadet; then he is trans- 
ferred to the senior cadets and becomes a member of the Military Forces, although not 
liable to be’called out to fight, He remains a senior cadet until 18, at which age he is 
drafted into the Territorial Force and is liable to be called out at any time for service 
within the Dominion, At 25 heis transferred to the Reserve till 30, when he is dis- 
charged but is still liable to be called back to his regiment in case of war. The number 
of Territorials and senior cadets registered or serving up to March 25, 1912 were as 
follows: Territorials under 21—6,309; registered for enrolment—22,214; senior cadets 
30,560; territorials over age but desirous of continuing service—2,862; total 61,945. 
‘The training of the cadet and soldier is strictly territorial,—that is to say, except for the 
one week a year spent in camp, training is carried out within reach of the man’s home and 
at convenient times, It is pointed out by the military authorities that the New Zealand 
Territorial Force cannot be fairly compared with the Territorial Force of the United 
Kingdom, which has the regular army and special reserve in front of it. The New Zea- 
jand ‘Territorial Force is the New Zealand Army, and the Permanent Force (officers, 
‘warrant and non-commissioned officers) are its auxiliaries to control, guide and instruct 
it. The Force will be about 30,000 strong, and is organised in field and coast defence 
units, with practically the same establishment for peace as for war. Nine officers of the 
‘New Zealand Staff Corps were in 1912 undergoing instruction in England and two in 
India; the number of imperial officers interchanged and on loan from the imperial army, 
serving with the New Zealand forces, was 15. 

Finonce.—The budget of the new Minister of Finance was presented in the House of 
Representatives on August 6, 1912. The actual revenue for rorr-z2 was {11,032,544, 
bebe £603,534 in excess of the estimate, and the actual expenditure £10,604,677, being 
£264,309 under the estimate. The gross public debt at the end of the financial year 
(March 31, 1932) amounted to £84,352,013, and the net debt (i.e. less accrued sinking 
fund) to £82,193,320. ‘The following were the principal purposes for which the various 
amounts were borrowed and applied: Maori War, £2,537,000; Defence £3,369,9523 
Railways £26,154,970; Roads and Bridges Construction and Lends Improvements 
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£7,240,676; Public Buildings £5,643,912; Telegraph and Telephone lines £1,601,767; 
Immigration £2,477,119; Harbours and lighthouses £586,942; Purchase of Native lands 
£2715,237. “‘ Opinions may differ,” said the Minister of Finance, “ as to how much of 
the total is self-supporting, but the amount expended in the construction of railways, 
the purchase of native lands and the acquisition of lands for settlement are of this nature, 
and the amounts spent on telegraph and telephone lines, loans to local bodies, and re- 
serve fund securities must be regarded as revenue producing. Other amounts, such as 
those expended on purchasing the Bank of New Zealand shares and for advances to 
settlers and workers, bring in more income than is paid out for interest.” Loans were to 
fall due in the seven years ending 1919 amounting to £23,176,478, of which there was 
payable {10,568,550 in London, £2,133,550 in Australia and {10,474,378 in New Zea- 
land. ‘A very large proportion of our public debt,” said the Minister, “will require to 
be either renewed or paid off by fresh loans.” 

Political History.—The years 1909-12 are important in the political history of New 
Zealand, which in 1907 became a “ Dominion.” In 1909 the government offered Great. 
Britain “ at least one first-class battleship (and, if necessary, two) of the Dreadnought 
or latest type,” and took the lead in the movement in the Oversea Dominions for im- 
perialising the British navy. In 1911 the Imperial Conference in London was attended 
‘on behalf of New Zealand by Sir Joseph Ward (Prime Minister since 1906; b. 1857) and 
Sir John Findlay (Attorney General; b. 1862), and of the 52 resolutions which made up 
the Agenda for that Conference no fewer than 23 stood in the name of New Zealand— 
including one which aimed at the re-constitution of the Colonial Office and the constitu- 
tion of an Imperial Council but was eventually withdrawn. Sir Joseph Ward and Sir 
John Findlay (the former having been created a baronet and the latter a knight during 
their attendance at the Conference) returned to New Zealand in the latter part of ort, 
to face a general election at which the party which had ruled New Zealand uninter- 
ruptedly for more than twenty years under the leadership of John Ballance, Richard 
Seddon and Joseph Ward in succession, was shattered. The Prime Minister refused to 
accept the verdict of the elections, and met the new parliament with a new policy, but 
was defeated in the House of Representatives and resigned. He was succeeded in 
February x912 by a member of the same party and a former colleague, Mr. Thomas 
MacKenzie (b. 1854) who formed a Ministry as follows: Thos. MacKenzie, Prime 
Minister and Minister of Lands; A. M. Myers, Minister of Finance and Defence; W. D. 
§. MacDonald, Minister of Native Affairs; J. A. Hannan, Minister of Education; G. 
Laurenson, Minister of Customs; G. W. Russell, Minister of Internal Affairs; James 
Colvin, Minister of Mines; Thomas Buxton, Minister without portfolio; Te Rangihiroz, 
Minister representing Native Race. Mr. MacKenzie’s government lasted however only 
five months, being defeated in July. And thus ended the ultra-Radical régime which 
had existed from January r89r to July 1912—a period of over 21 years. 

The most interesting incident in the short-lived career of the MacKenzie Ministry 
was in connection with the request of the Imperial government to include the battleship 
“ New Zealand ” (the Dominion’s gift to the Imperial Navy) in the Home Fleet. Inthe 
early part of May ror2 the Colonial Secretary telegraphed to the New Zealand govern- 
ment: “In the event of the increases of the naval programmes of European Powers 
which now seem imminent and likely, in the interests of naval supremacy it would be 
desirable that the battle cruiser ‘ New Zealand,’ instead of serving in China, should be 
appointed to the Home Fleet in the North Sea, where alone she would be matched 
against vessels of her own size and quality.” The Premier of New Zealand replied: 
“The government approves your proposals and considers ‘ New Zealand’ should be 
stationed where Home Government consider her of most value.” This message was 
acknowledged by the Colonial Secretary in these terms: “ His Majesty’s Government 
convey their deep gratitude and appreciation of your patriotic action in accepting so 
readily the suggestion of the Admiralty in the interests of the Empire at large.” 

Mr. W. F. Massey {b. 1856), Leader of the Opposition for several years, who succeed- 
ed to the Premiership, was a Conservative in New Zealand political nomenclature but 
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a Moderate Liberal from an English point of view. He surrounded himself with col- 
leagues who collectively made up the strongest cabinet New Zealand had possessed for a 
generation, More than half the members of the cabinet were university graduales— 
a distinction unique in the history of New Zealand Ministries. The Ministry, which 
had a good working majority, was constituted as follows: W. F. Massey, Prime Minis- 
ter, Minister of Lands, Agricalture and Labour; J. Allen, Minister of Finance, Defence 
and Education; W. H. Herries, Minister of Railways and Native Affairs; W. Fraser, 
Minister of Public Works and Mines; A. L, Herdman, Attorney-General and Minister of 
Justice; F. M. B. Fisher, Minister of Customs and Marine; F. H. D. Bell, Minister of 
Internal Affairs and Leader of the Legislative Council; R. H. Rhodes, Postmaster- 
General and Minister of Public Health; Dr. Pomare, Member of the Executive Council 
representing the Native Race, 

The Massey government announced their determination to bring about closer settle- 
ment of the land and to make this the most important plank in their policy. They 
proposed to lessen the graduated tax on estates of £5,000 unimproved value, and to pro- 
vide that the graduation should be regular and increasing with every {1 increase in un- 
improved value, while increasing the tax payable on estates of over £30,000 unimproved 
value. The new law was to provide that the 25 per cent additional tax now imposed on 
estates of £40,000, or more in unimproved value should apply to estates of more than 
£30,000. 

One of the first executive acts of the Massey Ministry was the appointment of Mr. 
Thomas MacKenzie to the position of High Commissioner in London in succession to 
Mr. C. Wray Palliser, who on Mr. MacKenzie’s appointment resumed his office of secre- 
tary to the High Commissioner’s Department, which he had held during Mr. W. Pem- 
ber Reeves’ and Sir William Hall-Jones’ tenures of office as High Commissioners. 

Obituary.—Sim JouN LoGaN CAMPBELL, known as “The Father of New Zealand," died 
at Auckland on the 21st of June 1912. He was born in Edinburgh on the 8th of November 
1817, and educated at Edinburgh University. After taking a medical degree he entered the 
service of the East India Company, but in 1839 he left it and emigrated to Sydney. A year 
later he went to New Zealand and there founded at Aucldand the farm of Brown & Campbell, 
In 1856 he joined the Stafford government as a member of the Executive Council. From 
1861 to 1871 he was in England; but he returned to New Zealand, and there held many 
important posts, including the chairmanship of the Board of Education in Auckland and of 
the Board of the Bank of New Zealand. le was the author of Poenamo, a book on early 
life in Auckland. He was knighted in 1902. 

Sm WiiaM STEWARD, ex-Speaker of New Zealand House of Representatives, died at 
‘Wellington, N.Z., on the 1st of November 1912. He was born at Reading, Berks., on the 
20th of January 1841, and went to New Zealand in 1862, where for 30 years he was a journalist 
and newspaper proprietor. He was elected to the House of Representatives in 1870 and was 
its oldest member. From 1893 to 190r he was Speaker of the House, and in 1901 he was 
knighted. He published Cormina Varia (1867) and The Vision of Aorangs and Other Poems 


(1906). L. J. Brrexr.) 
SOUTH AFRICA* 

The area of British South Africa, according to 1911 official figures, is 1,204,358 8q. 
m. In the same year the census returns gave the total population as 8,196,224 of whom 
1,305,531 were Europeans or whites. Administratively British South Africa consists of: 
(1) The Union of South Africa, a self-governing dominion comprising the Cape, Natal, 
Transvaal and Orange Free State provinces; (2) The Territory of Rhodesia, adminis- 
terait’by the chartered company of British South Africa; (3) The Native Protectorates— 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, administered as crown colonies. South 
Afgica, however, forms one Customs Union, and the interests of Rhodesia and the Native 
Protectorates are so intimately connected with those of the Union that it is best to treat 
the whole area asa unit, This plan has been adopted below, but certain particulars re- 
garding Rhodesia and the Protectorates are given in separate sections. 

Vital Statistics.—Table I, compiled from the 1911 census return, gives details of the 
area and population. Compared with the census of 1904 the increase in the white 
population was 172,390. Of this increase 123,285 was in the Transvaal alone, the in- 

1 See E. B, xxv, 463 ef seg. and allied articles. 
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Table I, Area and Population of British South Africa. 
Pop. Native 
Area 1 ar ant Total. 
|. m. ite, Coloured. 
Union of S. Africa:— 

Cape Province - - - + 276,995 $82,377 1,982,588 2.58 965, 
Transvaal Province. . -  - 111,196 420,562 1,265,650 1,686,212 
Natal Province (includes Zulu- 

Jan ee ee 35.371 98,114 1,095,929 1,194, 
Orange Free State Province. 350,392 175.189 352,985 hans 
Total Union . 1,276,242 | 4,697,152 | 5,973,394 

Torgieariees = 48 
re lodesia . ww ee 148,575 747,471 771,0; 
N. Rhodesia . boy cee 290,000 821,102 toad 
Total Rhodesia . + 438,575 $73] 1,593,676 
Protectorates:—~ 
pevesanna 275,000 123,658 125,350 
jasutolan 10, 402, 403,845 
Swaziland 6; ontie 99.959 
Total Protectorates . 291,829 624,968 629,154 
Total South Africa . 69; 196,22, 





crease in the white population in the other provinces of the Union being slight. In 
Rhodesia the white population had nearly doubled in the seven years, The increase 
in the native and coloured population was 885,660. With respect to the coloured popu- 
lation two important factors must be remembered. (1) The Cape province total of 
native and coloured includes 391,000 persons with a marked strain of white blood, 
officially classed as “ mixed;” the total * mixed ” population being 435,000. (2) The 
Natal province total of native and coloured includes 133,000 Indians. There were 
also 10,048 Indians in the Transvaal, the total Asiatic population being 152,000. 

‘The increase in the total population in the Union between 1904 and 1911 was 15.12%; 
in the white population 14.44%, in the native population 16%, in the Asiatic and other 
coloured races 9.84%. Among the whites there were 86.18 females to 100 males in ror, 
compared with 75.85% in 1904. For all races there were 94.11 females to 100 males in 
1911, compared with 92.97 in 1904. Increase by immigration is slight. In rozs, 
5,000 passengers landed at S, African ports and 46,000 embarked. 

The population of the chief towns at the rg11 census was: Cape Province.— 
Cape Town, with suburbs, 161,579 (85,442 whites); Port Elizabeth and suburbs, 37,063 
(20,007 whites); East London, 24,606 (14,899 whites); Kimberley (including Beacons- 
field, the municipalities were amalgamated in 1912), 44,433 (17,507 whites); Graham’s 
Town, 13,830 (7,323 whites); King William’s Town, 9,028 (5,570 whites), Natal 
Province—Durban and suburbs, 89,998 (34,880 whites); Pietermaritzburg, 30,555 
(14,737 whites); Ladysmith 5,595 (2,287 whites). Transvaal Province-—Pretoria and 
suburbs, 57,674 (35,942 whites); Johannesburg, 237,104 (119,953 whites); Germiston, 
54,325 (15,579 whites); Boksburg, 43,628 (11,529 whites); Benoni, 32,560 (8,639 whites); 
Roodepoort-Maraisburg, 32,578 (7,657 whites)—- these four last named are all towns on. 
the Rand as is also Krugersdorp, 55,144 (23,132 whites). Orange Free State Province. — 
Bloemfontein, 26,925 (14,720 whites); Jagersfontein, 9,019 (2,067 whites); Harrismith, 
6,799 (3,447 whites). Rhodesia.—Bulawayo, whites 5,199; Salisbury, whites 3,479. 


Commerce and Agriculture —While and diamonds are still the chief sources of 


wealth there was during 1910-12 a mai 
copper, tin, &c.) and in agriculture. 


nt in other mining industries (coal, 
‘The value of external trade for the whole of British 
South Africa (excluding specie and government stores) is shown as follows:— 
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tg10 IQtt Igi2 
id (1st nine months only) 
Exports . . - - — £54,509,000 £57,734,000 £46,512,000 
Imports 2 35,123,000 36,423,000 27,460,000 


Compared with 1907 thé export figures for 19tr showed an increase of over £10,000,000 
or 21%; the imports for the same period increased {10,500,000 or over 40%. Of the imports 
in 1911 it was officially estimated that {1,000 or 17 % were taken by native or coloured 
consumers, a significant indication of ‘economic importance to the country. In 1911 
the United Kingdom supplied 58 the imports, those of the British empire as a whole 
being 64%. Germany and the ‘States came next as importers. By reason of the 
preference tariff Franted them British goods benefited in 1911, in the Union alone, by 
£538,000, Australian goods by E46.000 and Canadian goods by {16,000, Nearly afl the 
exports (92% in feta to the United Kingdom. The following were in 1911 the chief 
exports: gold £37,608,000; diamonds {8,282,000; wool £3,900,000; ostrich feathers* 
£2,253,000; angora_and mohair {917,000; hides and skins 71,216,000; coal £1,079,000; 
copper £615,000. These figures do not, however, present fully the agricultural develop- 
ment. "The export of maize, bark (for tanning) and of fruit has greatly developed, while much 
of the increased production in 1911 was consumed locally. The imports of ‘agricultural 
machinery, £148,000 in 1916, rose to £196,000 in 1911. But the development of industries 
besides gold and diamond mining is best shown by tHe value of other goods exported; valued 
at £9,$00,000 in 1908, they were worth £13,300,000 in 1910 and _£13,700,000 in 1911. 

‘he gold output frorn the Transvaal mines for 1911 was £35,041,000; for the first ten 
months of 1912 it was £32,242,633. The issued capital at the end of 1911 was £62,325,000, 
and_£8,066,000 represented dividends. The diamond output was, from the Cape Province 
Cincludin; 446,000 from river diggings) £5,506,000, an increase of £298,000 over 1910; the 
Transvaal diamond output in r91t (mostly from the Premier mine) was {1,628,000. In May 
911 alluvial diamonds were discovered at Mooifontein on the Transvaat side of the Vaal 
in the Bloemhof district, and 17 m. N.W, of the river bank in a gravel covered area. 
Alluvia! diamonds had never previously been found so far from the river. A mining town 
of 10,000 inhabitants (half whites) has sprung up and there i ikelihood of the iene 
having a tixe « several years. By the middle of 1912 diamonds worth aver £300,000 hat 
found. Of more importance was the proof affc in 1912 that there were rich copper fields 
in the Messina district, northern Transvaal. . 

Finonce.—The following are the figures for the revenue and expenditure of the Union 

(Rhodesia and the protectorates being ‘with peparately below). The financial year ends 
larch 31, and as the Union was established on May 31, 1910, the first financial ae oe 
contained ten months only. It should also be poi: out that the account of the Railways 
and Harbours Board is not shown in the budget statements, only the contribution from the 
‘board to the consolidated fund. Revenue: igre) 14,392,000, (1911-12 71396 000, 
I1Qk2-13 ot) '16,288,000. Expenditure: (1910-11) $13,598,000, (1911-12) £16,638,000, 
1912-13 est.) £17,129,000. The actual revenue for April-September gna was {£8,473,000; 
the expenditure for the same period £7,629,000._ The public debt on March 31, 1911 was 
B87: 236.0005 the yeasly interest £3,876,000. The Union government, to the end of 1912, 
id contracted no permanent loan; the indebtedness being that incurred previously to Union. 
| The following figures for 1911-12 show the main sources of revenue: Customs £4,508,000: 
mines (part proprietory profits, part 10% tax on profits, imposed 1911) £2,305,000, licences, 
stamp duties, transfers &c. £1,653,000; taxes on natives {1,181,000; contribution from 
Railways and Harbours fund £1,159,000. In 1910-11 the Board's contribution had been 
£1,520,0005 it was reduced in 1912-13 to and is intended to cease altogether, 
prohts from railways and harbours being ted to developing industries, by reduction 
in rates and fares, and in improving means of commumucation. Expenditure is practically 
wholly on the civil service. In 1911-12 the sum of £418,000 was spent on defence. The 
provincial administrations cost the Union £3.315,000. (No permanent arrangement as to 
provincial finance had been reached by the close of 1912.) Up to March 1912 the sum of 
£5,889,000 was spent by the Railways and Harbours Board on capital and betterment 
account; of this (ean0e00 ‘was allocated to building new railways. luctions in railway 
rates to the end of 1912 represented a loss in revenue of £1,335,000. In rgrz the Railways 
Board showed a revenue of {12,163,000 and expenditure £12,056,000; the Harbaurs Boai 
revenue of £852,000 and expenditure £729,000. The state owned harbours are Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban and Mossel Bay. 

posraaications The ag im for carrying ocean nae py, the Cet beaks 
Spired in September 1912. leantime company’s fleet had been purcl tl 
Elder Dempster Shipping Company which ‘on September 9, 1912 concluded a new agreement 
(to last ten yen with the government, framed to meet the requirements of an act passed 
in April yo1t by the ‘Union Parliament forbidding the entry into any contract with any person 
or compaay wl granted rebates to shippers, This act was aimed at the “shipping ring” 

1South Africa supplies the world’s markets with about 85% of their requirements of 
ostriph feathers. 
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which controlied freight rates to and from South Africa, The contract with Elder Dempster 
(who in October placed orders for two new liners for the S. African service, each of over 15,000 
tons) left the time for the mail boat service unaltered, namely 16 days 15 hours, between 
Southampton and Cape Town. Over 80% of the shipping is British. The net tonnage of 
vessels entering and clearing Union ports rose from 11494000 in 1910 to over 12,550,000 in 
rg11. Another 2,000,000 tonnage represents the trade of Lourenco Marques and Beira with 


British South Africa, : 
Wireless phic stations have been established at Cape Town and Durban, The 
inland telegraphic service was in 1911 connected with German 5. W. Africa. 

In October 1912 the total ynileage of the sallraye n was, in the Union 8,400 (of this 
mileage 7,646 was state owned); belonging to the lesian Railway Systems 2,357. The 
Rhodesian system includes the railway running through the Bechuanaland protectorate 
(it is part of the trunk line north from Cape Town) and the Beira railway. There was in 1912 
through communication from Cape Town to Katanga, (Bel jan Congo) a distance of 2,316 
miles, all save 167 miles being in British territory. ith the following exceptions the rail- 
ways built since 1910 were mainly short lines to serve rural districts. The railway from 
Ermelo to Piet Relief (70 m.) opened in July tlt, was in 1912 being extended to Vryheid 

69 m.) to give a direct route from Durban to the Eastern Transvaal. In October 1912 the 
lohannesburg-Zeerust line was completed to Mafeking, thus reducing the railway distance 
from the Rand to Bulawayo by 240 miles and making Durban the Union port nearest to 
Rhodesia. In the northern Transvaal, the Pretoria-Pietersburg line was continued to 
Bandolier Kop (70 m.) and, after lying derelict 
tinued to Messina, on the Transvaal side of the 

Public Buildings and Monuments.—During 1910-12 over _£1,300,000 was spent on public 
buildings. The most notable are the Union government offices at Pretoria expected to be 
completed in rg14. The new General Post Office at Pretoria (opened Oct. 1911) isa handsome 
and commodious Renaissance building. The museum, government library and University 
College at Pretoria have also been com |. The Houses of Parliament at Cape Town have 
been enlarged, as have also the Law Courts in that city. New Law Courts have been built 
at Johannesburg and Durban. ‘A University College has been built at Pietermaritzburg. 
Over {£500,000 was spent on harbour improvements, notably at Durban where a permanent 
quay wall was built at the harbour entrance while the harbour at Congella was opened up. 

memorial to Cecil Rhodes has been placed in the Groot Schuur estate on the slopes of 
Table Mountain. It is a granite temple in the Doric style approached by a flight of steps on. 
either side of which are four lions sculptured by J. M. Swan. At the foot of the steps is G. 
F. Watts’s statue of ‘' Physical Energy’ (of which the cast is in Kensington Gardens, London) 
and in the centre of the temple is a Figantic bust of Rhodes. 

Progress has been made with the new, Anglican cathedral in Cape Town. In it was 

MS. vellum volume bearing the names of the 








many years, the old Selati railway wan con 
Limy 7 


re 
laced in 1912 a magnificently illuminated 
British dale in the war of 1899-1902. 

In November 1912 it was announced that Mr. Max Michaelas, formerly a ner 
in the firm of Wernher, Beit & Co., had purchased from Sir Hugh Lane a collection 
of 46 pictures by old Dutch masters, including paintings by Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Jan 
Steen and Vandyck, These he presented to the Union government to form the nucleus of a 
national gallery. Sir Hugh Lane had previously formed a collection of modern masters at 
the Johannesburg Municipal Gallery, of which he was the first honorary director. The 
Michaelas collection is to be housed at Cape Town. 

Rhodesia.—In July rox: N.E. and N.W. Rhodesia were amalgamated under ‘the 
title of Northern Rhodesia, a change indicative of the recognition that N.E. Rhodesia 
would follow the fortunes of South Africa rather than those of Nyasaland. The census 
of April 1912 showed that the white population of Rhodesia had nearly doubled since 
1904, but was still very sparse—25,000 persons to 438,000 sq. m. In the 18 months 
following the taking of the census there were fully 2,000 new European settlers. Over 
90% of the white inhabitants are natural born British subjects—a higher percentage 
than in any other part of South Africa. The administration remained in the hands of 
the British South African Company, whose charter does not expire till 1914. Rhode- 
sians were divided in their views of the future form of government between three policies 
(1) a renewal of the charter, (2) entry into the Union of South Africa, (3) 2 modified form 
of crown colony government. The party advocating the third alternative was most 
vocal. It was represented by the Southern Rhodesian League, which formulated its 
views in November 1912. In December 1912 the Chartered Company announced 
that the elected members of the Southern Rhodesia Legislative Council would be in- 
creased from seven to twelve, and the nominated members from five to eight. 

‘The revenue figures in Southern Rhodesia are: (1910-11) £784,000, (1911-12) £864,000, 
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{rotacts est.) £853,000; and the expenditure (1910-11) £684,000, (1911-12) £838,000, 
1912-13 est.) 000. x 
The imports of “ordinary merchandise” (i.e, excluding railway material, government 

stores and specie) were valued at {2,222,000 in 1910 and at {2,569,000 in 1911, Ticeaperts 
(excluding goods in transit) were {3,018,000 in 1910 and {3,098,000 in 1911. For the first 
eight months of 1912 the ites were: imports {1,745,000, exports {2,081,000. In i910 
British imports were 69% of the whole; in 1911 they were 68%. One-ffth of the imports 
came from the Union of S. Africa. Germany and the United States each had about 5% of 
the import trade. Northern Rhodesia in 1911—apart from transit trade—sent exports 
worth £150,000 into Belgian Congo. This was consequent on the opening of railway com- 
munication with Katanga. Gold is the chief export. The output in r910 was vafued at 
£2,568,000, in 1911 at "Ee\647,000, for Jan-Oct. 1912 at £2,262,000. The export of chrome 
Ore In 1910 was £100,000, in 1911 £118,000. The output of coal from the Wankie mines was 
180,000 tons in 1910, and 212,000 tons in 1911. 

hodesia is, however, pre-eminently a stock-raising and agricultural country and most 
of the new settlers are farmers. Maize is largely grown for export, but the chief export other 
than minerals was tobacco, valued at £31,000 in 1910, and_£34,000 in 1911. Scarcity of 
native labour led to the establishment in October 1911 of an offical Native Labour Recruitin, 
Bureau which secured uniformity of recruiting conditions for all classes of employers a1 
better conditions for the natives. A uniform tax of one shilling per native was imposed on 
all employers by an ordinance din December 1911. This tax the farmers refused to 

and to save the situation the ordinance was revoked by the Secretary of State for the 
EGtonies, June 1912, at the request of the Chartered Company. The Legislative Council, 
in lieu of the tax, granted a subsidy to the Labour Bureau. i 

Complaints of the high cost of living and of excessive railway rates were rife during the 
last half of 1912, and led to vigourous protests against the increased duties on foodstuffs and 
clothing proposed by the Union commission on trade and industries. Suggestions to make 
Dutch an official fanguage in Rhodesia were strongly resented. Owing to large gifts from 
Cecil Rhodes and Alired Beit there are as good facilities in the country for elementary and 
secondary education of Europeans as in England. High schools for girls and for boys have 
been opened at Bulawayo and Salisbury. 

The Native Protectorates.—The Bechuanaland Protectorate, Basutoland and Swazi- 
land,temain under the control of the Imperial Government, represented by the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, and are administered by Resident Commissioners. 
‘They form, in whole or in greater part, native reserves, The history of all three protec- 
torates th 1910-12 was one of peaceful development, the fear of the Basu‘o and Bechuana 
that they would be immediately handed over to the Union having been allayed. 

Basutoland in 1912 changed its financial year to end at March 31 (instead of sure 30} to 
bring it in line with the rest of British South Africa. Its prosperity is shown by the fact that 
for the nine months which constituted the financial year 1911-12 the revenue was £138,000, 
compared with £14$,000 for the full twelve months on the preceding financial year, 
Expenditure in 1910-11 was £134,000, in 1911-12 {111,000, At the time of the census of 
191! over 21,000 male Basutos were absent from the territory, 11,800 being engaged on the 

ind mines. Agriculture and stock-raising are the occupations of those who stay at home. 
‘Strenuous efforts were made by the administrator to improve agricultural methods, and in 
1912 there was a marked increase in the quality and quantity of wool and mohair produced. 

lucation is fairly general; 17,400 scholars, the majority girls, were in attendance at the mis- 
sion schools of the Paris Evangelical Society and other bodies. In 1911 the hut tax was 
abolished and a tax of £1 per annum on adult males substituted, or if a native has more than 
one wife he pays {1 p. a. for each wile up to a maximum of {3 a year for himself and his 
wives, This tax ylelded $92,000 in 1912. The Basutoland national council met at the capi- 
tal, Maseru, in Match 1912. | This council consists of 99 members (all natives) and the para- 
mount chief (Letsie); 94 members are nominated by the Basuto themselves, 5 by the gov- 
ernment. This council is an advisory body and keenly critical. The Resident Commis- 
toner (appointed 1901), Mr. Hl. ©. Sloley, was made » K.C.M.G. in 1911. 

Bechuanaland is a much poorer country than Basutoland, and the Bechuana a much less 
virile race than the Rasuto. They suffered in 1911, and again in 1912, from prolonged drought. 
Financially Bechuanaland approached an equilibrium in 1911-12, when the revenue was 
fpre and the expenditure £55,000, the deleit, made by the Imperial Government, 

ing the smallest on record. is was due to the fact that the staple product of the pro- 
tectorate—cattle (which between t904 and 1911 increased from 139,000 to 323,000)—had 
for the first time access toa good market, Johannesburg and Kimberley, restrictions previously 
enforced owing to fear of cattle disease being removed. A sum of {70,000 was realised by 
the natives through the sale of surplus cattle. Bathoen, paramount chief of the Bangwaketsi 
died in July 1910 and Sebele, paramount chief of the Bakwena died in January 1911. Mont- 
siva, chief of the Baralong, died in April rgir. All these chiefs were noted men in the early 
struggles between the Boers and British for the possession of Bechuanaland, Sebele being 
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son of the chief Sechele, the friend of David Livingstone. Khama survives and rules his tribe 
—the Bamangwato—with undisputed authority. : oe 
Swaziland is steadily recovering from the state of chaos into which it had fallen (see E, 
B. xavi, 186). "The white inhabitants are engaged in agriculture and in gold and tin mining. 
In tori-12 the gold output was £62,000; that of tin £32,000. The staple agricultural product 
is maize. During 1911-12 there was a consid velopment in fruit growing especially 
citrus fruits. The Swazis raise maize and other crops and own large stocks of cattle. From 
,000 to 10,000 Swazis obtain work on the Rand mines. The partition of rights between the 
{ cil concessionaires and the Swazis was completed in 1911. Altogether £182,000 was 
expended on the settlement of this question. In 1911-12 the total revenue was £57,000; the 
expenditure £62,000. In 1911 a National Fund was established, to be used for purposes 
beneficial to the Swazis. To this fund every adult male Swazi pays a direct tax of 23, 
ayear. Naba Tsibeni, the queen regent” continued to act as chiefof the Swazis. Sobhuza, 
her n and nominally paramount chief, was in 1912 about fourteen years old. 


Political History.—The most salient feature in the history of South Africa since the 
establishment of the Union has been the endeavour made to develop the material re- 
sources of the country, especially its agricultural and general trade. The results 
achieved have been indicated in preceding sections of this article. 

The parliament of South Africa legislating for the whole Union, the provincial 
councils took a purely secondary position. Racial questions, as between the British 
and Boer sections of the community, tended to occupy a less conspicuous position, though 
the indiscreet actions and utterances of General Hertzog, the minister of Justice and an 
ardent champion of Boer nationality, caused much embarrassment to his colleagues and 
disquiet among the people. 

General Botha,’ the Prime Minister in the first session of the Union Parliament 
(opened November ror0), had the support not only of his own party, the Nationalist or 
“ South African” party (predominantly Boer), but that of the four Labour members 
from the Rand and of several of the Natal members, elected as Independents. The 
opposition, known as the Unionist party (and mainly British), was led by Dr. Jameson 
(see E, B. xv, 147), who was created a baronet in January 1911. Owing to ill-health 
Sir Starr Jameson resigned the leadership in April 1912 and was succeeded by Sir Thomas 
Smartt, an ex-Cape minister, and like Jameson a medical man, In October 1912 Sir 
Starr Jameson retired from parliament altogether, resigning his seat for Albany (Gra- 
ham’s Town). 

General Botha made one important change in the cabinet during the first session, 
Sir F, R. Moor, ex-Premier of Natal, being succeeded on February 22d as minister of 
Commerce and Industries by Col. George Leuchars, also a Natal representative. This 
first session was devoted mainly to putting the Union machinery into working order. 
‘The most controversial issue considered arose out of the Education Acts of the former 
Orange River Colony (see Z. B. xx, 160) which enforced bi-lingualism, Elementary 
education was by the act establishing the Union left in the control of the provincial 
councils, The Union parliament could therefore only advise. A select committee on 
which both parties were equally represented considered the subject, and on the 17th of 
April 1911 presented a majority report recommending that up to standard IV instruc- 
tion in schools be given in and through the “ home language,” with the optional use, on 
the demand of parents, of the other language, and that above standard IV freedom of 
choice be left to the parents; also that teachers should be free to qualify in either lan- 
guage. On April 24th the Union parliament approved this compromise, though General 
Hertzog (formerly minister of education in the Orange River Colony) was not in full 
agreement. The success of an action for slander brought against Hertzog (August 1911) 
by Mr. Wm. Fraser, an ex-inspector of schools—whom that minister had dismissed in 
May 1909—caused considerable scandal, which was intensified by the success of another 
slander action (November 1911} against Hertzog, the plaintiff in the second case being 
Dr. Ward, president of the O.F.S. medical council. The situation was rendered 
piquant by the fact that Hertzog was minister of Justice. Hertzog’s resignation was 

1 General Botha was on August 16, 1912 appointed an honorary general in the British 
army. 
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tendered, but Botha, fearing to alienate the more extreme Boer element, of which 
Hertzog was the leading representative, did not accept it. 

General Botha had delayed till October ror to urge, officially, that the educational 
compromise advocated by the Union parliament be adopted by the provincial councils.! 
Meantime the Transvaal provincial council had passed (August 1911) an ordinence in 
which the terms of the compromise were adopted, but with a modification which 
favoured the Dutch language. The Free State province passed an ordinance containing 
the same modification, and in August 1912, the Cape provincial council by a majority of 
three passed a similar ordinance. Meantime the Natal council in view of the departure 
of the inland provinces from the strict terms of the compromise had refused to alter its 
education law, But in the Free State the new ordinance was so far accepted that on 
June 30, 1912, the free schools pened in rgro as a protest against General Hertzog’s 
compulsory bi-lingual system were handed over to the provincial administration. 

Besides the language problem, the Union parliament during 1911-12 attempted to 
grapple with great social and political issues which as separate colonies the various 
provinces of the Union had been unable to solve. They concerned the relation of the 
Europeans to the native population; the position of Asiatics in South Africa (nearly all 
the Asiatics in the country were British Indians); and national and imperial 
defence. In regard to the relation of the white and Kaffir races to each other 
some little progress was made. Assaults on white women by Kaffirs both on 
the Rand and in Rhodesia attracted much attention. On the Rand in the first 
half of 1911 three Kaffirs were shot by white women whom they had attempted 
to assault, This shooting followed the commutation, in January 1git, by the 
High Commissioner (Lord Gladstone) of a death sentence on a Rhodesian native 
convicted of an attempt to assault a white woman; action which roused much indignation 
against the High Commissioner. Feeling was intensified by the acquittal in August 
torr, by @ Rhodesian jury, of a white man who had shot dead a Kafr.’ In al] during 
the year ending March 31, rgr2, there was in the Union alone (i.c. Rhodesia excluded) 
85 cases of outrages upon Europeans by natives, as compared with 69 during 1910. On 
the initfative of Sir Thomas Smartt a commission was appointed June 19, 1912 “to 
enquire into the prevalence of sexual assaults on women by men of the same or of 
different race and colour, the extent to which they are attributable to economic and 
social factors, and to report means for their suppression.” Mr. Melius de Villiers (ex- 
Chief Justice of the Orange Free State and » brother of Lord de Villiers) was appointed 
chairman of the commission, whose membership included four ladies, one from each 
province. On the Rand the evil was attributed in part to illicit liquor selling and in 
part to the fact that the mine labourers were without their women-folk, and a petition 
signed by 52,000 Rand residents (presented to parliament May 1912) asked inter alia 
for the provision of compounds in which natives should be permitted to keep their 
wives, as well as for facilities for training native female servants and for the importation 
of European domestics. 

This aspect of the case was recognised as but a part of a problem of vital importance, 
namely, the position of the natives in the body politic. South Africa at present is 
dependent on the native for unskilled jabour. But even the position of the European 
as en overseer of blacks is threatened. In the Cape province the coloured population 
already competes with the whites in skilled labour, such as carpentry work, harness- 
making and boot-making (see .g. Report on Trade of British South Africa for 1021). 
The pure African too has entered the skilled labour market, and is making many sacri- 
fices in order to become well educated. Moreover in the Cape province—and to a 
slight extent in the other provinces—coloured and native men have entered the profes- 

1 The administrators of the various provinces were: Cape, Sir N. F. de Waal; Natal, 


the Hon. C. J. Smythe (b. 1852), an ex- ‘of Natal; Orange Free State, Dr. A. 
Ramabottom; ‘Transvaal, Hon. J- (formerly member for lands and native affairs, 
rang 


*Sul ntly a special jury list was made for the trial of these cases, it being recognised 
that tha ¢edinary jury could not be trusted to administer impartial justice. 
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sions. They are lawyers, doctors, land surveyors and journalists. One native was 
elected (1910) a member of the first Cape provincial council. A clash between the two 
races {s feared by many thoughtful leaders of the white community. One solution of 
the problem favoured is the keeping of whites and blacks in separate areas, General 
Botha in a speech in parliament (May 9, 1912) stated that “ the time was coming when 
the native question would have to be considered most seriously in the direction of keep- 
ing whites and natives apart and preventing their intermingling. They would have to 
fix attention closely on the question of segregation, while treating everyone with absolute 
justice.” 

ithe segregation plan also received the support, among many others, of Sir Mathew 
Nathan, an ex-governor of Natal, and General Hertzog. But it was opposed by those 
who, like Mr. P. W. Schreiner and Mr. Patrick Duncan (a leading member of the Union- 
ist party), believe that it is both wrong and impolitic to put hindrances in the way of the 
advancement of the natives in civilisation and industrial efficiency. Mr, Duncan in a 
striking pamphlet published in October rgr2 {‘ Suggestions for a Native Policy ”) 
admits the dangers foreseen by the segregationists, but sees a remedy in European immi- 
gration on a large scale. “‘ Nothing else ” he declares “ will save South Africa for the 
European race.” A motion brought forward at the Unionist Congress in Johannesburg 
(Nov. 21, 1912) to commit the party to the policy of segregation was defeated, the 
previous question being carried by 91 votes to 7. 

Consciousness of the peril of the native problem caused the white inhabitants of 
South Africa to determine not willingly to add to it an Asiatic problem of equal perplexi- 
ty. They exhibited a rigid determination to prohibit the immigration of Asiatics in 
the future alike on racial and economic grounds, The orily dissentients were tea and 
sugar planters of Natal who were accustomed to depend upon coolies for labour. In 
1911 and again in 1912 the government introduced an Immigrants Restriction Bill. 
General Smuts, Minister of the Interior, in moving the second reading of the bill, May 
30, 1912, said that without excluding Asiatics by name the government had adopted 
the suggestion of the British Colonial Office (a suggestion supported by the government 
of India) to apply to immigrants an educational and medical test based on the Australian 
model That test admitted of elasticity in its application so that whites might be en- 
couraged to come in while Asiatics were kept out. An arrangement had been come to 
with the Imperial Government to allow the entry of educated professional Asiatics in 
limited numbers. Objections to any concessions to Indians were raised by the Free 
State supporters of the ministry and the bill was dropped, but in September 1912 the 
intention of the cabinet to introduce an amended bill in 1913 was announced, In 
October 1912 Mr. Gokhale, an elected member of the Indian Legislative Council, visited 
South Africa and in November went to Pretoria as the guest of the Union government 
to confer with them on the matter. The Indian government on its part had meantime 
(1911) prohibited the importation of indentured Indians to Natal, 

Little indication was given of the mann~r in which the Union government meant to 
deal with “ the Indian peril” in Natal. There are in Natal 133,000 Indians; they are 
more numerous than the whites; they are moreover not only labourers, they have monop- 
olised several branches of trade. It would seem that they must remain a permanent 
factor in the life of Natal. But to prevent the same problem arising in the Transvaal 
the law of 1907 prohibiting the immigration of Asiatics into that province, and enacting 
the registration—by finger prints—of Indians already in the province, was enforced (see 
E. B. xxvii, 209, 210). In many cases the provincial administration applied the law 
in an unnecessarily objectionable form. The Indians replied by a campaign of passive 
resistance. Many of their leaders, high caste Hindus, were imprisoned and great 
indignation was aroused in India by what Mr. Gokhale called “ the continued ill-treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa.” Before the end of 1911, however, certain modifica- 
tions in the registration laws were agreed to by the provincial council, the exact status 
of British Indians in the Transvaal being left over for decision with the larger question 
of Asiatic immigration. 
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‘The session of 1911-12 revealed acute differences in the cabinet and in the ministerial 
ranks. Mr. J. X. Merriman, ex-Cape Premier, the most accomplished parliamentarian 
and ablest financier in the House of Assembly, was a very candid friend of the ministry, 
as when in June 1912 he denounced their financial proposals as predatory and extrava- 
gant. The ministry itself was divided on personal and provincial and also progressive 
and retrogressive lines. Chief among Botha’s colleagues were Mr. H. C. Hull and Mr. 
Jacobus Wilhelmus Sauer. Mr. Hull (b, 1860) after being in the Cape civil service had 
practised at the bar, served in the war of 1899-1902 and was afterwards treasurer of the 
Transvaal and he entered the Union cabinet as minister of finance. Mr. Sauer (b. 1850) 
had been 30 years a member of the Cape House of Assembly and had frequently held 
office. On the establishment af the Union he became Minister of Railways and Har- 
bours and Chairman of the Railways and Harbours Board created by the Union Act, 
the largest revenue producing department of state. Mr. Sauer became head of one 
section of the cabinet; General Botha or rather Mr. Hull head of another, As early as 
July torr cabinet dissensions occurred, but there was no open breach until May 18, 
1912, when Mr. Hull resigned. The ministerial differences were aired in two set de- 
bates in the House of Assembly. Mr. Hull alleged that railway expenditure was not 
previously sanctioned by the Treasury and that there had been a tendency to regard 
railway administration as something for which the government had no collective respon- 
sibility. General Botha (May 22d) admitted that the cabinet had not been sufficiently 
considered in railway matters. 

As a result of this episode within the ministry itself General Botha’s authority 
was weakened, The reconstruction of the cabinet was postponed until after the close 
of the parliamentary session, on June 24th. After two days’ negotiations, Mr. Sauer 
and his friends threatening to resign if their demands were not granted, a compromise 
was reached. Mr. Henry Burton, K.C., another ex-Cape Colony minister, took over 
the Railways and Harbours; General Smuts (Transvaal) was transferred from the 
Ministry of the Interior to that of Finance; Mr. Sauer became Minister of Agriculture 
(an office General Botha had held in conjunction with the premiership); Mr. Fischer 
(Orangé’ Free State) became minister of the Interior, while retaining his portfolio as 
minister of Lands, while General Hertzog, in addition to his duties as Minister of 
Justice, undertook those concerning Native Affairs, which Mr. Burton had previously 
administered. The cabinet—whose other members were Col. Leuchars, Mr. F.S. Malan 
(Cape) and Sir David de Villiers Graaff (Cape)—was thus reduced to nine members, 
4 of them being representatives from the Cape, 2 from the Transvaal, 2 from the 
Orange Free State and one from Natal. 

The question of defence came prominently before the country in connection with the 
Imperial conference held in London in 1911, which General Botha attended as represent- 
ing the Union. It was decided that South Africa should provide for its own internal 
defence, and a Defence Act was passed in the Union parliament in June 1912, creating 
a citizen force at a cost of about £500,000 a year; this 1s in addition to a permanent force 
of five regiments, The act provided for the military training of 50% of the young men 
between 18 and 21; the other 50% being compelled to join rifle clubs and similar associa- 
tions. The 50% for training are obtained in the first place by voluntary enlistment, 
but if sufficient numbers are not forthcoming by this method, then by ballot. Mem- 
bers of the Citizen Force with the colours are paid. Provision was made for artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, engineer and transport units, uniformity with the units of the other 
over-sea Dominions being aimed at. General C. F. Beyers, one of the Transvaal 
commandants in the Anglo-Boer War was appointed Commandant General, while the 
Council of Defence created by the act consisted of General Schalk Burger (Transvaal), 
Col, Crewe (Cape), General de Wet (Orange Free State), and Col. Sir Duncan Mackenzie 
(Natal). 

Objections to the act came chiefly from the “ back-veld ” Boers who entertained 
strong dislike to compulsory service. The force being established, the reduction of the 
strengty of the British Imperial forces in South Africa from 11,500 to about 7,000 
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was announced in November 1912. The Union government had also under considera- 
tion proposals for a naval defence policy, General Botha educating his followers on this 
matter in several speeches made during 1912. 

A notable event in the history of the country was the inauguration of the Rhodes 
memorial at Groot Schuur on July 5, 1912 by Karl Grey, a former director of the Char- 
tered Company and ex-governor general of Canada. The ceremony was attended by 
Lord de Villiers, Chief Justice of South Africa, Mr. Merriman, and Mr. Burton, minister 
of Railways. General Botha was absent, but he subsequently wrote a foreword to the 
pamphlet containing Earl Grey's speech, in which he (Botha) paid a warm tribute to 
Rhodes’ lofty conceptions and achievements. 

Lord Gladstone, who filled the dual offices of Governor General of the Union and 
High Commissioner of South Africa, was subjected to much criticism over his action 
with regard to natives charged with assaults on white women, but he met his critics 
fairly and won their respect. In February rgrx he was made an LL.D, of Cape Town 
University." In May of that year he visited Basutoland, in September he went to 
Rhodesia (where he received Lewanika, the paramount chief of the Barotse), extending 
his journey into Katanga (Belgian Congo). In the summer of 1912 Lord Gladstone 
paid a long visit to England, returning to South Africa in October. 

The promotion of trade and agriculture occupied much attention, especially as the 
country suffered from prolonged drought, the severest experienced since 1862. Begin- 
ning in October ror, it affected chiefly Natal, the TransVaal and Transkei, where 
thousands of natives were reduced to the verge of starvation. The severe losses sus- 
tained turned attention to the need of more scientific farming and to large irrigation 
works, upon which the government expended {500,000 in 1972. In October 1912 a 
government Land and Agricultural Bank began operations in the Union, and a similar 
institution was established by the Chartered Company in Rhodesia. Great relief was 
experienced in Natal and in the Rand by the break up of the drought in November 
1912. Meantime the eaport of cereals from South Africa had fallen off considerably, 
while a new and formidable competitor for the European maize market was being found 
in Argentina. 

Early in rgr2 a commission, of which Sir T. M. Cullinan was chairman, appointed 
to enquire into the conditions of trade and industries reported in favour of increased 
duties on wheat, flour, sugar, tea, clothing and furniture, declaring that it was “ not 
only necessary that a policy of protection should be adopted, but that there should be 
continuity of policy.” Two influential members presented minority reports in favour 
of “the open-door,” Rhodesian feeling was in favour of a lower tariff, and with 
reference to the increased duties proposed by the Union commission the Bulawayo 
Chamber of Commerce declared (August 1912) that it was to the interest of Rhodesia 
to withdraw from the Customs Union rather than bear greater fiscal burdens, The 
other Rhodesian Chambers of Commerce passed similar resolutions. At Johannesburg 
on November 19, 19t2 Sir Thomas Smartt dec.ared that a plank in the Unionist party’s 
platform was a tariff primarily for revenue purposes, combined with a policy for the 
encouragement of industries for the general benefit and the extension of the existing 
imperial preference. 

In December 1912 a political crisis involving the reconstruction of the ministry 
occurred. It was precipitated by the by-election in the Albany division to fill the 
vacancy caused by Sir Starr Jameson’s resignation. (The election on Dec. 1o resulted 
in the return of the Unionist candidate Mr. Van der Riet by a large majority over the 
Ministerialist, Mr. Espin.) General Hertzog had already (Oct. 1912) created anew 
a feeling of political antagonism by describing, in a speech at Nylstroom, Sir Thomas 
Smartt and other Opposition leaders as “ undesirable political foreign adventurers,” 
and during the Albany election he made a speech—at Rustenburg on December 8,— 
pointedly against the Imperial policy advocated by General Botha, declaring that 

1 George V after his accession resigned his position as Chancellor of the Cape University, 
being succeeded in 1912 by the Duke of Connaught. a 
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Imperialism appealed to him (Hertzog) only when it was useful to South Africa. 
He had a short time previously also pronounced in favour of the Dutch and British 
remaining “ two nationalities flowing each in a separate channel.” On December 13, 
Col. Leuchars, Minister of Public Works, resigned as a protest against General Hert- 
zog’s “ Anti-Imperial and Anti-British sentiments.” As Hertzog was not prepared 
to resign, General Botha tendered his resignation on December 15, and was at once 
asked by the Governor General to form a new ministry. This was accomplished on 
December 20; Mr. Fischer, a minister who had usually acted with General Hertzog, 
deciding after much hesitation to join the new ministry. The cabinet was reconstituted 
as follows:—General Botha, Premier and Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Sauer, Minister 
of Justice and Native Affairs; General Smuts, Minister of Finance and Defence; Mr. 
Fischer, Minister of the Interior and of Lands; Mr. Malan, Minister of Mines and 
Education; Mr. Burton, Minister of Railways and Harbours; Sir Thomas Watt, Min- 
ister of Posts, Telegraphs and Public Works; Sir D. de Villiers Graaff, minister without 
portfolio, The only new member was Sir T. Watt, who, as a Natal member of the 
House of Assembly, replaced Col. Leuchars, General Botha described the new minis- 
try as aiming first ‘at building up a new country on non-racial lines.” 

OsrrvaRy.—The deaths of some prominent South Africans may here be noted:— 

Sir Tuomas EXiNS Futter, formerly agent-general for Cape Colony, died at Tunbridge 
Wells on the 5th of September 1910. at West Drayton, Middlesex, in 1831, he was 
for some time a Baptist minister, avin England to edit the Cape Argus in 1864. He was 
subsequently general manager of the Union Steamship Company, Chairman of the Cape 
Town Harbour Board, a director of the De Beers Mining Company and member of the 
House of Assembly (see E. B. v, 248). In 1902 he was appointed agent-general for Cape 
Colony in London, and knighted in 1904, “Tommy” Fuller was one of the most esteemed 
and respected men in South African circles. 

Pret Agnotpus Crone, the Boer general (see E. B. vii, soc), died at Klerksdorp, 
Transvaal, on the 4th of ebruary rgtt, aged 75. Since the war ended he had sunk into 
comparative obscurity. 

Sir Jacopus ALsertus De West, Member of the Legislative Council of Cape Colony, 
died at’his home in Cape Colony on’the 26th of March 1911, aged 71. He came of an old 
South African family. He was appointed British Agent at Pretoria in 1890, during the 
critical period (eee B. B. xxvii, 200 ef seq.) which ended with the closing of the Vaal River 
ae his name was familiar in connection with the proceedings after the Jameson raid 
in 1896. 

Sir Haney Grorce Exxior, born in 1826, died at Cape Town, 29th of November 1912. 
He entered the Royal Marines in 1847 and served through the Crimean War. In 1877 he 
became chief magistrate of Tembuland, and for 26 years he took a great share in the govern- 
ment and development of Kaffraria (see E. B. xv, 630a). 

Sir Thomas Cuartes SCANLEN, the Cape Colony politician, died at Cape Town, on the 
15th of May I9tz, aged 77. He was admitted Attorney of the Supreme Court of Cay 
Colony in 1866, eat in the House of Assembly from 1870-96, and was Prime Minister of the 
Colony from 1881-84 (see E. B. v, 248b, and 2420). In 1894 he was appointed Legal Adviser 
to the British South Africa Company, and held the position of Acting Administrator of Rho- 
desia at intervals from 1898-1907. He waa knighted in 1884. 

Arrgur Jesse Snerstone, the Natal politician, died at Pietermaritzburg on the goth 
of September 1912, aged 59. He was born in 1852, the son of Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
(see B. B, xxiv, 840), and was educated in Natal. He wasa digger at the Kimberley Diamond 
Fields in 1871, and’ served as a trooper in the Natal Carbineers during the Langalibalele 
rebellion in 1873. In 1876 he was appointed Labour Agent for the Natal railways. In 1887 
he became a resident magistrate, and served in various districts. In 1909 he me Sec- 
retary for Native Affairsin Natal. 


See The South African Almanack (Cape Town, yearly) edited by E, Glanville, a good gen- 
era reference book A.S. Brown and G. G. Browa, The Guide fo South and East Afraca (fon. 
don, yearly); The Souk African Municipal Year Book (Cape Town, gta); The Hepat of the 
Commission on Trade and Industries (Pretoria, 1912) and otker Union Blue Books (particulars 
may be obtained at the office of the High Commissioner for South Africa, Sir Richard Solomon 

2, Victoria Strest, London, S. W.); E° HL. Schwarz South “African Genlagy (Landon, 1912) 
ot hlatory soe Sir Edgar Walton, The Inner Husory ofthe Natinol Convention ofS: Africa 
(Landon, 4912) mainly a summary of speeches foretold, Union of South Africa (Lon- 
lon, 1912); Sir William Butler, An Audobopraphy (London, 1911), contains S. Alrican 
chapters. (F. R. Cana.) 
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Porvratton.—In 1910 the population of the United States and possessions (the 
latter estimated) was 101,100,000; the actual enumeration (including Alaska, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico) was 93,402,151; and the inhabitants of “ continental ” United States 
(including Alaska), 91,972,266, the figure used as a basis of comparison here. Of 
this total three-fifths (60.6%) was contained in the three-tenths of the country’s area in 
the “ Northern” states? i.e, New England (one-fourteenth of the tctal population); 
the Middle Atlantic group (more than one-fifth); the East North Central group 
(nearly one-fifth); and the West North Central (more than one-eighth). In this 
group the proportion of population was twice the proportion ‘of area. In the Southern 
states the proportion of population (nearly one-third) was about the seme as the pro- 
portion of area, not quite three-tenths; in the South Atlantic group it was two-fifteenths 
(13.3%); in the East South Central one-eleventh (9.1%), and in the West South Central 
nearly a tenth (9.6%) of the total. The Western states with nearly two-fifths (39.6%) 
of the area had less than two-twenty-fifths (7.4%) of the population—relative population 
being to relative area as one to five; in the Mountain states there was about 2.9% and 
in the Pacific states about 4.6% of the total population. Roughly three-tenths of the 
area and seven-tenths of the population was east of the Mississippi river; and seven- 
tenths of the area and three-tenths of the population west of it. 

Of the separate states eleven had each more than two and a half million inhabitants, 
and together they contained a larger population than the other 37 states (and the District 
of Columbia); in order these were: New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, Georgia and New Jersey. Only two of 
these states are west of the Mississippi—Texas, the largest state of the Union in area, 
and Missouri, an important manufacturing state. The only one in the “ Old South” 
is Georgia, the great producer of coal and iron in the South. 

The relative increase for the entire country in the decade was 21%,—a little more 
than in 1890-1900, but less than in any other decade, even 1860-70, when the rate was 
22.6% (or a little more). ‘The actual increase in 1900-10 was 15,977,691, a much 
greater one than ever before, and equal to the entire population about 1835. 

The decade’s growth was largest in the West, 66.7%, as compared with 19.8% for 
the South and 17.7% for the North. In the groups the greatest increase was 73.5% 
{only 28 in 1890-1900) in the three Pacific states; and least in the East South Central 
group (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi; 11.4% (in 1890-1900, 17.4%). 
In the most populous group, the three Middle Atlantic states, the rate was 25%. Three 
states, Washington, Oklahoma (both comparatively new states) and Idaho, doubled 
in population, and Nevada came near doubling; the growth in the last two states was 
partly due to changes in mining. Iowa, alone, decreased (0.3%) in the decade. The 
lowest rates of increase were in rural New England (Vermont, 3.6%; New Hampshire, 
4.6%), where economic conditions resemble those in the East South Central group, 

In 1910 the Middle Atlantic states ranked first and the East North Central states 
second, changing positions since t900. In the same way the West South Central, 
fifth, and the East South Central, sixth in gro, exchanged rankings in the decade. 

+See E. B. xxvii, 612 ef seq. 

2? The classification of states is as follows: Northern, including New England Grou 
‘Pinies. New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut), Middle 

tlantic (New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania), East North Central (Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin), West North Central (Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas) Southern, including the South Atlantic 
Group (Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida), East South Central (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi), West South Central (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas), 
and Western, including the Mountain Group (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada) and Pacific Group (Washington, Oregon and California). 
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The other groups did not change in rank South Atlantic, thd, West North Central, 
fourth, New England, seventh, Pacsfic, eighth, and Mountaim, nth 


‘The average density of population in 1910 was persons to the square mile—nearly 
thnee that G86) 101860. “The variasods 1m dmbereat pone of the country are great, from 
T persons to the square mule in the Mountain Group (0 7 in Nevada)—a much smaller 
eoney in 1910 than that & §) for the original thirteen states in 1790—to 193 2 in the Middle 
‘Atlantic statea (337 7 1n {New Jersey) 418 8 in Massachusetts and 508 § in Rhode Island, 
‘The greatest density ts in the Distnet of Columbia (se, Washington) 5,517 8 
e centre of population in 1910 was 1n Bloomington, Indiana (39° 10° 12” N Jat ; 86° 
P25 'W long ), or rather over 39 miles north of where st was in 1900, 1n 1790 1t was 23 m. 
of Baltimore, only 6’ 18” further north, but about 557 m to the east e median port 
of area of “Continental United States” ts 657 m furtinor west and about 50 m to the north, 
in Smith county, northern Kansas 

The number of males to 100 females was 106 1n 1910 (104 4 1n 1900, increase due to mmi- 
pase, and the vanation in different parts of the country was marked, 99 3 in New Eng- 

nd, but 1279 in the Mountain states and 129 5 mm the Pacific states fore illuminating: 
1s the ratio of males to 100 females in different “nativities” and colours of the population 
98 9 among negroes," 99 § among native whites of forexgn parentage, 104 among natave whites 
Of native parentage, 129 2 among foreign whites, and 185 among all others—mostly Asiatics 
and temporary immigrants These ratios differ little from those in 1900, In the West the 
ratios in each state were much higher than this averaj Five states, comparatively the 
older communities,—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, and North and South Carolina, 
-and the District of Columbia, had in 1910 more females than males New Hampsture, 
New York New Jersey, Virguma and Georgia,—also of the earlier-settled terntory—were in 
this group in 1900 but not in 1910 In 1910 the males of voting age numbered 26,999,151, 
or 29 4% of the total population (in 1900, 21,134 299, or 27 8%) 

Tn the decade 1900-10 the rate of increase of the white population was 22 3% and that 
of the negro population 11 3%, the former a little more and the latter a great deal less than 
the rate (21 for the entre Population So that the white population increased relatively 
from 87 9% to 88 9% of the total population, and the negroes decreased from 11 6°» to 10 7% 
(8 833 994 in 1900, 9,828,294 1n 1910) In 1910 the Indian population was 265,683 (237,1 
in 1900), the Chinese, 701944, (89.863 in 1900), and the Japanese, 71,722, nearly thnice the 
number (24,326) in 1900 e percentage of whites was highest in New England (989%, 
in New Hampshire, 99 8%) and lowest in the South Atlantic group (66 2%), where, however, 
it was higher than in 1900 (64 2), and, for any one state, lowest in Mississippi (43 7, 1n 1900, 
413%) The relative decrease in the negro population 1s not due merely to the more rapid 
increase of population in the North, for there was such a decrease throughout the South 
Atlantic states, where they were 35 7% 1n 1900 and only & 7% 1 1910, and in Mississippi 
(585 and 62) and Alabama (452 and 425) In the South Atlantic states the highest 
percentage of negroes was in South Carolina, 58 4 in 1900 and 552 mgto In the New 
England and Middle Atlantic groups, ‘manufacturing States fed by constant ammigration, 
the whites of foreign birth and of fo: parentage made up more than one half the total 
(59% New England, 53 9% Middle Atlantic) Pacafic states, wath their strong appeal 
to the immigrant, come next with 457% (485 in Califorma) | The New England and 
Middle Atlantic states rank highest 1a both foreign parentage and foreign-birth, 1¢ , 1n the 
ammigration of the last and present generations The East and West North Central states 
(28% and 276% of foreign parentage) rank next highest in the immigration of the last 
generation, and the Pacific states (20 6% of forexgn born whites) next m more recent immi- 

tion In the South the foreign element 1s smal! 6% (36 foreign-parentage and 24 

foreign born) in the South Atlantic states (only 1 1% 1m South Carohna), 3 6% (2 6 and 1) in 
East South Central (only 16 im Mississippi and 2 4% in Alabama), and 109% (69 and 4) 
im West South Central (3 4 im Arkansas) 

‘Tmmegration —Immugration 1s more and more from southern and eastern Europe Aus- 
tra Hungary, Italy and Russia supplied one-sixteenth of the immigrants in 1871-80, one~ 
exth in the next decade, one-half in the next and nearly two-thirds in 190%-10 In 1910 
the percentage to the total ulation of foreign-birth from Russia and Finland was 12 8 
(63 4m 1900), from Austria Hungary 12 4 (62 in 1900), and from Italy 101 (47 1n 1900) 

In 1900 there were 8 513 Greeks, in_I9I0 [OI 100 though there were large percentages 
in 1910 of foreign bora whites from Germany (18 7) from Ireland (10 1) from the Scandina- 
‘vian countnies (9 4), from Great Britain (9 2) and hae Canada and Newfoundland (9), this 
1s much less important than the fact that these percentages were smaller than in 1900, when. 
they were 27 5, 15 8, 104, 11 4 and 11 §, respectively In mull work Slavs and Armemans 
are employed where, a generation , there were Insh and French Canadians, and in 
small shops, especially mm the East Greeks are ly displacing the Itahans who were 
themselves new comers in the sale of frurt and in ownership of boot blacking and small 
barber shops fifteen years ago 


‘This proportion 1 not typically American, but 1s nearer the ratio in Europe. 
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Urban Growth.—In 1910 the urban ation (in 2.405 incorporated places each of 2,1 
inhabitants or more) was 42,623,385. about six-thirteenths of the total population and in this 
territory the increase in the preceding decade was 34.8%, in rural territory, 11.2% and in 
the whole country, 21% e increase in urban population (nearly 12,000,000) made up 
about seven-tenths of the total increase in the decade. More than two-thirds of thia urban 
population in 1910 was in the three groups (New England, 12.8%; Middle Atlantic, 32.2%; 
and East North Central, 22.6 %), whic! ‘were comparatively early-settled and are pre-eminent- 
ly manufacturing. In New England (where census includes townships or ‘‘towns”” 
among urban territory) the urban population was five-sixths of the total; it was more than 
nine-tenths of the whole in Rhode Island (96.7%) and Massachusetts (92.8) and was less 
than half only in Vermont (48.6). In the Middle Atlantic states seven-tenths (71%) of the 
total population was urban; in New York, 78.8%; in New Jersey, 75.2% and in Pennsylvania, 
60.4% In the East North Central the urban ition made up more than half (52.7%) 
of the total; the ratios were highest in Illinois (61.7%) and Ohio 5. %). Other states in 
which the urban population was greater than the rural were: Cherats (61.8% urban), 
Weskington (53%), Maryland (50.8%) and Colorado (50.7%). The percentage in the 
Pacific Group, where city growth has been very rapid, was 56.8 in 1910 but only 46.4 in 1900 
and 36.2 in 1880; the urban population from 1900 to 190 more than doubled and the percent- 
age of increase in Washington was 166%, in Oregon, 115% and in California, 81.4 %- 

Nearly one-ninth of the country’s urban lation was in New York City 4,766,883), 
and about one-fifth (8,501,174) in New York City, Chicago (2,185,283) and Phifadelphia 
(1,549,008), taken together. In 1910 there was § {in 1900, 3) cities between 500,000 and 
1,000,000; 11 (in 1900, 9), between 250,000 and 500,000; and 31 {in 1900, 23), between 100,- 
000 and 250,000, The 0’cities each with more than 100,000 Yababitants included 14 which 
had less than 100,000 in 1900 (when Spokane had only 36,848); their total in 1910 was 20,302,- 
138,—nearly one-half the urban population, i 

INiteracy.—In spite of the great increase in 1900-10 of population especially in large cities, 
the growth of immigration and especially of immigration from southern and eastern Europe 
and from Asia, the number of illiterates (10 years old and over) decreased from 6,180,069 to 
5,516,693. The percentage of ifliterates was 10.7 in 1900 and 7.7 in 1910. Jn the latter 
ber the rate was highest in the South: 17.4 in the East South Central, 16 in the South 

tlantic and 13.2 in the West South Central. But these percentages showed immense pro- 
gress over 1900 (when the corresponding figures were 24.9, 23.9 and 20.5). In each of the 
other groups of states the rate was lower than the average for the entire country—ranging 
from 6.8 es in 1900) in the Mountain states to 3 Ga in 1900) in the Pacific and 2.9 (4.1 in 
ro09) in the West North Central ps. In New York and Connecticut the actual number 
of illiterates increased in the decade and the percentage remained §.5 in New York as it was 
in 1900 and increased in Connecticut from §.9 to 6; this was due to large immigration of a 
non-Teuton class. The presence of a lange proportion, and, in a few states, of a majority, 
ill e 








of negroes in the South makes the rate iteracy high there; but the improvement in tl 
decade is more marked in the negro than in the white population—the actual decrease during 
the decade in the number of all illiterates in the country was 663,376, of negro illiterates, 
625,107. The highest rates for the entire tion, over IO years, in 1910 were: 29 in 
Louisiana (38.5 in 1900) and 25.7 in South Carolina (35.9 in 1900). In the former state the 
mate foe whites eas 14.2 (18.4 in 3900) and for negroes 3 48-4 (6r.1 in 3900 and in our 

‘arolina the rate for whites was 10.3 (13.5 in 1 and for negroes 38.7 (52.8 in 1900). In 
the South, the number of white illiterates| Frcreased only in Texas and Louisiana; the number 
of negro ilfiterates increased only in Oklahoma. 

AGRICULTURE."—In I910 the number of farms was 6,361,502, being 10.9 % more than in 
1900, but the area in farms, 878,798,325 acres (46.2 % of the land area of the country), was only 
4.8% more than in 1900, "Considerably more than half of this area (478,451,750 acres) was 
improved and it isa true index of the progress of agriculture that this improved area was 
15.4 % greater than ten years before. The average farm acreage de from 146.2 to 138.1 
acres, and both this fact and the increase in the average value of farm land per acre from 
$15.57 to $32.40 (108.1 %---due, in part, no doubt, to the increased cost of living and general rise 
in prices) and in the average value of farm property per farm from $31563 t0 $6,444 (80.9% 
increase—for a farm 5.5% smaller) show gradually intensified farming. The rapid increase 
in all prices can explain only a part of the increase, 100.5 %, in the total value of farm proj 
erty, $40,991,449,090: of this total the items were: land $28,475,674,169 (118.1% increase); 


1A more exact idea of this centralisation of the urban population in these cities may be 
gained by taking the population of the three metropolitan districts, that is of the territory 
within 10 miles of the charter boundaries of each. 1¢ total for these three cities and their 
immediately adjacent districts was 10,915, I: New York {including Newark and Jersey 
City), 6474 568; Chicago, 2,466,921, iladelphia, 1,972,342. On the same basis the 
population af the Boston district was I, 70, the, Pittsburg district 1,042,855; and of 
t. Louis and its immediate vicinity, 328,733. TweRty-five such metropolitan districts 
each containing a city with more than 200,000, ‘contained 3 22,088,331 inhabitants, 
1 See E. B. i, 414 et seq. 
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buildings, $6,32 451.528 (778 Vd i kp pe a machinery $1,265,149,783 (68.7%); and 
domestic ‘animals, poultry and bees, $4.92: TESS | (60.5%). 
In 1910 east of the Mississippi were 17 ofall farm lad and 45.6% of improved farm 
land: in 1900, 43.8% and 51.1% The in ae ‘was divided In 1910 between North, 
South ‘and West in proportion of 47-1, 40.3 and 12.1 6%; the corresponding figures for 1900 
being 45.8. 432 and 12% Of t the improved area 60.6% was in the North, 31.5 % in the 
and 7.9 in the West in r9to; th percent were 63, 30.4 ani 
‘Acreage of Forms.—Of the total increase iapein eeeage in the dead fecade more than three- 
fourths was in the West Now Central states, where the percentage of increase was 15.7 % 
‘An even percentage b but a much smaller total increase was in the Mountain group 
(28.3%). There was scarcel; ly any y increase in the Fast South Central group (0.3%), and 
actual decreases in the West South Central (4.2 23) in 8 New Engtand (4.1) and in the Middle 
Atlantic group (3.7%). | Only in the two grou med were there decreases in the im- 
proved acreage, 10.8% in New England hop a8 in the Middle Atlantic group. In each 
state of these two groups there was a falling off both in total area and in improved area: 
in Vermont there was 23.2 % less improved farm land in 1910 than in 1900. The greatest 
decreases in farm land for the separate states were: Arizona, 35.6% (but 37-6 % increase in 
improved area); Utah, 175 “(but 32.6 %oincrease imy nut 39.8% 
increase improved acreage); West Virginia nia 5.9% (bu (but a slight increase 0, nprove 
. “The greatest increases in area of alf farms were: in New Mexico, 319.7 % (and 
ae ee); increase in improved land); North I Dakota, 82.9% (and 112.1 % increase, improved 
a3: Tdaho, 64.9 % (and 96.6 % in improved land): Colorado, 42.8 % (and 89.2% in improved 
land) D:, Washington, 37.8% (and 83.9% , improved): South Dakota, 36.4% (and 40.2% im- 
proved); Nebraska, 29.1% (and 32.3% 3% improved) and Oklahoma, 25.5% (and 104.7% 
improved). The great increase in ini 3 ; shown by the fact that in 1900 it was 
49.4 % but in 1910 $4.4 % of all farm ands and by the fact that although the percentage of the 
total farm land improved decreased slightly is fa th Sscadde i . New England (io (from 39.6 to 36.8) 





and in the Middle Atlantic states (from 68.6 re 67.9), this decrease was in two distinctly non- 
agricultural (but manufacturing) Paine or) Oe Ey uP there was increase; East 
forth Central from 74, 5% to fe (in, apa soo% of all was improved wea lend); 


West North Central from 6; ie to 70.6% | Se (a gto % of all land was im) 
Atlantic, from 44.2% to $4 East Sout ner bere 49-5% to $3.9 % (38.2 abet of “t 
land improved); West South Central, ey, 5 ae. 4% Mountain, 18.5 % to 26.7% {only 
2.9%of all land}; and Pacific, from 39.6% to 42.9 Zo int 10 59,8 Yo all farm land and 
8 % of gl! land was improved east of the Mississippi; and 50. % of farm land and 192% 
the entire land area, west of the Mississi ppl. In the North 70.1 helt oof farm land and 23, 
of a and was inpeave in the South, 42.5 % and 26.8 %; and in the West, 34.2% and oy, 
The Pe we farm is larger in the newer than in the older part of the country; in tl he 
West, 296. A. (86. 1 in 1900), in the North, 143A. (133.2 in 1 00), and i in the Sout ‘314. A. 
(138.2 in 2 a0) wat the figures for the South are somewhat misleading, as the census classifies 
as separate farms the several tenant holdings of a large plantation. East of the Mississippi 
the file acres of land per farm was 93 (99.8 in pee) and west, 211.3 (229 in 1900), 
‘abues.—In 1910 67 % of the value of all Property was in the North 39% in 
the West North ‘Central and 24.7 in the East North Central grou 1.9 % in the Soutl ‘o} 4 
West South Centrai; South Altantic; entics 5 3, East South Central); and 11.1% in the West 
(8 Paelle and 4.3, Mountain). ‘the Mississippi ¥, of the whole value; 
53.5. But, east, the value of ian land was only y 43:1 19, and the value of live stock onl 
ss ba the value of buildings, 62.8 Fak saat the value of implements 52.2 % of the total of 
‘these items, the first two being less the second two more than the percentage of the 
value of all property in the West. contaye of increase in the value of all farm proy a 
erty was 69.1, east, and 139.3, west of ee oe, by the three-fold division, 90.1 % 
iro thet North, 110.1 in the South, and nd Bae The average value of all farm 
per acre was $46.64 in 1910 and $24.37 in ¥ for the entire country; in the North 
Lape 366.46 (76% more than in 1900); in $25.31 (114.7 % increase); and in the 
West, $40.93 (123.9 % increase). 
e average value of farm property per farm, east of the Mississippi io increased in the 
067 to $4,849; and west othe Mississiont from F4e4 to $9,030. In 1910 
the average in the North was ‘$9,507; in the South $2,897, and in f ‘vests , $12,155 (Pacific 
group. $14,643; | 3 California, SB ; Nevada, $22,462). But comparisons are misleading, 
Because tl ernie | acreage dit fers 80. jouch in the different parts of the country and the 
number of tive stork ows ouch greater in the West (and, to a less degree, in the North) than 
in the South. The average value of buildings per farm, it is to be noted, was higher in the 
North (61,564) than in the West ($1,009) and muc such higher than ip the South ($461); but in 
land, machinery and live stock, the rank of the three regions was: first, the West; second, the 
North, and third, the South. 
Production.—The crops of 1911 @ere unusually small and those of 1912 remarkably large. 


1 Statistics for 1911 are from the Year-Book of the U.S. department of agriculture; those 
for 1912 are preliminary estimates made by that department. 
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In May and June 1911 the country east of the Rocky Mountains suffered severely from @ 
series of hot waves in May and June 1911 and from January to June 1911 from a sub-normal 
rainfall, The Weather Bureau reported that in a half century there had not been such a 
continuous high temperature as in these two months. The rainfall was 27.8 % less than usual 
in New England, 21.6% less in the West South Central states, 21.2% below normal in the 
Pacific Northwest, 25.4% in the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, 19.7 % in Minnesota, Iowa 
and Missouri, 12.4% ia the Middle Atlantic 1p, and_10.3% in the East South Central 
states. The result was that the total value of ti of I911, estimated at $5,504,000,000, 
was only $44,000,000 iter than in 1910, in spite of hi farm prices for ail crops—except 
cotton, cotton-seed and flaxseed. The total value of all farm products in 1911 was $8,417,000,« 
000, being $277,000,000 less than in 1910. The loss of $321,000,000 ($277,000,000 net loss 
plus $44,000,000 increase in value of crops) was in animal products—eggs, wool, butter and 
poultry being less and only dairy cows more valuable than in 1910; in 1911 the value of animal 
products was $2,913,000,000 ($3,234,000,000 in 1910). 

In 1912 there was no such damage from inclement weather. The value of animals slaugh- 
tered was less than in the preceding year (or in 1909, but more than in any other year since. 
1900); but the crop value was much greater and the total value of farm products was $9,532,- 
000,000, Taking too as the value of farm products in 1899, the Unitcd States department 
of agriculture estimates the products of 1905 at 133, of 1910 at 184.3, of 19X1, at 178.4 (being 
Jess than in 1909 or the preceding year) of 1912 at 202.1. a, is 

In 1911 nearly all crops were fess than the average for the preceding five years; but in 
1912 nearly every crop was greater than ever before. Wheat and tobacco had twice been 
greater, and cotton and rice once. 

Indian Corn.—The crop of Indian corn in 1911 was estimated to be 2,531,§00,000 bushels, 
with a farm price per bushel higher than in any year, except 1883, in the records of the 
United States department of agriculture; and the total value was greater than in the previous 
year, was twice the value of the cotton crop and was hardly exceeded by the value of cotton, 
‘wheat and oats combined. In 1912 the crop was 25.2% greater than in 1911. 

Coltton.—The cotton crop of r9t1, about 15,700,000 bales (only 11,610,000 in 1910), 

M ON 36,045,000 acres {only 32,403,000 in 1910), was probably the largest ever grown 
in the country, but its value, though above the average for the five preceding years, was less 
than that of 1910, lint, being nearly § cents # pound cheaper and cotton-seed being corre- 
spondingly lower in price. In 1912 the crop was smaller than in 1911 or in 1904 and was 
exceeded in value by the crop of 1910. 

Hay.---Third in value in 1911 was the hay 47,444,000 tons. The average crop for 
the five years preceding was one-third greater and the crop since 1888 was each year larger. 
The crop was so small that there was an increase in farm value of $2.50 a ton, and the total 
value, $694,570,000 was exceeded only in 1910 and 1907, and was a little more than the five 
yearsayerage. In 1912 the hay crop was greatcr in value than the cotton crop or the great hay 
yield of 1910, being $861,000,000—nearly as much as wheat, tobacco and potatoes together. 

Wheat. @ 1911 wheat crop, about 621,340,000 bushels, was less than the five-year 
average; in the preceding decade the crop of 1904 only was smaller. The value of the wheat 
crop, about $543,000,000, also was far below the average; it exceeded the value of the crop 
of 1906, when the average price a bushel was nearly one-third less. In 1912 about 730,267,000 
bu. (8555,280,000, farm price) was grown (less than in r901 or 1906), the spring crop being 
much better than the winter yield and the total being one-ninth more than the average for 
the preceding five years, 

.—In oats, as in hay, the crop was so small in 1911 that the price was unusually high 
and the total farm-value above the five-year average. It was 922,000,000 bu. valued at 
$44,000,000 (about $408,000,000 in 1909 and in 1910). But in 1912 the crop was 46% 

iter than the previous maximum crop of 1909, 51.5% more than the ig el average, 

e large crop, 1,418,337,000 bushels, forced the price down and the value was $452,469,000, 
only 22.2% more than the preceding five-year average. ‘ 

Potatoes.—The 1911 crop of potatoes was about 000,000 bu. (349,000,000 in 1910; 
376,500,000 in 1909), but the farm price was nearly one-half greater than in 1910, and the farm 
value, $233,800,000, was far greater than the five-year average, or than in any preceding yar 
of record. In 1912 the luction was much larger, 420,647,000 bu.,——29 % above the five. 
year average: the farm value was $212,550,000. 

Barley.—The barley crop of t911, 160,000,000 bu., was much less than for any one of the 
years 1908, 1909, I9f0; but the price was high and the total farm-value, about §139,000,000, 
was a third ter than that of the 1910 crop. The 1912 crop was the largest on , 
es u., 35-7 % more than the five-year average, but the price declined and the total 

lue was $12,957,000, much less than that of the small crop of 1911. z 

Tobacco ~The tobacco crop of 1911 not merely was short but commanded a price only 
alittle higher a pound than in 1910 and considerably tees than in any year between 1906 and 
1909, inclusive. The crop, grown on 1,013,000 acres (in 1910, 1,366,000), was 905,109,000 
Ibs. (1,103,415,000 Ibs. in 1910), valued at $85,210,000,—nearly one-sixth less than in 1910, 
In igt2 the crop was 962,855,000 Ibs.,—-7.1 % more than the five-year average; the average 
price per pound also increased, so that the gain in value will be greater. 
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Flax.—The most valuable of the smaller crops was flaxseed with an acreage in tort of 
2,757,000 (about two-thirds in the Dakotas; most of the remainder in Montana and Iowa), 
—which is more than in any preceding year except 1902, 1903 and 1907,—a production of 
19,370,000 bu.,—which was more than in 1910, but less than in any other year in the pre- 
ceding decade. The value, $35,272,000, was exceeded only by that of the record crap of 1909, 
‘and the average farm price was greater than in any year except 1910, when the short croj 
made it phenomenally high. In 1912 the crop was much larger, 28,073,000 bu. (or 44.1% 
above the five-year a’ :), valued at $32,202,000 (about 32.4% above). 

‘Rye.—The rye crop of 1911 was 33:119,000 bu. ,000 In 1910) from 2,127,000 acres, 
being smaller than in 1902, 1906, or 1950; but the farm price per bushel, 83.2 cents, was greater 
than in any year except 1867, 1 and 1881, and the total farm value, $27,557,000, was 
the highest known, The 1912 crop wes 35,664,000 bushels, the largest on record, being 10% 
above the five-year average> Prices fell, and the total value was only $23,636,000. 

Sugar. —The sugar beet crop of 1911 was  §991500 tons, worth more than $24,000,000; both 
in quantity and value it was nearly one-fourth greater than the five-year average. In 1912 
the crop was nearly 700,000 tons. Of cave sugar the crop in 1912 was small because of 
floods in the Mississippi Valley. 

Hops.—The crop of hops in 1911 was small, only 40,000,000 Ibs., compared with 49,634, 
(000 in 1910 and 57,510,000 in 1907, but the average price a pound was nearly twice the aver 
age of preceding and the crop value, $15,500,000, was much more than twice as great aa. 
the average for the preceding five years. In 1912 the crop increased to 44,500,000 lbs., but 
prices fell and the total value was only about tr 1,000,000. 

‘Rice.—Rice was grown in 1911 on 696,000 acres (720,000 in 1909 and 723,000 in 1970) 
and the crop, 22,934,000 bu., though less than that of 1910 or 1909, was considerably above 
the five-year average. The farm value of the crop, $18,274,000, was more than in any other 

ar except 1909, when the price per bushel was higher. ‘In 1912 the crop suffered from floods 
yut_ was probabl y lan r than in any year except 1909; its value was $23,423,000. 

Buckwheat,-The buckwheat crop of 1911, 17,549,000 bu., was a little less than that for 
1910, 17,598,000 bu. (grown on 860,000 A,; 1911 acreage, 833,000), but much larger than 
for any other year in the last decade. The average farm price a bushel was 72.6 c., exceeded 
only in 1908 (75.6 c.), and the farm value of the crop much above the five-year average, 
In 1912 the crop was even larger,—about 19,124,000 bu.; value about $12,000,000, 

'nimads.—The total value of animal lucts in 1912 was about $3,395,000,000; being 
more than in rgrt but Jess than in 1910. number of horses on January £, 1952, 20,509," 
000, was larger than in 1911 or in any other year except 1909 and 1910 and the average 
value and the total value ($2,172,694,000) larger than in any year except 1910 and 1911. 
‘The number of mules, 4,362,000, was iter than in any preceding year, and average value 

($120.51) and aggregate farm value ($525,657,000) were exceeded in 1911 only. The num- 

t of milch cows, 20,699,000, was the smallest since 1906; the average value ($39.39) and the 
total ($815,414,000), were exceeded only in 1911. Other neat cattle number fee 
much less than for any year in the decade, but the average value, $21.20, was higher; the 
total value was less than for any year since 1906. The number, 52,362,000, and total 
value, $181,170,000, of sheep, also, were less than since 1906; and the average value, $3.46, 
was far below the five-year average,—that for 1909 alone was lower. Swine numbered 65,- 
410,000, a little less than in 1910, but far more than in any other year; the average farm 
Price was exceeded in 1910 and in 1911, and the aggregate value only in 1911, 

Plant Indusiry.—The U.S. department of agriculture established about twelve years ago 
its bureau of plart industry whose work has consisted largely of searching the world for grain, 
fruits, grasses, etc. and ascertaining by experiments which of them might be useful in the 
United States. Recently a force of 25 trained explorers have been busy in this work and 
some 34,000 varicties of plants have been imported and experimented with, their secds 
and progeny, being sent out to private breeders and experimenters. | Mr. B- H. Wilson, of 
the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Mass. who has distinguished himsel* in similar work and 
is said to have introduced into America more new plants than any other man, in 1912 re- 
ceived from the Royal Horticultural Society of Great Britain the Victoria Medal of Honour 
never before ‘conferred on any one outside of the British Isles. 

The other activitics of the Federal department of agriculture are manifold: the forest 
service and the weather bureau are subdivisions; meat inspection and the enforcement of 
the Federal food and drugs act are quasi-police functions of the department carried on by a 
bureau of animal industry, which, besides, investigates and eradicates diseases of animals, ex- 
periments in breeding and feeding, and works for the improvement of the dairy industry; 
and the department has experiment stations and co-operates with state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and through its bureau of soils makes soil surveys—sometimes with the aid 

state organisations. Other bureaus in the department are those of chemistry, entomology 
and biological survey. About 2,000 publications of the department appear each year in these 
different fields and the total number distributed in the year 1910-11 was 27,595,000. s 

MingRaL Propucts.—Total value, 1911, $1,918,326,253. This was 3.65 % less than in 
1910 and 7.4% less than in 1907, the only year ‘mineral products were valued at more 

“$2,000,000,000. But the value in igi1 was greater than in 1908 (following the panic 
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of 1907) or 1909 The decrease as compared with 1910 was $72,584,882 and this was more 
than covered by the decrease in. pig-iron,! which was $84,827,862. The same item explains 
the decrease ($75,611,118) in the value of all metals from $747,790,718 10 1910 to $672,179,- 
600 In other words, apart from pig tron, there was an actual increase from 1910 to 1911 of 
$12,278,980 in the value of all other mineral products, and of $9,216,744 mn the value of all 
other metals. The difference between these two increases, about $3,050,000, 1s the mcrease 
in the value of non-metals in the year, and st 1s to be noted that this increase was in apite of 
a decrease of $18,104,235 in the value of bituminous coal, so that, apart from bituminous 
coal, there was im the year an increase of §21 155,000, approxmately.* 

‘Metals —-Of pig iron the output sn 1911 was 23,257,288 tons (one-eighth less than in 1910), 
valued at $327,334,624 (one-fifth less) The veegs price per ton was $1407 in igtr, 
$15 57 1n 1910, $16 25 mn 1909, $2056 in 1907 Even preater was the decrease tn iron 
ore marketed in I9II, 40.989 Bob tons (nearly one-fourth less than in 1910), valued at $86,- 
419,830 (more than three eighths less),—the decrease in average price per ton being marked 

‘Second in value of the metals was +, 1,097,232,749 Ibs, valued at $137,154,092 
(quantity 1 58% more, value 0 02% less, than in 1910, about one-seventh more in quantity 
and one-eleventh less in value than the average for the five years, 1905-09) In copper and 
sm won the United States outranked any other country. 

The output of gold was 4,687,053 oz , valued at $96,890,000 ( of 1% more than in 1910) 
The value of silver, $32,615,700, was 5 71% more than in 1910, but was nearly 2% less than 
the average for the five years, 1905-00 

Ranking tmmediately above and below silver in value among the metals were lead and 
zine, respectively, with 406,148 tons ($36,553,320,—one-ninth more than in 1910) and 271,621 
tons ($30,964,794,—nearly one-seventh increase), This 1s exclusive of antimonial lead, 
14,078 tons, valued at $1,380 §56 (3% increase) 

The only other metals of importance were aluminum (consumed), 46,125,000 Ibs (one- 
thirtieth less than in 1910), valued at $8,084,000 (nearly one-tenth less), quicksilver, valued 
at $97; tar) (2 % increase), tin, $56,635 (two and a half trmes as much as in 1910), and plati- 
num, Feo, 190 (three-fifths increase). 

Fuels —Of the non-metals,—and of all the minerals—by far the most valuable was coal 
with an output of 4m 291168 tons (501,596,378 tons 1n 1910), valued at $626,366,876 ($629,- 
$57,021 1n 1910) 1¢ US Geological Survey divides this total between Pennsylvania an- 
thracite and bituminous coal yrcludiog brown coal, lgmte and anthracite mined in other 
states than Pennsylvania) Using “bituminous coal” to include all this, the value was 
$451,177,484 (3 66°o less than in 1910. seq above) and the output, [05.7 57,101 tons (272% 
Jess) ‘here was an increase (7 0°, tn quantity and 9 37 °y in Pale) in the output of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite, 80,771,488 tons, $175,139,392 jot so large was the increase (5 2% 
in quantity and 4 8% 1n value) in petroleum, the output was 220,449,391 bbls, valucd at 
$14. 1044, 752. Other fuels were, coke, 35,551,489 tons, valued at $84,130,849 (nearly one- 
siath less than in 1910), natural gas, $74,127,534 (4-76 % increase), and peat, $272,114. 

Structural Matersals —Third in value,—to coal and iron,—were clay products, $162, 236. 
181 (4 65% fess than in 1910, but considerably morc than the average for 1905-09)" The 
more valuable building materials were stone, $77,108,567 (0 77 % more than in 1910, but 
about one-seventh more than the five-year average) and cement, 79 547958 bbls (227% 
more than in 1910), valued at $66,705,136 (nearly 3%less than in 1910) Almost all of this 
(78,528,637 bbls , value, $66,248,817) was Portland cement Natural cement was valued 
at $378,333 and ‘puzzolan at $77,756. Minor building matenals were sand and gravel, 
$19,614 850, hme, 3,392,887 tons, valued at $13,688,970 (2 83 % less than in 1910, but nearly 
one-eighth more than the five-year average), gypsum $6,462,035 (a very little Jess than in 
1910), slate, $5,728,019 (one-twelfth less than in 1916), glass sand, $1,543,733 (1 78% more 
than 1a 1910), and sandt-lime brick, $897,664 (nearly one-quarter less than in 1910} 

Chemical Matersals ~The output of phosphate rock was 3,053,279 tons (15% more than 
in 1910), valued at $11,900,693 (9% mcrease) The value of salt was $8,945,692 (5 64% 
increase over 1910), of sulphur, $4,787,049 (4% increase), of sulphuric acid, $2,733,696,— 
first reported in 1911 from fumes of copper and zinc smelters; of pynte, $1,164,871 (nearly 
one-fifth increase), of borax, $1,569,151 (three-tenths increase), of Huorspar, $611,447 (two- 
fifths mcrease); of calcmmm chionde, $91,215 (two mnths increase); of bromine, $110,902 
(more than thrice that of 1910); and of arsenious oxide $73,408 (two-fifths more than in 1910; 
value more than twice as great) The Geological Survey 1s making an elaborate search for 
potash salts, dniling for saline residues at great depths and examining bnines, afunites and 
igneous rocks The Soils Bureau of the St ional of agngulture 1s grade the kelps of 
the Pacific Coast, for the same purpose, and ts making a field survey of and lands 

Pigments.—Mineral paints were valued at $7,842,583 (324 times as much as in 1910). 


.__|Pig-iron and not iron ore is the basis of valuation adopted by the United States Geolog- 

ical Survey and the value of sron ore 1s not included 1n the total value of mmnerals given here, 
2 Exact figures are not grven because the ‘Survey does not make “metals” and 

“non-metals’’ the only classes, but adds '* products,” mostly rare metals 
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This excludes zinc oxide, not seperately reported in 1911, but valued at $5,238,945 in 1910 
and $6,156,755 in Ip0s, Crude barytes was valued at $122,792, a little more thes in 1940. 
‘Abrasives.—Artificial abrasives were valued at $1,493,040, about one-fourteenth less than 
in 1910. Grindstones were worth $907,316, about one-seventh Jess than in 1910; oilstones 
and whetstones, $214,991, less than in 19%0 or than the average for the five-year period; and 
abrasive garnet, $121,748. 
neous.—The output of asphalt (iacluding bitumens and hydrocarbons not classi- 
fied as petroleum) was 360,004 tons (almost ‘two fifties more than in 1916), valued at §3,828,- 
51 (one-fourth more than in 1910, and over double the annual average in 1905-09). 
Bther products valued at $500,000 or more were: mineral waters, $6,837,888 (7% increase); 
talc and soapstone, $1,032,732 (one-fifth increase) and fibrous talc, $613,286 (about 
16% decrease); bauxite, $750,649 (4.8% increase), and felspar, $579,008 (15% increase), 

Manvractures.—In “ continental ” United States (excluding Alaska) there were 
in 1909 268,491 manufacturing establishments (29.4% more than in 1899), which 
employed 7,678,578 persons, of whom 6,615,046 were wage-earners (40.4% increase); 
had a capital of $18,428,270,000 (105.3% increase); and manufactured products with 
a gross value of $20,672,052,000 (81.2% increase) and a net value (gross, less cost of 
materials) of $8,530,261,000 (76.6% increase). The increase in value, gross or net, 
must. be interpreted with the increase of prices in view, or its meaning will be ex- 
aggerated. 

‘The ten leading manufacturing states, ranked according to the gross value of pro- 
ducts, and with the percentage of the total contributed by each, were: New York, 16.3; 
Pennsytvania, 12.7; Iinois, 9.3; Massachusetts, 7.2; Ohio, 7; New Jersey, 5.5; Michigan, 
3-3; Wisconsin, 2.9; Indiana, 2.8, and Missouri, 2.8. (See the separate state articles.) 
The three Middle Atlantic states reported more than one-third (34.5%), the East North 
Central states about one-fourth (25.2%) and the New England states, more than one- 
eighth,(12.9%), a total of nearly three-fourths (72.6%) of the total gross value of the 
country. Ranked on the same basis the ten leading cities in 1909 were: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburg, Boston, Buffalo, 
and Milwaukee. The total gross value of manufactures from these ten cities was more 
than $5,800,000,000,—nearly three-tenths of the total for the nation. In 50 cities 
which had 100,000 or more inhabitants the value of manufactures was more than two- 
fifths (42.3%) of the total; and the 603 cities over 10,000 contributed nearly seven- 
tenths of the total product value, employed nearly two-thirds of the wage-earners in 
manufactorits, and contained more than half the establishments, although their com- 
bined population was only three-eighths that of the entire country. 

Chief Industries. —The largest single industry, according to the census classification and 
judged ross product, was slaughtering and meat packing with one-fifteenth of the total 

luct value and more than one-half increase in the decade, Second of the single industries 

is that of foundries and machine shops, with nearly 6% of the total product value, in 1909: 
with this jodustry should be mentioned iron and steel from steel works and rolling mills 
(4.8% of the total) and iron and steel from blast furnaces (1.9%). Third in value was lum. 
ber and timber (5.6% of the total), with a product more than one-half greater than in 1899 
Flour and grist mill products were valued at one .wenty fourth of the total product value 
The more important textile products were: cotton goods (3 % of the total), woollen, worsted 
and felt goods (2.1%), hosiery and knit goods (1%) and silk goods (r%). The value of men’s 
clothing was 2.7% and of women’s clothing 10h of the total of all industries; that of boots 
and shoes, 2.5%; that of tobacco, 2%; that of cars and shop construction by steam railway 
companies, 2%, and by other manufacturers 0.6% A metallurgical group of industries 
includes: copper smelting and refining (1.8%), lead smelting and refining (0,8 %), copper, tin 
and sheet iron products { Jejand brass and bronze producta (0.7%). Malt liquors are re- 
ported as 1.8% and distilled liquors as 1 % of the total; but a Federal revenue tax, included 
in the reported value, makes it misleading. Other items, all valued at more than $100,000,- 
000, with the per cent of the total for each, were: leather (1.6%) and leather goods (0.5 %) 
sugar and molasses, not including beet sugar (1.4%): butter, cheese and conden: i 
(1-3 %): paper and wood pulp (1.3%); automobiles {1-2 %) and wagons and carriages (0.8%); 
fi we (1.2%); refined petroteum (t.1%); electrical machinery (1.1%); illuminating and 
i seed oil and cake (0.7%) and 















furni 
heating gas (0.8%); cannmg and preserving (0.7%); cotto1 
agricu! fae sevlemers (0.7%). an ii oan i 
the macufactures speci! in the precedi: graph only one, smettin; 
and refigiag of lead, showed a decrease (9.9%) in the gross value between 3904 and 1909, and 
only twagithers, ugar and molasses, and wagons and carriages, a decrease in the value added 
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by manufacture in the same five years—and these decreases were small, 2.7% and much less 
than the increase, 77.5 % aud 9.6 %, in the years 1899-1904. The gross value of automobiles 
increased 532.6% from 1899 to 1904 and 729.7 % in 1904-09, Other high percentages of 
increase in gross value during the years 1904-09 were: 68.8%, iron and steel from blast 
furnaces; 66.6%, copper, tin and sheet-iron products; 63.2%, butter, cheese and condensed, 
milk; 57.3 %, copper smelting and refi ; 57-2%, electrical machinery and apparatus; 
55.9%, distilled liquors; 55.4 women’s elotivng: 54-4 %, cottonseed oil and cake. | 

Ownership.—In 1 268,491 manufacturing establishments, 69,501 (25.9%; in 1 
23.6%) were rated by corporations, and these establishments rey nearly four-fifths 
(in 1904 not t ree-fourths) of the total product value. In the Mountain Group of states 
90.2% of the product value was from ments owned by corporations, largely smelters; 
in the East North Central group the percentage was 85.1; in the West North Central, 83.9; 
in the Pacific states, 82.4; in New England and in the West South Central group, 81.4 for 
each; in the East South Central, 78.5; in the South Atlantic, 76.7; and in the Middle Atlantic, 
71.9. The highest per cent in any state was 96.r, in Arizo1 More than twice as many 
establishments were operated by individuals as by tions, but their product ‘value was 
less than one-eighth as large. Establishments ted by firms numbered about four-fifths as 
many as by corporations and had a product value a little more than one-eighth as large. In 
1904 establishments operated by individuals reported 1 15 %0f the total value; in 1909, 9.9%. 
In 1904 establishments operated by firms reported 14.4%; in 1909 10.6% The advance of 
corporation contro! is marked. 

Establishments.—-Establishments with an output of more than $1,000,000 each numbered 
1900 (0.9%) in 1904 and 3,061 (1.1%) in 1909; in the former year their product value was, 
38%, in the latter 438% ‘of the total for all establishments; in 1904 tl employed 25.6%, 
in 1909, 30.5 % of all wage-earners in manufacturing. In 1909 67.2% of all establishments 
had each an output tess than $20,000 in value; but these establishments produced only 5.5% 
of the total product value and employed only 9.3 % of the wage-earners, 

It will be surmised that the increase of establishments is accompanied by greater 
efficiency, because the ratio of wage-earners to product is smaller in the large establishments; 
but it is ore peobebts that this difference is due to the presence of more labour-saviny 
machinery {and machinery that saves more labour) in the large establishments, And it 
should be noted that the million dollar establishments producing 43.8% of the gross value, 
produced only 35.7 % of the net value (gross, less value of raw material); but that the estab- 
ishments producing less than $20,000 each and contributing 5.5% of the gross product, 
produced 77d of the value added by manufacture. Even from this, however, no generalisa~ 
tion may safely be drawn, since many establishments with large gross outputs are in industries 
which, from the nature of the taw material, add comparatively little by manufacture. This is 
shown in a striking way by the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which ranks first in 
the country in gross products ($1,370,568,000) but twelfth in “value added by manufacture" 
{8168,740,000); or by flouring and grist-mills, with a fee value of $883,584,000 (sth of all 
industries) and a net value of $116,008,000 (18th). th these industries have a large pro- 
portion of large establishments: in the former, 166 out of 1,64t had each an output of more 
than $1,000,000, There were even larger tages of mullion dollar establishments in 
copper smelting and refining (84.2, with 99% of product value); steel works and rolling mills 
(41.7, with 91 %); blast furnaces (41.3, with 85.8 %); refining petroleum (23.8, with 88%); 
and steam railway car construction and repairs (22.7, with 80.7%). 

In Rhode Island 3.5 % of all establishments luced each more than a million dollars’ 
worth a year, with a total value nearly half the entire product value for the state. In 
Arizona 84.1% of the entire product value was from such establishments, in Montana 68.1 %, 
and in Utah, 53.4 %—almost all these being smelters; in Nebraska, 68.9%, and in Kansas, 
62.9%, mostly slaughter houses and meat-packing establishments; in Iilinois, 36.2%, meat- 
packing and iron and steel; in Pennsylvania, 50.7%, largely iron, and steel; and in New Jersey, 
36.7 % from copper smelters and um refineries. New York, the first manufacturing 
state in the Union, reported only 37% of all product values from’ million dollar factories; 
this is Partly due to the diverse character of manufacturing industries in that state and partly 
to the large number of clothing establishments, mostly very small. 

Of the total population of “continental” United States, 7,678,578, about I in 12, were 
engaged in manufacturing: 487,173 being proprietors and officials, $76,359 clerks, and 6,615,- 
046 wage-earners. Of wage-earners about 1 out of 5 were females, and about T out of 40 
(162,246 in all) were under 16,—by official reports; the actual number was probably greater. 

In dairy industries, flour-milling and baking the percentage of proprietors and officials 
was unusually high (33.3, 28.4 and 20.2, respectively), the dairy establishments being largely 
co-operative and in flour milling much labour-saving machinery is used which requires com- 
paratively few wage-eamers. | Absolutely, the largest number of wage-earnere in any one 
industry was 695,019 (more than one-tenth of the total) in the manufacture of lumber and 
timber. Other industries employing more than 200,000 earners were: foundries and 
machine shops, §31,611; cotton factories, 378,880; steam ratlway companies’ car construc. 
tion, 282,174; printing and publishing, aha steel works and rolling mills, 240,076; and 
men’s clothing, 239,656. The percentage of children under 16 to all wage-earners is largest 
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in three textile industries: cotton goods, 10.4; hosiery and knit goods, 8.1 and silk, 8—the 
number of girls being much more than that of boys in the last two, In canning and presery. 
ing, in the woolen goods industry and in the manufacture of bags (not paper), of cigar boxes, 
of paper and fancy boxes, of cordage and twine, of needles, pins and books and eyea, 
of lead pencils, and in 2 few other comparatively unskilled industries, more than §% 
of the wage-earners are under 16 years. Geographically, child labour is strongest in the 
South Atlantic pour, where 6.3% (7.9 % in 1899) of wage-earners were lesa than 16 years 
old, In South Carolina the percentage is 12.9 {in 1899, 18). The recent establishment of 
manufactories, especially cotton factones, the small percentage of immigrants to be employed, 
and the comparative laxness of child labour laws explain these high percentages. In general 
and particularly in the larger industries the proportion of women and children employed 
decreased markedly between 1899 and 1909. 


TransportATIon.--Railway mileage, January , 1912, 246,572.73, exclusive of 114,940 m: 
of second track and sidings. In the pete ee aod 292.66 mee of steam railway track 
were added; 793.40 in the Southwestern group, 729.34 in the Pacific states, 500.33 in the 
Northwestern, 460 in the South Atlantic, 318.51 in the Ceatrai Northern, 310,33 in the Gulf 
and Mississippi Valley, 180,87 in the Middle States and 2.85 in New England. For local 
building operations see articles on Separate states and for the ad Trunk in New England 
eee RHOvE Isianp, for the Western land see MARYLAND, for the Key West railway see 
Fronipa, for the barge canal see New Vorx, for the Cape Cod Canal see Massacnuserts, 
etc. See ALasKa, also. River and harbour improvements also are dealt with in separate 
state articles. The total appropriation for rivers and harbours in the last fiscal year was 
$40,559,620. The only sign of economy in this respect is the growing tendency to make 
Federal appropriations contingent on focal expenditures and co-operation. 


Forticn CoMMERCE 


For the twelve months ending June ror2" the total imports of merchandise were 
valued at $1,653,264,934 (as compared with $1,527,226,tos for the preceding year and 
$1,556,947,430 for the year ending June x910), and the total exports at $2,204,322,409 
(in 1911, $2,049,320,199; in 1910, $1,744,984,720). The excess of exports was $551,- 
057,475 in the year ending June 1912; $522,094,094 in the preceding year, and only 
$188,037,290 in x910, 


The duties collected on imports were $311,257,348 (in 1911, $314,497,071, and in 1910, 
$333,683,445). Of the imports 53.33% were free of duty. More than one-third the total 
imports was classified as crude materials for manufacture, valued at $555,059 586,more than 
one-fifth (value, §360,655,409) was manufactures ready for consumption, and the other lar, 
items were manufactures for further use in manufacturing, $294,260,981; foodstuffs in cruc 
condition, $229,565,515; and foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured, $196,759,741. Of 
exports nearly one-third in value ($722,488,531) was crude materials for use in manufactures, 
and the other major items were: manufactures ready for consumption, $674,302,903; manu- 
factures for further use in manufacturing, $347,451,015; foodstuffs partly or wholly manufac- 
tured, $318,262,524; and crude foodstuffs and food animals, $99,659,023, 

Of the world trade of the United States the boyd pod of course is with Europe—in 1912 
a little less than half the imports ($819,585,326) and more than three-fifths of the exports 
'$1,341,732,789)-_ Of imports from Europe nearly one-third were from the United Kingdom 
($272,940,700) and of exports to Europe a little more than two-fifths goes to the United 
Kingdom (8564,372,186). Germany and France rank next: Germany, imports to United 
Statea $171,380,380, and exports from United States $306,959,021; France, imports $124,548,- 
458 and exports $135,388,851. Other countries with American imports or exports of $100,- 
000,000 or more were: Netherlands, exports from U.S. $103,702,859 (imports to U.S. $35,- 
568,436); Canada, exports from U.S. $329:257 37% imports to U.S, §108,813,368; Cuba, im- 
ports to U.S, $120,154,326 ests from U.S. $62,203,051); and Brazil, imports to U.S. 
$123,881,644 (exports trom |S. $34,678,081). The excess of imports over exports in the 
last’ two cases is due to the larger sugar and coffee trade. £ 

The trade of continental United States with Alaska was: exports, domestic $18,809,270; 
Imports $21,597,712 (including fish, copper, $5,040,386) and not including gold and silver, 
$20,732,597. Shipments to Hawaii were valued at $24,418,671, and from Hawaii to U.S. 
at $55,055,816 (principally sugar, frujts and nuts, $2,744,042). ‘To Porto Rico $37,424,545, 





and from Porto Rico to the mainland $42,873,401 (sugar, coffee, tobacco and fruits). 
the Philippines $23,703,935, and from the ines to U.S. $23,257,199 (including sugar, 
fibres, fruits and nuts, cigars and figarettes)- 4 

‘The Table shows the value of foreign commerce for the year ending June 1912 by the 


principal ports and customs districts, arranged by states. 


1 For the calendar year 1912, imports, $1,817,662,340 and exports, $2,399,995,973; for 
the cale year TIT. imports, $5,332,931,861 hn exports, $2,092,373,141. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Value of Imports and Exports by States and Districts, for the Year ending June ror2 


STATE DISTRICT PORTS OF ENTRY 
Alabama Mobile Mobile 
Alaska Alaska funeau 
‘Anzona ‘Anzona logales 
Cahforma San Diego San Diego 

‘Los Angeles Los 
San Francisco San Francisco 
Humboldt Eureka 
Colorado Denver Denver 
Connecticut Stomngton Stomngton 
New London New London 
Hartford Hartford 
Rew Haven hd Haven 
ridgeport iridgeport 
Delawa: Delaware Wilmmgton 
District of Columbia Georgetown 
Flonda Fernandina Fernandina 
Jacksonville jacksonville 
St Augustine Augustine 
Key West Key West 
Tampa Tampa 
St Marks Cedar Keys 
‘Apalachxola. Apalachicola 
Pensacola Pensacola 
Georgia Savannah Savannah 
peunewicle Brtnewek 
t_ Marys larys 
Atlanta Atlanta 
Hawanan Islands Hawan Honolulu 
Idaho (sce Montana and Idaho) 
Thnows Chicago Chicago 
Pcona Peona 
Indiana Evansville Precealle 
Indianapolis Indbanapolis 
Towa Council Blufts Council Bluffs 
Des Moines Des Momes 
Dubuque _ 
Stoux City Sioux City 
Kentucky Louisville Lousyille 
Toursiana New Orleans New Orleans 
Mame jaroostook. a Poulton 
assamaquoddy sty 
Machias" Machias 
Frenchman Bay kilsworth 
Costas Castine 
langor gor 
Bellast Belfast 
Waldoboro Waldoboro 
Wiscasset Wiscamet 
Bath 
Portland & Falmouth ¥ Portland 
Maryland Baltimore Baltimore 
usetts, Gloucester Gloucester 
Salem & Beverly Salem 
Marblehead Marblehead 
Boston & Charlestown Boston 
Plymouth Plymouth 
Barnstable Barnstable 
New Bedford New Bedford 
_ River fall River 
ry 
vie ea a 
Michigan Grand Haven 
Huron. Port Huron 
Detrost Detroit 
Supenor uette 
Minnesota Minnesota val 


IMPoRTS 
$4,633,907 


1,534,125 
511295 tt 
76,61 


277,469 
$598,444 


gig 


187,22, 
525, s 


3.527.833 
25,037 
105,674 
3gtt 
150,371 
1,686,205, 
26,438,400 
455,830 
6,667 
43,756 
129,293,016 
7,664, 
6,808 
133,215, 
224,125 
1,320 609 
319,869 
60,099 
5,961,597 
7774,662 


3,078, 
Hear eeo 


743 


BXPORTS 
$31,230,117 
Toros 
6,881,034 
7,092,159 
161,735 
eat 
3196 


29,822 


2,838 


6,529,640 
2,329,322 


1,$99,292 
4.409 640 
T #936,300 
01,09) 
23, i 44 
104, 286, 5 
19088 sot 


373.273 
7,664,928 


19,901 
149 160 910 
62,829 
ear 


1,873,163, 
126,431 


153 

270 
7+114,350 
92,210,877 
10,182 
1852 

210 
69,692,171 


38,553 


333,398 
32,199, 

911, 
5BBzo.0or 
25,128,304 
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Value of Imports and Exports by States and Dsstricts, for the Year ending June 1912—continued 


STATE 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana & Idaho . 
Nebraal 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New York 


North Carolina 


DISTRICT 
Duluth 
Pearl River 
Kansas City 

joseph 
St 


us 
Montana & Idaho 
Lincoln 

Omaha 
Portsmouth 
Newark 


Sag 

Cty of New York 
Champlain 

Os tchie 
Cape Vincent 
Oswego 

Genesee 


Nia 

Buffalo Creek 
Dunkirk 
Albany 
Syracuse 
femee 


Dorit & South Dakota ¥ "a s Dakota 


Oregon & Washington, Ce 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carohna 


sa 
indus: 
Cuyahoga 
Cancinnaty 
Colimbus 
Dayton 
Coos Bay 
una. 
Xana 
Portland 
Puget Sound 
Eh ladelphia 
Bn ibui 
attsburg 
Ne 


lewport 
Bristol & Warren 
Providence 
Charleston 
Beaufort 


South Dakota (See N & S Dakota) 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 
Vermoat 


Virgimia E 


thattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Houston 
Galveston 
Salunia 
Corpus Chnst: 
Brazos de Santiago 
Paso del Norte 
Sabine 
Salt Lake City 
Mempor 
lemphremagog 
Alexandra 
jewport News . 
Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth 
Petereburg 


PORTS OF ENTRY IMPORTS 
Cue 1,634,298 
65,850 
Kener City 1,838,150 
St Joseph 235,191 
6,054,566 
Great Falls, Mont 1,222, "067 
64,356 
ote $36,480 
Portsmouth brent 
Newark 1,104,131 
Perth Amboy 8,069,060 
Sag Harbor 1,250 
New York 975:744,320 
Plattsburg 9 795,231 
Ogdensburg 18 770,409 
Cape Vincent 303,486 
971,901 
River Genesee 2,012;791 
Niagara Falls § 802,818 
Buffalo 14, 703,523 
untark 45,570 
Albany 1,895,200 
Syracuse 228,663 
Wil 3.090, 703 
ilmington 
Pembina, N D 3.679,140 
Toledo 967.751 
Sandusky 41,767 
Cleveland 4,801,081 
Cincinnati 2,332,591 
Coeabas aR a 
ayton F 
Coos Bay 
Yaquina 
29 621 
Portland 2 730,841 
Port Townsend Pp 011,250 
Philadelphia 5 038,185, 
Bane 359.809 
urg 1,953¢ 
Newport 196,25 
Bnstol & Warren 
Providence 2495 677 
Charleston $,024,674, 
Beaufort 
Chattanooga 57,872 
Keorolle 1 1835 
Mem 175,281 
Nashville 92,348 
Houston 444,670 
Galveston 4,309,758 
Eagle Pass 5:142,795 
Corpus Christi 1,480,835 
Brownsville . 218,912 
El! Paso . 4,680,366 
Port Arthur 728,156 
Salt Lake City 59,095 
Newport eSears 
Alexandra 1,500 
Newport News . 1,964,586 
Norfolk & Ports- 


mouth 1,809,371 
Petersburg to City Pt. 372,775 


EXPORTS 
898,626 
10,849,483 
537,974 


1,277 
4,012,423 
458 
717,261 
3,088,382 
817,945,803 


55,016,025 


28,708, 

2eiaagite 
2,007,114 
T4772 :247 
16,202,240 


47a 
651,011 
ane 
357485572 
000790 


wb.stg 


1244 
12,493 035, 
45,000 


218,146,097 


6,192,436 
z2\gbaabo 


7,050,167 
20,223,921 


6,348,751 
11,998,504 


UNITED STATES FINANCE ae 
Value of Imports and Exports by States and Districts, for the Yeor ending June 1912—continued. 


STATE DISTRICT PORTS OF ENTRY TMPORTS —- EXPORTS 
Virginia Ee diets de Richmond Shseniod) Richmond... 926,516 7,800 
i (‘See Oregon and Washin, 
Winington (See Oreeon uke Milwaukee. . 4.646.309 _ 120,174 
Porto Rico . . . PortoRico . . SanJuan. . . 4,501,928 6,832,012 


Frnancr.—The balance in the general fund on June 30, 1911, was $140,176,926 and 
on June 30, 1912, $167,152,479 (and on Nov. 11, 1912, $147,982,307). For the fiscal 
year the receipts were: ordinary, $61,778,465 (preceding year, $701,372,375), Panama 
Canal bonds sold, $33,180,104 (in 1911, $18,102,170) and public debt, $20,537,643 
(in 1911, $40,232,555). The disbursements were:—ordinary, $654,553,963 (r9z1, 
$54,137,998), Panama Canal, $35,327,371 (r911, $37,063,515) and public debt, $28,- 
648,327 (1912, $35,223,336). The principal items in “ordinary” receipts were:— 
customs, $311,321,672; ordinary internal revenue, $293,028,896; corporation tax, 
$28,583,303; and of “ordinary” disbursements; pensions, $153,590,456; war, $148,- 
795,422; navy, $135,591,956; interest on public debt, $22,616,300; Indians, $20,134,- 
840; civil and miscellaneous, $173,824,989. 

The appropriations by annual acts (exclusive of postal, payable from, postal revenues) 
were $634,549,561 for 1912 and $617, 82,178 for 1913 (permanent appropriations: for 1912, 
$68,575,924, and for 1913, $72,556. Ne ie Democratic Congress cut down the appropria- 
tions for public defence: army, from $93,374,756 for 1912 to $90,958,713; navy, from $126,- 
{F802 for 1912 to $123,151,559 for 1913; fortifications, from $5,473,707 to $4,036,235; and 

illitary lemy, from $1,1 4g to $1,064,668. It is true that the total of annual appro- 
Phiations for 1913 compared with that for 1912 showed retrenchment and an apparent effort 
lor economy, but the decrease in the items just named and the “cut” of 25 % in the “Sundry 
Civil" act. rom $135,241 935 to $102,538,934), even if they were entirely laudable economies, 
do not hide, although they overbalance, the enormous increases in the Rivers and Harbors 
acts (almost one-third: from $30,883,419 to 840,559,620) and in the Pension Act (nearly one- 
twelfth; from $153,682,000 to $165,146,146),—both items notoriously for political purposes. 

On June 30, 1912 the outstanding debt was $2,849;373,874 (June 30, 1911: $2,765,600,- 
607), but more than half of this {$1,524,535,369) was in certificates and trea: notes, off- 
set by an equal amount of cash in ‘reasury, so that the difference, $1, 
less misleadiny figure. This sum is made up of the following items: interest bearing debt, 
$963,776,770 (including $646,250,150 in 2% consols of 1930; 134,631,980 in Panama Canal 
loans of 1906 and 1908—both 2%—and of 1911, $50,000,000 at 3%; 3118,489,900 of the 4 
loan of 1925; $63,945,460 of the 3% loan of 1908-18; and two issues of postal savings bonds 
at 2% %, the first, 1911~31 for $41,900, and the second 1912-332, for $417,380); debt on which 
interest has ceased since maturity, $1,760,450; and debt bearing no interest, $378,301,285— 
not including the certificates and treasury notes, mentioned above. 

A system of postal savings banks was put in operation January 3, 1911 and at the begin- 
ning of November 1912 there were banks in 12,773 post-offices {out of a total of 58,133 in the 
country), including 644 branch offices and sub-stations, in every state of the Union; the num- 
ber of depositors was 290,000, and the total deposits were $28,000,000. < 

On June 27, 1912 President Taft sent to Cor a report of the president's commission 
on economy and efficiency* entitled The Need for a National Budget (submitted June 19; 
printed as 62nd Congress, 2nd Session, House Document No. 854) with a message proving 
the commission ’s recommendation that a bu: be submitted to Congress by tl Bresident 
and that ‘appropriations not based on this budget be acted upon in a separate bill. On July 
10 heads of departments and establishments were instructed by the President to prepare for 
the year 1914 estimates and summaries not only in the form previously used, but in the uni- 
form manner suggested by his commission. A letter from the President to the Secretary of 
the Treasury (Sept. 19) supplemented this order. Congress seemed prone to consider that 
the President was encroaching on its powers and in this letter the President said that he ques- 
tioned not “the constitutional right to Congress to prescribe the manner in which reports 
. . . be submitted” but “the practical wisdom of continuing to operate the Government 
under 90 different statutes, peseed at 9 90 different times, which prescribe 200 different forms."’ 











1 This commission was organised March 8, 1911 and took over work in under Charles. 
D. Norton, secretary to the ident. Ite chairman was Frederick A. Cleveland, formerly 
director of the New York City bureau of municipal research. See his paper in Vol. 3, No. 2 
(1912) of Proceedings of the Academy ; and, for other activities of the 
commission, Hearings before the House in char, qe Sundry Civil A ppropria- 
How Bill for 1913 (Washington, 1912). The distribution of all departmental documents by 
the Superintendent of Documents instead of by the seperate departments is an accomplished 
reform proposed by the Committee, and improved and uniform filing is another. 
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Not only did Congress object to the work of the committee but in the legislative, executive 
and judicial bill (which PresidentTaft twice vetoed) it required estimates to be submitted in 
the same way as before and in another way. Hence the President's letter of September 39. 

The problem of rural credit has atgracted much attention and in October 19r2 the 
Federal government published a Preliminary Report on Lond and Agricultural Credit 
in’ Europe, with a letter to governors of the states by President Taft recommending the 
introduction of co-operative credit on the lines of the Raiffeisen banks of Germany.! 

The National Monetary Commission (which terminated March 31, 1912) presented 
in October 1911 and on January 8, 1912 its recommendations,? notably for a National 
Reserve Association, formed of 15 district reserve associations, each made up of local 
associations of to banks or more, each local association with a combined capitalisation 
of $5,000,000. ‘To secure membership banks must subscribe for 20% of their capital 
in stock of the National Reserve Association and must fulfill certain requirements 
regarding capital, surplus, reserves and examination which put state banks and trust 
companies under supervision similar to that now in force for national banks. Earnings 
of the association are to be divided between the stockholders and the United States, 
acertain part, however, going to a surplus reserve for the association. No more national 
bank notes would be issued, their place being taken by notes of the association, based 
on bonds, and by additional circulating notes based on bankable commercial paper, etc. 
The association would be required to make weekly public reports to the comptroller 
of the currency and full reports five times a year. Its advocates think that the plan 
would be of particular value in financing crops and argue that as fiscal agent for the 
treasury the association would effect a more satisfactory relation between the treasury 
and the banks. In general opposition to the plan was: partisan, arising partly from 
the unpopularity of the reactionary or stand-pat wing of the Republican party with 
which Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, the chairman of the commission, was affiliated— 
@ party group which was inextricably connected in the popular mind with tariff in- 
iquitics and favouritism to “Wall Street,” the “interests ” and the “Trusts”; or based 
on economic or political theory, which distrusted the management of a central institu- 
tion and Federal interference in banking. The popular aversion to Wall Street im- 
mediately urged that the association could not fail to be under the control of this interest, 
in spite of the large size of the board of directors (47) and of the probable effect of the 
association to minimise the influence of the stock exchange on business conditions. 
The plan has practically the undivided opposition of the Democratic party, and the 
incoming administration will almost certainly not adopt it or any part of it. 

The attitude of the Democratic party towards financial questions is hinted at by the 
“ Money Trust ” investigation carried on by the “ Pujo committee” on banking and cur- 
rency? of the Federal House of Representatives (resolutions of February 24 and April 
25, 1912), although it was charged that this was prompted not merely by hostility 
to organised finance but largely by a desire to make political capital to be used in the 
presidential campaign. Besides prominent bankers, including J. P. Morgan, the com- 
mittee called before it Mr. Roosevelt, who testified on the action he had taken in the 
panic of 1907 (see E. B. xxvii, 734d); much of the testimony before the committee 
was of great interest and importance. 

In 19r2 Professor Erving Fisher of Yale* suggested a gold seigniorage, adjusted 
by reference to price index numbers, as a means of reducing the cost of living through 
restoration to the gold dollar of its purchasing value. Woodrow Wilson had previously 


1Sce O. R. Hobson, Agricultural Credit Banks eof ito on, 1912). 

2 See Ludwi Bendix, 7: iM Aldrich ean eee Light rn Banking (New York, 1912, 
and in German); J. L. Laughlin, Ba: Cieann ies a defence of the plan of 
the monetary commission, and the stein Resor criticism of Albert A. Bowles in North 
American Review, March 1912, vol. 19§, pp. io 318, on the ground that the system is too 
complicated and tries to secure the maximum of profit. Victor Moraweta, The Banking and 
Currency Problem and its Solution (New York, 1911) opposes the note-issue plan, 

* Chairman, Arsine Pujo {b. 1861), tative from Louisiana since 1903. 

‘In a paper before the International of Commerce at Boston, printed in the 

Independent iNew York) of September 26, 1912. 
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suggested an actual increase in the bulk of the coined dollar Professor Fisher’s plan 
would increase the bulk of the “ uncomed dollar” without changing the com dollar, 
once or repeatedly, and would substitute for the present uncoined dollar of fixed 
weight an uncomned dollar of vanable weight but would make the coined dollar of fixed 
instead of vanable value 
Army —At the close of 1912 the regular army, hmited by law to a maximum enlisted 
strength of 100,000, included 4,781 active commussioned officers {including 244 detached line 
officers, 127 first heutenants of the Medical Reserve Corps and 60 dental surgeons) and 
81,547 enlisted men, eacluding provisional force and hospital The branches of the 
force were cavalry, 15 regiments with 765 officers and 13,823 men, field artillery, 6 regiments, 
with 252 officers and §,417 men, coast artillery corps, 170 companies, with 775 officers anc 
18 471 men, infantry, 30 regiments, 1,530 officers and 30,340 men, Porto Rico infantry, 1 
regiment, 32 officers and 591 men, I scouts, recruits, etc 7 officers and 8 142 men, 
native Fibpino scouts, §2 compames, 180 officers and 5 732 men and engineers, 3 battalions, 
1,942 men The estimated strength of the organued state militia for the same year was 9,437 
commissioned officers and 112,940 men 
The army 1s organised in four divisions Eastern, including departments of the East and 
of the Gulf, Central, including departments of the Lakes, of the Missour: and of Texas, 
‘Western, including departments of Cal:fornia, of the Columbia (with Alaska) and of Hawan, 
and Philippines, sncluding departments of Luzon and Mindanao There were 154 garrisoned 
Posts an sub posts, including two military prisons (Ft Leavenworth, Kansas, and Alcatraz, 
‘aliforma) and the Walter General Hospital at Washington, D 
By Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, the term of enlistment after November 11912 
was increased from three years to seven, of which the active service 1s four years and the 
other three years are in the Aray Reserve (thus established) on furlough without pay. 
After four years’ service an enlisted man may re enlist for seven years, with higher pay, and 
after three years" service he may upon request, be furloughed and ‘put on the Reserve After 
two years’ service enlisted men, unmarried and under 30 years of age may take examinations 
for promotion to second heutenant Enlisted men, retired after f°, years’ service, receive 
three fourths pay and $15 75a month The Army Approy ation Bill, carrying a clause aimed 
at Major-General Leonard Wood, Chief of Staff, and making him snehgible for thus office, was 
vet by the President on June 17, 1912, and an appropriation measure without this clause 
was finally passed There was a strong effort in the House, which did not succeed, to reduce 
the number of cavalry regiments from 15 to 10 On February 15, 1912, Adjutant General 
Fred C Ainsworth was removed from by the President's order, pending tnal for in- 
subordination, on the 16th he was placed upon the retired hist, on his own application Gen 
Ainsworth o the reorganisation scheme suj Major-General Leonard Wood, 
Chief of St: ‘The opponents of the chief of in Congress and the fnends of the adyutant- 
jes demanded an investigation, and the commuttee on mulitary affairs of the House of 
presentatives (House resolution 415, Feb 23, 1912) asked the Secretary of War for all 
records in the case In sending these records to the House the Secretary aaid that he had 
been directed by the President that their transmmttal was “‘not to be construed as a recogni- 
tion of the authority or jurisdiction of the House to require of the Chief Executive a 
statement of the reasons of his official action in such matters or of a disclosure of the evidence 
n which such official action 1s based” The majonty report of the Committee (Report 
fo 508, Gend Congress, 2nd Session) objected to the attitude of the Executive and declared 
that the Secretary of War had flagrantly abused his official authority, a minority report 
(Part 2 of same document) defended the President, the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff, and cnticised the adjutant-general 
‘The movement, eapecully strong in 1911 and 1912, to pay state militia from Federal funds 
1s blocked by a technicality—the constitutional proviston that militia shall not be required 
to serve beyond the kmuts of the United States A bill has been prepared authorising the 
president to transfer to the army state militias in time of war or when war threatens, and 
providing for their payment 
In 192 the principal administrative officers of the army were Henry Lewis Stimson, 
secretary of war, Robert Shaw Oliver, assistant secretary of war, Major-General Leonard 
‘Wood, chief of the general staff, Bngadser General George Andrews, adjutant general, suc- 
cessor to F C Ainsworth in 1912, Brigacier-General EA Garlmgton, mspector-general, 
Bngadier-General E H Crowder, judge advocate general, Brigadier-General J B Aleshire, 
uartermaster-general, Brigather-Ceneral H G Sharpe, copmsssary-gencral Bnigader- 


neral G H Torney, surgeon- . General mith, pay-master 
general, succeeding C_H Whipple in 1912 General Wilham H Bixby, chief of 
iam Cromer, of ordnance Bngadier-General James 


engineers, ‘Bngacher-General Wil 5 
Allen, chief 1 officer. Bngacher-General Frank MclIntvre, chief of bureau of insular 
affairs succeeding C R Edwards in 1912 

Navy —The pnncipal vessels of the Amencan navy in service, under construction and 
authorised, may be clasmfed as follows first clase battleships, 38, armoured cruisers, 12; 
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protected cruisers, 22; unprotected cruisers, 3; scout cruisers, Pi single turret harbour defence 
monitors, 4; double-turret monitors, 6; gunl 13; light draught gunboats, 3; Composite 
gunboats, 8; torpedo boat destroyers, 56; steel torpedo boats, 28; submarine torpedo boats, 
49 (8 authorised); tugs, 45; auxiliary cruisers, $i converted yachts, 17; colliers, 25; transports 
and supply ships, i ‘or technical | see under Sairs AND SHIPPING and THE 
‘Wortp’s Navies. There are three fleets: Atlantic, with four divisions; Asiatic, with four 
divisions; and Pacific. In 1912 there was a naval militia in each of 22 states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with a total of 558 commissioned officers, 29 warrant officers, 1,361 petty 
officers and 5,372 men. Thirty-two vessels of the U.S. Navy are assigned to state naval 
militias. The oavy active list of officers includes 2,796 commissioned, 273 warrant officere 
and 768 at the Naval Academy. The maximum sumber of enlisted men by law is 51,500. 

In Cony there was a long struggle over an appropriation for battleships; on May 28, 
1912 the House passed an appropriation bill with no provision for battleships; the Senate 
yeted for two on July 5; and the conference report for one battleship was adopted by the 

nate, August 19, 1912, 

The secretary of the navy since March 6, 1 was George von Lengerke Meyer (b. 1858) 
of Massachusetts, In 1912 Admiral George Dewey was president of the general board, BS} 
the administrative bureaus with their heads were: navigation, Rear Admiral Philip Andrews; 
xords and docks, Civil Engineer Homer R. Stanford; ordnance, Rear Admiral Nathan CQ 

‘wining; construction and repair, Chief Constructor Richard M. Watt; steam engineering, 
Engi: in-Chief Hutchinson I. Cone; supplies and accounts, Paymaster General Thomas 

‘owie; medicine and surgery, Su Charles F. Stokes; marine corps, Major- 

eral William Phillip Biddle. 








Epucation 


At the close of the first decade of the 2oth century there were in the United States 
about 25,000,000 children of school age, and about 20,000,000 enrolled in public and 
Ptivate schools, with an average daily attendance of about 14,000,000. The average 
school year was about 8 months of 20 days each. In the decade 1900-10 the school 
population increased at a much smaller rate than the entire population, as the birth 
rate has continually decreased. But this decrease has been much larger in the North 
than in the South or West, and, in general in the older parts of the country than in the 
newer. It is equally true that all averages for the entire country are misleading, be- 
cause there is so great a variation between different states, and even between different 
parts of the same state. Less than two-thirds of the school population was enrolled 
in 1910 in ten states; and, in the same year, less than two-thirds of the enrolled number 
was in average daily attendance in 17 states. With an average of 160 days for the 
country’s school term, 26 states fell below the average and several had only about 
100 days of school a year. The average attendance of the total school population was 
less than roo days in 42 states, less than 75 days in 19 of these, less than so in 5 states, 
and not more than 174 in any state; of the total enrollment it was less than 100 days 
in 19 states and less than 75 in § states. 


For similar comparisons in regard to illiteracy see Population above. But it must be 
borne in mind that, even if such averages are misleading in many respects, they are approxi- 
mately correct for purposes of comparison with previous years. The percentage of enroli- 
ment to total school population was 68.6% in 1900 and 72.5% in 1909. The length of the 
ave hool term increased from 144.3 to 155.3 days in the same period, and the avera 
attentlience of each pupil from 99 to 112.6 days. In spite of a steady tendency during the 
ast part of the decade to consolidate small country districts, the number of public school- 
houses increased from 248,279 to 257,851, and the value of public school property increased 
from $550,531,217 to $967.775.587- ‘cost of public schools increased from 214,964,618 
to $401,397.747. or 86%; and the cost per pupil increased from $20.21 to $31.65. e per- 
cent of the total cost nded for teachers" salaries was 64% at the beginning and only 
sp2% at the end of the decade. The average monthly salary of men teachers increased 
about 35 foand of ‘women teachers about 25% Because the school year is the average 

ly aalary shows an even greater increase. Even thus the increase js probably less than 
the average increase in cost of living and scale of prices during the decade. This is no doubt 
one reason for the decreased proportion of men teachers: in 1900 they were about 30% and 
in 1909 about 21 % of the total. What effect the growing tendency to pay women teachers 
‘a3 much as men will have upon the proportion of men to women is a question on which experts 
dinagree and which the next decade may decide. 
@ public school system has been growing up and down, In the decade the number of 
children in public Kindergartens increased 40% (from 131,657 to 185,471) in cities with 
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4,000 inhabitants or more, and not merely have the large cates extended their kindergarten 
work but smaller cities and country districts have the of the kindergarten 
In the same period the number of public high schools increased from 6,005 to 10,213 (70%), 
the number of pupils from 519,251 to 915 061 (76%) and that of high-school teachers from 
20,372 to 41 667. Private secondary schools decreased in number, and the number of teach- 
ers increased only 10%! Besides there can be no doubt that the public high achools have 
gained in efficiency absolutely and relatively to the private schools | Indeed it 18 a Common- 
place among university and college teachers that a majority of the best students come from 
the public schools and not, as a generation ago, from the private secondary schools 
uring the decade the universities have done increasingly much for the secondary schools 
‘The increasing growth and mmportance of the state universities and normal schools, in almost. 
instance under the same control (state board of education) as the public hugh schools, 
the dependence in a greater degree of higher institutions of learning upon the public secon! 
schools for the best part, htatively and quantitatively, of their clientele, and, above all, 
the new and wider study of education as a science and of the interesting spectal paychology of 
adolescence,—have been notable factors in this change The unsett! roblem of college 
entrance examinations ws not the only one that 13 being carefully studied by the faculties of 
the higher schools—it 1s rather a part of the great question of curnculum 
Even more staking 18 the independent attitude toward the college of the 
which considers itself more and more as a school preparatory for busine: 
rather than for college Although the number of pupils in secondary schools increased 200 %, 
Between 1890 and Toto (when the total population increased §0%), only one-fifteenth of the 
pupils in secondary schools now go to col First the commercial high-school, ot the 
Eorimeradl courec ios genetel Gighechoul wid musueLtraming ingh-echadla, and: sow 
agncultural high-schools, mark the progress of this movement toward satisfying the practical 
needs of the present Amencan population To a large degree this has been effected by the 
work of the Mornll “land grant ‘ agncultural and mechanical arts colleges, to a ra; foie 
ment between state departments of agnculture and education, which was promot yy the 
mere existence of these agncultural coll and to such movements in the schools as the 
Boys’ Corn Clubs and Girls’ Tomato Clubs, and the Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration 
Work, which began in the early part of the decade under Dr Seaman Asahel Knapp and 
which at the close of the decade was symbolised in the establishment in connection with Pea- 
body College for Teachers at Nashville of the Seaman A Knapp School of Country Life (see 
TENNESSEB Education) The spread during the last two years of agricultural and vocational 
education in pnmary and secondarypublic , and the provisions for courses in agriculture 
an ic ecience in public normal schools,is shown in the articles on the different states * 
It may be noted here that the General Education Board (Rockefeller Fund) in October 1912 
appropriated money for agncultural schools in northern New York and in Maine, and that 
in 1911 and 1912 Senator Carroll S Page of Vermont introduced a bill in Con for Federal 
aid to secondary schools teachin; agnculture, ‘home economucs, trades and industries, and for 
training teachers in state normal schools for these vocational subjects Similar measures were 
antroduced by C R Davis, Representative from Minnesota Walham B Wilson, Representative 
from Pennsylvama,and Senator L S Overman of North Carona In1911, 12 states required 
instruction in agnculture sn the common schools 41n rural schools and 3 1n rural high schools, 
16 gaveaid to specral agricultural schools and 12 to departments of agnculture in high schools, 
and a5 had mpncattoe) colleges macnteining secontary courses, (oc schools) us eqricnlGue 
New York Ohio, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey and Wisconsin had definite sya- 
tems of vocational education~all but the first two the direct result of reports by state com- 
mssions on the subject In Indiana and sn Illinois the legislature of 1913 will be called to 


act upon reports from similar commuss: 
laws have been stricter in regard to 











sons 

Especially during the latter half of the decade, state 
compulsory schooling and to such Iimutations of child labour as hteracy requirements for 
children's certificates to work Closely related to the movement for agricultural education 
is the greater attention paid to rural schools? state aid granted to “weak” school distncts 
to assure full achool terms and a fair teacher’s wage, and the consolidation of smal! rural 
distncts, often accom d by free transportation of remoter pupils 

Urban schools are being more efficiently organised school boards being reduced in size 
and removed from political control, and the appropriations and expenditures are more nearly 
adequate Especially in the city public have experiments in testing efficiency of the 
educational plant been made and provisions made for sub-normal or defective children,’ 


1 The increase of teachers proportionally to pupils, or rather the decrease of numbers 1n 
classes, m all branches of education—even im the face in large cittes of enormous increases in 
population and lack of class room—s a significant and promising phenomenon 

2 See the summary, “Legislation for the Last Three ears on'Vocational Education” by 
R R_Simplans, in The School Remew for June 1912 

3 See E Benjamin Andrews, ‘ The Crusade for the Country School,” Educational Remew, 
Nov 1912,C B Fishpaw, “The Traping of Teachers, ' Education, Oct Re 

«The National Association for the ly of Exceptional Children (Plainfield, New Jersey), 
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and for the physical welfare of all children—notably in physical training and examimatron, 
abolition of common drinking cups and towels, better cleaning and ventilating apparatus and 
more hygienic school furniture A movement for holding city schools the year round seems 
to be gradually gaining favour In 1911-12 investigations of the school systems of Baltimore 
and New Vork City were made by experts outade the municipal system 

‘Upon the colleges the utilitanan tendencies of secondary schools—and of other agenctes— 
have had their effect, which may be seen negatzvely in the rapid mmimusation in the coll 
(as in the secondary school) of the humanities, particularly Greek, and, positively, 1n 
establishment of schools of finance and of journalem in addition to the previous "profes- 
sional ' schools The improvement of the professional schools, especially of law and med- 
icine, though hampered by the licensing of and physicians under different require- 
ments tn different states has still advanced he jurements are being raised (and thus 
Appeomasately standardised) by the leguiaturis of the sulferant states Theavretched consi: 
tions in some medical schools and the wasteful multiplication of these mstitutions was pointed 
out in ago by Abraham Flexner in a report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching This report, and the standards of efficiency required by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion im institutions to whose teachers it grants pensions, have promoted the cause of higher 
education, both special and general, by putting a premium on. the best a 

‘The principal change in recent years in the matter of college entrance requirements was 
a scheme adapted at Harvard in 1911 to be tested with the former scheme, it requires the 
satisfactory completion of an approved (but not a university ruled or supervised) course of 
secondary studies and examination in four subjects English, Latin (arts course) or French 
or German (science course), mathematics or science (physics or chemustry)_ and one of Greek, 
French German history, mathematics, physics or chemistry, not chosen from the precedin; 
three classes This method had been proposed m 1910 at a meeting of the Associatior 
New England Colleges when st was summed up as ‘‘a certificate for quantity and an examuna- 
tion in a Itmited number of substantial subsects for the quality of school work" | Vocational 
tubjects may be offered for entrance to the University of Wisconsin and the University of 
Chicago but both universities (and the Umversity of California) Jimit a student taking 
entrance examinations in such subjects and require him to combine them with more abstract. 
and disciplinary subjects, and the University of Chicago announced as an ‘ offset to this 
increased freedom” that students would no longer be admitted with conditions 

The growth of the large colleges and universities has made the problem of the small col 
lege antoespecially of the rural eollege,a difficult one’ Amberst College definitely decided 
to adhere to a liberal arts curnculum Hamulton College, Chnton, New York, m much the 
same difficulty, seriously considered the opposite course, dropping Greek from the require 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts and building up a hterary screntsfic curnculum, but 
1m 1912 no very radical action was taken In February and April 1911 representatives of 
several denominational boards of education decided to co operate in the founding of colleges 

The most interesting and important new institutions opened during the years 1911-12 
were Rice Institute (see Texas) and Reed College (see Oreact 

Bibliography —GeNERAL Paul Monroe (ed ), A Cyclopaedsa of Education (New York, 1911 
—3 vols now published) 1s a remarkable evidence of the work of Columbia University and 
its Teachers College for general education, and G E Partridge s, Genetic Philosophy of 
Education (New York, 1912) 1 an epitome of the wntings of G Stanley Hall of Clark Univer 
sity Of histoncal importance, especially for education in New \ ork state, 1s Edward A 
Fitzpatrick, Educational Views and Influences of De Witt Clunton (New ¥ ork, 1911), and on 
women’s education pa) in the October and November numbers of the Educational Renew 
by James M Taylor of Vassar The annual reports of the US Commissioner of Education 
and the reports of state superintendents cuntain important statistical matter 

‘On the special topics mentioned above the following are some of the more important recent 

ublications ~SEcoNpaRY ScHoots C H Johnston and others High School Education, 

‘New York, 1912) and Julius Sachs, The American High School (New York, 1912) RURAU 
ScHoors, AGRICULTURAL AND VocaTionaL Epucation E P Cubberley, The Improvement 
of the Rural Schools (Boston, 1912) B_M Davis, Agricultural Education on the Public Schools 
(Chicago 1912),G A Bniker, The Te of Agriculture en the ae Schoot (New York, 
git), Part TI, on agricultural education of the Eleventh Year Book of the Nattonal Pacrety for 

‘Study of Education (Chicago, 1912), Edwin G Cooley, “The Need for Vocational Schools” 


The New Jersey Traming School (Vineland) and the State University of Pennsylvamia with 
its psychological clinic are the pioneers ‘The State Unversity of Washington has a fund 
(Gatzert foundation) for training and studying mental defectives There 1s a tendency to 
take the control of state schools ke feeble ‘umded and other defectives from charitable (and 
pera!) boards and to grve tt to state boards of education See Fredenck E Bolton, ‘Public 

tucation of Exceptional Children,’ Educational Renew, June 1912 

1Qn efficiency tests see various articles including one by Clyde Furst, Secretary of the 
Camegie Foundation, mn the May 1912 School Renew 

1See T Morey Hod; , Ps nt of Macalester College, St Paul, Minnesota, “Func- 
tional Changes in the College, ' Educatsonal Renew, October 1912 
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in Educational Review, December 1912 C H Robison, Agrscwliural Instruction wn the Public 
Hugh Schools of the Unsted States (New York, 1911) SANITATION AND STUDY oF Backwarp 
CHILDREN Russell Sage Foundation, What Amerscon Cetres are Dosng for the Health of School 
Children (New York, 1911), Walter S Cornell, Health and Medscal Inspection (Philadelphia, 
1912) and Wilham Hawley Smith, AH the Cheldren of all the People (New York, 1912) 
(RICHARD Wenst=r ) 


‘CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONAL STATISTICS 


The most marked contemporary tendency among the religious bodies in the United 
States, particularly those ranking as Evangelical Chnstian, 1s that toward co-operation, 
federation and umty Churches of similar faith are drawing closer to one another, 
and while they do not surrender that which 1s pecuhar to each in doctrine, polity, 
disciphne and method, they do emphastse their pornts of agreement and instst above 
all that they are engaged in a common task, that this common task 1s immense in ex- 
tent and importance and that it cannot be accomplished except by most strenuous 
and united effort The field of this effort 1s not only the United States and its colonies, 
but the entire world, to the leaders it 1s one and all embracing But, for convemence, 
we may distinguish between the work at home, or home mussions, and the work in the 
rest of the world, or foreign muassions 

‘The conditions in the foreign field present a problem so stupendous that the effort of 
individual denominations appears utterly inadequate and inefficient, and the logye of the 
situation drives the missionary societies to co operation and combination The work has 
gradually broadened in scope so that while evangelistic effort has increased, educational, 

ublication, hospital, and industrial mstitutions have multiphéd in number and importance 

‘he demands from Asia for a western system of education and other adyuncts of Christian 
civilisation bear heavily and persistently upon the minds and hearts alike of the missionaries 
and of the directors at home, the hundreds of milhons of non-Christian peoples appear to be 
drifting from the moorings of their ancient rehgions, and “immediate urgency” everywhere 
faces society and worker [herefore universities and colleges, publishing houses, hospitals, 
etc , have become umon organisations, with from two to half a dozen different denominattons. 
supporting and conducting each Moreover by common agreement the native Church, 
when it ll become autonomous and independent of the societies, 18 not to reproduce all 
the denomnationat divisions of Amerca and Europe, but 1s to have for sts sdeal complete 
Christian unity So, following the example in Japan, half a dozen Presbyterian and Re- 
formed bodies have united their mission churches into one organisation in India and China, 
and the three branches of the Anglican Commumon operating in China have done hkewise 
In West China bodies as diverse as Baptists, Friends and Methodists have come to an agree- 
ment to create an undivided comprehensive nat ve Chnstian Church The World Mission- 
ary Conference at Edinburgh im 1910 representing alt Protestant bodies, became the mount 
of vaston, so to speak, for an exhaustive survey of conditions in the non-Chnstian world, for 
the purpose of sounding an advance for the missionary forces of all Protestantism A 
Continuation Commission, serving for alt ts studying the problem with the view of securing 
a more perfect comity, co operation and unity, and a more adequate occupancy of the whole 
field and of strategic centres A considerable saving in means and effort has resulted, and 
combination has increased efficiency and power many fold This economy im expenditure 
has not reacted in smaller contnbutions by the American home churches for foreign missions, 
but the aggregate becomes constantly larger, reaching 1n 1912 nearly $15 000 000 for the 
Umted States and Canada alone, about a half of the entire income from all countnes 

‘The missionary problem in the United States appears from the evangelical point of view 
to be quite as mportant and urgent as that sn the rest of the countnes of the world The 
coming to America of a vast stream of immigration approximating a mihon souls a , of 
whom probably a minonty only may be regarded as professing any form of the Chnstian 
faith, makes a moving demand upon all the denominations—the Jewish, to care for those of 
their own religion, the Roman a Orthodox, to meet the needs of the 
multitudes of the Latin and Greek ntes and the Lutheran and Reformed, to provide for 
those adhering to the Augsburg and Heidelberg Confessions Great numbers of immugrants 
have practically no region, and Protestant missionanes are endeavouring to reach these 1n 
| a eagrd ale most of the newcomers are drawn to the cities, vast numbers of Itahans 

les, Hung ns, Slavs and Greeks find*their way into the smaller ertees and towns, and 
even into villages The service to be given, therefore 1s extensive as to terntory and num- 
bers, and comprehensive as to language Add to this foreign-speaking conglomerate the 
ptoneers in newly-settled sections the and the Indians, and the inhabitants of those 
older rural panshes which are weakened by the migratuon to cities, and the Churches feel 
that an extraordinary task confronts them Combination of Protestant home missionary 
societies in a Council for conference, co operation and umted action as far as posable, 1s the 
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outcome. The principle of comity, the prevention of waste by doing away with rivalry’ 
overlapping, palace rt small communities, and the joint study of difficult Problems’ 
are some of the achievements aimed at. 

The missionary epirit thus dominates afl Protestantism as well as the relations of one 
denomination to another. It has made sible the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, the second quadrennial session of was held in Chicago, early 4 in December 1912 
The Council is a consulting and advisory body composed of official delegates appoin ty 
the chief judicatories of the various ony td churches, including Baptist, Congregational 
Disciples of Christ, Friends, Lutheran, Mennonite, Methodist, P: ‘resbyterian, Protestant 
Episcopal and Reformed bodies. The purpose of the Council is to express the common 
consciousness of the united churches upon matters of mutual and public interest, and to 
render such service in their behalf as may ee possible; to co-ordinate and correlate the work 
of the churches so as to secure a more perfect distribution of effort and prevent duplication; 
to bring about the formation of state, city, town or other local federations of Churches, and 
to co-ordinate their work. 

‘The affairs of the Council are directed, in ‘the interval of its quadrennial sessions, by a 
large Executive Committee. Important commissions and committees deal with such subjects 
as evangelism, social service, and arbitration, temperance, Sabbath observance, 
family life and divorce, and theological and primary education, The Social Service Commis- 
sion covers a wide field of activity, and has a broad policy for the moral and spiritual uplifting 
Of the working people, of the viclous, criminal, unfortunate and d classes, for the im- 

ovement of industrial conditions for men and women and for the abatement of rty, 
Petter housing, etc, In other words, by careful i ion cooks to and surveys and the thorough 
study of unsatisfactory conditions the commission ind effective measures for the 
alleviation of wonecessary human suffering and human misery, and to apply the Gospel of 
Christ, in the Spirit of Christ, for salvation in the largest sense. Social service has also been 
done by the Men and Religion Forward Movement, the aim of which is to interest men in 
the Church and the Church in men. | It has endeavoured by & series of conventions to arouse 
the churches, particularly in the citie to th the necessity of organized effort to secure social 
justice and civic reforms, to make Bible study intereatlng cPremtable, to surround! 
with influences, etc. The Federal Council cdl’ meeting at 
and showed no signs of denominational cleavage. ‘preadent. i is 
Matthews, 2 Baptist, succeeding Bishop Eugene R. R. Hendrix, a. PMfethodist. The Soe 
feeling was that this his Counell, which represents 16,000,000 communicants or more, is no longer 
an experiment, and that its is to secure a wider and more complete practical unity, 

movement aiming to bring about as far as possible the corporate union of 

Evangelical and Orthodox Christian Churches has been arte under the auspices of the 
General Convention a Goto) of the | of the Protestant Episcopal Church. commission, of 
which Bishop Charles Of , is president, was > nted to invite all 
Christian Churches which findereon ‘our Lord Jesus Christ as God anc viour” to unite in 
arranging for and conducting 2 a Conference for the consideration of questions of faith and 
order, with the reunion of Christendom as the ultimate object. Most of the Protestant 
bodies have seaponded cordially to the invitation, and have appointed commissions to confer 
with the Episcopalian Commission; the Chi turch ‘of England « and the Episcopal Churches of 
Scotland, Ireland and Canada have to co-operate, is expected that individuals of 
the Roman Catholic and Oriental Ort! Chi will ae in the arrangements for the 
conference and some of these bodies may participate officially in the conference itself. A 
circular issued late in 1912 in the name of the commission says that important preliminary 
questions, such as the basis of rey ntation, the time and place of meeting, the method of 
procedure, may require years of discussion. 

Reunion of bodies of similar ‘ait, order and history has not made much progress in recent 
years The Northern and Cumberland Presbyterian bodies voted in 1906 to consolidate, 

ut only a minority of the ministers, churches and communicants of the latter entered the 
United Church. (uch property litigation and consequent bitterness of feeling have resulted. 
Some importaat projects of union are pending. (1) Between the Methodist, Episcopal, 
Method E “Epacopal, South and Methodist Protestant Churches. A plan in outline 
red, proposing that the three churches unite in one body with three or four territo- 
tal divigons, each to Reve quadrennial. conference for jurisdiction over its local affairs, 
and all to have a general conference with j over the general affairs of the United 
Church, Th plan contemplates the iba of the of the union of the Constitoente of the 
Methodist and Methodist Protestant ne bodies with the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
net other colored Methodists andes. a quadrennial § Conference. The new Church 
would have from §,000,900 te 5,500, municants. n has received little general 
discussion so far. (2) Between the ‘Church of the United Bed ren in Christ and the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, bodies similar in Soctrine. e, discipline, lity and usage. (3) Between 
the Free Methodist and American Wesleyan Churches, smail bodies not far aj @) Be 
tween the Evangelical Association and the ‘Sate Bs Evang Church, Methodistic bodies 
which se; rated’ about twenty years (5) The Prest Presbyterian, (Northern) and the Re- 
Eormed Church in the United States (Cormias). | (6) Phe Presbyterian (Sourhern) and the 
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United Presbyterian Church (7) Between the Northern Baptists and the Free Baptists, 
long separated by ther Calvimsetic and Armiman Confessions, the two bodies have consohdat- 
ed their denominational missionary, pubheation and educational boards, but the merging 
of churches, conferences, associations, etc , will, it 1s , be a gradual process 

The Roman Cathohc Church 1s steadily ng mn , having a  Eepalasion of over 
15,000,000, not including Porto Rico, the ippines, and the Panama Canal Zone This 
population, embracing representatives of many of the peoples, races and languages of the 
world, stands for a communicant membership of about 12,750,000 (end of 191 D elimmnating 
unconfirmed baptised children, this indicates a net fons of about 675,000 communicants in 
the last five years The Pope, appreciating the freedom, loyalty and prospenty of the 
Church in the United States, gave it in 1908 a complete ecclesiastical status Before that 
year it had been treated as a missionary organisation under the general superviston of the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, in Rome Now it has the same measure of autonomy 
as u enjoyed by the Roman Catholic Church m England or Germany ‘The pope has ap- 

nted three new cardinals for the Church in the United States—Archbishop Farley of 

few York, Archbishop O'Connell, of Boston, and Monagnor Falcomio, Apostolic Delegate at 

Washington _ The Papal decree of September, 1910 prescribing rigorous measures to prevent 

‘Modermsm” from getting a footing in the Church, evoked no protest in the United States, 
and the oath required of the clergy was loyally given 

The group of Eastern Orthodox Churc! ving Congregations in the United States has 
increased in number by immigration _ In addition to the Russian, Greek, Armenian, Servian, 
and Synan bodies, the Bulganan and Rumamian Churches have organisations, the seven re- 
porting an aggregate ‘of about 434,000 commumcants. 

‘The Church of Christ Scientist, or Christian Science, appears to be gaimng in number of 
branches, or churches, in “readers” and in practitioners For some years no returns have 
been given of members The death of the founder and director of the movement, Mrs Mary 
Baker Eddy, in 1910, left the Board of five directors, which had been appornted by her, as 
the governing body of the denomination Her fortune, amounting to FP 500,000, was left 
for the benefit of the organisation The withdrewal of 2 few branches and the organisation 
of a Reformed Christian Science Church 1s one of the events of 1912 

The fourth decennial Ecumenical Methodist Conference, for the discussion of problems 
common to Methodism was held in October, 1911 1n Toronto There were present about 500 
delegates, 200 from the Methodist Churches of Great Britain, Ireland, France, South Africa 
and Australasia, and 300 from the many branches of Methodism in the United States and 
Canada The questions treated in papers and discussions took a wide range, the newer 

shases of Church life and Church work, including missionary endeavour, social service, train- 
ng, and care of the young, evangelism international peace, recerying much attention Higher 
biblical criticism evoked expressions of acquiescence in ascertained results, although there. 
‘was an undercurrent of dissent Delegates from Great Bntain and Australasia had eathu 
siastic reports to make of the reaults of the consolidation of a number of branches An 
Ecumenical Methodist Commission, to act for the Methodism of the world in the interval of 
the decenmal Conferences, and especially to cultrvate a more intimate fellowship between the 
vanous branches, was created ports from the Eastern and Western Secttons showed that. 
Methodism in America has entered a period in which the rate of increase 1s lessening, while 
the British branches are encountering net losses The lai bodies of the United States 
have all gained in communicants since 1906, the Methodist Eptscopal reporting 3,293,526 in 
1912, the Methodist Episcopal Church, ith, 1,919 873 in 1912, the Methodist Protestant 
164,518, the Afnean Methocist Epsscopal, 620,234 the African M E Zion, $47,216 and the 
Colored M E , 234721 _Inall, the 17 bodies havea total of about 6,905,000 

The Baptist World Alliance held its second Congress in Philadelphia, in June 1911 
Delegates of the Northern, Southern, Colored and Free Baptist bodies of the United States 
and from the Baptist Churches of Canada, Great Britain, Russia and other countries of 
Europe, and from Afnca, Australta, and countnes of Asia were present The sessions were 
crowded, and great enthusiasm was evoked by the Russian delegation, who told of persecu- 
tion and progress and great opportunities ‘The Congress raised over $60,000 for a theolog- 
scal seminary in St Petersburg, and the Amencan Baposts agreed to mcrease the fund to 
$125 000 Rev R S MacArthur, DD, of New York, was elected President, and he 
sul uently visited Russia, dedicated a Baptist Tabernacle in St Petersburg and bought 

und for the Semmary The larger Baptist bodies of the United States are growing steadi- 

ly The Northern Baptists number about 1,176 000, the Southern 2,475,600 and the Colored 
over 1,912,000 A dozen other Baptist bodies bring the total up to about 5,894,000 

‘he Cony tional Churches have under consideration a plan for the co ordination of 
their benevolent societies and for changes in their national trienmal Council which would give 
41t administrative functions, with a permanent Secretary The denomsmation w growing 
moderately, having at the close of 1912 742,000 communicants 

The Disciples of Christ, notwithstanding the division of some years ago into two bodes, 
strow a healthy ch In this denomunation at the close of 1912 there were about 1,340,000 
comraumicants, ‘besides the 157,000 or more belonging to the conservative branch knowa as 
the Churches of Chnist. 
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The Evangelical Association and the United Evangelical Church have 184,866 members, 
the Friends (4 bodies) 124,216, the German Evangetical Synod 258,911, the United Brethren 
in Christ @ bodies) 320,960, the Reformed (4 bodies) 459,106. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church, \, 28 a eature for large city dioceses, has 
suffragan bishops, grows steadily. At the end of 1912 it had 970,451 communicants. 

The Presbyterian bodies show a steady growth in numbers and in finances. The North- 
ero Church has 1,368,150 communicants, the Southern 292,845, the United 139,617, and the 
Cumberland 120,000, The twelve bodies returned in 1912, 1,982,000 communicants. 

Jewish immigration adds about 70,000 to 75,000 anaually to the Jewish population in the 
United States, now about 2,000,000. Great activity in the organisation vl wocietion and in 
the prosecution of various lines of work characterises the denomination. 

‘he Lutheran Communion has an encouraging annual growth. Independently of the 
kindred Swedish Evangelical bodies (68,500) it has an aggregate of 2,353,702 communicants. 
It is developing steadily its missionary and other interests. Qf the general bodies the 
Synodical Conference has 807,693 communicants, the General Council 473,295, the General 
Synod 309,702, and the United Synod, South, 50,669. 

The grand total for all denominations in the United States, chiefly on the basis of the 
returns for 1912, rises above 36,675,000 members, including Christians, non-Christians and 
Jews. (Henry K. CaRrout.) 





PottricaL HisToRy 1909-12. 


During the administration of President Taft, which began in the spring of 1909, 
the tariff assumed 2 place of first importance in the work of Congress and in public 
discussion. Called into special session for the purpose of revising the 
pies Congress passed in August the Payne-Aldrich act. It was by no 
Tarirt 1909, eans a radical measure. There were some reductions in duties, as in 
the case of iron and steel, wood pulp and printing paper, and manufactures 
of leather; hides were placed on the free list. But there were also increases, notably in 
the finer grades of cotton and silk goods; and the woollen and sugar schedules, which 
had been the subjects of general criticism, remained virtually unchanged. Aside from 
such readjustments of the duties, the act had several notable features. It provided 
for free tgade between the United States and the Philippines (9.v.), with the exception 
that certain imports from the islands were to be limited in quantity; it erected a customs 
court of appeals to review the findings of the Board of General Appraisers; it established 
a minimum and maximum system under which the President was empowered to impose 
an additional 25% ad valorem upon imports from countries which should discriminate 
against American imports; and it levied an excise tax of one per cent upon the net 
income of corporations, The constitutionality of this tax was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in ror. Its imposition marks an advance in Federal contro! of corporations, 
entailing as it does supervision over annual accounts and business transactions, Con- 
gress also initiated an amendment to the Constitution which would permit the govern- 
ment to levy an income tax without apportioning it among the states according to 
population. Thirty-seven states had ratified the amendment! up to February 10913. 
It was officially proclaimed on February 25th. 
The tariff act also empowered the President to “ employ such persons as may be 
required ” in securing the information necessary to the execution of the maximum and 
minimum provisions. Under this vague authority he appointed a tariff 
Fhe Zartt ‘board for the purpose, among other things, of investigating the difference 
in the cost of production in the United States and abroad, since the Re- 
publican platform of 1908 had promised tariff revision on the basis of equalising this 
cost (see £, B. xxvii, 735a). He urged Congress to make the board permanent and to 
adopt the policy of revising the tariff schedule by schedule in accordance with the find- 
ings of the board. He did manage to secure annual appropriations for the board until 
1gta; but though the board made exhaustive reports upon the paper, wool, and 
gotton schedules, Congress gave little heed to them in framing its tariff measures, 


1The amendment becomes Article XVI of the Amendments ta the Constitution and 
reade: The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source detived, without apportionment among the several States, and without regard to 
any census or enumeration. 
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The passage of the Payne-Aldrich act marked a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Republican party. Nineteen Republicans had opposed this party measure in the 
House, seven in the Senate; and it was soon evident that their course was 
Lorre widely approved by the people, especially in the Middle West. It did not 
Tetrt ani, appear that any real attempt had been made to revise the tariff in accord- 
ance with the pledges of the party platform. The President failed to 
understand the temper of the country. He declared, on signing the bill, that it was a 
sincere effort to make a downward revision, and again, somewhat later, that it was 
“the best customs law that has ever been passed.” His attitude separated him from 
the progressive wing of the party, creating the impression that he had become domi- 
nated by reactionary influences. The breach became still wider when he laid before 
Congress, on January 26, 1911, a Reciprocity Agreement with Canada 
enaties which required legislative adoption by both countries. The agreement 
provided for the free exchange of all primary food products and a reduction 
of duties upon secondary food products and certain manufactured articles, The 
progressives denounced it as a discrimination against the farmer: he would receive no 
real relief from the extortions of American trusts while having to meet the competition 
of Canadian food-stuffs. Opposed by the progressives for one reason and by the 
high-tariff Republicans for another, the Tariff bill failed in the Senate; and though the 
President carried it through the Sixty-second Congress in the spring of ro1r, he had 
to rely mainly on the Democrats, His measure for reciprocity with Canada, with 
which he had expected to recover the prestige lost in 1909, still further irritated the 
Northern farmers. As a climax to this bitter disappointment the Canadian Parliament 
withheld its consent as a result of the election of 1911 (see Canana), the ever-present 
fear of absorption by a powerful neighbour weighing heavily in the decision. 
When the Sixty-second Congress convened in 1911 popular disapproval of the Taft 
administration was written large in the altered composition of the houses. The Demo- 
crats had a majority of sixty-seven in the House of Representatives and 
The Dome were only eleven votes below the majority in the Senate. For the first 
the tari, time in fourteen years they had broken Republican control of Congress, 
They had also wrested seven states from the Republicans, electing the 
governor in Maine for the first time in thirty years and in New York for the first time 
in eighteen. Since their campaign had been conducted on the tariff issue, they clearly 
had received a mandate to proceed with the work of revision. Led by Oscar W. Under- 
wood,' chairman of the committee of Ways and Means, and combining with the pro- 
gressive Republicans in the Senate, they carried through Congress in the special session 
of 19rt a “ farmers’ free list bill” (August 1) which removed the duties from certain 
manufactures and food products; 2 bill which made considerable reductions in the 
duties on wool and woollens; and a bill cutting in half the duties on cotton goods, All 
three the President vetoed, condemning them as “empirical and haphazard” and 
holding that Congress should not touch the wool schedule until it received the report 
of the tariff board. In 1912 he followed the same course, vetoing reductions in the 
wool, cotton, and metal schedules; and the Democrats could not command the neces- 
sary majority of two-thirds in the Senate to override the veto. The Senate, in fact, 
rejected House bills revising the chemical schedule and placing sugar on the free list. 
Though protesting indignantly, the Democrats were not sorry to have so definite an 
issue to present to the electorate in the presidential campaign. 
All through his administration President Taft vigorously enforced the Sherman 
anti-trust act which was passed in 18go to protect interstate commerce from restraint 


1 Underwood (b. 1862), a native of Kentucky and educated at the University of Virginia: 
had represented the 9th Alabama district in Congress, since 1895. He was chairman of the 


state tic cary gm committer which drafted the Gaye of Alabama adopted 
in 1901. In r911 We Seven in his weekly, 7 The Commoner, charged ‘that Underwood pre- 
vented the revioion of the steel and iron tariff schedules because he was interested in the 


iron industry in Alabama. Underwood denied this, and in spite of the lic break with 
Beran ee ee eee ee ee Heuse he be bad eosumed that year 
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and monopoly (see Z. B. xiv, 7138). On May 15, 1911, the Supreme Court gave a 
new interpretation to this act, distinguishing for the first time in a majority opinion 
between reasonable and unreasonable restraint. Chief Justice Edward D. 
Theta White! asserted the doctrine that combinations were illegal only when ex- 
ercising an unreasonable restraint upon trade or when their “‘ direct and 
necessary effect” was to stifle competition. Although Justice John M. Harlan sharply 
dissented from the opinion, pointing out that the court had expressly rejected the 
“rule of reason ” fifteen years befote, yet he joined his eight colleagues in decreeing 
the dissolution within 6 months of the Standard Oil Company (May 15) and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company (May 29). Shortly afterwards these great corporations dis- 
solved into their component parts. But the belief widely prevailed that their obedience 
to the court decree was only colourable. Justification of this view appeared in the suit 
which the government brought against the Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey and 
New York, August 29, 1912, charging conspiracy to ruin the business of the Pierce- 
Fordyce Oil Association of Texas and in the proof, adduced by proceedings in the 
state of Missouri, that control over the Waters-Pierce Company still rested with John 
D. Rockefeller and his associates of the Standard Oil, Among Republicans there now 
began to appear a definite cleavage of opinion as to the best methods of dealing with 
the trusts, President Taft wished to secure “ competition without monopoly,” He 
expressed satisfaction with the Sherman act, suggesting that amendments be adopted 
defining improper acts of restraint or monopoly as criminal offences. Mr. Roosevelt, 
on the other hand, regarded as chimerical the attempt to regulate trusts by means of a 
succession of Jawsuits. He wished to have an administrative commission which would 
supervise other interstate corporations very much as was elready being done in the 
case of railroads. This would preserve the advantages of large-scale production and 
give certainty to business, In the presidential campaign this question, though over- 
shadowed by the tariff issue, was much discussed. The Democrats, with their Jaissez- 
faire notigns, differed radically from Mr. Roosevelt, denouncing his scheme for a 
commission as state regulation of monopolies and emphasizing the function of the 
states in dealing with the problem. They also differed from Mr. Taft in wishing to 
reverse the interpretation which the court had placed upon the Sherman act. 
During 1910-12 important questions came to the front with respect to the control 
of railroads. In x91 the conflict between national and local authority became acute. 
By court decisions severe restrictions were placed upon the states. The 
Seatrle’ — Supreme Court held that the equipment of a railroad which conducts an 
interstate business comes exclusively under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, even in the case of cars moving entirely within the 
boundaries of a single state. The circuit court at St. Paul held invalid (April 21, rg11) 
a Minnesota law fixing the passenger rate at two cents a mile, the ground being that, 
while the law applied only within the state, it nevertheless discriminated against inter- 
state passengers who had to pay a higher rate. Against this decision, as &n encroach- 
ment upon state rights, the state governors protested on the occasion of their annual 
conference at Spring Lake, New Jersey, on September 12, rgxx. In April, 1912, when 
the case came before the Supreme Court on appeal, three of the governors presented 
briefs. The decision, which will have far-reaching effects, had not been handed down 
in February 1913. In rqro Congress adopted an amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce act. This extended the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
telegraph and telephone companies, increased its powers in fixing rates, created a com- 
merce court to review its orders, and authorised the President to create a board to 
investigate railroad capitalisation. The new Commerce Court proceeded, in a series 
of decisions, to override the Commission, only to have several of the decisions reversed 
in 1912 by the Supreme Court which criticised it for exceeding its powers. Public 
1 Edward Douglass White (b. 1845), a native of Louisiana, a Democrat, and a former 
Confederate soldier, had become a justice of the Supreme Court in 1894, and in Dec. 1910 
was appointed Chief-Justice. He had served in the U. S, Senate in 1891-94. 
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suspicion of the court was reflected in the refusal of Congress to authorise any grant 
for its maintenance until the President had twice returned the general appropriation 
bill for 1913 without his signature. Against one of the judges, Robert W. Archbald, who 
was charged with having vsed bis position to secure favours from litigants, impeach- 
ment proceedings were brought (see below). The Railroad Securities Commission 
reported in December 1911 that it would be impracticable to place the issue of railroad 
securities under Federal control; it recommended full publicity under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with power to make physical valuations. 
Almost from the beginning of the Taft administration its attitude toward the con- 
servation of natural resources was bitterly assailed. This was one of the chief circum- 
stances which alienated the progressive wing of the Republican party from 
Tho ne the President. In 1909 the Chief Forester, Gifford Pinchot,! attacked the 
sarvation good faith of Mr, Ballinger,? Secretary of the Interior, accusing him of being 
opposed to conservation and of supporting fraudulent claims to Alaskan 
coal lands. The charges were investigated by a Congressional committee. The 
majority report, laid before Congress in December, rgto, completely exonerated Mr. 
Ballinger as “a faithful and efficient public officer;” but, being dictated apparently by 
Partisan motives, the report had no substantial effect upon public opinion. On March 
6, 1911, Mr, Ballinger resigned, the victim, the President said, of “ one of the most 
unscrupulous conspiracies for the defamation of character that history can show.” He 
was succeeded by Walter L. Fisher? a pronounced conservationist. Nevertheless criti- 
cism of the land policy of the administration continued, in one case taking the form 
of unjustified imputations against the President and his brother in connection with the 
sale of land on Controller Bay, Alaska, to a coal-mining syndicate. See ALASKA. 
The principle of conservation may apply not only to natural resources, but also to 
the people themselves and to the processes of government. The phenomenal increase 
‘Esbews of labour legislation shows that men have come to realise the social peril of 
hegisiation, the old laisses-faire attitude. Down to rgrt only three states had enacted 
workmen’s insurance or compensation laws; and in two of these cases 
(Montana and New York) the courts, adhering to an ancient doctrine, held the acts 
unconstitutional as taking property without due process of law. In the past two years, 
on the other hand, fourteen states have taken action: Similarly, with reference to 
child labour, laws were passed in rgrt by thirty of the forty-one legislatures then in 
session, and the next year by eleven out of twenty. Among the other subjects covered in 
19x24 were: the reporting of industrial accidents and diseases, woman's labour, wages, 
and hours of labour. In Massachusetts a commission was established with power to 
establish wage boards in any industry in which it may appear that the wages received 
by women are insufficient to supply them with necessaries and maintain them in health; 
but the boards may simply recommend a minimum wage and publish the names of 


* Pinchot (b, 1865) graduated at Yale in 1889 and after studying forestry in Europe 
devoted himself to this subject, doing the first systematic forestry work in the United States 
at Biltmore, North Carolina, in 1892. He was Chief of the bureau of forestry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in 1898-1910 and then became president of the National Con- 
servation Association. In’1903 he became professor of forestry at Yale. He and hie 
brother Amos were deeply interested in radical reform movements and in the 1912 pres- 
idential campaign supported La Follette and then Roosevelt. He wrote much on forestry, 
including the article “Forests and Forestry” in the 11th edition of the E. B. 


1 Richard Achilles Ballinger (b. 1858), a native of Iowa, graduated at Williams College 
in 1884, practised law in Kankakee, is, New Decatur, Alabama, and Port Townsend 
and (after 1897) Seattle, Washinton, was mayor of Seattle, 1904-06, and Commissioner 
of the Federal General Land Ti ; and became Secretary of the Interior in 


President Taft’s cabinet March 4, & wrote on Community Property (1895) and 
edited and annotated the Codes and Statutes of Washington (1897). . 

4 Fisher was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, in 1862; studted at Marietta College, Ohio, 
and Hanover College, Indiana; was admitted to the bar in 1888; practised law in Chi 5 
where he was special traction counsel in 1906-11; and was an officer of the Conservation 
League of America, of the National Conservation Association, etc. 

«See separate state articles under Legislation and Government. 
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employers who refuse to adopt it. Federal legislation is notably increasing in volume. 
In 1912 the manufacture of poisonous phosphorus matches was prohibited (April 9) 
by an exercise of the taxing power; a commission established to examine into the 
relations between capital and labour; and the scope of the eight-hour and accident com- 
pensation laws applying to government employees enlarged. The welfare of wage- 
earners received unusual attention in the presidential campaign on account of the 
position accorded it in the platform of the Progressive party. 

The sentiment against intemperance has been growing rapidly in the United States, 
A systematic agitation has given wide publicity to the economic waste and the social 

evils which it entails. At this time, by state or local action, the sale of 
The liquor is prohibited in two-thirds of the whole country and among nearly 
ret half of the population. That the prohibition movement made no great 

progress and suffered no reverses in 1912 may be set down to the fact that 
it was a presidential year, and that the people were occupied with other questions, as 
may be seen from the losses of the Prohibition party in the :912 campaign, partly to the 
Progressives. In New York the members of the legislature, fearing to compromise 
themselves, made no concessions either to the liquor interests or to their opponents. 
In the November elections, however, the state of West Virginia went “dry” by a 
large majority (92,342). It is also worthy of mention that several railroads in Pennsyl- 
vania, urged by the anti-saloon league of that state, discontinued serving drinks on 
their dining cars; that in Illinois (g.v.) certain railways did the same thing because of 
local prohibition; and that the Southern Pacific Railroad began the construction of 
recreation houses along its lines with the idea of keeping its employees away from the 
saloons. The new movement in politics which looks to the elimination of the boss 
and his corrupt affiliations will help the prohibition cause. Hitherto the control which 
the bosses have exercised over the government, and the liquor men over the bosses, has 
resulted in a general defiance of the law and # popular saying that “ prohibition does 
not prohibit.” It is also true that under Federal law liquor may be shipped from‘ wet” 
states into “dry” states and that the state authority may assume jurisdiction over 
it only when the original package (see E. B. xx, 273) has been broken or its contents 
have left the hands of the consignee. In February 1913 2 bill to do away with this 
immunity was vetoed by President Taft, but was immediately passed over his veto. 

Health laws are another phase of conservation. Not only have the states been 
seriously backward in legislation, but enforcement has been still more lax, Unfortu- 

nately the great hope which was placed in the Federal Pure Food and Drugs 
Pratectiaa act of r906 has not been altogether realised, By a decision of the Supreme 
health. Court, May 29, 1911 (U.S. . Johnson), it was held that extravagant claims 

might be made for worthless patent medicines without any contravention 
of the act. Apparently the Secretary of Agriculture was not in sympathy with its 
strict enforcement. The intrigues against Dr. H. W. Wiley,’ chief of the bureau of 
chemistry, attracted public attention in 191z. When he resigned (March 15, 1912), 
he announced that conditions in the department made it impossible for him to remain. 
There was a general feeling that the President should have intervened to eliminate the 
influences which drove Dr. Wiley out. 

+ Harvey Washington Wiley was born in Kent, Indiana, in 1844; graduated at Hanover 
College in 1867, Indiana Medical College in 1871’and Harvard in 1875. He taught Latin 
and Greek in Butler College, Indianapolis, in 1868-70; from 1874 to 1883 was state chemist 
of Indiana and professor of chemistry in Purdue University; and from 1883 to 1912 was chief 
chemist of the U.S, Department of Agriculture. His opposition to the use of benzoate of 
soda as a food preservative aroused the hostility of certain food packers, and a chemistry 
board (of experts) was appointed which disa with him in regard to the injurious effects 
of this preservative. On july 13, 1911, the Attorney-General recommended Wiley's dismissal 
on the ground that he had employed at a rate higher than the legal per diem a consulting 
expert, H. H. Rusby. President Taft sustained Dr. Wiley im a letter of Sept. 15, 1911. 

i ssi0n iled that the incident yas the outgrowth of a personal quarrel between Dr. 









Wiley and G. P, McCabe, solicitor and member of the personnel of the Dept. Dr. 
Wiley! was succeeded in December igtz by Dr. Cari L. Alsberg. 
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The public conscience has also been much exercised over the prevalence of prostitu- 
tion. In a number of cities careful investigations have been made, notably in Chicago 
where a commission has reported that there are more than a thousand houses of ill- 
fame with an income of $16,000,000. Congress, in 1910, passed a law which makes the 
transportation of women for immoral purposes a felony. Half the states have passed 
laws to combat the “ White Slave ” traffic, 

Conservation in government is efficiency, This has been notoriously lacking in the 
United States. For example, it was stated by Senator Aldrich that the loose methods 

of the Federal government wasted $300,000,000 every year. To remedy 
Omacamest this, President Taft appointed in December 1910 an Economy and 

Efficiency Commission, which investigated the organisation and accounting 
systems of the departments. One of their recommendations, that the President should 
submit an annual budget to Congress, met with anything but a kindly reception among 
those numerous Congressmen who profit politically by the wasteful diversion of public 
moneys. Accordingly, in 1912, they reduced the salaries of the commissioners and 
provided in another bill that only the usual departmental estimates should be sub- 
mitted. President Taft, however, took a different view of his powers; and he made 
known his intention of sending his budget to Congress at the opening of the regular 
session. (See Finance above.) He showed the same commendable zeal in the improve- 
ment of the civil service. In several messages he urged that practically the entire 
Federal service, with the exception of the cabinet officers and their assistants, should be 
placed in the competitive classified list; and in October, ror2, he classified all unclassified 
fourth-class post-masters and in December many skilled labourers in’ navy-yards, 
By courageous use of the veto he prevented Congress from limiting the civil service 
tenure to seven years. Throughout the country there were marked advances in civil 
service reform during 1912, not only in the adoption of the merit system, but in the 
recognition of the importance of taking higher administrative officers out of politics. 
Not less worthy of notice is the founding of numerous legislative reference bureaus and 
bureaus of municipal research. In New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and other 
large cities the methods of public accounting have been transformed; and the most 
modern business practices have been introduced into the departments. 

The increased efficiency of the Federal government is illustrated by the fact that 
the chronic deficit in the post-office department ! has been stopped and that Congress 
Changes ta has been willing to entrust new functions to it. In 1910, a system of 
fiePost- postal savings banks was established (see £. B. xxii, 196), such post-offices 
Office as a board of trustees may indicate paying two per cent on deposits of 
Departments trom $1 to $500, or giving in exchange for the deposits government bonds 
which bear two and a half per cent interest. The trustees may place moneys in state 
and national banks under guarantee of certain prescribed securities. Put gradually 
into operation, the system has worked splendidly. In May ror2 a limited parcel post 
for rural and city delivery routes was established, effective January 1, 1913. The 
maximum weight is eleven pounds; and the charges, beginning with five cents for the 
first and one cent for each additional pound, vary with the distance. A large discretion 
in modifying the original regulations is left with the Postmaster-General acting under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Agitation for the parcel post 
has been largely due to the excessive charges made by the express companies. In 
July, 19x2, however, the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered a reduction of about 
fifteen per cent, particularly affecting parcels under twelve pounds. 

‘A few phases of American foreign relations deserve attention. In August 1972, as 

1 improvements in this department were due to the postmaster-general, Frank 
Harris Hitches {br 1867) who graduated at Harvard i 169 wae admitted to the bar 
in 1894, and was Ist assistant postmaster- ia 1905-08. le managed Taft's presiden- 
tial campaign in 1908 and was chairman of the Republican National Committee in 1908-09. 
Hitchcock’ efforts to increase postal rates on periodicals brought on him and on the admin- 
istration the sharp criticism of many and influential periodicals. The introduction of 
the parcel-post system was opposed by the powerful express companies. 
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the result of suggestions made by President Taft, general arbitration treaties betweea 
the United States on the one side and Great Britain and France on the other were 
signed at Washington. Questions of national honour were brought with- 
ie" in the scope of the treaties; all “ justiciable ” disputes which could not be 
settled by diplomacy were to be submitted to the Hague Tribunal or 
some other body. In some quarters the treaties were regarded as heralding the dawn 
of universal peace; in others as a dangerous step in advance of public opinion, likely to 
breed friction and misunderstandings. Mr. Roosevelt opposed them. The Senate 
committee on Foreign Relations asserted that they would rouse into malign and danger- 
ous activity a series of disputes now happily set at rest. Amendments were adopted in 
1912 which left the Senate free in each case to determine whether the matter were 
justiciable or not, and which altogether excluded from arbitration under the treaty the 
alleged indebtedness of the states and other questions. Thus devitalised, the treaties 
remained unratified, - 
In the autumn of ror2 a controversy arose with England which remained unsettled 
at the end of the year, but seemed likely to raise the question of arbitration in a concrete 
form, The matter at issue depended upon the interpretation of the Hay- 
Panama, Pauncefote treaty. Congress passed on August 16, 1912, a bill providing 
for the government and regulating the use of the Panama Canal. The 
bill empowered the President to fix and alter tolls, admitted free of tolls American 
ships engaged in the coastwise trade, gave the Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ity to exclude ship lines financially affiliated with railroads, and admitted to free registry 
under the American flag foreign-built ships owned exclusively by Americans. The 
English government protested while the bill was before Congress, urging that a subsidy 
calculated especially with reference to the use of the canal would not be in accordance 
with treaty obligations, and that it would be impossible to frame regulations for the 
exemption of ships in the coast-wise trade which would not constitute a preference to 
Americanshipping and therefore an infraction of the Hay-Pauncefotetreaty. President 
Taft, however, signed the bill. Opinion in the United States was sharply divided both 
on the question itself and on the procedure adopted; but without doubt a large part of 
the American people held either that, as the President believed, the terms of the treaty 
were being observed or that the circumstances attending the construction of the canal 
were so different from those contemplated in the treaty that the treaty itself should be 
regarded as having practically lapsed. 
American relations with the Latin-American Republics have been complicated by 
revolutionary movements in Mexico, Nicaragua, Cuba, and elsewhere. So serious did 
the disturbances become in Mexico during the early part of rrr, that an 
Latins army of 20,000 was for a time mobilised on the frontier to prevent viola- 
sseree" tion of neutrality and protect American interests, should occasion arise. 
Again, a year later, several regiments had to be despatched to patrol the 
border; and in September 1912, when armed bands of revolutionists came into conflict 
with the troops on American soil, the situation became exceedingly critical. Only the 
forbearance of President Taft saved the country from the perils of intervention. In 
‘May 1912 several hundred marines were hurried’ to Cuba, where a negro insurrection 
had assumed serious proportions. But again intervention proved unnecessary, Pres- 
ident Gomez showing himself able to suppress the rebels. In October marines were 
landed in Santo Dominge to protect the customs houses, some of which had been seized 
by revolutionists. The collection of the customs revenue on that island has been super- 
vised by agents of the United States Government for the past five years. In order to 
restore the finances of Honduras and Nicaragua in the same way President Taft nego- 
tiated treaties with them in 1921, under which the United States would make arrange- 
ments for a loan, supervise the customs service, and apply a certain part of the receipts 
to the payment of the foreign debt. Although the Senate refused to ratify the treaties, 
some of their provisions were carried out informally, an American being placed in charge 
af the Nicaraguan customs and a considerable loan being made by American bankers, 
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During the summer of 1912, 2,500 marines were sent to Nicaragua to protect the lives 
and property of Americans; they took part in several engagements. 
In December roxx the treaty of 1832 with Russia was abrogated because of the 
refusal to give proper recognition to the passports of American Jews in Russia. 
The high cost of living has naturally led to demands for increased wages and to 
labour disturbances throughout the country. Acts of violence attended many of the 
strikes. Early in 1912 some 25,000 operatives employed in the mills of 
rood Lawrence, Massachusetts, left work on account of @ reduction in wages 
asco following the passage of a state law which limited the hours of labour. 
The strike ended with the concession of higher wages, but not before the 
militia had been ordered out and some bloodshed had occurred. In this struggle the 
operatives were led by a new organisation known as the Industrial Workers of the 
World. ‘This organisation, though it has been in the public eye little except in rorr-12, 
dates further back. Its prototypes were the Knights of Labor, the Western Federation 
of Miners which struck in Idaho in 1899, the American Railway Union, which carried 
through the great railway strike of 1894, and, in form, the United Mine Workers. 
Each of these attempted to unite all the workmen, skilled and unskilled, in an industry. 
As a result of a conference of six active labour leaders in the autumn of 1904, the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, with Debs of the American Railway Union and Haywood 
of the Western Federation of Miners, attempted to organise the workers of all industries, 
and in January 1905 published an Industrial Union Manifesto. There was a serious 
split in the Industrial Workers of the World, in 1906, when the radicals broke with the 
officials, whom they accused of too great canservatism but who kept control of the 
organisation. The Goldfield strike of 1907-08 (see E. B. xii, 210) centered about the 
LW.W. In 1909 there was another schism; Daniel De Leon (b. 1852), a member of 
the Knights of Labor in 1888-95 and a leader in the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance 
from 1895 to its fusion (t905) with the I.W.W., founded an “indirect” (or political) 
action branch with headquarters at Detroit, which is very different from 
Indortrfal the direct action policy of the Chicago School. There is the bitterest 
of the World. feeling between the two branches,—almost as strong as their enmity to 
the trades unions. The Detroit branch nearly coincides with the Socialist 
Labor party, of which also De Leon is the leader. The Chicago branch would probably 
have amounted to little had not William D. Haywood been disowned early in 1908 
{after his acquittal on the charge of murdering Governor Steunenberg) by the West- 
ern Federation of Miners. He thereupon devoted himself to the IL.W.W. In 1909 
the organisation engineered the McKees Rocks (Penn.) strike of the workers of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company including 16 nationalities, where success was largely 
due, as in 1912 in Lawrence, Massachusetts (g.v.), to the arousal of public sympathy, 
partly because of gross errors of the authorities in dealing with the trouble. In 
1911-12 the workers campaigned for “free speech” in Oregon and California (g.v.). 
There are two national unions, the Textile and the Lumber, affiliated with the 
I.W.W., and its appeal has been to the lower paid and more unskilled workman, the 
newer immigrant, and—in its free speech propaganda on the Pacific Coast—to the 
tramp. The basic principles of the 1.W.W. are that “the working class and the em- 
ploying class have nothing in common” and that between them a struggle must go 
on, through the organisation of all the members of all industries if necessary, until 
capitalism is overthrown and the wage system abolished. It considers a strike 2 
mere incident in a prolonged warfare, to be followed, when strikers return to work, 
by “ sabotage,” ie., idling at work, the British “ ca’ canny,” and various ingenious 
methods of spoiling the machinery, business, market, etc., of the capitalist employer. 
The question of right and wrong is not to be considered. No agreements with an 
employer are sought and none are final. 
The dynamiting work of the McNamaras and their associates (see Catzrornia and 
Inprana) was done, not by members of the I.W.W., but by officials of unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor which the I.W.W. has always opposed. 
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In the American Socialist party, the leaders Debs and Haywood were founders of 
the L.W.W. Besides Haywood, two other members of the Executive Committee were 
in sympathy with the I.W.W.; but the other four, Victor Berger (former Congressman 
from Wisconsin), John Spargo, the author, Morris Hillquit, the historian of Socialism, 
and Job Harriman, late candidate for mayor of Los Angeles, were opposed to it. 

In the 1912 convention of the American Federation of Labor at Toledo, Ohio, on 
November 20, delegates from the United Mine Workers introduced, and those from the 
Western Federation of Miners supported, a resolution approving industrial organisation, 
the scheme of the I.W.W. The resolution was defeated two to one, but it is important 
to note that there is a movement of some strength in this craft organisation for a 
genera) industrial organisation of the I.W.W. type, which the Federation has always 
opposed. The L.W.W. has six publications at the present time. It has “ National 
administrations ” in Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

Dissatisfaction with the economic conditions in the country and with the failure 
of the great political parties to face them seriously has greatly strengthened the Socialists. 

In rg10 they cast 605,000 votes, a gain of neatly 200,000 over 1908; and 
pepe in rgtz the Socialist vote for president was large (about 896,000), 
anions, although the new Progressive party made its appeal on a somewhat so- 

cialistic programme. In rorx they had ‘392 elected officials, including 
the first socialist Congressman, Victor Berger (defeated in 1912), 18 legislators in five 
states, 32 mayors (including Emil Seidel of Milwaukee and G. B. Lunn of Schenectady), 
and 341 minor officials. On the other hand, the Socialist Labor party, with much 
more radical principles, has steadily diminished in popular strength.! The trade unions 
have been increasing in number and in membership. The American Federation of 
Labor had, at the end of 1912, an enrollment of 1,841,268; and, during the year, 260 
certificates of affiliation had been issued to unions. Injury was done to the labour 
cause in 1911, however, by the discovery that numerous dynamiting outrages had been 
planned gnd executed by men connected with the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Ironworkers (see CALrroRNIA; INDIANA). 

These outrages, extending over two years, culminated in the loss of 21 lives by the 
destruction of the Los Angeles Times building in October 1910. Their purpose was 

to discourage the use of non-union materials and the employment of non- 


The union labour. Ortie McManigal, who turned state’s evidence, James B. 
cue McNamara, and J. J. McNamara, secretary of the Association, were 


indicted. The American Federation of Labor, warmly espousing their 
cause, collected a large sum of money for the defence and placed a committee in charge. 
In December rgr11 before the tedious process of selecting the jury had been completed 
the McNamaras confessed. They were sentenced to imprisonment for life and for 
fifteen years respectively, ‘Their attorney, Clarence Darrow, was afterwards brought 
to trial for attempting to bribe a prospective juror, but acquitted; at the end of 1912 
he was awaiting trial on another similar charge. As 2 sequel to the McNamara case 
forty-five officials or former officials of the Association were brought to trial at Indianap- 
olis in October, 1912, upon the charge of conspiracy to transport explosives from state 
to state upon passenger trains. One of the defendants pleaded guilty. As the trial 
advanced, there was unfolded a remarkable story of criminal machinations, and event- 
ually a verdict was returned for the prosecution. 
During the past two or three years the growing alertness of public opinion has been 
illustrated by the exposure of political corruption in all parts of the country and in the 
electorate as well as in the government service. One of the most disturb- 
Pout». ing revelations occurred in Adams county, Ohio, where, largely on 
the testimony of political workers who turned state’s evidence, more 
than a quarter of the electorate were convicted of selling their votes. They were 
sentenced to a fine and disfranchisement for five years. Judge Blair, who conducted 
1The vote for Reimer, Socialist Labor candidate for president in 1912, was less than 
40,000, ‘ 
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the inquiry, declared that similar conditions prevailed in other parts of Ohio and in 
neighbouring states. In the same year, 1931, detectives employed by a citizens’ com- 
mittee found evidence which led to the indictment of nineteen members of the Ohio 
legislature on charges of accepting bribes, and up to the end of rgr2 the sergeant-at- 
arms and one senator had been convicted. In Hinois (g.v.) the confession of several 
members of the legislature indicated that William Lorimer had been elected to the 
United States Senate in r909 by the use of bribery; and for over two years progressives 
of both the leading parties made a determined effort to have the election invalidated. 
The Senate first decided in March, 1911, that there was no evidence to connect Lorimer 
with the bribery, and that, even without the votes known to be tainted, he had been 
elected by the proper majority. This decision was generally regarded as a set-back for 
the cause of clean government. In deference to public protests and in view of the dis- 
closure of new evidence the case was reopened. In May, 1912, the investigating com- 
mittee reported once more in favour of Lorimer; but two months later the Senate voted 
to unseat him. Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin (¢.0.), who admitted spending more 
than $100,000 in his primary campaign, was allowed to keep his place. Instances of 
municipal corruption have been revealed in Detroit, Pittsburg, New York, and other 
cities. In New York (see New York), the murder of a gambler who was about to 
expose the system of police graft led to the indictment of four “ gunmen ” for the actual 
shooting, and of a police lieutenant named Charles Becker as the instigator of the crime. 
Jn trials which were remarkable for the absence of the usual delays and technical 
rulings, Becker was convicted in October, 1912, and the four gunmen in November. 
An investigation of the police administration, conducted by the board of aldermen, 
disclosed some facts of a disquieting nature; and the mayor, by way of a counterblast, 
charged members of the board with corruption in the granting of licences. 

While the probity of judges is not often impugned in the American press, it is well 
enough known that they sometimes pay large sums for their nomination, and 

that their decisions sometimes show a tender regard for corporations. 
Soqupdog Recently thecourts have been criticised with unusual freedom. Mr. Roosevelt 
has been chiefly instrumental in directing public sentiment against the 
corrupt or merely obscurantist action of certain courts in erecting constitu- 
tional barriers to the enactment of necessary social legislation. Surely it is 
pertinent to ask why the court of appeals in New York should be allowed to prevent 
the legislature from enacting an employers’ liability Jaw such as the Supreme Court 
of the United States has declared valid under the “ due process of law ” clause of the 
Federal Constitution. In 1912 two Federal judges were involved in scandals. The 
House of Representatives presented to the Senate, in July, articles of impeachment 
against Judge Robert W. Archbald (b. 1848) of the commerce court, the charges relating 
generally to business transactions with railroad companies at times when the companies 
were litigants before his court or the Interstate Commerce Commission. The trial 
before the Senate began in December ror2 and he was found guilty early in rgr3.. The 
House also investigated the conduct of Cornelius Hanford, a district judge in the state 
of Washington, who was charged with “ a long series of corrupt and unlawful decisions ” 
and with being guilty of intemperance. Threatened with impeachment, he resigned. 
The public are also showing increasing impatience with the delays of justice and the 
technicalities of procedure. The widespread recognition of this evil will undoubtedly 
bring substantial reforms within the next few years. Congress, however, has as yet 
made no response to the demands which the President has frequently made for legisla- 
tion upon this subject. Late in 1912 the Federal Supreme Court made important 
changes in its rules of procedure. 

The existence of corruption is coming to be recognised as one of the chief obstacles 
to social and political advancement. The men who have felt this most strongly, believ- 
ing that the sinister alliance between business and politics must be terminated and 
that the people must resume control of the government, have been styled “ progressives.” 
There have been progressives within both the Republican and Democratic parties; 
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but the movement within the Republican party is more interesting because it led to 
a definite political schism in 912 and the formation, under Mr. Roosevelt's leadership, 

of a new National Progressive party, The creed of the insurgent or pro- 
Rise of te gressive Republicans was not well understood at first, even by themselves. 
Progressives. But, early in 1911, Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr., of Oregon (see OREGON), 

with Senator Robert M. LaFollette (b. 1855) of Wisconsin (see Wiscon- 
srn) and various radical members of both Houses of Congress, formed the National 
Progressive Republican League. It formulated a definite programme and gave co- 
herence to the aims of the progressives. The essential feature of that programme 
was popular control of the government; and this it designed to establish by various 
methods. 

It advocated the direct primary. Either by mandatory or by optional laws or else 
by party rule the system has, in some form, made its way into all but half a dozen of 
Thediece the States, sweeping away the old nominating conventions and substitut- 
pity ing an election within each party. The object is to eliminate the boss, to 

bring the plain citizen into participation, and to let the voice of the majority 
govern in the choice of candidates. Names are placed upon the primary ballots by 
petition, although in some states {as New York) the party committees may make 
designations and have them appear under the party emblem. It cannot be said that 
experience has demonstrated the superiority of this plan over the simpler arrangements 
which prevail in Canada and England. The number of signatures required for the 
petition and the limited time allowed for circulating it sometimes handicap poorer men 
or men who are not backed by an active organisation. It is also true that where a man 
must make a declaration of party affiliation in order to enter the primary, the secrecy 
of the ballot is impaired, and where no test is exacted, the primaries may be flooded by 
voters from other parties. But whatever the defects, it has at least met with popular 
approval; and it has enabled the people, in striking instances, to drive out the disrepu- 
table eleraent and assume control. 

The selection of the presidential candidate of the party has come within the scope 
of the direct primary. In 1gr0 Oregon took the lead in prescribing the choice of 

delegates to the national convention by that method. A considerable 
Preaiéentia! number of the other states followed suit; and in their platform of rg12 the 
a Mee, Democrats arranged for the holding of primaries for the choice of delegates 

and national committeemen even where there were no state laws providing 
for them. It was in Oregon also that voters were first permitted to express their 
choice for President directly. So keen was the interest in the primary campaign of 
1912 within the Republican party, that thirteen other states—all but one of them in 
the North—provided for the presidential preference vote, legislation which had a de- 
cisive effect upon the future of the Republican party. There are objections to this 
plan. The delegates would be morally bound to vote as a unit in accordance with the 
expressed will of the majority in the state; and the unit rule in national conventions 
promotes deadlocks and boss control. Senator Albert Baird Cummins of Iowa (sec 
Towa), therefore introduced into Congress a bill establishing a national presidential 
preference primary; but it met with scanty support. As the new practice spreads, na- 
tional conventions will do little more than register the popular verdict. 

The Progressives also advocated the direct election of United States senators as 
against the present system of choice by the state legislatures. This would improve the 

personnel of the Senate and save the legislatures from prolonged deadlocks; 
but it would also have the disadvantage of strengthening the Senate and 
thus accentuating the dispersion of power in the American system of 
government. The reluctance of Congress to initiate the necessary amend- 
ment to the Constitution has led to the adoption under state law of practices which 
actually violate the spirit of the Constitution. By the rules of the Democratic party 
throughout the South, and by statute in eight Northern states, a moral obligation rests 
upon the members of each party in the legislature to vote for the party candidate success- 


Direct aloo 
Hon of U.S. 
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ful in the primaries. Ten Northern states have adopted the “ Oregon plan,” under 
which each candidate for the state legislature must stipulate whether he will follow 
implicitly the popular choice for senator expressed in the general election. Thus in 
1909 the Republican legislature in Oregon felt constrained to choose a Democrat. 
In response to the general demand, a resolution providing for the popular election of 
Senators was brought into the Senate in July, 1911. Apparently in the hope that the 
measure thus amended would be beaten by Democratic votes, an amendment was 
adopted giving the national government supervision over such elections. The Southern- 
ers took alarm, fearing the enfranchisement of the negro. But though they managed 
to defeat the resolution twice in 1911, they accepted it in 1912 believing that the 
Federal government would not assert its right to control the elections. This proposed 
17th amendment was ratified by Massachusetts, May 22, Arizona, June 3, and Min- 
nesota, June 12, 1912, and by several states early in 1913. 
A determined effort is also being made to prevent the lavish use of money in the 
elections, especially the money of corporations, which not infrequently subsidise both 
the leading parties in order to make doubly sure of favourable consideration 
Corrupt afterwards. The legislation on the subject is, for the most part, very recent. 
a The Federal law of 1907 prohibits all corporations from assisting candidates 
for national office and all corporations chartered by the United States from 
making any campaign contribution whatever; the law of 1910 requires publicity in the 
case of expenditures made by individuals and organisations which take part in the 
Federal election campaign in two or more states; and the law of r9rr requires publication 
of the accounts of candidates for Federal office before and after the primaries and 
elections, and limits to $10,000 and $5,000 respectively the amounts which candidates 
for the Senate and the House may spend personally. More than three-quarters of 
the states have passed campaign publicity laws. Of these 21 prohibit corporations 
from contributing, and require the publication of accounts after the primaries as well 
as after the election. About the same number of states limit the amount of expen- 
ditures, either by fixing a definite maximum for each office or a percentage of the first 
year’s salary or a sum varying with the number of votes cast for the office in the last 
election, The Wisconsin law of rgx1 is considered very complete. In conformity with 
the most approved tendency it enumerates the purposes for which expenses may be 
incurred, instead of merely forbidding, as state laws used to do, certain specified acts 
such as intimidation and bribery. Candidates and their agents must both file itemised 
statements. An interesting feature is the publicity pamphlet, published by the state 
and sent to all voters, in which candidates may print their biographies and indicate 
the policies for which they stand. 
None of the reform ideas promise more for the improvement of American politics 
than the Short Ballot principle. The multiplication of elective offices which took place 
toward the middle of the nineteenth century has overburdened and con- 
Payshort fused the voter, making him accept the straight party ticket without con- 
sidering the merits of the candidates. Some of the primary ballots in 
New York in 1912 were fourteen feet long. It is now proposed to strike at the power 
of the political boss and the political machine by placing in the hands of the voter a 
ballot which he can mark more simply and intelligently. In state government the 
tendency is to bring the administrative officers directly under the control of the gov- 
ernor, thus centring executive responsibility and power. California has eliminated 
two officers from the elective list; Illinois, Ohio, and New York are expected to follow 
suit, A beginning has also been made toward the reform of county government along 
the same lines. The short ballot idea was endorsed by the three leading candidates 
for president in 1912. The idea has won its chief success, however, in the adoption of 
what is known as commission government. Up to the end of rgr2 more than 200 
cities in thirty-four states had substituted for the mayor and council a small board 
elected on a general ticket and wielding both executive and legislative power. Recently 
two large cities, New Orleans and St. Paul, have adopted this form of government. 
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Whether or not the small board will be permanently retained, respect for two cherished 
American theories has been seriously impaired—the election of both political and 
administrative officers, and the separation of executive from legislative power. 
In view of the attitude taken toward the question in the campaign of 1912, woman 
suffrage may be regarded as another of the Progressive principles. Presumably it has 
a bearing upon the movement for the uplifting of politics, Down to 1912 
Wimes, Women enjoyed a limited suffrage, chiefly in relation to the schools, in 
twenty-three states, and full suffrage in Colorado, Idaho, California, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. In that year proposed constitutional amendments 
conferring the privilege were defeated in Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, but ratified 
in Arizona, Kansas and Oregon. The nine suffrage states cover about a quarter of 
the entire Union and contain nearly three million women of voting age. During the 
presidential campaign the National Progressive party incorporated a woman suffrage 
plank in its platform; in five states all the parties did so, 
The direct primary, the corrupt practices acts, and other reforms are calculated to 
improve the quality of public officers. A process of rehabilitation is going forward. 
~ But meanwhile state legislatures and even executive officers, far from 
es eteative, enjoying prestige, are viewed popularly with a profound distrust. ‘This is 
Tidreesg, shown not only in the marked tendency to restrict their powers, but 
also in the assumption by the people of a more immediate share in govern- 
ment. No political phenomenon of the time is more significant than the spread of the 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. Under the Initiative, measures may be submitted 
to popular vote on the petition of a varying proportion of the voters (usually eight or 
ten per cent); under the Referendum, statutes passed by the legislature may be sub- 
jected to a popular vote upon the petition of a smaller proportion of the voters; under 
the Recall, the plebiscite may be invoked to determine if the people wish to remove a 
particular official and to effect such removal. In 1912 the Initiative and Referendum 
were adopted in Ohio, Mississippi, Nebraska, and Washington, thus making a total 
of fifteen states which employ this method of direct legislation. Three other states 
have partial systems; Wisconsin and North Dakota will vote upon the question in 1914. 
The Recall has not spread so widely. Oregon adopted it in 1908, California in 1911, 
Arizona and Washington in 1912. North Dakota and Wisconsin will decide in r914 
whether or not to adopt it. In Oregon, California, and Arizona the recall extends even 
to judges. Conservative men have denounced this as a fatal impairment of judicial 
independence. When, in rgrz, Arizona (q.2.) applied for admission to statehood, the 
veto of President Taft forced the provision for the recall of judges out of the constitu- 
tion, but, on acquiring statehood, Arizona took the first opportunity to restore it. In 
view of the reactionary decisions which the courts have so often given, and of the political 
power which they wield in interpreting general clauses of the constitution, the demand 
for a popular check upon them has increased. Mr. Roosevelt suggested in 1912 the 
recall of judicial decisions! instead of the recall of judges, the people being allowed by 
plebiscite to determine whether a statute, pronounced invalid, should nevertheless 
become law under the state police power. This proposal appears to many to preserve 
judicial independence and open the way for social legislation. 
The rapid progress in the adoption of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall 
illustrates the growing impatience with constitutional restrictions and with “ the check 
and balance system.” There is no country in the world of Western civilisa- 
The decay tion where so many obstacles are raised as in the United States to the enact- 
» Ment of social legislation. Not only must executive and legislature agree, 
but the courts must consent to an interpretation of the supreme law which 
will recognise the validity of an Act. Now, although the votaries of popular govern- 
ment will not admit it, their proposals are destined to work a fundamental change in 
American institutions. Not that the legislature will be supplanted; experience in 


1 In 1912 Colorado adopted a constitutional amendment for a popular recall of decisions 
by the state supreme court that laws were unconstitutional. 
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Oregon has shown that the radicals are really bent on rehabilitating the legislature 
But the distinction between constitutional and statutory law, which 1s a umque feature 
of the American system, 1s bound to break down Already state constitutions have 
lost m substance, in many states, the character of constitutional law, they have become 
little more than bundles of statutes distingmshed from other statutes only m name. 
The distinctron m method of adoption 1s also breaking down, under the Imtiative and 
Referendum in several states precisely the same method may be followed m amending 
the constitution or in passing ordinary laws Will the judges care to say, especially 
with the Recall looming ahead, that a statute adopted directly by the people yesterday 
must give way to some vague provisions of the so-called fundamental law adopted a 
generation ago? 

‘The effect of the popular propaganda was abundantly seen in the pnmary campaign 
for the presidential nommation As delegates to the convention were to be chosen by 
The peve direct vote m a considerable number of states, and as a presidential pref- 
convention erence pnmary had been established in twelve of them, the vanous aspirants 
brag of both parties showed a deference to public opimion quite unusual at such 

z an early stage in the campaign To an unprecedented extent they travelled 
about the country making speeches, enormous quantities of Lterature were circulated, 
money was spent with as much profusion as in the regular election campaigns This was 
mainly due to the contest for control of the parties by conservatives and progressives. 
Senator LaFollette had come forward m December, 1911, as the progressive candidate 
against President Taft, but following his temporary collapse in February, the governors 
of seven states united successfully in urging Mr Roosevelt”to accept the progres- 
stve leadersmp It was felt that he alone could have good prospect of defeating the 
President for the nomination and of saving the party from disaster in the election 
By the Democrats and by the conservative Republicans he was assailed for ignoring 
the tradition that the presidency should not be held by any man for more than two 
terms and he was charged with ignoring a specific pledge (differently interpreted by 
Mr Roosevelt and his opponents), made by Mr Roosevelt in 1904, upon being 
elected to the presidency, that he would under no circumstances accept a renomination— 
meaning, according to his followers, that he would not accept a nomination in 1908 
That these attacks carried little weight with the people was evident from the fact 
that Roosevelt secured the great majority of those delegates who were elected directly, 
and completely outdistanced Taft in the preference vote The latter denounced the 
progtessives as “ emotionalists and neurotics,” who would “ hurry us into a condition 
which would find no parallel except in the French Revolution” With Mr Roosevelt he 
had a bitter exchange of personalities, and some thought that his participation yn the 
campaign had impaired the dignity of the presidential office Within the Democratic 
party the prominent candidates were Oscar W Underwood, leader of his party in the 
House of Representatives, Speaker Chamo Clark,? a man of great popularity rather 
than of intellectual distinction, Governo. Judson Harmon * of Oluo, and Governor 


1 But see OREGON for the proposed (but defeated) constitutional amendment for a one 
chamber legislature 


Champ Clark was born in Anderson county Kentucky March 7, 1850. studied at 
Kentucky University, Bethany College and Cincinnats Law School, was president of Mar- 
shall College, West hy mia, 1n_ 1873-74, and was admitted to the bar in 1875, practising 
after 1880 im Bowhng Green Musou He was 2 Democratic represeatative in Congress 
in 1889-91, 1893-95 and since 1897 berng minority. of IN 1907-11 anc oming speaker 
im 1911” In 190g he was permanent chairman of the Democratic National Convention. 


+ Harmon was born near Cincinnati on February $, 1846, the son of a Baptist minister 
of New England descent He graduated at Denison Umveraity, Granville, in 1866, and at 
the Cincinnati Law School in 1869 He was judge of the superior court of Cincinnati in 
1878-88, attorney-general 1n Cleveland s cabinet from June 8, 1895, to March 5, 1897, and 
governor of Ohio since 1909 In October 1896 he argued the first great anti-trust case, the 
Trans Missoun freight case (see E B xrv, 713d) and secured a reversal by the U S Supreme 
Court of a decision for the railway im the lower courts Attorney-General Moody retained 
him as special counsel in the Santa Fe case 
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Woodrow Wilson! of New Jersey, formerly president of Princeton University, whose 
political administration had been characterised by great vigour and independence, and 
whose reputation as a publicist stood very high. Mr. Bryan (see £. B. iv, 697) 
announced that he would not offer himself as a candidate; but his attitude toward the 
various aspirants was felt to be important. In a series of speeches he denounced 
Governor Harmon as “ a reactionary and the choice of the predatory interests,” saying 
that either Speaker Clark or Governor Wilson would meet with his approval. 
As the primary campaign proceeded, the public utterances of President Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt were marked by increasing bitterness; and the irreconcilable differences 
between these leaders spread to the rank and file of the party. When the 
Tae: Republican convention met at Chicago on June 18, r9r2, it was evident 
somiowet® that everything depended upon the decision of more than two hundred and 
—Repabican fiity contests. Mr. Roosevelt denounced as theft the action of the national 
and Prostes- committee in placing only 19 of his contestants upon the temporary roll. 
But an appeal to the convention was Jost by more than fifty votes; and it 
was by about the same margin that the selection of Senator Elihu Root (see E. B. 
xxiii, 711) as temporary chairman was made. When the committee on credentials 
decided against the seating of his contesting delegates, Mr. Roosevelt. denounced their 
conduct as fraudulent and advised his followers to take no active part in the proceed- 
ings. Accordingly most of them sat in silent protest while the platform was adopted 
and the nominations made, President Taft received 561 votes on the first ballot, or 
twenty-one more than the necessary majority. Vice-President Sherman (see Obituary, 
below), who was also renominated, died a few days before the general election,? 
The disruption of the Republican convention led to the birth of a new party which 
took the name of National Progressive and appealed for the support of Democrats and 
Progressives alike. Its convention was held in Chicago early in August. 
The sew ‘There Mr. Roosevelt made a declaration of his political views, which were 
party. received with enthusiasm and embodied in the platform. He was nomi- 
nated for president, and Governor Hiram Johnson of California (see 
Cattrornia) for vice-president. The convention was remarkable for several) things: 
the absence of professional politicians, the prominent part taken by women and social 
workers, and the quasi-religious fervor which pervaded it. 


1 Woodrow Wilson was born in Staunton, Virginia, on December 28, 1856, the son of 
Jereph R. Wilson, a Presbyterian clergyman and ind professor of pene He graduated at 
rinceton in 1879, studied law at the Universit ‘gina and in Atlanta, Georgia, 
in 1882-83, and in 1886 received the degree ett doctor hilosophy : vat Tohsn Hopkins Univers- 
ity, He was associate professor of history and political economy in 1885-88, at Bryn Mawr, 
and in 188 at Wesleyan University, where he acted for a time as foot-ball coach. From 
1890 to 1902 he was profesor f jurisprudence and politics at Princeton, of which he became 
ident on Augu is position he resigned on October 20, 1910 and in Novem 
Pere was ior of New Jersey (by 233,682 to 184,626 vates for Lewis, Republican). 
As resident 6 ts ‘rinceton he attempted to ratise the University and aroused the 
opposition of many wealthy dlumn ‘by hie criticism of the up pper class clubs. In a 
controversy over the site and plan of a graduate school he argued for buildings on the 
resent campus, and the faculty and alumni were divided between him and Andrew Fleming 
Wee (b. 1859) ‘dean of the graduate school, who wished a ‘fiat campus for the elaborate 
graduate school ool (i planned. At the age of twenty-three Wi had published in the Znter- 
igus 1879) the outline of his Congressional Government, which aj red 
in ieee. Site ae ae} has beeome a ere ‘work. He wrote, besides, Division 
Reunion, is eat , 2 short volume in a series on U.S. history; two volumes of 
spay, An a) ¢ Literature (1893); a life of Washington (1 6), and a popular 
History of the American People (1902). As governor of New Jeney (q.s.) his administration 
was marked ed by legislative reforms and by the defeat of the “machine” element in the 
‘Dem party, ie 1g12 he sty ae the aa god Reerendum, | which be had. had for- 
mes y oppose: the ipity (1912) i. ale; ‘ostord § row Wilson 
fad Now lew Jersey Made Over (ior (i912); A. L. Pena i in (Contemporary Review, Dec. 1912, and 
G. McAdoo and Blies Perry in The 
Ww. Sae electoral votes of tab and Vermont ae forty cast for Taft for president. 
and for ‘Nicholas Murray Butler of New York (president of Columbia University) for vice- 
president. 
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The cleavage between the conservative and radical wings of the Democratic party 
was clearly exposed when the national convention met at Baltimore on June 25. Al- 
The though a conservative, Alton Brooks Parker (b. 1852; chief justice of the 
momiaatiag New York court of appeals in 1898-1904; Democratic candidate for the 
coavegtnes, presidency in 1904), was chosen temporary chairman over Mr. Bryan, the 

mmocratle \>tter’s influence proved decisive in the choice of the permanent chairman 
and in the passage of a resolution attacking members of the party connected with Wall 
Street. Moreover the “ unit rule,” under which state delegations deliver a solid vote, 
was modified so 2s not to apply to delegates elected by districts under state primary 
laws. ‘The permanent chairman was Ollie M. James of Kentucky (senator elect; rep- 
resentative in Congress since 1903), who was a lieutenant of Mr. Bryan, It re- 
quired forty-six ballots to select the presidential candidate. On the first, Clark 
had 440}, Wilson 324, Harmon 148, Underwood 117}, Marshall 31, Bryan 1. 
When, on the tenth ballot, the Tammany-controlled New York delegation transferred 
its ninety votes from Harmon to Clark, Bryan declared that, as long as that situation 
lasted he would withhold his vote from Clark. That declaration had much to do with 
the final success (on the 46th ballot) of Governor Woodrow Wilson. Governor Mar- 
shall ' of Indiana was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. Among the minor parties 
neither the Independence League nor the Populists put a national ticket in the field 
The Prohibition party nominated Eugene W. Chafin (b. 1852) of Arizona, its candidate 
in 1908, and Aaron S. Watkins (b. 1863) of Ohio, candidate for governor in 1905 and 
for vice-president in 1908; the Socialist Labor party, Arthur E. Reimer of Massachu- 
setts and August Gilhaus of New York, the party’s candidate for president in 1908; 
the Socialist party, Eugene V. Debs (b. 1855) of Indiana, candidate of the Social 
Democrats in 1900 and of the Socialists in 1904 and 1908, and Emil Seidel (b, 1864) 
of Wisconsin, Socialist candidate for governor in 1902 and mayor of Milwaukee in 
IQ1O-12. 

The platforms of the three leading parties held similar views upon a number of 
points, such as the reform of legal procedure, the establishment of a parcel post, and 

the maintenance of an adequate navy. But they had, of course, distinctive 
prarel features. The Republican platform, both by what it omitted and by 
Republican. What it contained, exhibited a conservative spirit. Silent upon the subject 

of social legislation and the methods of bringing government nearer to the 
people, it laid emphasis upon the necessity of preserving the integrity and authority 
of the courts as the protectors of individual and property rights. It reaffirmed belief 
in a protective tariff high enough to furnish a revenue and give protection to American 
\dustries, readjustments to be made in accordance with the findings of an expert com- 
mission, With respect to the anti-trust law supplementary legislation should “‘ define 
as criminal offences those specific acts which uniformly mark attempts to monopolise 
trade.” In his speech of acceptance, President Taft made it sppear that there were 
two issues in the campaign: the preservation of representative government supported 
by an independent judiciary, and the encouragement of business expansion through the 
free use of capital. 

The Democrats and Progressives agreed on a number of points: the physical valua- 
tion of railroads, a regular Territorial government for Alaska, trial by jury for indirect 

1 Thomas Riley Marshall was born at North Manchester, Indiana, on March 14, 1854; 
a \dnephew john Marshall, chief justice of the United States, and on his mother's 
side a descendant of Charles Carroll of land, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
He graduated at Wabash College, Crawfordsville, in 1873, was admitted to the har in 1874, 
was prominent in local politics but ran for office once, in 1880, when he was defeated for 
pees attorney, before his nomination in 1908 for governor of Indiana. He was 

ny 14,00 plurality over James E. Watson, As governor his principal work was 
the proposed state constitution which the It supreme court decided could not be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the state in 1912; see INDIANA. He enforced local laws against race- 
track gambling, He favoured the di election of U.S. Senators; and op} ship sub- 
aidies, protective tariff and a Federal inheritance tax. For his views of reform by legislation 
and of the curge of over legislation see his “ Automatic Citizen," Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1912. 
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contempt of court, limitation upon the use of injunctions, the spread of the direct 
primary and other instruments of popular rule, etc. But the Democratic programme 
was much Jess comprehensive and, except for the tariff, much less radical, 
Democrat’ it insisted upon the old doctrine of state rights, a single term for the Presi- 
424 Promer dent, the abolition of protective duties (but by legislation which “ will 
not injure or destroy legitimate business ”), and supplementary legislation 
to give the anti-trust act more definiteness and override the court's interpretation. 

The most characteristic feature of the Progressive platform was the attention which 
it gave to the subject of social welfare and industrial justice. As a means to this end 
it advocated a more expeditious method of amending the Federal Constitution, the recall 
of judicial decisions, the right of appeal to the Supreme Court in cases where the highest. 
state court should hold laws invalid under the Federal Constitution, and the bringing 
under effective national jurisdiction of those problems which have expanded beyond the 
reach of the states. The proposals with respect to the lebouring class included minimum. 
safety and health standards, probibition of child labour and night work for women, mini- 
mum-wage standards for women, and much else. On the tariff, the Progressives 
differed from the Republicans only in demanding the immediate downward revision of 
excessive duties. They did, however, take a very different position with respect to the 
trusts, wishing to place their regulation under an administrative commission. They 
advocated woman suffrage. 

‘The campaign presented peculiar features from the fact that it was a three-cornered 
contest. Each party had to fight the other two. The Republican cause, for which 

there seemed little hope, was badly managed; its appeal was addressed to 
Thecam- the conservative class, who were told that Mr. Roosevelt and his party 
the elections. menaced the time-honoured institutions of the country. The Democrats 

emphasised the evils of the protective tariff, holding it responsible for the 
high cost of living and the corrupt alliance between business and politics. On this 
issue tht other two parties opposed them, while, with respect to the trusts, Democrats 
and Republicans held to fairly similar positions as against the Progressives. The 
latter directed attention to the need of a constructive social policy. Their desire to 
break the “ Solid South ” and to attract Democratic voters was shown by Mr. Roose- 
velt's attitude towards the negro. He announced that the new party could not be 
built up in the South “ by relying on and appealing to the negroes;” and in the settle- 
ment of contests between Southern delegates the national convention acted upon this 
Principle. Although Mr. Roosevelt was received with enthusiasm during a speaking 
tour through the South, he managed to divert very few Democratic votes in the election. 
The concern expressed through the country when he was shot by a fanatic at Milwaukee 
on October 24 evidenced his great personal popularity. He addressed a mass-mecting 
for an hour and a half after being wounded. Democratic success in the elections, though 
foreshadowed by the disruption of the Republican party, was more complete than had 
been generally expected. Taft won only two states, Utah and Vermont, with 8 elec- 
toral votes; Roosevelt won California (rx of 13 vutes), Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, and Washington, with 88 electoral votes. All the other states 
went for Wilson, who received 435 electoral votes. Sweeping though the victory was, 
it seems to have been mainly due to the split in the Republican party. Wilson hada 
plurality of more than two millions over Roosevelt, but he did not have a majority of the 
popular vote. The new Congress is Democratic in both branches. in the House almost 
exactly two-thirds of the ‘members are Democrats; and the capture of state legislatures 
which had previously been Republican insured a small Democratic majority in the 
Senate. Out of 28 governors elected all but ten were Democrats. Mr. Wilson was 
formally inaugurated, March 4, 1913. His cabinet is: W. J. Bryan, State; W. G. 
McAdoo, Treasury; Lindley M. Garrison, War; J. C. McReynolds, Attorney-General; 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster-General; Josephus Daniels, Navy; F. K. Lane, Interior; 
D.F, Houston, Agriculture; W. C. Redfield, Commerce; W. B. Wilson, Labor. 

eh f (E. M. Sarr.) 
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The following persons, separately noticed in the Encyclopaedia Britanmca, cred 
between the pubhcation of that work and the end of 1912 

Thomas Ball (b 1819, see E B isi, 263), sculptor, on December 11, 1911. 

Clara Barton (b 1821, see E B mi, 452, wanthropist, on April £2, 1912 

Jota Bigelow (b ‘1817, see EB ‘ul, 922), diplomat end journalist, in New York City,on 
December 19, 1911 

Comelius Newton Bhss (b 1833, see E B .v, 72), merchant and pohtscian, on October 


9, tgtt 

Robert Collyer (b 1823, see E B vi, 694), Unitanan preacher and author, in New York 
Cary on November 30, 1912 

ary Baker (Glover) Bddy (b 1822, see E B v1, 2918 and 8300), founder of Christian 

Science, at Boston, on December 4, 1910 

George Cary Besloston (b, 18595 ace EB ax, s6b), wnter, on April 14,1931 

‘Horace Howar ess (b 1834; see BE B x1, 362) Shakespearean scholar, at Wailing. 
(ord, Pa yon August 13, 1912. He'edited Anthony ond Cleopatra in the Variorum Shake- 


bears mi 1907, 

‘Wilham Watson Goodwin (b 1831,see E B xn, 240), Greek grammanan, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on June 15, 1912 

Frederick Dent Grant (b 1850 see E B xu, 358c), army officer, commanding Eastern 
Division, in New York City, on April 11, 1912 

John Harlan (b 1833, see'E B x, 954), ustice of US Supreme Court, on 
October 14 IOIT 

Ed Harngan (b 1845,see E B xu 17), actor and playwright, on June 6, 1911, 
Jonathan Scott Hartley (b' 1845 see EB sun, 35), eculptor, on December 6, 1912 

omas Wentworth figpnson (b 1823 see E B xu, 455), author, on May 9, 1911 
Henry Christopher McCook (b 1837, see E B avu, 205d) naturalist, on October 31, 


11 
‘3 John James McCook (b 1845, sce E B xvu, 20§c), soldier and lawyer, on September 
17, 1911 
id Francis Davis Millet (b_ 1846, sce E B xvi, 466), pamter and author, in the ‘‘ Titanic” 
dhuaster, April 15, 1912 He had been recently appomtced head of the Amcrican Academy 
at Rome 
Roger Quarles Mills (b 1832, sce EB xvut, 475), legislator, on September 2, 1911. 
Sane 10 6 a see E B xat resets es o February 15,1912 
1853, sce E B xxu, 679), artist and author, near ki 





‘Hor le lorence, Italy, on 
November 9, Tg1t 

Whitelaw Bed 1837, see E B jou 52), diplomat, in London, on December 15 1912 
7 Winfield Scott Schiey (b 1839, see Z B xxv, 340), naval oficer, in New York City, on 

ictober 2, 191T. 

Frederick Porter Vinton (b 1846, 500 E B xxvm, 101), portrait painter, on May 20, 1911. 

Elwabeth Stuart Phelps Ward (b 1844, see EB xxv, 319), author, on January 28, 
1911 Among her later books were 7he of Allegtance (1 and Comrade (1911) 

James Baird Weaver (b 1833, see E B xavin, 439), politician, on February 6, 1912. 
In 1904-06 he was mayor of Colfax, lowa. 


The following is a series of brief sketches of some of the more important Americanst 
not separately treated in the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, who have 
died since its publication. 

Joba Arbuckle, business man, died in New York ay on March af 1912 He was born 
in Scotland in 1838, and in 1871 established in New York the house of Arbuckle Bros which 
sold sugar and imported and roasted coffee for retail sale in packages, and in the sale of sugar 
and of coffee competed successfully with the ‘Sugar Trust” A terminal warehouse and 
a large hstniee 3 and salvage business grew out of the coffee importation, and the house was 
very suci ful in raismng wrecked vessels Arbuckle established a farm-colony for the 
unemployed at New Paltz, N Y He was interested in horse-breeding and owned a large 
ranch in Wyoming He left a large bequest for 2 memorsal building under the care of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to be 2 home for young men and women. 

Sidney Gillespie Ashmore, Latimst, at Umon College since 1881, died in 
Schenectady, N. ¥., on May 22, 1911. ‘He was born im London, April 15, 1852, graduated 
at Columbia Uni sity in 1872, taught at Legh Umversity in 1873-76 and at Columba 
from 1876 until he went to Umon, aad wrote The Classics and Modern Trasning (1905) and 
edited with notes a complete text of Terence (1909}, based on Tyrrell 

John Jacob Astor, capitalist, died when the “Titanic” sank, pel 1§, 1912 He was 
born at Rhinebeck, New York, on July 13, 1864, the great grandson of John Jacob Astor (see 


1 Other obituary notices are mciuded im articles on separate states of the Union, 
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EB. ii 79. }), founder of the family. He ited at Harvard in 1888. He wascolonel on 
the 3 Governor Levi P. Morton of New York and, in the Spanish-American War was 
lieutenant-colonel of volunteers, serving in Cuba, with a battery of field guns equipped and 
organised by him. The Waldorf-Astoria, St. Regis, Knickerbocker and Astor hotels in 
New York City were built by him. He invented a turbine engine, a bicycle brake, etc., and 
wrote A Journey in Other Worlds (1890). His wife, née Madeline Force, whom he married 
in September 1911 after being divorced in 1909 by his first wife, Ava Willing, whom he had 
married in 1891, was rescued fram the ‘*Titanic" and bore him a posthumous son. Almost 
all his enormous estate, probably $80,000,000 at the least, was left to his son by the former 
marriage, Vincent Astor, who came of age November 15, 3912. 

Francis Bacon, physician, died April 26, 1912. He was born in 1831, graduated at 
‘Yale Medical School in 1855 and, after service as a surgeon in the Civil War in 1861-64, 
was professor of #1 at Yale in 1864-77 and lecturer on medical jprisprudence from 1899 
to his death, He was known as an alienist and an authority on yellow fever. 

Baird, publisher and author, died in Wayne, Pennsylvania, December 31, 

13, He was bam in Philadelphia, September 10, 1825, a grandson of Henry Carey (see 

. B. v, 329), and was an exponent of 's protectionist views. On this subject and on 

the currency he wrote several tracts and iladelphia publishing house, Henry Carey 
Baird & Co., specialised in technical and industrial books. 

‘Willis Judson Beecher, Old Testament scholar, died, in Auburn, N. Y., on May 10, 1912. 
He was born at Hampden, O., April 29, 1838 and was ordained in the Presbyterian ministry 
in 1864, after luation from Hamilton C in 1858 and fram Auburn Theological 
Seminary in 1861. With the exception of two short duration, his life was spent 
in teaching, He was professor of moral science and lettres at Knox College, 1865-69, 
and of Hebrew language and literature at Auburn Seminary, 1871-1908. He vas president 
of the Society of Bibitcal Literature and Exegesis in 1 le wrote: Father Tompkins 
ond His Bibles (1874), The Prophets and the Promise ieee), The Teaching of Jesus Con- 
cerning the Future Tie 1906), The Dated Events of the estament (1907), and Reasonable, 
Biblical Criticism Gor . * 

Joe! Benton, author, died September 15, 1911. He was born at Amenia, N. Y., May 

, 1832. He taught for a few years and then became a journalist and 1 popular lecturer. 
Emerson as a Poet (1882); The Truth about Protection, (1892); Greeley on Lancoln 


fe wrote: 

1893); In the Poe Circle (1899), and mai ar poems. 

¢ Seer eotd Boas, i 899) resident director and general manager {ence 1892) of the 
Hamburg-Amerika Steamship Company, died at Greenwich, Conn., on py 5 1912, He 
was born at Gérlitz, Germany on November 15, 1854, and was educated in Breslau and 
Berlin. He came to the United States in 1873, and was a prominent member of important 
clubs and organisations of a public character. 

Lewis Boss, astronomer, director of Dudley Observatory (Union University), Albany, 
since 1876, died on October i 1912, He was in Providence, R. I., October 26, 1846, 
and luated at Dartmouth College in 1870. He was assistant astronomer to the U. S. 
Northern Boundary Commission (1872) and a member of the American expedition to observe 
in Colorado the total eclipse of 1878 and chief of that to observe the transit of Venus in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1882; edited the Astronomical Journal (1909) and received the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1905 and the Lalande prize of the French Academy of 
Sciences in r911. His most important publications were star catalogues and essays on The 
Physical Nature of Comets (1881) aod Motion (1901). 

‘Amory Howe Bradford, Congregational ., died February 38, 1911. He was 
born in Granby, N. Y., April 14, 1846, graduated at Andover Theological Seminary in 1870, 
and studied at Oxford. He became pastor of the First Congregational Church at Montclair, 
N. J., in 1870, and was associate editor of The Outlook from 1892 to 1899. He was a prom- 
inent raember of Congregational councils and missionary bodies in the United States and 
in Europe. He published more than fifteen books on religious subjects, intluding Spirst 
and Life (1888), Heredity and Christian Problems (895). Return to Christ (1900), The 
Age of Fatth (1900), The Ascent of the Soul (1902), The Inward Light. 

Gamalief Bradford, financier and publicist, died 21,1911. He was bora in Boston, 
Mass. January 15, 1831, and after graduating from Harvard in 1849 entered the banking 
business. In 1868 he retired and devoted the remainder of his life to the study of American 
institutions and government, especially the state and the municipality. He was an in- 

pendent in politics and an ardent opponent of the colonial extension of the United States. 
He wrote The Lesson of Popular Government (1898), and many articles and Fees 

Edward Stuyvesant Bragg, soldier and legislator, died June 20, 1912. He was born at 
Unadilla, N. Y., February 20, 1827, studied at Hobart College in 1844-47, and was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1848, He removed to Wisconsin in 1850. _In the Civil War he was 
commissioned brigadier-general of volunteers, June 25,1864. He became a prominent 
igamber of the Democratic party and was a ropresentaive in four Congresses 877-2). 

secanding the presidential nomination of Grover , in 1884, he used the famous 
phrase, ‘‘We live him for theenemies he has made.” He was American minister to Mexico 
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in 1888-89. He supported the candidacy of McKinley (1900), and was consul-general at 
Havana (1902) and a¢ Hong-Kong (1902-06). 
eorge Jarvis Brush, American mineralogist, died February 6, 1912. He was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 15, 1831. He studied chemistry and mineralogy in New Haven 
and in Europe; and after teaching at the University of Louisville and the University of 
Virginia, became professor of metallurgy (1855) and of mineralogy (1864) at the Shefheld 
dcitntific School of Vale University. From 1872 to 1898, when he became profeseor emeritus, 
oO ee ee oe a, died April He was b York Ci 
rf Bull, physician, April 17, 1911. He was born in New York City, 
raduated at the medical school of Columbia in 1868, and completed his studies at several 
‘uropean universities. His specialty was ophthalmology, which he taught at the Cornell 
University Medical College, and practised in St. Luke's and other hospitalsin New York City. 
He was president of the American Ophthalmological Society in 1903-07. 

Daniel Hudson Burnham, architect, died is Heidelberg, Germany, June 1, 1912, He 
was born in Henderson, N. ¥., September 4, 1846. He studied architecture in Chicago, 
and established himself there. Many famous buildings in American cities, including the 
Rookery and Temple, Chicago, and the ‘‘Flatiron,” New York, as well as Selfridge’s, 
London, were designed by him. He was chief architect of the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1895. He was chairman of the national commission for beautifying ‘Washington, 
D. C., and of the committee for remodelling Cleveland, Ohio. He also planned extensive 
alterations for Manila, San Francisco, and Chicago. 

Silas Wright Burt, civil-service reformer, died in New York City, November 30, 1912. 
He was born in Albany, N. Y., April 25, 1830, praduated from Union College in 1849, and 
practised as a civil engineer for some years, About 1867 he began to take deep interest in 
Civil-service reform and when, two years later, he was appointed special deputy naval officer 
of the port-of New York he had the opportunity of studying the evils of the spoils system. 
He induced the naval officer to permit a competitive examination for promotion, which was 
however limited to persons whose applications for promotion were on file, and this was 
practically the beginning of the merit system. He was chairman of the supervisory examin- 

board in New York, 1872-75, and was twice naval officer (1878-83; 1885-89) of the port 
of New York, chief examiner of the state civil service (1883-85), and a member of the state 
civil service commission from 189§ to 1900, and ident in 1900, One of the founders 
(880) of the Civil Service Reform Association of New York, he was its president in 1907. 

Arthur Tracy Cabot, surgeon, died in Boston, November 4, 1912. He waa born there 
on January 5, 1852, graduated from Harvard Col in 1872 and from Harvard medical 
school in 1876, and studied in Vienna and Berlin. He was a fellow of Harvard University, 
chairman of the state commission on hospitals for consumptives, consulting surgeon of many 
hospitals, and a member of the American Association of Genito-Urinary Surgeons, etc. 

verse-writer, died in Bi , New York, on December 18, 1912. He 
was born in Hudson, Michigan, October 21, 1845; graduated at Hillsdale College in 1869; 
was in newspaper work in Chicago and Detroit in 1870 and 1871 and in the latter year 
iblished in the Toledo Blade a poem ‘Betsy and I are out,” which won such great popu- 
ity by its colloquial style and simple homely character that he left the Detroit Trebune 
to write verse and to bea lecturer a iblic reader of his writings. His published volumes, 
which had a large sale, include Farm Ballads, Farm Legends, Farm Festuats, City Ballads, 
Rhymes °f our Plane, In Old School Days. IE 

John Morven Carrare, architect, died in New York City from injuries received in a 
cab accident, March 1, 1911. He was born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, November t 1858, 
He was one of the first Americans to study at the des Beaux Arts, Paris. In New 
York hej became associated with McKim, Mead & White, and in 1885 formed a partner- 
ship with Thomas Hastings. Their first important work, the Ponce de Leon Hote! at St. 
Augustine, Fla., placed them in the front rank of their profession, Among their other noted 
buil =e are the New York Public Library, and the Senate and House of Representatives 
Office Building in Washington. 

Hi Beebee soldier, died in Boston, Mass., October 26, 1912. He was 
born in Wallingford, Conn., March 2, 1824, and gradi from the Yale faw school in 
1847. From 1848 to r861 he practised law in Columbus, Ohio, and then took a prominent 
part in the Civil War, being appointed brigadier- Y of volunteers in 1862. After the 
close of the war he entered the regular army as |. He was in command at Fort Phil 
Kearny at the time of the Fetterman massacre (December 1866) by the Sioux Indians. 
Wounded in a subsequent skirmish, he was retired from active service in 1870, and was 
appointed. ipeotesecr of military science at Wabash . _ In 1875 he began to map the 
battlefields of the American War for Independence, the basis of bis valuable Battles ¢ the 
American Revolution (1876) and Baitle Mops and Charts of the American Revolution. From 
1889 to 1891 he was emplo the American Government to treat with the Indians. In 
104 be received the rank of brigudiergeneral, US.A. He also wrote Washingion the 

joldier (xi and other works on American history, especially military. 

Witten Cass el Clark, manufacturer, i of the Clark Thread Works of Newark, 
New Jersey, died on November 14, 1912. He was born in Paisley, Scotland, in 1863, of a 
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family of thread makers, and in 1879 went to the United States, where he succeeded his 
uncle as president of the Clark Company, which introduced British methods of manufacture 
in the United States, and became one of the ‘concerns of the kind in the country. 

‘Charles Finney Cox, railway officer, died at Yonkers, N. Y., January 24, 1912.. Born 
in Richmond Co., New York, January 16, 1846, he at Oberlin College in 1869. 
He was for many years treasurer of the New York Central lines west of Buffalo. 

liam Demos pep physician, minister resident and consul-general to Liberia 
since June 1910, died in Charleston, S. C., of African fever, on December 7, 1912. He was 
born in Charleston on February 9, 1859, graduated at the Avery Institute there in 1875 and 
at the medical school of Howard University in 1881, and practised medicine in Charleston. 
President Roosevelt appointed him port collector of that city in 1903, aed in spite of local 
opposition and of the Senate not confirming his nomination, Crum administered the office 
from 1904 to 1910, when he resigned. He was managing commissioner of the negro exhibit 
at the South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition of 1901-02 at Charleston. 

‘William ting, lawyer and philanthropist, died March 1, 1912, He was born 
nuary 12, 1850, graduated at Columbia College in 1869 and at the 
in 1871, and practised law in New York City. With his brother, 
Robert Fulton Cutting (b. 1852), he was interested in the work of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, in building model tenements, and in many movements, 
notably the Citizens’ Union, for the improvement of municipal politics. He was an active 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Homer Calvin Davenport, cartoonist, died May 2, 1912, He was born in Silverton, 
Oregon, March 8, 1867, and was reared ona farm. He was a jockey, a railroad fireman and 
a circus clown before his talent for caricature found him employment on a San Francisco 
newapaper in 1892, Three years later he went to New York, where he drew cartoons for 
the American and Journal, notably in the presidential campaign of 1900, when he originated 
the dollar-mark suit of clothes in his cartoons of Mark Hanna, and a gigantic figure of the 
trusts which became well-known. He was interested in the breeding of Arabian horses 
in the United States, and imported a number of them from Arabia. His cartoons have been 
published in book form, and he wrote The Bell of Stlverton and Other Short Oregon Stories. 

George Davidson, geographer, died in San Francisco, December 2, 1911. He was born 
in Notting! am, May 9, 1825, removed to the United States in 1832, and was educated at the 
Centrai High School of Philadelphia. He became honorary professor of eodesy at the 
University of California in 1870 and fessor of geography there in 1898, and took a leading 
part in the study of the geography of western America, serving on government coast surveys 
on the Pacific Coast (in charge 1868-95), transit of Venus expeditions of U.S. goverament 
in 1874 {Jpan) and 1882 (New Mexico), and aa president of the Pacific Geographical So- 
ciety in 1908 he received the Daly fc medal of the American Geographical Society. 

S, Platt Decker, 2 national leader in the women’s suffrage movement, died at San 

Francisco, Cal., July 7, 1912. She was born at McIndoe Falls, Va., October 1, 1852, She 

worked successfully in ‘Colorado for women’s suffrage (adopted 1893), was president of the 

Women’s Club of Denver, and served four years as president of the General Federation of* 
Women’s Clubs. In Colorado she was the first woman member of the state board of par- 

dons, and later was appointed to the Colorado board of charities and corrections, She was 
also a member of the National Child Labor Committee and the state civil service committee. 

She was an earnest advocate of a sweeping anti-child-labour law, and urged the appointment 

of women to offices in institutions for juvenile delinquency. She had twice a widow 

when she married Judge Decker of Colorado in igor. 

John Fairfield » insurance official, died November 24, r9tt. He was born at 
Farmington, Me., August "7, 1839, and spent bis youth ‘at Worcester, Mass. He studied 
for two years at Yale University, but was prevented from graduation on account of ill health, 
Entering the insurance business as an agent, he made an exhaustive study of industrial 
insurance a practised in England, and in 1873 founded the present Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, which, beginning as the Widow’s and Orphan’s Friendly Society, was the 
Sret, puccenfal industrial inenresce fnstitution in ths eee Sete “i tee ie tava 
president of the company. In 1 special act islature the right of policy holders 
fo vote was withdrawn and the peed ‘control came largely into his hands. He was U.S, 
senator from New Jersey in 1902-07. ; . 

Daniel Cady Eaton, art-critic, professor of the history and criticiam of art in Yale Univer- 
sity in 1869-76 and 1902-09, died on May 11, 1912. He was born in Johnstown, N. Y.. 

june 16, 1837, graduated at Yale in 1860 and at the Albany Law School in 1861, ised 
w until 1866, and then studied art in Berlin and Paris. He wrote handbooks of Greek and 
Roman sculpture (1884) and of modern French painting (1909). 

‘Alice Moree Rarle, author, died February 16, 1911. She was born at Worcester, Mass., 
April 27, 1855, and was married to Hi Earle, in 1874. She wrote Customs and Fashions 
in Old. New England, Home Life in Colonial Doys, Two Centuries of Castime im America, 
and many other works on similar subjects. e 
rT el in Emmons, economic geologist, died in Washington, D. C., March 28, 
‘311. He was barn in Boston, March 29, 1841, graduated at Harvard in 1861 and studied 






in New York City, 
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in the schools of mining in Paris and Freiberg. He took pert in the Fortieth Parallel Survey, 
and worked with Arnold Hague on the Descriptive Geology of that survey. In. 2879 he was 
put in charge of economic geo! in the Rocky Mountain Division of the U.S. logical 
Survey, and worked at Leadville, preparing statistics on precious metals the Toth 
Census. The scene of his last labours was Leadville again, but final results of his investiga- 
tions had not been published at his death, 

Robley Dunglisen naval officer, died January 3, 1912. He was born in Floyd 
county, Va., August 18, 18, He was commissioned ensign in the American Navy in 1863 
after luation from the Naval Academy. He served with the North Atlantic Bickading 

uadron, and was permanently crippled by a wound in the right leg in the land attack by 
sailors on'Fort Fisher (December 25, 1864). In. 1891-92, commanding the “Yorktown” at 
Valparaiso, Chile, he displayed great ability and firmness in settling the trouble arising from 
the killing of several American sailors in city. At this time he received the sobriquet 
“Fighting Bob.” In the Spanish-American War he was captain of the battle-ship “Iowa,” 
which took a prominent part in the destruction of Cervera's fleet off Santiago, Cuba. was 
appointed rear admiral in 1901. He commanded the Asiatic station in 1902-04 and the 
Atlantic fleet in 1905-08. On August 18, 1908 he was retired, and on account of ill health 
ive up command of the Atiantic Fleet, then on tour of the world. He wrote A Sailor's 
(1901), and An Admiral’s Log (1910). 
ur Henry EB: a missionary, d ied at Allahabad, India, on September 13, 1912. He 
was born at Saltsburg, Pa., on October 18, 1864. He graduated at Washington and Jefferson 
College (1887), at Western Theological Seminary (1890) and at Johns Hopkine University 
(1891), was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1890, and became a missionary in India, 
where he was principal of « boys’ boarding school ut Laghlana in ragi-o8 and certlished the 
Christian College at Allahabad in 1901. He was chairman of the united council on work 
among young people in India from 1907 until his death. 7 i 

Rose E; actress, died December 30, 1911, She was born in Philadelphia, November 
21, 1838, and acquired great popularity in emotional rdles, in the United States and England, 
plying with Edwia Booth (i862), in Lester Wallack’s company (1868) and with Augustin 

ly, but seldom appearing after 1884. For several years after 1870 she lived in Egypt 
where ber husband {George H. Butler) was American consul-general. She dramatised 
several of Dickens’ works, Browning’s 's Birthday, etc., and wrote a few novels and 
recollections of her life in Egypt. 

'enn, artist, died April 24, 1911. He was born in Richmond, Surrey, September 
14, 1838, but went to the United States in 1857. He was best known as a book illustrator, 
especially of gift books (poetry, travels, etc.), he also acquired considerable reputation 
as an aquarelle painter and was a founder of the American Water Color Society. __ 

Isaac Nelson Ford, journalist, died in London on % 1912. He was born at Buffalo, 
N. ¥,, June 11, 1848, graduated at Brown University in 1870, and in the same year became 
a reporter forthe New York Tribune, which he served as feedercwriver, and, from 1895, as 
Tandoa epererpon deat. He was the founder of the London Pilgrims’ Club. He wrote 

r0; merica (1893). 
jam. Walter Foss, poet, died February 26, 1911. He was born at Candia, N. H., June 19, 
1858; graduated at Brown University ia 1862, and was an editor and later a lecturer and 
ublic reader of his own verse. He was librarian of the Somerville, Mass., Public Library, 
rom 1898 until his death. He published five volumes of verse (Songs of the Average Man, 
Dreams in Homespun, etc.) of a popular nature. 

Paul Caspar Freer, chemist, died April 17, 1912. He was born in Chi Ill, March 
47, 1862, graduated from Rush Medical College in 1882, and subsequently etudied try 
in Germany (Ph.D., Munich, 3887) and in Owens College, Manchester, England. He taught 
at Tufts College in 1887-89, and then became professor of chemistry at the University of 
Michigan. In 1901 the American government sent Dr. Freer to Manila as superintendent 
of government laboratories. This organisation became, in 1905, the Bureau of Science of 
the Government of the Philippines and be was made director. He was the pioneer in general 
scientific work in the islands, and built up @ great research institution that is now classed 
with the best in the world. He was founder and editor-in-chief of the Philippine Journal 
of Science. The Philippine Medical School, founded in 3906 and now par of the University of 
the Philippines, was largely his own creation, He was dean of the College of Medicine and 
Surgery, and profeseor’af chemistry in the University. He wrote several text-books of 
chemistry and many articles on the structure of ring compounds, etc. 

‘William Pierce Frye, politician, died at Lewiston, Me., August 8, 1911. He was born 
there September 2, 1831. He practised law after his graduation from Bowdoin College (1850) 
and after studying under W. P. Fessenden. Affiliated always with the Republican f 
he wasa ember ‘of the state legislature (1861, 1862, 1867), mayor of Lewiston (1866-67), 
attomey-qeneral of Maine (1867-69), in Congress in 1871-81, and successor 
to James G, Blaine in the U.S. Senate, where he served from 1881 unti his death and was 
chairman of the commerce committee after #! He was president pro-tem. of the Senate 
in 1896 and after 1901 and was a member of the ‘Peace Commission (1898) to negotiate 
terms of peace between Spain and the United States. 
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Iseae Kaufman publisher and author, died April 4, 1912. _ He was born in Clifton, 
0., September 10, 1839, Font, poe at ‘Wittenberg College, and ent nd catered the Lutheran sninistry 
im 1861. aepene edited 1872 WNitapeati ecclesiastical weeklies, notably The Homilet 
Bane, In 1877 he, with A. formed the lishing house of of Funk & Wagnails 

ompany. The firma noteworthy works Dictionary and the 
Somes a 1» Of wh ‘Dr. Funk was editor-in-chief or chairman of an editorial 
board; and published the Digest. He was @ Prohibitionist and in 1880 established 
The Voice 08 a party organ sand 1 was much interested in the problems of psychic phenom- 
on, and aa, and wrote, The Nea ps! Pacis (1902), The Widow's Mite and Other Poychic 


Siete peace Portaes Pah 
Jacques le, author, was keg ody with the “Titanic,” Apeil 15, 191 92. His wife was 
red. He was born in Pike county, ¢ Seo, April 6 , 1875, ged in 1 journalism 


(9071 902) and theatrical manage Ge Blut bat wreve fiction af of a nature, 

2 fnown books ares Tks Chase ‘of the Plate (1906), The Trenbing Machine 
(og), ane veuntas Gates, hia death, My fads: Gott, (Nashville, Tenn.) f 

lucator, it lniversit enn.) from 

gen me , Florida, on November 20, 1912, He was born’'in Torebam. 
fermont, nt, January 24, 1851, graduated at Dartmouth College: in 1873 and at Andover Theo- 
‘Seminary in 1880, and in the same year was ordained a Col tionalist minister. 

yin Pastorate of seven years in| Upper Montelair, New Jeroy, bet 

allege i ig 1887-1901 ‘and of Pomona College (California) i 

Gates, American capitalist, died 
neat Chicago a in in adss, and first hoplayed his : 
maa, introdu 
organised the § ‘Suuthemn ‘Wire Co. and later the Braddock Wire Co., which absorbed other 
companies, ‘This was sold to the Federal Steel Co. in 1898, and Gates: organised ‘the American 
Steel and Wire Co. now a part of the U.S. Steel ration. His activities were also ex- 
tended to deals in railway and industrial stocks. He had undoubted ‘alent, ‘aithough his 
methods were often severely criticised and he ded ponsemed of 8 large fortune, 

‘William Washington Gordon, soldier and ant, died at White Sulphur Springs, 
Va., on September 12, 1912. He was born at Savannah, Ge: oa October 14, 1834, and 
graduated at Yale in 1854. At the beginning of the Civil War he became 2nd lieutenant 
in J. E. B, Stuart's cavalry (the Georgia Hussars), and was al ak captain and inspector 

lercer’s brigade, and then captain and adjutant of Anderson's brigade, in Joseph Wheeler's 
cavalry, He was senior partner in the cotton firm of W. W. Gordon & Co., and from 1876 to 
1879 was president of the Savannah Cotton Exchange. From m fog tor to 1890 he was a member 
f Georgia House of Representatives. He served in th ican War as 
brigadier-general of solantears, and wasa member of the Porto Roens cyacrationcomoiation, 

Charles Chapman Grafton, Protestant E; \b bishop, since 1889, of Fond du Lac, died 

August 30, 1912. He was bora in Boston, April 12, 1830, graduated at the Harvard Law 
School in 1853, studied divinity with Bishop ham of Maryland, and was ordained 
deacon i in 1855 and priest in 1858. He spent 1865-72 in England where he founded in 1865 

ith R. M. Benson the Society of the St. John the Evangelist, better known as the ewe 
Fathers, ” described in Hall Caine’s The In 1872-88 he was rector of the Churc] 
of the Advent, Boston, He established the St. ’s Sisterhood in Boston, the Sisters 
gt the Holy, Nati in Providence, R. J., and Grafton Hall, 2 school for girls at Fond du 

Lac. He wasa eader of the High Church party in America, and wrote Fond dy Lec Tracts; 

is — Catholic (1905) and The Lineage of the American Cathalic Church (1911). 
‘officer, died September x, 1911. He was born at 
Pico ea has, 1826, godt the Union cavalry at the opening of the Civil War. He 
xu ‘Baton Rouge in May 1862 with forces from Tennessee, as a part of Grant's opera- 
tae ‘on Vicksburg, and the raids of his troops in Mississippi and Alabama in 1863-64, 

y the most brilliant minor performances of the great conflict, won him the brevets of 
and major-geaeral, respectively. He became a colonel in the regular army in 1866, 
was retired ‘a 1890 after reaching the rank of brigadier-general. 


of Towa 








‘Clement Acton financier, died November 10, 1912. He was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., November 15, 1841, and in 1857 entered the shi; ing usiness, in which he rove 
to be general Toanages 11894 of the Istenationa! Mercantile Marine Co. (originally Inter- 
national Navigation Co.). HA office he resigned in 1904, assuming the chairmanship of 


the board of directars, Je wasn disertex ip many Spans _ indostnal corporations: 
Benj Cage eim, ital perished in wreck of the ‘Titanic’ on April 15, 
ee Tt fp wesa wen of the firm of M. i, Gagmeaen's Sone ad ofthe Americas 


ining Co., with great ratereats ia | in Colorado and Alaska. 
‘Harrod, cr died September 7, 1912. He was born in New 
Orleans, February 19, 1837, Susie at ‘Harvard in 1856, served in the Confederate army, 
becoming captain of engineers, and state engineer ia. e980, member of the Mississippi 
River Commission 1879-1904 and ‘of the Faname Canal Cominiaaion la 1904-07, city engineer 
of New Orleans in pice and in charge of of that Bat city’ ‘a ren eae construction in 1895-1902. 
In 1897-98 he was pi lent of the American 
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Frank Davis Hill, consular official, died at Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, on May 23, 

1912. He was born in Minnesota, May 28, 1862, and was educated at the University of 

innesota, and at the Columbian and National Law Schoole, Washington. | He was ad- 

mitted to the Bar in 1884, and became consul at Asieclia, Paraguay, in 1887, in Montevideo 
a in 


(x90), La Guay (1853 Santos (7896) and Ameterdam ifs 1997 he became coneu!- 
neral at a ie at be 
gel Mdward ‘Hitchcock, tik in 1910 at Frankfurt. 


sician and teacher of physical culture, died February 11, 1911. 
He was born at Amherst, Mass., May 23, 1828, a son of Edward Hitchcock (see E. B. xiii, 
533), geologist and president of Amherst Col He graduated at Amherst College 
1849 and later at the Harvard Medical School. From 1861 he was professor of hygienic 
and physical education at Amherst, the first physician in the ‘United States to take 
up this work, He was acting president of Amherst in 1898-99. He wrote Anatomy, Physi- 
ey and ‘Anthr (1860) and A Monval of Gymnastic Exercises (1884). 

ferman 8. Hoffman, bishop of the Ref Episopal Church since June 1903, died in 
Philadelphia on November 23, 1912. He was bora near Salem, N. C., on June 9, 1841, 
studied in the Moravian theological seminary at Bethlehem, Pa., wes ordained to the Mora- 
vian ministry in 1864, and founded five churches of that denomination in Philadelphia before 
1881, when he became a member of the Reformed Episcopal Church. In 1905 he became 





assistant bishop in charge of the New York and hia synods. He wrote Life Beyond 
the Grave (8. arene . m 
Edwin 1e Howell, geologist and , died in Washington, D. C., April 16, 


1911. He was born in Genesee county, N. Y., March 12, 1845, and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester under the geologist Henry A. Ward; was geologist of the United States 
Geological surveys west of the Rocky Mountains in 1872-73, and was with the government 
survey of the Rocky Mountain region under Powell in B74 In 1870 he made a relief map 
of the island of San Domingo, and in 1873 produced his famoys relief map of the Grand 
Cajon of the Colorado, for the government. In his later years he devoted his time to the 
manufacture of geological models and maps first in the Rochester Museum and then in an 
establishment at Washington which he called the Microcosm. He wrote on meteorites, 
and was a founder of the Geological of America. 

John Wesley Hoyt, administrator and author, died on May 23, 1912. __He was born near 
Woithington, Ohio, on October 13, 1831, graduated at Ohio Wesleyan University in 1849, 
studied law and then medicine at the Medical Institute (Cincinnati), where he taught 
chemistry in 1853-57, and was editor and publisher of an agricultural paper at Madivon, 
Wisconsin, in 1 7 . He was an early member of the Republican, party and in 1878-82 
was governor of the Territory of Wyoming. His interests and activities were varied: he was 
president of the international jury of awards on education and science at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion of 1873, at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 1876 and at the New Orleans 
Exposition of 1884, and special representative for foreign affairs at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893; worked for the founding of a National University; and wrote, besides 
reports of the Wisconsin Agricultural Society (1860-72), of the same state's railway com- 
mission (1874-75), and Federal reports on education in Europe and America (1870), fies 
in Civit Service (1878) ud histories (1893-95) of the universities of Bologna, Paris, Oxford 


‘Thomas Angus Jegua, Mot Episcopal bishop, since May 1908, in charge of 
jagear, Protestant , since May 1908, in of 
American chu in yee died December 13, 1912. He was born in New York City 
on June 2, 1839, wae a bank clerk before entering the ministry in 1863, and held among other 
charges one at Yonkers, N. Y., w! he St. John's Riverside Hospital. From 
1875 to 1905 he was bishop of Southern Ohio. In 1900 he delivered the Bohlen Sectures 
(Church of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia) on the personality of truth. 

Edward Gamaaliel Janeway, physic.on, died February 10, 1917, He was born in New 
Jersey, August 31, 1841. He left his medical studies at Columbia University to act ag medical 
cadet at the army hospital at Newark, New Jersey, during the Civil War, but took his d 
in 1864. His long connection with the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col 
(from 1868) as curator and professor ended in 1905 with his retirement as professor of 
icine and dean. He was a noted specialist on nervous diseases and in 1875-82 was health 
commissioner of New York City. “He was the author of Clinical Points dn the Diagnosis 
of Hepatic Affections. 

id Tom Toit Jotgnan, capieali ond lar ores vet in Cleveland, O., April ro, Tort, 
He was born at Blue » Ky-, July 38, © le was a strect railway owner al 
iiss, including Detrort and Brookiya, He became a2 ardent 








romoter in several large cities, inch . 
feliever in the “single tax" doctrines of corge, and did much towards spreading 
them. He served as a Democratic ive in in 891-95 and was mayor 
of Cleveland, Oho, in 1901-1909, in. which office he wes partially successful in establishing a 
three-cent street railway fare (see E, B. vi, 504d). See his autobiography, My Story (New 
York, 1911) and Carl Lorenz, Tom L. Johnson (sbid., 1911). aa 
si : 0 pine rar? ya pradeated Trimetonin on sadat th in Sine 

i yw Ossining), N. ¥., June 30, 1850, ; at Princetonin 1870andat theColum- 
Bae Shook vaya’ i ‘wae admitted fo the bar in 1872, and became one of the best 
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known corporation lawyers in the country. He was especially active in the mai ent of 
railroad properties, and was receiver for the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. of New York 
after 1907. For some time he was a trustee of Princeton University. He was an ardent 
collector of autographs, and wrote Meditations of an Autograph Collector (1902); Diversions 
af a Book Lover (3903); At the Library Table (1909) and Edgehill Essoys (190); 

James Otis Kaler, writer of juveni ‘under the pen-name * James Os,” died in Portland 
Maine, December 11, 1912. He was bora in Winterport, Maine, March 19, 1848, and after 
1865 was in newspaper work, first on the Boston Journal and then on the New York Sun, 
until he was emy (1870) on Lesties’ Boys and Girls, In 1877 he wrote Toby Tyler 
as a serial in Harper's Voung People and then himself to books for children, notably 
the “ Minute-Boy Series,” writing nearly 190-volumes, including serials for St. Nicholas. 

fog hh, Steinfort Kedaey, professor of divinity in Seabury Divinity School, 1871-1908, 
died at Salem, New Jersey, March 8, 1911; he was senior priest of the American Episcopal 
Church. He was born in Essex county, New Jersey, February 12, 1819, graduated at Union 
College in 1838, and at the Union Theological Seminary in 1841, and was ordained priest in 
1843. He was rector of several churches and lectured in the Concord School of Philoso} 
and in the Cambridge Episcopal Theological School. He wrote The Beautiful and the Sub- 
Hime, (884), Hegel's Aesthetics (x886), and Problems én Ethics (1899), 

John Mius Kendrick, Protestant Episcopal bishop (since January 1889) of Arizona and 
New Mexico, died in 1912. He was born in Gambier, Ohio, graduated at Marietta College 
in 1856, was admitted to the New York bar in 1858, served two yeare in the Civil War, and 
in 1865 was ordained ta the priesthood. He was rector of churches in Fort Scott and Leaven- 
worth, Kaneas, and in Columbus, Ohio, and in 1878-89 waa general missionary of the diocese 


of Southern Ohio. 

Frederick Keppel, art-dealer, died in New York City on March 5, 1912. He was born 
at Tullow, Co. Carlow, Ireland, on March 22, 1845 and was educated at Wesley College, 
Dublin, and in England. In New York City he became a bookseller and then a print dealer 
and importer of pictures. He was an art critic of ability, and lectured on art at the Metro- 
Poiitas Museum of Fine Arts and in Yale, Columbia, and Harvard universities. He pub 
lished The Golden Age of Engraving, A Day with Whistler, and many articles in periodicals, 
especially in The Print-Collector's rterly. ~ 

Var Kester, novelist, died July 4, 1911. He was born in New Brunswick, N. J., 
September 12, 1869, and was rearedin Ohio. He rayed types characteristic of the South 
and Middle West. Among his books are: The Manager of the B. and A. (1901); John 
o'Jamestown (1907); The Prodigal Judge (1911), and The Just and the Unjust (1912.) 

Herman Knapp, physician, died May 1, 1911. He was born at Dauborn, Prussia, May 
HD 1832, and practised as an eye-and-car jist in New York after 1868. He taught in 
the medical school of New York and Columbia universities, and founded the New York 
Ophthalmic and Aural Institute. He wrote a book on intraocular tumours, many papers 
on eye-and-ear surgery, and excellent text-books, and founded the valuable Archives of 
Ophthalmology and Otology. 

‘James Proctor Knott, lawyer and legislator, died June 18, 1911. He was born in Kentucky, 
August 29, 1830, and was educated at home. He practised law in Missouri and after 1863 
in Kentucky, was a member of the Missouri state legislature in 1858 and state attorney~ 
general in 1858-61. He was a Democratic representative in Congress from Kentucky in 
1867-71 and 1875-83, and governor in 1883-87. Between 1892 and 1gor he taught eco- 
nomics and law at Centre College (now part of Central University), Danville, Kentucky. 

George William Kuor, theologian, Union Seminary lecturer on Christianity in the Far 
East, died at Seoul, Korea, April 26, 1912. He was born at Rome, N. ¥., August 11, 1853, 
graduated at Auburn Theological Seminary in 1877, and was ordained in the Presbyterian 
ministry in the same year. The first years of his professional life were spent in missionary 
work aid teaching in Japan, where he was, for a time, professor of philosophy and ethics in 
the Imperial University, Tokio, and where he received the Order of the Rismg Sun. In 
3897 he became a lecturer on apologetics in Union Theological Seminary, New York, and 
after 1899, was professor of the phil y and history of religion there. ' He wrote many 
both in Japanese and Englis 


books, mostly on religious subjects, including Tke Direct ond 
Fundam mal Prefs of he _ffrision Religion (3003; N. /. vio Lecrares sat Yale), The 
irit of the Orient (1906), evelopment of Religion in Japan (1907) anc figion 
Teogs (loo) and contributed the article “Christianity” to therith ed. of the ney: Bri 
‘William Mershon » judge of the U.S. District Court, for New Jersey, since June 
1904, died February 16, 1912," He was born in Ewing township, Mercer county, New Jerscy, 
January 1, 1849, studied at Lawrenceville, and was admitted to the bar in 1880. He was 
city solicitor of Trenton, 1883-87, ju city district court, 1887-91, and (Republican) 
representative in 3» 1903-04. He was a trustee of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (North) and of Lawrenceville School, and a director of Princeton 
ea inary. 
Homer Lea, author, died at Los Angeles, November 1, 1912. He was born in Denver, 
November 17, 1876, and was educated in California, at Occidental College, the University 
of the Pacific ‘and Leland Stanford Jr. University. "Stories of his holding high rank in the 
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seem to have no basis of fact except his unsuccessful mission to China 
in 1900 and his militaristic ideals. He wrote The Vermilion Pencil (1908), The Valor of 
Ignorance (1909), urging the necessity of military training in the United States in case of 
Japanese invasion, and The Day of the Saxon, predicting the fall of the British Empire, 
Ida Lewis, American lighthouse keeper, died October 24, 1911. She was born in New- 
rt, R. 1, in 1847, In 1857, when her father was incapacitated, she took wp his work as 
eeper of the Lime Rock Light, Newport Harbor. Her official appointment by act of Con- 
gress (the first given to a woman) was dated 1889. An expert rower and swimmer, she saved 
18 lives from owning, receiving many medals, and a pension from the Carnegie Fund. 
In 1870 she married W. H. Wilson. 

Morris Loeb, chemist, died in New York, October 8, 1922, He was born in Cincinnati 
on May 23, 1863, graduated in ey at Harvard, where he studied under Wolcott Gibbs, 
whose assistant he was in 1888-89 after his return from Germany, where he worked under 
Hoffman in Berlin and Ostwald in Leiptig. He taught at Clark University in 1889-91 and 
then until his death was professor of chemistry in New York University. His principal 
chemical investigations were on the kinetica of substances in solution, osmotic pressure and 
crystallization of sodium iodide from alcohols. He was a member of a wealthy family and 
was prominent in Hebrew charities, to some of which he made large bequests, as well as to 
the American Chemical Society, the Smithsonian Institution, Cooper Institute, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and Harvard University. 

Charles Battell Loomis, author, died September 23, 1911. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., November 12, 1861, and was a writer of humorous fiction and verse, his best 
known volumes being Yankee Enchantments (1900) and Cheerful Americans (1903). 

Eben Jenks Loomis, astronomer, died at Amherst, Mass., December 2, 1912, He way 
born at nheim, N. Y., November 11, 1828, and was educated at the scientific school of 
Harvard University. He spent 50 years in work on the American Ephemeris and Nawt- 
ical Almanac, He was also a naturalist, a Shakeapearian scholar, and a 5 

Patrick Anthony Ludden, Roman Catholic bishop of Syracuse since May 1887, died in that 
ay. August 6, 1912, He was born near Castlebar, Ireland, in 1836, studied at St. Jarlath’s 
College, Tuam, and at the Grande Séminaire, Montreal, and was ordained priest’in 1864. 
He was rector of the Albany cathedral and vicar-general, 1877-80, and after seven years at 
St. Peter's, Troy, New York, was consecrated first bishop of use. In Igri he urged the 
election of William F. Sheehan as U.S. senator from New York and declared that the opposi- 
tion to Sheehan was due to his being a Catholic and of Irish descent. 

facArthur, army officer, died in Milwaukee, Wis., September 5, tala: He wae 
ie 











Arthur Mi ur, 
born in Springfield, Mass., J une 2, 1845, but was educated in Milwaukee. in 
the volunteers in the Civil War, distinguisied himself at Stone River, received a Congressional 
medal for bravery at Missionary Ridge, and became major at 19 and colonel before he was 
20, He continued in the regular army and reached the Bigh rank of lieutenant-general in 
1906. As brigadier-general of volunteers he went to the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, and was made major-general of volunteers for his ice at the cap- 
ture of Manila. He was military governor of the islands in 1900-ot, the most critical period 
of American occupation. On his return he commanded different military departments in the 
United States before he was retired in 1 

Robert Lee MacCameron, portrait painter, died December 1022, He was born in 
Chicago, January 14, 1866, ‘and was brought up in Necedah, Wis., where he worked as a 
lumber jack when he was 14 years old. He 2 newspaper illustrator in Chicago and 
later in New York and in London, on The Boys’ Own, and in 1889 went to Paris, where he 
studied under Ger6me. He was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor in July 1912. 
Besides raits of celebrities, English and American, his best-known pictures were 'Ab- 
sinthe Drinkers," ‘‘The Dancers” (honourable mention, Paris Salon), “The Daughter's 
Return” (in the New York Metropolitan Museum), and in general scenes from the slums, 

‘Alexander Mackay-Smith, Protestant Episcopal bishop, died November 16, 1911. He 
was born in New Haven, Conm., June 2, 1850, and was ordained priest in 1877, after studying 
at the General Theological Seminary and in England and Germany. {n 1908, after service 
as rector in South Boston, New York (where he was first arch-deacon in 1887), and Wash- 
ington, he was made coadjutor-bishop of Philadelphia, and bishop in rgt0. 

‘Willerd Francis Mallalieu, Methodist Episcopal bishop, died at Auburndale, Mass., 
August 1, 1911. He me born po Sutton, Mass. xc bee It, Pgitce catered the min- 
istry after graduation from Wesleyan University in 1857. He held several charges in 
Massachusetts and in. 1882 was made presiding elder of the Boston district. In 1884 he 
was elected bishop. He was a prominent member of many church boards and commissions, 
He a4 "peated toral ery ae of the Gospel He gros ‘an dead = 

[ow of Revivals, ness 9) ete. 

ob ‘William Matlet, chemist, died November S 5or8 fe was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
October to, 1832, and studied at Trinity College, Dublin and at Gottingen. He came to 
the United States in 1853, and taught chemistry at Amherst, at the universities of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Virginia, "Texas, and at Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. During 
the Civil War, he had charge of the ordnance laboratories of the Confederate States, 
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‘W J McGee (his full name), anthropologist and geologist, died September 4, 1912, 
He wad aie ques Ta April ty, Tega, had was sclkedeeated. After eradying onze 
ematics, astronomy, law and other subjects, he turned his attention about 1875 to archaeok: 
and geology. Without public aid he made a geological and topographic éurvey of north- 
western Iowa, and later became attached to the U.S. Geological Survey. He was in charge 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1893-1903, resigning in order to undertake the work 
of assembling a collection of races for the St.'Louis Exposition, 1904. His later eats were 

t 


devoted to the inland water-ways commission, and he was an expert in the U.S. department 
of agriculture. He wrote on anthropology, and hydrology. 
rge Wallace Melville, naval officer, died 17, 1912. He was born in New 


York City, January ro, 1841, was educated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Inctitute, entered 
the navy as assistant engineer in 1861 and served through the Civil War. In 1879 he sailed 
with the De Long Arctic expedition, and commanded the boat's crew that escaped from 
the Lena delta. He later headed the which recovered the records of the expedition 
and De Long's remains. After 1887, he was engineer in chief, U.S. Navy, and became rear- 
admiral, 1899 (retired, 1903). He mvented many mechanical appliances, and wrote In 

Lena Delta, a narrative of the De Long ition after the of the Jeannette.” 

Richard Wilde Micou, theologian, died at Oxford on June 4, 1912. He waa born on June 
12, 1848, at New Orleans, and after stud; at the universities of Georgia and Alabama, he 
went o Erlangen, to Edinburgh, and to the Ceneral Theological Seminary in New York City. 
He was ordained in 1870. Ir 1802 he became professor of systematic divinity in the Phila: 
deiphia Divinity School, and in 1898 professor at the Virginia Theological Semisary. 

"Dhilip Verrill Mighels, author, died October 43, 1911. He was born in Carson City, 
Nevada, April 19, 1869, was admitted to the Nevada bar in Hlgo, was a journalist in San 
Francisco and New York, and in 195 began writing fiction, He published about a dozen 
books, of which the best known is Brumer Jim's Baby. 

Darius Ogden Mills, American financier, died at Millbrae, California, on panuary 1» T910, 
aged 84. Born at Salem, N. Y., on September 25, 1825, he was a clerk in New York, went 
to California during “'the gold rush” of 1849, became a storekeeper at Sacramento, and 
founded the Gold Bank of Sacramento. After doing much for the development of the 
Comstock lode n, he was president of the Bank of California from 1864 (when he founded 
it) until 1873, and in 1875; when the bank was wrecked under other management, he returned 
and placed it on a sound busis. In California he bad endowed a chair of philosophy in the 
state university and had been a trustee of the Lick estate and Observatory. He sent an 
astronomical ition to Chile to observe stars not visible in the northern hemisphere. 
In New York (after 1880) he was a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum and of the Museum 
of Natural History and president of the New York Botanical Society; and he built the Mills 
Hotels, lodging-houses for working men, His daughter married Whitelaw Reid. 

Paul » administrator, died in New York City, gamuary 19, 1911. He was born 
in Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1857. At the age of fifteen he 
clerk in the land office of the Burlington and Missouri R. ie showed great executive 
ability as a railroad man, and rose to be second vice-pre: it of the Santa Fe system in 
igs. He was secretary of the navy in Mr. Roosevelt's cabinet in #90405. | In. 1906 he 
was made president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and by his able administration 
helped to restore the impaired fortunes of that company. He became vice-president of the 
Pan-American R.R, in 1910. 

Wash, professor of Latin at Hobart College in 1871-76 and 1882-1907, 
died on February 5, 1911. He was born in Florence, Italy, December 5, 1836, graduated at 
Harvard in 1856 and at Harvard Law School in 1859, aad practised law in New York City 
before becoming a teacher. He edited Two Satires of Juvenal, translated the American 
Prayer Book into Italian, and contributed to the Nation (New York). 

fohn Willock Noble, Secretary of Interior in President Benjamin Harrison's cabinet, 
1889-93, died March 22, 1912. He was born in Lancaster, Ohio, October 26, £831, graduated 
at Yale in 1851 and at the Cincinnati Law School in 1852, and was admitted to the bar in 
1854 He ised in St. Louis (1855) and then in Keokuk, lowa, until the outbreak of the 
oni War, during hich he became colonel and brevet brigadier, eral Be yas US. 
istrict attorney in St. Louis in 1867-70 whisky and tobacco frauds. 

Béward Paycon Ni i cnglacey, chad on laly 20, i918) ‘He wae bora ia Hartford, 
Cona., July 16, 1838, studied engi at Union College, became assistant engines, of the 
Sarato Hudson River railway in 1864, and in 1866 chief engineer of the Stamford & 
New Canaan Railroad, on which he used, probably before any one else in the United States, 
nit ‘ine in rock-excavation. in 1868 he Became connected with the Union Pacific 
and in 1873-75 with U.S. Army engineering work on the upper Mississippi. He was super- 
intendent of roads and streets in New York in 1876 and, after being chief engineer of the 
Sinaloa & Durango railway in Mexico (1881), was engineering expert on many municipal 
projects, includitg the electric subways in New York, where he was head of the work on 

“gg and repairing streets in 1895 and ing engineer of the department of public 
Fyin 1897. He was a prominent member of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
ontributed many papers to its Transactions and to technical and other jour: 


in his business career as a 





civil engineer, 
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John Alsop Paine, archaeologist, died Juty 24, 1912. He was born in Newark, N. J., 

anilory 14 Pagar and studied af Andover for the Con rege ipnal measure (ordeived tue 

fe also atudied science at several universities of the United States and Germany. He was 
‘engaged in research work on the flora of New York state, 1862-67, and afterwards taught 
natural science at Robert College, Somstgatinople, Lake Forest University, Il, and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York City. In 1871-72 he was associate editor of 
The mt (New York). He was of the first expedition of the Palestine 
Exploration Society in 1 7%, etd. and conducted the Jou: of Christian Philosophy 
(1882-84), was curator of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 1889-1906, and was also 
on the staff Fd wie peemiury Didionary. any, 4 

William e ‘otestant Episcopal bishop laryland since 1884, died on January 18, 
yor. He was bom in New York Chey, September 23, 1826, praduated at ogee College 
in 1849, was ordained in 1852 upon leaving the Hobart Divinity School, was rector suc- 
gessively in Clyde and Pierrepont Manor, N.Y, Bast Seginaw, Michigan, Elmira, NY 

illiamsport, Penna., and Washington, D. C., and wrote.St. Peter and the Primacy oj 
Roman Pord Our Freedom and tar Catholic’ Hovitey d 

Danie! Kimball Pearsons, philanthropist, died Apnl 27, 1912, He was born in Bradford, 
Vt., April 14, 1820, He practised icine in Massachusetts from 1842 to 1857, was a 
farmer in Illinois until 1860, and then engaged in the real-estate business in Chicago, from 
which he retired in 1887. He was childless and gave away his entire fortune—he Tived on 
an annuity during his last years—to 30 colleges in 20 different states (especially Chicago 
‘Theological Seminary, Beloit College, Whitman College, Berea College) and to a public 
library and museum for Hinsdale, [ll., the village in which he made his home. A larger 
gum had to be raised from other sources before his donations were available, and he gave only, 
to smaller institutions. He was an alderman in Chicago from 1873 to 1876, 

Wil Alfred Peffer, politician, died at Grenola, Kansas, October 7, 1912, He was 
born in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, September 10, 1831. _ He served as a private in 
an Illinoia regiment during the Civil War, and in 1870 removed to Kansas where he practised 
law and edited newspapers in Fredonia and feyville. He became a member of the 
state senate in 1874. In 1891-97 he was United States senator from Kansas, being the only 
member of the Popullet party in the Senate. He had beena Republican before the establish- 
ment of the Populist party, which was largely due to him. _In 1898 he was the Prohibitionist 
candidate for governor. He wrote Myriorama, a National Poem, several novels, The 
Farmer's Side (1891) and Americonism and the Philippines (agoo). 

David Graham Phillips, novelist, died January 24, 1911. He was born in Madison, Ind., 
October 31, 1867, and graduated at Princeton in 1887. After a short career as a journalist 
he ce a ame $9 she cumiting of ction, He wrote 7 Crea co Suceaes (1901); gue 
Golden Fleece (1903); ‘ost (1904); lum Tree (1905); Light Fingered Gentry (1907); 
The Second Generation (1907); id Wives for New ‘90th; and, ponhtrous Aten 
The Groin of Dust (1911) an The Price Ske Paid, He presented, rather crudely, the social 
and economic problems of modern American lite, especial in high society. He was mur- 
dered by a deranged man who imagined that his family hhad been asticised ia Phillips’s novel, 
The Fashionable Adventures of Jos! Craig. 

‘Arthur Tappan Pierson, Presbyterian clergyman and editor, died June 3, 1911. He was 
born in New York City, March 6, 1837 and was ordained in the ministry upon graduation 
from the Union Theological Seminary in 1860. He filled pulpite in Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere, and in 1888 became editor of the Missionary Review of the 
World, His'knowledge of the missionary field was very extensive and he was prominent in 
religious conferences at Northfield, Mass., of which he was a leader after the death of D. L. 
Moody. A trip around the world in the interest of foreign missions was interrupted by ill 
health in Korea. Dr. Pierson published about 30 books on missions and other religious 
subjects. See the biography (New York, 1912) by Delavan Leonard Pierson. 

‘Louis McClellan Potter, sculptor, died in Seattle, Washington, August 29, 1912, ibly 
asa result of treatment by a Chinese physician. He was born in Troy, New York, Nover- 
ber 14, 1873, graduated at Trinity College (Hartford) in 1896 and studied in Paris under 
Luc-Olivier Merson and Jean Dampt. In Tunis and Alaska he studied native types. His 
work, first realistic and then imaginative, includes a memorial in Hartford (1909) to Horace 
Wells and ‘‘Earthbound," a symbolic piece for the New York Child’s Welfare Exhibit. 

Joseph Pulitzer, editor and journalist, died October 29, 1911. He was born at Budapest 
Hungary, April 10, 1847. He emigrated "to America practically penniless in 1864, served in 
the Gnign army through the Civil War, and became a reporter on the St. Louis Westliche 
Post in 1868, rising to be editor and part owner. This paper he combined with the St. Louie 
Dispatch, which he bought in 1878. He served in the Missouri House of Representatives 
in 1869 and was connected with the Liberal ‘ican movement in Missouri in 1872. In 
1876-77 he reported for the New York Sun ings of the Electoral Commission. 
In 1883 he bought from Jay Gould the New York World (see Z. B. xix, 569¢) which, although 
sensational, through a fearless editorial policy of combatting political evile became one of the 
most influential journals of the United Tn. 1885 be was elected a Democratic member 
of Congress but resigned after a few months’ service. His later years, owing to failing eye- 
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sight and a high state of nervous irritability, were spent in long cruises in his private yacht 
Om which he dled in the harbour of Charleston, S.C Bat up te the end he was most actve 
in directing the World. He founded the School of Journalism at Columbia University, New 
York City, and made bequests of $500,000 eath to the New York Philharmonic Society and 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

‘Myrtie Reed, author, died August 17, 1911. She was born in Chicago, Ill, September 
27, 1874, and married J. S. McCullough in She wrote popular fiction, essays and verse, 
including Love Letters of a Musician (1899); Later Love Letters 2 Musician (i900) The 
Spinster Book (agony ender and Old Lace (1902); Pickoback Songs (1903); The Shadno 
of Victory (1903); The Master's Violin (1904); The Book of Clever Beasts (1904); At the 

ign of the Jack o' Lantern (1905): A Spring in the Sun (1906); Love Affairs of Literary Men 
Gigq7); Flomer of the Dusk (1908); and the Weavers of Dreams (1911). 
ene Lamb Richards, professor of mathematics at Yale in 1891-1906 and a director of 
the Yale gymnasium in 1892-1902, died at Beach Haven, N. J., August 5, 1912. He was 
born in Brooklyn, December 27, 1838, graduated at Yale in 1860, and became tutor in 
mathematics there in 1868. He wrate on coll athletics and published text books of 
Trigonometry (1879) and Elementary Navigation (1902). 
faurice Howe Richardson, surgeon, died on July 31, 1912. He was born in Athol, 
Mass., on December 31, 1851, graduated at Harvard College in 1873 and at the Harvard 
Medical School in, 1877, practied in Boston, and taught anatomy and surgery at Harvasd 
ter 1879, becoming Moseley professor of surgery in 1907. In 1911 the post of surgeon in 
chief to The Massachusetts General Hospital was created for him. 

Theophilus Francis Rodenbaugh, soldier and author, died December 19, 1912, He was 

in Easton, Pa., November §, 1838; served as a volunteer in the Civil War, losing an arm 
| being made brigadier (March 13, 1865) for gallantry at Cold Harbor; entered the regular 
army in 1866, and retired in 1870 with rank of colonel; and in 1904 was niade brigadicr- 
general retired. He wrote: From Everglade to Caton with the Second Dragoons (1875), 
Afghanistan and the Anglo-Russian Dispute (1885) and Sabre and Bayonet (1897), and edited 
in 1899 the Journal of the Military Service Institution. 

ott Lawrence Rotch, meteorologist, died at Boston, Mass., April 7, t912, where he was 

born January 6, 1861. He graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technol ii 
1864, and became professor of meteor at Harvard in 1906. After 1885, he maintained 
from his private fortune the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory near Boston. Here he 
first introduced the use of kites in exploring the upper air. He also obtained valuable data 
with registration balloons five to ten miles above the earth. He collaborated with Teis- 
serenc de Bort (1905-06) in sending a steam yacht to explore the tropical atmosphere, and 
took part in scientific expeditions to South America, Europe and Africa. He wrote Sound- 
ing the Ocean of the Air (1901) and The st of the Air (1909). Upon his death the 
Blue Hill Observatory became the property of Harvard, 

Patrick John Ryan, Catholic prelate, died February 11, 1911. He was born in Thurles, 
1831, and removed to the United States after 
n as a sub-deacon in 1852. He taught English 








County Tipperary, Ireland, February 
juation from Carlow College and or 
iterature at Carondelet Seminary in St. Louis, was ordained a priest in 1853, and became 
rector of St. John’s Cathedral there. He was made coadjutor-bishop of St. is in 1872; 
‘was promo! an archbishopric eleven years later; and in 1884 was transferred to the see 
of Philadelphia, where he remained for the rest of his life. President Roosevelt Sppointed 
him to the board of Indian Commissioners in 1902, He wrote What Catholics Do Not 
Believe, and Causes of Modern Religious Skepticism. 

Charles Robert Sanger, chemist, director of the Harvard laboratory after September 
1903, died on February 25, 1912. He was born in Boston, August 31, 1860, graduated in 

Tat Harvard, where he was assistant in chemistry in 1882 and 1864-86 and (after teaching 
the same subject at the U.S. Naval Academy in 1! and at Washington University, St. 
Louis, in 1893-99) assistant professor in 1899-1903 and then professor. 

‘Margaret Efizabeth (Munson) , editor and author, died at Glen Ridge, N. J. 
June 4, 1912. She was born at New Rochelle, N. ¥., February 22, 1838, and was marri 
to George Sangster in 1858. At an early age she began contributing to current periodicale, 
and became one of the best known writers in the United States on topics of special interest 
to women and girls. She was staff editor on many women’s and children’s periodicals. She 
‘wrote Winsome Womanhood, Fasrest Girlhood, The Queenly Mother in the Realm of Home, etc. 

‘William Lindsay diplomat and authority on South America, died in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on July 18, 1912. He was born near Knoxville, Tennessee, September 14, 1836, was 
admitted to the bar in 1858, edited the Columbus (Georgia) Sun in 1862-66 and the Atlanta 
New Era in 1870-72, and was minister to Colombia in 1673-77 and (after being consul- 
general in China) in 1882-87 and to Venezuela in 1889-93. In 1854-98 he was legal adviser 
of Venezuela and agent for the settlement of the boundary dispute with Great Britain, arbi- 
trated in 1897. He wrote The Colombian ond. Venceuclon Republics (3 ed., 1905), Origin 
and Meaning of the Monroe Doctrine (1902), and several books on the boundary dispute, 

‘Williaa Hall Sherwood, pianist and composer, died in Chicago, January 7, 1g1t. He 
was barn at Lyons, N. Y., January 31, 1854, the son of a music teacher, and studied music 
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under William Mason, Kullak, and Liszt. He was an organist ia Stuttgart and Bertin, and 
became well-known asa piano soloist in Europe and America, being perhaps the firat American 
who could be ranked as a first-class pianist. His merits as a com for the Giana were 
recognised in professional circles, and he wrote Music Study and the Mutual ton of 
Interpretation and Technic, For many years he directed the Sherwood Music School i 
Chicago, where he settled in 1889 as head piano teacher in the Conservatory, and his Uni- 
versity Extension Course of Music Study and Piano Playing wae in many respects a new 
departure. He gave summer normal courses at Chautauqua. 
james Schoolcraft Sherman, vice-president of the United States after 1909, died at Utica, 

N. ¥., October 30, 1912. He was born on his father's farm near Utica, October 24, 1855, and 

raduated from Hamilton College in 1878, Admitted to the bar, in 1880, he established a 
few firm in Utica which continued until 1907. His savings were first invested in canning 
factory founded by his father, and the enterprise prospered greatly under his guidance. 
Although at first he followed his family in its allegiance to the Democratic party, he soon 
became a Republican. He was mayor of Utica in 1884-85. In the winter of 1887, when 
only thirty-two years of age, he began a career in the House of Representatives which was 
uninterrupted until 1908 except during the term of the 52nd Congress (1891-93) to which he 
failed, by a small number of votes, to be elected. In the political campaigns of 1893, 1900, 
and 1908, he was chairman of the New York Republican State Convention, and in 1906 was 
chairman of the Republican National Congressional Committee. It was in the latter 
capacity that he appealed to Republicans throughout the country for one-dollar subscrip- 
tions, and obtained ® large sum of money. For many years he was chairman of the Con- 
gressional committee on Indian affairs—~he was related to H Schoolcraft, the well-known 
writer on American Indians—and it was on this committee that his most coreg legislative 
work was done; he also was a member of the committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
In 1908 he was elected Vice-President of the United States on the ticket with Mr. Taft, and 
he was re-nominated at the Republican National Convention of 1912. He was one of the 
most expert parfiamentarians in Congress in his time. His sympathies were with the con- 
servative or 'stand-pat” wing of the Republican party. 

Albert Keith ey, philanthropist, lied at Redlands, Cal., December 2, 1912, He was 
born of Quaker parentage at Vassalboro, Me., March 17, 1828, and uated at Haverford 
College, in 1849. Until 1879 he was a teacher, but then began to develop a large tract of 
land in Ulster Co., N. Y., including the beautiful Lake Mohonk, which he had pur- 

ten years previously. It became a popular summer resort, and Smiley, who was 
now a member of the board of U.S, Indian Commissioners, arranged at his own expense for 
a conference each autumn for the discussion of the problems of the Indians and later of other 
dependent peoples, the Filipinos, Hawaiians, and Porto Ricans. The first of these was held 
in 1882. Likewise, after 1894, he catled an annual spring conference in the interest of inter- 
national arbitration. In 1889. he and his brother Alfred H. (d. 1903) Purshased a large 
property at Redlands, Cal. In 1898, he prevented acpablic Hoary tp. Redlands, act he 
served as trustee for Brown University and Bryn Mawr College. 

Gerrit Smith, composer, professor of mui Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, died July 21, 1912, in Darien, Connecticut. He was a grand-nephew of the abolitionist 
of the same name, was born in Hagerstowa, Maryland, December 11, 1859, was educated at 
Hobart College, where he was chapel organist, studied music in Stuttgart and under Haupt 
and Rohde, in Berlin, and was successively nist of St. Paul's Cathedral, Buffalo, St. 
Peter's, Albany, and (1885) Old South Church, New York City, where he gave many organ 
recitals. He composed songs, notably ‘‘The Night Has a Thousand Eyes” and a cycle 
Thistledown, and ecctesiastical music, including a cantata King David. 

fohn Bernherdt Smith, entomologist, died on March 12, 1912. He was born in New 
York City, November 21, 1858, had a common school education, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1879. In 1884 he became a special agent of the Entomological Division of the US. 
Department of Agriculture and in 1889 professor of entomology in Rutgers College and 
entomologist of the New Jersey Agricultural College iment station. As state entomolo- 
gist, after 1898, he was in charge of the extermination of mosquitos in New Jersey. He wrote 
Economic Entomolo; (1896) and Our Insect Friends and Enemies (1909). 

‘Paul Smith, guide and hunter, died in Montreal, December 15, 1912. He was born in 
Milton, Vermont, August 20, 1825, and in 1852 built a Hunters’ Home at Loon Lake in the 
Adirondacks of New York, whence about 1858 he removed to St. Regis Lake, where he built 
a hotel and where the whole region came to be known by his name, development of the 
‘Advondack country was largely due to him. 

‘Russell Soley, lawyer and naval historian, died September ro, 1911. He was born 
in Boston, Mass., October 1, 1850 and graduated at Harvard in 1870. | He made a specialty 
of international law, taught at the Naval Academy, was assistant secretary of the navy in 
190-9 , and wrote a number of books on naval and maritime subjects. Among them are 
TI Blockade of the Cruisers (1883), in a series on the American Civil War, Foreign Systems 
of Naval Education (1879) and Lafe of Admiral Porter (1903). 

MJallus Stanel, Ancericza saldics died in New York City, December 4, 1912. He was born, 
November 5, 1825, in Hungary, and was educated in Budapest. After fighting for Hunga- 
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rian inde under Kossuth in 1848 he came to the United States (1856) and engaged 
in journalism uatil the Civil War broke out. In this he participated, firet as lieutenant- 
colonel of a New York regiment, and rose to be major- ral of volunteers in March 1863. 
He was prominent at the first battle of Bull Run, in Fremont’s operations in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, in Pope's Army of Virginia, and for a short time had command of the 11th 
Army Corps. In March 1863 he held a ia the defence of Washington, He was 
‘American consul at Yokohama, and consul-general at Shanghai in 1884-85. 
Isidor Straus, merchant and philanthropist, was a victim of the ‘'Titanic” disaster April 
1§, 1912. He was born in Rhenish Bavaria, F 6, 1845, went to the United States 
when nine years of age and was educated in Georgia. In 1863 he went to Europe to assiat in 
urchasing steamers and supplies for the Confederate Government, and three years later 
joined his father in New York City in the business of importing pottery and glassware. He 
wae alao a partner in several large department stores in New York Cty. je was a strong 
supporter of tariff reform and sound money, took a prominent part in tl cratic pres- 
ideatial campaign of 1892, and in 1894-95 served in the Federal House of Representatives, 
where be assisted in drafting the Wilson Tariff. He was connected with many charitable 
and thropic institutions, notably the Educational Alliance of New York City. 
ieckeun ‘Tarr, geographer died March 21, 1912. He was born at Gloucester, 
Mass., January 15, 1864 and graduated at the Lawrence Scieatific School of Harvard Univer- 
aity in 1891. | He was assistant professor of geology at Cornell University in 1892-97, pro: 
fessor of dynamic geology and physical geography in 1897-1906, and thereafter professor of 
physical geography. fe had an international reputation through his work in geology and 
geography, especially in the field of glaci in the study of which he made several expedi- 
tions to Greenland and Alaska,—one to under the auspices of the National phic 
Society shortly before his death. He was president in 1911—12 of the Association of Amer- 
ican, graphers, and was an associate-editor of the Bulletin of the American Geographi- 
cal Society and the Journal of Geography. He wrote a number of valuable papers and mono- 
agaphs and was the author of a widely-used series of geographical text-books, of a New 
‘hystead Geography (1904), etc, | 
enman Thompson, actor, died April 14, 1911. He was born at Girard, Pa., in 1833, but 
was reared in New Hampshi He in his professional career with a travelling circus in 
New England about 1850, His work on the stage was inconspicuous, until, in 1875, he wrote 
a short play, Joshua , portraying characteristic types of rural New England, which 
was immediately, successful and was expanded by its author to larger proportions and 
renamed Tbe Homestead. This medium, peculiarty fitted to his abilities, was his sole 
dramatic resource until he abandoned the stage in 1910, and it brought him a large fortune. 
Bradford Torrey, naturalist, died at Santa Barbara, California, on October 7, 1912. He 
was born in Weymouth, Mass., on Qetaber 9, 1843, and had a common school education. 
He was an editor in 1886-1901 of the Youth's Companion (Boston), and among his books 
were: Birds in the Bush (1885), A Rambler's Lease (1889), A Florida Shetch- Book (1894), 
Every-Day Birds (1900), The Clerk of the Woods (i903; and Nature's Invitation (1904). 
ene F. Ware, lawyer and poet, widely known as “ Ironquill,” died at Cascade, Colo., 
July 1, 1911. _ He was born at Hartford, Conn., May 29, 1841 and was reared in lowa. He 
served in the Union cavalry in the Civil War and was admitted to the Kansas bar in 1871, 
He held public office as (Republican) state senator in 1879-84 and was U.S. pension com- 
missioner in 1902-05. His newspaper verse was afterwards collected in the Rhymes of 
Tronquill which has run through many editions. Among his other works are The Rise and 
Fall of the Saloon (1900); The Lyon Compaign ond History of the First Towa Infantry (1907) 
Ithurset (1909); From Court to Court (1909). He also made translations of French and Latin 
ding Justinian’s Remon Wa Le 











works, it i a 

Henry rarren, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died in Denver, 
Colorado, on July 23, 1912, He was born in Williamsburg, Massachusetts, on January 4, 
1831, and was a of William Fairfield Warren (b. 1833; preaident of Boston Univer- 
sity, 1873-1903). He graduated at Wesleyan University in 1853, was ordained in 1855, 
filled pastorates in Massachusetts in 1871, in Philadelphia in 1871-74 and from 1879 to 1880 
when he was elected bishop. He edited The Study (1896-1900) and was a prolific writer, 
publishing Recreations in Astronomy (1879), The Bible ix the World’s Education (1892), etc. 

Alerander Stewart Webb, military other and educator, died February 12, 1911, He 
‘was born in New York City, February 15, 1831, and was graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1855. In the Civil War he served in the Army of the Potomac, being le 
brigadier-general of volunteers in June 1863. He wae wounded at Gettysburg, on the 
Rapidan, and at Spotsylvania. At the time af Lee's surrender he wae General Meade's 
chief of staff. After the war he was brevetted major-general in the regular anny. In 1870 he 
was discharged at his own reanest because in the previous year he had been chosen president 
of the Collage of the City of New York. Here he remained until 1903, when he retired. 
He wrote Peniasug, an excellent sketch of the McClellan Campaign of 1862. 

Frederic Cope Whitehouse, lawyer and archaeologist, died November 16, 1911, He was 
born at Rochester, N. Y., November 9, 1842, graduated at Columbia University in 1861, 
studied in.Europe, and was admitted to the New York bar in 1871. He spent much time 
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in Egypt, investigating Semitic traditions in regard to that country, and attempting 
identy localities mentioned in the Bible. “In 186, be ‘discovered the depression inthe 
: 


desert ‘now known as the Wadi Raiyan and advocated unsuccesefully its use a8 a storage 
reservoir for the water of the Nile. The khedive granted him the Blejidich order for hia 
of the Osmanieh order. 


efforts in behalf of Nile regulation, and be was also 2 commander 
Ozi William Whitaker, Protestant Episcopal bishop, died February 9, 1911. He wes 
born at New Salem, Mass., May 10, 1830, and was ordained deacon and priest, in 1863, 
after luation from the Geueral The Seminary. After serving two years as rector 
at Gold Hill, Nev., he held a charge in Englewood, N. J., but returned to Nevada in 1867, 
and was rector at Virginia City for two years. He was then (1869) consecrated missionary 
bishop of Nevada, and became assistant bishop of Pennayivania in 1886. {n 1887 he 
succeeded Bishop Stevens. He laboured assiduously for,the extension of the diocese until 
foiling eve sight compelled him to Felinguish the charge in 1910, 
hur Wright, aeronaut, died at Dayton, Ohio, on May 30 1912. He was bora near 
Millville, Indiana, on April 16, 1867, and was the son of Milton Wright, a bishop of the 
United Brethren in Chriet. He was educated in the high schools of Richmond, Indiana, and 
Dayton, Ohio. He and his brother, Orville, were early interested in problems of flying, and 
about 1900 began experiments on the coast of North Carolina in “gliding” from some high 
points, In 1903 they ventured to fit a petrol motor to their machine, and at the end of the 
year accomplished a flight of 260 yds., the first successful experiment of the kind with a 
motor-propelled aeroplane. On October §, 1905, they established a record by flying 24% 
miles at a speed of 38 miles an hour. unsuccessfully tried to sell their on to some 
‘one who would develop them, without any public exhibition. They were therefore obliged 
to come out into the open, and Wilbur went to France, where his great flight of §6 miles on 
September 21, 1908, established his fame. He set up a school at Pau and trained pupils. 
On December 31st of that year he flew 77 miles, remaining 2 hrs, 20 min. in the air. After 
that his advice and his machines werej in it demand. He visited Italy and England in 
1209, and on his return to America devoted himself to tests, which resulted in the aale to the 
rar Dey ent of a machine for $30,000. From then till his death he worked mainly on 
the mechanical side of the business. 

'alter Wyman, physician, died November 21, 1911. He was born at St. Louis, Mo., 
August 17, 1848, and graduated at Amherst College (1870) and the St. Louis Medical College 
(1874). He entered the Marine Hospital Service in 1876, His career was one of great 
activity in promoting better sanitary conditions among seamen and the prevention of 
epidemics, and he established the first government sanatorium for coneumptives, at Fort 
Stanton, N.M. After 1902 he was -general of the U.S. public ith and marine 
hospital service. He was instrumental in securing the government ation of serums, 
toxins, etc., and the establishment of a leprosy investigation station in Hawaii. 


ALABAMA* 

Population (1910), 2,138,093 (16.9% more than in 1900); average number per sq. m. 
43.7 (35.7 in 1900), Of the total 56.6% were native whites (1.5% native whites of 
foreign parentage), 0.9% foreign-born whites, and 42.5% negroes (45.2% in rg00). 
In 11 counties running from East to West across the central part of the state (the 
“ black belt ”), negroes made up 75% or more of the population, and in 10 others 50% 
or more, Negroes constituted 42.3% of the urban population (45.3% in 1g00), and 
42.5% (45.2% in 1900) of the rural, including towns of less than 2,500, ‘The “ rural” 
population was 82.7% of the total. The cities with 2,500 inhabitants or over were: 
Birmingham, 132,685; Mobile, 51,521; Montgomery, 38,136; Selma, 13,649; Anniston, 
12,794; Bessemer, 10,864; Gadsden, 10,557, Tuscaloosa, 8,407; Huntsville (town), 
7,611; Dothan, 7,016; Florence, 6,689; New Decatur, 6,118; Talladega, 5,854. 

Agricaliure-—In 1 1910 the number of farms increased 17.8% and the acreage of 
improved land 12 %, although the total area of farm land increased only 0.2%. ‘The average 
number of acres in a farm was 92.7 in 1900 and only 78 9 in 1910, The value of farm 

rty increased from $179,399,882 to $370,138,429 ($216,944,175 land; $71,309,416 
Buildings: $16,290,004 implements; and $65,594,834 domestic animals). In 1910 the 
average value of farm land per acre was $10.46; "ind 0.2% (in 1890 48.6%) of the farms 
were operated by tenants. a a 

In 1912 iminary estimates) the state ranked below Texas and Georgia in production 
of cotton—1,330,000 bales (173 Ibs. per A.).. Other crops were; Indian corn, 54,180,000 bu. 
(3,4§0,000 A.); wheat, 318,000 bu. (30,000 A.); oats, 5,200,000 bu. (260,000 A.} rye, 12,000 
bu. (1,000 A.); rice, 9,000 bu. (300 A.); potatoes, 1,215,000 bu 15,000 A.)}; bay, 261,000 tone 
(209,000 A: and tobacco, 225,000 (300 A.). In 1909 Cosmas) oe saiie of all 
vegetables (excluding potatoes) was $5.379.577 (69.468 A.) and of orchard fruits, $1,818,908 

1See E. B. i, 459 et seq. 
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{peaches aad nectarines, $1,055,971; Finger $620,745). On Jenary %, 1912 there were 
on farms 243,000 horses, 265,000 mules. S000 aalich cows, 000 other neat cattle, 
440000 sheep and 1,533,000 swine. 

Besides ti staple it es cig beaches, the Alabama iemciy have recent! 

with pecans, J Pancee persimmons, Satxun tsuma oranges (us ated wit] 

tress) etc, and many , esa farmers are to horticulture of truck-raising 
Pecatwe of the advance of the boll-weevil,. The same cause g tends fe to promote the selection 
of hardier cotton and more scientific methods of cultivation. The Alabama experiment 
station at Tuskegee in 1911 and 1912 and on important studies in feedin; beef-cattle 
and swine; it has bred two new varieties of cotton, notably “Carver's hybrid,” and had 
experimented with Indian corn to produce a breed which will resist weevil. Thete i is a state 
department of agriculture and industries, and a board of a; peudcare, (established in 1911) 
supervises appropriations for farm demonstration work. County commissioners are au- 
thorised to apy te funds for farm demonstration work er “farm life clubs” in counties 
where such work has been undertaken by Federal or state authorities. 

‘Minerals.—Natural gas and petroleum were discovered at Fayette in the W. part of 
the Warrior coal field, early in 1909, when gas was found 475 ft. below the gurface. | Wells 
drilled carly i in 1910 game 4 2,200 ft. de varying success. field is undeveloped 
and the find has not yet been of commercial importante. In 1911 thes total value of mineral 
products was $28, 005.278. The largest items coal, 15,021,421 tons, valued at $19,- 
079,949, nearly 10% lesa than in 1910, but Alabama sth in the Union; and iron, 
1 “817,150 ‘tons 8 (Pig) worth 817,379:171 (not included in total given above), more than a 
quarter less than the value in Tot9 nd 3,955,582 tons of ore (sat 876,106; 3d in the United 
States), The Woodward mine with 502,471 tons of ore ranked 17th of the iron mines of 
the country, Clay products, $1,947, ie light increase over 1910, Mineral waters were 
reported sold from TO springs (3 in Mc nity)» and a little mica is found. 

Manufactures.—In 1909 the pia pone of estat ments was 3,398 (in 1904, 1,882, the in- 
crease being largely in saw mills and timber plants); the number of persons engaged in manur 
facturing was 81,972, of ——_ a 73 us Len earners; the Tnivested ca capital was $173,180,- 
000; and the value of Among the more important manutactures 
were: lumber and tim! ices Fioeaiy yellow pine), including output of planing- 
mills and wooden meee Bd boxes, $26,058,000; cotton including small wares, 
$22,212,000; coctanreced oil and cake, $9, 7200 Tang the state 6th in this industry; 
iron and steel blast furnaces, eee 000; foundry \ine-shop products, $1 printed 
and iron ‘and Fey not coke, $8,843,000; steam railway cars and shop 
construction, $7,528,000; + fers ely ($2,159,000) —Alabama ranking 7th in ferti- 
lisers; flour. grist mil I products, $2, $2.779c00 printing and pi lishing, $2,768,000; and tur- 
pentine and rosin, §2,472,000—Alabama ranking 3rd in this industry. 

The Principal manufacturing cities were: Birmingham ($24,128,000, nearly § of the state's 
total and including 45% of the state’s foundry e-shop products); Bessemer 
(86,106,000); Montgomery (8, 5443-000); Mobile ($5,429,000), and Anniston $4.3 000). 

Transportation —Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 5,295.11 m. Under the ‘ederal 
River and Harbor Act of 1910 work waa began on'making a 4 ft. depth in the Alabama and 
Coosa rivers to Wetumpka and on the 27 ft. channel I (09°00 ft. wide) in Mobile harbour, 
to be finished about 1914; on the Warrior and Tombighee rivers, three locks, in addition to 13 
formerly built in a series of 17, were practically completed in 1911-12. The he legislature has 
created a state highway commission, authorised to administer for an annual 
appropriation of $154,000, which may be increased at the option of the governor by not 
more than $4000 2 year for each county appropriating an equal amount. 


Government.—The quadrennial regular session of the legislature was held January 
to Aprif ro1z. A state court of appeals of three members (salary, $5,000), elected for 
six years, was created, to relieve the supreme court and to have final Jurisdiction i in 
certain minor cases. A constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale or possession of 
liquor was defeated at a special election, November 29, 1910. The strict prohibitionist 
legislation of 1907 and 1908 (in effect January , 1909) was replaced by the Parks local 
(county) option bill (Feb. 21, 1911), which pravides that counties may vote not only 
for or against the sale of liquor but whether liquor shall be sold by dispensary, and 
prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquor except within the corporate limits of cities or 
towns which continually employ at least one policeman. This Jaw was held constitu- 
tional by the state courts in 1912, when it was attacked by the Anti-Saloon League. 
‘Under this law 15 counties voted in r911 and 2 in 1912: 9 for no licence, 7 for licence 
and x for a county dispensary. The Smith Bill (1911) regulates strictly the licensed 
sale of liquor, forbidding it between tr Paz. and 6 A.M. and limiting the number of saloons 

‘$rporated places according to population. 
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Commission government was made mandatory for cities of 100,000 of over {only Birsting- 
ham in 1910) and for citiea between 25,000 and 50,000 (only Montgomery in 1910) and per- 
missive for ali other cities above 1,000 on petition and favourable vote. The “‘recall’” 
of a commissioner is provided for. ‘Cordova, Hartzell, Huntsville, Talladega, T 

and Sheffield (Aug. 19, 1912; in effect Oct. 5) have adopted commission government—also 
Mobile, the only city in Ciasa “B,’ legislation not being mandatory for this class. Civil 
service regulations were provided for police in cities of 25,000 or more. In November 1912 
the people adopted an amendment abolishing the fee system in Jefferson county. 

Bethary elections are taken under state controh—although the party state committees 
still have much power and may fix assessments on candidates—and must be held through- 
out the state on the same day (four months or more before the regular November election) 
for state and county elective officers, representatives in Congress and presidential electors. 
Corporations are forbidden to contribute for or against nominations. 

ng important labour measures is one requiring the appointment by the governor 
of an inspector of coal mines for each 2,500,000 tons of coal mined; the inspectors must. 
investigate accidents promptly and they may close mines and must oversee the re-openiny 
of old mines; the law minutely prescribes measures for insuring safety, sanitation an 
ventilation, and forbids women and boys under 14 to work in mines. “A state board of 
mediation and arbitration was created, and similar local boards were authorised. 

On January 3, 1911 (219 U. S. 219, Bailey t. Alabama) the United States supreme 
court (Justices Lurton and Holmes dissenting) declared the Alabama “Contract of Service” 
(or Peonage) Law counter to the 13th Amendment to the Federal Constitution and uncon- 
stitutional because the state rule of evidence gave the accused no opportunity to prove, or 
testify to his uncommunicated motives, purpose or intention, and the law made breaking 
a contract on which a cash payment been advanced prima facie evidence of intent to 
defraud. The legislature on March 9, 1911, provided for the conviction and punishment 
of anyone entering into a written contract for service or rent of land with intent to defraud 
and with like intent obtaining money or property thereon; the new act omits the provision 
making breach of contract prima facie evidence of intent to deiraud and a provision which 
gave one-half of the fine to the injured party. 

‘The salary of the governor was increased from $5000 to $7500. A mansion for the 
governor was purchased in tot, and the legislature wpppropriated $100,000 (available in 
1912-13) for the improvement of the state capitol at Montgomery. The capitol wing has 
been completed on this appropriation. An oyster commission was created to preserve and 
develop oyster, shrimp, terrapin and turtle and to control canneries of sea-food. 
Columbus Day (12 October) and Mardi Gras were made legal holidays, 

Finance.—The bonded debt on tember 30, 1912 was $9,057,000; the balance in the 
treasury September 30, 1911, $7,073, thereceipts for the following year, $6,261,237; the year's 
disbursements, $6,341,852. An act of 1911 taxes telephone and telegraph companies on the 
basis of mileage of lines operated; express companies, doing intrastate business; sleey ing car 
companies, #5)500 a year~‘besides a municipal privilege tax; insurance company Tha scot 
gross premium less cancelled premiums, —besides municipal taxes; brewers, automobile owners, 
corporations (franchise), bottlers, rectifiers, theatres, ball-parks, travelling salesmen, peddlers, 
lawyers, doctors, brokers, freight lines, etc. Astate banking department wascreated it 1911, 

Charities and Penal Inststutions.—In 1911 the legislature provided for the Alabama home 
of refuge, at East Lake (Birmingham), for aya and delinquent white females between 
12 and 18, and for a reform school at Mount Meigs for juvenile negro law-breakets, taking 
over the reformatory formerly managed by the State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 
The office of state prison inspector was created, and a juvenile court of Jefferson connty 
(including Birmingham) was established. Liberal provision was made for pensioning 
Confederate soldiers and sailors, 

Education.—For public schools the state appropriated for the year ending September 
30, 1911, $1,933,861; county appropriations amounted to $389,164 and city appropriations 
to $405,108, “In addition $317,600 was available from general property taxes, loans, bond 
sales, etc. The total income for the nine district agricultural schools was $56,365; and for 
the normal schools $483,396 — 8102.76 for the six schools for whites (at Daphne, Florence, 
Jacksonville, Livingston, Moundville and Troy), and Sg80.635, largely from non-official 
sources, for the three negro schools (at Mon! , Normal ‘and Tu ). In 1911 
$100 for each county was appropriated for public school libraries in towns of 1,000 inhabit- 
ants or les. Anpanected mo the work of the rural schools © the. Boys’ ae Club {esse 
organised in ma in 1910) for int boys in scienti iculture. In 1911 the 
Gils" Lodustriat. School became the Girls’ Technical Institute. “In 191! the 1 Sclature 
established the North East Alabama ral and Industrial Institute at Lineville 
for whites “over the age of seven years,”” and the Alabama School of Trades and Industry 
for Boys and Young Men (white) at Ragland (to be opened in 1913). _In illiteracy the state's 
percentage, 22.99, of all 10 years of ageand more in r9z0 (34% in T1900), was exceeded only by 
that of Louisiana (29%) and of South Carolina (25.7%). Among whites the rate was 9.9% 
‘in 1910 (14.7 % in 1900) and among negroes 40.1 % in 1910 (57.4% im 1900). 
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choo! population in 1912 was white; 328,02: the enroff- 
a a FOS. ou white: 146, ra sae: tk (taDs eee basi bah ae attendance 
Erie ites and $9 for school Een was go Gaye for whites aad oo 
for tegroes. The receipte for schools ‘were $a 98,703,711 and the expenditures, $3,547,959. 
History.—For several years preceding 1912, the most prominent question in local 
politics was that of the prabibitinn of the see of intexicating liquors. The administra- 
tion which canse into office in Fanuary 1911, and especially Governor Emmet O'Neal 
(b. 1853; his father Edward A. O’Neal was governor in 1882-86), was opposed to state- 
wide prohibition and enacted the Parks county option law. In February 1911 a negro 
who had aceosted a white woman was lynched after being taken from officers an the way 
to the Eufaula jail; and om April 2, 1912, 2 negro accused of rape was taken from the sheriff 
of Bullock county and was lynched near Union Springs. Governor O'Neal preferred 
charges against the sheriff, who had said that he was kidnapped in daylight. He was 
removed from office (May 25, rgr1). In 1912 a negro was lynched at Bessemer (Jan. 
a8th), one at Hale’s Station (Aug. sth), one near Gadsden (Aug. 28th), one at Wetumpka 
(Nov. 18th) and one at Butler (Dec. 7th),—all formurder, An international conference 
on the negro was held at Tuskegee, April r7-19, 1912. There was no state election in 1911; 
the election in November 912 resulted in a large majority for Woodrow Wilson for pres- 
ident (82,440 votes to 22,680 for Roosevelt, 9,730 for Taft and 3,029 for Debs, who re- 
ceived 1,399 in. 1908), and in the choice of the regular Democratic nominers for members 
ofthe Federal House of Representatives, ro under the new apportionment, instead of 9 as 
formerly, Inthe Democratic National Convention the state delegates had supported for 
the presidential nomination Oscar W. Underwood (b. 1862), one of the congressmen from 
Alabama, who had won national prominence as the leader of the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives. John Hollis Bankhead (b. 1842), who had succeeded John T. Morgan 
as United States senator in 1907, was re-lected in January rgrz for the term 1913-19. 
Bibliogrophy.—Laws (2 vols. Montgomery, 1911) and other official reporte. 
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Population (1910) 204,354, 66.2% more than in 1900. Density 1.8 per sq. m. (1.7 
in 1900). Foreign-born whites constituted 22.9% of the total (in 1900, 18.2%); native 
whites 61% (more than one-third born of foreign parents); negroes 1%, Indians and 
Asiatics 15.2%. Nine cities and towns each with 2,500 or more contained 31% of the 
total; in 1900 the four such places contained 15.9%. Thirteen cities and towns with 
less than 2,500 each, made up 8% of the roro total; ten made up 7.2% of the 1900 total. 
The largest municipalities in rg10 were: Tucson, 13,193 (7,531 in 1900); Phoenix, 
11,134 (5,544 in 1900); Bisbee, 9,019; Globe, 7,083 (incorporated 1907); Douglas, 6,437 
{inc., 1905); Prescott, 5,092 (3,559 in r900); Clifton 4,874 (inc. 1909); Nogales, 3,574 
(1,761 in 1900); Yuma, 2,914 (inc. 1902). 


Agriculinre.—In Arizona agriculture is more and more intensive; the acreage in farms 
decreased from 1. 35s 327 to 1,246,613 between I and 1910, but the im nea jn 
farms increased from 254, 152i to, to 350173 acresi, Che eves averas ge farm ar acreage jell from 33. 
to 135-1, and the \ value 


fldinges Gaoyéy.yo0 imp 847 to $75, 525 
Gas +734 fands #4. nad rey uid 3 Le #7 790, plement, Sa tee tcos 870, dome 
‘Of th tbout 1.7 in 1910, ‘The average valve of farm 
and p Per a “acre was ia four counties cromed by the Gila river—Maricopa, Graham, 
Yuma and szns tha four uni comedy The total acreage irrigated in 1909 
was 320051 (62.2% more than in 1 pa): of thee total 2074 78 wae sapelied irom streams. 
Inc October 1912 the Salt River ‘prope the Federal Reclamation Service ‘was nearly 
ipleted, the water coi Teservnir coutralled by Ramevelr Dem which waa 
Phi dolicared sed on Mi Barat 15 torr. | The Yuma project 2 (gartly in California} in October 





oe ed nearly sheer irrigation eotecprises to to 
ay’ 1 1900 was $37 ‘atimated final cour of improvements begun 
14,828,868, fhe ais irrigated land and of barley 
ait a hay sad fe cropa, pre en hee ret Farms 
iy by owe }.203 by owners, tenants). 
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Potatoes, 125,000 bu. A.}; bay, 384,000 tons (213,000 A.). In 1909 (U.S. Cenms), the 
total value ol peak ager be ‘than potatoes was: $379203: of orchard: ea be +110 (apples, 
$109,395); of ixapes, $25,371; of troy fruits, $63,632 (oranges, $52,341). On Jan. 1, 1912 
there were on farms 104,000 horees, 32,000 milch cows, 741,000 other neat cattle, 1,510,000 
sheep, and 22,000 swine. Dry-farm experiments are being carried on near Prescott end 
Snowilake and in Sulphur Springs Valley; and experiments in raising date palms (and in 
artificial ripening) at Tempe and intensive farming at Yuma, where acclimatised Egyptian 
cotton has been successfully grown. Tunis abeep and ostriches have been bred. 

Mineral. Products.—Totai value, 1911, 104,731. The state ranked, as for several 
years, first in copper, 303,202,532 Iba. (more than one-quarter the country’s output of blister 
copper), valued at $37,900, In the Globe district and in Mineral Creek district there 
were new companies producing copper in 1912. ‘The yield in gold and silver per ton of 
copper ore was $0.51, and the total val all gold $3,521,400, and of all silver from the 
state, $1,743,600. Of zinc the total output was 2,476 ons {$282,260 and of lead 3.450 
tons (by smelter Feports; §,137 by mine reports), much more than in 1910, In r91t asbestos 
Serge feamr PE gal aint aay pokes ey wa % 

factures.—The value jucts for 
than in’ 19045 capital invested in manufacturing, $52875,000 (1383 So raare then ta 3904)5 
the number of establishments, 311, and the number of pereons en, in manufacturing, 
7,202. The value of the copper smelting and refining products was 41,059,000 1.7% of 
the total); of the wage-earners 48.6% were employed in this industry, Tucson's factory 
product was valued at $2,037,000; that of Phoenix at $1,467,000. 

Transportation —Railway mileage, Yan. 1, 1912, 2,190.19. In 1912 the legislature 
required the raising by tax anaually of $250,000 for the state road fund. 

Government.—A convention at Phoenix (October rsth-December gth, 1910) adopted 
Bs constitution, ratified by the people at a special election February 9, 1911. The opposi- 
tion of President Taft to its provision for the “ recall” of judges led to the passage of 
Public Resolution 8 (62. Cong.), which required the people’of Arizona to adopt an 
amendment omitting judicial officers from the clause providing for recall. This amend- 
ment was adopted at the general election held December 12, 1911, but an amendment 
restoring the original clause by which the recall is applicable to all elective officers was 
adopted by popular vote (16,272 to 3,491), November 5, rorz. Elections for recall 
follow a recall petition, giving the reason for removing the official (in 200 words or less), 
signed by at least 25% of the voters at the last election in the electoral district which 
elected the official, and not circulated until an officer has been six months in office. If 
an Official is re-elected at a recall election, no second recall petition against him may be 
filed during his term of office until the petitioners pay into the treasury all expenses of 
the first recall election. At the general election in 1912 an amendment was adopted 
(14,928 to 3,602) giving the state and all municipal corporations “ the right to engage in 
industrial pursuits.” The constitution reserves to the people the initiative (petition 
for legislation by a minimum of 10% of the total number of electors voting for governor 
at the preceding election, and for a constitutional amendment by at Jeast 15%) and the 
teferendum; the legislature or 5% of the qualified electors may require the submission 
to the people of any law or any part of a law, unless immediately necessary; and, except 
emergency measures, no law goes into effect within 90 days. The governor may not 
veto an initiative or referendum measure approved by a majority of the voters. The 
constitution provides for initiative and referendum in municipal and local elections. 

The house of representatives consists of 35 members and the senate of 19; all must be at 
least 25 years old and resitents of Arizona for 3 years and of the county from which elected 
for one. They are paid $7.00 2 day (for no more than 60 days in a session) and 20 cents a 
mile for mileage. legislature meets biennially. At special sessions no business may be 
transacted not described in the governor’s call for the session. Bills may be passed only by 
a majority vote of all metnbers elected. Measures or items in appropriation bills may be 
passed over the governor's veto by two-thirds vote of all el members; measures not 
returned with the ’s approval in $ days (excepting Sundays) become law. The 
baeipee officers, eee for 2 years, aust be at Yeast 2§ years ae an cities of the United, 
states for to years and of Arizona for 5: they are governor (94,000 a year), secretary 
state ($3,500), auditor and treasurer ($3,000 each), attorney-general and superintendent of 
public instruction. There is no lieutenant-governor. ¥ 

‘The supreme court is made up of three justices, with a six year term, fre befngelted 
at each general election, The names of candidates for judicial office must be in alphabetical 
order on the ballots without partisan or other designation. 
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Sulfrage except in school elections wes originally limited by the constitution to male 
citizens of the United States, 21 years of age, resident in the state one year, and not under 
guardianship, non compos meatis, insane, or convicted of treason or felony (unless restored 
to civil rights); but in November 1912 az amendment by initiative petition) for 
‘Woman suffrage was adopted by 13,452 votes to 6,202. lature, following the instruc- 
tions of the constitution, in 1912 provided for an advisory popular vote for United States 
senator (and for United States district judges; the returns of the War vote being sub- 
mitted to the president) and enacted a direct primary law préviding for nominations for 
elective state, county and city officers and candidates for United States senator and rep- 
fesentatived in Congress; a registration law (at the wpecial sessign) making ability to read the 
constitution in English a requisite for suffrage!; and a law for ‘general Publicity, before and 
after election, of ali campaign contributions . « and expenditures.” The legislature 
ye the Proposed 16th and 17th amendments to the Federal Constitution (April 8th and 

june 3, 1912). 

Couette onal amendments may be proposed in elther house of the legislature or by 2 
15% initiative petition; they may be voted on by the people at special or general election 
after due publication. The legislature may not call a constitutional convention without 
the approval of the people on a referendum vote. 

.__ The constitution prohibits plural or polygamous marriages and the sale or gift of intox- 
icating liquors td Indians, ae hi oe os 

lunicipal corporations must general statute; any city §00 inhabitants or 
more may frame its own charter to be approved by the governor, whe may arthhold approval 
only if the charter is in conflict with the constitution and the laws. 

‘here is a strict article in the constitution governing non-mmunicipal corporations and 
forbidding monopolies and trusta, A state onpeaton commission” supervis ublic 
service corporations, except those in incorporated cities and towns, and isaues certificates 
of incorporation and (to ign corporations) licenses to do business in the state. The 
legislature in 1912 passed an elaborate Public Service Corporation Act, 

The constitution makes 8 hours a lawful day's work in all employment by the state or 
any political division thereof; forbids the employment of children under 14 during school 
hours and of children under 16 in mines, in an injurious or hazardous occupation, at night, 
or more than 8 hours a day; makes i illegal for employers to stipulate in a contract that 
employes give up claims against employers for persona! injuries at work; abrogates the 
common law doctrine of fellow servant, as affecting the liability of a master for injuries to 
a servant; and makes the defence of contributory pegligence or commption of risk a question 
of fact to be left to the jury. By a provision of the constitution alien labour may not be 
employed by the state, by counties, or by municipalities. aa 

he legislature, as required by the constitution, passed an employers’ liability act apply- 
ing to dangerous occupations and adding 12% interest per annum to original damages 

ranted for the time consumed in appealing a case. Compensation {not more than $4,000) 
for temporary incapacity is one half of a ‘earnings; for incomplete disability, one half 
the kermnee between on ings before and t! after the accidents: for death, 1,200 times 
averuge wages, of, ere are no dependents, medical and burial expenses. = 
ies and o rations are required to pay their employes twice a month. Blacklisting 18 
forbidden. fomen are not to be empl in an occupation which requires constant stand- 
ing, or in any mine, quarry or coat-breaker, 

An eight-hour law was passed for mines and smelters and similar establishments and 
for electric light and power plants, Other jaws provide in various ways for the safety of 
railway passengers and employes, and specify minutely requirements for the safety of mine 
workers, Suita against the state were authorised; the penal code was amended; and deser- 
tion of wife or failure to provide for wife or minor child was made a felony. Columbus Day 
was made a legal holiday. 2 

Pandering was made pamishable by a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment from one to ten 
years, A state laboratory for the analysis of food and drugs was established. 

Finance—The constitution provides for a state board of equalisation and for county 
boards of supervisors to act as Boards of equalisation, but a substitute clause was ratified 
(45,967 to 2,283) by the people ia November 1912, allowing the legislature to prescribe = 
method of assessment, equalisation and levy. A state tax commission was created in 1912 
aad laws were passed for the taxation of private car companies, at the rate of 7 % of the gross 
receipts, of express companies, at the rate of of the groas receipts, and of all railways, 
telegreph and telephone Companies county coyaty., In 1912 a graduated collateral 
inheritance tax law was tion commission is allowed to exempt at its 
discretion any railroad from the three cent minimum fare law. The constitutional limit on 
municipal indebtedness was increased by a constitutional amexdment adapted November §, 
1912 by 15,357 votes to 2,682. 3 . 

dhe report of the state treasurer for the year ending June 20, 1912 shows receipts of 


there is a large Spanish-speaking (Mexican) element in the population, the constitu: 
of this gequirement may be tested in the courte. sot 
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$1,192,350, diftures of $1,300,858, and a balance of 6411,491. ‘The net state debt was 
SCs CRSA Ue tended county and city indebvedntes of £2 098,903, : 

‘Education.—The constitution leaves educational administration mostly to legislative 
provision ded a schael code was adopted in 1912, but the constitution vests general conduct 
and supervision of public schools in a state board of education. The governor appoints 
regents of the aniversity and the governing boards of other state educational institutions, 
A nent schoo! fund is derived from the sale of public lands, from escheated estates 
and from unclaimed shares and dividends of corporations i ited in the state. Laws 
of 1912 give state aid for vocational education in high schools (and in norma? echéols); and 
provide for free text books in public schools; or county echolarsbips in the state university 
and for the retirement on a pension of $600 a year of any teacher who has served in the 
patie ies ier 35 Zoot pe latixa wad 42,981 the. iment, the daily 

I-1912 the 6c! pul 7 enrollment, 32, . a 
attendance, oa 812; and the th of the average achool year, 8 moat a “The total revenue 
was $1,817,647 and the expenditures $1,321,595. 

Of the total population 10 years and over in 1970, 709% were illiterate (29% in 1900). 

Charstable Insttutons.—In 1910 a pioneers’ home was opened. 

History.—The proposed new state constitution was ratified by the people on 
February 9, 1911 by @ vote of 12,000 to 3,500. The first state election, on December 
12, 192%, resulted in the success of the Democratic ticket, headed by George Willie Paul 
Hunt (b. 1859), who had heen president of the constitutional convention and whose 
four-year term of office began on December 31, 1911. The proclamation admitting 
Arizona as a state to the Union was signed on February 14, 1912. On March 27th the 
legislature (15 Democrats and 4 Republicans in senate; 30 Democrats and 5 Republicans 
in house) chose as United States senators two Democrats, Marcus Aurelius Smith (b. 
1852), who had been a delegate to Congress from the Territory, and Henry F. Ashurst 
(b. 1875), who was speaker of the Territorial legislature in 1899, There was no election 
for state officers in r9t2. In June the Republican state convention chose delegates 
pledged to President Taft, but there was a contesting Roosevelt delegation; the national 
convention decided against the latter. At the November election the state was carried 
by the Democrats with 10,324 for Wilson, 6,949 for Roosevelt, 3,163 for Debs and 3,021 
for Taft; the Congressman chosen was 8 Democrat; and the people approved several 
tailway bills passed by the legislature but “referred” on petitions, which were easily 
secured by the railways,—by far the largest employers of labour in the state. 

On November 8, 1912, Phoenix adopted a new charter with a commission of three 
and with provisions for initiative and referendum; but this charter was not approved 
by the governor. 

Bsblsography —Session Laws (Phoenix, 1912) and rts of state de ents; F. M, 
Irish, none ‘New York, 1gti),—a state geography. ai 
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Population (toro) 1,574,449 (one-fifth greater than in 1900); 28.2% negroes (28% 
in 1900), 68.4% native whites of native parentage, and 2.3% of foreign parentage; 1.1% 
foreign-born. Density of population 30 persg.m. In 19x10 the 28 incorporated places. 
with 2,500 or more each contained 12.9% oi the total;in 1900 the 15 such places contained 
8.5%. In rgr0, 273 cities and towns with less than 2,500 each contained one-ninth 
of the total population; in 1900, 173 contained 8.6%. The strictly rural population, not 
in cities and towns, decreased from 82.9% in 1900 to 76.1% in toro. The largest cities 
in rgr0 were: Little Rock 45,941; Fort Smith, 23,975; Pine Bluff, 15,102; Hot Springs, 
¥4,434; Argenta (Pulaski county; incorporated from part of Little Rock in 1904; Baring 
Cross consolidated with it in 1905), 11,138; Helena, 8,772; Jonesboro, 7,123; Texar- 
kana, 5,653; and Paragould, 5,248. 

Agriculture —In 1910 §1.8% of the state's area was in farma; 8.076.254 out of 27,476,07, 
acres were improved (one-sixth more than m 1900). The a number of acres in é 
farm wae 81.1; average value per farm, $1,864. total value of farm ty increased 
in 1900-10 feom $181,416,001 to $400.089.503 Gand, $246,021,450; buil 45.363: 
implements and machinery, $16,864,198, animals, $74,058,202) e farms 
107,412 were aperated (190) by owners and managers and 107,266 by tenants. In 1909, 


1 See E. B. ii, 551 et seg, 
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ature gas, Mineral ‘waters, bo fed at 8 springs, were valued at $118,994. ‘The state is 
the foremost producer in the € country of bauxite and of oilstones (novaculites and Ouachita 
or Arkansas stone). Phosphate rock in 1911 was mined near Batesville. Diamonds con- 
tinue to be found in Pike county in 1911 one weighed 8} carats, another 344 carats. 
Monufactures.—In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 1,907 to 2,92: 
and that of persons engaged in | anefacrating from rom 37.587 (3 (33,089 wage-earners) to 1938 
(44,982 wage-earners); capital invested from 70,174,000; and the value of 
8 haea $53,865,000 to. $74,916,000. ee sa value Sot fomiber ‘and timber products was 
$40.64 ,000, more than half the ‘total, ead in their manufacture nearly three-fourths 
the wage-carners were em| ployed. The state produced in 1909 28.4% of the red-gum 
lumber, 20.5% of the coteoned, 11:4%, of the ash nay 13.5%, of the hickory cut in the 
United ‘States; and in each it ranked first in the cou: ntry, except in hickory, i hic] 
second. The "The largest cut—five-eighths of the state's total—was yel 
tant manufactures were: cottonseed oil and cake, 87,789,000, ranking the state 6th in mene 
industry, flour and grist-mill Products, $5,615,000; steam-railway cars, constraction and 











repai 1154,000; printing and publishing, $2,082,000; carriages and wagons, $1,664,000 
fist hore thaa in 1905 sand fou ndry and naachine-ehop products, $1,05%,000,. ‘The 
following five cities eed may one quarter in value of the state's total; Little 


Rock, $6,882,000; Argenta, es 42,000; Fort Smith, $3,739,250; Pine Bluff, $2,387,000; 


and Hot $ Springs, 44.5 570 

Transportation. wal nileage, Jan, L shot 2s $190.73 72, n PE 1911 and 1912 the 
Federal government was buildin uachita river, was removing ob- 
structions on the upper part of nie river aoe on the Saline, and was dredging the Arkansas 
(under the River and Harbor Act of 1910). 

Legislation—-A constitutional amendment, declared in effect in January 1911, 
reserves to the people the legislative powers of initiative—by petition of 8% of the legal 
voters (for governor at the preceding election) filed at least 4 months before the general 
election at which the measure is to be voted upon—and of referendum, which may be 
ordered, except in case of emergency measures, by the legislature or by 4 petition signed 
by 5% of the legal voters (as above), filed within go days after the final adjournment of 
the legislature which passed the Act in question. ‘The governor may not veto a measure 
adopted by the people on referendum vote. 

‘The legislature met in regular session from January 9 to May 13, 1911 and in 
special session from May 22 to June x0, rozx. ‘The income tax amendmeat to the 
Federal Constitution was ratified on April 22nd. Acts were passed for a franchise tax 
on corporations doing business in the state. Railways and other public service cor- 
porations, including pipe-tines, are to be assessed for their franchises ax for other prop- 
erty. An elaborate act is to reduce the rate of taxation. 

For ror1 and 1912 $1,250,000 ippropriated for Confederate pensions; 
veas made for a census of Confederate veterans in the state; ‘and £10,009 war foled bet 
monument to the wor of the Confederacy on the new capitol grounds at Little Rock. 

‘The sale of intoxicatin} Hauor without 2 county Ii dicene the ihe ping or selling of 1 it to an 
intoxicated person, and free funches in may be @ second 
primary election if no cantitete received a maou at pron first and « statute provides for 
the contest of primary election General election Saye, the birthday of Jefferson Davis 
and October 12 (Cohinibus Bey) were made legal holidays. Concubinage of whites and 
negroes made a felony, the dirth of a mulatto child prima facie evidence of guilt, 
ju the conviction of the mother. 

of I91r seoslates Sooty ‘of common carriers for i injuries to their employes. 
negligence does bay recovery the couployer's duregard of the ew has 
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contributed to the injury. No contract contract of constitutes a har to action for joys may 

bat any au op otribatd for iawarae fos et te or Sere By the employer may 

set, euch an igence of a person 

get fl In tral of uc 8 2 the i raliey nso eb burda of pret 

devolving on the railway. The state law requiri: full trate coke: 

by the Federal uh state ary £ ie CE ay 3% thirty year bonds, maturis 4929, 

held by permanent school fund and Saiitrsity Sf Atkatad codewmene fonda: “the toeal 

oe lor the two years endi ing, Set September 30 i », 1pta wer a $6, 2,386; dis disbursements 

46, nesta (principally for fener schools ant nfederate soldiers’ 
‘he balance in the treasury on payed tember 3 , LQI2 was $800,771. 


Penne ion: The legislature of 1917 '2 state board of education and provided for 
state aid to high schools and for com attendance at school for one-half the school 


year of children between 8 and 16 (unless the family is destitute) and of children between 
16 and 20, if they ere no not t regularly employed-—“but applies to only half the counties of 
the state. The Department of Arkansas {ndusteal University in in Little Rock was. 
made part of the state pte A proposed constitutional amendment providing for 
uniform text books was | adicsted 's September 19) 1912 by 64,898 votes to 73,701. A commie: 
sion of twenty, in ‘the governor, and state superintendent of pul 

instruction as chal ye oppeint ‘works with funds from the Southern Education Board; it ewe i its 
first report in 1911. In 1912 work began on an educational building at the state university, 
for which the Peabody Board pve ‘$40,000. Four district agricultural schools, at Jonesboro, 
Russellville, Magnolia and Monticello, created by an act of 1910, were opened in 1912, 









Of the total population 10 years rola ana more 12. illiterate in 1910 (20.4% in 3 
of whites ‘ova 30, 1 te, aaa BAe} negroce 26. ae (43% in 900) 


In the year ending J une 39, 1912 the total school population was 603,226; tl 
ment, i 746; the avera; ily attendance, 261,747; be average length | of school year, 
e number of te 8 employed, 10,175; the total number of school houses, 








117. 
a Gi erected during the year); and the ‘total ‘Value of school propert; yf $10, 131828. 

balance on hand at the beginning of the year was $1, Hr 398,699, the the eee luring the year, 
$3.876,054, and § and the expenditures, $5 83; leaving a 

nd Corrections.—The ure of 191% atabiched ors courte in the 

several counties of the tate, Governor Dor s recommendation in his call for a special 
session that the convict labour system be aboli and that provision be made for the pro 
management and control of the state penitentiary had no legislative result. 
17, 1912, Governor Donaghey, as a protest against the lease system, es ced a convices. 

History—Governor George W. Donaghey (b. 1856), re-elected by the Democrats 
for 1910-11 (by 101,646 votes to 39,570 for the Republican candidate) did not secure a 
renomination in 1912,! his successor in 1913 being Joseph Taylor Robinson? (b. 1872), 
Democratic member of the Federal House of Representatives from 1903 to 1913, elected 
on the gth of September 1912. The people at this state election voted against state- 
wide prohibition of the liquor traffic (85,358 to 69,390) and against the “ grandfather ” 
clause, or negro disfranchising amendment to the state constitution (74,950 to 51,334), 
but adopted the “recall” # of elective officers (71,234 to $7,860) and limited sessions of 
the state legislature to 60 days (103,246 to 33,397). In November the state was carried 
for Woodrow Wilson (68,838 votes; Roosevelt 21,673; Taft 24,467; Debs 8,153,—in 
1908, 5,842); and seven Democratic congresamen were elected—the complete delega- 
tion, as the number was not increased by the new apportionment. The election practical- 
ly eliminated from the control of Federal patronage in the state Powell Clayton (b. 
1833), governor in 1868-71, United States senator in 1871-77, and long member from 
Arkansas of the Republican National Committee. 

The new legislature is strongly Democratic (the only Republicans are four in the 
lower house); it chose (January 29, 1913) Joseph Taylor Robinson, the newly elected 
governor, who had been inaugurated on the rqth, to succeed U. S. senator Jeff Davis 
(b. 1862; governor 1901-07), who died January 3, 1913 and who had been opposed by 

4 The issue in the Democratic primaries was state-wide Dropibition of the sale of intoxicat- 
Ing liquors, Donaghey favou eition 3 Robinson, local option. 

pon Robjoson's entering the U.S. Senate the lewtenast-goversor, W. C. Rodgers, be- 


/ ons circuit ‘ioe rar ruled that the recall amendment eg not adopted because it did not 
receive a mafority of the votes cast for state officers at the same election; and that it was 
Hlegally proposed; being the Afth ith amendment submitted, whereas only three amendments 
anay be submitted at a time. 
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Stephen Brundidge, Jr. (b. 1857), membet of Congress 1897-1909. On January 6, 
1913, the governor had appointed od interim J. N. Heiskell, editor of the Arkansas 
Gabette of Little Rock, but on January go he was succeeded ‘by Judge W. M. Kava- 
Maugh, to serve until March 4. In the spring of 1912 the Socialist party elected a 
mayor in Hartford, Sebastian county (pop. 970, 2,780). 

There were several lynchings in the state in 19%3~12. In rozz a negro was 
killed at Benton in a race war growing out of an atfack on a minstrel troupe; one was 
lynched at Augusta (Sept. 9) for rape and murder; two mulattoes were killed 
at Dumas (Sept, 27) in a fight in which they and their white father resisted arrest; 
a negro was lynched at Forest City (Oct. 16) charged with rape and another at Hope 
(Oct. 20) for using abusive language. On March 23, 1912 an apparently innocent 
aegro was lynched at Fort Smith by“a mob excited at the shooting of a constable. The 
police made no effort to defend him and the chief, three officers, and six patrolmen were 
removed from office. On May 2, twenty-three indictments were returned by the 
grand jury for participation in the fynching, but no convictions have been secured. On 
the ath of July a negro was lynched at Plummersville, for killing a deputy, and on the 
roth of August another at Russellville for assault on @ white woman 

The state suffered severely from the Mississippi flood in 1912. The levee, at three 
Places where it was 1 to 3 it. below standard grade, broke early in April and flooded a 
large part of the lower St. Francis basin in N.E. Arkansas, about 2,500 sq. m., where 
people were cut off for days. 

Bibliography —Public aes (Little Rock, 1911) and official reports, especially of the 
department of education. 
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Population (1910) 2,377,549, an increase of 60.1% since r900; 73.2% native whites 
(26.7% native whites of foreign parentage), 21.8% foreign born whites, 0.9% negroes, 
and 4% Indians and Asiatics. Density 15.3 to the sq. m. Roughly, the growth was 
relatively larger in the southern part of the state: in Los Angeles coanty it was 196%, 
and in the two southern-most counties, San Diego and Imperial, 114.5%. In 1910, 
61.8% of the total was in the 7o cities with more than 2,500 each; in 1900, 52.4% in the 
40 cities of this size. The semi-urban population in 128 (76 in 1900) cities and towns, 
each with less than 2,500 inhabitants, constituted 6.4% (6.1% in 1900) of the total, 
The rural population decreased relatively from 41.5% in 1900 to 31.7% in 1910. 

‘There were 10 cities with between 5,000 and 10,000 each in r910, 34 cities (and 5 
other places) each with 2,500 to 5,000, and 6acities (and 68 other places} each with less 
than 2,500. Twenty-one cities, es follows, had more than 10,000 each (the 1900 popu- 
lations are given in brackets): San Francisco, 416,912 (342,782); Los Angeles, 310,198 
(102,479); Oakland, 150,174 (66,960); Sacramento, the capital, 44,696 (29,282); Berk- 
eley, 49,434 (13,214); San Diego, 39,578 (17,700); Pasadena, 30,291 (9,117); San 
Jose, 28,046 (at,500); Fresno, 24,892 (12,470); Alameda, 23,383 (16,464); Stockton, 
23,253 (17,506); Long Beach, 17,809 (2,252); Riverside, 15,212 (7,973); San Ber- 
nardino, 12,779 (6,150); Bakersfield, 12,727 (4,834); Eureka, 11,845 (7,327); Santa 
Barbara, 11,659 (6,587); Vallejo, 11,340 (7,965); Santa Cruz, 11,146 (5,659); Red- 
lands, 10,449 (4,797); Pomona, 10,207 (5,526). It is noteworthy that four of these 
cities are in Los Angeleg county. Los Angeles itself, which in 1911-12 had a population 
of some 400,000, continues to grow with great rapidity; and the street-car connection 
with Pasadena on one side and the “ beach towns,” Santa Monica, Redondo, etc., on 
the other, is creating a “‘ Greater Los Angeles,” by stimulating their development and 
that of the area between them and the city. In San Francisco the recovery from the 
ruin caused by the fre and earthquake of roe6 has proceeded with striking results; 
what is practically a new and even fiper city has come into existence, full of palatia’ 
buildings; and active preparations are being made for the great Panama-Parific Expo- 
sition to be held in rozs. 

1 See EB. B. v, 4 ef seg. 
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Agriculture.—ta 1910 the farm doreage was 27.931,444 11.389, improved), and the 
average acreage age of each farin waa 316.7-~all choy Beas i one begs Ta the 
the total value of farm property increased from: Poo se/ose to to 61,614,694) 584 (land, 
eace 195, buildings, $133,496,040; implements, Ke 3,158; and domestic animals, 
$127,599.938 syorage value of a farm from $10,960 to $18,308 and of farm land 
per acre from. $21 ge sro ar ie in 1910 about four-fifths of all farms were.oncesied by 
owners or managers and iy one t ith by tenanta. The most striking crop acreage 
was in wheat, hich ia 1899, 2, 683,405 Acres (less than in 1889) 5 rere but in 
1909 only 478,217. | In 1 39,353 fa hy ead of and ol were irrigated; in 24 of the $8 
‘than half irrigat total erigated acreage (2,664,- 
104) 10s cot ‘setes were individual oF or partnership ei 79979. acres co-operative, 
5 commercial 173," 3 in irrigation districts, » pe ae Indian service and 400 
under the Us states first season, ey the ‘Pedest) 
Orland project er toegun 1906; 85% 1 Te in November 1912) irri 2,600 acres; and 
preliminary examinations for the Needles (Colorado river) project are not completed. "The 
cost of ierigation up to 1910 was $72,580,000 ($20.05 an aoe) and the estimated final cost 
of enterprises begun is $84,392,344." 

In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the principal crops, excluding fruits, were: Indian corn, 
1,924,000 bu. (52, 000 A. ); wheat, 6,; 6,290,000 bu. (370, (370,000 A.); oats, 7,800,000 bu. 200, 000 A.); 
barley, 41,760,000 bu.,—-about one~ "g crop—(1,392,000 A.); Tye, 141,000 
bu. (8,000 A,); toes, 10,140,000 bu. 8,000 A A); hay, 3,82§,000 tons 2,500,000 ADs 
cotton, 9,000 bales; rice 70,000 bu. (1,400 ‘beets, 1,037,283 tons (99,545 A.). In 
1909 uy, Ss. Census) the value of tro fruits was $16,752,101 (oranges, $12,951,505; 
lemons, $2,976,571; lives, ‘8401, foliar $360, 153; pomeloes (grapefruit), $143,180); of 
hemp, $39,000 (3 ‘potatoes, $6,886,885; of flowers and plants, 
$1,3! 513; of sare jucts, Mere 212,788; peat call fruit, § $1, 7944 (stra (freshers, 1,149, 

ries am loganberries, fom x69; blackberries 13); of 
ruits, $16,. eh 897 7 apples, $2,901,662; peaches and nectarines, tests a plums 
and prunes, $1,6 erries, $5,478,539; apricots, $2,768,921); of auts, 18455 
and of grapes, $10,8 mt ra Somat On January 1, 1912 there were on farms: 493,000 horses, 
72,000 mules, 505,000 milch cows, 1,515,000 other neat cattle, 2,656,000 sheep and 830,000 
swine. In December IgIT an act was for the promotion of horticulture and to prevent 
the introduction of insects or diseases injurious to fruit trees, etc.; it provides for the inspec- 
tion of nursery stock, etc., brought into the state. 

The University of California received an appropriation of $30,000 to enable it to hold 
farmers’ institutes; $15,000 every = for research work in viticulture; the same sum 
for the improvement ‘cereal cro; the same for the study of plant diseases not already 
arranged for by the Southern iiornia Pathological Laboratory. Experiments in rice 
culture point toward the possibility of crops of thie cereal; important investigations 
have been made of orange thrips and ecale i ane ‘and it has been proved that the bubonic 
plague was carried by wood-rats and ground ground squirrele, «it n 193t a new bird reservation was 
eaeablisbed at the Clear Lake reservoir, S. E. 

inerat Products—Total value, 1911, $057 6 ee state ranked first in leum 
wittes on output of 81,13. pagr t bbls. ie 719,080), In hapa mostly oil asphalt, $2,104,421 
(50% more than in r910), and in §t9,5 .928,500 (a little more than Colorado's output in 
iork oe Falifornia | 's for 1910). a Ne oreepecivly a near Cas Valley and the Keanedy 
at Amador City ranked 9th aad 14th respectively among the largest gold mines in tl 
country. There was an increase in placer ‘production, pores quartz mining, but a decrease in 











deep mining due to the decrease in pared gop ‘and lead. In silver, $686,300, there was 

& decrease of nearly one-third compared soting yean The output of copper 
835,651 Ibs, ee fens than i int 3} te ad, 615 tons (lee chan half that of 1910), 

aad zinc, 1,404 tons (mine report: Teports; none reported in 1910) 


The state produced in Fieger about ine centhe (9 tier ae) .749) of all quicksilver, more than one- 
seventh of all pyrites, esite (including that from a new deposit at Bissell, Kern 
county), most of the crude piatioum (511 oz.), practically all the borax {81569 151) and all 
the chromic iron ore ($1,629; from Shasta, Siskiyou and Tehama counties) produced in the 
country, Impor teat absol futely, sort Sy 1,062,81; ae ($543,927): clay products 
Gy at4 86 866, mostly brick and tile); Portland cement ($8,737,150, ranking next to Pean- 
one (bas 76 903, ranking ffih), the larger item bing granite, 82738004, and 
tap rocl oss 130; sand and gravel, $416,980; and lime $564,175. SWatral gas was 
boi at $800,714, Touch more than in in any previous yea year and about 12 times as much as in 
1. Mineral waters, bottled at 40 Tncludiag 18 resorte, were valued at $575,439 
faci a hall more than in 1910 rine in Seatles Le, Sam Bernardino County, has 6.78 
of potash and may furnish a supply for fertiliser. 
Manufactures.—Between 1904 and 1909 the number ot establishments increased from 
6,839 to 7,659; the number of persons engaged in mapufacturing From 120,040 (100,355 wage 


1See F. W. Fonding, Lerieion rrigasion ix California, az Victor M. Cone, Istigation in the San 
Jooguin Vatiey (bot ashington, 1911). 7 
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earners) to 143,576 (115,296 wage-earners); the invested capital from $282,647,000 to 
9533 ago an the Value ‘of  peodkerts from 8; 218,000 f- 529,761,000, The Principal 
jucte were: lumber and tinber products, leughtering and meat packing 
lucts, $34,280,000 (116.7 % more than in canned and preserved Tale vegetables, 
ets, in Fresno, Oakland, Pomona and Redlands, $32,915,000 (more 
than one-fifth the for the United States and far more ties for any other’ Rats): foundry 
and machine shop, products, 673 1iee: fiour and griat-mill products, $25,188,000 (93.% 
ig a 











more than in 1899); p ,000; steam railway cars and construe- 
tion, $18,719,000; voll Pb, 81758 been 25 times as muck as in 1899; butter, 
cheese and condensed $12,761,000 ‘% tore than in 1899); tanned, curried and 
finished leather, ef 9,967,000; ma saat Bauors, 3192005 vinous liquors, $8,937,000 (68.1 % of 

the total for the eons ond heating gas | 27,0005 copper, tin and 
sheet i iron, 96, Ba4,000 es ncipally in Solano, Santa Cruz 
and San Bernardino counties; roast ‘west ead ground coffee and 5 86,492 000; food prepara- 





tions, $5,508,000; istlled ad liquors, 353,000; and men's clothing, $5,121,000. 

In_ 1909, 5.7% on from the Ff Sr each with 10,000 
bitants or more. of he peal was till first manufacturing city, and the decrease 
in the value of manatectares f —_ m S37 (egore ia in i to $133,041,000 in 1909 was due 
partly to the fire of 1906. ); the second city, showed an increase 
‘of 353.2 % between 1: ee one ngeles Okect tee, ($22,343,000), third, an increase of 316.2%. 
Orbe i ‘important manufacturing citles were Sacramento $13,977,000; Stockton, $11,849,000; 
Fresno, $11,090,000; San Jose, $5,610,000; ooo; San Diego, $4,741,000; and Berkeley, $4,435,000. 
Transportaton.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 7,511.78. department of 
engineering was reorganised in 1911 and ‘now appoints a highway engineer, Many separate 
acts were passed to establish state ways, notably in Alpine county, which has long ioe. 

without any westward outlet, the o1 ly roads leadin E. into Nevada. Much has been 
& a Improve ‘roads for motoring, copecially near .. The state contributed towards 
improvement of the Sacramento a: Feather 8 fivers, and the Federal government appro 
pital ed (March 4 1911) 12) $18,000 fo for the state débris commission sod'in 194F notin va mae dredging 





the ar op ree of building a breakwater here, ime 
harbour bs eer a 30 fe < eyes mel in San Diego harbor proving San, Francine? in Oak- 
thee the entrance channel at San Luis Obispo. 


Legislotion—The 39th session of the legislature met from January 2 to March 
27, 191r,and on February 3 ratified the proposed 16th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, At an extra session, November 27 to December 24, the state was 
redistricted, into senatorial, assembly and congressional districts; and by joint resolu- 
tion an amendment to the Federal Constitution to provide for a nation-wide direct 
vote for president and vice-president was urged. 

A conservation commission was appointed by the governor to report laws and make 
regulations in regard to forestry, water, the use of water, water power, electricity, mines, 
mineral lands, etc., and $100,000 was appropriated for this work, although no salary 
was allowed to the commissioners, 

Provision was made for a. idential election to be held on the second Tuesday 
in May in the yeare of presidential poles Koni mary law adopted the Oregon plan of 

lators to the people's atheice fon for United States senator as shown in the primary 
or of having a legislator sign an alternative pledge, that he would consider the primary choice 
merely as a recommendation. Nominations other than by primary must be made 
Petition with a certificate for each signer. A law providing for a registrar of voters was re- 
ferred to the people and nd defeated (255,05% to to 145,924) in Nov, 1912, 

‘The law in regard to voting was revised; no machine may be used which makes 
it possible for a straight ticket to be voted without the separate motion of lever or button 

each separate candidate. A ballot law for the office group form, with names 
arranged in rotation—but alphabetically for local offices—with the party name. or the 
word opentest following the name of the office and with 2 blank sj ree in each party 
ip for the addition of the name by the elector, A sample ballot and a card containing 
ingtructions must be mailed to each voter. Pamphlets containing ments for or against 
referendu:n measures must be Gstabueed to voters—untif there is tive action for. 
biddi: aon pamphlets on proposed constitutional ‘amendments saust be distributed 


‘wenty-three constitutional amendments adopted by popular vote on October 
the i for the nila and F referendum, providing for initia- 
of the voters or more, but throu; h 

and fess than 8% and giving 
for initiative measures; an 
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3.789): one prohibiting the revereal of verdicts in criminal tases on mere techaical- 


iter q iting biennial sessions of the legislature to 30 days with a recess of 
Herendeen 0 bill then to be introdused eanept with t consent of ee Youre 
of the members of s house and no member to be allowed to i introduce more than tw: 


Before the adoption of these amendments, the legislature had granted to voters of ome 
ipalities the righ it of initiative and referendum on municipal questions; providing for i initiative 
on a petition a gue of the qualided electore ia this chee the measure must come betone 
general election, but if the petition is signed by 30 by 30% it must either be passed by the ity 
‘council or must be brought, ‘up at a special election; ly emergracy mensures passed by & 
four-fifths vote by the city legislative ody are ‘exempt irom the referendum; appropriation 
measures do not go into effect for 30 days and they may be suspended by a petition signed 


by 25% of the voters until they are acted on by a special or The provi- 
es foes recall was that 2 vote for the recall of any city might be called bys @ petition 
of 25% of the voters at the last ci city election, after he had been in office for four months. 


A similar law provides for the initiative, referendum, and recall in counties, iar the initiative 
petition must be signed by 20% of the qualified electors to secure the the calling of a special 
election and a vote for the recail of an after he has been in office six months can be 
secured by petition of 20% of the voters at the last congressional election. 4 

A law for local option in incorporated towns and cities and in supervisorial ‘out. 
side of a city or town requires a loca! option election on a petition of 25% of the qualified 
voters. This law has been held constitutional, and there were to the of 1912 about 160 
elections under the act: of about 60 cities, two thirda voted for licence and of about, 100 

pervisorial districts, 3 out of § voted for licence. Two measures in regard to local officers 
and one (nitiated) providing for consolidated city and county governmenta were defeated 
at the November 1912 election—each by about 7 to 

The municipalities of the state were reclamifer and a law authorises the municipal 
ownership, construction, and operation of public utilities. 

The commission form of government was extended in 1941-12 to the following cities: 
Oakland election Dee, 8, 8, 1910; in effect uly i 1911), Modesto (election Sept. 14, 1910; 
in effect July 1, 1911), Vallejo ‘ {election Fe iors in in effect July 1, 1911), Pomona (elec- 
tion Feb. 16, 1911; in flee, lay 8, 1911), San a Lule Obis (election Sept, 12, 1910; in effect 
May 15, 1911), Mon (election 12, 1910; in effect July 1, 1911), Santa Cruz cee 
tion Jan. 31, 1911; in ef a July 3, 1911), luna (clestion eb. 14 9x1; in effect 
17, T9TS; not 9 pure commission), election Nov. 7, 1911; in effect July 1, 1912), 
and Stockton (election Oct. be Tptt Hn in effect jan. 6, 1913). fn every case the new charter 
was drawn by the board re San Mateo aleo has commission 
government, not 2 freeholder charter, aod § San jino adopted it in 1912. Los Angeles 
rejected it December 3, 1912 by nearly 2 to 1, and Eureka by 1,048 to 124. 

At a special election in San Francisco on November 15, 1910, 18 out of 35 amendments 
pronosed to the charter were adopted: one for initiative and referendum and recall; one 
for direct nominations with no party name to appear on the ballot, but not less than tea or 
more than twenty sponsors must a; before the registrar to certify under oath to the 
qualifications of any candidate for office; and one for the minimum of $3.00 a day for 
municipal employees in San Francisco. OF 2 fameadments submitted December 10, 1912 
that for local option by city districts was defeated bag one extending the power of the civil 
service commission and one authorising the of land for a civic centre were ad 
Qn December 20 five propositions for bond issues were voted upon, and all were rejected, 

one for $1,700,000 to complete the county 

‘ourteen amendments to the charter of Los were adopted on March 6, 1911, at 
a special election. They provide for the initiative, referendum and recall, for primary 
nominations, for the regulation of expenses of candidates, for the creation of a commission 
on a city plan, for the establishment of a department of ‘public utilities, a harbour depart- 
ment, a department of public service, play department and a municipal art commis 
sion, and for the creation of pension funds for firemen and policemen, December §, 
1911 the people voted (58, .134 to 43,937) for a municipal newspaper but against (88,395 to 
32,283) a measure prohibiting saloons; and on May 28, 1912 voted for an aqueduct inves- 
tigating board (16,564 to 15,697) and the improvement of a harbour boulevard 
(20,415 to 11,412)—it is to be remarked that the vote on these initiated measurea was much 
smaller in 1912 than in 1911. In the iateer Fear there were two referendum votes (May 
28); one against (18,883 to 1. 4899) an ordin 4p ordnance rewiring the tvting of milk for tuberculin, 

andl one for (21,085 to 11.662 yan ‘ordinance regulating franchi 
Cites ove 00.00 ae in the Sat clan and howe between 30009 sad 4go,con in the 

first and one-half class, cities between 100,000 and 250,000 in the second class, those between 
23,000 and 100,000 in the third, those between 20,000 and 23,000 in the: fourth, thoee between 
6,000 and 20,000 in the ffth and those under 6,000 in the sixth; but cities ab 
are not to be classified and municipal corporations are 1 not to be reclagsified on the 
the Federal census without i Pthcotee ‘Another law Slassified the counties 
of he wate and adopted a new county code. Ea 3 provide forthe recall of clactve lective officers 
and for initiative and referendym in counties aad in subdivisions of counties. 
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‘ A kalhway commission (later changed to a public utilities commission), was organised, 
und by constitutronal amendments statutes received important powers,—among others 
(by the Eshelman-Stetson law) to fax absolute (and not minimum) rates and to make physical 
viluations of railways; $210,000 was appropriated for the work of the commission. A high- 
way engineet is to be appointed by the department of engincering, reorganised in 1911. 

‘The state bureau of labour was rp-organised. The term of the commissioner is no longer 
limited to four years but he holds office at the pleasure of the governor. In 1911 the state 
passed the first law in the United States requiring all physicians to report occupational 
diseases to the state board of health, the report to be transmitted to the commissioner of 
labour. The penalty for failure to report ia not more than $10. One of the constitutional 
amendments adopted in October 1921 enabled the legislature to make compulsory the 
elective compensation laws for workmen; and an act of 1911, applying to all employmente, 
‘but not to casual em; s, is compulsory for state or municipality as employer, e com- 
pensation provided for is, in case of death, three years’ earnings, not less than $1,000 of 
more than §5,000; if there are no dependents, $100. For total disability the compensation 
is 65% weekly of 1-52 of the average yearly earnings (if 2 nurse is required, 100%) with 
$333.33 the minimum and $1666.66 the maximum ‘ly earnings, the limit to be 3 times 
thea yonrly cacuingy or x5 years: ead for partial disability Gx 9, cache weekly Toas with 
the same limits as for total disability. Child labour laws forbid any minor under 18 (for- 
merly 16) to work between 10 Pw. and 5 Am. (formerly 6 A.M.) or more than nine hours a 
day; but children between 15 and 18 may appear on the stage. Fifteen years is the age 
limit for most employment and 16 the limit for employment during schoo! hours, Children 
‘over 12 may work on special permit from a judge of the juvenile courts. The law making 
8 hours a maximum working day far women in factories, stores, hotels, restaurants, public 
uitity, companies, etc, (but not canneries of vegetables and fruits) was held to be constitu- 
tional © supreme court on May 27, 1912 im a test case brought by a hotel keeper in 
Riverside who was imprisoned for making a woman in his employ work nine hours a day. 
All employers must pay their employees monthly or oftener. Employees discharged must 
be paid immediately and those that resign, within five days. The powers of the Industrial 
Accident Board were enlarged. Employers were required to keep records of accidents. 
Hours on railways must be no more than 16 in succession followed by 6 hours off. A new law 
Rrovides for full train crews and sets qualifications for engineers, conductors and brakemen. 

Jaw in regard to convict labour tices goods manufactured in state prisons to be marked 
with the name of the prison and not ‘but only be for public use. 

‘The law for general vaccination paseed in 1889 was amended by a clause exempting those 
that sign a statement they are conscientiously opposed to vaccination, but unvaccinated 
children may not attend school in a district where there is smallpox. The practice of med- 
icine, surgery, grteopathy and other treatments of cure was regulated by two new acts. 
The state board of health received an appropriation of $5,000 to spread a knowledge of 
tuberculosis through the state. Giving or selling tobacco to minors is made a misdemeanor. 
Dairy products must not be manufactured from unhealthy cattle and the sale of impure or 
aduiterated products is forbidden. The United States D ment of Agriculture standard 
of pity for condensed and evaporated milk is med for the state. Cold storage eggs 
or butter kept for three months must have ‘on the package the date of storage and 
any place in which they are sold must display a sign “Cold Storage Eggs or Butter Sold 
Here.” It is made unlawful to dump navigable waters of the state or in the 
Pacific within 20 miles of land. The secretary of state is to standard weights and 
measures and counties, cities and towns are to appoint sealers of weights and measures. 
A tenement code was paseed for buildings in incorporated places. 

‘The laws against pimping and pandering were made more severe than before and a wife's 
testimony against her husband in such a case is competent. 

‘The law against pool-selling and book-making on races was amended; but an initiative 
measure for a state horse-racing commission was defeated in November 1912 by 353,070 to 
149,864. A new section added ta the Penal Code prohibited gambling by use of sfot-machines 
and of dice having more than six faces. 

A state flag was adopted showing a grizzly bear in dark brown on a white field with a red 
stripe at the bottom of the fags a red star in the upper left-hand corner and on the flag 
the legend “California Repubiio.”” 

Finanar.—A state board of control was created in 1911 to be composed of three members 
appointed by the governor te hoid office during his pleamre at a salary of 84,000. This 
‘board is to examine the books af every state institution and Visit institutions; to investigate 
‘choo! and funds; to supervise the state’s financial policy; to pass on contracts for supplies; 
to supervist a new department of public ing; and to institute a uniform 6) of 
accounting. The board of examincra was abolis In accordance with a constitutional 
atacadment.ef 1910 public atrvice corporations are taxed on their gross earnings for a state 
‘tax only, the state and‘ local taxes were separated. Public service corporationa were 
taked froed b % to 4% on gross earnings; insurance companies 14% on their gross premiums 
aad 1% on they Capital, eurplus and undivided profits. ‘These rates may be chenged 
by a two-thirds vote of legislature, The state banking law was revived in i911. An 
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amendment (19113 to the law in regard to non-resident taxatio# taxes anything left by the 
will of a resident of the state or by the will of a non-resident bequeathjng property within 
the state or on a transfer without valuable consideration and rhakes the tax a tien on the 
property. ‘There is a scale for the nearness of kin to the kegatee; under $25,000 the rate is 
1% for those nearest of kih and 5% for those more remote; for sums between $100,000 and 
$500,000 the corresponding rates are 5% and 25%. In 1912 the controller published the 
first annual report of the finances of municipalities and counties in the state, authorised by 
a law of April a1, 1911. An initiated iment for local taxation was defeated in Novem- 
ber tore by 243,959 fonepgaty ‘but one changing the system of depositing public funds was 
a |, 307,199 to 128,411. 
‘he ‘caah in the state treasury July 1, 1910, was $7,201,220, The receipts for the fiscal 
ear ending Juge, 1911, were $18,843,854 and for the ending June 30,1912, $27,395,144. 
he excenditures for these years were respectively $18,597,471 and $24,945,213, leaving a 
balance on hand June 36, 1912, of $9,903,534. 

Education.—A new compulsory education law of 1911 sets the age for school attendance 
from 8 to 1§, but there are many exceptions. In with a constitutional amend- 
ment of 1910, the fund for the University of California is to be increased by 7% a year from 
1911 until 1915. In November 1912 the people approved (343,443 to 171,486) an amend- 
ment to the constitution giving free text- to pupils in day and evening schools, A 
state normal school at Fresno was opened for instruction in ber 1911. One high 
school in every first class city must teach French, Italian, Sj \d German and such a 
school is to be called a “cosmopolitan school." Athletics and military drifl may be included 
in the high school curriculum and high schoo! cadet companies nay be organised with target 
practice under the supervision of an officer of the National G 8 

For the school year ending in the summer of 1912 the total enrollment was 423,824; the 
average daily attendance, 324.6 57, and the length of the average school year, 172 days. 
The total school revenue (excluding that of the University of California) was $32,265, 
and the expenditures $24,534,266. 

Illiteracy in the population 10 years old and over was 3.7% in {910 against 4.8 % in 1900. 

The University of California in 1912 received a gift of $100,000 for the endowment of 
scholarships for men. Late in the same year Prof. Merriam of the University began the 
excavation of remarkably preserved skeletons of prehistoric animals mixed in tar pools on 
Rancho La Brea, near Los Angeles. In April 1912 the University Medical school was 

nised in three departments: gynecology and obstetrics, medicine, and surgery. | 

ritable and Penal Insttutsons.—The state board of charities and corrections received 
new powers in 1911, and a state reformatory for first offenders between 16 and 30 was estab- 
lishe is to be erected near Yountville, Napa county. Inebriates and those with drug 
habits may be committed to a state hospital for the insane. The juvenile court law was 
twice amended, in minor details, in 1911. On November 6, 1911, the Federal Supreme 
Court (Finley v. California) held that there was no unconstitutional discrimination in a law 
making death the penalty for assault with intent to kill on the part of a convict serving a 
life term. In 1912 en effort was made to propose by initiative a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing capital punishment, 


History.—Hiram W. Johnson (b. 1866) was elected in November 1910 governor 
for the term 1911-15 by 177,191 votes to 154,835 for Bell (Democrat), 47,819 for Wilson 
(Socialist) and 5,807 for Meads (Prohibitionist). This was the result of a campaign in 
which Johnson toured the state in an automobile, attacking “‘special interests” and partic- 
ularly ‘the Southern Pacific Railroad, whose counsel (and vice-president since March 
toro), William F. Herrin (b. 1854), he accused of having an undue and improper in- 
fluence upon legislation and nominations for state office. Johnson’s nomination and 
election gave the Lincoln-Roosevelt League and the progressives generally control of 
the Republican partisan machinery. 

The Eshelman-Stetson law (see above) had for its object the lessening of the power 
of the Southern Pacific; the amendment for municipal hame tule, regulting in the adop- 
tion of several free-holder charters with commission government, put the cities of the 
state on a better government basis than those of any other state; and Colonel Roosevelt 
said that Governor Johnson and the legislature put through “ the most comprehensive 
program of constructive legislation ever enacted at a single session of any American 
legislature.” An attempt was made to “ side-track ” the governor by electing him 
United States senator, but the choice fell (Jan. tx) on John Downey Works (b. 1847), 
one of Johnson’s aides in the campaign, justice of the state supreme court in 1888-91, 
an authority on water rights and a prominent Christian Scientist, In the election of 
delegates to the National Convention the state law stipulated that the vote for district 
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delegates should be by the state-at-large; the rules of the Republican National Commit- 
tee that they should be by districts, There resulted a bitter contest in the Convention 
in the case of two seats, which the Convention awarded to Taft. Johnson's primary 
law was one factor, his name on the Progressive ticket and the votes of women were 
others, in the victory of Roosevelt in the Republican presidential primary, he received 
70,000 votes more than Taft and 25,000 more than Taft and LaFollette combined. 
Champ Clark defeated Woodrow Wilson in the Democratic primary—William Randolph 
Hearst was one of Clark’s strongest supporters and a power in the Democratic party in 
the state. On October 3 the state supreme court barred from the Republican ticket 
the electors pledged to Taft, at the same time calling the primary law a very bad one 
because it would practically disfranchise one-third of the voters of the state. This 
made it necessary for Taft electors to be nominated by petition with signatures of 
11,000 voters who had not taken part in the primaries, The state was carried for Roose- 
velt by x74 plurality for the highest Republican elector (283,610 for Roosevelt, and 283,- 
436 for Wilson). Of the 13 presidential electors rz were for Roosevelt and 2 for Wilson. 
The Socialist vote was 79,201 (in 1908, 28,659; in 1910 for governor 47,819) and the 
vote for Taft was only 3,914. The Congressional delegation, 11 instead of 8 as for the 
last decade, contains 3 Democrats, 4 Republicans and 4 Progressives. The new state 
legislature contains enough Democrats and Taft Republicans to make difficulties for 
Governor Johnson, One Socialist was elected to the lower house from Los Angeles. 

The municipal election in San Francisco in 1911-~the first under the new non- 
partisan Plan—resulted for the first time in the victory of the “anti-Union Labour” 
party; at the primary James Rolph, Jr., received a majority of all votes cast (Sept 
26th), defeating Mayor McCarthy, who had the backing of the Union Labor party, and 
becoming mayor-elect without a general election. In the spring of rgrz a Socialist 
mayor, city commissioner, and member of the board of education were elected in 
Berkeley,—an educational and residential, rather than an industrial city; and in April 
tox, in Daly City, a suburb af San Francisco with 3,000 inhabitants, the Socialists 
elected a city clerk and three (out of five) members of the board of trustees, including 
the mayor—~that is, gained the control of the city government. In Oakland the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World secured a petition (March 1912) for the “ recall ” of the may- 
or and two commiasioners on the ground that they protected vice, but the recall election 
resulted in favour of the incumbents. In San Francisco a municipally owned and oper- 
ated street railway to Golden Gate Park (bonds issued in 1909) was opened December 
27, 1912, Am extension to Ocean Beach is planned. A municipal opera-house in 
San Francisco seems assured. Los Angeles has 2 municipal cement mill built in 1908. 

‘The trial, beginning October 9, rg11, in Los Angeles, of John J. and James B. 
McNamara (arrested in Indianapolis April 22) for dynamiting the Los Angeles Times 
Building (Oct. 1, 910) and the Llewellyn Iron Works, was one of the most important 
events in the state’s recent history (see Unrrep Srates, § History). The Los Angeles 
election of December 5, 1911 was marked by the first participation of women voters, 
and by 4 contest between the Socialists, whose candidate, Job Harriman, one of the coun- 
sel for the McNamaras, suffered from their cause being discredited, and the ‘‘ Good 
Goverpment ”” party, which re-elected Mayor Alexander (83,978 to 52,293 for Harri- 
man}. Late in November rox2 2 recall petition against the mayor was circulated— 
apparently for political purposes. 

The experiences of Los Angeles with organised labour aroused opposition in San 
Diego to the Industrial Workers of the World and other radicals, who in April 1912 made 
the place « centre for their propaganda and flocked thither from the whole Pacific 
Coast. In December ror the city council had abolished street meetings in a district 
where they had formerly been held, After the arrest of speakers at meetings called 
by a Free Speech League,’ a meeting, not in the forbidden quarter, was broken up by the 

nomi to the right, of free speech, a8 were meetings 
in Feb ry iota Pordand (Sigmon Srkaue (WEstiogeon) andin Frome (Cabforsis) 
wi convicted and put to breaking stone, 
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Police, March 17, rox2. On May 7th, two pelicemen watching a lodging house fre- 
quented by radicals were shot from ambush. Campa sutsidethe city were established 
to turn back Industrial Workers, and a “ vigilance ” system was drgahised. Dr. Ben 
Reitman, an aide of Emma Goldman, was tarred and feathered and driven out of the 
city on May 15; Mrs. Gaidman left the city immediately afterwards without lecturing 
on “ free speech,” as she intended; and there were riots in the ¢ity on the 27th, Sit 
leaders of the Industrial Workers were convicted of felony on August ':. In the mean- 
time a special commissioner reported to Governor Johnson that the city authorities were 
blameworthy for arbitrary treatment of the speakers, and the governor instructed the 
attorney-general to restore law and order. He threatened to declare military law and 
began an action against the vigilantes, but the grand jury adjourned without finding 
an indictment. A negro was lynched at Bakersfield September x2, 1912, for an alleged 
assault on a white woman. 

A civil service system was established in Oakland in 1912 with the assistance of two 
members of the Chicago civil service board. In torr an efficiency department was 
established in Pasadena. ; 

Bidliography—Statuies ond Amendments to the Codes (2 vols., Sacramento, 1911-12) and 
other official reports. F. Hichborn, ‘of the California Legislature of 1909 (San Fran- 
cisco, 1909), and Story of the California Legis fort (aed, Tyas iefen T, Purdy, 
Son Francisco: As It Was; As It Is; and How To See It (San Francisco, 1912); John Muir, 
The Yosemite (1912); J..S. Chave, Yosemite Trails (Boston, 1911); D. 'W. Johnson, ‘The 
Hanging valleys of the Yosemite” in November and December 1911, BulJetsn of American 
Geographical Society; K. B. Judson, Myths and Legends of California and the Old South- 
west (1912); J. B. Richman, California Under Spain and Mexico, 15. Ema (Boston and 
New York, 1911); L. Eaves, A History of Californie Labor Legislation fi jerkeley, 1910). 
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Population in r910, 799,024 (48% more than in 1900). The greatest relative in- 
crease since 1900 was 635.9% in Cheyenne county, on the E, boundary. In 14 counties 
in the central part of the state and near the S.W. corner there were actual decreases 
(59.9% in Hinsdale county). In 1910 82.2% of the population were native whites and 
1.4% Negroes; 15.9% were whites of foreign birth and 22.7% were whites of foreign 
Parentage. The average density of population was 7.7 to the sq. m. There were 27 
cities and towns with more than 2,500 inhabitants each, and these contained 50.7% of 
the total (in 1900, 20 with 48.3%), The purely rural population increased more than 
45% in the decade, but was only 37.2% of the total. There were 11 cities with more 
than 5,000 each: Denver, 213,381 (133,859 in 1900); Pueblo, 44,305 (28,157 in 1900); 
Colorado Springs, 29,078; Trinidad, 10,204 (5,345 in 1900); Boulder, 9,539; Fort Collins, 
8,210; Greeley, 8,179; Grand Junction, 7,754; Leadville, 7,508; Cripple Creek, 6,206; 
Canon City, 5,162. 

Agriculture,—The acreage in fi increased fi 88 to 13,532,113 between 1900 
and 1910, and the improved land in farms from 2273908 t0 4,302 101; the average farm 
acreage fell from 383.6 to 293.1; and the value of farm propert increased from $161,045,101 
to $491,471,806 ($362,822,205 land; $45,696,656 buildings; Yiazor,6or implements; and 
$70,161,344 domestic animals). [n 1910 one-fifth of the and area wasin farms; 36,993 farme 
were operated by owners, 787 by managers and 8,390 by tenants. The average value of farm 
land per acre (exclusive of buildings) was $26.81. total acreage irrigated in 1909 was 
2792032 (73.3% more than in 1899); of this total 2,738,283 were supplied from streams. 

¢ total cost of irrigation enterprises to July 1, 1950 was $56,636,443, and the estimated 
final cost of improvements begun was $764437 139. OF cereals ra ‘by acreage in 1909 
was grown on irrigated land, and of oats, 697 7 of barley, 68.3%: of hay and forage crops, 
4.8 a and of alfa, 94.4 %i “wild, salt or prairie grasees,” 75.9%; of sugar beets, 99 % and 

potatoes, 69%. is an irrigation demonstration farm at Eads, county, The 
Gunnison funnel of the (Federal) . Valley project (see E. B. vi, 720b), was 
completed “‘for nt use” in June toro, and in November 1912 the entire project was 
36.2% com |. Preliminary work is being done on the Grand Walley Project (Mesa 
county) to irrigate 53,000 acres by tunnels from the Grand river. In 1912 iminary esti- 
mates) the principal crops were: Indian corn, 8,7; © bu. (420,000 A.); wheat, 10,968,000 
bu. (433,000 A.); oats, 12,412,000 bu (290,000°A.): , 2,964,000 bu. (76,000-A.); rye, 

+See E. B. vi, 717 ef seg. 
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000 ba. 000 A.); potatoes, 8,075,000 bu. (85,000 A.); hay, 1,905,000 tons, (870, 
Pst age bs. (ag om. bu. (12,000 A.); ead ices bee oo le tone sr Ayn ds Prone 
fants, 


‘value of vegetables other than potatoes was $2,349,634; of dowers and $468,685; of 
Need preducts, $72,090; of Email fruit Sohlss lerawberie, $156,059; ‘aspberice 
$156 668); of orchard fruits, 84,651,792 (a 75,405,442; peaches and nectarines, $764,561), 
On January 1, 1orz there were on = 321,000 horses, 167,000 milch cows, 921,000 


other neat cattle, 17,000 mules; 1, sheep and 211, swine. Carriage horsea were 
subgesstully bred in dort—r2 at the Agricultural Expentient Station, 

‘The legislature of 1911 amended ious irrigation laws; created the office of state 
dairy commissioner, and passed an te att for dairy sanitation and for the brand- 
ing of dairy products; it gave to the state board of agriculture authority over forestry 

vided for the appointment of a state forester; passed a law requiring a health certificate 
lor cattle over six months old brought into the state, and a law requiring railways to build 
fences to protect herds, A schionl of horticulture and forestry was established in 1911 at the 
Grand Junction Indian School, and a School of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts at the Fort 
Lewis School, which was thereby put on a par with the Fort Collins School. 

fam oducis.—Total value, 1911, $51,958,239. Ingold thastate ranked second with 
$19,138,800, less than that of California in tg1t' and leas than Colorado's output in 1910, 
when the state ranked first. There was a similar decrease in the value of silver, in which the 
state ranked fifth in 1911 with $3,958 8005 in 1910 it ranked fourth, a position held by Idaho 
in 1911. Teller county, with the Cripple Creek district, was the principal gold producer 
and Lake county (Leadville) the principal producer of silver. Other metals were: copper, 
9,791,861 Ibs.; zinc, 42,233 tons; and lead, 30,621 tons. Second in value to gold was coal, 
10.157.383 | ns ($14,747,764; less than in 1910). The value of petroleum was $228,104 
(226,926 bbis.). A little natural gas was used conimercially in Boulder and Fremont counties. 
Clay Products were valuad at $1,606,709; stone at $1,514,827 {mostly marble and includin, 
small output of marble from several other states); and sand and gravel at $65,366. _Portlans 
cement was manufactured at two plants. From the Boulder field 730 tons of tungsten were 
taken in 1911. Vanadium was found in San Miguel and Montrose counties. Sulphur 
deposits in’ Mineral county have not yet been worked commercially. Mineral waters, 
bottled at 14 springs, including § resorts, were valued at $104,763. Mica, fluorspar, graphite 
and grindstones were minor mineral products. 

‘Monufactures:—From 1904 to 1969 the number of establishments increased from 1,606 to 
2,034; the number of persons engaged in manufacturing from 25,888 (21,813 wage-earners) 
to 34,115 (28,067 wage-earners); the invested capital from $107,664,000 to $162,668,000 
(51.1% increase); and the value of products from $100,144,000 to $130,044,000. The 





Principal manufactures in 1909 were; smelting products (value not shown separately): 
slaughtering and meat-packing products, 9.657.000 190.5 % more than in 1904); flour and 
grist mill products, $7,868,000; printing and publishing, $6,962,000; steam-railway cars, 
construction and repairs, $6,559,000; foundry and machine-shop products, $5,907,000. The 
rincipal manufacturing cities, with value of their products, were: Denver, $51,538,000; 
ueblo, $3,345,000; and Coleen 1733000. 7 Pieathadae with 
ommunscations.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 5,728.30 m. ginning with 1911 
the second Friday in May became a state holiday under the name of “Good Roads Day.” 
An act of 1911 provided fora tunnel through James Beak to be used, but not exclusively, 
for fifty years by the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific Railroad, with the option to purchase, 
‘but under the necessity of completing a through line to Salt Lake City; this was referred to 
the people in November 1912 and was defeated. 


Legislation.—The legislature met from January 4 to May 6, 19tt. On February 
20 it ratified the proposed Federal income tax amendment. Amendments to the 
state constitution were proposed, making smelters public utility works; and providing 
for a state tax commission. An initiated amendment for prohibition was defeated in 
November 1912; this was the first measure of great importance brought before the peo- 
ple under the constitutional amendment (like that of Oregon) for initiative and refer- 
endum, passed in special session September 10, roro, adopted at the November tg10 
election by 89,141 votes to 28,698, declared invalid by the district court, August 23, 
xgz2, but held constitutiogal by the state supreme court on September 23. Other im- 
portant amendments and measures voted on in 1912 were: for recall of officials, adopted 
by 53,620 to 39,564; for popular recall of decisions of the state supreme court that laws 
are unconstitutional, adopted by 55,416 to 40,891; 2 new ballot law, adopted by 
43,390 to 39,504; and a measure for state compensation to deserted or widowed mothers 

dependent children, adopted 82,337 te 37,870. 

ie new counties were created in 1911: Crowley from Otero (tempotary county- 








ay), and Moffat from Routt (temporary county-seat, Craig). 
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Voters, except for school elections, must register tea days or more before the election. 

The legislature established a court’ of appeals for four years to he composed of five 
judges appointed by the governor and to sypplement the overworked supreme court 
which may transfer cases to it. 





Among labour laws passed were one establishing a workmen's compensation commission; 
and one providing for employers’ Wabiity. A of factory inepection was crested, 
and mi and working in smelters, stamp reduction works, coke ovens, Hie ‘are 
clasaed ‘as fajurious ‘and dangerous occupations; ) is made 





o hours {except in emergencies) 
a legal day in such work. A child labour law forbids any mitoses 14 being empl ina 
theatre, or in a place of amusement where intoxicating liquors are sold, mercantile institution, 
hotel, laundry, factory, bowling alley or elevator, or as a messe1 or driver; a child of this 
age must have a permit to work on # farm or in an orchard. No child under 14 ia to be 
employed during school terms or before 7 aX. or after 8? and eight hourais the maximaum 
day for child labour. The age limit ig set at 16 years (formerly 14) for hazardous and 
immoral occupations, and children may not be employed at all in the manufacture of paint, 
white tead, etc. Girls under 10 may not sell newspapers or engage in any street trade, 
anti-coercion act forbids an employer discharging an employee for meu rship in a lawiul 
organisation of society, or preventing an employee from joining such a society. For the 
ioe Gf armed guards in omit disputes Spies perision must be segured from te ore 
ur laws, especially in rej to sf rs, were refes to tl le in 
November 1912 and St sere casa regard Lian 

‘The 1909 law in regard to prostitution was revised and made more severe, and there is 
a special clause making a husband or a wife a competent witness against the other. Mater- 
nity hospitals must be licensed by the state board of health and by the bureau of child and 
animal protection. Public drinking cups are forbidden unless they are properly sterilised. 
‘The sale of cocaine and similar drugs is forbidden except by druggists on prescription or by 
manufacturers (to registered physicians, dentists or veterinarians). 

Among interesting miscellaneous laws are those making false statements about newspaper 
and periodical circulation a misdemeanor; making on-eupport a felony; and adopting a state 
flag of three horizontal stripes with a red C on the gold design in the field. 

Municipal Government.—On September 19, 1911 Pueblo adopted a commission form of 
government with a provision, like that of the charter Grand Junction, for preferential 
voting (on ballots for commissioners, “First Choice,” “Second Choice,” and Third Choice" 
are to be entered if the candidates are more than twice and less than thrice as pany as the 
number of offices to be filled), and provisions for initiative, referendum and recall. A similar 
charter was adopted by Durango in September 1912. The validity of the Pueblo charter 
was taken to the courts: the district court decided that the commission form was valid; the 
supreme court in December 1912 had not yet handed down a decision. 

In May 1911 the state supreme court reversed its previous decision that the me under 
the charter of 1904 of the city and county of Denver was unconstitutional, so that the met 
is now in force. ly in T910 the people of Denver voted not to renew the franchise of a 
private water company and created the public utilities commission of the city and county of 
Denver; and on August 6, 1910 they voted a bond issue of $8,000,000 for nicipal water 









plant. The New York Trust Company, a holder of the bonds of the private company, 
secured an injunction against the issue of the new bonds, first in the U. S. District Court and 
then in the U. S. Circust Court of Appeals. The Trust Company argued that the franchise 





of 1890 required the city to renew in 1910 or else to purchase the plant; the utilities commis- 
sion that there was nothing mandatory in the terms of the franchise On May 21, 1912 
Denver adopted two charter amendments; one for a half-mill tax for five years for the pur- 
chase and improvement of mountain land for parks; and one for the trial of violators of the 
excise law in the county court; but voted against a mill tax for playgrounds and for a play- 
sound commission. An election on 2 commisaion charter for Denver was postpaned from 
lovember 1912 to the spring of 1913. 3 
Finance.—The legislature of 1911 created a state auditing board and a tax commission: 
revised the revenue laws of 1908 antl 1902; created the office of state bank commissioner; an 
reacribed the amount of paid-u capital (varying according to the size of the ace) 
For banks to be organised. "On February 19, 1912 the Onited States Supreme Court (Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé v. O'Connor; 223 U. S. 280) decided that the state tax of 2c per $1,000 
of capital stock of a foreign railway invalid—the Santa Fé was a Kansas corporation. 
lucation.—An act of 1911 es 6 summer normal schools (instead of 13 a8 for- 
merly) was defeated by the people lovember election in 1912. ‘The normal school at 
was renamed in 1911 the State Teachers College of Colorado. , Appropriations were 
made for a normal school at Gunnison, opened in September 1911, and for a State Home and 
Training School for Mental Defectives, opened for patients in July 1912 and for echool work 
in September 1912. The state made an interesting experiment in appfopriating honey to 
1See C. L. King, Tha History of the Government of Denver (Denver $911), wn.ch harshly 
criticises public utlity corporations. ; 
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oo & state teacher of the adult blind. The General Education Board in October 1932 
ve 4100, 100,600 to the University of In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy in ‘the 
Population 10 years of age and over was 3.7 in 1900). For the year ending June 30, 1912 
the school popu lation was 227,142, the enrollmemt 173,229, the average daily attendance 
saat 745. i Ne length of the ‘isso school year 162 days. The total revenue was $7,089,- 
936, and the ons § 96,1 
ies and Penal eabions.— Unies an act of wot the state eckdies’ and sailors’ 
home ny may y admit cen fait ‘veterans. provided for the patole of prisoners 
in county jails for good conduct and ponies and or employment of prisoners in jails, half of 


any prisoner's il for Ment to hig dependent wife and children. The State Home and 
Training omer for Mental Defectives at Arvada ‘ee m, N.E. of Denver), authorised in 


1909, waa practically completed in 1912, the opening being planned for May 1913. 
History.—There was an unbroken deadlock in the r911 legislature over the election 
of 2 United States senator to succeed Charles James Hughes, Jr. (1853-1910), Demo- 
crat, elected for the term ending 1915. Senator Simon Guggenheim (b. 1867), Republi- 
can, the state’s only representative in the Federal Senate in 1912 and rgr2, announced 
that for personal reasons only he would not be a candidate for re-election in 1973. 
‘There was 2 bitter struggle in the Democratic party, also, for control: the “ platform ” 
or radical Democrats were led by John Franklin Shafroth (b. 1854), governor since 1909, 
and Alva Adams (b. 1850), governor in 1887-89, and the “ City Hall ” wing was led by 
Robert Walter Speer (b. 1855), mayor of Denver in 1904-12. The Republican state 
convention (April 1912) was for Taft. The Progressive party was well organised in the 
state, with nominations for governor (E, B. Costigan) and Congressmen, but the 
Republican nominees (C, C. Parks for governor) ran better—the fact that the Roose- 
velt nominees were supported by three “parties,” the Bull Moose, Roosevelt, and 
Progressive, was no advantage since the ballot is not of the party column form. In the 
November election the state went for Woodrow Wilson (114,232 votes to 72,306 for 
Roosevelt, 58,386 for Taft and 16,418 for Debs); Elias M. Ammons, Democrat, was 
elected governor (receiving ror,293 votes to 63,035 for Costigan and 54,720 for Parks) 
and the remainder of the Democratic ticket! was successful, including James B. Pearce, 
Secretary €f State, who ran behind the ticket because of criticism of his personal morality 
by a part of the press and of the clergy of the state—in this particular the campaign was 
ly venomous, On January 14, 1913 two Democrats were chosen as U. S. sena~ 
tors, ex-governor Shafroth, for the full term, and, for the short term, Charles Spalding 
Thomas (b. 1849), governor in 1899-1901. ‘The legislature is Democratic by more 
than 40 on joint ballot. The four congressmen (3 under the previous apportionment) 
are Democrats. The municipal machine in Denver was defeated May 21, 1912 by a 
* Citizens’ Ticket,” on which Judge Ben Lindsey of the Juvenile Court was the best- 
known name and Henry J. Arnold was the successful candidate for mayor with 40,871 
‘votes to 16,898 for J. B. Hunter (Democrat), of Mayor R. W. Speer’s wing of the party, 
and 12,510 for United States Marshal D. C. Bailey (Rep.), whose candidacy suf- 
fered from his connection with William G. Evans, the Denver Street Railway magnate, 
who sued the Denver Post for $1,000,000 for libel. In the campaign Mayor Speer 
bought the sewing Times 90 that he might have an organ with which to reply to the 
attacks of the Rocky Mountain News and of the Post. 
A cloudburst on Cherry Creek caused a flood in Denver, July 15, 1912, which did 
one estimated at $2,000,0co and resulted in the loss of two lives. 
yhy.—Laws (Denver, 1911) and other official publications; E. Parsons, A Gaide 
to Colorade (esx); EA. Mills The Spall f the Roches (ott). 
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Population (2910) 1,114,756 (908,420 in 1900), Connecticut ranking 4th among the 
states in density of population with 231.3 per sq. m. (188.5 in 1900). ‘The percentage 
of increase in r900-ro was 22.7, greater than that for any decade since 1850-6. For- 
eign-born whites constituted 26.1% of the total in 1900 and 29.5% in 1910; native 

1B. R, Montgomery, liettenant-governor-clect, died December 29, 1912. 

+z. B. vi, 951 ef ‘seg. 
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whites 72.1% in 1900 and only 69.1% in 1910 (of foreign parentage 31.1% in 1900 and 
33.6% in 1910), and negroes 3.7% in 1900 and 1.4% in 1910, decreasing in actual num- 
bers from 15,226 in 1900 to 15,174 in 1910. In 1910, 89.7% {in 1900 87.2%) of the 
population was in places (72 in 1910; 7o in 1990) of 2,500 ar more. The 18 cities with 
4 population of over 5,000 contained together 57.6% of the total. The following cities, 
boroughs, and towns, each had 10,000 or more: New Haven, 133,605; Bridgeport, 
102,054; Hartford, 98,915; Waterbury, 73,141; New Britain (city and town since 1906), 
43,916; Meriden (city), 27,265; Stamford (city), 25,138; Norwich {city),20,3675 Danbury 
(city), 20,234; New London, 19,659; Greenwich (town), 16,463; Torrington (borough 
and town), 15,483; Ansonia, 15,152; Manchester (town), 13,641; Naugatuck (borough 
and town), 12,722; Windham (town), 12,604; Middletown (city), 11,851; Orange (town), 
11,272; and Willimantic (city), 11,230. 

Agricslture.—The ac: in farms decreased from 2,312,083 to 2,185,788 between 1900 
and 1910, and the improved land in farms from 1,064,525 to 988,252) the average farm acreage 
fell from 45.8 to 81.8 and, fhe value of farm increased Se $113,305, fo to 55, 

775 12,206,0! A 113,1! lings; 16,648 implements and $14,163, 

oa ee erat Of the ened aes 7.9% was ia farme” Seis Sverage value of fGrm ond 
per acre was $33.03. Farms were operated largely by owners (23,234 by owners, 949 by 
managers, and 2,632 by tenants). In 1912 i estimates) the principal crops were: 
Indian corn, 3,000,000 bu. (60,000 A.); oats, 338,000 bu. (11,000 A.); rye, 122,000 bul, (7,000 
‘A.); buckwheat, 62,000 bu. (3,000 A.); "2,461,000 bu. (23,000 A.); hay, 436,000 tona 
(379,000 A.}; and tobacco, 29,750,000 (27,500 A.) In 1909 (U. S. Census) the value 
vegetables othe in potatoes was $1,965,635;.of flowers and plants, $2,047,431 sofnursery 
lucta, $261, small fruite, $316,752 (strawberries, 5,648); of orchard fruita, 
1,327,074 (a) 333,168; peaches and nectarines, $417,598); of grapes, $43,523. On 
january 1, 1912 there were on farms 47,009 horses, 120,000 mailch cows, G00 other neat 
cattle, 21,000 sheep and 60,000 swine. Storre Agricultural Experiment Station published 
in 1912 imy int studies of the chestnut blight, showing that it was not imported that ite 
spread is due to weather conditions and that it’ will naturally die down; and continued ite 
important researches into nutrition. . 

Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $3,15%,! The principal products of mines 
and quarries were: atone (granite and tray ), valued at $1,215,462; lime, $328,904; 
felspar, 16,497 tons (less than in 1910, but ranking the state third; value, $73,557); clay 

raducts, $1,284,166 (entirely brick and tile); and mineral waters bottled at 28 springs, 
Fre ras, two-thirds more than in 4910. 

lonufactures.—In 1909 the gross value af products was $490,272,000 ($369,082,000 in 

1904, the increase being partly due to the increased price of raw material); there were 4,251 
establishments & 77 i 1904) and 210,792 wage earners, 18.9% of the total population, 
More than 60 it industries had each an output valued at more than $1,000,000, 
Among the principal manufactures are: brass and bronze products, $66,933,000, being four- 
ninths of the total for the United States; foundry and machine-shop products, includi: 
hardware, $65,535,000; cotton goods, $24,232,000; silk goods, $21,063,000; firearms ani 
ammunition, $19,948,000 {the output of ammunition being nearly four-fifths of the total for 
the country and nearly one quarter); woollen, worsted and felt goods, $19,363,000 
and fur felt hats, $10,400,000; silverware and plated-ware, $15,837,000, more than one-third 
the total value for the country, and for plated-ware alone more than two-thirds; corseta, 
$12,815,000, more than one-third thecountry’s total; automobiles, $11,668,000,—341.3% more 
than ia’ 1904; cutlery and tools, $10,717,000; electrical machinery,’ $9,824,000; and clocks 
and watches, $7,390,000. ap i" 

In 1909 68.1 bi ‘of the state s product came from cities and boroughs, 1g in all, which had 
each a population of 10,000 or more. These ware: Bridgeport, $65,609,000, with 14.9% of 
the state's foundry and machine-shop products, 53-8 % of the corsets, 33.8% of the electrical 
machinery, and more than half of sewing machines and of the ing machines; New 
Haven, $51,071,000, of which more than one-seventh was foundry and machine shop jucts 
and other important isems were clocks, automobiles, boots, malt liquors; Waterbury, $50,350. 
000, of which five eightha was brass and bronze (219% of the total for the country), the next 
item being clocks and watches; Hartford, $40,680,000; New Britain, $22,021,000, 52.9% of 
which ware; Ansonia, $20,088,000, chiefly and bronze products, clocks aad 
watches; Meriden, $16,317,000, chiefly silverware and plated ware; Torrington, $12,550,000, 
mainly brass and bronze cts; $31,033,000, mainly rubber goods; TY 
$10,318,000, about two-thirds of which was fur-feit (nearly a parte of the country’s 
output); Norwich, 9,389,000, msigly textiles; Stamford, 740,000; Willimantic, e733 080, 
pas thread; Middletown, $4,955,000, largely men’s furnishing goods; and New Loo- 

33,000, textiles. . 

"Praxsportelion- allway mileage, January 1, i9t2, 1,015.98. The Federal River 
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‘apd Harbor Act of Februsry 1912 appropriated $77,000 (and empowered the of 

fat to expend $500,000 more) for speveeeted 7a nseaee river below War ford. 

In 1911 the Federal improvements of t! ri harbour and the 12 ft. channel in the 

New Haven harbour were completed; in the latter harbour breakwaters were practically 
finished and 2 12 ft. anchorage basin more than half completed in 1912. 

Govertment.—The regular session of the legislature was held in 1911 from January 
4 to September 26. It rejected the proposed réth (income taz) amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, The house of representatives proposed, dn January 20, a 
constitutional amendment providing for two-thirds (instead of a plurality) vote in each 
house to pass a bill over the goverhor’s veto; this is to come before the legislature of 
1913. Amendments adopted by vote in rotx and 1912 provide for the lieuten- 
ant-governor’s succession to the gui office if the governor is unable to serve 
(29,738 votes to 4,770); and that the legislature adjourn sine die by the first Wednesday 
after the first Monday in June (30,349 votes to 4,865), sessions thus being limited to 5 
months. The salary of the governor after the 1912 general election was increased to 
$5,000 a year, and that of the Heutenant-governor to $1,500; and that of the attorney- 
‘general to $5,000 after September 1, 1911. A board of state bank commissioners was 
to report to the legislature in 1913. Columbus Day was made a legal holiday. 

The corrupt practices act and the Australian ballot law of 1909 were amended. Any 
political division of the state may vote for or against the merit system for all its officers and 
employees, The legislature created a public utilities commission. All public service 
‘cony must return to the commission and immediately report all accidents to 
dt. Te controls rates and service of public utilities. 

Commissions were created to report by April 1, 1913 on the employment of women and 
children and to investigate employers’ liability and workmen's compensation. The eight 
hour day was made a maximum for mechanics in state institutions except in unavoidable 
emergencies, If workmen work on Sunday they must have one other day off in seven, but 
the act excepts “commercial occupations and industrial processes . . . by their mature 
+ + + continuous.” No minor under 16 and no woman of any age is to be employed 
in a mercgntile establishment, unless it is manufacturing or mechanical, more than 58 hours 
a week; but if the employer makes the hours 55 a week or less in June, July and August, the 
hours a week for the rest of the year may be 60; and the provision is not applicable tween 
December 17th and December 25th if the employee gets seven holidays during the year with 
full pay. No child under 14 is to be em; in a mercantile, mechanical or manufacturing 
establishment and no child under 16 u: he has a certificate of an elementary education 
No child under 16 may run or adjust certain dangerous machinery or be emplayed in the 
manufacture of dangerous drugs or explosives and none under 18 may run an elevator. An 
elaborate law was passed forbidding isting. Damages for injuries resulting in death 
were timited to $10,000, and suit must be brought within one year from the time of the neglect 
vomplained of. Physicians are required to report to the state commissioner of labour cases 
of occupational disease. An act of 1911, ly the first American state law dealing with 
aeronzuts, requires the registration of air-ships and the Hcensing of aeronauts. An elaborate 
‘act for sanitation in tenements, boarding and lodging houses, and several acts safeguarding 
public health, providing for purity of milk and food and regulating the sale of liquor 
and drugs, were passed. Tobacco must not be sold or given to minors under 16. Any com- 
Dination to increase prices of necessities is punishable by a maximum fine of $1,000 or by 
imprisonntent for § years or by both. 

‘The town of Bristol in August 1911 adopted a city charter (in effect Oct. 1, 3917), which 








contains some features usually found in the commission plan of government and provisions 
fot the initiative and referendum. a 
Finance-—A commission appointed in 1911 to exantine into the methods of taxation of 
railways and other taxable corporationg was to report in 1913. The treasurer, comptroller 
and tax commissioner constitute 2 board of equalisation of taxes. Land planted with forest 
trees, at least 1,200 to an acre, if the planting is approved by the state forester, is exempt 
from ere n, but this exemption cannot hola after the timber is cut nor in any cdse for 
wore 20 years. - . * 
‘Fhe'gtate treasury had a balance on hand October 1, 1911 of $376,576. The teceipts for 
‘the year 7 tober I, 1912 Gnehiding 900,000 bose sold wee 99,915,418, and the 
expenditurés Goeluding 81,450,000 pasd) $8,203,750, leaving a balance in 
cash of $2,150,244 é state debt in 1922 was $7, 100. 
for the School year 1911—12 the school, population (between 4 axd 16) was 
4 the total corollment in public schools, 197.8591 the aves Sally peeindlance, 155,- 
ayer 0! se Year+54 days: we cl 8, B,« a 
Vad the chpeaditures, $6,122,307, The total indebeedstas of towml ane! diatrete fer 
iyposes Was $8,813,998 in I9f2,—-as compared with $3,110,210 im 1901; in the Bame 
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riod the ited school lation it Jess than one-fourth. Of the town: 
period the enumensted ochoot Pobe he work of conslitation of small schools wating ee 
Fn Conneteicut~-ae in ao other alate except New York—there was an increase of literacy 
in 1900-1910, from 5-9 %o te 6% of the tion 10 of age and more, ‘This rate was 
the highest in New ag \d, excepting ‘of Rhode Istand. Morton F. Plant gave §1,000,- 
000 in June 1911 for the Connecticut College for Women. A site has been secured in New 
London, but late in 1912 building had not in. With the autumn term of 1912 Wesleyan 
Univecsity (Middletown) ee eee aint received gen anlys in June it 
jand of $1, In 1912 J. it 

completed a2 Cow library and admisistration building at Tonity: Colleser Harterd. © Lo 
Yale University M. C. D, Borden leit $250,600 in 1912 and the McPherson fund for indigent 
students will amount to ,000, or more. 

Charitable and Penot Intistutons.—In to1t the logislature created (over the governor's 
veto} an annual pension of $30 to veterans of the Civil War, their widows, their widowed 
raothera, etc; but the act was declared unconstitutional in April 1912 by the state suy 
court. Anact of 1911 provides for the transfer from the state prison to the newly completed. 
reformatory at Cheshire (subject to the approval of the directors of these justitutions) of 
male prisoners under 25 sentenced toless than 5 years. Contracts for convict labour may not 
be made for longer than 4 years, This law does not apply to inmates of county institutions 
in farm, domestic and casual service. A prisoner in the state prison sent for attempt 
to murder by assault or attempt to poison may be paroled after two yeara. 

History —On January 4,1911, Simeon Eben Baldwin (b. 1840), professor of conatitu- 
tional and private international law in Yale University sisice 1872, and chief justice of the 
state supreme court of erxors, was inaugurated governor,—the first Democrat to hold 
the office since 1895. He had a Republican legislature (majority of 7 in senate, of 60 in 
house), which blocked some of his proposed legislation; and the senate refused to 
ratify the governor’s nominee for state highway commissioner, although the Republican 
incumbent of that office had been much criticised. On January 17, rorr the legislature 
elected a Republican, George Payne McLean (b. 1857; governer 1901-03), United 
States senator to succeed Morgan G. Bulkley (b. 1838), also a Republican. Opposition 
to the New Haven Railroad’s political power, exercised, it was charged, through the 
Republican party, helped the growth of a Progressive party, which was led in the uber: 
natorial campaign of 1912 by Herbert Knox Smith & 1869), who resigned as federal 
commissioner of corporations to join the third party and received 31,020 votes to 67,532 
for Judge John P. Studley, Republican, and 78,464 for Baldwin. With Baldwin the 
entire Democratic state ticket was elected, including 5 congressmen (all from districts; 
formerly 4 districts and 1 at large). Ebenezer J. Hill (b. 1845), Republican representa- 
tive since 1895 and one of the “ Old Guard,” was defeated. The Democrats secured a 
majority of 7 (21 to 14) in the senate; in the Assembly there are 130 Republicans, 120 
Democrats, 6 Progressives and 2 Progressive Republicans. But the Republican major- 
ity on the joint ballot is comparatively unimportant, as no United States senator had to 
be elected in 1913. The Democratic presidential electors received 74,614 votes; the 
Republican, 68,099; the Progressive, 34,143; and the Socialists 10,078 as compared 
with 5,113 in 1908 and 12,179 in toro (for Robert Hunter, es governor). In the spring 
of 192 Socialists got control of the borough government of Naugatuck; in 1911 they 
cast a large vote in Bridgeport, where they elected one alderman. 

A short strike of Italian weavers in Middletown, led by representatives of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, began on June 5, 1912 and was accompanied by so 
much disorder that the militia was called out. 

The Federal district court at Hartford on October 11, 1912, handed down a verdict 
of $80,000 and costa in favour of D. E. Loewe & Co., batters of Danbury, against the 
United Hatters’ Union of North America for boycott (see H. B. iv, 353). 

A city plan for New Haven, submitted by Cass Gilbert and F. L. Olmsted, has not 
been acted upon, but in 1912 the city was planning approaches to a new railway station, 
and the commission made its fifth annual report. Ip Wallingford a private buyeau af 
municipal research was established in February 1912, 

During the year 1912, 6 towns formerly “ no-licened ” voted for the sale of intoxicas- 
ing liquor, making 81 licence end 87 n0-licence towne jr tke state. =, 

In Waterbury on the night of April 22, 1912, about a dozen fires were sct by an incen- 
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diary who afterwards confessed to setting 30 firesin Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts, The state militia was called out to control the 


panic. 
yh: Acts ford, }, Register and Manual (tbid., and 
08 aan TA Sestak 198), Reel ond Hevea! (a Gosea2 aoe other 


DELAWARE’ 
Population (1910) 202,323 & 5% more than in 1900); 76% were native whites, 12.8% 
whites of foreign parentage, 8.6% foreign-born whites, and 15.4% negroes. The average 
number to the sq. m. py (64 in rh00), the state ranking oth in density of popula- 
tions 52% of the total lived in unincorporated tertitory or in incorporated places of less 
2,500 inhabitants, Wilmitgton, the only city with 5,oco or more, had 87,411; 
Dee the capital, 3,720; and New Castle, 3, ris 
Agriculture,—The acre iin farmne decresext rom 1,066,228 to 1,038,866 between 1900 
and 1910; the ‘improved lan land in farms from 754,010 to 0 733,538 and and the average farm acreage 
from 110.1 to 95.9. The value of farm 1 $40,697, 554 in 1900 to 
$3, 179,201, in in “gto (534.938 8,61 land; Se Daukdintes Go 5 in, a4 and 
86,817,193 dom ‘About four-fifths of the itis: 3.208 araeii rie The 
ge value near farm land ‘per acre wes $33.63. Farms were operated largely by owners 
(178 by owners, 125 by and 35 by tenante) In 1912 (preliminary estimates) 
the principal crops were: E ant corn, {630,000 bu. (195,000 A.); wheat, 1,942,000 bu. 
sts 11,000 cats, 122,000 bu. (gone A ); Tye, 14,000 bu. {7,000 A.); buckwheat, 64,000 bu. 
A.);, potatoes, 1,100,000 bu. 11,000 A find bay. odipon this Gace AD During 
were ta the shipments of fruit, etc., over the era flroad, comprising most of that 
marketed, were: berries 18, 636,79 qts.; apples, 62x haskets (} bu.}; peaches, 336,037 
basketa (} bu.); peara, 1,026,620 3 grapes, wer saasere ite ‘potatoes, 03,608 bbls 
ancioutes te 752 carers; ‘watermelons, 478 pt apples and peaches the crops 
were unusual 1909 (U. S. Census) the total value of vegetables other than 
potatoes was r, Teoh of ‘Nowere and plants, $71,429; of nursery products, $39,057; of 
small fruits, $045.7 2 (strawberries, $569,354; blackberries, $61,817; raspberries, 27359); 
of orchard fruits, $195,766 (apples, § Siggyt and pears, apa) of gripes, £43,967, 











January 1, 1912 there were on 34,000 6,000 mules, 37,000 milch cows, 19,000 
ny by the state experiment 


‘ther neat cattle, 8,000 sheep and and p00 swine, In 39128 — 
station of the effect of various lime in the soil in that ground lime atmertane is aa 
effective in promoting decomposition of organic ple ued burnt 

Bordeaux injury to the apple was completed. 

Aonufactures. —The total value of factory products in 1 doo, he 840,000, an increase 
of 28.4 % since 1 oi capital ir lnvgsted f in manufacturing, 860, number of establish- 
peste: 7a6, and the number engaged in S snulectanng, 1 23.984. The value of 

, tanned, curried and at ‘was $12,079,000; foundry an ine-shop products, 
$4,: "781,000; cars, steam railway, not including operations of railway companies, $3,628,000; 
cars and general construction and and reat by steam railways, $3,281,000; paper and 
wood-pulp, $2,298 5 products of naning and preserving, & 2,106,000; and shipbuilding, 
$1,990,000. ‘he factory fued at a 069,000 (72 % of the 


state's etal) 

Tras ieuchar mileage, hs 1912, 3911 T. Coleman 
du Font piterod $1,500,000 to the 23 to bulld'a state boulcvard; andthe legulacare au 
thorised the organisation of a boulevard corporation 20 > burl a Wwoctevard from the northern 
tothe southern part of: the stare. ‘Tigenrporation (the Colemandu Pont Road Incorporated) 
under the law was permitted to build and maintain telegraph and delephone lines, 2 street 
railway, lighting, heating and power plants. The constitutionality of the boulevard law was 
in question; the state supreme court unanimously decided (July 17, 1912) that it was valid, 
‘but an appeal on a writ of error was taken to 4 Federal:court by land owners who opposed 
the building of the road. No decision was handed down in i912. 

Io lars 2 eee Federal government was improving the channels in several streams in 
the state—th inimink, Murderkill, Mispillion, St. Jones, Leipsic and Broadkill. 

bas Government- ‘The regular biennial session of the legislature was held from January 
3 to March 30, 1911. It proposed constitutional amendments (to come before the 
legislature in 1913 for ratification) giving the legislature the power of laying out such 
roads as aft continuous highways through a part of the three counties of the state and 
making one superior court justice (instead of two) 2 quorum except in a court of oyer 
and terminer. The law of negotiable instruments was made uniform and ground rents 
were extinguished. For capital punishment 'life imprisonment may be substituted at 


don of the court if the jury recommends to mercy. 
EB. vil, Q47 of st 
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Commissions were appainted to report on child Jebour and on employer's liability 
to the legislature of 1913. The filling of prescriptions for intoxicating liquors for medi- 
cal purposes was strictly regulated by law. Cold storage food may be sold only if it is 
marked with the date of storage; this act does not apply to fruit or fish. A state live 
stock sanitary board was cteated. Twenty acts of 1911 deal with fish, oysters and game 
and the provisions for the protection of fish, birds and game are made more stringent. 
A contract for a state armory in Dover was let in March 1912, A city charter for Wil- 
mington proposed by the legislature was defeated June x, 1912 by 7,700 to gor votes. 
For Wilmington a public utilities commission was created in 1911. The 12th of October 
(Columbus Day) was made a state holiday. 

Finance—The outstanding ind ‘on January 1, 1913 wes $826,785; in January, 
1912 the school fund was So44.407, of which $712,500 was the market value of shares of 
stock in the Farmers’ Bank of the State of Delaware, in whose board of directors the state 
is represented. A revenue and tax commission was to report in 1953 to the legislature. New 
revenue laws require manufacturers to pay for an annual licence and to turn in an annual 
report; require gypsies to take out a licence for which they must pay $300; and require a 
licence (#300 in large cities, less ia emall cities) for travelling shows and other licenses for 
smaller concerns, and a licence to carry dangerous weapons. 

The annual re; of the treasurer showse balance on Jasuary 1, 1912 of $49,987; receipts, 
$843,572 expenditures, $801,211; and balance on hand December 31, 1912, $92,348. 

lucatvon.~The legislature of 1911 abolished the old etate board of education and 

vided fora new board (with incressed powers) to be appointed by the or and to 
receive no compensation. A special commission was created to report on the higher educa- 
tion of women in the state. Half an hour a week in public schools must be devoted to 
teaching morals and humanity, and experiments in public schools on live animals are pro- 
hibited; the act does not a ply to Wilmington, A retirement fund is anthorised for teachets 
in the public vchoole of Wilmington. A’special appropriation wal made for negro, school 
houses. In Delaware college the State Chair of History, a pathological and bacteriological 
laboratory and a division of agriculture extension were established. Of the total dation 
ro years and over, 8.1% were illiterate in 1910 (12% in 1900): whites 5% (7 % in 1900); 
negroes 25.6 % (38.2 % in 1900). 

Charities and Corrections—In 1911 the legislature provided for the appointment by 
judges of the superior court of a probation officer to act for the whole state and for a juvenile 
court in Wilmington. ‘The state commission for the blind reports (1912) that there are in 
the state 78 feeble minded (246 under 25); 277 blind (46 under 25 and 12 in special schools); 
and 154 deaf (77 under 20 ard 16 in schools for the deaf). 

History.—There was delay in x911 in the organisation of the legislature and then a 
deadlock over the choice of United States senator, through the disaffection of state 
Senator Lewis A. Drexler, who complained that the party organisation had failed to 
keep a promise to make him president of the senate pro tem.; but on January 25th H. 
Algernon du Pont (b. 1838) was re-elected to the United States Senate. The Republican 
governor, Simeon Selby Pennewill (b. 1867) came out for Colonel Roosevelt’s candidacy 
in March 1912. There was not merely a progressive schism from the Republican party 
but two “ Progressive ” parties were formed—one cailing itself the “‘ Original Progres- 
sives” was represented on the National Committee of the Progressive party and 
nominated a full state ticket; and the other, called the ‘“ National Progressive ” party, 
had on its ticket the Roosevelt electors and the Republican state county and district 
nominations. The Republican candidate for governor, Charles R. Miller, endorsed by 
one Progressive faction, received 22,745 votes to 21,460 for Thomas M. Monaghan, 
(Dem), and 3,019 for George B. Hynson (Prog.) third; but the Democratic candidates 
for other state offices were elected. Woodrow Wilson carried the state with 22,631 votes 
to 15,997 for Taft and 8,886 for Roosevelt, 356 for Debs (239 in 1908). A Democratic 
congressman was elected, and as the state legislature is Democratic on joint bailot 
(senate, 9 Republicans and 8 Democrats; house, 14 Republicans and 21 Democrats), 
a Democrat was chosen in 1913 to succeed Harry Alden Richardson (b. 1853), Republican, 
United States senator,—namely Willard Saulsbury (b. 1861), Democratic national 
ee eae are, Vol. evi (Wikmingto ind other public di 

Eraphy.—Laws ¥ xvi M, TQII) at ‘pul locu- 
mentas CHD Tutaer ch Soa Records of Susser Coasts Phildchia, 1969) Aad Hoy 
Diary (1911); A. C. Meyers, ed., Narratives of Early Pennsyloania, Delaware and West Jersey, 
1630-1708 (New York, 1911). 
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bt DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (WASHINGTON CITY)! 

“Population (2910) 331,069; distributed as follows: in original limits of Washington 
City, 230,630 (120,284 in “ Northwest; 40,959 in “ Northeast,” 32,523 in “ South- 
west,” and 36,874 in “ Southeast ”); in Georgetown, 16,046; and in former Washington 
county, 84,393. Whites numbered 236,128 (71.3%; in 1900 68.7%) and negroes, 
94446 (28.5%; in 3900, 31.3%). Native whites of native parentage constituted 50.4% 
of the total, and those of foreign parentage, 13.6%; and whites of foreign birth, 7.4%. 
Of all foreign-borti whites, 21.9% were born in Ireland, 21.3 in Germany, 13.9 in Russia;, 
11.3 in Italy, 10.8 in England, 4.6 in Canada, 2.9 in Scotland, 2.1 in France, 1.9 in 
Austria, 1.5 in Sweden, 1.4 in Greece and 1.2 in Switzerland. The ratio of males to 
females, 91.3 to 100, was a little higher than in 1900 (90 to 100). This comparatively 
low ratio is only partly due to the large number of female employees in government 
departments; the ratio among whites is 94.9, among negroes 82.2, The death rate in 
TgtT pas 17.8 per 1000 (whites 14.61; negroes, 26.12), and the birth rate was 19.86. 

. Agriculture. —The in farms decreased from 8,489 to 6,063 between 1900 and 1910, 
the improved land in farms from 5, to §,133, the average farm acreage from 31.6 to 27.9, 
and the value of fasrx property loa gin sas 576 to $8,476,533 ($7,193,950 ined 93,037,393 
puildings, $92,350 impl its, and $152,840 domestic sails), The principal crops were: 
hay and forage, 2,148 tons (962 A.); potatoes, 32,028 bu. (226 A.); sweet potatoes and yams, 
19,662 bu. (126 A.); and Indian corn, 12,667 bu. (426 A.). 

‘Mansfactures.—Apart {rom establishments operated by the Federal government, the 
number of factories increased in 1899-1909 from 49% to 518; the number of earners from 
6,155 to 7,707; capital invested from 817,960,000 to $30,353,000, and, the value of products 
from $16,426,000 ta $25,289,000. The larger manufactures were: printing and publishing, 
$4,899,000; malt liquors, $1,805,000; foundry and machine-shop products, $1,175,000. 

Buildings—The most important changes in the city of Washington are the new 
buildings for the departments of state, justice and commerce, for which commissions 
were made in April 1911 and which are to be grouped between Pennsylvania avenue 
and the Maj] and Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets. All are to be of white marble. 
The Commerce building (architects, York and Sawyer) is to be five storeys high, is to 
stand between the other two (each three storeys) and is to cost $3,650,000. The State 
building (architect, Arnold W. Brunner) will cost $2,200,000, and the building of the 
department of justice (architect, Donn Barber), $1,900,000. 

In rort Congress appropriated $2,000,000 for a Lincoln Memorial, and appointed 
the Lincoln Memorial Commission, with President Taft 2s chairman, which, cooperat- 
ing with the Federel Fine Arts Commission, appointed Henry Bacon to design a plan. 
The Fine Arts Commission, July 17, rorx, recommended Potomac Park as the site of 
the memorial. Mr. Bacon’s plan, as completed in 1912, is for a hall of white marble, 
resembling a Greek temple, surrounded by 36 Doric columns, representing the 36 
states of Lincoln’s time, to be built in Potomac Park, in the centre of a circular terrace, 
500 ft. in diameter, rising 16 ft. above another terrace, 1,000 ft. in diameter and 11 ft. 
above the present grade. In the hall ix to be placed a statue of Lincoln, and on the 
interior walls are to be inscribed his Gettysburg speech and his second inaugural. The 
memorial terminates the principal axis of the city, and is intended to fit into the design 
for the revision and extension of the original plan of Washington which was undertaken 
by a commission appainted in rgox. Early in 1913 the memorial was adopted by Con- 
gress, Plans for a memorial to Christopher Columbus, for which Congress appropriated. 
$100,000, and to which the Knights of Columbus contributed, were drawn by the archi- 
tect Daniel H. Burnham and the sculptor Lerado Teft. The memorial, made of Georgia 
murble, consists of a semi-circular fountain, 70 ft. wide and 65 it. deep, adomed with a 
statue of Columbus behind which rises & stone shaft 45 ft. high surmounted by a globe. 
Figures typifying the new world, an American Indian, end the old world, a Caucasian, 
stand on either side of the shaft. Columbus is represented as standing on the prow 

__), the figure-bead of which is # female statue typifying discovery. The memo- 
res wnvelled June$, ror2. The Memorial Continental Hall (architect, E. P. Casey) 
: E. B. xuviii, 349 ef seg. The District and the city are coterminous, 
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was erected by the Daughters of the American Revolution. Among hew monuments is’ 
one by William W, Bosworth, et the tomb of Major, Pierre | Charles Enfant, who 
planned the city, in Arlington Cemetery, unveiled May 22, 1913. On April 27, to12, 
a statue of John Paul Janes was unveiled in Potomac Park, The corner-stone of 
Gibbons memorial hall of the Catholic University of Americe was laid October 12, 1911. 

Appropriations were made for the establishment in 1913 of a park in the south- 
eastern part of the city, including Forts Davis and Dupont, and to extend Rock ‘Creek 
Drive from Massachusetts Avenue to Montrose Park. Proposad parks, for which no 
approprigtions have yet been mide, are Klingle Ford Valley (28.5 acres), Mount 
Hamilton (81 acres) and Piney Branch. 

‘The Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia has urged an annudl 
appropriation for permanent warks of improvement beginning in 1913 with $1,230,000 
and increasing annually by not less than $100,000, this work to include the reclamation 
of the Anacostia Flats and the converting of this section into 2 public park, extension 
of the improvements of Rock Creck Valley, improvement of the harbour by means of 
public wharves and completion of the park system. + 

inance.—On June 30, 1912, the debt of the Federal District was $10,240,500, of which 

98, Ps was bonded. The cash, balance at the beginning of of the se an the "epee 
and at Its en 1753; the receipts for the year were $14,868,722 and t! 
$14,807,681. fn aph753: aun claborate inven slot prope property was An Act 

mgress dividing finds fees collected in the ict, between the a end ¢ the “— 
Stace will probably reduce the District revenues. abost 65,0004 year. The assessed 
tion of real property for 1912 was $330,332, ane and fr 1913 was $3, 223 990; and for the 
former year the real-estate tax was $4,954.98 the personal, nal tax levy, levy, $1,131,946. The 
tax for national banks end trust companies is pom on gross earnings, on companies, 5% 
on gross earnings, on incorporated savings-banks, siete comipasice, telephone com- 
panies 4% on gross earnings, and on street railways, 

Education.—For the school year ending June pte toes hetacho school pot Popaaton (6-17 years) 
was 65,8673 _ enrollment, §7, 78 (38, Lifs663 negroes); a average daily attendance, 46,231; 
average length of the schoo! year, 36 weeks: revenue, $3,180,378, and expenditures, 
$3,050,031. In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy of the population over 10 years was 4.9 
(in 1900, 8.6); among negroes 13.5; loreign-bora w whites, 8.2; yeave whites, 0.5. The percent- 
age of illiterates between 10 years ‘and 20 was 

Charvties—On February 1§, 1912, the penal Shea at Occoquam, Virginia, the workhouse 
of the District of Columbia, was formally placed under the supervision of the District board 
of charities, taking the place of a workhouse in the city. An institution for feeble-minded 
negro children is projected. 


FLORIDA 

Population (1910) 752,619; 41% negroes, 54.5% native whites (4.8% of foreign 
parents), and 4.5% foreign born whites. The average number per sq. m. was 13.7% 
In 1910, 23 cities and towns, each with 2,500 or mare, made up 29.1% of the total; in 
1900, 2 municipalities of the same class contained 20.3%. The semi-urban population 
in 125 places in 1910 (79 in 1900) each with less than 2,500 made up 11.6% (10.1% in 
1900), The rural population decreased ftom 69.6% of the total in 1900 to 59.3% in 
rgr0. The rate of increase during the decade was: 42.4% for the whole state; 73.5% 
for urban territory—311.4% for cities having more than 23,000 and 52.4% for cities 
and towns between 2,500 and 25,000; and 32.6% for the rural remainder. There were 
xo cities each with more than 3,000: Jacksonville, 57,699 (28,429 in 1900); Tamps, 
31,782 (15,839 in 1900); Pensacola, 22,982; Key West, 19,945; West Tampa, 8,258 
(2,355 in 1900); Gainesville, 6,183 (3,633 in 1900); St. Augustine, oe Miami, 5,471 
(1,68x in 1900); Lake City, 5.0335 and Tallahassee, 5,018 (2,981 in 1900). 

Agriculture. Ee in farmsincreased fron 43634 or to5,21 538 between 1900 and 

fend fi 
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and rice, 
age was ou. what products, 174; of small fruit, $302,983 (strawberries, 
$301,056); Paty fruits, $232,203 and nectarines, $128,029); of tropical fruits, 
3 2, p2150 (oranges, $4,304,987; (grapefruit), $1,907,816; pineapples, §; 
1, 1912 there were on farms: horses, 25,000 mules, 123,000 milch cows, 
qebae er net cattle, 120,000 sheep 954,000 swine. 
ee fegislature of 1911 required the appointment of an inspector of nursery stock and 
sepropate $5,000 for farmers’ demonstration work. The shipment of imnia- 
8 fruit was made uate wigl. ey 19 successful experiments were made in growing 


tee without i tion in ie districts, and in raising Rhodes grass fos hay; and a re; 
sentative of the Federal department of agriculture found in Saharapur, India, and brought 
to the United States parasites and insect enemies of the white fly pest in orange groves, 
Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911, Sioase28. The only important mineral product 
the state is phosphate rock, more than fwerthirds land pebbles fhe output in tor? wan 
toed. d at $9,473,638, abc about 2 more than in 191 1910, In thie product and in tuller’s earth the 
inked ae ‘of mineral watere, from 9 springs, including § resorts, was 
es ‘one-third more than in 1910. 
lanufactures—From 1904 to 1909 the number of factories increased from 1,413 to 
2,159; the number of persons engaged in manufacturing from 46,985 (of whom 42,091 were 
wagt-earners) to 64,810 (57, 473 wage-carners); the capital invested from §; '32)972,000 
He5a91 00 og )sand the value of product rom 85: ,000 to $72, ego noc. sop the 


important single industry was the manufacture tol ‘0 (mostly cigars and cigarettes), 
vale it $21,575,000, Florida West % of the total value 
r. ad fn Th 82.7% 7 haf Se mach gar dal bas os was ‘the alte ot 


963,000) 3 

{85.965 manufactures, Lumber and the auch wee (more than 90% yellow pine) were 
valued at $20,863,000; and turpentine and rosin ae $11, 938,000. The ‘only other important 
distiacetve industry pe Cg manufacture of fertiliser, $3,878,000 Ans 9% ore than 46 1904), 
Railway january 1, 1912, m. On Jam 1912, 
the Florida Bast Coast Railvay formal opted pene dh ni ina in ohne Knights iceyts to 

Key West, completing it -_ a -_ route from Ji lestjta on erry is 
jected to run from Havens (go) The ae a Keo Wess. it began worl ia 
Jour on a channel 30 ft. tS ted goat it. wide from Jacksonville to the Ocean, which makes 
it tone ahip : avai stores to foreign direct from Jacksonville; and in 1912 nearly 
g the St. Johns river nel at piera opposite Jacksonville, the improve- 
eons ped the bar and at West Pass channel in Ay icola Bay, and a channel, 30 ft. 

deep and soo ft. wide, from the Gulf to the docks at cola. 

Legislation.—The legislature met from April 4 to June 2, rotr. It enacted that 
no judgment in a state court should be set aside, and no new trial granted unless the 
error complained of actually resulted in a miscarriage of justice; and that a judge should 
charge a jury only upon the law. After January 1913 there are to be only 5 instead of 
6 justices of the supreme court. A constitutional amendment, adopted in November 
1912 (18,051 to 3,057) provides for an additional circuit jydge in Duval county, The 
state building commission, created in rox1, chose @ site near the capitol for a building 
for the state supreme court, the railroad commission and the state library, which was 
begun in April 1912; $100,000 was appropriated for this building. An appropriation 
of $50,000 was made for # Florida exhibit at the proposed National Historical Exposition 
in St. Augustine in z913, to celebrate the gooth anniversary of the discovery of 
Florida by Ponce de Leon; $6,000 was appropriated for work on the valuable state 
archives; $10,000 for a statue of Dr. Joba Gorrie (1803-55; see Z. B. ii, 1592), the inven- 
tor of a machine for making artificial ice, in the National Statuary Hall in the Capitol at 
Washington, and $5,000 for a monument to the Confederate women of Florida. 

hacks aiaret cided erty there are to be two inspectors and an assistant 


jeering triumph waa the result of nearly seven years’ actual work; con- 
seican tat of ot Homentiad 28 m. from Key West) began in Apri 1905, The railway 
leaves the mainland Pye at 5 her and on Long Key, to , crosses Lal eet um love 

, SOS two Matecumbes and on y @ vied 4 

eae diy ta Retiguee Ree Litse Dusk sicdoce which is followed by abot 13 me 
metimes pjera, sometimes, concrete arches and some embahikment work protected by marl 
Summerland. Some iere were built on foundations 30 ft, below tide ievel. 
of tH ‘by submarine blastis ng of limestone and by 

excavatote. At Key West about 134 acres of was filled in for a 
‘a concrete pier is building, 1,700 ft. long and 134 ft. wide 
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tate chemist, and the previous offices of pure food and drug inspector and commercial 
stock feed inspector were abolished. ‘The work of inspection is put under the chemical 
division of the state agricultu ‘ ‘ 

Heavy penalties are impased for the sale of liquors in any prohibition county 


he intoxicating 
or precinct. In any county, on 2 petition by 25% of the qualified voters, 2 

mint be held to decide whether of not Liquor shall be sold i losin 
galoons between 9 P.M. and 6 A.M., one ibiting the use of screens, tables or chairs in 
saloons, and one forbidding soliciting for intoxicating liquor in “dry” territory were 
vetoed by the governor, separately, and again together in a general revenue bill. In 1912, 
11 counties in the state were “licence” territory. 

‘The board of railroad commissioners has pawer to regulate telephone business and tele- 
graph rates; and only with its permission may railways or canal companies be consolidated 
or or purchase other common carriers. Many game laws were passed, mostly for 
epee counties and localities, and many of thesh forbidding the taking of food fish except 

and line. 

large part of the legislation of the year was local. Ten new towns wereincorperated, 
Pasé-a-Grille, in Hillsborough county, with a commission government and a provision for the 
recall of officials; and a_new charter providing a commission form of government was 

inted to Green Cove Springs, The Charters of Ji rs of Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Tampa 
fc 
01 





which East Tampa was annexed) were ‘A new county, Pinellas, was created 

m Hillsborough county, with Clearwater as its county-seat. In 1912 Tampa adopted a 
commission charter with provision for advis voting. 

Frnence.—The tax levy for 1911 and 1912 was set at 2 mills for current expenses and for 
interest on the bonded debt, and 1 mill for a school tax, but the governor was authori: 
to reduce these rates. If the assessment of the state and other sources of revenue permitted, 
the trustees of the internal improvement fund and the state board of education are required 
to retain a three-fourths interest in phosphates, petroleum or other minerals found in any 
tands sold by them. Building and loan associations were permitted to increase their capital 
stock to $2,000,000, and a law was passed for the incorporation of trust and security com- 
panies. A constitutional amendment was adopted in November 1912 (16, to 4,014) 
empowering the legislature to provide for special tax districts and to issue bonds for free 

ublic schools therein, There was in the state treasury, January 1, 1912, a balance of 
858,440. Receipts for the year 191 ‘were $3,023,698 and expenditures, $2,870,603, leaving 
a balance on December 31, 1912 of $1,011,535. 

Educaton.—For the year endi une 30, 1912 the school wlation was 225,000, the 
enrollment 157,161, the average ly attendance 110,364 and the length of the average 
school year 5} months. The revenue for schools was $2,359,679 and the expenditures were 
$2327, 95. board of commissioners of state institutions was made in gti a state 
school-book commission to adopt uniform text-books throughout the state—there had 
already been uniformity in each county for about ten years. School-books are to be furnished 
free to any child under 15 whose parents are on the roll of the county poor or are indigent, or 
are dead. The trustees of the Peabody Fund gave $40,000 to the University of Florida for 
a school of education; the new department was opened in the autuma of 1910 and a new 
building was begun. principal appropriations for higher education were for the Uni- 
177,000; for the State Colfege for Women, $136,500; for the School for 











versity of Florida, 
the Deaf and Blind, $83,300; and for the Agricultural and Mechanical College (1887) for 
Negroes, $30,000, _ ‘The first Friday in November is to be celebrated in the public echools each 


year as Mothers’ Day. e 

The percentage of illiteracy in the population 10 years of age and over in 1910 was 13.8 
G19 in 1900). Of whites it was 5.5 (8.9 in 1900); of negroes, 25.5 (38.4 in 1900). 

enal and Charitable Institutsons.—The legislature of 1911 appropriated $50,000 for the 

purchase of a state prieon farm,—about 17,000 acres were purchi but no buildings were 
erected in 1912—and authorised the state board of health to establish a hospital for the 
treatment of indigent children or to send them to established hospitals; the latter course 
was still being pursued in 1912. The board of commissioners of state institutions was for- 
bidden to lease or release convict labour before July 1, 1913; the present lease expires on 
December 31, 1913. County judges are required to act as judges of juvenile courts, and 
keep a seperate juvenile record, and the governor is to appoint @ probation officer in’each 
county for dependent and delinquent . Newspapers are forbidden to print the 
name of a woman criminally assaulted, and 5 years’ imprisonment or a fine of $1,000 or both 
is made the maximum penalty for enticing girls for immoral purposes. 

History.—Two primary elections (May 9 and June 7, 1910) were necessary to secure 
a majority vote for a United States senator to succeed James Piper Taliaferro (b. 1847), 
whose term expired in 1911, but Napoleon B. Broward (1857-1910; governor in 1905- 
09), who defeated Senator Taliaferro in the second primary, died before he took office. 
There was no majority for any one of the four tes at the primary of January 10, 
1911, but on January 31 Nathan Philemon Bryan (b. 1872) was chosen at the Demo- 
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sratic primary, which was followed by his election by the legislature. The Democratic 
primaries for delegates to the national convention elected men pledged to Oscar Under- 
wond; Albert Weller Gilchrist (h, 1858), governor since 1909,—possibly because he 
opposed the submission to the people of the amendment for initiative and referendum— 
id not secure a tenomination from the Democtats, who nominated and in November 
elected Park M. Trammell, then attorney-general, with a full state ticket, and carried the 
state for Woodrow Wilson, who received 36,417 votes to 4,535 for Roosevelt and 4,279 for 
Taft. There was a Progressive state ticket in the field with 3 nominees for 

and William C. ‘Hodges | for governor, and this cut heavily into the usually small Republi- 
can vote and the opposition of the Progressives to the negro and the suceess of the party 
over the Republicans minimised the political importance of the negro. The four 
Democratic nominees for representatives in Congress were elected (x atJarge). The 
Socialists made gains in the state, polling 4,806 votes for Debs (3,747 in 1908),—more 
than for Taft or for Roosevelt. The Socialist candidate for governor, Thomas W. Cox, 
received 3,467 votes to 38,977 votes for Trammell (Dem.)}, 2,646 for Williem R. O'Neal 
(Rep.) and 2,314 for William C, Hodges (Prog.). 

Peonage in the state received a sever¢ blow when President Taft refused to grant the 
request of the Florida legislature in 1911 to pardon five officers of a lumber company 
convicted by 8 United States circuit court in 1906 of conspiracy to arrest and return to 
a condition of Peonage foreign-born labourers. There seem to have been fewer lynch- 
ings in 1912 than in 1911. In the former year a negro was lynched (March 4), at 
Cypress for attempting to shoot a marshal; and seven negroes accused of murder were 
killed (May 21) at Lake City by men in three automobiles, In 1912 on April 15 4 
negro was lynched near Tampa for marder, on July 4 another at Bradentown for 
alleged assault on a white woman, on September 14 one at Alton for assault and two 
at Ocala (Nov, 14 and 19) for murder. The presence of militia in Jacksonville on 
March 7, 1912 prevented an attack on five negroes charged with murder and assault. 
In the first part of November r912 there was a serious street car strike in Jacksonville 
with some vielence, so that car-lines were tied up and militia was called out. 

Bibliography.—Acts and Resolutions: CTalahase, jot and official reports; ATG fon . Gifford, 
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Population (x910) 2,609,121, an increase of 17.7% since x900; negroes were 45.1% 
of the total, foreign-born 0.6%, whites of native parentage 53.3%. Density 44.4 to the 
sq. m. In the 45 cities and towns in r919 (31 in 1900) each having more than 2,500 
there was 20.6% of the total (15.6% in 1900); in the 5x6 incorporated places (344 in 
1900) having less than 2,500, 11% (8.7% in 1900); and in the purely rural districts 
68.4% (75.6% in 1900), There were 23 municipalities with a population exceeding 5,000 
at the 1910 census—Atlanta, 154,839 (89,872 in 1900); Savannah, 65,064; Augusta, 
41,040; Macon, 40,665 (23,272 in 1900); Columbus, 20,554; Athens, 14,913; Waycross, 
44,485 (5,979 in r900); Rome, 12,099; Brunswick, To,182; Albany, 8,190 (4,606 in 1900) ; 
Americus, 8,063; Valdosta, 7,656; Griffin, 7,478; Thomasville (town), 6,727; Elberton, 
6,483 (3,834 in 1900); Marietta, 5,049; Gainesville, 5,925; Cordele, 5,883; Dublin, 5,705 
(2,987 in 1900); Fitzgerald, 5,793 (2,817 in rg00); La Grange, 5,587; Newnan, 5,548; 
and Dalton 5,324. 

Agriculture.—The acreage in farms increased from 26,392,057 to 26,953,413 between 
1900 end 1910 and the improved ena inf free ts from 10,615,644 to 12,298,017; the average 
farm acreage fell from 117.5 to $2 value of farm property increased from $228.374,- 
637 to 0 $380, ps tl gfogesrig is ind scessoot buildings; $20,948,056 implements; 
$80.395198: ad ares 73.7% was ay farms in 1910. The average 
jand pes acre was s574 F we Feims were operated largely by tenants (98,648 
iz apt =, 1.409 bY y manggers and by tengnt $912 (preliminary estimates) 

indian aon ae a 10,000 A): wheat, 1,228,000 bn, 
erage ce ee a Tate i {564,000 4°); rye, rér,000 bu. (#1,000 A.); potatoes, 936,000 
‘E-Bee FB, xi, 
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bu. (12,000 A.); hay, 316,000 tons (2; A.); cotton, 1,701,000 beles (163 ibs. Ad; 
Bee No eee ey al ice ayyoe be (OSD AD. in ag09 Wes. Cen} 
the value of vegetables (excluding patatoes) was $5,580,368; of sural fruits, $131,754; of 
orchard fruits, $2,930,793 (peaches and nectarines, Rising ». On January 1, 1912 +! 

were on farmis: 124,000 horses, 310,000 mules, 406,000 cows, 667,000 other neat 


ttle, 174,000. and 2,09) 
Spraying with i proved a spécific for the scab which had 
seriously threatened the pecan groves. The great increase in recent years of the Indian corm 
crop is partly due to the work done by the Boys’ Corn Growing Clubs—in rg1z in the seventh 
sional district 1,200 were engaged in this contest. 
ie legislature of 1913 authorised the veterinary department of the agricultural college 
to manufacture serum for hog cholera and to instruct the public in ita use; and that of 1912 
appropriated $15,000 for the eradication of cattle tick. The appropriation for the board 
of entomology was increased in 1911 80 that its work might be wlefeed. Lipo petidion of 
50 producers of cotton any county must appoint (1912) a weigher and grader of cotton. 

In McDowell county'8,113 acres were taken over in 1912 by the United States for a 
forest reservation under the Weeks Law (Mar. 1, 1911) to preserve forests on upland water- 
sheds; and 31,876 acres more (Fannin, Union, Gilmer and Lumpkin counties) were approved 
for purchase for the same purpose by the National Forest Reservation Commission. 

Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911 $6,171,367. Of iron ore the output was 207,2 
tons ($315,704), and of coal, 165,210 tons ($246,208),—both less than in 1910. Clay iti 
ucts were valued at $2,636,380 (almost entirely brick and tile), stone at $1,967,077, more 
than one-half being the value of marble, and sand and gravel at $178.7 ‘Most of the 
ochre in the United States came from Georgia; value, $69,447. A little gold was still taken 
from placers and about half as much from siliceous ores; value, $35,070. ‘The output of 
asbestos was about 60% more than in 19130; and that of bauxite was less, although a new 
eld y ras worked in Wilkinson county. paket Goats | sata 
\ lant fures.—In 1909 there were 4,’ establishments (3,219 in 1904); the capital 
invested was $202,778,000 (50% more than an 1904); and the total value of products $202,- 
863,000 (34.3% more than in 1904); 25.7% was the value of odtton Bonds (48,087,000), 
hosiery, knit goods, mostly cotton ($3,233,000), and woollen and worsted goods ($871,000). 
The value of lumber and timber (al hot yellow pine), was $24,632,000; of cottonseed 
oil and cake, $23,641,000 (an increase of 1982 fe since 1899); of manufactured fertilisers, 
$16,800,000 (about one-sixth of the total for the United States, and about five times as much 
as in 1899); of flour and grist mill products, $8,000,000; of turpentine and rosin, $6,939,000; 
steam railway cars and repairs, $6,535,000; printing. and publishing, $6,400,000; and foundry 
and machine shop products, $5,808,000. principal manufacturing cities, with the value 
of their product in r909, are: Atlanta, $33,038,000; Macon, $10,703,000; Augusta, $10,- 
456,000; Columbu: 2,000; and Savannah, $6,734,000, 

Transportatson. iway mileage, January I, 1912, 7,382.19. The Federal govern- 
ment in 1912 had more than half finished increasing the channel Gepth of Savannah harbour 
to 26 ft. and clearing up the Savannah river below Augusta. Work on the river at Augusta 
was begun in 191x by the Federal government and the state together. 

Legislation. —The legislature met in regular session in 191r (June 28-Aug. 17) 
and in r912 (June 26-Aug. 14). In 1912 constitutional amendments were adopted: 
creating Bleckley county from a part of Pulaski (28,717 to 6,886) and Wheeler county 
from a part of Montgomery (68,627 to 13,003); increasing the governor’s borrowing 
power for annual deficit from $200,000 to $500,000 (19,581 to 12,550); giving the legisla- 
ture authority to require corporations to pay taxes on September 1 instead of December 
20 (21,499 to 14,534); permitting counties to levy taxes for high schools (28,924 to 
6,970); empowering the legislature to replace with municipal courts justice courts in all 
cities (except Savannah) with more than 25,000 inhabitants (24,211 to 10,193); exempt- 
ing farm products from taxation while held for sale (75,836 to 10,577); and allowing judges 
of superior courts to grant charters in vacation (74,119 to 8,084), Lobbying was 
prohibited (r91t) by a law which requires agents for bills to register the name of their 
employers, the purpose of their employment and an itemised account of their expendi- 
tures. Practice in courts of review was revised especially as regards review of judgment. 
for lack of proof of venue and as regards service of bills of exception. Provision was 
made for the investigation of the judicial system of the state and defects in penal laws. 

The state was divided into 12 Congressional districts in 1911 under the new apportion- 
ment. A department of game and fish was established and a department ef commerce and 
labour. Hours in cotton and woollen factocies were reduced from 11 to To a day and from 66 to 
60a week.” in 1912 new lawn were passed far calling-out. militia in time of riot and for deciaca- 
tion of martial law; and an insurance department: was created. ? 
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The Powers ¢ of th the state inspector of rugs 5 Foe calareed (git). An application for an 
internal revent receipt or the possession  seogink ieee face ertienes ot the 
violin of the wave probiition aw A bil, Tat the law, to close “‘aear-beer” 
wwas vetoed by th ‘and could not Be peed ne 
in the state are for den to pont the names of victime of criminal assault. 

A quasi-commission charter for Atlanta by the Tort lepisinture was defeated 
by tins dactoes of the city on September 27, 1984. In 1911 Sumi fe (por. 1361 in 1910) 
‘was annexed to bap pat @ commission a forts of of government was provided for Marietta; 
Macon was authorised te own and o} ‘water works and a civil service system for the 
police and fire departments was to its 

The cities qs Bi ,, Rayettevi ille, [ores ae ‘and Lilly (August 19rt) and Albany, 

Lawrenceville, Spring’ Sreabore, ‘Stone Mountain, Sycamore and Villa Rica (August 
3932), received new eer and the cities of Blackshear, Bostwick, Folkston, Odum, and 

foodvitle were incorporated in 1911, and Rex in 1912. "The enor was authorised in 
1912 to bring suit to test the etate’s claim to a part of Tallulah river, Tallulah Falls and 
adjacent country as unsurveyed and not legally granted by the state. 

Finance.—A joint committee of the house and the senate was appointed im 1911 tp codify 
the state banking laws and the sente Insurance lawe; bat che bil eek rate ll 
pass in 1912. maximum oumber of directors of any bank was increased from 15 re 7 
(1912). The state debt (Jan. 1, 1913) was $6,734,202 and the annual appropriation for 
interest on the state debt was 6287,945 for 1912 and $283,445 for 1913. The treasurer's 
report shows a balance on hand 31, 19tt, of $727,076; receipts of SS,o14,t09% 
expenditures of $5,627,668; leaving a balance on December 31, 1912, of $1,: fa SBhy by 

Educaton.—In 1911 the echool law of the state was Wa brief and 
clear ) which however does not a; to Atlanta, to a few county districts ‘or in most 
respects to especially incorporated | districts. The title of the chief executive 
has been changed from superintendent of schools to school commissioner. The state board 
7 giicstion is now fessional rather than political in its character. An appropriation 
p00. a year an and $5,000 for equipment was made for the agricultural industrial normal 
por : Soath Gea § corgi at Valdosta, which was to open early in 1913; and one of $25,000 
for an indu 








AP Gara building £ for the North Georgia agricultural college at Dahlonega, 
jadeton soar Atlanta, Lamar College andes the aaaploes of the Christian Chaves: 
ned early in 1913. The Tiniveouee of teceived in 1912 a gift of $12,500 from 

the 8 Stokes Fund to found a permanent fe ip for the study of the negro. 


year ending December 31, 1911, the enrollment was 565,071 (222) 42 of whom 
were ‘negrocs)ethe attendance 352,059 (130,678 negroes), and the ave! of the free! 
school was 318 days for whites and 107 for negroes. The number of teachers was 
13,024 (4,070 negroes) and their average mo monthly s salary ranged from $118.70 for white male 
taichtes in chic to $20. .56 for negro female teachers in counties. 

percentage of illiteracy in the white population 10 years of age and over in 1910 was 
207, Gob ma ate se eon in 1900) and among ni 8, 36.5 (52.4 in 1900). 

Fanualy 1912 of the 2,708 convicts serving time in in 

the state prison, 1 had been convicted of crimes inst hfe (812 for murder, 365 for 
manslaughter, 1 1, oy lor attempted murder). Among the gppropriations for 1912 and for 
191, 530,000 for the Georgia state sanitarium; $20,000 for consumptive patients 
in the sanitarium; $515,000 to Confederate soldiers; $145,000 to the indigent widows of 
Confederate soldiers; $100,000 to widows of Confederate soldiers who died in action and 
$300,000 to Confederate soldiers and their widows; and $; »/000. for the soldiers’ home. The 
act of 1910 pensioning Confederate soldiers and their ws was amended in 1912 80 as to 
make the requirements for pensions less difficult; the pension of blind soldiers was increased 
from $60 to $100 a year. 

History—Hoke Smith (b. 1855), Secretary of the Interior in President Cleveland’s 
cabinet in 1893-96, and governor in 1907-09, was again inaugurated governor July x, 
1gt1. On July 12th he was chosen United States senator to succeed Joseph Meriwether 
‘Terrell, who was in bad health and who immediately resigned. Governor Smith refused 
to accept Senator Terrell’s resignation, as he wished to remain governor for 2 time at 
Teast; but Senator Terrell? refused to return to Washington and for the remainder of the 
session of the 61st Congress Georgia was represented in the United States Senate by 





1 In special systems where there was _ local tax teachers were paid by patrons for addi- 
Goal ht 16g for nee} 80 fiat the fey for these, ipa yan wa was 170 days 
1 ite and 164 fo! average 1 
C7 Ferrell, be in Creenvile 1 1e6t in Atlanta Ne November 17, 1912. F He served in 


the Bi, eel, on in ¢ was ertoraeeeierel iga-t908, wernor 1902-07, and, after his 
joseph Brown succeeded Hoke 

Eat emnet ele 2 Sosroded Hote Su, Hi oppone pg governs, United 
Sedlsgor Alexander ens Clay (1833-1910). 
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one senator only, Augustus O. Bacon. In the 62nd session Hoke Smith took his seat 
as United States senator. He was succeeded as governor by Joseph M. Brown, who had 
been governor in x909-11. Brown’s term ends July 1, 1913, and the Democratic 
primaries on August 21, 1912 {by 04,857 votes against Hooper Alexander 30,037, Joe 
‘Hill Hall 24,856) named John M. Slaton (elected in October) to be his successor and 
re-nominated United States senator Bacon for the term ror3-19. Local politics centre 
around the liquor question, which splits the Democratic party. The newly, elected 
state legislature will be nine-tenths (or more) Democratic. In November 1922, 12 
Democratic congressmen were elected—formerly the Georgia delegation was 11; and the 
state was carried for Woodrow Wilson by 93,171 votes to 22,010 for Roosevelt, 5,190 for 
‘Taft, 1,028 for Debs (584 in 1908) and 147 for Chafin. 

On December 18, 1912 the state protested (memorial of Aug. 19) to Congress 
against the adoption by a two-thirds vote of the quorum (and not of the total member- 
sbip) of each house of Congress of the measure to submit to the states the constitutional 
amendment for popular election of United States senators. 

In 1911 there were 20 lynchings in the state, all negroes but one—a negro at Vera 
for murder (Jan. 29); two for murder at Warrenton (Feb. 25); three accused of murder 
(taken from jail) at Ellaville and one for rape at Lawrenceville (April8); one for threaten- 
ing to kill, in Bullock county (April 22); one for murder (May 14) and one for killing an 
officer (May 21) at Swainsboro; one for murder at Crawfordsville (May 22); a white man 
for rape at Monticello (June 18); a negro for rape at Social Circle and one for suspicious 
loitering at Monroe (June 27); one for murder at Bacontop (July 11); one for rape 
at Dublin (Oct. 5); one, on no definite charge, at Vienna (Oct. 7); one for attempted 
rape (taken from bailiff) at Irwinton (Oct. rr); one for murder at Washington (Oct. 
28); and one for murder at Donaldsonville (Dec. 23). In 1912 three negroes and 
one negress were lynched at Hamilton (Jan. 22) for murder; a negro was lynched at 
Cordele (Jan. 30) for rape, one was burned at Macon (Feb. 4); one was lynched at 
Cochran (March 21) for murder; one near Jackson (April 26); one for murder at 
Columbus (Aug. 13); one on suspicion of aiding a murderer at Cumming (Sept. 10); 
one for assaulting a white woman at Americus (Oct. 5); one was taken from the court 
house at McRae and was lynched (Nov. 30) for assaulting and shooting two white 
women and on the same day one was lynched at Cordele for murder. Anti-negro 
night riders terrorised northern Georgia in December 1912. 

Augusta was put under martial Jaw in the last part of September 1912, when street. 
railway employees rioted and tied up car-lines; three were killed on the 27th and on 
October x about 30 soldiers were put on trial for murder, The strike ended October 
17, when the company granted a wage increase of one-eighth and shorter hours. On 
October 1, 1912, the Georgia Railroad was paralysed by 4 strike of conductors and 
trainmen, but on the 12th they returned to work, agrecing to arbitration. 

'sbiiography.—Lows (Atlanta, 1911 and 1912) and official reports; Georgia Code of 1910 
@ we tne 011); rohan Manual (ind); 7 Alezouder Letlers, 1787-1900 ‘Savannah, 
1910); O. Wegelin, Beblsography of Georgia (1911). 
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Population (1910) 325,594 (101.3% more than in rg00). The greatest relative 
increase was in Lincoln county—610.5%. Density 3.9 to the sq.m, The Indian and 
Asiatic element constituted 1.7% of the total (in 1900 4.3%); foreign-born whites 12.4%; 
and whites of foreign parentage 23.1%. There were 12 (in 1900 only 2) places with 
2,500 inhabitants or more, including 21.5% (in 1900 only 6.2%) of the total, as follows 
(zgeo figures in brackets): Boisé, 17,358 (5,957); Pocatello, 9,110 (4,046); Coeur 
d’Alene, 7,291 (508); Lewiston, 6,043 (2,425); Twin Falls, 5,258 (inc. 1908}; Idaho 
Falls, 4,827 (1,262); Nampa, 4,205 (799); Moscow, 3,670 (2,484); Caldwell, 3,543 
(997); Wallace, 3,000 (2,265); Sandpoint, 2,093 (inc. 1907); Weiser, 2,600 (1,364). The 
pop. of smaller incorporated places made up 18.2 % of the total (15.7% in 1990). 

See E. B. xiv, 276 et seg. ' 
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7751309); the a each from $3,950 to $9911, 
the avera average evae ol i pe gee fom Ss ore then i a : ie farms (ond (and 
more thaa one-fourth the farm in 1910; 1,430,848 acres irri- 
erie by Carey Ac were by sete sad ars Be ividual: aad ye 
k 4d! Py cooperatis > $00 by £1 ev. S 
p38 by Carey Act Project was 52% (excluding lading Boies 1 
Eeseat 1912, Fen waa ia 1911 irrigating 121,000 acres; the Bi rae, 28% Md complies % completed, 
imigated in 1912 91,000 acres Th 1910 more than 90% of the alfalla and ne nearly ‘half the 
wheat acreage was irrigated. In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the following crops were 
reported: Indian corn, 4000 ‘bu.; wheat, 14,566,000 bu.; oats, 17,017,000 bu; barley, 
6,916,000 bu,; rye, 66,600 10€8, 6,475,000 bu.; hay, 1,938,000 tone, and sugar 
206,367 tons, In 1909 (U. ccnaal the value of of geal jes other than potatoes was 
$1,007,667; of smal fruits, Rooms (strawberries, $92,904); of orchard fruits, $863,516 
(epries, $610,504; plums and prunes, $132,804). On january t, 11912 1 there were 214,000 
horses, 94,000 milch cows, 000 other neat cattle, 2,951,000 212,000 swine, 

In 1911 agriculture was at taught systematically in the rural ra high schools of the state. 
‘The federal parity of agriculture in 1911 catablished an experiment farm at Aberdeen, 
for the study of cereals in dry lands, in, ies tion with the state experiment station. An 
ierigation demonstration farm at Goodi gas ene much to teach economic use of water. 
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"Products.—Total value, 1911" $17,588 The principal products were gold 
and silvers of the former, 65,688 fine oz., valued at PB ast000 ar and of silver 8,184,900 oz., 
valued at $4,419,800, ly from lead mines in the Coeur d’ Alene and Gilmore regions, 
The output of lead, in which the state ranked second in 1911, was 117,159 tons (136,278 tons, 
on mine reports); of zinc, 3,180 tons; and of copper, gies Ibs. (less than for any year 
since 1904). Less salt was produced than in 190. ’ A’little phosphate rock was found in 
1911 in the S.E. part of the state. 

Moaufacures— The total value of factory lucts for 1909 was $22,400,000, 155.4% 
more than in 1904; the capital invested in manufacturin; turing, $32,477,000, an ninereageo of 2354 2%5 
pas number of establishments, 725, and the number of persons engaged in manufacturi 

909. Lumber and timber products valued at $10,689,310 .2% more than in ish 
made up 47.7% of the total value, followed by flour and gris products, $2,479,710; 
shop construction and sepals by feeam s steam railway companies, $1,366,000, an print 
oe nd ee publishing, $1, 198s 033+ products value at $1,660,497. 

Transportation.—Railway mileage, january 139 T, 4912, 2,550.88, 

Government—The legislature met in regular session from January 2 to March 4, 
xorz, and in special session January 11-31, 1912. It ratified the proposed 16th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution January 20, rorr, end submitted several constitutional 
amendments to popular vote at the r912 general election. These include: one provid- 
ing for the referendum (adopted, 43,658 to 13,490); one providing for the recall of state 
officers, except judicial officers (adopted, 37,875 to 13,469); one for the initiative 
(adopted, 38,918 to 15,195); one-making the limit of state fadebtedness for work on the 
capitol $2,000,000 (adopted, 31,732 to 18,083); one permitting convicts to work outside 
of prison gretinds and on the other public works (adopted, 33,908 to 17,876), and one 
providing for an appointed board of education (adopted, 33,045 to 14,796), in place of 
the present ex-officio board. 

In rorr, four new counties were created: Bonneville from the N.E. part of Bingham 
(county-seat, Idaho Falls); Clearwater from the N.E. part of Nez Perce (county-seat, 
Orofino); Adams from the N. part of Washington (temporary county-seat, Council); 
ued Towns} from the central of Nez Perce (temporary Perce (temporary an pouty-scat, S Nez Peres). 

¢ Negislatare passed a iw revising, and forcing that of 1909; declaring + in 
cre districts common nuisances, ecorery pron the es be hae 
facta evidence of guilt. In tota d Tour counties whice had been *no-ileenoe 
vee for licence. Saloons, dance-halls, ett. are not te be opened on Sunday: 

‘The legislature enacted a commission charter for cities of 2,300 or ‘nore if they adopt 
the akt at a apecial election. The charter provides for nomination by petition, for initiative 
fon ® 12 ey ids beefalo fon 275% petition) and for the recall of any local officer, 

a in ol months, at an election called by a 20 etn, oer 
may he pe anon ae 6 yorteby = vote ee Tea by a petition 
of the voters. the cliarter of 93.9913; in effect May 21, 
ond ‘Lewiston has had a commission government since 1907, ne 
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The state appfopriated $750,000 for work on the capitol building, which was 
completed in 1grz.and $12,009 to purchase about 12,000 acres for a atate park to be ie 
Heyburn Park in what was the Coeur d'Alene Indian Reservation; the land was bought im- 
mediately. A Game Presetve wascreated in Cassia, Twin Falls, Oneida and Bear Lakecounties, 


Among important labour laws was one. 8 bours a day’s work on public works. 
‘The state insurance de was organised and an act was passed to protect commerce 
against monopolies and to prevent rebating. tary laws provide for is yn of 

of 


cody rs # Sanit the ingpectior 

hotels and for sanitation in dairies and in peddling of dairy products; and forbid the sale 
of adulterated, misbranded or impure foods oz drugs. Lotteries are declared unlawful. The 
white slave trade is forbidden and the Penalty is imprisonment from 2 to 20 years, fine of 
$1,000 to $5,000 or both imprisonment and ther miscellaneous laws organise the 
militia; make Columbus day (12th of October) a legal holiday, and forbid advertising on 
ne 0 similar mature rhiccted i % than it i 

‘snonce,—The taxes col in 1911 were $1,300,000 more than in any previous year, 
and in 1912 the senate declared that the taxes had become oppressive and urged economy on 
state officers. An ed salorem tax’of $900,000 was laid for 1911 and 1912, In 19%1 the legis- 
tature provided for the appointment of 2 state bank commissioner and for the control of 
bank organisations, and in 1912 revised the tax laws. On January 1, 1911 the balance in the 
treasury was $853,706, and on October 1, 1gra, $1,280,654; the receipts in the interval were 
6,023,947; the Sapenditures $5,506,999. debt (Oct. 1, 1912) was $2,364,250. 

Education.— legislature of 191 5 paseed an elaborate educational code drafted by a 
commission. This was partly amended in 1932, Among the important changes are the 
following. The state board of education has powers and the superintendent smaller 
ones; a new class of school districts is formed with enlarged powers and graduated scale for 
the Tenge of the school term in the different parts of the state. The system of certification 
for teachers is improved. “The state board is empowered to draft rules and regulations for 
building schoothouses and there is an important change in the method of apportioning the 
school fund. This Idaho play distributes two-thirds of the tofal fund among the different 
districts on the basis of the school population—except thet each district is assumed to 
contain at least 20 children; é % of the remainder goes to rural high schoo! districts in propor- 
tion to the number of actual high school teachers, not more than $300 for each teacher; one 
half of the remainder goes to weak or poor school districts, and the other half to the districts 
in proportion to their school population. The law forbids the employment of children 
under 14 in any employment (formerly, only for certain stated employments) during school 
hours and before 6 A.M. or after 9 P.M, There are the same limitations on the employment 
of children between 14 and 16 unless they have met certain educational requirements. The 
code makes education compulsory for children between 8 and 18 unless they are excused on a. 
doctor's certificate or are over 14 years ald and have passed through the 8th grade. 

In 1912 the school population was 109,610; the tata! enroflment, 82,387; the average daily 
attendance, §7,359;,and the average length of school year about 7 months. The revenues 
for the year e hag in the summer of 1912 were $3,718,035, and the expenditures $2,910,301. 
The percentage of illiteracy in the population 19 years and over in 1910 was 2.2 (4.6 in 1900). 
The coll of agriculture of the state university supervises agricultural extension work, 
including era’ institutes, ‘‘ movable schools” and demonstration trains. 

harsties and Correcttons.—In 1911 the legislature established the Idaho State Sani- 
tarium for feeble-minded and epileptics near Nampa, and created a prison labour commission 
to investigate the state penitentiary. The punishment for murder in the first degree was 
made either death or life imprisoament. 


History—James H, Hawley (b. 1847), Democratic governor in rgr1-r2, was re- 
nominated but was defeated by John M, Haines, Republican, formerly mayor of Boisé, 
who received 35,056 votes to 33,092 for Hawley and 24,325 for G. H. Martin (Progres- 
sive) and 11,094 for L. A. Coblantz (Socialist). ‘The Republican nominees for Congress 
(2; instead of 1 as under the previous apportionment) were elected and in the state 
legislature the Republicans have very Jarge majorities (56 to 4 in the lower house), so 
that William Edgar Borah (b. 1865) was re-elected U.S, senator, January 14,1913. The 
governor appointed November 18, r9r2, Judge Kirtland 1. Perky, Republican, of Boisé, 
for the unexpired term (to March 4, 1915) of Weldon Brinton Heyburn (1852-1912; U.S. 
senator since 1993) who died October 17th. Senator Borah and Representative Burton 
L. Freach (re-elected 1912) had considered Taét’s nomination fraudulent, but had not 
left the Republican party. Although the Progressive cause received a set-back when 
the Supreme Court of the state decided’ (October 1, rgr2) that electors of the National 

1 This dectsibh was ‘called “trickery and chieanerj’* by Col. Roosevelt. The Roisé 
Capitol Wass published hie tiem ac ita karts Weve eked by the Supecine Court tor 
contempt, and were found guilty. $5: 
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Progressive party could not be nominated by petition, as other methods provided by law 
had not been used, the Roosevelt ticket made a fair showing. Woodrow Wilson cacried 
the state, recei 33:94% votes to 32,810 for Taft, 25,527 for Roosevelt and 11,960 
for Debs (6,400 in 1908). 


Bitl —Session Laws (2 vols., 12) and official reporte; HL. Talking 
ton’ Polakoel Heatary, Sats ConsMiution and Schad Late of tioke (Lewbo agi, 


ILLINOIS? 

Po; .—In 1910, as in 1890 and 1900, Lilinois ranked third in population 
among the states. The total in r910 was. $638,591, 16.9% more than in r90o, a smaller 
percentage of increase than in any previous decade. Of this total 98% were whites 
(76.7% native-born whites, 30.6% whites of foreign parentage, 21.3% foreign-born 
whites) and 1.9% negroes. In density the state ranked roth, in 1910, with 100.6 in- 
habitants per sq. m.} the maximum density was 2,578 in Cook county (containing 
Chicago) and the minimum 25.9, in Henderson county. 

In 1910 there were 144 (in 1900, 114) {ncorporated places having more than 2,500 
inhabitants, and these contained 61.7% (in 1900, 54.3%) of the total, In the 920 in- 
corporated places having less than 2,500, there was only 12% in roxo. In rural territory 
there was not merely a relative decrease (from 33.2% in 1900 to 26.4% in 1910), but an 
actual decrease (from 1,598,385 in 1900 to 1,486,422 in 1910). Of the 144 municipalities 
with populations above 2,300, 71 were between 2,500 and 5,000 (total 239,887) and 4x 
between 5,000 and 10,000 (total 286,079). The 32 having over 10,000 were: Chicago, 
2,185,283 (in 1900, 1,698,575); Peoria, 66,950; East St. Louis, 58,547 (20,655 in 1900); 
Springfield, 51,678; Rockford, 45,401; Quincy, 36,587; Joliet, 34,670; Decatur, 31,240; 
Aurora, 29,807; Danville, 27,871; Elgin, 25,076; Bloomington, 25,768; Evanston, 24,978; 
Rock Island, 24,335; Moline, 24,199; Galesburg, 22,089; Belleville, 21,122; Oak Park 
(village), 19,444 (inc. 1902); Freeport, 17,567; Alton, 17,528; Waukegan, 16,069; Jackson- 
ville, 15,326; Cicero (town), 14,557; Cairo, 14,548; Chicago Heights, 14,525 (5,100 in 1900); 
Streator, 4,253; Kankakee, 13,986, Champaign, 12,421; La Salle, 11,537; Mattoon, 
By jedan Lincoln, 10,892; and Canton, 10,453- 
ricullure.—The acreage in farms decreased from 32,794,728 to 32,522,937 between 


1900 end 1910, ‘but the improved I Jee is in forme increased from 27,699,219 to 25.048 325, 
ea farm actea| .1, and the value 


erage farm. pro] 
from $2,004,316,8 oT 9083 321 Pea rr a Ley $432,382 ,422 buildi ye: 874 i 
pesers ase ca aie ers esa oe a fan een 90.7% vas 



























farms in 1910. The average aise mi ora wns by s.02. | Farms were operat 
largely by owners (145,107 by owne by managers (and 104,379 by tenants). 
igh {preininary estimates) the NOY ee ree cont eho tee (inn 
658,000 A.); wheat, 989,000 ‘bu. (1,183,000 A.); oats, 182, 726,000 bu. (4,220,000 A.); 
yt, 796,000 ‘bu. (57s 000 Ao: Tye, 768,000 (48,000 As); buckwheat, 88,000 bu. 
(4,000'A.); 13,837,000 bu. (137,000 A.); hay, 3,266,000 tons (2,512,000'A.) and 
tobacco, Sion ibs. {goo ‘A.). In rg09 (U.S. bles (except potatoes) were 
valued at $9, lowers and plants, $3,604,801; smail fruits, $1,109,747 (strawberries, 
$613,917), 0 fruits, $3,857,743 (21 ‘$2,111,866; peaches and nectarines, $999,516); 
and broom com, $1,457,172 (38,452 A.).. On January §, 1912 there were on farmu! 1,497,000 


‘horees, 151,000 muses, 1,049,000 milch cows, 1,266,000 other neat cattle, 1,068,000 abeep and 
4,640,000 ewine. The office of state inspector of apiaries was created in 1911 by a law which 
provides for shed destruction of bees Aol = rood ¢ other 9, efor degra 9,000 
was ay for county fairs, , $8,000 for dem tion 
work Pera wate 2 cotomalogiat ant $atso0 for buildings at the ecate fair 
apecial session of Aa appropriated $130,000 to the tural Experiment Station oe 
asoil survey. Mauch im; it work on soils had fy been done, especially by Professor 
Cyril George Hopkins of the University of JIlinojs. 
Mis ineral P) tucts.—Total value, 1911, ees In value of coal, Sso.srars: 
Per state ranked 2nd; in bee wees Ss, tons, Ries petrokeum, 31,31 a! 
19734339, ake it xan! secre abundant than in pre- 


y peers ‘were valued at at rrnet “ie $eisaib1 813 for yellow and stone 
ware one, at oR, ey aie esas x picts the states; Portiand 


cement at $3,583,301 naturel cement{ sted and gravel, $1, 1922 
(and). The output of 1G roan» teeta comet ed and ees Shapes 
See E, B. xiv, 304 ef 50g. 
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(3rd); zinc, 4,219 tona (mine reports; ra Thre‘ ar depo reports); lead 
H ter te value of nls of 
separa, 38 fon oo, umeler reports) There ar, ans depos of wip te 


and in Jefferson cqunty—one of 7 carats. Mineral watera were valued at tone 


Manwfactures.—Lllincis in 1909 was the most it manufscturi state: W, of the 
Alleghany Mounteins and 74 ranked 3d in the Usion: | the gross value of ucts was $340.38 
per capita, and the total value one-¢leventh From 1904 to 11 


the number of cebtohesttn' ingens f Tenet nase to Boas and that of persons en; 
in manufacturing from wage-carners) to 561,044 044 (465.7 764, wogeearners) 
the capital invested from 447.947 baste to $1,548,171,000 (58.6%); value of 

from 1.410; 342,0005 to $1,919,277,000. Of OF separate: te industries the census rey 98 wil 
products valued at on 000 OF more, & $50,000,000 each; 8 between $25,000,000 
and $50,000,000; anc between $10,000,000 and $25,000,000. In hagharng sa meat- 








king (8: 200) llinois ranked 1st with 28.4% of the count: jearly five- 
ihe tesss.6a.on) of ‘the state’s output came from Chicago, and this was more than one- 
fourth of that city’s total ($1,281,171,000'), Theother industries which had each e product 
valued at $25, 000,000 of more were: fe and pelos shops, $138,579,000 (Chicago, 
$89,669,000); men’s clothing, $89,473,000 ( 185,296,000); ‘printing od publishing, 
587, 247,000, ranking the state and to New York Zo, $74,211,000); iron and steel, 
ing. mills, 986,608 000, ranking the okey cago, & 984,000); agricultural 
two- 


implements, &: ranking the state Ist rich tm the country’s output; 
eae Tigvors, eivey bells 27 % of the country’s product and consiating f rincipally 
of corn wi sky dour and grist-mill products ‘$51,111,000; lumber and timber, 

(Chicago, $32, 709,000); iron and steel, blast furnaces, $38,300,000, 9.8 % of the of the 
country and ranking the state ard; steam railway car construction and repairs, $32,229,000, 
and—not by railway companicee—$27,001,000; malt liquors, $28,, 449,000 | (Chicago, $19,- 
$12,000); furniture, $27, 900,000 ‘chicago, $20,512,000); and electrical machinery, apparatue 
and supplies, $26,826,000 (Chicago, $20,669,000). Next to Chicago the most important 
manufacturing cities were: Peoria, $63,061,000 (chiefly distillery lucts); Joliet, $38.81 816,- 
500 (chiefly steel); Rockford, $22,265,700; Moline, S208 piteg (chiefly agricultural ‘ple 
ments); Waukegan, $19,984,000; St. Louis, $18,228, uincy, $11,435,600; 

$11, Ho. 700; Aurora, $10,954,200; and Chicago Heights, $1 $10.8 39,200. 

Transportation.—Railway mileage, fae J, 1912, 12,132.10, more than in any other state 
save Texas. The law governing the railroad and warehouse commission was ai led and 
the commission's powers were increased. To it was given jurisdiction over express com- 
panies, which were declared common carriers. A uniform bills of lading act was pasved in 
Igtt, The governor appointed a rivers and lakes commission to survey the waters of ee 
state, to prevent pollution and to gather data in reference to navigability, deep waterw: 
reclamation and water power, etc. In 1911 the Federal government completed the Bisck 
River pool (20 ft. wide; 7 ft. deep) of the Illinois and Mississippi Canal and began work on 
turning basins in the Calumet river. 

Legislation. —The legislature met in regular session from January 4 to June 1, 
1911; in special session from June 's4 to November 14, r911, from March 26 to June 
5, 1912, and from April 24 to June 5, 1912. The third special session was called after 
the beginning of the second and its proceedings were carried on on the same days (but 
not at the same time) as the second session. This was unprecedented in the state. 
The legislature urged on Congress a constitutional amendment giving to Congress the 
power to prevent and suppress monopolies. The state supreme court was authorised 
to appoint persons to aid the appellate judges. An amendment to the state constitution 
providing for initiative and referendum passed the senate but secured nine votes less 
than the necessary two-thirds in the lower house. A new ballot law provides that, 
when two or more persons are to be chosen for any one office, the names of party candi- 
dates are to be arranged in a party column, in order, according to the vote cast for each 
at primaries and the names of candidates nominated by petition in the order in which 
their names appear on the nominating petition. A direct primary law like that enacted 
in 1908, but omitting clauses held unconstitutional by the state supreme court, was passed 
in rg1z. A presidential primary election law* (approved 30 March, 1912) provides 
that the vote of the state at large is to be considered advisory to convention delegates- 
at-large and the vote of each congressional district advisary to delegates of the district; 
and there is provision for advisery voting for candidates for United States senator. 

jhe total walue of the autput of Chicago's factacies excended that of any state of the 
Union except New York, Pennsylvania, Ilinois, Massachusetts and Objo. 

* Principally to eeryre such a law, Governor Deueen called the special pessian. 
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A commission for the study of ic utilities in the state, and the Illinois park commis- 
sion were treated. The Starved pectin reitties in was set aside (formally opened May 1, 
4G1t) between Ottawa and La Salle where in 1770 the Potawatomi besieged the Ilinais as 
a sequel to the murder of Pontiac. The ture appropriated $5,090 for a monument 
at Edwasdeville to commemorate the rooth aumiversary in 19172 of the Beginning of republican 

ernment in the state, anid $5,000 for a monfiment at Equality to General Michael Kelly 
Fever (e. 1820-82), an carly settler and a veterim of the Mexican aad Civil ware, 

The law of 1897 regulating the practice of architecture was amended and commissions 
were created to revise and codify the building laws and to investigate the coal mines of the 
state. Provision was made for strict sanitary inspection and sanitation of all places used 
for fee pepuatee of foods, the act to be enferced bythe state food commissioner; and the 
entire dairy and food products law was amended. Common drinking cups are prohibited 
in public places and on railway trains, Intoxicating liquor is not to be sold within two- 
thirds of a mile of ay soldiers ar sailors hame and the act forbids the drinking of intoxicat- 
ing liquors on pabeenger tars of in railway stations or the boarding of a railway train by an 
intoxicated person. Under this lew 11 railways operating in the state stopped the sale of 
intoxicants on passenger trains. An attempt to repeal in agi1 the garda nl township 
local option law of 1907 was unsuccessful. 

‘A workmen's compensation law of the: elective type applies to certain dangerous industries 
only and election by the ¢mployer is presumed in al ce of written notice from him to 
the contrary. The law abrogates the defence of assumed risk (held constitutional by the 
state supreme court, June 6, 1912) and of fellow service and requires that compensation be 
diminished for contributory negligence; if an employer intentionally fails to comply with the 
statute, a suit for damages is permitted in lieu of Sen The employer may ingure 
his employees or may maintain a benefit fund provided he does not reduce the liability fixed 
by aw. To be compensated, disability must continue more than six working days. e 
maximum compensation for death is $3,300 or four years’ earnings, and the minimum 
$1,500, If there are no dependents, compensation is limited to $150. For total disability 
the compensation is 50% of weekly ings for 8 years’(not less than $5 nor more than $12 
nor more than 53,500 in all) and, if complete disability still continues, a compensat for 
life (not less than $10 a month) equal to 8% of the death benefit. For partial disability the 
compensation is 50% of the wage decrease, not more than $12 and not longer than 8 years 
The ten hour law for women was extended to public institutions, public utilities, places of 
amusement, restaurants, mercantile, telegraph and telephone establishments and on June 
2f, 1912 the state supreme court upheld. the constitutionality of the law thus amended in a 
test case brought by a hotel proprietor. Phy are required to report cases of occupa- 
tional diseases, and employers must for the examination-once every calendar month 
by a licensed physician of all employees in’ 8 processes likely to result in such diseases. 

iners’ and mechanics’ institutes are established thronghout the state to prevent ''by 
educational betterment” accidents in mines and other industrial plants; and $30,000 was 
appropriated for the use of the mining rescue station commission in equipping rescue cars 
and stations and in carrying out educational work. A coal mining code provides for a state 
mining board of five (twoowners, two miners and one hoistingengincer). Itcontainselaborate 
provisions for safety and forbids the employment of boys under 16 without certificate 

ension funds were created for police, for employees of houses of correction and for 
wupicipal employees in cities with a population above 100,000. A law in effect July 1, 1911 
authorises county pensions to needy widows with dependent children. 

‘The law for the commission form of government was slightly amended in 1911 and a new 
scale of salaries for officers under this form of government was adopted. The constitution 
ality of the law wa: ‘ined (Depember 21, 1911) by the Illinois supreme court. To the close 
of 1912 the following cities had commission government; Braceville, Carbondale (in effect 
May 8, 1912), Clinton, Decatur (election January 17, 1911; in effect May 1, 1911), Dixon, 
Elgin (election January 2i, rrt; in effect May 1, 1911), Forest Park (election Novem- 
ber 7, 1911; in effect April 30, 1913), Hamilton, Harvey, Hillsboro, Jacksonville (election 
auy 31, 1911; in effect May I, 1911), Kewanee (election January 27, 1911; in effect 

lay I, 193), Marseilles, Moline (election January 3, 1911; in effect April 6, 1911), Ottawa 
(election Januai 1h gt effect April), Pekin Yedccton ebruary 7, 1911; in effect May 
I, 1911), le, Island, Spris (election, January 2, 1911), Spring Valley and 
Waskegan (election February 14, 19H). Cities may vote to discontiaue minority reptesen- 
tation. For counties of 130,000 inhabit or more {in 1912 Coplt county only) the civil 
service law was extended to almost all cou: 




















On September 27, 1912, a decision of a Federal distritt_court, in an action brought by 
the receivers of the Chi , Peoria & St. Louis Rail Co. involving the vafidity of the 
cent lard act (ia effect July 1, 1907), held this law 3 ive as to this railway, aince its 


enke it would ssengerd to be carriett at adgss, . - 

sate Fe cae cet ts ei a ie er gzoum. On Oe 

= thee Leyte ‘in the t m bey Se gee.Gtes 28 the | Caed year fe lowing, 
hf 188; the disbursements, a 5 lace ma O, 19T2, $S,¢ ;FHO. 
Beceem school fund: was increased (1911) from F,000,006 40 pect the 
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atate educational commigdion liad recommended its increase to more se es 500,000. The appro- 
priation for the University of Minoie for the biennium was 900,000 for main- 
tenance and nearly $850,000 for I mprovenients, The logiature Poesy mg for a one mill tax 
thereafter for the university. fastong the tions was orie of $125,000 for a traini: 
school building for the Seate No Nort University, on which work began gn the-summer 
1912 and which will accommodate 700 children.” Boards of education were shared f9 
establish and maintain classes for the de deaf, dumb and blind and for delinguent 
ee to st te gucess cost. In 1912 a constitution for the University of Ilinois was ten 
board of education in any district having more than 1,000, and less than 
100, Fooreo, Hahithine may establish and maintain a fund for the retirement of teachers upon 
an assessment basis. By a majority vote a district which does not maintain pension fund 
may retire any seats over « 56 who has taught in the district for 24 years. 

In 1910 the illiteracy in the population 10 years of age and over was az 
(4.2 in 1900). In 1921-12 Te the schoo! population was 1,570,867; the total enrollment in pub! 
schools, 987,. 793 the 8 the average daily attendance, 865,009; the average school year, 158 days; 
the revenue ior schools, $36,007,378, and the iture, §; 

‘A municipal bureau was estal at the University ies, in 1911. The medical 
school of Northwestern University received in in 1gto, renrch pe and 1912 large gifts from James 
A. Patten of Evanston for a fund for medical on tuberculosis; and in 
1912 Dr, A. I. Kendall was put in cl of this pecialy University of Chicago 
new polidmat were begun in ig1t for tile roenanch of ee and phy and of 
classics and for a women's gymnasium. In 1912 economic conditions in Liberia were in- 
vestigated by Frederick Stare ‘of the University of Chicago. In December 1911 N. W, Harris, 
a Chit banker, gave $250,000 for school extension work of the Field Museum, 

Pr ond Charitable mcttubions. —In the gece appropriation act for charitable 
institutions in 1911, $3,753,264 was aj ‘appropriations for the same 
institutions amounting to $1,184,250. | By separate acts $10,000 was appropriated for the 
relief of the adult blind and $7 37§,000 for a for a building for the Mlinois surgical institution for 
children,—if ground be donati 000 for a new state hospital for the insane, 
for which Alton was chosen as the Peay in tote In all courts having criminal or sue 
criminal jurisdiction the probation system was introduced in i911 for first offence prisone: 
Alaw, approved June 11, Piola, shortens the official title of each charitable institution of the 
state, aud provides for the appointment by the governor of a board of administration (five 
members, one an alienist), of a charities commission, also of five membere to investigate the 
state's charitable system and to establish a bureau of eriminal statistics, and of a board of 
visitors, which inspects and reports to the charities commission. Pri institutions 
for mental and nervous cases must be licensed by the board of administration. A law of 
1911 authorised‘courts with juvenile jurisdiction to fix ee amount which will enable poor 
parents of a dependent child to care for the child properly; this amount is to be paid by the 
county board. A commission, created by an act of 1907 which appropriated $500,000, has 
recently bought 2,500 acres. (quarry and farm) N. W, of Joliet for a penitentiary to replace 
that at Joliet, condemned in 1906; plans had been drawn and accepted, but building had 
not begun at the end of 1912. 

History.—The principal political event of 1911, when there was no state election, 
was the mayoralty campaign in Chicago, Mayor Fred A, Busse (b. 1866; Republican), 
who went out of office that year, appointed the Vice Commission, whose report! and 
recommendations were of great value. In the city primaries (Feb. 28, 1911) Charles 
Edward Merriam (b. 1874), alderman in 1909-11, chairman of a commission on city 
expenditures, and professor of political science in the University af Chicago (afterwards 
head of the Progressive Republican Club of Cook county), received the Republican 
nomination with more votes than both his more “ regular” opponents; and Carter 
Henry Harrison (b. 1860}, mayor in 1897-1905, defeated Edward Fitzsimons Dunne 
(b. 1853), mayor in 1907-09, for the Democratic nomination (about 55,120 votes to 
53,700). Harrison was elected (April 4, 1911), receiving 277,900 votes to 161,000 for 
Merriam, whose promise to enforce laws about the sale of liquors lost him many votes; 
the Socialist candidate W. E. Rodriguez received 24,825 votes. Under Harrison the 
work of the Vice Commission was actively supplemented by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which investigated the building department and the police, effected the discharge of 
many policemen for inefficiency, and was actually invited to Oakland, California, where 
two of its members organised a civil service system. Harrison had campaigned for 
an ordinance making 70 cents,the maximum price for 1,000 cu. ft. of gas; but experts 
who were to report on a fair price set 77 cents and 75 cents (with reductions until 65 

1 Published as The Social Evst sn Chicago, 1933. ., aor 
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cents for the fifth year under the new contract), end when the Council (July 17, rgrt) 
set,the rate at 75, 70 and 68 cents (for first, for second arid third, and for fourth and fifth 
years) the courts set 80 cents as a temporary rate. In O'Fallon the Socialists on April 
£8, ort, elected a mayor (281 votes to 277) and 2 of 3 aldermen. * 

‘The primaries of April 9, 1912 (provided for by an act passed at the special session 
called by Deneen) gave Roosevelt 266,917 votes to 127,481 for Taft and 42,692 for 
Senator La Follette, and Champ Clark 218,483 votes to 75,527 for Woodrow Wilsan; 
chose Charles S. Deneen' again as Republican candidate and Edward F. Dunne as 
Democratic candidate for governor; named Lawrence ¥. Sherman {b. 1858), Rep., as 
candidate for United States senator to succeed Shelby Moore Cullom (b. 1829), also 
Republican; and voted down woman's suffrage. The Progressive party nominated 
(Aug. 3) Frank H. Funk, a state senator, for governor, and @ neatly complete state 
ticket. The opponents of Woodrow Wilson attempted to make political capital out of 
his failure to repudiate the state Democratic “ boss,” Roger C, Sullivan (b. 1861). At 
the November election the vote in Cook county (including Chicago) was for Roosevelt 
(166,061 votes to 130,702 for Wilson), and the state was first announced for him, but the 
rural vote was overwhelmingly for Wilson, who received in the state 403,048 votes to 
386,478 for Roosevelt, 253,593 for Taft, and 81,278 for Debs (who had 34,711 in 1908). 
‘Wilson carried 64 counties, Roosevelt 28 and Taft ro. Republican Congressmen 
Joseph G, Cannon, ex-Speaker, and William B. McKinley, campaign manager for Presi- 
dent Taft, were defeated, and 20 Democrats (including 2 at-latge), 5 Republicans and 2 
Progressives were returned to the House of Representatives. Dunne was elected 
governor (443,120 votes), with Deneen second, (318,469) and Funk third (303,401), so 
that the Republican (and not the Progressive) party is the “ second major ” party with 
official recognition,—except in Chicago (Cook county). The Democratic nominees for 
state office were elected by smaller pluralities than for Dunne. The 1913 legislature 
with 97 Democrats, 76 Republicans, 27 Progressives and 4 Socialists* (the last two 
groups holding the balance of power), will elect United States senators to succeed 
Cullom (at the beginning of March 1913 it was in deadlock) and to take the place vacant by 
the Senate’s declaration (July 13, 1912) of the invalidity of the election of William 
‘Lorimer (b. 1861), Republican. Lorimer had been in the Chicago water department in 
1887-93, and was a member of the Federal Housz of Representatives in 1895-1901 and 
in 1903-09. His election to the Senate in 1909 was attacked on the ground that he had 
bribed state legislators. He was first exonerated but finally (July 13, rgr2) unseated 
by the Senate (see Untren States § History). The incident was of great importance in 
the state and national campaign, each party leader attempting to make capital out of 
the relations of his opponent with Lorimer. In December 1912 Deneen was prominent 
in an attempt to reorganise the Republican party in the state, The next legislature 
was instructed (by popular vote, Nov. 5, 1912, on three “ questions of public policy,” 
in accordance with an Act of 1901) to submit an amendment for classification of property 
for taxation, to revise the primary law, and to create a commission for a short ballot. 

Cairo, with the low lands about it, 11 sq. m, in all, was inundated, the Mississippi 
breaking the levees, March 25, 1912. 

Chicago City Plan—The Chicago Commercial Club from 1907 to 1909 had & City 
Planning Committee, which published in rgog an exhaustive study called “ The Plan 
of Chicago;” later a Chicago Plan Commission was created by the city. Daniel H. 
Burnham, the architect, was particularly interested in this work. The commission 
estimates that 50 to 75 years would be needed to carry out its plans. The most immedi- 
ate of its projects is to improve r2th Street—an ordinance for widening this street 
(from 62 and in some places 50 ft. to 108 ft.) wes passed by the city council on April 6, 
1911. Twelfth Sirtet is thé south side of a quadrangle planned by the commission. 
The South Shore Lake Front is to be improved, a Lakeshore Drive being planned from 
an faJ July Degeeh nnotinced that he would support Taft instead of following Roosevelt 


® Contests thay lightly change these figures. . we 
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Grant to Jackson Park, ahd an Outer Island Park which will make lagoons along the 
front of the lake. The work on the South Shore Lake Front is not in the hands of the 
commission but of a Board of South Park Commissioners, which in July 1911 obtained 
riparian rights from the Ilinois Central Railroad. East of the right of way of this rail. 
road, facing the north on Grant Park, the Field Columbian Museum is to be built. 
The contract was Jet in 1912. A new station of the Illinois Central is to be built, west 
of its tracks and facing north on Twelfth street. A third of the immediate plans of the 
commission is in regard to the Michigan Avenue connecting link, a two level street to 
join the South and North Parkway. Plan 3 calling for this was ‘adopted by the Com- 
mission on July 6, 1910. A Civic Beauty commission was appointed in September 1911. 
A city harbour and subway commission was created by the city council on December 4, 
1911; and on December 11, r9r2, the city council committee on local transportation 
tentatively adopted alscheme for presentation to the council and (if approved) to the voters 
in April 1913. In 1912 a Bureau of Information and Publicity was established in 
Chicago, absorbing the Bureau of Statistics. The Chicago drainage canal is proving 
inadequate for the growing needs of the city, and in 1911 a sewage purification plant was 
planned by the engineer of the Sanitary District. Land was bought for this in z912 
and the plant was expected to be built inrg13. Freight terminal improvements to cost 
$200,000,000 were planned in September 1912, including the purchase of the Chicago 
Union Transfer Company and the erection of a freight and passenger terminal between 
Polk, Sixteenth, Park and State streets. In November 1912 Cook county voted 
$3,250,000 for improvements; $1,750,000 to widen Twelfth Street; $1,000,000 for alms- 
Ronste and @ pauper cemetery; and $500,000 for a new detentfon hospital. 
hiogrophy CQ. 0. condor 2 “The Working of the sente wide, Referendum in Iiincis, 

in sane Nitical Sc Review (August ron); L ipson, Municspal es 31 
Paro (University of illinois Studies in he Social ences ar Jide Esstory of Taxation 
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Population (1910) 2,700,876, 7.3% more than in 1900; the actual increase and the 
percentage were lower than for any decade since 1820-30. In 56 (out of g2) counties 
the population decreased; the greatest relative increase was 118.7% in Lake county. 
Density of population 74.9 per sq. m. Of the total 91.9% were native whites (about 
one-seventh of foreign parentage), 5.9% foreign-born whites, and 2.2% negroes. The 
Population in the 88 incorporated places, of 2,500 or more, constituted 42.4% of the 
total; in 1900, in 80 such places there was only 34.3%. The semi-urban population was 
one-ninth of the total, and the rural was 46.6%, nearly one-fifth less, relatively, than in 
rgo0. Of the 88 municipalities, with a population above 2,500, 37 had less than 5,000 
and 26 between 5,000 and 10,000. The 25 having 10,000 or more were: Indianapolis, 
233,650; Evansville, 69,647; Fort Wayne, 63,933; Terre Haute, 58,157; South Bend, 
53,684; Muncie, 24,005; Anderson, 22,476; Richmond, 22,324; Hammond, 20,925; New 
Albany, 20,629; Lafayette, 20,081; Marion, 19,359; Elkhart, 19,282; East Chicago 
19,098; Logansport, 19,050; Michigan City, 19,027; Kokomo, 17,010; (Gary, 16,802; 
Vincennes, 14,895; Mishawaka, 11,886; Elwood, 11,028; Perp, 10,910; Laporte, 10,525; 
Jeffersonville, 10,412; and Huntington, 10,272. 

Agriculture-—The acreage in forme decreased from 21,619,623 to 31,299,823 


‘between 
. bs proved land increased from 16,680,358 to 16; fame airearthe 
3900 and 1910, but the im; 1m 97.429 988 an gud the vale yan yee from $578-, 
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(9,009 A); rye, 3 600 Des {2.000 AY: buckwheat, 95.000 (000 A}; poate 18,- 
po bu, (87,000. aa" 000 tons (1,883,009 A) and tobacco, 14,6000 be Ce eo 
A), Ink Coie the atue sy ae 814 GAY; of vegetables (exclad. 
ing “potatoes), Srastoors ot of small Fruits, $612,725; _ Sit, $3,709,275 {apples, 
$5,720,835 peaches and nectarines, $1,123,248; ‘on fan january 1, 1912 

there were on farms: 838,000 horses, 84,000 mules, corre) aw en Tia other neat 
cattle, 1 e372 000 sheep and 4,031,000 swine. 

"voducts.—Total value, 1911, 1 $s7ag0087. In output of coal the state ranked 
6th with 140 B55 tons $15,326,008) and product as of of jeum, 1,695,289 bbls, 
(81, 728,835 natural gas (81, dgzar®), the the product jess than in 1910. Many 
gee wells were exhausted in 1 ie nets was $7,000,771 {including 

549.470 for sanitary 08:7 97 for all for all Sone? In Portland cement the state in 
19H ranked and in Sreanti and 3 value, 2407830 bole. $5,937,241. The value of 
siooe = was $3.473,655 (mo tly Hmestone): of a ine 324,950; of and gtavel, $1,133,829. 

ineral waters, at 1§ springs (i ports lhe os worth $653,641. 

bag ite factures.—From 1904 to 1909 aang uber ‘of establishments increased from 7,044 
to 7.969 ses number of persons engaged in manufacturing from 176,227 (154,174 wage- 
earners) ‘to 218,26 (186.984 wage-earners ner the capital invested from $312,071,000 to 
$508,717,000 (63%); and thé value of lucts from 8393,954,000 to $579,075,000—the 
state ranking gth in the Union. Among the principal manufactures in 1909 were! slaughter- 
ing and meat packing products, $47,289,000, of which about four-ithe came from Indiaaap- 
olis; flour, $ 541000 000, ranking the state 8th; foundry and machin shop > products, $39,884,- 
000; iron and steel eee ,652,000, 128 % more than in 19043 liquors, $37, 610,- 
900, the ate real ing gr (in’ 1904, and); automobiles, $25°764,000; lumber and tirabet, 
$34.135 3,000; carriages and wagons, $21,055,000; furniture and refrigerators, $18,456,000; 

Sark, Se $17,128,000, sod san manufacture, $9,498,000; agricultural implement: 

glass, $11,593,000. Gore Wares sages cities were: Indianapolis 
$126,522,000; South Bend, 23 oes Fort $23,687,000; Evansville, $22,929,000; 


and Terre Haut ORY all hs et : ‘ E 

way january 1 agaltt 4 2. In 1911 the wers ol 
the railway commission were much fn oy uubject ii its decisions, and 
it may staged a any rate for 30 days. An act ‘deals eh th the liability af common cerriers and 
includes a lading law. In 1911 the Federal government began the improvement of the 
outer harbour at Indiana Harbor. 


Constitution.—A new constitution was to have been voted upon in November rgz2, 
but the constitutionality of this was in question and the matter was referred to the 
state supreme court, which had previously decided that an amendment was pending 
until a majority of the electors of the state had voted for it or against it, and which held 
(July 5, 1912) the act submitting the new draft unconstitutional because a single session 
of the legislature and not two consecutive sessions or a constitutional convention pro- 
posed the changes. The supreme court by three (t Democrat, the chief justice, and 
a Republicans) to two (Democrats), upheld the Marion circuit court (Remster, 
Democrat), which enjoined the state board of election commissioners, including the 
governor, from putting the constitutional question on the ballot; the decision was not 
on party lines. The constitution of 185r forbids the proposal of amendments (or an 
amendment) when action on an amendment is pending, and an amendment of 1897 
giving the legislature power to prescribe qualifications for admission to the bar (every 
voter of good moral character may now be admitted to the bar) was voted on by the 
people in 1900, 1906 and 1910, each time not decisively, so that this pending amendment 
barred other amendments. It is a question whether revision by the creation of a new 
constitution is barred in the same way—as the constitution of 1851 prescribed no mode 
of adopting a new one. The Republican party opposed the new constitution, and it 
was argued that it was not new but amended, that the legislature could constitutionally 
call a constitutional convention, but could not submit a constitution to the pedple, 
and that this was a “ one man”? draft—it was largely the work of Governor Marshall. 

‘The principal changes in the proposed constitution were: in the bill of rights, a 
provision empowering the legislature to enact 2 workmen’s compulsory compensation 
law, defining “ hazardous employment;” in suffrage requirements, the increase from 
six to twelvemonths of residence in the state, the omission of a clause giving the suffrage 
to.aljens living in the state six months and in the United States one year, who have 

feed their intention to become citizens and the addition ef a clause requiring would- 
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be voters not registered before November 1913 to be able to read “in English or some 
other known tongue any section ” of the constitution; the governor was empowered to 
veto items in appropriation bills arid a three-fifths vote (instead of a majority) was 
required to over-ride a veto; the legislature might (on petition of 25% of the elactors) 
enact laws for initiative, referendum, and recall (not applying te judges) and provide for 
qualifications for admission to the bar; and there was a definite provisien for amend- 
ments, without the clause that new amendments {except on the same subject) might 
not be proposed when one or some were “ pending.” 

Legislation—The regular session of the legislature met on January $, torr. It 
voted to submit to the people the new constitution described above, and provided for 
a method of voting for constitutional amendments, permitting the state conventions of 
political parties to approve or disapprove in their platform of any conatitutional amend- 
ment, so that a straight party ticket might be voted including a vote on the amendment. 
The proposed 16th amendment to the Federal Constitution was ratified on February 
6th. Probate, juvenile court and superior judges are to hold office hereafter for four 
years, elections for these judges being held in 1914 and in 19x8—but none in 1912. A 
rigorous corrupt practices act was adopted. The county option law of 1908 was re- 
pealed, and city and township option was substituted! A regulation law limits 
saloons to not more than 1 for each soo and not less than 1 for each 1,000 inhabitants, 
—the limit to be fixed by the county commissioners. The offices of a state commissioner 
of weights and measures, and state food and drug commissioner were created. The 
pure food law of 1907 was revised. Cold storage food products, except for interstate 
shipment, must be marked with the date of storage and must‘not be kept in storage for 
more thang months. The medical inspection of children in schools was authorised and 
recommended, and the sanitation and ventilation of school buildings was provided for. 
The punishment for pandering was set at imprisonment from 2 to ro years and a fine 
of $300 to $1,000, and, for a second offence, imprisonment of from § to 14 years; mar- 
tiage is no defence and a wife’s testimony is competent against her husband. 

The factory inspection department was changed into a tripartite bureau: (1) for inspec- 
tion of buildings, factories and workshops; 2. for inspection of mines, and 9) for inspection 
of boilers with an inspector of locomotive boilers. le state established iree employment 
bureaus in ci of 50,000 or more, and the law of 1909 governing empl ment agencies was 
entirely revised. Coal mining wasclassed as a dangerous industry. e fawof 1887 in regard 
to the payment of wages was replaced by a new law which gives greater protection to 
employees. Various important public safety laws applying to railways were passed. 

fo child is permitted to work, except ona farm or ia domestic labour, if he is uader 4, 
but between June 1st and October 1st children between 12 and 14 may work in fruit and 
vegetable canneries; except at farm work and domestic labour no child under 16 may work 
more than 48 hours a or 8 hours a day without the written consent of parent or guardian, 
Under no condition may a child of this age work more than 54 hours a org hours a day, 
or before 7 Aat,, or after 6 P.M. No, minor under 16 may work in a tobacco factory, hotel 
or a theatre, and no boy under 16 and no girl under 18 in a saloon, brewery of distillery or 
in the manufacture of matches or explosives. No wir! under 18 may work where she must 
stand constantly, and no child under 16 on certain dangerous machinery. 

‘An employers’ fiability act-applies to all employers of five or more wotkmen; abrogates 
the fellow servant rule and the defence af contributory negligence, restricts the rule of 
assumption of risk, stipulates that liability may not be avoided by contract, and permits an 
employer to set off any contribution to the insurance or relief of an injured workman. The 
act is not retroactive, but limits the amount of recovery to $10,000, and the time of action to 
two years from the cause. On December 23, 1912 the U. S. Supreme Court held constitu- 
tional a state law taxing shares of stock in corporations organised outside the state and held 
by residents. The 12th of October was made a legal holiday as “Discovery Day.” 

Finance.—A state debt sinking fund for 1912 and 1913 was ided for by the levy of 
01} mills, The 1907 law for bank and trust company commi ‘was revised; and the 
state auditor was made head of a state it governing building and Joan associations. 
On September 30, 1913 the balance in the treasury was $272,969; on September 30, 1912 
$339,405; the receipts during this period were $11,101,456 and the disbursements, $11,035,- 
020, ie state debt on September 30, 1912 was $1,260,163. a 

Educetion.—The governor was authorised in I9%1 So appoint 3 commission to report 

1 Under this act, the ‘Proctor law,” 48 cities voted, 30 for and 18 against ficenee, and 
2to-townphipa43 for, 166 egainst and 1 tie. * ' 
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bedivosytf on industrial and agricnitural education in the state. This missic 
Becher 1912, recommending: the ctaliiment of vocitionl schol and 


Soatan with state aid atnounting to two,thirds.the local expecsditure; th e presence on 
the state board of education of three e Vocational experts experts; the employment of an bgricultural 
agent by the state superintendent, etc, Any ci of the Grek tte inay cotal establish fpain- 
tain a trade school, A tax of .02 mills may be in any city of 6,000 or more for the 
maintenance of kindergartens. Night schools schools — authorised (1911) in cities of 3,000 or 
more. In citics of more than 190,000, schoals with art associations, museums, 
etc. for art education. A minimum wage law for for tacks provided that the pay of all 
map teachers should be the uct of the a’ cent on a licence Capioeentorae 
lied ed by ‘24 cents a day; anc oo for teachers taught more than the 

be the Average percent ‘examinations amd for success (with 2% vf added for 


pay abou teachers’ institutes), multiplied by sf cence’ 34 cents a 2 day The previous rate had 
3.cents, The compulsory education law 1909 to deat and blind children, 
who must attend the state schools between the cage of 8 an 8 od % 

The Robert W. Long hospital was established in connection pith the Indiana University 
School of Medicine on a eile of property (about $200,000) f from Dr, Robert W. Long and his 
wife; the building was not pegna § in 1912. A state educational building or museum is to be 
erected to celebrate in 1pr6 § the 100th anniversary of the admission of Indiana to the Union. 
ay paca appropriated $100,000 for a library building for Purdue University, which 

com, in 1912. 
census for 1912 Showed 1761494 children of school age, an enrollment of 532,- 

Bar pee an average daily attendance ‘862. The average school year was 140 days in 
townships and 187 days in cities: The Bi revenue fer the school year 1911-12 was To, 
354 rie and the Expenditures $18,784,426 (89,209,226 for teaching). ya 1910 the percentage 

te: t lation 10 ‘and over was 3.1 Fi 

Charis and Porsd fastiuroneccT he age af ‘coniitibent tothe Indiana Girls’ School 
was ‘atte to from 10 to 18; older girls are to A be transferred to the women’s prison. No life 
prisoner is to be sent to be reformatory. The state and hep volitical divisions of the state 
must purchase goods mad Hei in the refo1 except upon a release by the superintendent. 
The legislature appropriated 875,000 for for a colony for the insane in connection with 
one of the state hospitals (and in 1912 a site was chosen for the colony under the supervision 
of the Eastern Hospital at Richmond) and $25,000 for a new industrial school for negroes; 
andl it baeet $25,000 for the installation of electro-hydrotherapeutic apparatus in the Southern 
tal for the insane. In April 1911 the State Tuberealbeis Hospital (established 1907), 
m. E. of Rockville, was opened. In 1912 a former teacher of psychology in De Pauw 
ine was appointed associate superintendent of the state reformatory. 
History.—The political history of the last two years centres in the movement, led 
by Governor Thomas R. Marshall and opposed by the Republicans, for a revision of the 
state constitution, The Democratic legislature elected with Marshall voted in vain 
for his measure, which the supreme court decided could not be submitted to the people. 
On January 18, r9r1, it chose John Worth Kern (b. 1849), Democratic candidate for 
vice-president in 1908, United States senator to succeed Albert Jeremiah Beveridge 
(b. 1862), Republican, senator in 1899-1911. Beveridge used his influence for the 
nomination of Roosevelt—he was chairman of the National Progressive Convention— 
and for his election, and was nominated (August 1, 1912) for governor with a full state 
ticket by the party; his opponents charged that he had the backing of the Steel Trust. 
But the conservative Republicans, led by Harry Stewart New (b. 1858), a member of 
the party’s National Committee, carried the Republican state convention for Taft. 
Twelve seats were contested by Roosevelt men, but all were awarded to delegates 
pledged to Taft. Governor Marshall was the choice of the Democratic Convention in 
the state for the presidency and of the national convention for vice-president. In the 
election of November 5, 1912, Samue? M. Ralston, the Democratic nominee for governor, 
received, 275,357 votes to 166,r24 ft for Beveridge, who did much better in the country 
districts than in Indianapolis, and 142,850 for Winfield Taylor Durbin (b. 1847), 
Republican, governor in 1901-05. The new state legislature contains 4o Democrats, 
9 Republicans and 43 Progressive in the senate, and 95 Democrats, 4 Republicans and 1 
Progressive in the House. The Democrats catried all the 13 Congressional districts, 
including the zoth, where Edgar Dean Crumpacker (b. 1851), representative since 1897 
and the only Republican from Indiana in the House of Representatives in poly ecto was 
defeated. by his Democratic opponent, John B. Peterson. Although the Democratic 
candidates were criticised because they did not break with Thomas Taggart (b.'1856), 
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the reputed “‘ boss ? of the state, the presidential electors for Woodrow Wilson and 
Marshall received 281,890 votes; those for Roosevelt, 162,007; those for Taft 151,267>. 
and those for Debs, a native of the state, 36,931 (in 1908, 13,476; in 1910, Socialist vote 
for governor, about 19,600). 

On October 22, 1912 Governor Marshall sent three companies of state troops to the 
race track near Valparaiso to stop racing because gambling was going on; and on the 
26th Judge Tuthill refused to grant an injunction forbidding this use of the militia. 

About so officials of the Association of Bridge and Structural Ironworkers, arrested 
in February 1912 on evidence secured by William J. Burns and through information 
given by Ortie McManigal, who figured in the Los Angeles Times case (see CALIFORNIA), 
were put on trial in Indianapolis, October x, charged with conspiracy to carry dynamite 
on trains in interstate commerce. McManigal gave minute and circumstantial testi- 
mony tending to show that the Ironworkers had for 6 years systematically dynamited 
structures built by non-union men. A plot to blow up locks of the Panama Canal was 
disclosed, and evidence was brought to show that textile strikers in Massachusetts 
secured dynamiters from the Ironworkers. The judge ruled (October 22) that the 
conspiracy was proved; and on December 28, 38 of the defendants were found guilty 
on each of the 52 counts of the indictments. Thirty-three of them were sentenced to 
the Federal prison at Leavenworth, Kansas, for terms varying from 1 to 7 years. 

cone raphy.—Laws (India: lis, 1911) and various official reports; E. E. Moore, 

o pe Nes York, 1910); trees Eseray State Banking in Indiana 184474 
ean? . L. Sims, 4 Hoosier Village (igra’ be 
° 
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Population (1910) 2,224,778 {0.3% less than in 1900, Towa being the only state with 
adecrease). Negroes constituted 0.7 % of the total; native born whites 87% and whites 
of native parentage 58.6%. There were 69 (in 1900, 70) cities and towns of 2,500 or 
more each, containing 30.6 % (in 1900, 25.6%) of the total. Twenty-six had 5,000; Des 
Moines, 86,368; Sioux City, 47,828; Davenport, 43,028; Dubuque, 38,494; Cedar Rapids, 
32,811; Council Bluffs, 29,2923, Waterloo, 26,603; Clinton, 25,577; Burlington, 24,3243 
Ottumwa, 22,012; Muscatine, 16,178; Fort Dodge, 15,543; Keokuk, 14,008; Marshall- 
town, 13,374; Mason City, 11,230; Boone, 10,347; Iowa City, 10,091; Oskaloosa, 9,466; 
Fort Madison, 8,900;' Centerville, 6,936; Creston, 6,924; Oclwein, 6,028; Charles City, 
5,892; Webster City, 5,208; Grinnell, 5,036; and Cedar Falls, 5,012. 

Agriculture,—The in farms decreased from to 33,930,688 between 1 
and 19f0 and the improved land from 29,897,552 to 29.499; the aveage farm acreage 
increased from I§1.2 to to 156, and the value in Property from $1,834,345.: $46 to to $3.745.- 

860.544 ($2,801,973, 139 ands $45 5.405) 671 bolton $95, ithe 948 implements and $393,003,- 
196 domestic animals). iad area 95.4% was in farms; and the a eof 
farm land per acre was eas o * Rarma were operated largely by owners (133,003 by owners 

1,926 by managers and caer by tenants). In 19t2 ( liminary estimates) the princi 
crops were: Indien corn, 432, sgt -000 E in ieee .); wheat, 12,850,000 bu. (650,000 
So ST ea japamcie ise oi ee 

000 eat, 1, 3 , 18,966. u. Hq 
uu. (35. ma * 0 poi of Rage 





ba a poy, 13: one 000 bit. (35,000 A.). In 1909 (1 Census) 
r he velar of ie Weles Sach E potatoes was me teasers a mx fruits, $966,804; of 

eared Froke }4,283, ae “apple raped 729; On january 1, 1912, 

there were on farms: 1,568,000 horees, 57,000 oer te es tS 022 cows, 2,773,000 other 


neat cattle, 1,201,000 sheep and 9,689,000 swine. 

By acts of 1911 the state dairy association and the beef cattle breeders asaocistion are 
made official state corporations with duties of es of inspection; @ commission of animal health 
takes the place of the board of veterinary 

Mineral 


Products—Total value, 1911, Gnopas By far the most valuable mineral 
<7) is bituminous coal, in which the state ranked gth in 1911 with 7, tons (612,- 
It held the same rank (8th in 1910) in Clay prod products Ge 432, a less than in 

1 Sonat entirely brick and tile. More th of the gypsum act of the 
ery came in Igtt from fowa 204 tons; ss ee § $871,752). Build and ot he 
sone quarried in 1911 was valued at limestone; and lime at $80,944. No 


1 See E. B. xiv, 732 et sea. 
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zinc waa reported shipped to emelters in zg11; the lead mined was only 60 tons (¢: \. 
‘The value of mineral waters bottled was $ about ¢ less than in 1910. Rs 400) 
Manufactures~—In 1 1909 the capital mvested in manufacturing doubled anid the 
value of the manufactured product itcreased nearly as much. Between 1904 and rgoy the 
number of establishments increased from 4,785 to 5,528 and that of persons engaged in 
manufacturing from 61,361 (49,481 wage-earners) to 78.360 {6x.655 wage-carners); the 
capital invested from $111,427,000 to $171,21: ; and the value of products from $160,- 
§72,000 to $259.238,000 (61.4%), In 1909 value of slaughtering and meat-packing 
products, including sausage, was f/dapeeaed nearly twice the value in 1904 and more than 
one-fifth the value of all products, the state ranking 6th in this industry. In dairy cts, 
(mostly butter), valued at $25,850,000 (72% more than 
and machine-shop products were valued at $14,064,000 (122.1 
and grist mill products at $12,871,000. Other important 
timber, $12,659,000; car constroction and repairs by steam railway compani 
carriages and wagons, $4,786,000; agric implements, $4,757,000; brick and tile, 
$4.485,000; and buttons, $4,035,000 (168.8% more than ia 1904), almost entirely made 
7m 


in 1904), lowa ranked grd. Foundry 

a more then 4 i904 flour 
ucts were: lumber and 
$10,269,000; 















ro! water pearl. ¢ principal manufacturing cities were: Sioux Cit » S37 had 
000 (153.5% increase over 1904); Ce Rapids, $24,824,000; Des Moines, $23,585,000; 
Davenport, $18,802,000; Dubuque, $15,376,000; Ottumwa, $14,838,000 terloo, $8,999,- 


000; Burlington, $8,443, ined] ‘car construction and repairs; Clinton, $7,480,000; 
Keakuk, ington, $8443.00% Peon rey cae com Principally baritone, 7480 

Transportation.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 9,988.24. 

Legislation, —The regular session of the legislature was held from January 9 to April 
12, 19xx. On February 27 it ratified the proposed Federal income tax amendment; 
and on April 4 made application to Congress to call a constitutional convention to 
propose an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for the direct election of 
United States senators. The Oregon plan of direct election of United States senatois 
passed the legislature, but was vetoed by the governor. 


The state was re-apportioned; there are now 50 senators and 108 representatives from 
99 county distriets-the nine largest counties each having two representatives, although 
some of these, notably Polk (1910 110,438) and Woodbury (pop. 

more than twice Peer the number set for the ratio of representation, 

An employer's liability commission, appointed in 1911, reported in September 1912 a 
bill creating an industrial commission to administer an elective compensation law. The 
law of workmen’s compensation was amended in 1911 so that a woman may recover not 
merely for elements of damages recoverable by common law, but also for medical attendance, 
loss of time and other expenses resulting from an accident. The coal mining law was revised 
to insure safety and comfort of miners. The office of state fire marshal was established. 

‘The board of railroad commissioners was authorised to appoint a commerce counsel with 
a salary of $5,000, and thie was done July 1, 1911. A uniform bill of lading act was adopted. 

For regulating the sale of milk and cream the new offices of dairy and food commissioner, 
deputy commissioner and state dairy inspector were created. New pure food laws and pure 
drug we were enacted. The state dairy commissioner is Fequired to inspect scales, weights 
and measures. Infantile paralysis is included in the list of diseases to be quarantined, and 
the disinfection of premises is lired after ¢ death from tuberculosis. An anti-toxin 
department, under the direction of the state board of health, is created. A law of 1911 
making the certificate of an internal revenue collector that he has issued a federal tax stamp 
to any person to sell intoxicating liquor prima facse evidence that the person is engaged in 
the sale of liquor was held unconstitutional in 1912 by a district court as taking away the 
presumption of innocence. The Moon law of 1 limiting the number of saloons to 1 for 
every 1,000 inhabitants was held constitutional on ember 18, 1911 by the supreme court: 

ities may establish, on the approval of 60% of the voters, a “department of publicity, 
development and general welfare.” In cities under the commission plan fire employees 
are put under the civil service laws. 

‘snance-—A Tax Commission, appointed in 1911, made a report in October 1912, pro- 
poeing a new tax code with three commissioners appointed by the governor for 6 years, 
taking the place of the present executive council for taxation, assessment and equalisation 
‘The state levy was get at $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 1911, and for 1912. A limit is set 
on property exempt from taxation belonging to educational institutions or to army veterans. 
‘The im! eriteace tas law was revised; the tax was set at 5 76; 10% is the rate if the legatee is a 
brother or sister and dn alien non-resident in the United States; 20% for other aliens non- 
reaident in the United States; the exceptions are: estates Jess than $1,000 after debts have 
been deducted; if the legatee is husband or wife, father or mother, lineal descendant or 
adopted chitd of the dece ite legates ix an educational or 2 Filigiow corporation or 
ac or a municipality, raest being: public purposes. e taxat moneys 
and eredits was changed and a law fixing an annual rate was adopted, iets 


17,616) had populations 
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On July 1, rot phe babs Lor pt in Sanlgr sae Deeat ant ee cxncad anden July 1, 1972 $1,041,486, 

The reer for the fiscal itures $5,224,501. ‘The 
tat 1, 1912 wes 

i Se duction ipa ae ‘the ‘year sg ya 30, 1912 the school popfation was 672,940; the 
public school enrolment, 507.1093 average daily attendance, 368,631; average length of the 

eehool year 8,6 months; revenues, $15,453,2 al te and expenditures, 515,330 652. 

In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy of nations 10 years of age and over was 1.7 
(2,3 in 1g00}—less than my any other state 

‘On February 23, 5 att fohn Gabbert Bownan (b. (1877) scarmnerty a soe of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the idvancement of Te of the University of 
Towa, succeeding George E. McLean (b. 7850), Mio tastes toe He took 
office August I, 1911. 

Int 2 there ‘was a general reorganisation of higher education; new normal achools were 
Jann advanced courses for teachers were transferred from the the Teachers College, at 
cedar Falls, “ich ‘can no longer grant degrees) to the Uni ersity, the general science course 

from the Agricultural Col at Frnes to the University, and de ment 
from the University to the sultural Col A new physics bolton et ening Iniversity 
was completed in 1912. In December 1912 Grinnell College received a gift of $50,000. 

Charstable and Penal Instituitons.—By a law of 1911 the execution of sentence may be 
suspended for the first offender unless he is convicted of murder, treason, rape, robber 
arson. On the recommendation of the state board of control surgeons in state institutions 
are authorised, by a law operative July 4, 1911, to sterilise criminals, idi ble-minded, 
drug fiends, and epileptics; in 1912 the law had not been enforced, and its validity had not 
been test Boys and girls in the state industrial schools may be placed under contracts in 
good fone with the approval of the board of control. The state College for the Blind was 
transferred from the board of control to the baard of education. In May 1912 a commission 
recommended many changes in penal administration, notably the abolition of the contract 
system and the purchase, for the use of first offenders and good eonduct and short term con- 
victs, of a farm of 2,000 acres, near the capital. At Knoxville there isa state hospital, with 
a 200-acre farm, for inebriates, 

History.—Bery! F. Carroll (b. 1860), Republican, governor in r909-r0, was re-elected 
for 1911-12 with a large Republican majority in the legislature. On the death of Jona- 
than Prentiss Dolliver (1858-1910), Republican, U.S. senator since 1900, Carroll ap- 
pointed (Nov. 12, 1910) as his successor, until the legislature met, Lafayette Young (b. 
1848), editor since 1890 of the Des Moines Capital. After a deadlock for nearly three 
months the legislature elected (April x2, 19>) William Squire Kenyon (b. 1869), who had 
been for a year assistant to the attorney-; arrears the United States. The other senator 
from Iowa, Albert Baird Cummins (b, 1850; governor in 1902-08; senator, 1908~r5) 
was a radical, and ro delegates to the Republican National Convention were instructed 
for him and 16 for Taft. In the Republican National Convention Cummins received 
these ro votes-from Iowa and 7 from Idaho. The strong Republican majority in the 
state was thus split, and in the first victory fora Democratic presidential candidate in the 
state’s history 185,376 votes were cast for Wilson, 161,783 for Roosevelt, 119,811 for 
Taft, and 15,914 for Debs (8,287 in 1908). But the state Republican ticket, in spite of 
Progressive ‘nominations for governor and 8 congressmen, was successful; for governor 
George W. Clarke defeated E. G. Dunn, Dem., by 184,057 to 182,349. The vote for 
John L. Stevens, the Progressive candidate, was 75,000. In the legislature there is a 
Republican majority of 38 (14 in senate, 24 in house), by which Kenyon was re-elected 
U.S. senator, January 21, 1913; and of the Congressibnal delegation of 11 (the same num- 
ber as in the preceding apportionment) the Democrats got three seats (only 1 in 62nd 
Congress). 

In Muscatine the factories making buttons from fresh water mussel shells shut down 
without notice February 25, 197. A week later non-wnion labourers were taken back 
to work. ‘There was then some violence, and a more thorough organisation of the work- 
men began. The state commissioner of labour and the governar interposed, and on 
May 4th the factories re-opened, taking in union men. The employees claimed that their 
employers did not keep their agreement, and in August there was another strike; non- 
union workers were imported, there was tiating and a policeman was killed. During 

1 Elbert Hamilton Hubbard (b. 1849), Republican, representative in secs? since T9058, 
died June 4, 1912. 
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the winter sonie strikers returned to work. A street railway strike in Des Moines was 
ended of August 5, z911, by a court order reinstating a discharged union man. 

~ In Des Moines a civic centre of twelve squares on both sides of the river, including 
a library, coliseum, post-office and city hall (dedicated Jan. 1, 1912), to be supplemented 
by an art institute, was practically completed in rgxx, A municipal bureau of public 
efficiency and econdmy was established in October 1911. 

William Larrabee, born in Ledyard, Conn‘, in 1832, Republican governor of Iowa 
in 1886-90, died at Clermont, November 16, 1912, He wrote The Railroad Question 
(1893) and was responsible for much railway legislation and other progressive measures. 

Bibliography —Acts (Des Moines, 1911); Report of Committee on Jatt System (ibid., 1912); 
other official rts, and on recent legislation, etc., see the monogray hs of the State Historical 
Society: }, E. Brindley, Tax Administration and Road Legis lation; E H. Downey, Regilcton 
of Srbae dies and ‘ork Accident Indemnity; and H. “Patera, Corrupt Procices apisla- 
Hon. (all 1912); J. E. Brindley, ‘aration 1911); L. Pelzer, Lif 
Dodge (1921), ea ‘Parish, George Wallace Toms \dowa City, 1912). afe of Henry 

KANSAS* 

Population (1910) 1,690,949, 15% tore than in s900. Density 20.7 to the sq. m. 
Of the total 96.6% were whites, 3.2% negroes, end 0.2% Indians and Asiatics; 88.7% 
were native whites, 17.3% were of foreign parentage and 8% were foreign-born. The 
rural population decreased between r900 and r9r0 both actually (from 923,358 to 918,- 
439) and relatively (from 62.8% of the tatal to 54.3%). The urban population in 
places (53 in r910; 40 in 1900) of 2,500 or more increased from 330,903 in 1900 to 493,790 
in 1910, but was then only 29.2% of the total; the semi-urban, in incorporated places 
(418, in 1910; 314 in 1900) of less than 2,500 each, was 16.5%. 

the 53 municipalities with more than 2,500 each, 28 had less than 5,000 each. 
The 25 with more than 5,000 were: Kansas City, 82,331 (51,418 in 1900); Wichita, 
52,450 (24,671 in 1900); Topeka, 43,684; Leavenworth, 19,363; Atchison, 16,- 
429; Hutchinson, 16,364; Pittsburg, 14,755; Coffeyville, 12,687 (4,953 in 1900); Parsons, 
12,463; Lawrence, 12,374; Independence, 10,480 (4,85x in 1900); Fort Scott, 10,463; 
Salina, 9,688; Chanute, 9,272 (4,208 in 1900); Emporia, 9,058; Iola, 9,032; Newton, 
7,862; Ottawa, 7,650; Arkansas City, 7,508; Wellington, 7,034; Winfield, 6,700; Galena, 
6,096; Rosedale, 5,960; Manhattan, 5,722; and Junction City, 5,598. 

Agriculture,—The acreage in farms increased from 41,662,970 to 43,384,799 between 
1900 and 1910, the improved land from 25,040,550 to 29,904,067, the average farm acreage 
gn 240.7 to 2. 0, aud the value i i ‘ Fc Leet to $2,039,389,910 

1,537 :975., + $199,579». q 10,161 implements; $253,523,577 domes- 
tic Sete Oe the asd Sree be 9% was in as. The average value SPT and per 
acre was $35.45. Farms were operated largely by ‘owners (111,108 by owners; 1,335 by 
managers; 65,398 tenants), In 1909 (U, S, Census) 1,006 farms (37,479 acres; 
mostly in Finney and Kearny counties) were irrigated; and actual enterprises were 
capable of irrigating 139,995 acres and projects of irrigating’ 161,300 acres, Alfalfa (10,470 
acres) and sugar beets Gea acres) were the principal irrigated crops. The Garden City 
irrigation ject of the eral Reclamation Service was tically completed in 1911-12. 
It was authorised in October 1905, secures water from hallow wells near the Arkansas river, 
has 3.8 m. of publicly built canals and 32 m. by water users, and can irrigate 
10,677 acres in Finney and Kearny counties. In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the principal 
crops were: Indian corn, 174,225,000 bu. (7,575,000 rove wheat, 92,290,000 bu. (5,956,000 
A.) oats, 55,040,000 bu. (1,720,000 A.); bares. 1,136,000 bu. (176,000 A.); rye, 477,000 bu. 
{30,000 a5 buckwheat, 1 bu. (1,000 A.); potatoes, 5,740,000 bu. (70,000 A.); hay, 
2,440,000 tons (1,627,000 A.) and flaxseed, 300,000 bu. (50,000 A.). In 1909 (U.S. us) 
the value of broom com was $593,947 (41,064 A.); of vegetables (excluding potatoe 
$2,963,734 of nursery products, 13; Of small fruits, $454,200; of orchard ruits, $944, 
631. ‘January 1, 1912 there were on farms 1,169,000 horses, 218,000 mutes, 698,000 
milch cows, 1,872,000 neat cattle, 326,000 sheep and 2,808,000 swine. | i 

In 1931 an inspector of apiariea.was appointed under the state entomological commission. 

‘Mineral Products Total value 1911" ‘$24,987,807. By far the largest item was coal, 
6454228 tons » Posies (2), ae aia one quarter increase over the 1910 output, 1 

u t $4, 1 year since 1906, but rani 
the Wek sth. Petroleum was valusd te $608,756 (1,278,619 bbls.). Other important 

1See E. B. xv, 654 ef seg. 
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minerals were: salt, 1,390,168 bbis. ranking 4th; zinc, 6,843 tons 
(8780, 08); dead 2,522 be ee 980); ee te $803.293, mostly coe Sin 
waters {irom 1 spriny }» $63, pass from Phillipa count 
Mon: ede From’ 1904 the ttntbee at of eeibinhmests increased from 2,475 
to 3,439; the number of prone me copnred in in manufacturing f from from 42,057 Gngiading 35,570 
wage-earners) to 54.649 (44.215 wage-carners); the caj 
090,000; the wales. of products from rm. $198 248,000. to F3525,1 
e lustries in 1 "to lacs the es 1,000, % of the val vale 
of all products, ¢ state ranking 20 to i i industry; flour and griet-ml 
$68,476,000, 22.1 ‘aot the state's fetal king Kansas 3rd in this ind: lustry; 
repair of steam rai way cars, $11,193,000; ag aad refining, $10, 887/000) 000, ranking 
the state ret in this industry with nearly 4 ' Secon ato fi dae, vane, As other 
important lucts are cement, $4, tani 88, $2,0; 
ranking 8th; and salt $1,106,000, the state ae The ae shanucting 
centres were Kansas City, $164,081,000 (50.5 % of tom ‘3 Wichita, $22, 564,000 
(209% more than in 1904); Topeka, $17,821,000; and Leavenworth, $4,875,000, 
Transportation. —Railway mileage, January I, 1912, 9,150.40. 


Legislation.—The regular session of the legislature was from January roto March 
15,1911. On March 6th it ratified the proposed income tax amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. An amendment to the state constitution providing for woman suffrage 
was adopted in November ro12 by 175,246 to 159,197. The legislature recommended 
(xgr1) the direct election of United States senators. Public utility corporations may 
not contribute to campaign funds, United States senators are to be voted for at primary 
and general elections and the candidates for the legislature must sign a pledge, as in 
Oregon, cither to follow the choice of the people in a primary election or to consider it 
as a recommendation when they choose United States senators. Electors who are 
unavoidably absent from their election district on election day may vote in any other 
district, and the ballot must be forwarded to the home election officers. 

The rath of October (Columbus Day) a made a legal holiday. From funds received 
from Congress int s in 1908 (897 (897, 466) oa id 1909 ( ale to reimburse the state for expenditures 
Sh far an to continue construction of the Memorial 

for the me iy Deparment off of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, and and 
the Kanto State Historical Society The board of railway commissioners was converted 
into 4 public utilities commission; it ia to regulate the issue of bonds and stocks and only 
with its Permission may Co! rations consolidate or may any corporation purchase the stoc| 
of a competitor. maission decides that it is a public necessity no public 
utility or common vee te ey operate raietiom thie the state. Public utility companies and 
common carriers wholly within the limits of any city are controlled by the municipality. 
‘The U.S. Supreme Court, December 2, 1912, held it invalid for interstate commerce a state 
Jaw requiring foreign corporations trading in Kansas to file annual statements. 

The office of live stock sanitary commissioner was we created, and a state fish and game 
warden bs to be appointed under an act which is actcaly @ new game le. 

The cities which have more recently ad the commission forma of government are: 
Chanute, Council Grove, Manhattan and Pratt in 1911; and Arkansas City, Holton, Junction 
City, Olathe and Parsons in 1912. 

roviding compensation for workmen injured in an accident is elective and applies 
to pind lly dangerous occupations (€ (enumerated), rly fmployin ing 1§ or more work- 
men, An employer must file his choice of action u: the law. "the act abrogates the 
defence of assumed risks and of fellow servant, and requires contributory negligence to be 
measured, but not if an employer who has chosen the compensation system is sued. Suits 
for damages ii ia liew of compensation are permitted and certai achemes may be 
substituted. There is no compensation for disability of, tees. two weeks For an 
Te ‘a death the compensation is set at a maximum of $3,600, but $100 is the maximum 
Reaves no dependents. For total disability the compensat re fig aol the agent cf thes 
nie 's weekly carninge, not not less than $6, and not moré than $15; and and it 
amount is not to be continued for more 110 years. If the beneficiaries oe the compensa- 
tion are non-resident aliens $750 is the maximum unless um ey are residents of Canada. 
act makes railway corporations Table for pocidente to thelr employees, abrogates the fellow 
servant rule, enumerates insufficiencies of rallwesy earl nt which places the liability fdr 
injuries on the employer and makes it imposail bility to be avoided by contract, 
but permits an loyer to offset any ttt ae eT that he has made to the injured 
man. Tee eee preme Court, January 7, 1912, uphekl the coustitutionality of a state 
we eesti atin; 1 le of black 
s honband or parent is punishable by a maximum impronsient of 2 years 
at lard abe Tabour { in the reformatory or 
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Finance,—The 1909 laws the beak depositors’ guaranty fund, jad bs 
Joan associations were am rey 1911; and @ mew assessment and taxation Ja’ oe 
On fuly 1, 19 1, TOrT the balance in the treasury was 61,475,2 238, and on June 30, 1912, $1.2 
the fiscal year were $7,, ee the expenditures $7,892, 
only bonded Soy Pecheednees ts 1912 sas $370,000 the permanent school fund. 
‘edacahon,—1n 1911, 7 mbnths was lade the misimum term for rural schools and 8 for 
schoois in cities of t! Sank ati sacceed ‘clase; and a complete re-organisation of the rural 
schools waa planned. In 19H $70,000 was ‘appropriated for for 1912 and 875.00 for i913 to 
carry out the work planned in 1909 for normal school courses in high schools, A state 
school of mines was opened in Magna mine! i sata at WeirCity. In October 1912 the General 
Education: Board gave i Universit at win. < : 
‘ot the school year en: oe population was 510,273; the enroll- 
ment, 395,064; the ne average t bptatnard 298,128; and the length of the average schoo! 
year, 170 days. ee and the total expenditures $11, Hipteg 
To 1910 3394 fa 1, 29%) © of the Ex 10 years and over wap illiterate... 
Charitable Jeniedens ‘A board of penal institutions (three members) replaced 
the directors of the penitentiary and the managers of the Kansas industrial reformatory on 
July 1, 1911. The idatare ‘established an ‘ium - be used for the dangerous insane 
in the penitenti an provided for 2 western state insane asylum; Larned was chosen as 
its site in 1912 "he itentiary was authorised to buy coal rights adjacent to the peni- 
tentiary mine 300 to 400 convicts worked in 1912. Convicts were employed in 
building roads. It was made unlawful for convicts to work for private citizens. Newton 
has been chosen as the site for a state tuberculosis hospital (authorised 191t). 
History—The control of the state by the Republican party, radical though the party 
was with Walter R. Stubbs, governor, and Joseph Little Bristow (b. 1861), United States 
senator, among its leaders, appeared to be weakening in 1911 and 1912; in Fort Scott 
(April 5, r9tz) 3 councilmen (of 5 elected; 3 of 5 elected in 1910 were Socialists) and the 
city attorney were Socialists, and a Soclalist mayor was chosen in Girard, Crawford 
county; two Republican members of the Federal House of Representatives died in 
office and a Democrat was chosen to succeed each, by a majority in each case greater 
than 1,000 votes in a light poll in a district usually strongly Republican, Stubbs was 
one of th€ seven governors who voiced the popular call to Roosevelt to contest the 
presidency. In May rgr2 the Republican state convention instructed the four delegates 
at-large for Roosevelt ; and the primaries of August 6th resulted in the choice of electors 
pledged to Roosevelt on the regular Republican ticket. Stubbs defeated Charles 
Curtis (b. 1860) for a re-nomination for United States senator (losing on the popular 
vote for the whole state by 1,200 but carrying a majority of the legislative districts)— 
William H. Thompson receiving the Democratic nomination for senator in the same 
way, carrying more legislative districts than Hugh P. Farrelly but receiving 1,900 less 
votes in the state; and Arthur Capper (b. 1865; proprietor and editor Topeka Capzial 
since 1892) received the Republican and George M. Hodges the Democratic nomination 
for governor, No state “ Progressive” ticket was nominated. The names of the 
National Progressive electors could not appear in the Republican column under a 
decision (Sept. roth) of the seeretary of state, so these were put, alone, in 8 column 
headed i Independent. ” Possibly this circumstance, which made it necessary for 
« Progressives ” to split the ticket if they wished to vate for Roosevelt electors, worked 
against the National Progressive ticket. The state was carried for Wilson with 143,670 
votes to 120,123 for Roosevelt, 74,844 for Taft, and 26,87 for Debs (12,420 in 1908). 
Crawford county was carried by the Socialists who gave Debs a plurality and elected 
several county officers, a state senator and two state representatives. Hodges was 
elected governor, reveiving 167,437 votes to 167,408 for Capper and 24,767 for Kleihage 
(Socialist), The other state officers were elected by a larger margin; but Thompson 
(Dem.) defeated Stubbs (Rep.) for United States senator by sbout 21,000 votes, 5 
‘Democrats (2 in 6and Congress in 1912) were elected and 3 Republicans—including 
DR. cape and .Victor Murdock—to the Federal House of Representatives, and 


the Federal Courts, the District Court, thea the 
Cireatt Court of cof Apes Soe tan) bad that ty ao jurisdiction and dismissed 

@ bill asking for an ipiunction taikeep Re Reosevelt elect Reeubbican ballot,—practi- 
cally*a victory for the Progressives, who did sot take adh cae of va 
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the Republicans lost the state legislature (Senate, 21 Democrats, 18 Republicans, 1 
Socialist; House, 72 Democrats, 51 Republicans, 2 Socialists). 

At Pawnee Rock, May 24, 1912, a monument was dedicated commemorating the 
early settlers of the state. nm 

Bibliography.—Session Laws (Topeka, 1911) _ or degartmental reports; Samuel J 
Crawford’ Pelvis 1865-69), Kensas in the Sixties (Chicago, 1911). 
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Population (1910) 2,289,905. ‘The percentage of increase (6.6) and even the abso- 
lute increase in 1900-10 were less than for any decade since 1820. Density 57 to the 
sq.m. In 1900-10 the number of negroes decreased from 284,706 to 261,656 (13.3% 
of the total in 1900 and only 11.4% in rgt0). The foreign-born whites were 2.3% in 
roo andonly 1.7% in r910. In ugro there were 40 incorporated places of 2,500 or more, 
containing 24.3% of the total; in 1900, 34 such places contained 21.8% The pop- 
ulation in purely rural territory was 70.4% of the total in r900 and 67.5% in 1910, 
‘There were in 1910 20 cities, with 5,000 or more, Louisville, 223,928; Covington, 
$3,270; Lexington, 35,009; Newport, 30,309; Paducah, 22,760; Owensboro, 16,011; 
Henderson, 12,452; Frankfort, 10,465; Hopkinsville, 9,419; Bowling Green, 9,173; Ash- 
land, 8,688; Middlesboro, 7,305; Winchester, 7,156; Dayton, 6,979; Bellevue, 6,683; 
Maysville 6,14; Mayfield, §,916; Patis, s,859; Danville, 5,420; and Richmond, 5,340. 

.~—The acreage in farms increased from 21,979,422 to 22,189,127 between 
ie and 1910 and the improved land in farms fom m 134 741,908 to 14,354,471; the average 
{gm acreage fell from 93.7 to 85.6; and the value ot farm property icrenea from $47 104s 
B56 to 7787 797,880 ($4! 4 44.01 1617 bedi id: $150,904.755 buil ings; Hots 846 i implements and 

117,486,662 domestic animal re ee in farms.’ The average value 
a farm and per ‘acre was $21. i Farms re operated itgely by owners (170,332 by owners, 
993 by managers and 87,860 by tenants). In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the ‘principal 
crops were: Indian corn, 109.4 we ‘bu. (3,600,000 A.); wheat, 6,860,000 bu. (686,000 
ie } Oats, 4,035,090 bu. oe 78,000 bu. (3,000 A.); rye, 273,000 Le (21,000 

tatoes, 5,151, SLoseN va yes 1,002,000 tons (815,000 on and tobacco, 

a potace Ihe. Git 000 Av. “1a 1909 fensuis) the total value of hemp was $348,386 
ESAT of wexetabler orber than’ potatoes, #8a87 497% of Howere aad plants #gpa tops of 
pursery lucts, $115,963; of tit $357,597 strawberries, $159,765; blackberries, 

250); of orchard fruits, $4,506,950 Gpples, $3 53,066,776; hes,and nectarines, $1,062,- 

$137,750) ‘On January 1, 1912 there were on farms 443,000 horses, 234,000 mules, 398,000 
talleh cows, §61,000 other neat cattle, 1,320,000 and 1,724,000 swine, 

In 1912 the legistature voted an annual ap of 810,000 for the d it of 
agriculture, $5,000 of which was to be used to encourage corm clubs and similar clubs in 
public schools; and $50,000 annually to the agricultural experiment station of the state 
university, A statute provides that the state industrial institute, practically a farmers’ 
state fair, be held at Frankfort each year. 

‘Mineral Products.—-Total value ia a 191, $18,910,731. The output of coal (bituminous) 
= 13,706,839 tons rs i la ~—~about twice 4s much asin 1902. A little more petroleum 

produced (472,458 [acd at $328,614) than in 1910, but less natural gas ine (te07 0) 
oc in any year occ ie , and much natural gas is now piped into the state fi 
Virginia. output of iron in 1971 was 57,982 tons ($870,542; not ‘included 4 in Nin 
total given above) one-third than in 1910; that of zinc ore 158 tons ($18,012), found 
with uorspar, of which the value in faeces was $98:574 {less than in 1910). No lead was 
reported shi to smettera in 1911. especially oolitic Hmestone (value. 
$1,124,170), the state ranked rath, with an ou: ut valued at $1,227,609 in 1911. The value 
of all of all clay roducts waa $2,368, 094 “almost al brick and tile; tess than in t9r0). Mineral 
bottled from 1, 3 springs {1 of ‘1 of these a resort) were valued at $49,827. A little barytes 
is fund The Leit Cae county, containing about 32% of potash, sre 
being investigated as possible cater for artificial fortiiser. “dn torr phosphate 
rock ‘was found in the central pert of feetace, state. 

Menufacerss.—F rom me ta 1909 the number of Syren increased from es 
to 4,776; of persons en; in mani including $9,794 wage-earn 
t2 faoco (66,400 wagecarners)! the capital rae Bean 147 783,000 to £172,779,000; 
and the value of praducts from $t tiled Sons, $223,754. 

Panufacturos ie t909 were: dist Nene paste flour anq-qrist-milb products, 

jor the exttire count i 

$22,365: 000; Ropers timber, $21,381,000; tobacco, $18,598,000, seven-eighths o veel 
See B. HB. xv. 740 at 500s 2 re _ oo ‘ fa 
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waa manufactured in Louisville; feundry and machine-shop lucts, $9,627,000; irom and 


ne 87.779 :000 (in Gneluding blast furnaces, 89, ): dacghteing tod eat 
cts, liway cars, ,000; men's » $6,052,000; 
Erraages 8 The deimcpat Sesulacturing: Chee meres Cowevaie 





belie see ovington, ‘shire, 12, 2,000; Newport; ,000; Paducah, $4,967,000; Owens- 
boro, $3,505,000; Frankfort, 5.08 £3000, Henderson, $2,932,000; and Lexington, $2,851,000. 

‘ans poriation.—Railwa; ‘January 1, 1912, 3,840.66. In 1912 the Federal 
government began work on ‘and Dam No. 1g, the last of'a series on the Kentucky river; 
Bnt'in Iott it fepalred locks and dame on the Green and Sool Bartee tivere, 

Legislation.—The regular session of the legislature was held in r9¥2 from January 
2nd to March r2th. The pay of members was increased from $5.00 a day with mileage 
to $10 a day and 15 cents a mile. The president of the senate and the speaker of the 
house receive an additional $5.00 a day. For a new Governor’s Mansion in Frankfort 
$75,000 was appropriated. Constitutional amendments were preposed by the legisla- 
ture for working convicts on public roads and providing for a referendum petition in 
regard to tax laws. These will be voted on at the next regular election. 

An appropriation was made for the purckase of Jefferson Da' birthplace near Fair- 
view in Todd county and for building a'memorial in Jefferson Davie park under the control 
of the Jefferson Davis Home Association. A cession of land to the Federal Government for 
a Mammoth Cave National Park was authorised. 

A new county, McCreary, was created out of Pulaski, Wayne and Whitney counties, and 
Pine Knot was made temporary county-seat by the county commissioners. The name of 
Mt. Pleasant, Harlan county, was changed to Harlan. Lexington adopted commission 
fpverament by vote on November 7, 1911; the first election under the new charter was in 

jovember 1912. Newport adopt dicta 1910 and peer fejected it in November 1 hp; 





‘Women are allowed to vote for and on school matters and may hold 
offices—except those limited to men ras constitution. A primary election is to be held on 
the first Saturday of August of each year and ominations: must be certified unless the 


Nominating tion is signed by 3 to 10% at the party vote for presidential electors at the 
last deca Thee ine ioes Soe provide f for primary vote for presidential electors but it 
does require a preferential vote for United States senators. 

The iegiilature created @ state insurance board to take over the work of the insurance 
commissioner; a ion board, to pension indigent and disabled Confederate soldiers and 
widows of Confe erate > veterans sealing in the in the — since: January 1, 1, 1907; a department of 
putblic road roads and state commissioner 3 game fish commission; a state 

iculture, replacing the Soar a acter, torestty Se immigration, sed 
the ‘work o which is taken over by a newly created board of forestry; a state tuber~ 
culosis commissioners; a state geological survey to take over the work ae the geological sur- 
vey, formetly a of the state university; and the office of state fire 

‘The working hours of women under 21, except in domestic service rere nursing, are limited 
fo 608 weekend 10a 8 day: and these hous were made the me maximum for all women working 
in factori 

The porsesso nnn a U.S. special tax stamp was made rime facie evidence of violation of 
local option laws. It was made unlawful to buy, procure or deliver intoxicating liquors in 
local option territory + where their sale is prohibited, but common carriers acting in good 
faith may deliver § gallons or more to licensed druggists and physicians. Intoxicating 
liquors must not be sold within ft. of state schools or coil The tenement 
laws of the state were revised. A law was passed forbidding public drinking cups. . 

Finance.—The 1912 legislature created a state department of banking. The balance in 
the state ‘renaury ‘on June 30, aoa was 2300,559, aud the seen of gutstanding {unpaid) 
warrants, $1,801, t! ‘were $7,21 an - 235. | 
Education. Bon OT coon Fos, the year moze 47. 280.486 end, cay cor Sindee beeivees 
and 12 unless excused by the county board of education for ph ro ‘or mental cunditaom, 
The State School for the Deaf is now classified es an slocntie (rather than a charitable) 
sareitubien. Since the begining of of t9rr the department of education has had a rural 

sapecyiave of scl schools whose salary is by the Southera Education Board and a high 
whose salary is paid by the General Education Board (traveling ex; 

ce ets pe caversty| ana ‘who acts as of secondary, eee a the rotare 

A “school improvement "is paid by tl thern Educa- 
Pa ouae ee ee old and " a 
fe percen literates in t! opolation (10 years over) was in 1910 as 
mrad with fs .§ im £900; of negroes 27.6% in 1910 and 40.1 % in i900. 
Jtine 30, 1911 jast for which statistics are available), in rural 
tion Was 591,255 (59,900 negroes); the enreliment 424,976 (39,369 


iin 72 of 9 goanties voting on liquor licence, caly 3 were for licence and 1 of chewe 
will probably be contested (Boyd county; election of May 2. 1912). 
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attendance 220,946 0 negroes) 
Prete ope ad te arene oy om i ts city Soheoia as Sn the fain ras 
142,067 Gs, (25,849 negroes }j ex rollment, ml ey negroes); a ator cre odes oo 
be ex] 

Sig C8 are, peaeeeee rad re made a2 

the Kentucky Confederate Home G 18 at Pewee Pewee Val ley; and, esides th the 
pension act for disabled and indigent for pensions for city firemen and d for 
Seachers #0 Pu een Bente Hospital forthe insane (Laxeron) In the Cedveat 

tat i neane 
(Lakeland) a tuberculosis hospital was built in 1911-12 and at, Western Hi iepial 


Kineville) @ tuberculosis colony was established in rg10-11. The tuberculosis hospital at 
Eddyville Penitentiary, authorised in 1906, was completed and opened for use in 1912. 

History.—There was a state election in 1911, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Republicans, who had been ‘n control for four years. Augustus Everett Willson (b. 
1846), Republican, governor in 1907-11, was not renominated, but the Republicans 
named Edward Clay O’Rear (b. 1863), chief justice of the state court of appeals since 
1907. He was defeated by James Bennett McCreary (b. 1838), who had been governor 
in 1875-79, representative in Congress (1885-97) and United States senator (1903-09), 
and who received 226,771 votes to 195,436 for O’Rear. The Democrats secured a strong 
majority in the legislature. On January 16, rorzz, it elected as successor to Thomas H. 
Paynter (b. 1851), Dem., Ollie M. James (b. 1871), Democratic representative in Con- 
gress in 1903-13, who was chairman of the Democratic National Convention at Balti- 
more later in the year and who was affiliated with the Bryan wing.of the party. In the 
presidential campaign the sentiment of the Democrats of the state favoured Champ 
Clatk for the nomination. A conspicuous incident of the pre-nomination campaign was 
the breach between Woodrow Wilson and Henry Watterson, who had previousi; advo- 
cated in the Louisville Courier-Journal the nomination of Wilson. One Roosevelt dele- 
gate to the Republican national convention and 17 pledged to Taft were seated after a 
conteat, June rx, ror2. In the election (Nov. 5, 1912) Woodrow Wilson received 219,- 
584 votes; Taft, 115,512; Roosevelt 102,766; and Debs, 11,647 {in 1908, 4,000), The 
Congressional delegation, 9 Democrats and 2 Republicans, was unchanged—except that 
A. W. Barkley (Dem.) in the rst district succeeded James, elected tothe Senate. There 
were Progressive candidates for Congress in every district but the first, and in the sth 
the Progressive candidate was defeated by 1,680 out of 54,000 votes. 

In rgtx there were more lynchings in Kentucky than in any other state save Georgia: 
4g negroes, 2 accused of rape and z of wife murder, were taken from the Shelbyville jail by 
a mob to which the jailer surrendered the keys (Jan. 15th); a negro, accused of murder, 
was taken from a marshal at Livermore, McLean county, by a mob and was shot on a 
theatre stage (April rath); and 4 whites were lynched at Campton (May 2sth). 

The country around Hickman, Fulton county, was flooded (about 300 sq. m.) early 
in April rox2, when the Mississippi burst a levee (3 ft. below standard grade but built 
up by sack topping) when the water was 1 ft. above the levee. 

il mee the General Assembly (Frankfort, 1912) and state departmental 
reports; B. "Young, The Prehistoric Men of Kentucky (Louisville, 1910); Mary Verhoefi, 
The Kentucky Mountains: proasportetion Commerce, 1750 0 1911; A Study in the Eco- 
1 (Louisville, 1911). 
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Population (xoxo) 1,656,388, an increase of 19.0% since 1900, the absolute numerical 
increase being greater than in any preceding decade. In 1900-10 the proportion of 
negroes decreased from 47.1% to 43.1% and that of the foreign-born whites from 3.7% 
tog.1%. Density of population, 36.5 to the sq. m. ‘The rural population was 68.7% of 
the total in r900 and 63.4% in roro, and the urban 26. $% in rg00 (in rg incorporated 
places, each with more than 2,500 inhabitants) and 30% in 1910 (in 26 such places). 
‘There were in 1gto 11 places of 5,000 or more; New Orleans, 339,075; Shreveport, 
28,015; Baton Rouge, 14,897; Lake Charles, FrAA95 Alexendria, 11,213; Manoe, 10, 

1See E. B. xvii, 53 et seg. 
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209; New Theria, 7,499; Lafayette (town), 6,392; Morgan, 5,477; Crowley, 5,099; 
Houma {town), 5,024. 

A, ~The acreage in farms decreased from 11, etd fo © Toragg4at i in 1900-10; 

had tt % improved land incre increased from 4,666,532 to 3,276,0i we farm. acreage fell 
4 to 86.6, and the value of farm increased from mgs 3506 to $301,220,- 

en artete land; 7 1,173 Teeit ene. the implements and 699,48: 
ged “meee. Of the Wad ares 38.9% he average value of Tan 

acre was $27.99. Farms ¢ were tenants (66,607 by tenants, 52,989 
Brower and 950 Ache managers): In 1909, 2,690 fa Targa acu 380,200 acres devoted to 

growing were afeas being Celeasien (131,208 A. A.), Acadia (107, 
4) and fermilion pa bene i 196), in 791 1912 inary estimat the principal crops 
were: Indian corn, 32, .. (1,805,000 A.); potat oon bis (ancood Ay: hers 
334,000 tons (142,000 apn een bes 000 bales 197 ihe pec A) ); tobacco, 150,000 Ibs. ( (500 
A.) and rice, 11,812,000 bu. (352,600 A.). In 1909 @. Census) the value of vegetables 
(excluding potatoes) was $3,000,864; of email fruits, $486,988; of orchard fruits, $314,027; 
and the acreage in sugar cane was ‘On fasears 1, 1922 there were on farms: 
Teron foc 134,000 mules, 288,000 milch cows, 516,000 ‘other neat cattle, 176,000 sheep, 
an 000 swine. 
‘The production of long-staple Upland cotton has greatly decreased during the last few 
through the prevalence of the boll weevil. Texas cotton boll weevil parasites were 
introduced into Louisiana in 1911. Partly because of difficulties in growin, cotton and partly 
because of the work of the farmers’ cooperative demonstration, and of the boys’ corn growin; 
clubs, there is increased cultivation of Indian corn. In 1912 the police jury of each pa 
was authorised to establish and maintain =a experiment farm under the supervision of the 
Federal and state departments of agriculture. A conservation commission was created 
wae ig to protect the natural resources of the state and for which $125,000 a year was 
propriated, Queen Hess Island, Barataria Bay, was set, apart a8. game preserve, and 
ir "October ‘Mrs. Russell Sage purchased Marsh Island, Iberia parish, as a bird refuge. 
The legielasure declared that will game was the property of ‘of thesedte and gave the comserea: 
tion fommission elaborate powers to protect ta ppropriated $50,000 urchase 
seed for needy farmers and planters in ic 5 flooded i in the spring of 1912; and $15,000 
for the expense of the militia during the flood. 

Mineral Products.—Total value, ott, § $12,710,958. Two large items, sulphur and salt, 
ere not separately reported. Loulsiana is far the largest producer of golphur in the United 
States and in 1911 a large part of the "total output, 265,664 tons, came from the state, mostly 
from Catcasieu parish. In salt the state ranked sth. The output of Petroleum, 10,720,420 
—_ rel ti 814), ranked the state 4th in in 291 i in 1910 it was 8th. Natural gas was not 





rted; new wells were of De Soto parish in 1910 and near 
itor 1912, ‘and toot es is piped into Ar some, “Mineral waters, bottled bi § springs, includin, sng 
3 resorts, were valued at $110,998. was the only stone of importance, 


and gravel were valued at $344,281, astitioy pec clay 9 products at $531,949. 
fanufactures.—In 1904-09 the number of establishments creased from 2,091 to 2,516 
and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 63,735 (55,859 wage-earners) to 86,563 
fo a6 ref ceincre | the capital invested from $150,821,009 to $221,816,000 (47.1%); and 
lucts from $186,380,000 to $23,949,000. The recent development i is attnb- 
teva target noe to cheap fuel from the oil fields in the state and in Texas. Of the product-value 
in 1909, 28.5% was that ($63,775. 000) of sugar and molasses and sugar refining, and almost 
as much, $62,838, 900, was the value of lumber and timber {yellow pine and cypress were the 
largest cuts). Other important products were. cottonseed oil and cake, $13,085,000; nce, 
cleaned polished, $12,529,000; bags (not paper), $5,352,000; nti and publishing, 
$3,823,000; malt liquors, $3,573,000; foundry and chine Shop products 6.9 acre Copper, 
tun and sheet-iron, $2,899,000; re] construction by steam railroede, $2,527,000. 
New Orleans (product, $78,794, ose as the most important meautacturiag city ih 19¢9; 
its principal manufactures were bags ($5,352,000), rice, ($5,125,000), and copper, tin and 
sheet-iron (82,554,000). | Other i impocsant cles were: ret ort, # 642,000; 
$2,251,000; Alexandria, $1,279,000; Monroe, $1,255,300, and ge, $658.3; 
ransportaiton. — ‘Railway mileage, January T, 1912, i guts 3.23. Federal govern- 
ment by dredging in 1911 secured a 1 ft. in the channel at Southwest Pass. 
navigation of the Mississippi and it: 








bpm much disturbed in 1912 by floods. 
constitutional amendment providing that pole urd may Soaeae into a road 
district agd may tax for roads was fie 1912 32:703 votes to 17,151; and one 
the time of the organization of the -American Steat ip Comtpany from 1913 to 


1916. still securing exemption from taxation was carried by 27,537 t0 20,420 votes. 


Legigation.—The legislatare was in regular session from May 13 to July xz, 1972, 
and in extra session from August 12th te aqth. ‘On Joly rst it ratified the proposed 
wth amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for an income tax. It asked 
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Congress to authorise the sectetary of the interior to settle contests between settlers 
and the Texas & Pacific Railway Company and also asked for the completion of the land 
survey of the state and for a final settlement of swamp Jand grants of March 2, 1849. 
It re-apportioned the state into eight congressional districts (formerly 7). 

Lobbying was forbidden. A corrupt practices act sets the maximum of expenditures of 
candidates for different offices, in most asee 20 7 of ‘oné year's pay in office, but $2,000 for 
ail state wide offices and $6,060 for candidates for governor or for United States senator. 
“political party" of the primary law of 1906 was defined to be a party casting at least 5% of 
the total vote. The gonioasing political party must nominate all candidates by direct 
primary; minority parties may do so at the option of the executive committee, By a con- 
stitutional amendment adopted in November, 1912 (by 33.955 to 18,144 votes) the time for 
finat registration under the “ grandfather” clause of the constitution of T8968, was postponed 
until September 1, 1915. An amendment permitting women to hold educational office was 
defeated at the same tion (31,452 votes to 18,779). Another,defeated by 29,852 votes 
to 22,607, was for the recall of public officials (after January 1, 1913) at an election not less 
than three nor more than five months after petition by 30% of the voters. 

Vacancies in office in parish, district or other sul ion of the state are to be filled by 
election, if the unexpired term is more than one year; and an amendment to the same effect 
applying to the city of New Orleatis was. ted in November 1912 (27,998 to 19,422). The 
legislature created a state printing board with authority to make contracts for state printing, 

Three new parishes were created from Calcasieu—Allen from the N.E. part, Jefferson 
Davis from the S.E. part, and Beauregard from the N.W. part, and the parish seat of Boissier 
‘was removed from Benton to Boiesier City, 

1e property of married persons was divided into separate property and common propert 

and the wile was made a competent witness against her husband in cases of desertion, © 
An employers’ liability commission is to report in 1914 on the advisability of compulsory 
compensation for workmen. A law of 1908 forbidding the ap rance of children under 14 
‘on the stage was repealed; the secretary of the national child labour committee calls this 
“the first backward step in child labour tion in any state in 8 years," | The manufacture 
and sale of white phosphorus singie-di; matches or blazer or wind matches was forbidden. 
‘The state board of health was authorised to revise the sanitary code. State boards of medical 
examiners were created by a law regulating the practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery. 
A nurses’ board of examiners was created and unregistered nurses were prohibited from 
professional practice. Only registered nurses may use “R.N." after their names. A state 
tuberculosis commission was established. 

Children under 16 must not be employed in any immoral or Gangerous occupation, nor, 
except by eermit from a judge of a juvenile court, in any theatrical exhibition or musical 
concert. ildren under 17 are forbidden in pool and billiard rooms and several acts prohib- 
ited gambling (and four the sale of intoxicating liquors) within five miles of certain public 
schools or within a school district. The conducting of disorderly houses makes one liable 
to a fine of $10 to $100. The legislature authorised municipat tions to withhold 
permite for building houses for negroes in communities occupied ‘montly by whites or houses 

jor whites in negro communities. 

The powers of the railroad commission were enlarged; it may award damages for violations 
of its rules, rates and classifications. ‘The legislature passed a uniform bill of lading act and 
anew fraternal insurance law. A commission of two lawyers and two business men appointed 
by the governor is to report in 1914 on revising the state corporntion law. 

The legislature provided commission charters for New Orleans and Natchitoches. In 
New Orleans there are a mayor and four councilmen at large each giving bond to the city 
in $50,000. The city budget must be advertised and there is a provision for initiative 
and referendum. on & 30% petition, The charter was adopted by New Orleans on August 
28. The Natchitoches chatter was to be adopted at an election called by a petition of 33% 
of the voters. The mayor and three commissioners are to be nominated at a primary and 
are subject to recall at an election summoned by a 30% petition under the unusual con- 
dition—“‘if a majority of the duly qualified electors... shall. . . vote for the recall 
A general law for commission ment was passed applying to towns above 2,500 inhal 
ants and cities (except New: }) above 5,000, to be adopted at an election upon a petition 
of 25% Shreveport had adopted commision goverument in 1910, and nad and 

lew Iberia adopted it in 1912, 

"Pinance.‘The balance a the treasury December 31, 1911 was $986,068. The receipts for 
1912 were §7:219,743 and the: expenditures, $7,355,796; the balance, January 1, 1953, $850,025. 

aie ta mate for the general fund was. rm for 1913 and 1914, coasralenion ot 2 p2 
mefnl sutenant-governor, speaker house, 16 representatives, 8 senators ai 
appointed by the governor) is to recommend amendments to the assessitient and taxation 
laws of the state. New taxes were laid on theatres; on the sale of malt liquors (#50 to $100); 
es all ate fore frog ste hy, of satura] peo’ aprepiery ding timber, eurpentine, mineray 

|, gas, eulpbur and salt (34% on gross ity interest), Tra a 
stocks and bonis aie eatideed bo nei a ctiboate fo and to tive bond in $igeeos 
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Tn Nevember 1912 the following constitution] amendmente were defeated: one re- 
ising and remodelling the state’s system of assessment and taxation; one for an issue 
of 11,108,300 to rehund the state debt; one giving parishes and municipalities the power to 
exempt from tax any industria! enterprises; exempting from tax for 10 years from their 
completion railways or parts of railways built after June 1, 191; exempting for ten years 
irrigation, navigation and hydro-electric concerns fing not less than $5,000,000 on their 

fants and in actual operation within five years of January 1, 1913; exempting money in 
Eand or ou deposit; allgwing parishes to decide by referendum whether incorporst 
towns be exempt from parochial tax; and authorising parishes and municipalities by referen- 
dium to exempt $2,000 0f the value of dwellings used by actual owners aa dwelling houses. 
An amendment was adopted (29,609 to 21.953) exempting from tax corporations organised to 
lend money at not more than 6 % on country mortgages, and one (28,155 to 21,480) exempting 
the legal reserve of life ineurance companies. The former may be the basis for a rural credit 
plan iting farmers and planters. The state banking department was reorganised in 
1912 and a new law limited to one year the liability of a bank for f checks, 

ton.—In illiteracy the state ranked first in the Union, percentage for 1910 

of the population 10 years and over being 29 (38.5 in 1900). Among whites it was 14.2 Ges 
in 1900); among negroes 48.4 (61: im rgoo}, “Fer the year ending. July 1, 19¥4, the acho 
population was 526,268; the enrollment 287,988; the average daily attendance, 173,797; and 
the length of the ‘average school year, 7.86 months. ipts were $5,867,968 and ex- 
penditures $5,403,183. 

A new school code (1912) established a state board of education composed of the governor, 
the superintendent of public education, the attorney-general and one citizen from each con- 
frespional district. ¢ annual appropriations for support and maintenance were $900,000 
lor free schools; $72,500 for the state normal school, and $100,000 for the state university. 
The legislature authorised the Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(a land grant college for the education of negroes) to sell its property in Jefferson and Orleans 
parishes, to pequire a new site in a rural community and to establish an industrial and agricul- 
tural normal school for the trajning of negro teachers and a model school. The trustees of the 
university are to be whites but all other officers and teachers are negroes. 

Penal and Charitable Institutions.—A constitutional amendment giving a pension (not 
more than $8 a month) to Confederate soldiers and levying a 1 mill tax for this purpose was 
adopted (43,938 votes ta 13,049) in November 1912. For pensions $150,000 was appropriated. 
and a home Was established for the wives and widows of Confederate soldiers, The employ- 
ment of convicts for personal or private use outside prison walls or away from camps or penal 
farms was forbidden. The trustees of the state penitentiary were authorised to appro} te 
$250,000 for penitentiary Erpenses, mortgaging the state farms if necessary. The gialcare 
appropriated in 1912: ° $10,000 for the tuberculosis sanitarium to be built by the Anti- 
Tberculosis e; $24,000 a year for the " Home; and $176,000 for the Charity 
Hospital at New Orleans. On January 2 1912 yard Wisner gave New Orleans 50,000 
acres of undrained alluvial land in ¢) ississippi delta, the revenue to be devoted to 
charitable purposes, if the city does not sell the land for 100 years. 

History—The political history of the state centres in the contest between a Demo- 
cratic “ machine” and a “ Democratic Good Government League,” formed in 1910 
and opposing the machine in the state and in New Orleans. Governor Jared Young 
Sanders in July 1910 was chosen United States senator by the legislature to succeed 
Samuel Douglas McEnery (1837-1910; governor 1881-88, and senator since 1897). 
After taking some time to put his affairs in order, he withdrew his acceptance so that 
he might promote the claims of New Orleans for the Panama Exposition, and with no 
apparent precedent appointed (Aug. 27th) Judge John Randolph Thornton (b. 1846), 
whom the legislature elected (Dec. 7th), although be had not been nominated by the 
primaries, as the state law requires, The legislature refused to submit the choice of 
Thornton to the populgr vote. At the state election (April 30, 1912) Luther Egbert 
Hall, the candidate of the reformers, was elected, and only 4,961 votes were cast for the 
Republican candidates. This was less than the percentage required by state law to 
give an organisation official standing, so that Republican candidates can be nominated 
only by petition; the, law requires 1,000 signatures in each congressional district, and 
only in two districts (New Orleans) are there that many registered Republicans. In 
the November election the state was catried for Wilson by 61,035 votes to 9,325 for 
Roosevelt, 3,854 for Taft and 5,240 for Debs (2,538 in 1908). ‘The state’s representa- 
tives in Congress (8 instead of 7 as in the preceding decade) will all be Democrats. In 
NeyROrleans Martin Behrman (b. 1864), mayor since 1906, was re-elected to head the 
Bewhtommission government. Murphy James Foster (b. 1849, Democrat, governor 
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1892-1900) was succeeded as U.S. senator in 1913 by Joseph Eugene Ransdell (b. 1358; 
Democrat, representative in Congress since 1899). In 1912 Robert F. Broussard 
(b. 1864; representative in Congtess, 1897-1913) was chosen senator for the term be- 
inning 2915, to succeed John R. Thornton. On January 5, rorz, died Francis T. 
Nicholls (b. 1834), who served in the U.S. Army from 1855, when he graduated at 
West Point, to 1857 and in the Confederate Army in 1861-65, and was governor in 
1877~80 and 1888-92 and a justice of the supreme court of the state after 1893. 

The state supreme court (Jan. 25, 1912) held that negroes may not be ejected from 
street cars reserved for whites if there are no seats in cars reserved for n¢groes—an 
important modification of the “Jim Crow” law. A negro accused of murder was 
lynched at Opelousas (Jan. 29, 1911); one on the same charge in Claiborne parish (July 
agth) and one at Delhi (Nov. 3rd), and one at Winnsboro (Sept. 15th) for assault. At 
Shreveport (April 9, 1912) a mob lynched a negro for insulting a white woman, end at 
Yellow Pine (May 3rd) another was lynched for insulting a white woman over a tele- 
phone, At Delhi (April 25th) a negro was lynched; another at Grand Cane (Sept. 25th); 
three at Benton (Nov. 28th) for murderous assault; and one, convicted of murder, at 
West Baton Rouge (Dec. 23rd). 

During a strike (called May 33, t12) of timber workers at Grabow, there was (July 
7th) a riot in which 4 men were killed. The strike leaders were arrested and tried for 
murder but were acquitted (Nov, 2nd), They said that they were fired upon by em- 
ployees of the lumber company. 

In March and early April 1912 heavy rains swelled the Mississippi and its affluents, 
already full after a long winter with a heavy fall of snow. The danger mark, 18 ft. of 
water, was reached April oth. Part of the U.S. Army, especially its engineers and 
commissary, had been ordered to the help of the threatened districts by President Taft 
on the 6th, and now Governor Sanders and Mayor Behrman began strengthening levees, 
organising patrols and getting relief for the homeless. The condition was aggravated 
by heavy rains in the lower course of the river which could scarcely be carried off by 
ordinary methods of drainage. A levee 6 m. below Melville, St. Landry parish, on the 
W. bank of the Atchafalaya, was cut by some one who wished to save the E. bank. A 
large area was flooded and the patrols were strengthened. Pointe Coupée and parts of 
Iberville, Assumption and Feliciana parishes were flooded; in Pointe Coupée the water 
was above the telegraph wires in May. ‘The damage was not confined to crops, especial- 
ly sugar cane, which gives this low region the name of the “ Sugar Bowl,” but much live 
stock and hundreds of people were killed. Ten breaks in the Louisiana levees flooded 
about 2,800 sq. m. and at least one of these breaks was probably due to weakening by 
crawfish holes. The flood was of unusual duration. In the second week in June nearly 
100 m. of levees gave way and many railways were inundated; and the water was 
still high in July, Although the volume of the river may have been less than in the flood 
of 1897, the water was higher at almost every point than at any time since 1871 when 
gages were first used, and the provisional grades for levees will have to be changed all 
along the river. (See A. L. Dabney, in Engineering News for June 13, 1912; N. C. 
Frankenfield, in same for April 18, r9r2; and R. M. Brown in Bulletin, American 
Geographical Society, Sept. 1912). 

Oh April 30, 1912, the state celebrated the centenary of its admission to the Union. 

Bibliography.—Acts Passed by the General Assembly (Baton Rouge, 1912) and other official 

ublications: John Rose Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana (Baltimore, 1910); 
p A. Robertson, Louisiana Under Spain, France and the United States, 1785-1807 (ron. 
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Population (1910) 742,371 (6.9% more than in 1900); 84.9% were native whites, 
18.2% whites of foreign parentage, 14.8% foreign-born, and 0.2% negroes. Density 
24.8 (23.2 in rg00) to the sq. m.; 51-4% lived in cities or towns of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more. The cities or towns with 5,000 or over were: Portland, 58,571; Lewiston, 26,- 

1 See E, B. xvii, 434 et seo. 
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247; Bangor, 24,803; Biddeford, 17,079; Auburn, 5,064; Augusta, 13,211; Waterville, 
12,488; Bath, 9,396; Sanford, 9,049; Westbrook, 8,281; Rockland, 8,174; South Portland, 
7,471; Rumford, 6,777 (Rumford Falls, 5,427); Brunswick, 6621 (village 5,343); Saco, 
6,583; Old Town, 6,317; Calais, 6,116; Houlton, 5,845; Brewer, 5,667; Caribou, 5,377; 
Skowhegan, 5,341; Gardiner, 5,311; Presque Isle, 5,179. 


Agriculture—The acreage in farms decreased from 6,2 to 6,296,859 between 
1900 and 3910 and the iraproved land from 2,386,889 to athe average farm acreage 


fl from 6 29 1049 and ip rate, of farm pr increased from $122,410004 to 
199,271, i ind; $73,138,231 3 $14,490,533 implements; $25,161,- 
i53 dosncatic animale) Of the land 'asea 32.9% wasn nce The average value oF farta 
land per acre was $13.73. Farms were operated by owners (s6.454 by owners, 999 
by managers and 2,563 by tenants). In 1912 ary estimates) the principal crops 
were: Indian corn, 640,000 bu. (16,000 A.); wheat, 70,000 bu. (3,000 A.); oats, 4,602,000 bu. 
(133,000 A,); barley, 105,000 bu. (4,000 A.); bucky! 





rheat, 412,000 bu. (14,000 A.); potatoes, 
8,000 tons (1,231,000 A.). In 1909 (U. S. 
15,115,821, hay and forage; $10,224,714, pota- 
toes; $5,573,763, forest Products of farms; $3,100,902, cereals; $2,215,116, fruits and nute 
($2,121,816, apples); and $2,153,003, vegetables other than potatoes. The value of poultry 
on farms was $1,131,921, and of poultry and eggs sold during the year, $3,386,865. On 
January 1, 1912 there were on farms: 169,000 horses, 155,000 milch cows, 98,000 other neat 
tattle, 186,000 sheep and 101,000 swine. 

In 191% a live stock sanitary commissioner was appointed by the governor to improve 
breeds of cattle and to study and prevent contagious diseases among them. For protection 
from gypsy moths $20,000 in 1911 and $15,000 in 1912 was appropriated. The state experi- 
ment station in 1911-12 cooperated with the Federal Separtiment of agriculture in experi. 
ments in poultry breeding. In October 1912 the General Education Board granted $8,000 
for agricultural demonatration work in Washington, Kennebec, Oxford and Cumberland 
counties under the State College of Agriculture. 

Mineral Products—Total value, 191, about $4,645,630. The largest item was stone, 
yalued at $2,263,200, mostly granite. Lime was at $7321 (considerably less than 
in t910), clay products at $625,214, and mineral waters, bottled at 28 springs (including 3 
resorts) at $431,740. In output af slate, $263,516, the state ranked 3rd, and in felspar, 
35,976 tons, valued at $246,305, it ranked Ist. 

factures,—In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 3.248, to 3,546 
and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 82,109 (74,958 wage-earners) to 8 ae 
(79,955 wage earners); the capital invested from $143,708,000 to $202,260,000 (40.7 %); 
and the value of products from $144,020,000 to 176,029,000 The six largest industries 

a little more than two-thirds the total value of products. These were: paper 
and wood-pulp, $33,950,000 (more than one-eighth the total value for the United States); 
lumber and timber, including wooden boxes, 125,000—more spruce and more balsam 
fir waa cut in Maine than in any other state; cotton goods, $21,932,000; woolen, worsted and 
felt goods, $18,490,000; boots and shocs, $15,509,000; canning and preserving, fruits, vege- 
tables (sweet corn) and fish and oysters, $7,689,000, Shipbuilding (largely at Bath), had 
a product valued at $3,062,000. The value of marble and stone work was $2,565,000. 

The 7 cities of 10,000 inhabitants or mort manufactured together about three-tenths ot 
the state’: total by value: Portland, $11,950,400; Lewiston, $10,475,400 (two-thirds, cotton 
goods); Biddeford, $9,011,600 (seven-tenths, cotton goods); Auburn, $8,842,600 (seven- 
tenths, boots and shoes); Augusta, $4,662,175; Bangor, $3,345,700 and Waterville, $3,179,000. 

Tranoporiation. Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 2322.17. In 1911 the legislature 
defined the trunk line of state highways and substituted for the three-quarter mill tax for 
state highways an a) riation of $250,000. In September 1912 a constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted (Se 61 votes to 21,464) for a. bond Seaue of $200,000 for improvement of 
roads, the funds to be raised by tax on automobiles. The Federal government in 1911-12 
completed the improvement between the mouth of the Kennebec river and Gardiner, with a 
flood tide depth of 20.5 ft the removal of ledge at Rockport harbour entrance, the deepen- 
ing of East Boothbay harbour to 8 ft., of Camden harbour to to and 12 ft., and of Stockton 
harbour to 2g ft. (formerly 18-20); the work of widening the channel of the Penobscot at 
Bangor was more than half completed; and work had begun for a 7 ft. depth on the Saco 
river from the head of navigation to the sea. 


Government.—The regular session of the legislature was held in 1911 from January 
4th to March 3rd; 4 special session in 1912 from March 2oth to April 6th. On March 
31, 1921 it ratified the proposed r6th amendment to the Federal Constitution providing 
for a-Foderal income tax, which had previously been rejected in the state. An act for 

ballot boxes at elections was passed by a referertdem vote (72,816 to 33,884} 
tember 1912. Columbus Day (rath of October) was made a legal holiday. A 





23,166,000 bu. (117,000 A.); and hay, 
Consus) crops were valued Preever 
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department of labour and industry was established in rors to take the place of the office 
of factory inspection and of the bureau of industrial labour statistics; at its head is a 
commissioner. Exemptions for debt no longer include bills for necessaries, but $10 a 
week is exempt from execution. The law of 1909 making ten hours a working day for 
women and children in factories is amended so that it does not apply to the manufactur- 
ing of perishable products. Packers of food in tin or glass must pay annually, for a per- 
mit, $100 to go toward the cost of a monthly inspection of food packed. The penalty 
for false marking of a container of food is $500. A stricter law was passed against the 
adulteration of milk or cream. The laws for the sale of seeds, commercial feeding stuffs, 
fertilisers, drugs, foods, and insecticides were revised and codified. The state forest 
commissioner is to maintain fire patrol along railways, which must pay the expense. 


The legislature of 191% passed many private and special laws in regard to fishing and 
trapping, and prescribed closed seasons for scallops, mink, sable, fisher, otter, muskrat and 
eider ducks; the closed term for caribou was extended to 1917 and for wood ducks to 1915. 
Game commissioners were authorised to declare an season for beaver upon a written 
complaint that beavers were doing serious dat owns may grant licences for the pro- 
tection of clams and no clams may be taken in the licensed territory. 

A charter giving a commission government to Gardiner, adopted by the city September 
11, 1911, was the first in Maine. The voters of Waterville defeated, October 2, 1911, @ 
charter providing for commission government, referendum, initiative and recall, Bangor 
adopted plans eubmitted by an expert for rebuilding the part burnt on April 30, Tort (with 
a logs amounting to $3,500,000), widening the streets and grouping public buildings, 

Finance.—In 1909-11 the net debt increased $1,151,502, an amount greater than the 
previous total. Governor Plaisted urged the strictest economy, ‘inasmuch as only $300,000 
a ear could be raised by temporary loan. This amount was borrowed in 1911 and 1912, 
The governor pointed out that in (911 and 1912 it would be necessary to raise $1,000,000 
more than the amount of actual current expenditures. The appropriation bill for 1911 car- 
ried $4,044,140 ($1,497,500 for school and mill fund tax due to towns ). The net debt in 
Agauary 1913 was $1,249,664. Cash on band January r, 1912 in the treasury was $502,202. 

‘he receipts for the year were $5,321,711 and the expenditures $5,366,785, leaving a nce 
of cash on hand January 1, 1913 ‘of 457,128. 

The inheritance tax law of 1905 1909 was slightly amended in 1911; and previous 
laws for the taxation of express companies, steam railways, insurance companies, and tele- 
graph and telephone companies were revised. Foreign corporations must. pay a fee of $10 

fore doing business and the same annually, their officers are liable jointly and 
separately, Banks and trust companies with savings departments must set apart assets 
equal to the aggregate sayings deposits, not liable for debts until all deposits are paid. 

Education.—A law of 1911 introduced manual training into all normal schools, and 
provided state aid for manual training in towns. The Washington state normal, school 
at Machias, established by law in 1909, was opened in 1911. The percentage of illiteracy 
in 1910 among the population 10 years of age and over was 4-1 (5.1 in 1900). 

For the year ending June 30, 1912 the school population was 214,348; enrollment, 
139,957; average daily attendance, 107,768; length ‘of the average school year, 163 days in 
primary and 173 in high schools; receipts, $3,509,269 and expenditures, $3,151,917. 

Tn 1912 a new gymnasium for Bowdoin Ce ‘was completed and occu; 

‘enal and Charitable Tnstitutions.—In 1911 a board of trustees (five men and one woman) 
of juvenile institutions was created to manage the state school for boye and the industrial 
schoo! for girls (formerly under separate management), and a board of seven hospital trustees, 
one a woman, to manage all state institutions for the insane and the feeble-minded. The 
wife, or the guardian of the children, of any prisoner convicted of desertion and employed 
at hard labour is to receive from the state §o cents a day for the convict’s labour. 


History.—Frederick William Plaisted (b. 1865; mayor of Augusta in 1906-10) was 
elected (1910) the first Democratic governor since 1882, when his father held that office. 
He and the Democratic legislature were pledged to resubmit to the people the question 
of prohibition. The legislature repealed the Sturgis enforcement law of 1905, under 
which a state commission enforced the prohibition clause; abolished the state agency 
for the sale of liquor; and (March 23rd) submitted a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for local option and repealing the clause (adopted 1884) prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. Theamendment was defeated (Sept. rz, 1911) by 60,853 to 60,005 
votes. It was first reported adopted, through a clerical error. Every city, Calais 
excepted, yoted for the amendment. At the same election the Davies direct primary 
law (for all state and county officers and United States senators) was adopted (65,800 
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votes to 31,700), as was a constitutional amendment making Augusta the permanent 
capital. The repeal of prohibition was shelved for the time by the rejection in the 
legislature (March 23, 1912) of another local option amendment (passed by senate 18 
to 8; vote in house, 71 for, 64 against—a two-thirds vote was necessary), and by the 
defeat (Sept. 9, 1912) of Governor Plaisted by 3,300 plurality (67,748 to 71,043) for 
William T. Haines, Republican, state attorney-general in 1896-1900.! One seat in 
Congress (3rd District) was won from the Democrats by the Republicans, the seats now 
being held by three Republicans and one Democrat (2nd District)., There was no 
state Progressive ticket, many of the Republican nominees being Progressive in sym- 
pathy. In the November election Wilson carried the state, by 51,113 votes to 48,493 
for Roosevelt, 26,545 for Taft, and 2,541 for Debs (1,758 in 198). 

In rgt1 (Jan. 17th) Charles Fletcher Johnson (b. 1859), Democratic candidate for 
governor in 1892 and 1894, was chosen U.S. senator to succeed Eugene Hale (b. 1836), 
Republican, who had served in the United States Senate since 1881; and upon the death 
of William Pierce Frye (1831-1911; Republican; senator since 188: and repeatedly 
president pro tem. of the Senate) Obadiah Gardner (b. 1852), Democratic candidate for 
governor in 1908 and (against Johnson) for senator in 191%, was appointed (April 3, 
1912) for the unexpired term to March 4, 1913. To succeed him, Edwin Chick Burleigh 
(b. 1843; governor, 1889~93; representative in Congress, 1897-1911), Republican, was 
chosen by the Republican primaries on June r7th (when the Democrats renominated 
Gardner) and by the legislature January 15, 1913. 

Three ex-governors of the state died in 1912: on February 3rd, Frederick Robie 
(b. 1822), governor in 1883-87; on March 16th, John Fremont Hill (b, 1855), a publisher 
and capitalist, governor in rgo1-os, and prominent in the national organisation of the 
Republican party; and on June 22nd, Henry Bradstreet Cleaves (b. 1840), who served 
in the Civil War and was state attorney-general in 1880-85 and governor in 1893-97. 

BibliogrSphy.—Acts and Resolves (Augusta, 1911); other state reports. 
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Population (1910) 1,295,346; 9% more than in 1900; the absolute increase (107,- 
302) was less than in any decade since 1860-70. The number of negroes decreased 
from 235,064 (19.8% of the total) in 1900 to 232,249 (17.9%) in 1910; foreign-born 
whites increased from 7.9% to 8.0%. In density of population Maryland ranked 7th 
with 130.3 persons to the sq. m. The rural population (in unincorporated places) 
was 45.5% of the total in 1900 and 43.8% in 1910; the urban in 1900 was 49.8% (in 
14 incorporated places with 2,500 or more) and in rg10, 50.8% (in 15 such places). 
In rgto these 15 places were: Baltimore, 558,485; Cumberland, 21,839; Hagerstown, 
16,507; Frederick, 10,411; Annapolis, 8,609; Salisbury (town), 6,690; Cambridge 
(town), 6,407; Frostburg (town), 6,028; Havre de Grace, 4,212; Brunswick (town), 
3,721; Crisfield (town), 3,468; Westminster, 3,295; Easton (town), 3,083; Chestertown 
(town), 2,738; Westernport (town), 2,702. 

A, »—The acreage in farms decreased from 5,170,075 to 5,0! 7,140 between 1900 
and 1910, and the improved laad in farms from 3,516,352 to 3,354,767; the average farm 

fell from 112.4 to 103.4; and the value of farm property increased from $204,645,407 
to. $206,167,028 (8163,451,614 ‘andi 1278:285:509 bui ieee; $11,859,773_ implements; and 
2, Nes i 4 domestic animals). the land area 79.5% was in farms, The average value 
sar acre was $32. Ms arm were operated ly by owners (33,519 ey 
owners, Se tate ip Co id 988 by 
principal crops were: (670,000 A.}; 8,985, 
AL in ‘oats, 1,350,000 eae 000 A.); 108,000 bu. (4,000 A.); rye, 418,000 bu. (27,000 
Adi buclwhest, 210,000 bu, (12,000 A.); 4,144,000 bu, (37,000 A.); hay, 575,000 
tone (381,000 A.) and tobacco, 17,160,000 26,000'A.). In 1909 (US. Census) the value 

of wegetab hes other than potatoes was $5," ; of flowers and plants, $397,001 of nursery 
rics me 438 af tiball raste, 412537 O48 (otrawberries, 81,070,073)" Gf orchard iru, 

517,400 tiles $902,077); of grapes, 453498. ‘On January 3, 1912 there were on farms 
candidate for governor received 2,110 votes; the Prohibitionist, 1,204. 
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23,000 mi 168, mitch 119, other neat cattle, 230,000 

sombre som i th or 0a area 
experiments of poultry, a Hatbadoe and of native and Saanen goats at the Experiment 
farm of the Bureau. of Rolnal Industry at Beltsville. The state horticultural departme 
has been campaigning against the importation to the state of m plants iletd ed by 
brown-tail aot ad einer pests. In 1911 the legislature voted aid to the high schools whic! 
give instruction in agriculture. Ih ron the oe, Ebel ofa land country life com- 
Tnission of seven membera was provided legislature provided for a state te biological 
laboratory (after 1912) to test serums, cre aod passed a law for the inspection, analysis and 
regulation of the sale of commercial fertilisers. 

Mineral Products—Total value, Tort, $9,386,663, About two-thirds of this was the 
wae of coal ($5,397,066: Ae! E5795 less than in 1910) and of iron ore 
(not separately repor ted). were valued at $1,772,434, of which $1,518,02; 
was the value of brick and tes” Miner! waters (bottled at 12 apriags, including 2 resorts} 
were valued at $150 966,—47 % more than in 1910. 

Manufactures.—In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 3,852 to 4,837 
and that ue persons engaged in manufacturis one 197,303 {o4.174 wagecamers) t0 1 to 32504 
(107,921 earners); the capital im $201,878, fad to 1,227,000} 80 nd the 
value of products from $243,376, 000 to §: ahora Ta 1909 first is lue among the 
clothing rst ‘3 So Cee $36,921, Seed Py foes ranks 4th in this industry: In ae ‘3 
slot 4,351,000) the state ran an preserving: includi vegetal 

fruita, sh pie jana oysters, pickles, etc., is a typical industry; the value of the output was $13,- 

709,000. Among other larger products were: slaughtering and meat- packing product, 
313,683,000; lumber and ti products, $12:134/000% foun and machine- rid products, 
$11,978,000; tobacco, $10,559,000; fertilisers, $9,67 four and grist-mill products, 
$5,d00,co0; ateameradlway cor construction and repalse sa railway way compe, $9,050,000. 

All industries are largely centred in Baltimore, the value product was Pues 
000, ranking the city 13th in the count Lae Other important FT Keel were: Cumberland, $4,534,- 





Pa poriakon Ralway: maleng a seer larsat, I extension of 
ilwa} leaj A, 1912, 1 1912 an ion 
the Deaiper Maryland was Completed, 47m. Sonnecting Csberian erland and Connelleville and 
forming an important trans-Allegheny line with connections with New York Central lines, 
‘The legislature of 1912 appropriated $300,000 a year for: able zoadss and $0,000 for the com- 
pletion of State Road No. 1; nd £73,000, to connect the Bf a gystern of good roads 
with the proposed State Boulevard finished 


Delaware. In to11 the roleral government 
Nidening the Fort McHenry channel near Baltimore. id 

Legislation—The legislature met in regular session from January 3 to April 1, 1912. 
It submitted for ratification at the general election in 1913 constitutional amendments 
providing for the method of condemning private property for public use; and allowing 
the legislature to excuse from penalty the seller of a vote and putting all the penalty 
on the briber. Primary and election laws were repeatedly amended, but the old dis- 
tinctions between different counties were kept in all these acts. A new registration 
with party affiliations was required; bribery, intimidation and corruption were for- 
bidden at primaries. A provision was made for first and second choice vote for nomi- 
nees for state offices. A presidential primary act requires delegates in the state con- 
vention to vote for the candidates chosen by the vote of the district or county “as 
long as in their conscientious judgment there is any possibility ” of their being success- 
ful, and the same requirement is made of delegates to national conventions, but these 
delegates may go uninstructed, and onspresidential preference ballots there must be a 
separate column headed “ For an uninstracted delegate.” A new corrupt practices 
act was passed limiting a candidate’s expenditures to $10 per thousand registered 
voters (qualified to vote for the office in question) up to 50,000 and $5 per thousand 
above 50,000, Agents must file statements within 20 days and candidates within 
go days, of their expenditures at primaries or other elections. Any promise made 
by the wife of a candidate is to be considered as coming from the candidate. Three 
voting machines were authorised for use in Baltimore. 

In xox2 the “Ral "Rule in Shelley's case” (oe B. B. xxiv, 832) was abolished, as had previously 
‘been done by almost every other state. 

The powers of the public sevice commierion were increased and See crter ee ingue 
of excursion, commutation or of joint interchangeable au 
Soa meer aataem ten eg eaters 
may cont an z 
the relieved from Sere ay See ee ee death three year 
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wages, but not Jess than $1,000 (if there are no jents not less than $75 nor more than 
$100); in case of total disability 50.% of the ay wages after thé first week during the 
pei of disability. In manufacturing, mereautile, mechanical, printing, baking and 
wwedering establishments women are not permitted to work mort than 10 hours a day or 60 
fa week (the old to hour law applied to cotton and woollen mills only aad was p: ty 2 
dead letter); nor more than 8 3a day if any work is done before 6 4.4 of after 10 P.M; 
nor continuing more than 6 hours without @ half-hour interval, unless the working day is only 
G6}hours. Allegany county is excepted; in establishments in that county where the average 
number of hours for the year is not more than 9 hours a day, there may be overtime durin; 
6 weeks because of seasonal demands. A new child labour law forbids the employment 
children under iia most establishments except canneries and in any establishment during 
school hours. Children uader 12 may not work in canneries nor children under 16 in dine 
gerous employments, nor without em; certificates, Children under 18 may not be 
employed in certain very dangerous ments such as the manufacturing of explosives, 
nor in places where liguor is manufactured or eold, and no minor may be employed in a 
barroom. No gidl under 18 is to be cmployed in work where she must stand continually. 
In cities over 20,000 no messenger under 18 is to be employed between 10 P.M. and 6 4.M, 
Boys under 12 and girls under 16 may not be employed in selling newspapers in cities of 
20,000 or more except that boys may deliver papers on regular routes outside of school hours. 
‘Laws were passed for the collection of vital statistics; regulating the sale of narcotic drugs: 
forbidding the use of common drinking cups in public places and on railway trains, and 
requiring the registration and licensing of midwi A bill extending local option in 
to the sale of intoxicating liquor to counties not prohibiting such sale passed tie laos ene 
but was defeated in the senate (April 1/, 

Finance,—Two acts of 1910 provided for an oyster tax—one levying a tax of one cent a 
bushel and the other a tax of two cents. The court of appeals declared the latter law un- 
constitutional and a considerable part of the taxes collected in 1911 were restored. A loan 
of $1,000,000 dated January I, 1914 was authorised to refund a state debt at 4% or less. A 
Joan of $400,000 for public buildings was authorised in 1912 and $600,000 was appropriated 
for the Payment of the interest on the public debt. On September 30, 1912, there was a 
balance of $1,826,230 ($1.471.521 at the beginning of the fiscal year); the receipts for the 
year were $8,908,454 and the expenditure, $8,553,745. The state debt was: net 5,880,967: 
frose $13, 038 1090. In 1912 the banl department published the ‘‘first annual rol of 

jonor” of state banks and trast compa: to éncourage substantial surplus funds. 

Education.—A I retirement law of gr for public school teachers gives a pension 
of $200 a year to disabled teachers over 60, ve served for 25 years and who have no 
means of comfortable support. Special laws create boards of trustees for teachers’ retire- 
ment funds in Baltimore county and in Aliegany county. Teachers are to elect whether they 
come under the terms of the law or not. ls are to be raised by assessments on teachers’ 
salaries; the maximum assessment is $28.80 a year in Baltimore county and $18.00 in Allegany 
county. Retired teachers are to receive a salary (not a pension) equal to one half the average 
annual salary for the last 5 years (between $360 and $600 in Baltimore and between $200 and 
$400 in Allegany county). The minimum salary for white teachers of ten pupils or more, 
except in Garrett county, was set at $300 a year. A stricter school attendance law was 

referring especially to the city of Baltimore but capable of extension to most of the 
other counties. A loan of $600,000 was authorised for land and buildings (at Towson, 
probably open in 1914) of the state normal school, which is to be moved from Baltimore. 

‘The annual appropriation for schools, including normal schools, the retired teachers’ fund 
and the department of education, was $1,450,000. Johns Hopkins University received 
$600,000, and an annual appropriation of $50,000 for free scholarships in applied science or 
advanced technology; was required to erect a technology building (begun in 1932), €0 cost 
with its equipment $600,000; and received its usual grant of $25,000 a year for general 
scholarships. On October 25, 1912 the University received $200,000 from James Buchanan 
Brady for a urological institute. “On April 10, 1912 Ira Remsen (see E. B. xv, 461, footnote) 
resigned the presidency of the university. 

‘or the year ending July 31, 1912 the school population was 415,908; the enrollment in 
public schools, 2284255 average daily attendance, 146,408; and average length of school 
year, 9.35 months. 6 total zeceipts ‘were $4, and the expenditures $4,351,046. 

In 1910 of the total population 10 years and over 7.2% were illiterate (11.1 % in 1900). 
Of whites the Percentage was 3.7 (5.2 in 1900); of negroes 23.4 ($5.1 in 1900). 

Penal and Fe Institutions._1n 1912 a commission was appointed to investigate 


the penal laws and penal system of the state. The legislature , as it usually does, 
farge appropriations for private charities; i ‘$13,000 for the purchase of Pine 
Bla Senttarium, near Salisbury, to be used 20 the Eastern Shore State Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium; $200,000 for‘a state Hospital on the Eastern Shore near « fambridge, Dorchester 
‘county; and for additional Sroompugtations, lit ete., the fc owing sums: $150,000 
for the training school for feeble-minded at Owings hereafter to be the Rosewood 

fog sebool: $175,000 for the ital for te Negro Insane {opened 1911) at 

le, to be called the Hospital: $100,000 for the Hospital at 
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Catonsville, which is ta be called the Spring Grove State Hospital, and $175,000 for new build- 
ings at the Springfield State Hospital at Sykesville. To cover these appropriations for state 
hospitals the 1912 legislature authorised a loan of $800,000, in addition to a loan of $600,000 
authorised in 1910. A state miners’ hospital is to be established at Frostburg. For main- 
tear was appropriated for the Maryland Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Sabillas- 

je (1908). 

History—In Baltimore there wag an exciting contest at the primary and regular 
elections in rgrz. In the former (April 4) John Barry Mahool (b. 1870; mayer since 
1907), a Democrat not entirely satisfactory to the “machine,” was defeated for re- 
nomination by James Harry Preston (b. 1860; speaker, house of delegates, 1894) by 
9,000 out of 50,000 votes cast; and the Republican “ reform ” candidate, Charles H. 
Torsch, was beaten by the nominee of the regular organisation, E, Clay Timanus 
(about 17,000 to 4,600 votes). Preston was elected by a small plurality. The first 
state primary (August 26) under the new law nominated for governor Arthur Pue Gorman 
(a son of the late Senator Gorman), whose supposed relations with Democratic boss 
rule in Baltimore worked against him in the campaign, and Phillips Lee Goldsborough, 
Republican, who was elected (November 7, 1911) by a plurality of 3,000 (106,392 
votes to 103,395 for Gorman) and who succeeded Austin L. Crothers! (b. 1860; Demo- 
crat) in January for a four-year term. All the other state officers and a large majority 
of the state legislature were Democrats. Goldsborough came out for Roosevelt early 
in the year, and Roosevelt carried the presidential preference primary (by 29,000 votes 
to 26,000 for Taft). Speaker Champ Clark was the Democratic choice for presidential 
candidate. The Democratic National Convention was held‘n Baltimore. The Pro- 
gressive party nominated a full ticket for Congress but none was elected, the Democrats 
carrying the 6 districts including the sth, the only one which sent a Republican to the 
6and Congress. The state legislature (to be elected in 1913) in 1914 will choose a 
successor to Isidor Rayner* (1850-1912), United States senator from 1905 to his death, 
November 25, 1912; od interim the governor appointed (November 29) a Republican, 
William Purnell Jackson (b. 1868). Woodrow Wilson received the electoral vote of 
the state, with 112,674 votes to 57,786 for Roosevelt, 54,956 for Taft, and 3,996 for 
Debs (2,323 in 1908), Taft ran third in Baltimore, but second (with nearly 60% more 
votes than Roosevelt) in the counties. 

In St. Mary’s county a campaign for higher liquor licence, led by the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, was unsuccessful, 857 to 6rx votes (August 3, 1912). 

In Baltimore at the primary election of August 29, 1911 there were palpable frauds: 
in the 8th precinct of the 23rd ward no votes were returned for Thomas F. McNulty, 
who had opposed the party organisation candidate for sheriff and who secured affida- 
vits from who had voted for him in the precinct, On September 22nd, a grand jury 
presented indictments against six election officials of the precinct; and on December 
agth, it indicted the officials of 38 other precincts in which Independent Democratic 
candidates seemed to have been defrauded. One judge (Republican) of the 8th 
precinct of the 23rd ward was acquitted (June 10 1912); three others were found guilty 
and sentenced to imprisonment and fine (August 22nd), but their cases were carried 
to the state court of appeals. 

A new charter submitted to the legislature by the Baltimore Committee of Fifty 
was not passed. In April-July 1912 there was a stevedores’ strike in Baltimore, in which 
employees of the Baltimore Copper Smelting and Refining Company joined (May 15), 
ending with a victory for the strikers, The stevedores received an advance of 2 $ cents 

1 Crothers studied law at the University of Maryland, was attmitted to the bar in 1880, 
bre tate senator in 1897-1901, judge of the 2nd Circuit in t906 and governor 1906-12. He 

25, 1912, 

~ Rayne ee of Bavarian ancestry, was educated at the University of Virginia, was state 
senator in 1886-87, representative in Cony 188: and in 1891-95, and_ state attor- 
ney-general in 1899-1903. He was counsel to W. 5, | in the Santiago investigation 
{1g0r). In state polities he 0; the Gorman machine but secured 2 Democratic nomina- 
tion to the Senate; and in the United States Senate he worked for arbitration, for the abroga- 
tion of the treaty with Russia, for tariff reform, and ageinst monopolies, and was a caustic 
critic of Re it and one of the ablest debaters on the floor. 
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an hour, A Baltimore ordinance (Dec. rg10) forbidding a coloured family to live i ina block 
where the majority of the tenants were white, was declared invalid early in rot, and 
on April 6th the city council provided that one “ race” be excluded as soon as a block 
is inhabited entirely by the other, and—under a clause in the earlier law—forbade whites 
moving into blocks where the tenants were mostly negroes. A constitutional amend- 
ment (the: Poe” measure, prepared by Edgar Allan Poe, Democrat, attorney-gen- 
eral), practically disfranchising the negro, was defeated at the November election in 
911, largely through the efforts of Senator Rayner. On Christmas Day 1911 a negro 
accused of murder was lynched at Brooklyn, near Baltimore. 

In conformity with an act of the fegislature of that year the mayor of Baltimore 
appointed on November 25, rg10 a “ Commission on City Plan.” Plans for a civic 
centre have been tentatively approved, and in the autumn of 1912 actual construction 
of a street to serve as an approach to it was well under way. 

Gone biography. .—-Laws (Baltimore, 1912); other state documents; Lady Edgar, A Colonial 

faryland: Horatio Sharpe and His Times, 1753-73 (New York, 1912); B. 
Steiner, Maryland under the Commonwealth (Baltimore, 191%). ‘ 
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Population (1910), 3,366,416 (51.4% of the total for New England), an increase 
of 20% since 1900. There was an increase in 1900-10 in the percentage of foreign 
born whites (29.9 to 31.2) and of whites of foreign parentage (32 to 34.8); but whites 
of native parentage decreased from 36.8% to 32.8%, and negroes irom 1.2% to 1.1%. 
In density of population the state ranked 2nd to Rhode Island only (418.8 to the sq. m.). 
The highest density was 14,340.9, in Suffolk county (including Boston). Incorporated 
places with less than 2,500 inhabitants each comprised 7.2% of the total (8.5 % in 1900). 
More than half the total (46% in r900) was in cities or towns of more than 50,000; 
there were 04 cities and towns, cach with 5,000 inhabitants or more, of which 55 had 
10,000 or more each, and 25 had 25,000 or more, These 25 were: Boston, 670,585 
Gin 1900, §60,892); Worcester, 145,986; Fall River, 119,295; Lowell, 106,294; Cam- 
bridge, 104,830; New Bedford, 96,652; Lynn, 89,336; Springfield, 88,926; Lawrence, 
85.892; Somerville, 77,236; Holyoke, 57,730; Brockton, 56,878; Malden, 44,404; Haver- 
hill, 44,115; Salem, 43,697; Newton, 39,806; Fitchburg, 37,826; Taunton, 34,259; 
Everett, 33,484; Quincy, 32,642; Chelsea, 32,452; Pittsfield, 32,121; Waltham, 27,834; 
Brookline (town), 27,792; Chicopee, 25,401. 

Agriculture.—The acreage in farms decreased from 3,147,064 to 2,875, aes between 3900 
and i910 and the improved land in farms from, Piel geld to 1,164,501; the average farm 
‘acreage fell from 83.4 to 77.9; and the value of farm increased from $182,646,704 
to $26,474,025 ($105,532,616 jand; $88,636,149 b ings: a 563,894 implements; §20,- 

41,366 domestic anima) £0 th ¢ land area $5.9 % was in farms, ea) value of 
farm land per acre was § ‘arms were largely by owners (32,075 by owners, 
1, bad by a Sanegess and ‘pes oe oye Foro wee In 1912 Seong ha estimates) the principal 
cro; : Indian corn, 2,115,000 bu. 47,000 A.); oats, 272/000 (8,000 A.); rye, 56,000 
bu. 03,000 A.) buckwheat, 42,000 bu. (2,000 A.); potatoes, 3,380,000 bu. (26,000 A.); hay, 
sp6.000 tons (477,000, A. ind tobacco, prape od Ibs. ths. 800 A.). On January 1, 1912, 

ere were on 64, horses, 165/000 cows, 80,000 other neat cattle, 35,000 
sheep, and 417,000 swine. In I: igo ‘Gea vegetables (other tl el nero had an 





acreage of 37,220and a value of $6, ite and nursery products, 2,750 acres, 
$3,061,000; small fruits, 9,5: aman ney ere , 6,577 acres; $1,062,205); orchard 
fruits, $2,074,270 (apples, $1 

In place of the bureau of nen state board of agriculture a department of aniraal 


industry was crenyed ia ora A law of 1911 provides for the appointment of a state inspec- 
tor of apjaries and for the ETT A needed cae orm f bees. For the 
suppression of ‘eye and brown-tail moths $130,000 ‘was appropriated in 1911 and $324,000 
1921 established a state bird and game preserve, and in October 1912 
loners on fiskevies and game |§,000 acres acc sequited for i, 
+760, 109 Ths. of 
131, fie: of malt fal and of fresh Sod, 47.68 


Boston; this i 

21,704,300 Ibe, cod, 5,095,840 2, Ibs. cusk, and 2,588, ibe, mackerel 

A tor the ial eas gr gggoeh 16a Grolue Paaapensh of poe 40,157,577 138 
E. B. xvii, 850 ef seq. 
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salted; the principal varieties of fresh fish were: cod, 3222721 Ibs.; pollock, 9,651,178 Ibs.; 
haddock, 9, 024 4,02 Tbe site 6,759,243 Ibs.; cusk, 3,516,703 ‘i 








Mineral ‘otal value, 1911, 6,62: The principal item was stone, valued 
at $5,600 000 Peanite being valued at Sarger,beq, and ten prea! item rs ope, valnd 
in importance. Flay products were valued at tipooas ot which Bb Stq7t76r was the value 
of preg acd tile; lime at $695,662, ranking the state 6th; and mineral waters from 36 springs, 
ot A Tonujactures.—In 1904-09 the number of aber of, manufacturing exablishments increased 
from 10,723 to 11,684 and that of persons engaged in manufacturmg from $32,481 to 644,399 


(wage- earners from ‘shia to the capital invested fram $965,949,000 to $1,2: 
Gre 000 (32.5 %); ant ee value 58430): from $1,124,092,000 to Freajoieag,000 (gz. oh. 
In 1909 the state ranked a (as in 3889 and 1299) in manufactures, 

‘here were reported Zo separate i stries each with a product valued at $500,000 or 
more; and of these 4 exceeded $50,000,000, 6 more exceeded $25,000,000 and 16 moré exceeded 
$10,000,000." The most important industry with a yous $236, $$238.543,000) more than one- 
seventh the state's total, was the manufacture of boo! state was the largest 
producer in the Union, with 46.1 % of the country’s peter i oe coda ranked second with 
a value of $186,462,000; in this industry, in woollen, worsted and felt goods ($141,967,000) 
and cordage, twine, jute and finen pou ($16,632,000), as well as in all textiles combined 
(8387,063,000), Massachusetts ranked set. Other important manufactures were: foundry 
and machine-shop products, $86,926,000; slaughtering and meat-packing, $ 403,000; 

paper (es specially fine writing paper) and wood pulp, $40,097,000; tanned, curried and fi 
Rited teather, $46,002,000; electrical machinery, etc. pra ere te uioher wad thuber products, 
$23,026,000; rubber boots and shoes, $18,722,000; men’s clothing, $18,314,000; confectionery, 
$15,266,000; jewelry, $15,211,000; and hosiery and knit goods, $24,736,000. The principal 
manufacturtig cities were: Boston, $237,457,000; Lawrence, $79,993,000 (73. on bei ‘woollen 
and worsted ty, ranking the city Ist in the. Usied States ite this product); opeeates, 
$77,148,000; yan, $74 1505 000 (65.3% boots and shoe: al $64,146 000 (75 7% 
cotton good: 73,900 (1.14, cotton goods); New Bedlord, $ 357,840 (7. g 
cotton moods Vowel 972,000 (85.5% bo 5% boots and shoes); Canis $44,227,000 
Holyoke, $40,097,000 oo (eben fly tex ‘textiles and fine writing paper); Somerville, $ Br 00 a 
slaughtering and meat-packing); sera a % boots and sl Springfield, 
$31, 7 B1000% Fitchburg, $23,2! §20000 (40.2%, text , $19,219,000}: Che Feros. 
eabody, $15,549,000 “s 2. nO feet Taunton, $15,380, Pitts ittafield, $15,215,000; 
Attleborough, $15,160,000 (48.8 ); Salen, $ $14 576,000; and Pt ‘mouth, S161 },000., 
Transportation. — Railway ileage, ern 1912, 2,135.1. lay 191% the electric 
installation in. the Hoosae 4 ‘unnel was ‘completed. In rora the Pay, commission was 
authorised to issue $5,000,000 in scrip for construction of state highwa‘ s in J9lg17. inclu. 
sive, not more than $1,000,000 to be expended in any one year. Cape Cod Canal 
(see E. B. xvii, 8548) ) was five-eighths finished in 912; the time for ite completion was extend- 
ed to June 1914, imag the state dredged in ingham harbour an anchorage basin 6 ft. 
deep and a channel 75 ft. wide and 6 ft. deep to connect this basin and the channel made by 
the Federal government, which the state widened from 50 to 75 ft. The more important 
recent improvements in Massachusetts waters under Federal charge are: new jetties at New- 
buryport, under an Act of 1910, 85 % completed in 1912; the removal of ledges in Gloucester 
harbour, begun in r91z and 10% comy in 1912; and the improvements of channel and 
turning basin in be fen harbour, 37% completed in 1912; deepening the lower Mystic 
bet at 25 ft., completed it a gtr yacening ng igo 607, completed He ygna) Fore rivers a 
ct ebruary 27, roth, 1g 97 %, ledge comy in F912) anc . 
mouth Back river ‘completed in 1 1912; removal a lige 607 com ‘shoals in Fall River harbour, begun ta 
1911 and 50% complied dr dredging the channel of Boston harbour to 35 ft. depth, completed 
1912 and removal of ledges at the south edge of the channel, 25% completed in 1912. 
Board of Port Directors of Boston created in 1911 is to expend $9,000,000 in improving os 
harbour; on December 24, 1912 they voted to expend $3,000,000 for a drydock in ith 
Boston large enough to accommodate vessels 1.090 ft. Jong and 120 ft. wide. A state com- 
mission on a free an canal between Boston and Narragansett Bay, to be built by the Federal 
government with the co-operation of the state, reported in May 1911 adversely. 
Legislation —Regular sessions of the legislature were held both in 191g and xgz2. 
In 1911 two constitutional amendments were adopted, after submission to popular 
vote; one providing for the use of voting machines if the right of secret voting be pre- 
served, and the other authorising cities to take by condemnation proceedings more 
Private property than might actually be required to widen public thoroughfares. The 
1912 session submitted to the people an amendment to disqualify from voting those 
convicted of corrupt practices in respect to elections —carried, 204,892 votes to 85, 
68g—and one permitting the legislature to tax wild or forest lands to “develop and 
conserve the forest resources of the Commonwealth,” which was adopted by 200,819 
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votes to 70,923. Two other amendments—one making women eligible 2s notaries 
and one permitting the legislature to refer statutes to the people for their approval— 
were referred to the next session. The legislature ratified (May 22, 1912) the proposed 
amendment to the Federal Constitution calling for the popular election of United 
States senators. In r91z the lower house approved, but the senate defeated by one 
vote, the proposed Federal amendment providing for an income tax. In sorx the number 
of associate justices of the superior court was increased from 24 to 27, In 1912 a 
commission of economy and efficiency was established. 

In 1911 a direct primary was required for all state officers, excudi idential electors 
but including the district members of state party committees and delegatte to the state party 
conventions. A law of x91 requires the primary election of delegates to national party 
conventions in presidential years and the preferential pri for candidates for the presi- 
dency. ‘The cofrupt practices act of 1907 was amended (1911) by the definition of “personal 
expenses” and by limiting expenditure for primary or gout election to $25 for each 1,000 
voters qualified to vote for the office—but permitting an expendityre of as much as $150 
no matter how few voters there are and no more than $5,000 no matter how many voters 
there are. In 1912 the law of 1908 prohibiting political contributions by business corpora- 
tions was made more ¢1 









provisions of the civil service law in to police were extended to the superin: 
tendent or chief of police in all cities except ton and in all towns accepting the civil 
service law, and the removal, suspension, or transfer of any member of the civil service 


{except in Boston police, the district police, or the Metropolitan park commission police) 
is to be reviewed on petition in a police, district, or municipal court. 

The Bovernor. was required to set apart the 14th of June as flag-day, each year, and the 
tath of October (Columbus Day) was made a.legal holiday. ¥ 

In 1912 the legislature established a state board of labour and industries. A commission 
on the employment of women and children and especially on the establishment of wage 
boards and the question of minimum wage was created, and a 1912 law makes the commission 
permanent and provides that, if it ecidles that wages are too low in any industry, it may 
establish a wage board to report a minimum wage, which the commission may approve alter 
public hearing and which may be reviewed by the superior court upon an employer's filin 
a declaration that the payment of this minimum wage would endanger the prosperity of 
his business. A minimum wage was set for employees of the Metropolitan parks and the 
water and sewerage departments, The 8 hour day must be observed by contractors working 
for the state or for a municipality that has adopted the 8 hour law, but the act excepta the 

of ballots and work in public institutions. Women and children under 18 are not 





printi 
to work in manufactories or mechanical establishments more than 54 hours (formerly 56) a 
week, nor more than 10 hours a day, but in seasonal employments they may work for 58 
hours a week if the average is not more than 54 a week. “Women and children under 18 
are not to work more than 56 hours a week on the “altering or repairing of garments” in 
clothing factories owned by a store proprietor aad in connection with a clothing store. The 
hours for street railway employees were made 9 or 94 a day on car platforms and all work over 
9 hours a day must receive extra pay. No one under 21 may be employed in messenger 
service, except in newspaper offices, between 10 P.xt. and § A. No illiterate minor is to be 
employed in factories, workshops, mechanical, or mercantile establishments without a certifi- 
cate that he is 16 or over (191t),and illiterate minors under 21 (formerly 18) must attend 
evening school (1911). The age and schooling certificate must show that the child employed 
can read and write English as it is required for admission to the fourth grade (1911). The 
board of education was directed Gori} 0 report in January 1913 on the need of vocational 
and gart time schooling for working children, ly between the ages of 14 and 17. 

«BY far the most important recent labour legislation has been in regard to pensions and 

irement of employees. A retirement system for state employees—practically an assisted 

ol pension—was provided. Contributions from employees for fund are voluntary 
in the’case of present employees but are compulsory for those entering the service after the 
Passage of the act. Retirement may take after service of 1§ years on the recom- 
metalation of the head of the department. The emj share not only in the expensea 
‘but in the administration. One member on the Tepresents employees, as one does the 
employers; the third is the state treasurer. The aystem was extended to municipalities and 
to counties, and any town, on the of the act by the voters in 1912, is permitted 
to pension an employee incapacitated for labour who is 60 years old and who has been em- 
ployed by the town for 25 years. Besides, several acts were passed providing for the retire- 
ment on half pay of veterans of the Civil ‘War in municipal employ. 

‘A law for (elective) state insurance against accidents was passed in 1911 and slightly 
amended. in 1912, If the employers choose the insurance system, the common law defences 
abrogated. To be compensated a disability must last for more than two weeks, 

it of damages recoverable ‘was increased in 1912. In case of death, it is 300 times 
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the half weekly wages, but not fess then $4 not more than $10 a week; and if there are no 
dependents, $200; in case of total disability, 50% of the weskly wages (not less than $4 nor 
more than $10 a week, with a limit of $3,000 or 500 weeks); in case of partial disability, 50% 
of the weekly wage loss, but not more $10 a week nor longer than 300 weeks. All acci- 
dents resulting in personal injury must be reported by the employer to the industrial accident 
board within 96 hours. The penalty for loss of life of a railroad employee through the neglig- 
board witeorporacion employing him was increased from $3,000 0 $10,000 (1912). ‘The law 
of desertion and non-support was made uniform in 1911. ‘ 

‘The state inspector of health is required to inspect factories for proper lighting and ordet 
necessary changes if he suspects damage to the eyes of employees (1911). Women may nor 
work in mercantile, mec! |, or manufacturing establishments two weeks before or four 
weeks after childbirth (1911). The state board of health is authorised to regulate the em- 
ployment of women in core rooms (1912). A homestead commission was established to re- 
port (im 1913) on building homesteads for workmen in suburbs of cities and towns. A 
tenement house act for towns was passed (1912). The state board of heaith received 
$10,000 in 1911 and $5,000 in 1912 for the investigation of infantile paralysis. A state 
aubsidy of $5 a week was voted (1911) for every indigent patient in a hospital (or ward, 
1912) for tuberculosis maintained by a city or town; and cities and towns with more than 
10,000 inhabitants must support dispensaries for needy tubercular patients. The law for 
the prevention of infantile Glindness was made more defnite in 1912. A medical milk 
commission may be incorporated for the supervision of the production of milk for sick rooms 
or infants (1911). The cold storage of certain foog products was regulated (1912). 

Local boards of health were required to establish sanitary stations 1n cities or towne with 
populations above 10,000 (191%). Drinking water and individual cups are to be furnished 
in all railroad cars in the state (1911 and 1912), The sale (except wholesale), the rental or 
the leasing of firearms is to be licensed by the mayor and council of each city, acting as a 
licensing Boerd (1911), and anyone who i atrested for felony and found in possession of & 
revolver or pistol without a licence is liable to imprisonment from one to ten years (1911), 
The proposa! to abolish capital punishment (which recurs annually) was defeated in 1912 
by a much more decisive vote than usual (153 to 72). | i 

Cities and towns were permitted (1911) to establish art commissions. Boston was 
empowered to 000,000 in six years for a high pressure fire service (1911). Justices 
of the Boston Municipal Court may retire at the age of 70, if they have served 20 successive 
years, and may receive a pension equal to three quarters of their annual salary (1911). 

Hyde Park was annexed to Boston (1g9it). Lawrence (November 7, 1911; 6,027 to 
2,214 for change; 6,077 to 1,358 for commission charter over other charter submitted) and 
Lowell (December 19, 1911) adopted new charters with commission form of government 

roviding for recall, initiative and referendum and ety names on municipal ballots; 
ith went into effect on January I, 1912, The municipal board of control, a quasi-commis- 
sion form of government, which had been in use in Isea for * years (ever since the fire of 
April 1908) was replaced November 7, 1911, by the old system of government by a mayor and 
aldermen; it is said that the large Jewish population thought itself insufficiently represented 
on a email board. Cambridge also defeated’a commission charter drafted by the legislature 
(1911) which provided for five department heads called supervisors (not commissioners) 
and for initiative, referendum and two choice nominations. e people of Pittsfield, with a 
choice between amending their old charter and adopting a new charter for government by 
mayor and aldermen or by commission form of government (1911) vo.ed to amend the 
charter in force. The 1912 legislature drafted a two plan act for Salem, giving the voters 
the choice between government by mayor and seven councilmen elected from districts 
and government. by dee commissioners elected at large. Both forms provided for recall, 
initrative and referendum. At the state election in 1912 the voters chose the latter by 2,830 
to 746 votes. In 1912 the Metropolitan Plan Commission reported to the legialature recom- 
mending the constitution of a Metropolitan Planning Board. 

Finance.—The state tax in 1911 was $5,500,000 ($1,880,395 was on the city of Boston), 
and in 1912 $6,250,000 ($2,137,000 on the city of Boston). The 1907 inheritance tax law 
was replaced by an act of 1912.1 False or exaggerated statements about business concerns 


1 This act divides the beneficiaries into three classes and provides that in cases of those not 
near of kin—that is, not in the other two classes—the inheritance tax be 5% if the bequest 
be less than $90,000 6% if it be between $50,000 and $250,000; ide between $250,000 and 
$1,000,000 and 8% if over $1,000,000; that in cases of those in “Class A” —that is husband, 
wife, ancestor, descendant or daughter-in-law of the testator—the tax be 1% on a bequest. 
below $50,000; 2% between $50,000 and $250,000; 3% between $250,000 and $1,000,000, 
and 4% if the bequest is greater than $1,000,000; and for those in “ Class B'’—that is brother, 
sister, nephew or niece of the testator,—2% if the bequest is below $10,000; 3% between. 
$10,000 and $25,000; $% between $25,000 and $50,000 and for greater amounts the same aa 
for those not near of kin. In any case a bequest of $1,000 or less is exempt from tax and so is 
a bequest to a charitable, educational or religious | wi property is exempt from 
taxation, or for the public use of any city or town in the Commonwealth, 
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affecting the value The ace OF napetnie? of eae oncocies bes coenced and anyone who 
inaues loans of $300 or less at a rate, including interest and expenses, greater than 12% must 
secure a licence irom the supervisor, who is authorised to Gx the rates of interest. In 1911 
a law was pasoed ag against monopolies and one for the control and regulation of fraternal 
benefit societies. A new cede for co-operative banks was adopted i in 1912, There was in 
the state treasury December 1, 1911, $6,208,336. Receipts for the year were $48,054,457 
and expendicures $47,892,827, leaving a balance, December 1, 1912, 12, $6,360,965, 
jucation.—A code adopted in 1911 for state aided vocati its industrial 
schon to be established under the jocal school board (formerly aay = ler special board} 
and to receive state aid, if vif approved by the board of education. The board of education was 
authorised to investi; ‘advisability of establishing and and maintaining ih Taunton or 
Attleborough a school for wr designing silverware and jewelry The school committee of any city 
or town was empowered (1911) to grant the temporary use of school buildings, out of school 
hours, for public educational purposes. priations were: $100,000 annually 
for ten years to the Massachusetts Insti Institute of se propria in return for 80 free scholarships—- 
but no appropriation i in 1917-21 unless by that time the Institute should have $1,000,000 
additional endowment; and $50,000 annually to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 
return for 40 free scholarships, with a similar iso in to 1917-21, unless the Insti- 
tute then have an additional endowment of ialeture authorised in 1912 
the building of a model achool for the Salem State Normal Sel contract for which 
was let in the autumn of 1912; and the gstablishment of, independent icultural schools in 
Bristol county and in Essex county of the approval of the voters, which was granted in 
November 1912: in Bristol, 17,869 votes to 8,042; in Essex, X35 1279 to 9s to 91349. 
i ages of 5 and 





In the echool year ending July 1, 1912 the school population 
Ripe 722603 the total enrollment’ at (all ages), 546,914; the average daily attendance, 458,- 
the length of the average school year 9.35 months, Expenditures were $22,502,934 
a 753729 for new buildings, ete. ete.). 
The percentage of illiteracy i in 1910 of all 10 years and over was §.2 (5.9 in 1900). 
lassachusetts Institute of Tech: concluded arrangements in 1912 for removal 
to the Cambridge side of the Charles River Basin. It received several large gifts ts: during 
Agr Tas about $500,000 from T. Coane du Pont; the ame amount from the wi 
Rogers, the founder; $600,000 from the Francis B. Greene Fund; $2,500, from 
an anonymous benefactor; and $50, 000 from the bequest of Nathaniel Thayer of Lancaster, 
who left the same amount to the General ‘Hospital and $250,000 to the Boston Museum at 
Fine Arts, ft also received in 1912 from Theodore he George Edward Dering 
lection (about $0009 000 volumes) of electrical books; Le a bequest (not available within 21 
years) from C. st of $750,000 for a echool of naval architecture and marine engineering. 
In October 10, igre work ‘on a new library (from plans by Horace Trumbauer) for 
Harvard University on the site of Gore Hall, the old library; it ia to be a memorial to Harry 
Elkina Widener, who was lost on the ‘Titanic’ nic” and whose excellent collection of rare books 
‘was given ta the University. In 1912 work began on the new Germanic museum, and plans 
were approved and location fixed for three freshmen dormitories. A new house for the 
president was completed and occupied late in 1912. In March an anonymous gift was an- 
nounced to the Graduate School of Applied Science of a new electrical laboratory for the 
cruel of high tension currents and a location and plans were decided on. In the same month 
allie F- Huntington Memorial Hospital (for the study of cancer) was opened near the 


Harvard Medica of buildings on Back Bay, Boston. In April 1912, by the 
fire Nill Meteorological 








will of A. L. Botche the Bi ill Me | Observatory with $50,000 for maintenance 
was given to Harvard University. A bureau of research in municipal government was 
established at Harvard in 19tt, Amherst College which has definitely returned fp the the 
humane or classical curriculum, in May 1912 chose as ident, to succeed 
(b. 1844), who resigned November 16, 1911, Alexander elidejohn (b. 1872), who ome Tatil 
at Brown University in 1893, taught there and became dean in 1901, He was 
inaugurated at Amherst on October 16, 1912. On June 9, tg1t Ellen Fitz Pendleton 
1864), ), dean of Wellesley College, was elected its president, succeeding Caroline Hazard. 
Hroune lolyoke College on October 8, 1912, celebrated with a pageant its 75th anniversary 
_ completed an oulvenenk fund of $552,000. Lemuel! Herbert Murlin (b. 1861), president. 
of Baker Universtty, Baldwin, Kansas, in 1 1931, was inaugurated president ‘of Boston 
University, October 20, 1911. By two acts of 1912 Wheaton Femate Seminary (founded 
a 1) at Norton was cuthorived orised to hold $1,000,000 of additional real and personal estate, 
nge ita name to Wheaton College and to grant the degrece of A.B. and AM. 
bao and Charitable Institutions. vee Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts Training 
Schools was established in pigeon the separate boarda controfling the Lyman Schoo! 
at Westboro, the Industrial School for olese tt at Lancaster and the Todustrial School for Boys 
1 No achoof had been established at the end of 1912, but certain evening 
given in 1912 and 1912 in Taunton and North Attleborough schools for the De the ing cpu "ots silver: 
‘ware and ry designers—half the expenses being borne by the atate. . 
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at Shi ned 1909). Departments of defective delinquents were created at the Reform- 
ot Shittey (pee ‘at the Massachusetts p braseieredeapes at the State Farm, and criminal 
defectives from other institutions are to be turned over to these departments. The super- 
vision of wayward and delinquent children was transferred in 1912 from the atate of 
charity to a commission on probation. The use of solitary confinement rooms in reforma- 
tories was forbidden, and corporal punishment in the Lyman School was restricted. Prisoners 
of the state prison may be released on parole after serving two-thirds of the minimum term of 
two years, and the same provision was extended in 1912 to prisoners transferred from the 
state prison to the teformatory. The prison commissioner is required to arrange for the 
eegregation of epileptic prisoners in any state institution. In 1911 Governor Foss freed 80 
many convicts that the patdoning committee of the executive council adopted in 1912 
stricter rules governing ns, 

The state's appropriations for penal and charitable institutions are large and in almost 
every instance the appropriation carries a large amount from the receipts of the institution 
at the time in the treasury., The plan of making for public use by the labour of prisoners 
was enla in 1912. The Worcester State tum is to be superseded by one on the 
Grafton Colony (opened 1903 as a branch of the Worcester Asylum}, where additional build 
ings are to be completed in 1915. A commission was appointed in 1912 to report, in Jam a 
1913, on the support of dependent minor children of widowed mothers. Experiments in the 
cases of inebriates and users of drugs which had been carried on for many years at the Fox- 
bors State Hasplisl for the insane, led to the extatilukueat io ria of « seperate tnucichticn 
for inebriates known as the Norfolk State Hospitat and comprising 1,000 acres and three 
groups of buildings in the towns of Norfolk and Walpole, In 1912 the ps: ithic depart- 
ment of the Boston State Hospital was establi: in its new building on the Fenway in 
Boston, In 1912 the Perkins Institution for the Blind became established in its extensive 
new buildings, begun in February, 1911, in Watertown. 

History—In 1911 and x912 the majority of the legislature was Republican and 
so were all state officers except the Democratic governor, Eugene Noble Foss (b. 1858), 
& prominent leather manufacturer and an advocate of tariff revision and reciprocity, 
who had been a member of the Federal House of Representatives in 1910-11. In 1911 
he defeated Louis Adams Frothingam (b. 1871; speaker, state house of representatives 
1904-05; lieutenant-governor, 1909), Republican, by 214,897 votes (36,160 votes on 
Democratic Progressive ticket) to 206,795; the Socialist vote was 13,355. All candi- 
dates for state office at this election (November 7, 1911) were chosen for the first time 
by direct vote at primaries, the later election of the conventions being a mere formal 
acquiescence in the primary nominations. In 1912 Governor Foss was renominated 
by the Democrats, getting 63,000 votes in the primaries to 36,000 for Pelletier, and 
was again elected, in November, by 193,184 to 143,597 for the Republican candidate, 
Joseph Walker, speaker of the state lower house in 1909-11, and 122,602 for Charles 
Sumner Bird (b. 1855), Progressive, a paper manufacturer. With Foss, a Democratic 
lieutenant-governor was elected (with 3,465 votes less than for Foss) for the first time— 
David I. Walsh, who had been defeated for the same office in r9r1 by Robert Luce 
(b. 1862), Republican, The Democratic candidate for secretary was elected, but the 
Republicans elected treasurer, auditor and attorney general. There will still be 2 
Republican majority in the governor’s council and a Republican plurality in the 1923 
legislature {in which there will be x Socialist, from Haverhill, and 8 Progressives}—as- 
suring the election of a Republican as United States senator to succeed W. Murray 
Crane (b. 1853; governor 1900-02; senator 1904-13), who refused (May 21) to bea 
candidate for re-election. The principal Democratic candidate for the senatarship had 
been John Francis Fitzgerald (b. 1863; representative in Congress, 1895-1901; mayor 
of Boston 1906-07 and roro-11). Republican candidates {were ex-governor Eben 8. 
Draper, William B. Plunkett and Congressmen John Wingate Weeks (b. 1860; gradu- 
ated U.S. Naval Academy 1881; representative in Congress since 1905) and S. W. 
McCall. Weeks was chosen January 13, 1913. On January 18, 1912, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Republican, was re-elected U.S. senator. 5 

The primary contest for the presidential campaign was marked by the speeches of 
President Taft and of ex-President Roosevelt in the state Taft carried the preferential 
primary (May 1, 1912) by 3,655 votes but the 8 delegates-at-large for Roosevelt were 
chosen—apparently because 13,000 ballots for the Taft candidates were invalidated 
on @ technicality, Roosevelt immediately instructed these delegaterat-large to vote 
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for Taft. In November Woodrow Wilson carried the state, receiving 173,408 votes to 
155,048 for Taft, 142,228 for Roosevelt and 12,616 for Debs (who got 10,781 votes in 
2908), Of the 16 congressmen (14 under the previous apportionment) 9 are Republicans 
(zo in the last Congress). 

Boston (January 10, 1911), North Adams, Lowell and Lawrence (December 19, 
1911) voted for the licence of liquar. On October 14, 1912, Revere voted for annexation. 
to Boston. On December 3, 1912, municipal elections were held in 14 cities and mayors 
were re-elected in more than half of these. “No licence" was voted in Quincy, and 
licence in Gloucester On December 10 municipal elections were held in 15 cities, 12 
of which chose mayors, On the liquor question there was but one change, Newburyport 
going “wet” (by 3 votes) for the first time in 7 years. ‘The “bar and bottle” law of 1910, 
forbidding the sale of bottled liquors (or those to be taken away) in saloons where in- 
toxicants are drunk, went into effect May 1, 1911; this has resulted in the immediate 
decrease of the number of licences issued and in force. In the rg11 election an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to recall Mayor John Francis Fitzgerald of Boston under the 
provision of the 1909 charter that in the middle of the mayor’s four-year term there 
shall be a vote whether he be recalled. 

An act reducing the maximum working hours for women and children from 56 to 
54 hours a week—although the maximum was still 58 in New Hampshire and 6o in 
Vermont—went into effect Jenuary 1, 1912. Due notice of this change was given, 
but in the textile mills of Lawrence apparently no notice was given of a cut in wages 
following the reduction in hours (applied to all employees, as more than haif were women 
and children}. The cut in pay aggravated previous discontent with the bonus or 
premium system, giving extra pay for increased output if not more over one day’s work 
were lost; and on January 1x a strike began, in which 14,000 employees joined in the 
first few weeks; 23,000 were concerned at the most and about 17,000 were out when 
the strike practically closed March 14. There was little organisation when the strike 
began; a osule spinners’ union and some other crafts, mostly English speaking, included 
2,500 men,—these were affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, which did 
not cooperate in the strike and whose representative, John Golden, head of the Tex- 
tile Workers of America, left Lawrence as soon as the strike began and denounced it as rev- 
olutionary; and the Industriel Workers of the World had organised a few of the less 
skillful workmen regardless of crafts—probably it had 300 paid up members on its rolls at 
the beginning of the strike. The municipal police were unused to strikes, and on Jan- 
uary 15 the local militia was called out for patrol duty. Five days later Joseph J. Ettor 
(b. 1887) of New York City, one of the 5 members of the general executive board of the 
Industrial Workers of the World (.W.W.), came to Lawrence to lead the strike. In 
a riot (January 29) Anna Lopizzo was killed—~probably by a stray bullet, and two days 
later Ettor and his assistent, Arturo Giovannitti, were arrested as accessories to the 
murder; the control of the strike then passed to William D. Haywood, an I.W.W. leader 
formerly prominent in the Western Federation of Miners and in its strikes in Colorado 
and Idaho. On January 30, a Syrian boy was bayonetted because he did not “ move 
on.” The same day Governor Foss (and February 8 2 joint committee of the legisla- 
ture) attempted intercession. To secure sympathy and to lessen the number to be 
supported in Lawrence, a plan which had been used in Europe was adopted—partly on 
the suggestion of the (Socialist) New York Cal/—and children were shipped to sympa- 
thisers in other cities—about 120, February ro, to New York City, and later, 30 to Barre, 
Vermont, 40 to Philadelphia, go more to New York and 40 to Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, A newly appointed chief of police stopped the sending of more children, and a 
city magistrate ruled that the parents’ action might be considered neglect. A Federal 
enquiry into the action of the municipal authorities in preventing children from leaving 
the city was ordered February 27, 1912. Alter nearly ten weeks the strike ended with 
a victory for the workmen, an advance of wages in neatly all the textile mills of New 
England and a change of the premium system so that it applies to two-week (instead 
of four week) periods. The president of the American Woolen Company of Lawrence, 
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William M. Wood, was arrested August 30, charged with “ planting ” dynamite during 
the strike to discredit the strikers. On a similar charge the city clerk, John J. Breen, 
was arrested in January, was convicted and, October 1, was recalled from office by 3,373 
votes to 2,269. As the time for the trial of Giovannitti and Ettor (at Salem, by change 
of venue) approached, trouble broke out again; Haywood was arrested in Boston 
(September 15) for inciting a strike of protest against the imprisonment of the two; 
there was an actual cessation of work, beginning September 27, with violence on the 
agth and 3oth, but the mills reopened October 3. Ettor, Giovannitti and a workman 
named Caruso were acquitted on November 26. The conditions of the strike were 
unusual in that the workmen were of somany different nationalities—Italians, Portuguese, 
Belgians, Germans, , Lithuanians, Syrians, Armenians, etc. Several nationalities 
had cooperative associations which helped support the strikers by foans, by maintain- 
ing soup-kitchens, and in other ways. 

During the year there were several other strikes in the state: on the Boston elevated 
railway (June 7 to July 29), a victory for the strikers who appealed to the state board 
of conciliation and arbitration; a peaceful strike at New Bedford in the cotton mills 
(July 15-Sept. 10), protesting unsuccessfully against a new system of grading, introduced 
alter a strike in the spring; a textile strike in Lowell (March 25-April 22 with some 
rioting afterwards),—like the preceding marked by quarrels between the I.W.W. and 
the Federation of Labor, a victory tor the employees; a strike of 2,000 cotton mill opera- 
tives in Clinton (March 20-April 22), resulting in an increase of 10% with an unsuccess- 
ful after-ctrike (June 26) for the reinstatement of one man; a strike a month long, 
ending April 9, at West Warren cotton mills, resulting in a victory; a weavers’ strike 
(August 5-16) at Adams; in Lynn, a glaziers’ strike (September) and a shoe cutters’ 
strike (October 16-November 1); and a longshoremen’s strike in Boston (January 4~ 
February 14), also successful. 

In Boston the “ Boston ror ” movement, an elaborate plan for city betterment 
under the chamber of commerce, is doing much to improve the city and assist its 
growth. In rgrr subway leases were extended to 1936, and work was begun on 
the Boylston Street and Dorchester tunnels and on an extension of the East Boston 
tunnel. On March 23, 1912 the subway from Park Street, Boston, to Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 3 miles, on which work was begun July 12, 1909, was formally 
opened to the public, In September 1912 work began on the Stadium Bridge, over 
the Charles River between Cambridge and Brighton, the gift of Larz Anderson, 
In Concord the Orchard house was purchased in 1912 as a memorial to Louisa May 
Alcott. In Pittsfield a company of 50 citizens established a community theatre for the 
presentation of good plays at low prices. In Northampton, where there has been a 
municipal hall for theatrical performances for nearly 20 years, the Northampton 
Players, a municipal company, was organised in the autumn of 1912; it is probably the 
first theatrical company owned, directed and managed by an American municipality. 
The town of Abington celebrated on June ro, 1912 its 200th anniversary and dedicated 
a memorial bridge and arch to the men who fought in the Civil War. The town of 
Hingham on November 25, 1912 dedicated a memorial bell-tower to its founders. 

Fiore i in and Resolves (2 vols., Boston, 1911 and 1912); other official 3 
the Manual of the General Court (sbid., 1912); C. J. Hilkey, Leg evelopment in tc 
Massachusetts, 1630-1686 (New York, 1910); Labor Laws and Their Enforcement in Special 
Reference io Massachusetts (vol. ii of Studies in Economic Relationa of Women, Boston, 
ou) pice of Cotton Mather, 1681-1708 (Part t, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1911); 

race G. Niles, The Hoosac Valley, its Legends ond History (New York, 1912). 


MICHIGAN? 
Population (1gt0) 2,810,173 (16.1% more than in r900); 43.6% were whites of 
native parentage, 21.2% were foreign-born whites, and 0.6% were negroes. Density 
1See Report on Strike of Textile Workers in Lawrence, Mass.; Senate Document No. 870, 
and Congress, zad Session (Washington, 1912). 
3See E. B. xviii, 371 6f sea. 
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48.9 to the sq.m. The proportion in purely rural territory decreased from 49.9% t 
42.6% in 1900-10, In 1910 the 24 places of 10,000 or more were: Detroit, 465,766 (285,- 
70a, in 1900); Grand Rapids, 112,571; Saginaw, 50,510; Bay City, 45,566 (27,628 in 
1900); Kalamazoo, 39,437; Flint, 38,550 (13,203 in 1900); Jackson, 31,433; Lausing, 
$1,229 (16,485 in 1900); Battle Creek, 25,267; Muskegon, 24,062; Port Huron, 18,863; 
Ann Arbor, 14,817; Pontiac, 14,532; Escanaba, 13,194; Ironwood, 12,821; Alpena, 
12,706; Sault Ste. Marie, 12,615; Ishpeming, 12,448; Manistee, 12,381; Traverse City, 
12,115; Marquette, 11,503; Adrian, 10,763; Menominee, 10,507; and Holland, 10,490. 


Agriculture.—The a in farms increased from 17,561,698 to 18,940,614 between 1 
and i910 and the impro oie Gr in farms from 11, iso fae 12,832, fe 8; the average foam 
gereage, in increased from 86.4 to 91.5, and the value perty from $690,355:734 to 
858,379 ($615,258, ands $285,879.951 wuldiness 1 849 916,285 implementa; $137, 
803,795 domestic animals). Of the land area 51.5% was in farms." The average value of 
farm fand per acre was $32.48. Farms were ted largely by owners (7a gio. owners, 
1,961 by managers and 32,689 by tenants). fn 3912 igi (preliminary estimates) the princi 
crops were: Indian corn, 55,250,000 bu. (1,62! ); wheat, wepoeee (700,000 A.}; 
ata, 51,826,000 bu. (1,485,000 A.); barley, 3.203,000 Bi, (87,000 'A.); rye, 4,921,000 bu. 
(370,000 A.); buckwheat, 1,088,000 bu, (64,000 A.); potatoes, 36,750,000 soo bal 9 0,000 A.); 
185,000 tons (2 395,000 A) and sugar beets, 1,443) 856 tons (145,837 aia 
. Census) the value of chicory was $70,020 (1,584 mint, $194,391 a A.); of 
ye yevetables (excluding pot ators), =) fo onenen ‘and planta, $1, 143,74; 0 it, 
028,865} of orch: 020,842 (ay 70k grapes, $1,531,057. On 
January I, 1912 there drut ‘on farms: oe hasten oct mules, 806,000 milch cows, 
701,000 other neat cattle, 2,276,000 heey. TT. 1,382,000 swine. 

Laws of rg1r permit the incorporation of mutual insurance companies against damage by 
hail; exempt private forcst reserves from taxation; and permit county boards of supervisors 
to levy a tax to advertise the agricultural conditions of the county. Juvenile corn growing 
associations have accomplished much in the state since 1908, Since 1904 there has been a 
Michigan Corn Improvement Association, 

ineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $65,077,232. The largest item was copper, 218,- 
185,236 lbs. ($27,273, 55), a Sitte Test than in 1910 and ranking the state 3rd in coy juc 
tion, - Fromscopper lodes were taken 497,281 02, of silver, about one-half more than in i900. 
The state ran oad (to Minncaota) in the amount of iron ore, 8,944,393 tons {$23,808.958), 
which was nearly one-half less than in 1910. The output of pig iron was 304,654 tons (} 
672,799; not included in the total given above). When the state board of tax commissioners 
apprai ised the mining property of the state in 1911 & et that the reserves of iron 
ore in mines were 124,598,164 tons, omitting ores of 40% grade which can be mined in the 

bic and MermnetS ranges, The output of coal ts 1,476,074 tons ($2,791,461). The 
value of salt, $2 $2/45519 5 ter than that in any other state, though the amount was 
less than that of orks Cement (all Portland) was valued at $3,024,676, from 47 pro. 
ducing plants. Clay products (almost entirely brick and tile) were valued at ($2,083,932. 
‘he state ranked iced $0 Oe the cut op ree on 2nd in grindstones and scythestones, 














Title phite is Prepared from men itic slate. 
lanufactures.—In 1904- number of manufactories increased from 7,446 to 9,159 
and that of persons engay in manufacturing from 200,796 (82 229 wage-earners) to 


271,071 (231,4¢ age-cerpery) ba capital invested from $337,894,000 to $583,947,000 
(a: 8 and the value fucte from $429,120,000 to $685,109,000. In 1909 the state 
iked 7th in the value fe lucts, and as in 1904, Ist in the manufacture of automobiles, 


mith 38.8% (in 1904, 26.6%) of ‘the valucof the country ’stotal. The output in 1909, $96,651,000, 
vas more than 12 times as much as in 1904, | Nearly ly one-cleventh of the state's product value 
in 1909 was the value, 861,51. p00, of lumber and timber. Furniture was valued at $28,642,- 
900 ($12,630,000 from Rap ids). Other items were: foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, $45,399,000; tobacco, mostly cigars and cigarettes, $16,: 79,0004 Teather, $15,331) 000; 
paper and wood-pulp, $3,922,000; brass and bronze products, $23,890,000, rai ie state 
in this industry; tent medicines, etc., 913,47: ,coo—in this industry Michigan ranked 

and; tering and meat-packing, $13,435, licals, $12,890,000, ranking the state 
4th; food-preparations, $15,492,000 ‘beet-sugar, $10,477,000, ig More than one-fifth the 
output of the entire country." The principal manufacturing cities were: Detroit, $252,992,- 
000, in 1909 the 6th manufacturing city of the country; Grand Rapids, $42,231,000, of 
a hese tecthe Was tl he vales ninineraery $24,118," 000, three-fourths being auto- 

y ‘wagons; 174,000, nearly one-l ng prep. 
arations; Saginaw, ieee Princ beet-sugar and lumber; Kalamazpo, 

per apg, wood ing, $16,567,000, one-half automobiles: 
uf ) one- * stomobiless and Bay City, $10,294,000, lumber. 
—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, S,r0098. The Federal govern. 

ment St “Masy’ ‘s river in 1911 and in 1912 practically completed improvensents in in 
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Amberstburg and Livingstone channels of the Detroit river and the 3,000 ft. long concrete 
Sopemtructave of the Greabeater at Baguette, which by te River and Flarbour Acts of tyro 
and 1911 is to be extended 1,500 ft. f 


Legislation—Besides the regular session of the legislature in 1911 there were special 
sessio1 a in 1912 adjourning respectively on March zoth and April roth, On February 
23, tgtz, the proposed 16th amendment to the Federal Constitution was ratified. In 
1912 two amendments were proposed, one giving women the right to vote and the other 
giving to electors in cities and villeges power to make or amend their charters. In 
November 1912 the latter was carried (285,911 to 138,579), the former defeated by 


248,135 to 247,375 votes. 

A law of 1912 provides for a presidential preferential primary. In 1911 the legislature 
amended the fegistration law; created justice courts in cities of 100,009 inhabieants Or more; 
and abolished the office of the commissioner of mineral statistics. The law in regard to 
ibited weapons hatpins more than 


concealed weapons was amended by includin; among probi 

ten inches long. Married women have a ng to their personal earnings. The legislature 
voted $15,000 for the erection of a statue of Zachariah Chapdler in the National Statuary 
Hall of the Capitol in Washington. 

‘An employers’ liability law of the pseudo-elective sort—the election both of employer and 
of employee eing assumed unless notice to the contrary is given—wes enacted iq'19'2, and 
went into effect on September ist. Jt does not apply to farm hands and domestic servants. 
‘There is no compensation for a disability lasting less than two weeks; and compensation be- 
gins on the 1gth day, but on the first day if the Legon A lasts more than 8 weeks. In 
Case of death the compensation is one-half the average weekly wage for 300 weeks, but not 
more than $10 nor less than $4 a week. If the family left is only partially dependent, 
compensation is proportional to the degree of dependence. If there are no dependents, 
$200 is the maximum, In case of total incapacity, the compensation is one-half the average 
weekly wage (between $4 and $10) for not more than 500 weeks or $4,000. For partial 
incapacity the compensation is one-half the difference between the wages before the accident 
and after the accident,—not more than $10 nor for more than 300 weeks, act specifies 
compensation for maimings on the basis of wages paid, Death terminates a disability in- 
demnity, but a death benefit must be paid. One member of an industrial board (three mem~ 
bers) and one person chosen by each of the parties to any dispute form a board of arbitration, 
Special provisions for the formation of mutual insurance companies of employers who elect 
to come under the employers’ liability law were passed in 1912, The number of free employ- 
ment bureaus was increased from 8 to 10. The law of 1889 creating a state court of medi- 
ation and arbitration of labour disputes was repealed. All physicians are required to report 
to the state board of health the name, the address, the place of employment and the of 
employment of those having occupational diseases, 

‘A new child labour code of 1911 forbids children to work on the stage, in shows, pool-rooms 
or dance halls where liquor is sold, makes hours for children under 18, 10 a day (average 9) 
and 54 a week in factories, mills, warehouses and workshops, but not in canneries, and re- 
quires employment permits to be issued (only to those completing the fourth ) by school 
officers or probate judges, instead of by employees of the state department of labour, "No girt 
under 18 is allowed to work in a factory and no child under 16 in a factory, workshop, mine 
or messenger service between 6 P.M. and 6 A.M.; and no child under 18 in messenger service 
between 10 P.M. and 5 A.M. City aid, not more than 83.00 a week for each child or $6.00 for 
a family, may be granted on the recommendation of truant officers to widows whose children’s 
work is necessary for the support of a family. Free text books also may be supplied. 

A law forbidding breweries to own saloons (directly or indirectly) was passed in 1912. 
The supreme court held unconstitutional a clause in the local option prohibition law exempt- 
ing from the prohibition the man ufacture of wine and sider om home-grown fruits. A 
medical milk commission may be incorporated in any city, village or township to supervise 
mili supplies for infants and sick rooms, The office of state fire marshal was created and 
the marshal must enforce a law that schools have fire drills once a month. The sale and 
use of toy pistole, guns and cannon shooting blank cartridges was forbidden as well as the use 
of fireworks containing picric acid or fire crackers above specified size and explosive force. 
Immoral advertising is forbidden and pandering is made punishable by 30 years’ imprisonment. 

Telephone lines and companies are made common carriers under the control of the state 
railroad commission and express rates are regulated by an amendment to the common carriers 
act. A unifprm bill of jading act was passed. . 

Under a home-rule law East Jordan, Fremont, Pontiac gan. joth; in effect Apr. Toth) 
and Wyandotte ado; commission governments in 1911, uron adopted a commis- 
sion charter Novembet §, 1910. Lansing adopted a home rule charter on August 27, 1912: 
in effect October 7, 1912} amendments may be proposed by initiative petition. A new charter 
proposed for Grand. Rapids was defeated by 6,878 votes to 5,596 on February 20, 19121 it 
was a ''Federal” plan with legislative (council of 12 aldermen, one from each ward), adenine 
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trative and judicial tments,—the mayor to appoint four general managers to be heads 
of epartancats of public works, health and safety, parks and public property, and Gnance 
and ievenue. St. Joseph adopted « commission in 1952. commissions in 
Holland and Saginaw have not yet 

Finance.—In i911 a special tax commission was appointed to investigate the entire 
syatern of taxation; and a state board of equalisation was created, The board of tax com- 
missioners under a law of 1911 inventoried and appraised all minin property and mineral 
Fights; these are all taxable under this act. ‘The legislature provided {ors tax of § mille op 
mortgages and liens and for taxes on railway stock, bonds, interest coupons, etc., by an act 
whi uires corporations to deduct the tax from dividend, interest or principal to be paid 
to the holders of bonds. A uniform accounting system is to be adopted in all state depart- 
ments, as well as institutions and boards; the system was not introduced threughout in 1912. 
Maximum rates of interest to be by pawn-brokers were prescribed, "ie 1912 a tax 
‘of $2,060,000 for L911 and one of $1,063,000 for 1952 were made for appropriations for which 
the legislature had provided no special tax. The state treasurer's report for the year ending 
June 39) 1918 showed a balance on hand of $8,980,404 (as compared with $2,235,425 at the 
end of the preceding year), and receipts of $14,190,498. Of the total amount on hand $5,466,- 
584 was primary schol interest fund and $3,372,608 general fund. Nearly one-half of the 
Teceipts was from county treasiirers and nearly as large a proportion—partly included in the 
pike: clase + sean Ercan busioean corporations, $5,517,205. 

Education.—The compulsory education law of 1911 has been described above. Districts 
that do not maintain high schools must pay tuition to one of the three nearest high schools 
for children who have completed eight grades. Any school district may establish a vocational 
school or a gymnasium and is empowered to accept gilts and legacies; this law enabled the 
schools of West Saginaw to accept a bequest for vocational education, In the autumn of 
3912 an industrial co-operative department was opened in the Lansing high school. Physical 
training must be taught in public schools in city echool districts with a population greater 
than 10,000 and in all state normal schools. The township unit law was amended by an act 
which permits women to vote on the question of reorganising under thia law. Fraternities 
and school societies were abolished in all public In 110 the percentage of illit 
in the population 10 years and over was 3.3 (4.2 in 1900). In the school year ending June 
30, 1912 the number of children between Sand 20 was 783,740 the total enrollment 545, 279 
and the average daily attendance 75% of this number. ‘The average len, Bch 

ear was 9.1 months in city and graded districts and 8.1 months in ungraded districts, 
‘he total n#mber of teachers employed was 18,207 at an average monthly salary for men of 
$79.84 and for women of $53.53. 

‘The excellence of the public schoo! system is largely due to Luther Lamphear Wright 

(b. 1856), state superintendent since 1907, who has attempted to discard text books in 
nguage-work and arithmetic and the edoption if « r8-monthe school system. (See 
Kathleen Nicholson, “The ‘Michigan Schools" in i jew, June 1912. 

Penal Institutions.—The 1911 legislature provided that prison labour should be used on 
the state prison at Jackson and on the House of Correction and the branch of the prison in 
the Upper Peninsula, Convicts may be employed on state roads, but not to displace skilled 

it, and are to be paid a minimum of 50c a lus a bid price bonus. A house of correc 

tion with a public account system and wages system in the Detroit House of Correc- 
tion (which isa municipal institution) may be established in any city with more than 100,000 
inhabitants, The governor may parole any life convict who has served 25 years or 25 years 
Jese a proportional time for conduct. ‘In September 1912 there were serious riots in the 
state prison at Jackson, where convicts got control of the institution and militia had to be 
called out. The warden’s friends found the reason for the outbreak in the contrast between 
his strict discipline and previous slackness; his enemies, in poor food furnished to the con- 
warehouse was burned. & 





day, 
i 


victs. I. itely after the riot the prison 


History.—Chase Salmon Osborn (b. 1860), Republican, editor and proprietor since 
1901 of the Saginaw Courier-Herald, having defeated the Democratic candidate, Law- 
ton Thomas Hemans (b. 1864; author of History of Michigan, 1906), by 202,863 to 
159,670 votes, became governor January 1, 1911. The legislature, elected on a radical 
Republican platform, chose (Jan. 18th) Charles Elroy Townsend (b. 1856; representa- 
tive in Congress 1903-11 and chosen for 1911-1) to be United States senator, to succeed 
Julius C. Burrows (b. 1837), conservative Republican, representative in Congress 1873- 
75, 1879-83, 1885-95, and senator 1895~191z, whom he had defeated in the first senato- 
rial primary in the state, September 7, roto. In state and local elections, April 3, 1921, 
the Republicans were in general successful; and in Flint a strong Socialist vote was cast 
and the Socialist carididate for mayor was elected. There were local option elections in 
Apriio12, and at the end of the year 35 (of 83) counties were “no licence.” At the 

fics (Aug. 27, E912) about 150,000 Republican votes and only about 6,500 Progres- 
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sive votes were cast, but the Republican organisation was Progressive in character. 
The presidential preferential primary law of x912 (approved March zoth) did not go 
into effect for 90 days (although it provided for a primary on the first Monday of April 
1912) since it did not receive the two-thirds vote necessary to make it an emergency 
measure immediately in effect. At the Republican state convention’ at Bay City 
(April rxth) the Taft and Roosevelt factions quarrelled so violently that troops had to 
be ordered out. It chose two district delegations-at-large to the National Convention, 
where (June rath) the 6 delegates instructed for Taft were seated in spite of the pro- 
tests of the “ Progressives.” Amos S. Musselman was nominated for governor by the 
Republicans, Woodbridge Nathan Ferris (b. 1853; head of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
since rot; candidate for governor rgo4) by the Democrats, and L. Whitney Watkins 
by the Progressives, who put in the field a ticket of 12 congressional candidates. Gov- 
ernor Osborn had first endorsed Woodrow Wilson but later turned to Roosevelt, who 
cartied the state by 214,584 votes to 150,751 for Wilson, 152,244 for Taft and 23,211 for 
Debs (11,586 in 1908), But Ferris, the Democratic candidate for governor, was elected 
by 194,017 votes to 169,963 for Musselman and 155,372 for Watkins, being far ahead of 
the rest of the state ticket, which was defeated. The (Republican) legislature re-elected 
(Jan. 14, 1913) to the United States Senate William Alden Smith (b. 1859), who had suc- 
ceeded Russell A. Alger in 1907; the choice of the Democratic primaries was Alfred Luck- 
ing. The congressional delegation (x3 under the new apportionment, including r at-large 
—instead of 12 as before) will be 9 Republicans, 2 Democrats and 2 Progressives. 

The union employees, numbering 6,000, of the furniture factories of Grand Rapids, 
went on strike April 19, rgtr and stayed out for r7 weeks, Upoh the report of a citizens’ 
committee several employers agreed to 2 o-hour day. The economic effect of the 
strike was felt immediately in reduced municipal appropriations for public schools, etc. 

In Grand Rapids the City Plan commission submitted to the mayor and common 
council a report for a city plan made by Carrére and Brunner April 7, 1909. There has 
been no organised movement to carry this plan into effect. Detroit has a city plan and 
improvement commission, created in 1909, and in 1942 this was considering a new city 


jan. 
Bibliography.—Public Acs (2 vole, Lansing, tort and 1912); other reports, notably that 
of the Employe lity Commission; the Michigan Manual (1911); Harriette M. ‘Dilla, 
The Politics of Michigan, 1865-78, in Columbia University Studies. 
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Population (1910) 2,073,708 (18.5% more than in 1900); 99.2% being whites, 0.3% 
negroes, and 0.5 % Indians and Asiatics. ‘The percentage of native whites changed from 
70.4% to 73% in 1900-10, and of foreign-born whites from 28.8% to 26.2%. Density 
as.7 tothe sq.m, The urban population in 48 municipalities each having 2,500 or more 
was 41% of the whole (in 1900 in 37 cities 34.1%). The purely rural population de- 
creased from 50.8% to 43.3%. There were in 1910 24 municipalities of 5,000 or more 
as follows: Minneapolis, 301,408 (202,718 in 1900); St. Paul, 214,744 (163,065 in rqoo); 
Duluth, 78,466 (52,969 in 1900); Winona, 18,583; St. Cloud, 10,600; Virginia, 10,473 
(2,962 in 1900); Mankato, 10,365; Stillwater, 10,198; Red Wing, 9,048; Faribault, 
9,001; Hibbing (village), 8,832 (2,48 in 1900); Brainerd, 8,526; Rochester, 7,844; 
Chisholm (village), 7,684; Crookston, 7,559; Eveleth, 7,036 (2,752 in 1900); Cloquet, 
7,031; Austin, 6,960; Fergus Falls, 6,887; Albert Lea, 6,192; Little Falls, 6,078; Owaton- 
na, 5,658; New Ulm, 5,648; and Bemidji, 5,099 (2,183 in 1900). 

A griculture.—The acreage in farms increased from 26,248,498 to 27,675,823 between 1900 
and 1910; the improved land in farms from 18,442,585 to 19,643,533; the average farm 
a7 Ciyorgyroncay lsd Sgn 99999 buldiogs Spa dan 69 imple, SSP EAN LNG 
domestic antinale),” Of the land ares $3.5% was mn farma, The average value of farm land 
per acre was $36.82, Farms were 0 ented faragly by. ‘owners (122,104 by owners, 1,222 by 
managers and 32,811 by tenants). In 39a inary estimates) the principal crops were. 
Pasian com Zestii aoe bu. (2,266,000 A.); wheat, 67,038,000 bu. (4,325,000 A.); oats, 122, 
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932,000 bn. (2,948,000 A.); barley, 42,018,000 bu, (1,490,000 A.); rye, 6,026,000 bu. (262,000 
A.); buckwheat, 126,000 bu. (6,000 A.); potatoes, 75,000 bu. (245,000 A.}; Raxseed, 4,121,- 
000 bu. (404,000 A.) and hay, 2,541,000 tons (1,661,000 A.). In 1909 (U.S, census) the value 
of vegetables (excinding potatoes) was $3,359,052; of small fruits, $493,406; of orchard 
{ruits, $801,112 (apples, $769,114). On Jan. 1, 1912 there were on farms 806,000 horses, 6,000 
mules, 4,107, mulch cows, 1,151,000 other neat cattle, 600,000 sheep, 1,702,000 swine, 

‘The legislature in 1912 created a state forestry board, which is to appoint a state forester. 
Railways must provide fire patrolmen, and use spark-arresters on railway locomotives for 
the prevention of forest fires. Sul and demonstration farms were established, 
one near Duluth, and one near Waseca, A new state fish hatchery was established near 
Detroit. The office af state inspector of apiaries was created, and a law provides for the 
prevention and suppression of contagious disease among bees. For experiments to rid the 
state of grasshoppers $6,000 was 21 iated, and $25,000 for grass and clover seed to be 
distributed to farmers whose lands wete burnt over in the fires of 1910. An appropriation of 
325,000 was made for an experiment station for the dairy and food department, near Albert 
Lea, experiment station recently originated new varieties of winter wheat, of oats, of 
Indian corn, and of flax, which have become commercially valuable. 

Step y Produces Total value, I9t1, $53,460,561, The only Tange joa iron ore, of 
which the ¢ was the largest producer, with 23, tons at O 5 Bix 
mines each had more than 1,000,000 tons. Spat adda toca at Sabdgz. 7005 ete 
mines were the largest producers in the country. Clay products, almost entirely brick and 
tile, were valued st $1,603,478; mineral waters, botted at 17 springs, at 270,039. 

"Manufactures.—In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 4,756 to 
5,86t and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 83,301 (69,636 wage-earners) to 
104.406 (84,767, -wage-carners) ; the capital invested from $184,903,000 to $275,416,000 (49 %); 
and the value of products from $307,858,000 to $409,420,000 (33%). The principal manu- 
factures in 1909 were: flour and grist-mill products, $139,136,000, Minnesota ranking Ist in 
this industry; lumber and timber products, ef 24353,000 (about five-sixths of the timber cut 
was white pine and this was more than one-t the white pine cut in the United States); 
slaughtering and meat-packing products, $23,754,000; and butter, cheese. and co nsed 
milk, $25,287,000 ($24,581,000 being butter), Minnesota ranking 4th. Other important 

lucts were: foundry and machine shop products, $15,609,000; car construction by steam 
railway companies, $12,631,000; linseed-oil, $13,037,000; malt liquors, $10,568,000; and boots 
and shoes, §7,968.000. e manufactures of Minneapolis were valued at $165,405,000, nearly 
three-fifths Being flour and grist-mill products; nine-tenths of the linseed-oil made in the state 
was manufactured here. hercities af importance were: St. Paul, $58,990,000; Duluth, $17,- 
180,000 (in 1899, $7,811,000), and Winona, $11,200,000, chiefly flour and patent medicines. 

Transportation.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 8,832.92. In 3912 the Federal 
government had about half completed work on Lock and Dam No 1 on the Mississippi be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul, where the lift is to be increased from 13.3 to 30 ft., with the 
intention of developing a passenger traffic on this part of the river; and had nearly completed 
improvements in Duluth-Supenor harbour. A constitutional amendment, establishing a 
road and bridge fund and authorising an annual tax for roads and bridges, was adopted in 
November 1912 by 195,724 votes to 51,135. 

Legistation.—The regular biennial session of the legislature was held from January 
3 to April 19, r9rz. It submitted constitutional amendments which were voted on in 
November 1912 by the people: requiring the state auditor to levy an acreage tax on 
farm lands at the option of owners for an insurance fund against damage to crops from 
wind or hail (adopted: 145,173 to 60,439); authorising the investment of school funds 
in loans on improved Minnesota farm lands (adopted: 168,440 to 39,483); allowing 
incorporated cities or villages desiring incorporation as cities to frame charters, and 
classifying cities for general legislation (adopted: 157,086 to 41,977); and reapportion- 
ing the state, providing for 63 senators, no county to have more than 7, and empowering 
the legislature to determine the number of representatives (adopted: 122,457 to 77,187). 

The legislature urged the adoption of Federal laws to prevent Federal courts from enjoining 
a state oat from enforcing any state law before the constitutionality of the law had been 
passed on by the state courts, ‘leaving the United States Supreme Court to correct an 
decision of the state court;” and the creation of a permanent non-partisan Federal tar 
board. A special session (June 4~18, 1912) ratified on June i2th the proposed 16th and 17th 
amendments to the Federal Constitution. 

An act of 1911 provides for direct nomination of United States senators, and candidates 
for the legislature may promise to vote for the choice of the primary for senator, but need not 
sign any pledge. An elector may vote for presidential electors of state officers or on con- 
bias sroerimenl ts. ina Precinct of Se vate other than s that in which he renee sod 

caste his vote. The 1913 session anew ion, primary and general 
lection law; it providice that judges and county superintendents of achools be nominated by 
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non-partisan primary ballots, the two having the highest votes at the primary to be the 
Tomiecnss tors atied of rotation on primary ballots; and for second choice voting at pam 
ties, In 1912 a new corrupt practices act was passed. Permitted expenses are specified by 
classes and the maximum expenditures for each office. Political ts must be 
headed “paid advertisements” with a statement of the amount paid and by whom. Any 
candidate or member of a political committee hav a financial interest in any pewspaper 
must file with the county auditor a statement of the amount of his interest. Campaiga 
literature must bear the name of its author, Treating electors and wagering on elections are 
forbidden, All campaigning disoursements must be reported each calendar month. A board 
was appointed to promote uniformity of legislation in the different states, especially laws on 
marriage and divorce, Insolvency, form of notarial certificates, the descent of property, 
acknowledgment of deeds, ‘and the execution and probate of wills. 

‘The legislature created the Fort Ridgely State Park (about 80 acres; opened 1911) in 
Nicollet county, and required the superintendent of public instruction to proclaim between 
October 1st and. May ast a day (Minnesota Day) on which special exercises should be held 
in public schools. county of Pennington (county-seat, Thief River Falls} was created 
from the N. W. part of Red Lake county by executive proclamation on November 28, 1910. 

A new child iabour law of 1912 forbids the employment of children under 14 at any time 
in factory, mill, workshop, mine or building construction or engineering work, or during schoo! 
hoursin any employment. Children under 16 may not be employed more than 8 hours a day 
or 48 hours a week nor between 7 P.a. and 7 A.€M.} nor in certain specified dangerous pccupa- 
tions. Theatrical exhibitions are excepted by the law, on the written consent of mayor or 
village president. In messenger service no boy under 18 may be employed between 9 P.M. 
and § a.m. nor any girl under 21 at any time. A report on workmen’s compensation was 
published in 1912 by the state bureau of labour. 

"The railroad and warehouse commission was instructed to make rules for joint rates be- 
tween common carriers, Railways must keep accounts showing revenue per mile, Five 
cents is the minimum rate for carrying a passenger from one statipn to another. The state 
rate law setting 2 cents as the maximum per mile was held invalid (April 21, 1911) by a 
circuit court as unfair to interstate transportation at higher rates; the case was to 
the Federal Supreme Court, which had handed down no decision by March 1915. 

The state and not the Federal census is to govern the classification of cities, Cities of the 
first class under a home rule charter may establish a purchasing department. One city may 
join another to form a public corporation for the development of water power. By a law of 
1912 Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth were required to have non-partisan Primaries for 
municipal offices, Cities over 50,000 may issue 434% bonds for $600,000 for land and 
buildings for publiclibrari Cities of this size have a fire marshal, and the laws for fire protec- 
tion in hotels, inns, etc., and to prevent fires started by locomotive sparks, are much 
stricter, Railway crossings must be protected and insps the railroad and warehouse 
commission, and tracks at crossings must not be at different levels. In cities of 50,000 or 
more the mayo- is to appoint a city chemist, and cities of this class with home rule charters 
may regulate the sale of liquor in hotels. It was made a gross misdemeanour toenticea minor 
into a saloon, and was decii~ed illegal to sell liquor to a student in a state school, to an 
intoxicated person, to an Indian, to an habitual drunkerd, or to a spendthrift for one year 
alter a notice by any person annoytd by such a sale; and the selling or giving away of malt 
liquors, even if they are not intoxicating, was forbidden except in licensed places. Any one 

lling intoxicating liquors is liable to action for damage done by an intoxicated pereon to 
whom he has sold such fiquor. No intoxicated n ts all to enter a railway train; 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors on trains is forbi , and a conductor on any train in the 
state may seize intoxicating liquor, but must give a receipt redeemable within 10 days. A 
department of weights and measures under the supervision of the railroad and 
conunission was established. A standard of pure milk was set. County boards are au- 
thoried to riate money to Prevent the spread of tuberculosis. 
i was amended in 1911. _ The tax levy for the general 
#3 is to be 1.9 mills or less, and $2,200,000 was the amount to 









for 1912 and a 
be raised in 1912.” A law of 1911 requiring railways to pay a tax of 4% on grosa earniny 
derived from all sources was repealed in 1912 by an act (in effect 1913) making the rate § ped 
and the tax commission was bidden to pert ta the 1913 session on the property of railways 
and to have i seuested and vr re ng back taxes). In ite aa anwu mit 1. 

reparation in December 1912, the tax conamission Proposes eweeping reforms in ion 
a more equitable levying of taxes. An annual tax of 3 mills on each dollar of the fair cash 
value of moneys and credits was levied; no offset is‘allowed for debts, and the tax does not 
apply to money or credits of an incorporated bank situated in the state. Gn August I, ig, 

mips fr the fical yous were Stas" and tic eqpndiur, oysters 
receipts for the were $15,805,302 tures, $16,321,065. is 
no state debt. Trust funds, invested and drawing interest, amounted to $27,210,768. 


1 This tax was put in the constitution by an amendment adopted November 191s (184,612 
votes to 41,130). 
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4on.—The legislature of t9tt passed @ compulsory education law which was called 
by the Federal commissioner of education the most comprehensive one enacted in the year. 
It requires a complete school census, makes no excuse for non-attendance, allows 
children to be excused from attendance if their or mental condition necessitates it, or 
if they have finished the work of the eighth 7 and, except in cities of the first and second 
clase, permits children over 14 to be excused April rst and November ist, if their help 
jane “in any pernmitted occupation in or about the home.” ‘The state director of schoo! 
hygiene in 1912 introduced a “health grading outline” for all school chitdren. Instead of 
10 high schools, 30 may now receive $2,500 a year for courses in agriculture, home economics 
and manual training, for which the state appropriated $105,000 a year. A bonus of $1,000 
is given to each of 50 high schools with any one of the three epecial courses mentioned. "An 
association for retirement fund ms for teachers may be formed in cities 6f 10,000 inhab- 
itants or more—the limit was formerly 50,000 or more. A new law regulates prices of text 
books, and on the vote of the district or of the school board books may be supplied free or 
sold at cost. An educational and professional qualification for county superintendents was 
adopted by constitutional amendment (167,983 votes to 36,584) in November 1912 
mn April 3, ign; Cyrus Northrup, it of the University of Minnesota, was succeed- 
ed by George Edgar Vincent (b, 1864); who had been dean of the faculties of arta, literature 
and science in the University of Chicago, and president of the Chautauqua Institution since 
1907. ‘The achools of medicine and engineering occupied new buildings, and a chemistry 
buil ing ‘was constructed. There is a “university extension” movement on Chautauqua 
in the law school the “case system” has been introduced. 

In r910, of the population 10 years and over, 3% was illiterate (4.1% in 1900). The 
total ‘schoo enrollment in 1911-12 was 445,995, the school revenue about $20,000,000 and. 
the expenditures about $17,000,000, 

Penal and Charitable Institutions.—A law of 1911 provides for the indeterminate sentence 
of prisoners convicted of any crime except treason and murder, and for a state board of 
parole. Life imprisonment was made the punishment for murder in the first degree. Anew 
act was passed for the goverament of the hospital farm for inebriates, finished late in 1912. 


History—At the beginning of r911 the governor, Adolph Olson Eberhert (b. 1870; 
elected lieutenant-governor, 1907; succeeded on the death of Governor John A. Johnson 
September 1909; re-elected, 910), all the state officers, and a large majority of the state 
legislature ere Republicans. Moses Edwin Clapp (b. 1851), United States senator 
since ror, was re-elected January 17, 1911. In 1912 before the actual opening of the 
presidential campaign Eberhart was one of the governors who urged Roosevelt’s 
candidacy, but when the Republican National Convention, in which the state’s delegates 
were instructed to vote for Roosevelt, nominated Taft, Eberhart refused to leave the 
patty. He was re-nominated! (Sept. 17, 1912) by the Republicans, who it must be 
remembered were at least partially radical in their sympathies, and who re-nominated 
Knute Nelson (b. 1843; representative in Congress 1883-89; governor 1893-95; United 
States senator since 1895) for the Senate. The Progressives nominated P. V. Collins 
for governor and no other candidates save secretary of state and one railroad and ware- 
house commissioner—no candidate for Congress, Eberhart was re-elected, with the 
entire Republican ticket, getting 129,688 votes to 99,659 for his Democratic opponent, 
Peter M. Ringdal, and 33,455 for Collins The congressional delegation (10, including 
x at-large; formerly only 9) will consist of 9 Republicans and (from the and district) x 
Democrat, Senator Nelson’s re-election by the legislature (Jan. 21, 1913) was insured 
by a Republican legislature and by a primary vote of 173,074 for Nelson to 102,69x for 
Daniel W. Lawler, Democrat. The first returns, coming from the cities, pointed to 
@ plurality for Woodrow Wilson, but when the rural districts were heard from, it was 
found that the state was carried for Roosevelt, by 125,856 votes to 106,426 for Wilson, 
and 64,334 for Taft, and 27,505 for Debs,* who had 14,527 in 1908. 

Duluth (May 7, 1912) wdopted by 5,331 votes to 1,296 a charter amendment for 
initiation of legislation (the charter already provided for initiation of amendments to the 
charter), for referendum and for recall. Immediately thereafter the municipal council 
adopted a resolution for the purchase of a lighting plant, to which it had been opposed. 
‘There was a street-car strike in Duluth from September 9 to November 7, ror2, when it 

1 At the state's first state-wide primary in which the second choice on the ballots caused 


confusion to voters and to canvassers. 
Ine Socialist, from Two Harbors, was elected to the lower house of the legislature 


lines. 
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was called off because the strikers were in actual need. This strike led to the serious 
consideration by the city council of the acquisition of the railway system by the city. 
On February 6, r9r2, the city adopted four charter amendments, one providing for a 
board of public welfare, and one for an issue of $700,000 bonds for a lighting plant; and 
December 3, 1912, it adopted (5,500 to 3,400) a new charter of the commission fortn with 
provisions for referendum, recall and preferential voting. St. Paul (May 7, 1922) 
adopted the commission plan of government (by 20,640 to 4,137 votes),—this at the 
very time that a home rule charter commission had prepared a new charter (federal 
plan) for the city, which will be submitted at a special election, Ten days later the 
state supreme court upheld the constitutionality of the commission plan in the charter 
of Mankato and in an act of 1909. Faribault (Feb. 7, by 688 to 185; in effect April 
11, rgtt), Tower, and St. Cloud (Nov. 28, by 3 to 1) adopted the commission plan in 
1gt1. At the November election in 1912 Wallace G. Nye was elected mayor of Minne- 
apolis by 22,282 votes to 19,498 for Thomas Van Lear, Socialist, who had not entered 
the non-partisan primaries, in whichW.G.Nye received the largest vote; 2 Socialists were 
elected aldermen. In December rort the city of Two Harbors authorised the estab- 
lishment of a municipal coal yard. In rgrz a civic commission in Minneapolis sub- 
mitted plans for a fourth diagonal highway and for neighbourhood parks at intersections, 
Bibliography —Generat Laws (2 vols., St. Paul, 1911 and 1912) and other public docu 
ments; W. H. Winchell, ed., The Aborigines of Minnesota (Minn. Historical Society, 1913). 
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Population (1910) 1,797,114 (15.8% more than in 1900); whites constituted 43.7 % (in 
1900 41.3), and 43.2% were native-born whites. The proportion of negroes was 58.5 % 
in 1900 and 56.2% in r9ro (Indians and Asiatics 0.2% in 1900 and 0.1% in 1910). Den- 
sity 38.8 persq.m, The urban population (29 municipalities each with more than 2,500) 
was 11.5% of the total, compared with 7.7% (22 municipalities) in 1900, The 15 
municipalities of 5,000 or more were: Meridian, 23,285; Jackson, 21,262 (7,816 in 1900); 
Vicksburg, 20,814; Natchez, 11,791; Hattiesburg, 11,733 (4,175 in 1900); Greenville, 
9,610; Columbus, 8,988; Laurel, 8,465 (3,193 in 1900); Biloxi, 8,049; Yazoo, 6,796; Gulf- 
port, 6,386 (1,060 in 1900); McComb, 6,237; Greenwood, 5,836; Brookhaven, 5,293; 
Corinth, 5,020. 

Agriculture.—The acreage in farms increased from 18,240,736 to 18,557;,! between 

1900 rie ire and the tapered land in farms from 7594408 fo 73008 310; Bi i eae farm 
acreage felf from 82.6 to 67.6; and the value of farm property increased from $204,221,027 
to $426,314,634 ($254,002,289 land; $80,160,000 buildings; $16,905,312 implements; 75247 = 
033. domestic animals). Of the land area 62.5% was in farms. The average value of farm 
land per acre was $13.69. Farms were operated largely by tenants (181, 9 by tenants, 825 
by ma: and 92,066 by owners). in 1912 (preliminary estimates) the principal crops 
were: Indian corn, 56,840,000 bu. (3,106,000 A.); wheat, 96,000 bu. (8,000 A.); oats, 1,966,000 
bu. (113,000 A.); potatoes, 890,000 bu. (10,000 A.); hay, 297 000 tons (201,000 A.); cotton, 
1,109,000 bales (177 Ibs. per ‘A.); tice, 77,000 bu. (2,200 A.J. In 1909 (U.S, Census) the 
value of vegetables (excluding potatoes) was $5,868,275; of small fruits, $107,171; of orchard 
fruits, $1,325,506 {peaches and nectarines, $925,288); of figs, $107,609; of nuts, $90,855. On. 
January 1, 1912 tl were on farms 234,000 horses, 277,000 mules, 443,000 milch cows, 
566,000 other neat cattle, 214,000 sheep, and 1,577,000 swine. 
Phe pest of crayfish in the Houston clay lands, where crops of cotton and Indian corn 
have often been destroyed just after the plant appears, has been investigated by an agent of 
the Federal department of agriculture, and Poisoning them in their holes has proved the 
simplest and most effective way of ridding fields of them. Crayfish seriously weakened 
levees ‘and dikes also. The 1912 legislature passed elaborate acts in regard to drainage 
districts. In 1911 and 1912 the experiment station reported on scale insects, apple-growing, 
cotton experiments and cut-over lands. 

‘Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $1052.84. The value of clay products was 
$687,836, 83% more than in 1910. Sand and were valued at $286,206; and mineral 
waters (from & springs, including 6 resorts) at ‘being 71 % more than in 1910, 

ory gine 1904 wang in of = i mo ae rosa. 1529 
to 2,598, a it EONS en in manufacturing from 42, 690 wage-earners) 
to $6,761 (50,384 ‘wegeearnen)): ‘the capital invested from $50,255,000 poy sai ort and 

1 See EB. B. xviii, 599 et seg. 
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the value of products from $5 Sas oe 33:718,000 in 1899) to $80,555,000. Of the total, 


lumber and Stonber. cones BS. 1% 1+793,000); sore ven four-hiths of the total en 

was ine. In the manufacture of turpentine and rosin ($1,474, f less than 

in te ie aie ranked 4th; in the indiestore of © so ros (Oi aes es (hie,966 000), 

value of railway car repairs was COREA grees $3,102,000, more, than 

twice that of 1899; fertilisers, arinding the prodact ($616,000) ot cottonseed oil mills,— 

$2, 125: 000, more than thrice that of 1 had a product of $4,237,500, princi- 

‘cottonsted oil and fertilisers; J: , $3,113,000; Vicksburg, $2, 229,380; fatties- 
$1,250,900; Natchez, $1,11: 000, 

np tiamegee Railway ‘mileage, January 1, 1012, 4,402.08. ederal govern: 


ment by acts of 1911 and 1912 has sosared a 23-ft. basio and channel at Toutes 

Legistation—A special session of the legislature was held in 1911 (from Nov. ret to 
xgth) and the regular session in 1912 from January 2nd to March r6th. It submitted 
to the people, for approval in November 1912, constitutional amendments allowing a 
verdict in civil suits from nine jurors; and providing for the initiative and referendum, 
Each of these failed to get the necessary majority of all votes cast at the election, though 
28,964 votes were cast for and only 14,255 against the former, and 25,153 for and only 
13,383 against the latter. A bribery immunity act of 1911 was repealed in rorz. For 
@ monument on the capitol grounds to the Mississippi women of the Confederacy $7,500 
was voted and the cornerstone was laid on June 3, 1912. 

By an act of 1912 cities may adopt the commission form of government (with a charter 

widing for the recall and iniative) at an election held after a 10% petition therefor. 
Rhter ai ars under.commission government, any city may vote to abandon its chareer 
Gulfport fad adopied x ‘comminion chacter bn mber 12, 1911; in effect Januar 
1913; and ries le on August i’ 1910. Charleston, Jackson’ (September 24; in 
Qamary, 6, 1913) and Meridian (May 9; in effect rage 6, 1913) also adopted fe in 1912. 

icksburg amended its charter (July ion; 4 a8 cffect January 14, 1913) so that it has a 

commission government in all but name. ur law applying to factories making 
cotton, wool or other fabrics, and to ane and establishments where children are 
employed indoors at work injurious to health or in operating dangerous machinery, and 
not applying to fruit canneries, prohibits the Suployment of aay gal under tg or any boy 
under 12 and for more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a week, or between 7 P.M. and 6 A.M.; 
or any boy bade: 16 of any git! under 11 No child under 16 may be employed without 
the consent of his guardian. Ten hours a day, except in cases of emergency, was made 
the maximum for employees in manufacturing ‘or repairing establishments. 

Reilway corporations were made liable for damage from fire set by sparks from loco- 
motives, and are ‘permitted to have an insurable interest in property on the route. The state 
board of health was ordered to establish a bureau of vital statistics, which was in operation 
in 1912. Tips in hotels, Zestaurents, dining and other cars are forbidden; the penalty is not 
to exceed $100, and copies of the act are to be posted in cars and eating places. 

‘Finance.—The state tax for 1912 and 1913 was 6 mills. The proportion for annual 
sparen chi aon different state bonds ponds bonds and for 2 Chickasaw school af fund amounted to 

$119,025, and $610,500 for 1912 and $6r ot 1913 was appropriated to repay mo! 
borrowed for the state by the governor. fhe special session of Te T91t was devoted aicek 
entirely to appropriations. Many Wiad? those on sleeping and palace 
cars and on railways were it ines a and ce Syuipment companies were taxed 3% 
on ther gross earnings An inncene tax of § mills on all incoctes {that is, gross profits) in 
ncess of $2,500 8 year was levied. New permanent factories of certain classes established 
before 1918 ‘were exempted fa tax for § years. The highest contract rate of interest was 
made 8% instead of 10%. The biennial report of che sceamizer for the year euiiiog October 
1, 1912 shows cash on band October ath $572: 7. The receipts were $4,179,283; 
and the expenditures $4,500,331, leaving a e treasury, $250,999. 
aeneesion. .—A normal school, authored in 7910, was established in torr at Hatties 
¢ legislature in 1912 voted $1,500 a year for each county agricultural high schoo! 
#00 fora joist eho: the special enon ‘of 1911 authorised municipalities to issue 
ati for agricultural high schoo ‘etter ahd tier secret socetien were abolished 
and prohibited i in 1912 at the Unive of Mints i. governor and the state super- 
intendent of education were miade members of thet board of trustees of the higher 
educational institutions of the state Gas Lalit of 1910 had forbidden the presence on this board 
of.ary, state lfeoars or Nepialatoes): other are to be chosen by the governor. The 
General Education Boa: given $25,000) in October 1912 gave $100,- 
900 to Mit Colle (1826; ety at previ ven 

Ta 1910, of tion 10 years and over, 22.4% was illiterate (32% in re 

phiges 5.3% (3 %i in 3909); negroes, 35.6% (49.1% in 3900). Maier the seco yo m= nd 
ntker Of 1912 the eckool population was 737, negroes); length of tl 
ool year, 6 months; the total revenue for FE atts about $2,500.00, 
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Charitable Instituions.—A law of 1912 requires that poor and needy persons be admitted 
for treatment in any “charity” hospital supported by the state. appropriations 
were $450,000 annually for Confederate veterans and their widows, and $98,000 biennially 
for the Confederate veterans’ home at Beauvoir. 

History.—The chief political issue in r9r1 and r9x2 was the United States senator- 
ship. After a deadlock lasting seven weeks, Le Roy Percy (b, 1861) was elected, Febru- 
ary 22, 1910, to serve the unexpired term (ending March 4, 1913) of Anselm Joseph 
McLaurin (1848-1909; governor, 1896-1900; senator, 1901 to his death). State senator 
‘Theodore G. Bilbo (clected lieutenant-governor in rg11) testified that he had changed 
his vote from Percy’s opponent, James Kimble Vardaman (b. 1861; governor in 1904-08) 
to Percy for money paid him by L. C. Dulaney, another state senator, who was indicted 
for bribery. Percy urged a thorough investigation, and the case broke down complete- 
ly; apparently the notes that Bilbo claimed he had been bribed with came from a local 
bank after the date of the supposed bribery. ‘The state senate exonerated Percy and 
his campaign managers and came within one vote (two-thirds vote necessary) of expel- 
ling Bilbo. But in the primaries, August 1, r91z, Vardaman’s candidacy for the senate 
was successful.! The legislature elected on the senatorial issue asked (March 5, 1912) 
for the resignation of Percy, who had offered at the time of the bribery charge to refer 
his claims to the voters of the state, who had received only 21,500 votes out of a total 
of 132,400 at the August primary, end who was therefore considered discredited by 
Vardaman’s followers. Percy had promised, immediately after the August 19rr pri- 
maries, to resign in January 1912 unless in self-defence he was forced to keep his seat by 
continued attacks upon him; and he refused to retire (March 9, 1912). Vardaman’s 
accession to the United States Senate was deprecated by many because as governor he 
had indulged {n much severe criticism of negroes. In November 1911 a suit in chancery 
was brought against Vardaman for the restitution of public moneys, but the suit was dis- 
missed, March 2, 1912, after an investigation by the legislature. Earl L. Brewer, 
governor for 1912-16,—elected without opposition,—is a Democrat, and the legislature 
and the congressional delegation (8 as before) are Democratic. The Republican state 
convention split and chose rival delegations, one for Taft and ongfor Roosevelt, but 
the former was seated and many contests were withdrawn at the last moment, In the 
presidential campaign the state primary elections were for Underwood and in November 
the vote was overwhelmingly large for Woodrow Wilson, who received 57,164 votes to 
3,627 for Roosevelt, 1,511 for Taft and 2,017 for Debs (978 in 1908). 

There were several lynchings in the state in 1911-12: of a negro for murder at Rock- 
port (March 25, 1911); 2 negroes for attempting to poison a family at Louisville (May 
sth); @ negro accused of murder at Chunky (June 16th); one for murderous assault 
on a white man at Lockhart (Nov. 7th); one at Sucarnoochee (Jan. 15, 1912) for murder; 
one at Starkville (Feb. 14th) for rape; one at Greenville (May 7th) for the same offence; 
and another on the same day at Macon for murder. A negro was killed in a gambling 
raid at Gunnison (Feb. 15, 1911) and a race war for a time seemed imminent. 

‘The state suffered from floods in the spring of 1912. A dike at Greenville burst April 
t2th and about 1,300 sq. m. in the lower Yazoo district was inundated. 

There was a serious strike centering in the state on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad. A federation of railway employees in June 19rt demanded recognition, not 
merely in Mississippi, from the “Harriman” lines. Of the 9 unions included in the 
federation, 7 had contracts which called for 30 days’ notice before action on change in 
relations; the officials of the railway, on this ground refused to recognise the federation. 
The men went out, September 25, torz, and there was viclence at Vicksburg and Mc- 
Comb City, when new men tried to work, so that the militia had to be called out. No 
settlement of the strike was made in 1911 or 1912. 

The state supreme court on December 10, 1912 ruled that the “Jim Crow” law 
(for separate cars for negroes) ies to through sleeping cars as well as day coaches. 

1 The other senator from Mi: i is John Sharp Williams (b, 1894; sentative in 
Congress 1893-1909; minority leader 1 : ). He succeeded Ge Totty, Hernando de 
Soto Money (1839-1912), senator from 1Boy to 1911, who died on September 18, 1912. 
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MISSOURI* 

Population (1910) 3,293,335 (6% more than in 1900). Negroes made up 4.8% 
(5.2% in 1900); native whites 88.2% (87.9% in 1900), and foreign-born whites 6.9% 
(unchanged). Density to the #q. m. 47-9 (3,262.8 in St. Louis). The urban popula- 
tion (in 62 municipalities of 2,500 or more) made up 42.5% of the total {in 1900, so 
cities made up 36.3%); there was a decrease from 53.7 to 46.6% in the purely rural 
population, There were 27 municipalities of 5,000 or over, as follows: St. Louis, 
687,029 (575,238 in 1900); Kansas City, 248,381 (163,752 in 1900); St. Joseph, 77,403; 
Springfield, 35,201; Joplin, 32,073; Hannibal, 18,341; Sedalia, 17,822; Jefferson City, 
11,850; Webb City, 11,817; Moberly, 10,923; Independence, 9,859; Columbia, 9,662; 
Carthage, 9,483; St. Charles, 9,437; Cape Girardeau, 8,475; Wellston, 7,312; Nevada, 
7,176; Webster Groves, 7,080 (1,895 in 1900); Poplar Bluff, 6,916; Kirksville, 6,347; 
Chillicothe, 6,265; Mexico, s,939; Brookfield, 5,749; Trenton, 5,656; Lexington, 5,247; 
Fulton, 5,228; Flat River, 5,112. 

Agriculture. —The ac in farms increased from 33,997,873 to 34,591,248 between 
1900 and 1910; the improved land in farms from 22,900,043 to 24,581,186; the average farm 

from 119.3 to 124.8; and the value of farm property from 1,033;121,897 to §2,052,- 


(81,445,982, fand, § 270,221,997 buildings, $50,873,994 implements, and §285,839,- 
jomartit etmek)’ Of the tend 2ee 78.6% wae in fetae Wipe cuerage value cf face 





tnd per rey was $41, ‘io, Ore were: largely by owners (192,285 by owners, 2,001 
by snnance and 82,958 by tenants), ln 1912 liminary stints) & incipal crops 
were: Indian corn, 243,904,000 bu. (7,622,000 of wire, 23,7; 1,900,000 A.); 
oats, 37,125,000 bu. (1,125,000 A.}; vies ey, apore oF ju. (6,000 A,, ae seit bu. (15,000 
A); ents oo AS ‘bu. 2,000 fra potatoes, Si go be. {55,009 000 A.. ia Mero ey . 
tons (3,187,000 A.); cottan, 59, tobacco, 6,000,000 ; 

Haxseed, 7 ou.e way the value of vegetables (excluding 


72,000 bu. (12,000 8) . poo Pa 1909 909 (01.8 
tatoes) was $8,268,281; of small fruits, $1,761,409; of orchard fruits, $6,582,578 (apples, 
Fi Sad S Sas peaches and nectarines, $1, 110.550). ‘On January 1, 1912 ‘there were on 
jOTBES, 333,000 mules, 822,000 milch cows, 1,504,000 other neat cattle 1,755, 
Sand 1,000 swine. In 1912 the > agricultural experiment station pursued various 
stud ies of 1 in corn and of he lera, continued its rotation experiments conducted 
for more than twen€} years on the same field. With the Federal department of agriculture 
it oo perates in investigations of farm management. ets sg 
ineral Products.— ye, Torr, atest importance, were: 
lead 182,207 tons (#16.398,630) being ue cr total aout in 1911 of the Central 
States; and zinc 127,540 tons $144599.560), Rone tha 2 from aay other state. About five- 
sixths of the lead comes from ‘Missour! and < altnost all the zinc from the 
S, W. part of the state. From the lead ores of S.E, Missouri there was recovered 49,100 oz. 
of ave, .{$26:500)3 and 640,411 Ibs. of ($80,051; nearly seven times as much as in 
1970) coal mined in 1911 was 3, 7408 $6,431,066). Clay most: 
afl brick ind a were valued at $6,274,; and sand and gravel at $1,042,67. ig the 
atate 4th. Mineral waters, bottl ad 24 springs, were valued at $86,; a4 e he valve of 
natural gas was only | $10,496 and that of barytes—of which more is found here than in any 
other state—$81,. In 1911 new Healy ee ‘of tripoli were found at Stella, about 25 m. 
of Seneca, ‘where had 
Manufactures—In 1904-09 the "qumber of establishments increased from 6,464 to 
8,375; the number of persons engaged in manufacturing from 156,585 (133.167 wage-earners) 
to 185,705 (152,993 wage-earners); the capital from 379. 969:000, to $444,343,000; and the 
value of lucts from $439,549,000 to SS7q11H 000, © most important industry was 
Banghterlng and meat-packing ($79,581,000). In the manufacture of boots and shoes 
Missouri ranked 2nd (qth in agai | eee in 1899) with a Brodict of $48:751) ooo. Other 
ial machanins ‘eps liar ‘$25 7.000; lumber , 423,26 
B, $29,651,000; It liquors, }7,000; luml a 3,261,000; men "s 
‘and’ machine-chop products, $19.9" 15,000; roasting and 
fee and mf Tignes: railway car construction, 9.812. 000; carriages and 
ee Pe ee egg 
among the cities Vf the Ur ‘Union Other mamufactu: fan City, $54,705,000; 
joseph, $17,626,000; Hannibal, $6,195,000; Ji mn City, $5,446,000; ringheld, 
Sy gin Jo ins $4,136,000 (chiefly lead-smelting); Sedalia, $2,333,000; Moberly, $1,984,- 
and Wel 1, $777,000. 
eas spordation oT tailway mileage, on January 1, 1932, 8,221.17. 
See E. B. xviii, 6q7 ef seg. 
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Government.—The legislature met January 4 to March 20, 1911. On February sth 
the state capitol building (built 1838) was struck by lightning and burned. At a special 
election the people on August 1st voted (144,644 to 45,468) an issue of $3,500,000 in 
13 year bonds to rebuild the capitolon nearly thesamesite. Tracy, Swartwout & Litch- 
field of New York were chosen architects on October 7, 1912. 

‘The following constitutional amendments were submitted by the legislature for 
vote hy the people in November 1912; to provide that free public education must be 
furnished for children between 6 and 20, and that it may be furnished for children be- 
tween 5 and 6 and for those over 20—defeated, 367,032 votes to 207,298; two amend- 
ments changing municipal limits of indebtedness, both defeated; one to change the quali- 
fications for electors by omitting the clause in the constitution of 1875 which permitted 
males of foreign birth to vote if they had declared intention of becoming citizens of the 
United States,—defeated 378,263 to 172,140; and one empowering the legislature to 
provide for registration of voters in St. Louis county (defeated, 385,698 to 151,694). 
Four constitutional amendments proposed by initiative were defeated; one changing 
the tax system so that land and franchises only would be taxable after 1919 (508,137 
votes to 86,647); one substituting a tax commission, appointed by the governor, for the 
state board of equalisation (475,151 to 96,911); one revising the election and registration 
law (348,495 to 197,643); and for a one mill tax for schools (401,843 to 154,952). 


‘The legislature ratified on March 16th the proposed amendment to the Federal, Consti- 
tution providing for an income tax. a _ 

The supreme court was authorised to appoint four commissioners to assist it in preparing 
statements of fact and opinions, and to sit with it when required, Ballots for primary 
elections are no longer to have names arranged alphabetically, but in rotation in different 
districts, so that the advantage of position on the bailot will not be everywhere the same. 

In factory, mechanical or mercantile establishments, including laundries and workshops, 
no woman is allowed (or ‘‘suffered") to work more than 9 hours a day or 54 hours a week. 
The working day for children under 16 is limited to 8 hours (not between 7 P.M, and 7 A.M.), 
and a working week to 48 hours, Children under 15 may be engaged only in agricultural 
and domestic service. Boys under 10 and under 16 are not allowed to sel! on streets 
or in public s. The act strikes out the previous exemption of children from school 
attendance if it is shown that a child's labour is absolutely necessary for the family support. 

Express companies are required fe post echedules of tariffs and are placed ‘under the 
eupervigion of the board of railroad warehouse commissioners, which also fixes railway 
passenger rates, The liability of common carriers way not be fimited by contract. The state 
anti-trust law was ypheld, April 1, 1912, by the U.S. Supreme Court, in an appeal on the ous- 
ter of the Standard Oil Company and Republic Oil Company. In November 1912 there was 
tn ouster against the International Harvester Company. - ‘The adulteration and taisbeand- 
ing of foods was forbidden and provisions were made for the sanitation of bakeries, canner 
ies, packing houses and other establishments producing f False statements tending 
to injure bank, trust or guaranty companies are punishable by a fine of $1,000, imprisonment 
in the county jail for one year or les¢, or by both. The law permitting third clase cities 
and special charter cities to erect and own public utility plants was extended to include 
fourth class cities and towns and villages under special charter with a population less than 30,- 
000. The legistature of 1911 appropriated $5,000 for a monument to General Sterling Price in 
Price Memorial Park, Keytesville, and $1,000 for a marker at the birthplace, Florida, of 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) and $10,000 for a monument to him in Riverview Park, 
Hannibal;! for this monument Frederick C. Hibbard of Chi was chosen aa sculptor. 
‘The contract for the latter monument calls for its completion June 1, 1913 the 
former is expected to be completed during the summer. 

In St. Louis an ordinance of March 27, 1911 created a city Plan commission, succeeding 
the (unofficial) city plan association, which was the outgrowth of a committee of the Civic 
League of St.Louis, In 1912 the commission reported favourably on a central traffic-parkwa 
to be built by the city after condemnation of blocks bounded by Market, Chestnutand Twellt 
streets and Jefferson Avenue; it began work on a report on the river front. St.Louis in Novem- 
ber 1912 adopted a charter amendment (62,359 to 41,243) for initiative and referendum. 
In torr the city established a municipal reference " ‘ 

In Kansas City the board of public welfare has a research bureau which hes charge of the 
charities registration bureau, the charities endorsement department, and of the sociological 
library and museum. It has published a Report on Housing Conditions. 


‘Finance—In roti a paragraph on the incorporation of mortgage loan companies to. be 
under the supervision of the Bank Commissioner was added fo the law im regard to beaking 
1 His early home was presented to the city of Hannibal, May 15, 1912. 
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companies. The balance in the treasury on January 1, 1911 was $1,829,546; receij 
the calendar year, $7,598,067; diaborsements, $7,586 903; and balance on peared 
$2,0; s20p8.712, Th cbt was are capitol building bonds and $4,398, 839 echo! 


eee oe ‘public achools the ppropriated one-third of the ordinary 
ba revenue paid i vos the treasury foe the fra fie I, 1910-] tne 95, sotgiaod for her 
lucation for 1911 an 2912, 52, more tl from a. fic 

schigol are to be carried to achool Ree tthe boatd of distor inthe distsict a Poards 
eter ereieie gamers pus eee {that is St. Josep hand Kan- 
sas City) may érect abe art galleries, museums and auditoriums, even though 
these are not used ‘hool purposes. ‘School districts may issue bonds to erect 
library buil 3 bie equa for teachers’ certificates were raised in 1911. In 
October 1982 the General Education Board gave $75,000 to Central College at Lafayette. 

In 1912 the total population of school age was 959,623; the total enrollment 696,898; the 





aver daily attendance 488,61 the = average length ofthe schoo term 155.4 days; total 
school’ zaventie, $17,101,000, inditures, $14,200,000 
cent of literacy i in Igtoof lation | 10 and over was 43 (6-4n 1900). 
Institutions — convicts, by a law of r911, is not 


to te tet, franc or sold; convicts are allowed co to work in the binding twine t and in 
manufacturing for state institutions supplies, which are not to be purchased elsewhere ii it 
in possible for convict labour to supply them. A law of 1911 allows counties with a popula- 

tion of 290,000 to 500,000 (Jackson county, including Kansas City, was the only one in ‘thi 
lass) » wiih have a juvenile court, to appropriate not more than §12,000 a year for the su 

hers (of children under 14), who are widows or whose husbands are prisoners a1 te 

Soma atherwise have to work away from their children, Cities of 500,000 or more (St, Louis 
aaly $1 3500) ‘aiay create w board cf children’s fians to manage public institutions of 
the city for delinquent, dependent or defective pa es courts for children under 
17 were established in counties with a population of 50,000 or more. Tuberculosis hospitals 
are to be established in special districts called rep Salons Hospital Districts.” In June, 
1911, two tuberculosis hospitals (for men and for women) were opened at the State Hospital 
at Nevada; in June, 1912, one was opened at Fulton. Buchanan county voted for a hospital 
in November, 1912; and in the same month in Kansas City, in accordance with an appropria- 
tion of $§0,000 made in I911, a site was chosen for a city hospital, 

History.—The legislature, being strongly Democratic, chose (Jan. 18, rox1) the 
nominee of the Democratic primaries (over David R. Francis), James A. Reed (b. 1861; 
Reform Democratic mayor of Kansas City 1900-04) as United States senator to succeed 
William Warner (b. 1840; Republican; representative in Congress 1885-89), whose 
term expired Merch 4, Tort. Herbert Spencer Hadley (b. 1872), Republican, governor 
in sn ter was at one time suggested as a “ compromise ” Republican candidate for 

yi In the National Republican convention* he was considered the ablest 

i fairest of the speakers for Roosevelt, but eventually he refused to join the new 
Progressive party, definitely announced himself for Taft (Oct. 3, 1912), and, after the 
death of Sherman, was the choice of most of the Republican National committeemen to 
succeed him on the Taft ticket for vice-president. In the contest for governor the 
Republicans in the state nominated John C. McKinley, licutenant-governor in 1905-09, 
whose suggestion in the party platform to use convict labour in printing school books 
roused the opposition of labour unions and publishers; but he was defeated by Elliott 
W. Major (b. 1864), Democrat, attorney-general of the state in 1909-13. Majar re- 
ceived more votes than McKinley (Rep.) and A. D. Nortoni (Prog.} together, while 
McKinley received ubout twice as many votes as Nortoni (Major, 337,019; McKinley, 
217,819; Nortoni, 109,146). The entire Democratic state ticket was elected—an un- 
usual thing in the state, where Hadley had some Democratic administrative officers and 
& Democratic majority in the legislature and Folk was the only Democrat on the state 
ticket. elected i in 1904. The next legislature will be composed of 25 Democrats and 9 
Rep: in the senate and 113 Democrats, 28 Republicans and 1 Progressive in the 
house. were no Progressive candidates for Congress and the delegation of 16 
will have 14 Demonrats and 2 Republicans (in 6and Congress, 3 Republicans, all from 
1 Hadley’ leceph Ik (b. 1869), Democrat, was 
sidered @. poss Democratic re ha EEO (eos. tor a} fa baweur of 


wian, Champ 
tt delegates for Roosevelt ted by the National Convention after contests. 
Fai ee Nero atl by he Naso Coven ates oe 
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St. Louin). Woodrow Wilson carried the state with 330,746 votes to 207,821 for Taft 
124,371 for Roosevelt, and 28,466 for Debs (15,43t im 1908). 

In 1ptx there were two lynchings in the state on the same day (Ort. 17th) at Caruth- 
ersville, where a negro suspected of robbery and one accused of an assgult were taken 
from jail and shot. 

‘The state suffered greatly from the terrible flood of the Mississipp! and Missouri 
rivers, About 7oo sq. m. in the Upper St, Francis Basin were inundated and New 
Madrid was entirely cut off in April ror2. 

Ta St. Louis a joint committee on public morals, representing 30 organisations, 
recommended late in 1912 after an exhaustive investigation the creation of a permanent 
commission to fight the social evil. In November 1912 charter amendments for initiative 
and referendum were adopted, but emendments for 2 bond issue for a free bridge and 
for an increase in salary of members of the municipal assembly were defeated. The 
League of Missouri Municipalities at its sth annual convention (December 17, 1912) 
at St. Louis adopted resolutions favouring the calling of a convention to revise the state 
constitution. ‘ 

Bibliography.—Laws (Jefferson City, 1911 ficial 11-12; 
Minourt Keb Book for 100 (Bass, Late Sectea Miceert Hesereat Sovdy of 3 Lan 
Collections, vol. iti, No. 4 (1912); J. D. Elliff, Missouri (New York, 1911). 


MONTANA! 

Population (1910) 376,053 (54.5% more than in rg0c). Indians and Asiatics con- 
stituted 3.6% (6.4% in 1900), native whites of native parentage 43.1 % (38.2% in 1900). 
Density 2.6 to asq. m. The population was 55.2% rural (in rg0o, 58.8%). In 1910 
there were 14 cities and towns (with 35.5% of the total) having over 2,500 inhabitants 
each, as follows: Butte, 39,165; Great Falls, 13,948; Missoula, 12,869 (4,366 in r900); 
Helena, 12,515; Anaconda, 10,134; Billings, 10,031 (3,221 in 1900); Kalispell, 5,549; 
Livingston, 5,359; Bozeman, 5,107; Red Lodge, 4,860; Miles City, 4,697; Havre (town), 
3,624 (1,033 in 1900); Lewistown, 2 2,992; and Deer Lodge, 2,570. 

griculture.—The acreage in farms increased from 8, to 1, 603 bet 1 
and pc and the Heed in farms from 1735790 105.6403 303 See ace terra pas 
age fell from 885.9 to 516.7 and the value of farm property incret coos Home $110,225,423 to 
$347, 828,770 ($26,771,302 land; $24 854,628 buildings; $10,539,653 implements; $85,663,187 

domestic animals), Of the land area 14.5% was in farms im 1910. The average value of 
farm land per acre was $16.74. Farms were operated | ly by owners (23 365 by owners, 
503 by managers, and 2,344’ by ¢enante). In 191 (preliminary extimates) the pat 
Grops were: Indian corm, 012,000 bu. (24,000 A.); wheat, 19,346,000 bu. (803,000 ove BY oats, 
22,848,000 bu. (476,000 A.); barley, 1,424,000 bu. (39,000 A.); rye, 235,000 bu. (10,000 A.); 
potsings 6, 205 000 bu. (37,000 A.); hay, 1,216,000 tons (640,000 A.) and flaxseed 5,520,000 





In 1909 (U.S. Census) ‘the value of vegetables other than potatoes was 
$o28 pe rot flowers and plants, $104,601; of nursery products $174,427; of small fruits, 
$26,g80r of orchard fruits, $609,078. On January 1, 191% there were on farms 347,000 horses, 
4,000 mules, 91,000 milch cows, 732,000 other neat. cattle, 5,011,000 sheep, and 143,000 swine, 

Tn 1999 about one-third of t t tasms of the slate were irrigated (two-thirds in 1889) and 
dry-farming was used largely in Cascade, Chouteau, and Fergus counties To r910 the total 
cost of irrigation had been $22,970,958, and the estimated final cost of exis 

2 fo7.4s,_ Ot hay and forage cope 38 was iigate: of eats nro ind ee 
y the Bedera ae the Hunt xy (Yellowstone county) and the Lower 
(Dawson county) wore iy covapleted in 191t—12 and irrigat ed rempective 
acres (sugar beets, cereals allt) and 21,800 vo aol the in Necth Dakota onan: the 
Milk River, 15. 5% completed, i irrigated 3,000 acres, an ‘and the Sun jun River, 9%, with 7,170 acres, 
‘The Flathead broject i in bee} was 15% Poms Porcupine unit of the Fort Peck 
project was practical Bice edi the Two Medicine unit was 
73% completed, the Pee pate nat aa 25% and the Piegan unit 83.5%, 

‘The US. department of agriculture in mw ‘&n experimental farm on the Hunt- 
ley reclamation project; the bureau of entomology has worked successfully to control the 
bark-beetle pest near Columbia Falls; and thie bureau, the biological survey and the state 
agricultural experiment station in 1911-12 studied the origin of the apotted fever, no danger 


House, on the recommendation Goly | aia ‘of the Committee of Elections, becansé he 
spent t $13,000 i in hia campaign, $662 being the maximum under the state law. : 
‘ili, ‘752 08 seq. 
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ous fo domestic catile and to man in the Bitterroot Valley, and discovered that the tick which 
carries it infests most frequently the ground squirrel (Ctlellus columbanes), which is besides 
a pest in the grain fields. The state has 1 dexspusteation dry farms and two sub-stations 
for dry-farm work and one horticultural su! i A state board of poultry husbandry 
was established in 1931. For 1912 the legislature aj lated $22,500 for the experiment 
station and $20,000 for dry land farm demonstration work. 

Fs Products.—Total value, t91t. §53.454.926. In copper the state ranked 2nd to 
Arizona, with 271,814,491 Ibe. Second in i ince were silver (12,163,900 oz.) and gold 
(76,554 0z.), ther valued at $10,218,200. The output of zinc was 22,115 tons (40% 
more than in 1910), of lead 2,499 tons (more than double that of 1909), and of coal 2,976 358 
tons ($5,342.16! ‘New deposits of phosphate rock were found ie 1913 in the S.W part 
of the state. | Graphite pi ry near Dillon, Graphite county, was being developed. 

Manufacteres,—From 1: to 1909 the number of establishments increased from 395 to 
677; wage-earners from 9,854 to 11,655; invested capital from $38,225,000 to $44,588 000 
and value of products from $52,745,000 to $73,272,000. The principal manufactures were- 
copper smelting end refining products (not valued separately); lumber and timber, $6,334,000 
(202.9% more than in 1 ; car construction and repairs steam railway companies 

2,811,000; malt liquors, $2,440,000; flour and grist-milling products, $2,175,000; and slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing products, $2,054,000. The largest manufacturing centres were 
Butte, $2,464,000; Great Falls, with large copper smelters; Helena, $1,303,000, Billings 
$1,243,000; and Miscoula, $1,174,000. j oe tp aie 

Yansportation.— Railway mileage January 1, 1912, 4,360.72. Hauser ama across 
the Missouri 18 m. below Helena, was completed May 25, 1913. 


Legislation—The rath regular session of the legislature was held from January 2 to 
March 2, 1911. ‘The proposed 16th amendment to the Federal Constitution providing 
for a Federal income tax was ratified on January 31. The legislature memorialised 
Congress for a constitutional convention which should recommend an anti-polygamy 
clause in the Federal Constitution; urged an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
providing for the direct election of United States senators, and asked for the opening to 
settlers of the Crow Indian Reservation and for the segregation of agricultural lands in 
national forest reserves, The Oregon pian of direct vote for United States senators 
and for pledging state legislators for the choice of senators was adopted. The legislature 
ceded to the United States Glacier National Park; created the county of Musselshell 
from parts of Fergus, Meagher and Yellowstone counties, making Roundup the tem- 
porary county-seat, and established a fish hatchery (partly built in 1912) near Somers, 
Flathead county. An elaborate law for the registration of voters was passed. 


The use of the “third ” or of torture in obtaining confessions from prisoners was 
forbidden. Common councils of first or second class cities must (others may) provide free 
ies bureaus. Eight hours was made a working day except in emergency for men in 





un und mines or tunnels. A new coal mining code the requirements and in- 
ct of coal jnspectors: and included provisions for safe-guarding the lives and 
health of miners. At the October 1911 term the state supreme court declared unconstitu- 
tional the coal-miners’ compensation act passed by the legislature of 1 The liability of 
railways for the death of their employees was increased; contributory negligence is no longer 
a bar to recovery but damages may be diminished therefor; there is no assumption of risk 
if the accident happens through the negligence of an employee or of a fellow employee, and 
ability may not be avoided by contract. The benef the bureau of child and animal 
protection was authorised to appoint a deputy for each of the six more important cities, 

The penalty for the white slave traffic was made imprisonment from 2 to 20 years in the 
state prison, or a fine of $1,000 to $5,000, or both imprisonment and fine. A statute forbids 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors on passenger trains except in buffet, sleeping and dimng 
cars. No city or county may issue more than one licence for every 500 inhabitants except that 
two saloons may be licensed in any city or town. In unincory ited cities or towns saloons 
are not to be open between 1 AM. and6a.u. A statute forbids the sale and manufacture of 
adulterated fungicides and insecticides and all misbranded or adulterated food and drugs and 

lates the of dairy products. _ The offices of state fire marshal and state sealer of 


their pupils in the danger of fire, and a state text book was authorised for this purpose. Cities 
may the commision form of government (with provisions for recal), for referendum 
and initiative, for nomination by petition and for strict civil service regulation), at an election 
after a petition by 25% of the electors. Missoula adopted the commission plan May 26; 
in effect July 37. tort. ‘On May 14, 1912 Polson ado} : in effect July 20th. 
Fisence.—For 1911 and tia there was a levy of 234 mills for general state purposes and 
of 3% mill for state sinking fund. A licence tax of §10c was levied on every sleeping car 
operated within the state. Unincorporated hanks must be examined by the state examiner, 
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and the commissioner of insurance may examine into the affairs of any insurance concern and 
if necessary publish the result of bis examination. On December f, 1911 the balance in the 
treacury was $923,081 and on November 30, 1912, $1,401,641 The receipts for the fiscal year 





were $4,046,691 and the expenditures 1131. The led debt was $200,000, and $75,000 
was med before January 1, 19t ‘were outstanding warrants for $507,897 at the 
close of the fiscal year. Capito! building bonds for $1,000,000 are a lien on state lands. 


Education.—Ia 191r wal and industrial training was made a part of the public schoo! 
cutriculum and school districts with a  Pepulation greater than 5,000 must (others may) 
establish one manual training school. A commission was appointed in 1911 to codify the 
school laws of the state. A law school was established (and opened in 1911) at the University 
of Montana and $5,000 was appro; fora biological station at the university; this was 
opened in the summer of 1912. of illiteracy in 1910 of the population 10 

ra. and over was 4.7 (6.1 in 1900). For the year ending August 31, 1912 the school popu- 
fation was 98,687, enrollment 68,335, average daily at! nce, 49,330, length of the school 


ir, 7 months, revenue for school $4,966,756, and expenditures, $3,519,933. 
yea giz, Edwin Boone Craighead (0, 1861), president of Tulane University of Louisiana 
since 1904, was chosen president of the University af Montana. 

Penal and Charitable Institutions.—By a law of 1911 district courts have jurisdiction as 
juvenile courts; county committees on juvenile improvement, appointed by the court, confer 
‘on juvenile cases, A state tuberculosis sanitarium—especially for miners’ consumption— 
was established, and also an institution at the state insane asylum at Warm Springs to cure 
persons “suffering from mental affliction caused by the use of drugs or intoxicants.” 


History.—There was a long legislative deadlock over the election of a United States 
senator to succeed Thomas Henry Carter,! Republican. The legislature was Demo- 
cratic on joint ballot (by 6 votes), but Carter’s political influence was so strong that he 
came near re-election. The deadlock was broken March 2 by the choice on the 7oth 
ballot of Henry L. Meyers (b. 1862), Democrat and district judge. In November 1912 
the state was carried by Woodrow Wilson, who received 28,230 votes to 18,404 for Taft 
(who had carried the Republican primaries in May), 22,448 for Roosevelt (who was 
supposed to be bitterly opposed by the Amalgamated Copper Company, a great influence 
in the state) and 10,828 for Debs (5,855 in 1908). The two congressmen elected are 
Democrats and the legislature, with a Democratic majority of 25, on January 14, 1913, 
elected Thomas James Walsh, Democrat, of Helena, United States senator to succeed 
Joseph Moore Dixon (b. 1867), who was the manager of the Progressive party’s campaign 
for the election of Roosevelt, and who received less votes in the November election 
than Judge H. C. Smith the Republican candidate. The whole Democratic state 
ticket was elected with Samuel V. Stewart as governor, receiving 25,375 votes to 22,809 
for Harry L. Wilson (Rep.) and 18,858 for Frank J. Edwards (Prog.) 

In Butte a socialist was elected mayor (1,834 plurality) and 5 (out of 16) councilmen 
of the same party were elected, April 3, 1911; and the Socialist mayor of Butte, Lewis 
J. Duncan, running for governor, received more votes than Debs. On the eve of election 
in November 1912 there was a riotous attack on the governor and on the Democratic 
candidate for governor after a Socialist demonstration. 

The Federal Supreme Court (Quong Wing ». Kirkendall; January 22, 1912) decided 
that on the grounds on which the test was brought there was no unconstitutionality in 
a law taxing hand laundries employing less than two women; the ground that the law 
was aimed at the Chinese was not urged, 

The confessed murderer of a woman was lynched at Forsyth, April 18, 1912. 


Bibliography. —Laws, Resolutions and Memorials (Helena, 1911); other official documents, 
notably Montana (sbid., 1912) issued by the Bureau of Agriculture, etc. 


NEBRASKA? 

Population (1910) 1,192,214; an increase of 11.8% since 1900. The foreign-born 
whites constituted 14.8% (16.6% in 1900), and the native whites 84.3% (82.5% in 
1900). Density 15.5 to the sq. m. The purely rural territory contained 53.5% (58.6% 

1 Carter was born in Scioto county, Ohio, October 30, 1854; died mber &, git. 
He was delegate from Montana Territory and then ntative in the Stet . 
1889-91, Commissioner of the (Federal) general land , 1891-92, and United States sen- 
ator 1895-1901 and 1905~13. 

4 See H. B. xix, 323 of seg. 
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in r900); the semi-urban 20.4% (27.7% in 1900); and the urban 26.5% (23.7% in 1900). 
In 1910 there were 13 incorporated places of 5,000 or more, as follows: Omaha, 124,096 
(202,555 in 1900); Lincoln, 43,973; South Omaha, 26,259; Grand Island, 10,326; Bea- 
trice, 9,356; Hastings, 9,338; Fremont, 8,718; York, 6,235; Kearney, 6,202; Norfolk, 
6,025; Nebraska City, 5,488; Fairbury, 5,294 (3,240 in 1900); Columbus, 5,014. 
A, -—The acreage in farms increased from 29,911,779 to 38,622,021 between 1: 
aod Papeete and the improved land i in farms from Ferree Eire en the average igen 
e from 246.1 to 297.8; and the value of farm ry from $747,950,057 to $2,079,818,- 
ba 614,539, 13 Gai + $198,807, 622 buildings; it? 249; rn fils lements; $72,328 fled 
Seats oto land ’area 78.6% was in farms. ‘The average value of fai 
er acre oe we niin ‘ee were operat eS Eee y owners (79,250 by owners, 
Ast by. tenants), Yn 1 1, farms s (255.950 acres; too,gor in’ Sot 
Blut snd’34, mh in Lincoln county) were ere irrigated, and he acreage which actual enterprises 
could irrigate was 429,225 and that which was included i in projects was 680,133. The largest 
irrigated crop acreages were: wild, salt or prairie a 37,019; alfalfa, 31,842; Indian corn, 
21,552; oats, 18,794; wheat, 9,0153 potatoes, 6.0773 34955 spe beets, 314 In 1912 
reliminary estimates) the principal crops were: Indian corn, 1 '2,616,000 bu. (7,609,000 
.);, wheat, 55,052,000 bu. (3,123,000 A.) cats, $5 ae bu. (2,275,000 "A)5 barley, 2,486,- 
‘o00'bu. (113,000 A:); rye, 880,000 bu. {55,000 A. Pea theat 1 18,000 bu. (1,000 A.); potatoes, 
440,000 bu. (118,000 A.); ha 15 52,000 f 150,000 A.) flaxseed, 19,000 bu. (2,000 A.), 
in 1909 (U.S. Census) the wale Ae tation (eablcilinig potatoes was ba,1 age: oF mast 
fruits, $159,169; of orchard fruits, Frogs 932,124 tapeien aL6ts, 768), On January 1, 1912 
there were on farms: 1,059,000 horses, 85,000 mul "613,000 mi ich cows, 2,002,000 other 
neat cattle, 382,000 sheep and 4,267,000 swine. 
In ‘November 1912 the North ‘latte seclamation Project (see E. B. xix, 327a) was 83% 
com lated, and in 1911 irrigated 74,300 acres, Partly’in Wyoming. 
ineral Products,—Total value, 1 Ho $1,316,11 Clay is the only mineral product of 
importance and in 1911 the value of cl lucts was $795,894. Limestone was valued at 
a1, and sand and gravel at nt $156, cas 
fanufactures.—From 1904 ed the number of establishments increased from 1,819 
to 2,500 and that of Persons 3 employ from 25,356 (20,260 wage-earners) to 31,966 (24) 38 
wage-eamers); capital invested from $80, 10:235,000 ‘to $99,901,000; and the value of the uct 
from $154,918 000 to $19,019,000, The principal manufactures were; slaughtering and 
meat-pac products, $92,305,000 00 46.4 of the the state's total, and ranking Nebraska 4th 
in. this ip aes flour and eesti ‘products, 817 8965 000; butter, cheese and condensed 
milk, $7,681,000 (130.9% more than a 1904), mostly butter; car construction and repairs 
steam-railway companies, $4,642,000; malt liquors, $3,335,000 (100.4% more than in 
1904); foundry and machine-shop products, $2,930,000; famber gn aod timber products, $2,021,- 
000. ‘The principal manulacturin ng cities w were: Omaha, $92+436,000, chiefly slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing {69% of the state's product); Omaha, $60,855,000; Lincoln, $7,010,- 
000; and Grand Island, $1,837,000. 
Transportation,—Railway mileage, on January 1, 1912, 6,223.17. 
Legislation.—The regular session of the legislature was held from January 3 to April 
6, toxz. It re-districted the state into 28 senatorial and 77 representative districts. 
‘The legislature submitted several constitutional amendments to popular vote in‘Novem- 
ber 1922: for initiative and referendum, both statutory and constitutional, which was 
adopted by 189,200 to 15,315 votes; changing the pay of members of the legislature to 
$600 a year (formerly $5 a day) and roc a mile for mileage, and providing that no bills 
shall be introduced after 20 days (formerly 40 days) of the 60-day session had elapsed, 
except on the recommendation of a message from the governor—adopted, 173,225 to 
26,355; creating a board of commissioners for state institutions—adopted, 174,939 to 
25,439; and for biennial instead of annual general elections—adopted 174,151 to 25,048. 
The legislature ratified the proposed income tax amendment to the Federal Constitution 
on February 11, 1911 and it sent a resolution to Congress asking for an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution pr8hibiting polygamy. An important primary law was enacted 
which provided a method of electing delegates to National Conventicns and a method 
of preferential voting for presidential and vice-presidential candidates. The governor 
was authorised té appoint a code commission to report a new code for 1913. The 12th 
7 October was lea legal holiday ‘as Columbus Day. 


+ Trainmen’s ‘working heute are limited to 16 in succession, to be followed by 10 hours eff; 
if any trainman is busy 16 hours not in succession, within a period of 24 hours, be must have 
# hours off before he is on duty again. Train dispatchers must work not more than 9 hours 
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any day. Acts were passed to protect workmen on buildings; and for the sanitation of fac- 
tories where eight or more workmen are employed; and em who do not comply with 
these acts are held to strict liability for injuries or death of employees. 

Ail jools are required to observe the first Friday in Novemfer as State Fire Day, and 
teachers must give at least 30 minutes in each acl month te instryction in the danger of 
fire. A hotel commission insures the comfort and protection of guests, and the lew ides 
for individual towels for all guests, for bed sheets 99 inches long, etc. The food, dryg and 
dairy commission was ised. It was made unlawful for minors under 18 to smoke 


reorganiae :, 
tobacco in any form. Houses of ill fame are declared a nuisance, and the act provides for the 
abatement thereof; on a permanent injunction for maintaining such a nuisance a tax of $300 
is assessed on the building and on the ground. Pandering is made punishable by impri 
ment in the county jail from six months to a year, by a fine of $1,000 or less, or by both; and 
a second offense by imprisonment from three to ten years in the penitentiary. “A wife's 
testimony is competent against her husband and marriage is not a pd ety 

Cities of 5,000 or more, under a constitutional amendment (adopted November §, totz 
by 164579 to 32,041) may frame their own charters, They may, by etatute, adopt com- 
mission torm iment, A special election is to be called on the petition of 25 % of the 
voters, but, if the commission plan is not adopted at this election, the proposal may not 
be re-submitted within two years. Omaha adopted commission government on September 
2, KOII S477 ‘to 2,291 votes—out of a voting ation of nearly 25,000); the first election 
was held May 7, 1912 and the commissioners ‘ook office on May 14th. Commission govern- 
ment was adopted by Beatrice, October 4, 1911, in effect April 8, 1912; Nebraska City, 
January 16, 1912, in effect April '8, 1912; and Lincoln, ‘April 19, 1912 (1,982 votes to 1,911), 
in effect May 1913. Grand Island voted against it, March 19, 1912. 

Frnance.—The state banking law was amended in 1911. The occupation tax for corpora- 
tions was revised, the tax to be $5 a year if the capital stock is $10,000 or less, and $200 if 
$2,000,000 or more. The organisation of trust companies in the state was authorised; the 
requisite capital is scaled to the population of the city in which the company is to do busi- 
ness; and specified security deposits must be made with the state auditor. On December 
1, Ig10 there was a balance of $601,290. The total receipts for the two years ending Novem 
ber 30, 1912 were $10,862,142 and the expenditures $10,890,122, leaving a balance of $573,310. 

lucation.—In 1911 the legislature a tiated $75,000 to enable all districts levying a 
maximum school tax to have a five-month school term. The method of instruction in t 
State School for the Deaf was changed to the oral or lip-reading method. A new school of 
agriculture was established and in 1911-12 was built at Curtis, Frontier county. So that the 
course in the medical college may be given entirely at Omaha (instead of two years at Lincoln 
and two years at Omaha) an appropriation of $100,000 was made for a laboratory building 
in Omaha. The legislature created a legislative reference bureau, including a special depart- 
ment on municipal affairs, to be affiliated with the department of political science and sociol- 

gy, and with the college of law of the State University. It is to give instruction and furnish 
facilities for training in legislative reference to students of the university. 

Inilliteracy, in 1910, of the Population 10yeare and over the percentage was 1.9 (2.3in 1900), 
ranking the state third from the lowest (Iowa, 1.7 %; Oregon, 1.89 %). 

For the year ending July 1912 the school population was 381,194; the enrollment, 285,220; 
the average daily attendance, 213,488; the average school year, 146 days; receipts for achools, 
frogger 720, and expenditures, $8,757,288. _ 

tharttable and Penal Inststutions.—The juvenile court law was amended in 1911 and a 
board of control for dependent and neglected children was created. A law for an indeter- 
minate sentence gives paroles to the charge of the state prison board. The 2nd of September, 
the birthday of gi Howard, is made a legal holiday in ail penal and reformatory institu: 
tions, and is to be called “Howard’s Day.” A state hospital for the indigent tuberculous was 
opened at Kearney in January 1912. In the state penitentiary a deputy warden was killed 
by a convict on February 11, 1912, and on March 14th the warden, a deputy and an usher 
were murdered by three escaping convicts, two of whom were killed resisting capture, In- 
vestigation showed that appropriations had been small, that the office of warden been a 
political gift, that prisoners’ credits had been exchanged for cash, and that there had been a 
regular trade in liquor, drags, etc. 


History—In ro11-12 the state had a Democratic legislature, but the governor, 
Chester H. Aldrich, and administrative officers were Republican. On January 17, 1911, 
as United States senator to succeed Elmer Jacob Burkett (b. 1867; Republican; repre- 
sentative in Congress, 1899-1905; U. S. senator, 1905-11), the legislature elected Gilbert 
Monell Hitchcock (b. 1859; Democrat; editor Omaha World-Herald; representafive in 
Congress 1903-05, 1907-11), whose father Phineas W. Hitchcock (1831-81) was senator 
from Nebraska in 1871-77; he was chosen by primary vote (Nov. r9r0) and some 
Republican legislators voted for him who were pledged to follow the primary choice. 

4 See a paper by Judge Lincoln Frost in the March 19, 1912 Nebraska State Journal. 
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In the Democratic party there was 9 split on the liquor question; a county option law, 
resembting that urged by William Jennings Bryan, was defeated in the state senate in 
February 1911, by 2 single vote. But in the state convention many party differences 
were glossed over and Mr. Bryan’s followers did not insist on an endorsement of him by 
the state platform? In the Republican convention the Taft followers, fearing an open 
declaration for LaFollette, did not force the issue of re-nominating Taft. In the pri- 
maries Clark received 21,027 votes to 14,289 for Wilson and 12,454 for Harmon; and 
Roosevelt, 46,795 to 16,785 for LaFollette and 13,341 for Taft. Governor Aldrich was 
one of the seven state governors who voiced the call for Roosevelt’s candidature, and 
the ‘state Republican primaries were carried by Roosevelt over Taft. Norris Brown 
(b, 1863; state attorney-general, 1994-06; U.S. senator 1907-13) was defeated for re~ 
nomination at the Republican primaries by a member of the more Progressive wing, 
George William Norris (b. 1861; representative in Congress, 1903-11), who received in 
November on the preferential vote for senator 126,022 votes to 11,946 for the Democratic 
nominee, Ashton C. Shallenberger (b. 1862; governor, 1909-11). Norris was chosen by 
the legislature, January 21,1913. Earlyin September the Progressives decided not to run 
aseparate state ticket,? but in spite of this governor Aldrich was defeated by the Demo- 
cratic nominee, John H. Moorehead, president of the state senate, who received 123,997 
votes to 114,075 for Aldrich, ‘The state senate will be Republican, the lower house 
Democratic; on joint ballot the Democrats will have a plurality of 5. The failure of the 
Republicans to “ split ” lost the Democrats two seats in Congress; the new delegation 
will be 3 Democrats and 3 Republicans,—that of 1911-12 was 5 Democrats and 1 
Republican. Woodrow Wilson carried the state with 109,008 votes to 54,216 for Taft, 
72,689 for Roosevelt, and 10,185 for Debs (in 1908, 1,524). 

There was one lynching in the state in r191z (June roth) at Valentine where a white 
bar eas killed after a quarrel with pulene over land 


ibliogra; ny Laas, Joint Resolutions, and Memorials ver lend righis- 1911); A, Watkins, ed., 
Cotetons of Nebraska State Historical Society (Lincoln, 1912). 
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Population (1910) 81,875, nearly double that of 1900, the greatest increase being 
359% in Nye county, the most recent rich ore district. Density 0.7 per sq.m. The 
Indian and Asiatic element decreased from 16.1% to 8.5% of the total. Negroes in- 
creased in number from 134 to 513. In roro the native whites constituted 68.7% 
(63.3% in 1900) of the total, and the foreign-born whites 22.1% (20.3% in 1900). The 
population in urban territory was 16.3%. The Jarger places were: Reno (city), 
10,867 (4,500 in. 1900); Goldfield (town), 4,838; Sparks (city), 2,300; Carson City, 
2,466; Virginia City, 2,244; Ely (city), 2,055. 

A ture.—Between id 1910 the in farms increased from 2,565,647 acres 
w» aagst- and the improved land infamy fam S7aogs fo Foa07, Ou Setage frm 
acreage decreased from site TF oe nook nal che jue of farm property increased from 
$573 3s to $60,399,365 té 95:27 6 509 land land; $4,332,740 buildings; $1,576,096 implements; 

19,213, 930 dom Somatic animals) land area 3.9 qs was in farmsin 1910. The av 

Ine of nd per acre was $12.99. Farms were ted largely by owners (2,175 ey 
‘omnes: 181 ae ‘managers and 333 by tenants). In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the principal 
crops were: Indian corn, 30,000 bu. (1,000 A.); wheat, 1,137,000 bu. (39,000 A.); oats, 

> (10,000 A,); barley, 492,000 bu. (12,000 A.); potatoes, 2,136,000 bu. (12,000 A. ‘AM; hay, 

000 tons (227,000 A.). In 1909 (U.S. Census) the value vegetables excluding pota- 

Miwa $264,122; of ainall fruive, $5,683; of orchard fruits, $82,695 On January 1,"1912 

were on farme: 72,000 horses, 3000 mal mules, 20,000 milch cows, 429,000 other neat 
ty 1,444,000 sheep, and 30,000 swine. ‘The total acreage irrigated in 1909 was 1,833, 
$2% more than in 1899); 661,862 were supplied from streams. The total cost of irriga- 
* 1 For Mr. Bryan’a part in the Convention and ign see Unrrep STATES. 
J? The state suf court, October 23, 1912, dorks that only the Taft electora could 


pas on the ballot as Republicans. In the 6th district the Progressive nomince 
polled only, Che votes pe Gutof ‘more than 50,000). Elsewhere Republican nominees 
bhcan and P: and Democratic were “Democrat and Progressive In- 


mt xix, 450 of sea. » 
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tion enterprises to July 1 gto was rit ia and the cotlmated 6 seal oo cost of of nyreremants 
i, was $12,188,756. 5 in 3909 

tol of Incian corn 32.% of puta pba he %, gta ol aaa ood Nand 

wild, salt or prairie grasses 98.! 8 zo and of potatoes 96 9% in 191] a new state code was 
adopted for the organisation and government of distr The Truckee-Carson 
project (see B. ‘B xix, 452b) was 72% completed in Tota, and f in 1911 irrigated 34,000 acres, 
mostly in alfatfa. At Fallon, in the district irrigated by this project, a large beet-sugar 
factory opened i in rout. The legislature of 1 ture of 1911 appropriated $12,000 for a utate agricultural 


experiment farm. agriculture has it station on th 
Peer ae eS Foc potas an experiment . 


Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $34,148,101. The lal items were gold, 
875,438 02. ($18,096,900; more than in 19%0) ‘ranking the state ase 1, repooe oe, 
Gr 120,400); and copper, 6 65:56) 561,015 lbs., ranking the state 5th. Producti luction from 

the Yerington district la began early in 1912. The out sinc was 1,595 tons, 


most from Clark count ene the Lake Lahontan district Allis 
taiee Yas begun ia mat there were no important discoveries, dey ling fr boo 

Manufactures.—The total value of products in 1909 was $11,887,000 (283.9% more than 
in 1904); the capital invested, bs 807,000 G39. te % more than in'1904); the number af estab- 
lishments, 1773 and the number of ‘engaged in manufacturing, 2,650. Car conatruc- 
tion and repairs by steam railt was Girst in yalue, § $1,033,000; second, flour and grist- 
mill lucts, $598,000. Reno had a factory product of $1,862,000, 

vansportation.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 2,207.63, 

Legislation.The state legislature met in regular session from January 16 to March 
16, rorx, and there was a special session February 23-29, 1912. On February 18, rr, 
the legislature approved the proposed Federal income tax amendment. The legislature 
urged the adoption of an amendment to the Federal Constitution calling for a direct 
vote for United States senators. The following constitutional amendments were adopted 
by popular vote in November 1912: for initiative and refer¢ndum on a petition signed 
by 10% of the voters (9,956 to 1,027); for the recall of any public officer six months in 
office at an election called on petition signed by 25% of the qualified electors (9,636 to 
1,173); allowing the attorney-general or district attorney to cause an arrest on informa- 
tion without action of the grand jury (8,259 to 1,504); and permitting women to be 
notaries (8,603 to 2,241). 


The primary law was amended: a single registration is required for primary and regular 
elections and on primary J ballots all parties must aj on the same ticket. signature 
of each voter is reqi istration. for the Iegislature are required (as 
in Oregon) to orn ether ey will follow implicitly or regard merely as a reoommenda- 
Hon the F 's choice at the primary for United States senator. 

ig ear of industry, paricuitare and irrigation was created; it is re to 
adyortiee tthe state, to stu uddy in problems, and control the Carey Act lan The 
railroad commission was made a pie service commission. In 1911 the legislature saibated 
the commission, to take action to reduce the exorbitant express rates in the state; but no 
reduction has since been made. Eight hours was made the legal day for all miners, An 
accident compensation law (compulsory) for especially dangerous trades was ite 
for damages are permitted in lieu of compensation; special contracts are forbidden; ‘the io 
den of cost is on the employer; no compensation is allowed unless the disability continues 
more than 10 days; the compensation for death is three year’ earnings, not less than $2,000 
nor more than $3,000, and $300 if the workman leaves no dependents. For total disability 
it is 60% of the weekly earnings with certain specified increases for certain maimingg, the 
maximum amount being § ,000; contributory negligence is to be measured and the compensa~- 
tion reduced proportionally. 

Las » formerly a Trectnct, ‘was incorporated as a city with commission ment 
and provision for the il of elective officers. Mineral county (county-1 Poort inwthorne) 
was created out of the northern part of Esmeralda county. Yerington supplanted Dayton 
as the county-seat of L: yon county in I9rI. 

A state board of health was cotabebed in 191l. The director of the Nevada agricultural 
experiment station was made the official sealer of the state, and treble damages are allowed 
aera OY ania heees ofl fame nay be within 860 yd of schoo! hotse or churche 
baer aa com no house of ill fame may wil a oo! house or ci 

peace: ras or oir ohigrone menting» ete = Is tm be amveesedt, lees mort: 
feeds of trust or other obligations a an are to on 
pee Expres coments sre fo be taxed, and the cash value of 
heir ry and ‘an amount on which the net ‘profit for the preceding 
year would pay a ete ‘of 8% The accounts of state, county and city official 
oe beens semi-annually by expert accountants. A new banking act makes the 
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minimum capital, $25,000, req bank to have available funds amounti: 15% 
of ite deposits ial $25-0oe: Sad ably Ee ene thee 2 Sof the capital stock and eur 

‘The governor is to appoint a bank examiner. A law of 1901 requiring the ‘acceptance and 
collection of grants and ilts. to the state was repeated in 1911, because it was used as a 
cover for forcing th of repudiated bonds Southern states, notably North 
Carolina. A constitutional amendment adopted in November 1912 (8,418 to 1,683) permits 
the investment of school funds in bonds of any county in the state. 

The cash on hand Jant I, 1912 was 065; receipts for the year, $1,269,432, ex- 
penditures, $1,212,469; and the on nber 3% 1912, $579,028. 

ion. —The legislature in 1911 a code ted in the main by a committee 
of ne state teachers’ fastituce, The tax rate was salen Nevada alteady spent 
more than any other state per pupil in public schools, School districts may borrow moncy 
on bonds to complete and equip for industrial training, domestic science and agri- 
culture. Better provision was made for enforcing school attendance. A non-partisan com- 
mittee was ap) dnted to prepare a law for free text-books in public schools. A college of 
education has a. ‘established i in the University of Nevada. 

For the school year 1912 the school population was 12,652; enrollment 12,403; length of 
the school year a — over 8 months; aeoetpts ipts $600,000 aed srpenditare $587,508. En 1910 

entay lite: e 10 years and over 1, 

Mond Pen Tastuutioner state canvicte may be detailed foe weck on roads and 
foreach month of faithful work they are to receive an allowance of ten days extra time off, and 
besides they are to receive 25c a working day. Among the appropriations were: $50,900 
to the orphans’ home in Carson City; and $7,500 for the training of juvenile delinquents, still 
carried on in institutions of adjoi: 1g states. 

History—The legislature, although Democratic, re-elected (Jan. 25, 1911) as 
United States senator, George Stuart Nixon, Republican, who carried the primary in 
November and whose Democratic opponent, Key Pittman, had made with him a 
“ gentleman’s agreement ” to abide by the results of the primary. Nixon! died June 
§, 1912, and a week later Governor Tasker L. Oddie (b. 1870, Republican) appointed, 
pending election by the 1913 legislature, first Nixon’s business associate George Wing- 
field, who declined, and then W. A. Massey, formerly chief-justice of the state supreme 
court. He was re-nominated for election by the Republicans for the term expiring in 
1917, Ke¥ Pittman being the Democrat candidate and Sardis Summerfield the Progres- 
sive. Pittman was chosen by the Democratic legislature. The other senator is a 
Democrat, Francis G. Newlands (b. 848; representative in ‘Congress, 1893-1903 and 
senator since 1903; prominent in reclamation legislation), whose term ends in 1915. 
There was no election for governor in 1912: Oddie’s term ends December 31, 1914. 
One Socialist was elected to each house of the legislature. In the presidential campaign 
the delegates to the Republican National Convention were instructed for Taft, and the 
state was carried for Woodrow Wilson by 7,986 votes to 5,605 for Roosevelt, 3,190 for 
Taft and 3,313 for Debs. E, E, Roberts, Republican, representative in Congress, was 
re-elected. The defeat of Judge William D. Jones, a candidate for re-election to the 
Jower house of the legislature, may result in the repeal of his “ open-door "and “time- 
lock” law, requiring physical presence in the state (not intent) for divorce. If this 
law is repealed, Nevada, and particularly Reno, will no longer be a centre for the 
whole United States for securing divorces. 

In October 1p12 there was a strike of miners at Ely, beginning on the and and end- 
ing on the 28th with a victory for the strikers. Martial law was proclaimed on the 17th. 
Satetes (Smee City, 1911); departmental reports; Agricultural Nevada, 

“Trail of the Argonauts,” July 1911, Avlantic Monthly. 


Population (xgz0) 439,572 (4.6% more than in 1900). Density 47.7 to the sq. m. 
In 1900-10 the native whites decreased from 78.4% to 77-4% of the total (whites of 


4 Nixon was bora in Newcastle, California, in 1860, worked as a telegraph operator in 
California and in Nevada, sho: ie bull wo 2 banking busines in Winsemuocey Reno and 





(San ba eee Igtt); C. 


Tonopah, and prominent in ‘developments. He was a leader of the silver 
bs ‘member of the abate : in 1890, and U. S. senator after 190! 
aval Jone (b. 1829), US, senator from Nevada in 1873-1903, Silver iblican, 
ber 27, 1912, 


. Bh Bix 9490 oF 582, 
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’ 
foreign parents, 19.5% in 1900 and 23.9% in 1910) atid the foreign-born whites increased 
from 21.4% to 22.4%. In 26 municipalities with more than 2,500 there was 59.2% 
of the total (55% in rqg00). ‘The cities and towns with more thah 5,000 were: Man- 
chester, 70,063; Nashua, 26,005; Concord, 21,497; Dover, 13,247; Berlin, 11,780; Ports- 
mouth, 11,269; Laconia, 10,183; Keene, 10,068; Rochester, 8,868; Claremont, 7,529; 
Somersworth, 6,704; Franklin, 6,132; Lebanon (town), 5,718; Derry, 5,123. 

Agriculture.— acreage in farms decreased from 3,609,864 to 3,249,458 
1900 and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 1,076,879 to 929,185; the average 
farm acreage fell from 123.1 to 120.1 but the value of farm property increased from $85,842,- 
096 to $103,704,196 ($44,519,047 land; $41,397,014 buildings; $5,877,657 implements; 
$11,910,478 domestic animals). Of the land area $6.2 % was in farms. bis average value 
of farm land per acre was $13.70. Farms were operated largely by owners (24,493 by owners. 
681 by managers 1,879 by tenants. In 1932 (preliminary estimates) cipal crops 
were: Indian corn, 1,058,000 bu. (23,000 A,); oats, 468,000 bu. (52,000 A.); barley, 28 
000 bu. (1,000 A.); buckwheat, 31,000 bu. (1,000 &.); potatoes, 2,380,000 bu. (17,000 A.); 
hay, 626,000 tons (501,000 A.); and tobacco, 170,000 Ibs, (100 A.), On January 1, 1912 there 
‘were on farms; 46,000 horses, 97,000 milch cows, 65,000 other neat cattle, 43,000 sheep and 
53,000 swine. In 1909 (U. S. Census) the value of vegetables, excluding potatoes, was §1,- 
071,551 (from 8,855 acres); of orchard fruits, $719,777, (apples, $637,990); of small fruits, 
$107,365 (strawberries, $68,552); and of maple sugar and syrup, $182,341. The decrease in 
acreage of cereals in 1! 1909 was more rapid than that in the acreage of vegetables. 

Laws of 1911 provide for stricter protection of state forests, and regulate the sale of con- 
centrated commercial feeding stuffs. In 1912 the National Forest Reservation Commission 
recommended the purchase of 72,252 acres in Coos and Grafton counties for a national forest, 
under the Weeks Act of March 1, 1911. 

Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $1,727,645. The only large item is granite, 
$1,017,272, Clay products were valued at 748. Mineral waters, bottled at 6 springs, 
it ling X resort, were valued at $139,130. In each of these items the total was less than. 
in the preceding year. In scythestones the state ranked first. Other products were garnets, 


used as abrasives, mica and fuorspar. 
the number of establishments increased from 1,618 


Manufaciures.—From 1904 to 1 
to 1,961 and that of persons en, in manufacturing from 69,758 (65,366 wage-earners) to 
5,000 ta $139,990,000; and 


84,191 (78,658 wage-earners); capital invested from $109, 
value of lucts from $123,611,000 to $164,581,000. The principal products were: boots 
and shoes, $39,440,000; cotton goods, $33,602,000; woollen, worsted and felt goods, $16,731,- 
000; lumber and timber products, $15,284,000; paper and wood pulp, $13,994,000; foundry 
and machine-shop jucts, $4,947,000; hosiery and knit goods, $4764.00, four and grist- 
mill products, $3,187,000; and marble and stone-work, $1,818,000. The principal manufac- 
turing cities were: Manchester, $46,812,000; Nashua, $17,326,000; Concord, $6,476,500; 
Dover, $6,370,000; Berlin, $5,896,600; Laconia, $3,818,505 ne, $3,483,000; and Ports- 
mouth, $2,871,000 (not including $1,153,000 from ery Navy Yards” 
Transportation.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 1,253.12. Freight rates in force 
were validated until July 1913, after an investigation had started upon the charge that the 
Boston & Maine railway, with a ical monopoly of the rail traffic in the state, was charg- 
ing higher rates than in 1889, when a law forbade the increase of rates by roads uniting or 
consolidating thereafter. The Boston & Maine agreed to restore the previons rate if the 
legislature granted it no relief. On December 2, 1912, the public service commission recom- 
mended the establishment, with the railway's consent, of rational maximum rates. In 1911 
the Federal government began work on improvements cof the Exeter river and on improving 
Portsmouth harbour on the Maine side at Cove, where the depth over the ledge 
is to be increased from § to 124 ft. and the has depth from 1-11 to 12 ft. 
Government —A constitutional convention (called by the legislature in 1911) met: at 
Concord in June 1912, and submitted to the people for their approval at the regular 
election in November 1912 twelve amendments to the state constitution. Only four 
received the requisite two-thirds vote: (1) Disfranchising and making ineligible for 
office anyone convicted of treason, bribery or wilful violation of election laws, unless 
restored by the supreme court, to which this amendment gives this power (22,383 to 
8,322); (2). Making the election of the governor, councilors and senators by plu- 
tality instead of majority vote (21,120 to 9,801) — this will render impossible a recur- 
rence of the situation which arose in 1912, when no candidate was chosen at the popular 
election (see History below); (3) Empowering the legislature to give polite courts origi- 
nal jurisdiction to try criminal cases where the punishment is less than imprisonment in 
the state prison—subject to the right of appeal and trial by jury (18,606 to 8,291); and 
(4) Making the division of the state and of councilor districts dependent upon population 
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‘ 
and not upon the proportion of public tax (19,196 to 6,901), Among the rejected 
amendments were one providing that representation in the senate (the membership 
of which was to be increased to 36) was to be based on population and not the pro- 
Portion of direct taxes paid by different districts; two by which the legislature was 
empowered to impose a graduated inheritance tax, and an income tax on “ public 
service corporations and voluntary associations in lieu of a direct tax upon their prop- 
erty;” one striking out from the Bill of Rights the word “Protestant” in a pro- 
vision for maintenance of “‘ public Protestant teachers of piety, religion and morality” 
and the phrase “ rightly grounded on evangelical principles” which now modifies 
the words “ morality and piety ” in the same article; and one giving the governor the 
power to approve or disapprove any separate, appropriation in any bill or resolution 
passed by the legislature. On all the rejected amendments there was a plurality vote 
for the amendment: the smallest vote for an amendment, 16,555 to 14,315, was for the 
omission of the word “ Protestant ” and of the reference to “ evangelical principles.” 

The legislature met from January 3 to April 15, 1911 and on March 2 the senate voted 
unfavourably on the proposed 16th amendment to the Federal Constitution. The districts 
for state representatives were reapportioned: towns with a population of less than 600 
choose a representative for a proportional Lime, that is for different sessions of the five occur- 
ring during the next decade. A public service commission of three members, serving for 
eix years, was established (in place of the old railroad commission); it is to investigate railway 
affairs and to fix reasonable rates, to pass on any proposed extensions of railways or any 
Saorciie ol eaniieat domain, and jipon wack and bod iscues ol any ‘public service corporation. 

“Political advertising in newspapers must be designated and signed. The giving o 
soliciting of ampaign contributions by corporations is forbidden. The party. circle is 
omitted from ballots, and there is no special provision for “straight” voting. Bribery at 
election was made a misdemeanour and conviction disqualifies for office and sul rage. Polit- 
ical committees must publish campaign receipts and expenses 3 days before, and within 15 
days after, the election; violation disqualifies for nomination or election. 

The state apy ited $100,000 to take Crawford Notch as a forest reservation and 
etate park; and the state took possession by eminent domain,—compensation of the owners 
is to be fixed by referees appointed by the supreme court. 

‘An employer's liability law-in effect January 1, 1912 provides for elective compensation 
in dangerous ‘employments which the act enumerates. The election of the employer must 
be in writing with 2 proof of his financial ability or a bond. None of the common law 
defences is abrogated, but assumed risks, fellow service, and contributory negligence are 
restricted by the provisions for Kability. The compensation in case of death is 150 times the 
weekly earnings, but not more than $3,000 (or if there are no dependents only $100); in 
case of total disability 50% of the average weekly earnings—not more than $10 nor for more 
than 300 weeks; and for partial disability 50% of the wage loss with the same limitation as 
to the maximum emount and time. 

‘A new child labour law provides that in mills, factories, workshops, telegraph. telephone 
or messenger service, etc., no child under 12 shall be employed: no child under 14 during 
school session, and no illiterate under 16 unless he is mentally incapable. Boys under 10 
and girls under 16 are not to be employed in the street trades; no child under 18 in joessenger 
service between To Pa and § As, and no child under 16 in any employment without an 
employment certificate. To carry out labour laws, arbitrate in labour disputes and attempt 
to eetile strikes and Jockouts, a bureau of labour was substituted for the commission, 

The state board of health was authorised to prohibit the use of common drinking cups 
in public places; and forbade their use, after July 1, 1912, on railway trains, in railway ata- 
tions, in public and private schools, and in state educational institutions. All cases of 
tuberculosis must be registered and recoveries of patients must be reported. The board of 
health is to draw up rules for certified and inspected milk. Renovated butter must be 
labelled. Food or drink containing wood alcoho! must not be sold. Baby farms and tying- 
in hospitals are to be licensed, supervised and regulated, and a law was passed to prevent 
infantile blindnesa. A board of registration in optometry was established. Portable steam 
milla must be fitted with spark arresters, and a penalty of $50 was decreed for failure to 
extinguish camp fires, and cBrelesa shooting by hunters was made punishable by a fine up to 
$1,000 or 2 years’ imprisonment. A law ids drinking of intoxicating liquors on street 
cars or railway ars, emcept buffet or dining cars. Pandering was made ‘punishable by im- 
Pprisonment from six months to one year, and by a fine of $300 to $1, or by both, and on 
eecond conviction by one to ten years in the state prison; it is punishable though partially 
committed outside of the state, the victim may testify, and marriage is no defence. 

b in zene @ perthanent tax commission was created; it is to determine the tax 
rat public service corporations and to equalize the state tax biennially, The act 
ways to,be taxed at the average rate upon the actual value of the property in 
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the state used in their business “which would not be exempt from taxation if owned by a 
natural person.” The state tax for 1911 was $700,000; for 1912, $800,000 and for 1913, 
$600,000. A new law was passed for taxing savings banks; and money loaned at 5% or 
less and secured by a mortgage on real estate in the state, or by note, is exempt from tax, 
Trust and banking companies must have a cash reserve equal to 15 % of their deposits and 
must put aside a guarantee fund of 10% of net annual earnings until this amounts to 25% 
of the capital stock. Stockholders in such companies are personally liablé, The balance in 
the treasury on September 1, 1911 was $283,987; receipts for the year, sazorton, and 
3 diures, fr5rp 05 leaving a balance August 31, 1912 of $567,827. net etate 
jebt was $1,387,038. . 
"iducosion The appropriation for weak school districts was increased from $80,000 to 
$115,000. For the school year ending September 30, 1912 the school population was 75,3373 
the enrollment, 63,186; the average daily attendance, 49,524; and the length of the average 
school year, 33.8 weeks. The revenue was $2,047, the expenditures $1,883,059. 
In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy (to years and over) was 4.6 (6.2 in 1900), 
‘here are Spod industrial courses in rural high schools, notably Colebrook Academy: see 
H. A. Brown, Readjustment of a Rural His "Schook 1o the Needs of the Commanisy fash- 
ington, 1912; U.S. Bureau of Education, tin 492), 
Edward Thompson Fairchild (b. 1854), state superintendent of schools of Kansas in 
1907-12, was elected president of the state college of agriculture and mechanic arts in 1912. 
‘enal and Charil Institutions.—In qu ‘@ committee was appointed to investigate the 
operation in other states of the system of centralised supervision of penal and charitable 
institutions, Among the appropriations was one of $20,000 for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
History—In 1911-12 the state government was Republican of the “progressive” type 
and both party platforms in 1910 had contained promises of definite reform legislation 
which were so slow in fulfillment that in March rorr the legislature was upbraided 
for its failure to pass these measures by Governor Robert Perkins Bass (b. 1873; promi- 
nent in improving forestry and farming). Bass was not reftominated. The Progres- 
sives nominated Winston Churchill (b. 1871), a member of the state legislature in 1903 
and 1905, but better known as the author of Richard Carvel and other popular novels. 
The Democratic nominee was Samuel D. Felker, representative from Rochester; and 
the Republican, Franklin Worcester, former state senator. There was no choice of 
governor by the people as no candidate received the necessary majority of all votes! 
cast, and the legislature (senate, 15 Republicans and 9 Democrats; house, 208 Republi- 
cans and 197 Democrats) early in 1913 chose Felker. On March 13, 1913, Henry French 
Hollis (b. 1869, Democrat) was chosen to succeed H, E. Burnham (b. 1844, Republican), 
United States senator. The four electoral votes of the state went to Woodrow Wilson, 
who received 34,724 votes to 32,927 for Taft (for whom most of the Republican dele- 
gates to the national convention had been instructed), 17,794 for Roosevelt (who was sup- 
ported by Governor Bass and by Winston Churchill), and 1,981 for Debs (who received 
1,299 votes in 1908). Two Democratic representatives were elected to Congress to 
succeed two Republicans, Cyrus Adams Sulloway (b. 1839), who had served in Congress 
for 18 years and Frank Dunklee Currier (b. 1853) who had been in Congress since t901, 
In 1912, 202 towns voted no licence, 21 voted for licence and in 1 town there was a tie. 
Bibliogrophy.—Session Lows (Concord, tort) and other oficial reports; Allen H. Bent, 
A Bibliography of the White Mountains (Boston, 1911); J. O. Lyford, sory of the Town of 
Canter eon ‘1727-1912 (2 vols, Concord, 1912); Wiathrop Pac! hite Moun- 
tain Trails (1912). 








NEW JERSEY * 
Population (1910), 2,537,167, an increase of 34.7% over 1900. The greatest in- 
crease absolutely for any county was 153,833, in Essex; and, relatively, 75.9% in Bergen. 
The proportion of whites of foreign birth increased from 22.8% in 1900 to 25.9%} that 
of native whites of native parentage decreased from 43.9% to 39.8%. In density New 
Jetsey, with 337.7 to the sq. m. ranks below Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The 
tural territory contained 18.9% of the entire population (23.8% in 1900); the urban 
comprised 88 places (67 in 1900) which had more than 2,500 each, making 75.2% of the 
<The popular vote was: Felker (Dem.), ; Worcester (Rep.), 32,504; Churchill 
CPrgge) wept Mlitias oct): opts aad Monin (Prokibitions), wk. 
iS 1. xix, SOI ¢f seq. 
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total. There were 32 places, each with more than 10,000 inhabitants, as follows. 
‘Newark, 347,469 (246,070 in 1900); Jersey City, 267,779 (206,433 in t90q); Paterson, 
12§,600; Trenton, 96,815; Camden, 94,538; Elizabeth, 73,409; Hoboken, jo, 
324; Bayonne, 55,545; Passaic, 54,773; Atlantic City, 46,150; West Hoboken (tewn), 
34,403; East Orange, 34,371; Perth Amboy, 32,121; Orange, 29,630; New Brunswick, 
23,388; Montclair (town), 21,550; Union (town), 21,023; Plainfield, 20,550; Kearny 
(town), 18,659; Bloomfield (town), 15,070; Harrison (town), 14,498; Bridgeton, 14,209; 
Hackensack (town), 14,050; Phillipsburg (town), 13,903; West New York (town), 
13,560 (5,267 in 1900); Long Branch, 13,298; Morristown (town), 12,507; Miliville, 
12,453} Irvington (town), 11,87; West Orange (town), 10,980; Garfield (borough), 
fovats (3,504 in 1900); Asbury Park, 10,150 (4,248 in 1900). 





fure.— The acre decreased from 2,840,966 to 2,573,857 between 1900 
and igtoand and the i he improved din am from 1, 042 to 1,803,336; the average farm acre- 
age dec: 76-95 nd the value of ty increased from $1891533,660 
to $2: B33 608 ( ($124, asi fand; $92,991,352 buildings 113,109,507 implements: $24, 


639 domestic animals) the land area 53-5 %, was in farms. e ney ralue of oe 
land per acre = $48.23, Farms were operated largely by Rigen a4 
by oy eet and 8,294 by tenants). ae 1912 the principal crops {J tninary Oy 
Indian corn, 10, 000 bu. (273,000 A.); a it, 1,462,000 j oats, 
1,849,000 bu. (67,000 A.); rye, 1,260,000 bu, (72,000 A.); buckwheat, op at hat Foyle ‘As 
toes, 9,936,000 bu. (92,000 A.), and hay, §21,000 tons (362,000 A.). In 1909 (U.S. 
‘ensus) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was $7,566,493; of flowers and plants, 
$2897, 57,409% 9 of nursery products, $681,814; of small fruits, $1,954,128 (strawberries, $929,- 
cxcend fruits, $1,975,044 apples, $95 108; peaches and nectarines, $652,771); of 
pat $132,987. On Ji January 1, 1912 were on farms: 91,090 horses, 4,000 mules, 
150,000 milch cows, 68,000 other neat cattle, 30, 30,000 sheep, and 165,000 swine. 

In 1911 a department of poultry husbandry was eoablished in ees ‘cultural experiment 
station nd the office of state plant pa Bowe ah “was created. jologist is to examine 
nurseries, destroy plants incurably di and t the Biediy of disease. The state 
entomologist was required to ins; all spiaries oe vce bees. 

Mineral Products.—Total value, 19H, 827,559,246. In clay products the state ranked 
3rd, below Dhio and Pennsylvania, with a value of $18,178 oak of which $8,401, 
was ry, in which the state was exceeded only by Ohio. ‘Almost all the zine produc 
the East comes from the Franklin Furnace mines in this state; the total was 15,128 tons, 
valued at $1,724,592, in 1911. Pig iron was valued at $583,300 (not included in the total 
given above), and iron ore, 359,721 tons, was valued at $1,258,271. Sand and gravel were 
valued at $1,058,926; Portland cement, at $3,259,528; stone at $1,597. 410 (of which $1,136,- 
i was the value of trap rock); Time, ot ‘at $113,784, and mineral waters, from 12 springs, at 

j210,123 (58% baad than in 1 ig 191). The greensand marls of the state with a pot content 
af 3} to 6} % are being studied as a commercial source of salts for fertiliser. 

fanujactures.--In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 7,010 to 8,817, 

and that of persons enga t from 296,262 (266,336 wage-earners) to 371,265 (326,223 were: 









earners); capital invested iro 15,060,000 to $977.1724 ,000; and the value of products from 
$774,369. ,000 to $1, Moreno (47-9 %) ranking the state 6th in the Union. 
, 24 separate indust reported products valued at $10,000,000 or more. The 


three mo: important manufactures were: refning ands emeltin; Products, 3035 651- 
900 (twice as much as in 1904, and much more than § in any other sate a ik goods, 
$65,430,000 (52.6% more than in 1904; one-third the coustry’s total); el eats and 
dp products, $65,398,000 (29.4% more than in 1g0q). Other important manu- 
ea weeee ‘slaughtering and meat pecking products, $37,583,000; woolles, worsted and 
felt goods, including hats, $33,939,000; wire, $28,858,000 (§17,777,000 being: ‘copper: wire—-two- 
fifths of the country's product); A eather, $28,431,000; electrical suachinery, $28,365,000; 
tobacco, $24,177,000; chemicals, $22,824,000, ranking the state 2nd; melt fs juors, $20,184,- 
900; rubber goods, $19,543,090, ranking the state 2nd; cotton goods, e ally thread, $13,- 
729,000; soap, $13,674,000; lumber and timber, $13,511, 000; jewelry, $13,272,000; pottery, 
and fire-clay products, $13,139,000—the state was 2nd in this industry; paint and 
oe $32,767,000; iron and steel rolling mills $12,014,000; copper, tin and sheet-iron prod- 
er, EEG 000; and oilcléth, §10,143,000,—in this industry New Jersey ranked rst. 












leading manufacturing werer Newark, olga ane or the 11th city in the Union 

in wala of manufactures, its Peincal penta copper, leather ($18,858,000), 
foundry and machine shop, Bred lucts This) jewelry ($13,152,000), malt liquors 
($12,361,000), and paint aitd varnish; Jersey uel ge aad including slaughtering and 
and machine- -ahoP fucts, 





meat. ‘packing ($22,314,000), tobacco (811,065,000) 
p; Bayonne, $73,641,000, petroleum a Berth Amboy, 973 ing; 

Paterzon, $69,584,000 (silk $40,358,000); 49,13 n, 9,099, 000; 

Passaic, $41,729,250 (textiles $20,536,000); Elizabeth, ae ab coos oo; Hoboken, 20/415,000. 
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Trans; jon.--Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 2,350.5. In 1912 a commission 
compened of the governor, the attorney general and Mr. heres Dan Syekel former supreme 
court judge) reported to the Jepislature in favour of the abandonment of all claims on the 
Morris Canal to the Lehi fh Valley Railroad Company, the holder of almost all of the capital 
stock of the Morris Canal and Banking Company, original er of the canal which by 
its charter was to become the Property of state in 1973. The legislature for 
the appointment of a committee of twelve, to report on the property owned, its use and its 
value, what the state would receive under the arrangement suggeated by the previous com- 
mission, and what obligations it would incur in the taking over of the water rights aa recom- 
mended by the previous commission; what the net proceeds to the state would probably be, 
whether a part of the canal coujd be and whether the Morris Canal and Banking 
Company and its lessee had forfeited the charter. 

In i911 the New Jersey ship canal commission was created to examine the plan and 
the route of a proposed canal from New York Bay to Bordentown on the Delaware river. its 
preliminary report in 1912 recommended a 25-ft. depth and a bottom width of 125 it. 

A new code was adopted in 1912 for the improvement and maintenance of public roads. 
The county board of chosen freeholders r require any township through which a road 
passes to pay 10% of the cost of the road in the township, and two or more counties may co- 
operate in road tmprovement. Plans must be approved by the Commissioner of Roads. 
Certain roads are to be taken over by the state as state highways. 

In 1912 the legislature passed a law requiring every railway in the atate, within three 
soouths after che set went hiza eflect (Sepc 1 agie) acl within the acme pened yearly there 
after, to remove one Face crossing for every 30 miles or fraction thereof of road opera 
itin the state. The bill passed the smerny Qohere it originated) on the 29th of March, and 
‘the senate on the 28th; on the 11th of April it was returned by the governor with his veta, 
because of the injustice, in his opinion, of the requirement that every railway remove cross- 
ings for every 30 miles, and because the act did not forbid the creation of new grade cross- 
jogs, nor attempt to classify the present crossings. The legislature had been in recess from 

farch 29th to April roth, and the attorney- I filed an opinion that the bill was not 
a law, and that the governor's veto was valid, but the assembly passed a resolution that ‘in 
the judgment of the House of Assembly said bill is now a law,” since more than five days, 
excepting Sundays, had elapsed between the presentation of the bill to the governor and its 
return to the assembly, which had not been nted by adjournment. On September 27, 
1912 the supreme court held that the act never become operative, 

In December 1911 the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad opened for passenger 
service a “cut-off” of 28.45 m. between Hopatcong and Slateford Junction, which saved 15 
tm. (411 m. reduced to 400 m. from New York to Buffalo) over the old route, reduced the 
maximum grade per mile from 60.2 ft. pape ft.; one fill, 130 ft. high and more than 3 m. 
long, E. of Andover, is sup the in the world, 

‘he Staten Island‘and New Jersey cha was dug to a depth of 14 it. in 1911 and the 
16 ft. channel from Staten Island Sound 10.8 m. up the Passaic river was completed and 
work further up the river was begun by the Federal Government. 

Legislation.—The legislature meets annually, and its regular sessions were held in 
rorz from January roth to April 2xst; in 912 from January oth to April 21st, with a 
recess from March 2oth to April roth. The new legal procedure act of 1912 is intended 
to insure speedy trials; it simplifies pleadings, abolishes bills of exception and writs of 
error, although allowing an appeal to be taken on error, and provides that no judgment 
be reversed on a technical error unless it injuriously affects the substantial rights of the 
party to the case; new evidence is admissible on appeal. A law of 1914 permits a mar- 
ried woman to sue or be sued without joining her husband, if he would be an 
party were he not her husband. A commission was appointed (1912) to report on the 
reorganisation and consolidation of state departments with unrelated functions, and 
one in rgrz to consolidate the law on primaries and general elections, 

ae Gena a Ejection law of 19rr. substituted i te Party, ballots a blanket ballot 
with an tical arrangement of candidates by ups., No election district is to 
contain more than voters; candidates for boards of regi must take civil service 
examinations; candidates for and congressmen are to'be nominated directly at 
wimaries, at which there is to be a preferential vote for candidates for the presidency. The 
faw incndes the Oregan plan, putting candidates for the legislature on record whether they 
will follow implicitly or not the recqmmendation of 
‘The law required a primary register, as well as far the general election, the register 
to be by Rouse-to-house canvass in municipelities of less ‘thay 5,000, but elsewhere to be 

. ines were 





personal tor? all laws ling for th us of +; ‘Koo 
nj tices act of 1911 in 1912) limigs ion itures to $200 for an 
sciemblyman and $2,$00 fot a candidate Tor goverqor: reque’s swora statement of sr 


penges to be filed within five days; and allows the party organisation to employ agents (but 
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not watchers) at the polls and to provide transportation only for such voters as are physi- 
call unable to go td the poling piace, EES ong 
in 191k a new law was for the government of the public utility commission, whose 
are to have a six~ term a salary of $7,500 each. The commission is em- 
powered to investigaze and fix rates, to appraise property, classify service, 6 , methods 
‘ete., and the act tea public utilities, forbidding unjust discrimination and unfair rate 
classification. On ber 27, 3922, it reduced the price of gas from $1.10 to 0.90 per M 
cu. ft, in the Passaic division; in February 1, 1913. ie 

In 1911 the competitive class in the civil service was divided and enlarged; the civil 
eervice commission was authorised to admit non-residents for examinations to posts requiring 
technical training; and in 1911 and 1912 additional groups of state and local employees were 
brought under the civil service rules, 

An employers’ lability law of 1911 was in most respects like the New York Act of 1910 
which was declared unconstitutional on March 24, 1911, the objectionable clauses being 
omitted; it provides for an elective compensation system covering all industries. The elec- 
tion is presumed in the absence of written notice to the contrary. The act abrogates the 
defences af assumed risk, fellow service, and, unless wilful, contributory negligence. Suits 
for damage are not permitted after election for compensati To be gompensated, disability 
must be for two weeks at least, the compensation for death is 25 to 60% of the average wages; 
not less than $5 nor more than $10 for 300 weeks, and is limited to $200 if the deceased leaves 
na dependents. For complete disability compensation is 50% of the average wage (not less 
than bs or more than, $10) for 40. weeks, and for partial disability the compensation ia 
proportional, on a fixed be jedical and surgical aid for the first two weeks of disability 
must be paid for by the employer, but the maximum cost of such service is to be $100. 
‘The act excludes from this provision non-resident alien beneficiaries. 

Children under 14 are not allowed to work in a mercantile establishment during school 
hours, end no child under 16 is to work more than 58 hours a week, nor between 7 P.M. and 

A.M., except that on one day in the week work may be continued until 9 P.a., and that these 

ure do not apply to the ten days immediately before Christmas, No child under 18 (or 
under 21 in cities of the first class) is to be employed in messenger service between 10 P.M. 
and 5 A.M., except on written permission from the commissioner of labour. Eight hours ia 
a working day in state or municipal employ. A law of sot makes 10 hours a day and 60 
hours a week the maximum for women in manufacturing or mercantile establishments, 
bakeries, laundries or restaurants, but not in mercantile establishments for the six days before 
Christmas—the act does not a; ply tocanneries, A new law was passed (1911) for fire protec. 
tion, and. ially for fire exits in factory buildings, In 1912 a commission was appointed 
to revise and codify the laws relating to mechanics lena, Various important laws were ie 
(i911 and 1912) to protect the lives and health of employees in factories. Occupational dis- 
eases, auch as anthrax, compressed air illness, pl rus, arsenic or mercury poisoning 
must be reported within 30 days to the state board of health under a penalty of $25 by a law 
of 1912 following the California law of 1911. A state board of examiners of nurses was 
appointed in 1912 with authority to regulate and register nurses. Registered nurses are 
permitted to use after their names the letters “R. N.” and these letters may not be used by 
any one else in the state. In 1911 the pure food jaw of Igo! and 1906 was supplemented by 
stricter requirements for the cleanliness of dairies and other places where food products are 
handled; and a law of 1912 forbids the adulteration and regulates the sale of skimmed milk. 
Goods placed in cold storage must bear the date of storage. The use of public drinking cups 
was restricted. A law of 1912 provides for the establishment of county mosquito extermina- 
tion commissions. A state superintendent of weights and measures was appointed in 1917 
under a law for a uniform stan: lard of weights and measures, 








{n 1911 counties were re-classified; the first class contains all with a population greater 
than 300,000, and the government of these was re-organised in 1912; the second class contains 
those between 50,000 and 300,000; the third those between 20,000 and 50,000, and the fourth 
all other counties, Cities of the first class were authorised to appoint a city plan commission 
to remodel the city: in Jersey City the commission has done educational work mainly; in 
Newark several definite plans of improvement have been proposed. In cities of the first 
class a police pension fund was created in 1911 from an assessment of 1% of police salaries, 
the deficiency to be made up by the city. Anyone 60 years old who has been in the service 
for 20 years may be retired on half pay, and must be retired if he asks for retirement; and 
aayone who is $5 and has been in the eervice for 25 years is to be retired on half pay i 
application. jaw provides for retirement for disability and for a pension for a police- 
mane widew 90 long as she aaiee his fridow, and for a children under 16. The comin 
sion form of government may be adopted upon a favourable vote in any city, town or borough, 
‘An amendment provides for the recal, the initiative and the referendum. Cities which 
adopt the commission government may revert to their original charter after six years at an 

ction called by sg pattion signed by 25 % of Oe et ea tse more cities may iin to 
maintain its. ‘icipality may }5,000 a year for publicity. 
The law for bonsugh goverment war amemics ant calGed Is'sgtt commission guvers: 
ment was by Hawthorne, Margate City, Ocean City, ic, Ridgewood and 
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Trenton; and in 912 by Atlantic City, Deal, Branch, Longport, Nutley, Ridgefield 
Park and Wildwood, {t was rejected in wap oy Baygene, Cape May, East Rutherford, 
Garfield, Hoboken, Irvington, Jersey City, , New Brunswick, Orange, Paterson, 
Rahway and Salem; and in 1912 by Elizabeth, Emerson, Glen Rock, Ventnor City anc 
Jest wood. 
In 1912 the legislature granted a pension of $1,200 a year to the widow af any former 
or, and $19,000 for a monument in the National Cer at Arlington to Gen. Philip 
(carny, whose remains were removed in Igrt from Trinity Churchyard in New York. 

‘Finance.—In 1912 @ commission was appointed to investi 
the Department of Accounts was mised. An invent 
canal property was begun in 1910 and completed in 1912. ¢ balance in the treasury on 
Noveraber 1, 911, was $3,309,781 and a year later, $5,270,672; the receipts during the year, 
$9,657,366, and the disbursements, 7, 75- The state has no bonded debt. 

jucation.—In 1911 as the result of a two: " investigation of the public school system 
by the board of education working with the Tegislature several important school laws were 
passed, A new board of education of 8 members with an 8 year term, was organised and 
took office on June 30, 1911, The board is non-partisan, and besides having the powers of 
the previous board, is to appoint an inspector of buildings and district inspector of accounts, 
and to prescribe a uniform system of book- keeping for school accounts. The office of state 
superintendent of education was abolished and the.governor appointed in 1911 as commission- 
er of education (to hold office for five years, and to receive a salary of $10,000 a yan Calvin 
Noyes Kendall, superintendent of schools ‘of New Haven (1895-1900) and of Indianapolis 
(1900-11). The commissioner appoints four assistant commissioners, one to supervise ele- 
mentary schools, one secondary schools, one industrial education including agriculture, and 
one to hear controversies and disputes in regard to school laws, subject to appeal to the state 
board of education; and appoints also county superintendents of schools, who have a ar 
term. In 1911 the time of the distribution of scl funds was set for the September follow- 
ing the receipt of taxes, so there might not bea delay such as there had been in the distribution 
of the funds.! A law of 1912 specifies the manner in which the funds are to be apportioned. 
by county superintendents, ie commissioner of charities and corrections is required to 
prepare standavd plans for school houses of the different sizes, and on request to inspect any 
school building. After 35 years’ service (of which 20 years must be with the hoard by whic 
the teacher is retired), any teacher in the public scl of the state may be retired upon half 
pay. Special classes are to be organised in public schools for blind and deaf children who 
cannot be received in institutions for the blind or deaf. 

The centennial of the Princeton Theological Seminary was celebrated on the sth and 6th 
of May 1912. On January 11, 1912, John Grier Hibben (b. 1861), professor of logic, was 
elected president of Princeton University; he was inaugurated on May 11. George Brinton 
McClellan, formerly mayor of New York City, was appointed professor of economic history. 
Of the population 10 years of age and over 5.6% were illiterate in 1910; 5.9 in 1900, 

For the Bhar ending June 30, 1912 the total enrollment in public schools was 459.1803 the 
average daily attendance, 348,238; and the length of the average schoo! year, 9 months 2 days. 

‘ipts were $26,436,005 and expenditures $21,840,574. 

Charitable and Penal Institutions.—In 1911 cities of the first class were authorised to main- 
tain detention homes for juveniles. A law was passed requiring the appointment of female 
guards in county jails and penitentiaries. Prison contract labour was prohibited: the prison 
contracts are not annulled, but prisoners must be employed in manufacturing supplies for 
public institutions and offices; this law was slightly amended in 1912, so that prisoners may 

employed on roads and children in state homes may be indentured. A prison labour com- 
mission was created, and in December 1912 the first experiments were made in working con- 
victs on roads. A house of detention for convicts or criminal insane on the grounds of the 
State Hospital at Trenton was begun late in 1912. Indigents with incurable diseases, such 
as locomotor ataxia, paralysis and chronic rheumatism, are to receive from the state not more. 
than $368 a year. A new poor law code was enacted in 191! and amended in 1912, and a new 
law was passed in 1912 for the government of a state reformatory for women at Clinton (to 
be opened soon). Physicians are required to report to the township assessor cases of epilepsy 
and mental deficiency. In 1911 $100,000 was appropriated for buildings of the New Jersey 
State Village for Epileptics at Skillman—5 of which were nearly completed in November 
1912. There is question as to the constitutionality of a law of 1911 requiring (upon recom- 
mendation of an expert board) the sterilising of feeble minded, epileptics, and criminal insane 
in state institutions, Counties of the first were authorised in 1912 to establish parental 
schools and juvenile courts, and these courts are to hear cases affecting the domestic relation. 
‘The state is to give $200 a ye&r to any blind who wishes to take a course in a 
educational institution (not for the ‘bhied) in state. A commission on old age insurance 
and pensions was created in 1911 but made no report in 1912. The system of pensions for 
state employees was extended to employees of penal institutions and reformatories. 


History—~With Woodrow Wilson (Democrat) ag governor was elected a Republican 
1 See John P. Murray “New Jersey School Conditions” Educational Review, Nov. 1912. 
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senate im 1910, The primary vote for United States senator was for James Edgar 
Martine (b. 1850), but this did not pledge members of the legislature to chopse him, and 
he wes opposed by James Smith, Jr. (b. 1851), the “boss” of the state trganisation, 
United States senator in 1893-99 and a candidate for re-election. He argued that only 
a minority of the Democrats of the state voted for Martine and that under the constitu- 
tion the choice of senators was the function of the legislature and not of the people. 
Governor Wilson defended the primary vote and roused public opinion so that on the 
first joint ballot in the legislature Martine received only one vote less than was needetl 
to elect him, whereupon Smith (who had received xo votes) withdrew, assuring the elec- 
tion (Jan. 25, 1912) of Martine, to succeed John Kean (b. 1852), Republican, senator 
1899-1911, This contest made it evident that the governor considered himself the lead- 
er of the Democratic party in the state. In 1912, afler Wilson was nominated for the 
presidency, James Smith again became a candidate for the U. S. Senate, to succeed 
Frank Obadiah Briggs (b. 1851), Republican, whose term ends March 4, 1913. Gov- 
ernor Wilson used all his influence against Smith, and in the primary (Sept. 24, 1912) 
William Hughes (b. 1872; representative in Congress, 1903-05 and 1907-13) was named 
by the Democrats and Briggs by the Republicans. In the (legislative) state elections 
m November 1911, although 160,184 Democratic votes were cast and only 157,184 
Republican votes, in Essex county! the Republicans were successful—possibly, as Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s friends thought, because of the opposition to him of Smith and J. R. 
Nugent (city counsel of Newark), Democratic leaders in the county; both houses of the 
legislature were Republican (senate ri to 10; assembly 37 to 23); but the legislature in 
1913 will have 12 Democrats and 9 Republicans in the senate and 50 Democrats and 10 
Republicans in the assembly. Woodrow Wilson’s term as governor did not expire 
until January 19, 1914; his successor for the unexpired term from March i913 is, 
under the constitution, the president of the newly-elected senate, chosen at the organisa~ 
tion of the. senate in January 1913. James F, Fielder was chosen president of the 
senate Janugry 13, 1913. 

In the presidential campaign New Jersey was prominent because of the part taken 
by her governor, Woodrow Wilson, in his successful effort for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the presidency, and his election, and because, as in Massachusetts, before the 
primaries both Roosevelt and Taft made a speech-making tour of the state. In the 
primaries (May 28th) Roosevelt received 17,000 votes more than Taft; and Wilson re- 
ceived 48,336 votes to 522 for Clark, 60 for Harmon and 47 for Bryan. In the Novem- 
ber election Wilson carried the state with 178,289 votes to 145,410 for Roosevelt, 88,835 
for Taft and 15,801 for Debs (10,253 in 1908). Of 12 congressmen (under the new 
apportionment) 11 are Democrats and 1, from the rst district, Republican. The repre- 
sentation in the 62nd Congress was 7 Democrats and 3 Republicans. Throughout the 
state there were many voters disfranchised by the Geran election law, which the state 
supreme court (Nov. 4, 1912) interpreted to require registration as well as enrollment. 

In Newark, after being bitterly attacked on the charge that he permitted disorderly 
houses to remain open, Mayor Haussling (Dem.) was re-elected in 1912 by 25,831 to 
19,343 for Aronson (Rep.) and 2,142 for Reilly (Socialist). In rgrx and 1912 corrup- 
tion among city officials was discovered in Atlantic City by detective W. J. Burns, 

In 1912 there were strikes among the textile workers in Paterson and Passaic. There 
was no violence in Paterson, where the broad-silk workers struck (March) under the 
leadership of the Detroit branch of the Industrial Workers of the World. In Passaic a 
strike lasted from the middle of April to May oth, when most of the strikers returned to 
work. They were led by Haywood and others of the Chicago (“ direct ” action) branch 
of the International Workers of the World. In Perth Amboy there were violent strikes 
during June among employees of the American Smelting and Co., the Barber 
Asphalt Co., etc., and three were killed on the 14th, and one on the . In December 
meine copi:handlera of the New York, Susquehanna & Western Railway at Edgewater 

was carried by the Democrats it 19x2 in all state and local contests, but 
Rocet smorived 33,714 votes to 26,229 for Wilson and 16,981 for Taft. 
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killed two detectives and wounded nine on the 11th, but were driven off on the rath. 
They struck for an increase of pay from 20 to 25 cents an hour. 

On November 19, 1912 the Court of Errors and Appeals upheld the supreme court 
in its decision that women cannot vote for civil officers or presidential electors or on 
questions submitted to the people. The case rested on the claim that the provision of 
the first constitution (1775) which gave the suffrage to “all inhabitants . . . 
of full age, . . . worth 50 pounds proclamation money,” etc., had never been 
legally rescinded. 

In Hoboken the Robert L. Stevens Fund for municipal research was established in 
1gro; and a Citizens’ Federation in Hudson county and a bureau of municipal research 
in Jersey City in 19t2—all these are private agencies. 

Bibliography.—Acts of the Legislature (Paterson, 1911 and Trenton, 1912); E. J. Fisher, 
New Jersey as @ Royal Prounce from 1738 to 1776 (N. Y., 1911). 
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Population (1910) 327,301, an increase of 67.6% since 1900. The negro clement 
decreased from 0.8% to 0.5%. The foreign-born whites constituted 6.8% in x900 and 
6.9 % in 1910; the native whites 85.5% in 1900 and 86.1% in 1910, Density 2.7 to the 
sq.m. The purely rural population was 80.4% of the total (83.4% im 1900); in 19 mu- 
nicipalities, each having more than 2,500 inhabitants, there was 14.2% (in 1900, 7 places 
had 14%): Albuquerque, 11,020 (6,238 in 1900); Roswell, 6,172 (2,049 in 1900); 
Santa Fé, 5,072; Raton, 4,539; Las Cruces (town), 3,836; Las Vegas {city), 3,755; Clovis, 
312555 Silver City, 3,217; Las Vegas (town), 3,179 and Tucumcari, 2,526. 

Agriculture.—The acreage in farms increased from 5,130,878 to the o2t between 1900 
and 1 910 pweilians the improved land in farms from 326,873 to 1467 TOT; ie ¢ value of property 
from $ 767 824 to $159.447,990 ($98, 806,497 land; $13,024569 © Tr 5 $4, oes spi? tated 
ments; seb 679 domestic animals). Of the land area 14.4% was a farms. The average 
value of per acre was $8.77. Farms were operated largely by owners nay by 
owners, 321 by managers and 11957 By senate). In 1912 (preliminary Seimates the princt- 
pal crops w Indian corn, 2,083,000 bu. (93,000 A.); wheat, 1,232,000 bu. (59,000 A.); 
gate, ae bu. (53,000 A.); 70,000 bu. (2,000 A.); potatoes, 900,000 bu. (9,000, 

ay, 436,000 tons (587, 000 ; hed Tn 1909 ws. S. Census) the value of vegetables 
Pr er ethan potatoes was $567,154; of orchard fruits’ $519,677. On January 1, 1912 there were 
onfarms: 185,000 horses, 15,000 mules, 53,000 milch cows, 900,000 other neat cattle, 3,300,- 
000 sheep and 50,000 swine. The total acreage irrigated in 1909 was 461,718 (126.5% more 
than in 1899); 398,592 acres were supplied from streams. ‘The total cost of ii inagation renter 
bree, to July 1, 1910 was $9,154,897 and the estimated fal cost of improvements begun was 

16904 Are Of cereals 51.8 % by acreage in SHE grown on irrigated land, and of wheat 

79.6%, of barley 68.9% and of alfalfa 96. ‘ederal) Carlsbad project, com 
R 1909, irrigated 13,673 acres in TTT; fe Honds project, 1,000 acres. The great Rio 
Grande project was 20% completed in October 1912 and in the preceding year irrigated 
,000 acres, partly in Texas. The Federal gepartment of agriculture has a station at 
Picnmeati for the investigation of dry-farmiag. 





The constitution provides for a department of culture under the regents of the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The ure of 1912 created a state land 
office and the office of county inspector of bees and apiaries; appropriated annually §1§,000 
for gauging stream flow for irrigation Purposes; a law for the organisation and opera- 


tion of drainage districts and authorised the commissioners of community ditches to grant 
free irrigation of three acres or less to blind men or their widows. 

Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $7,869,918. The only important items were: 
copper, 2,860,400 tons (about 3 of the output in 1910; a new company hegan work in the 
Santa Rita district); zinc, 3,778 tons (40% less than in 1910); and coal pert tons ($4,525,- 
95). Mineral waters from 5 springs (2 resorts) were valued at $41,833, Salt, mica and 

luorspar were found in small quantities. 
janufactures.—Between 1899 and 1909 the capital invested incteased from $2,161,000 
to $7,743,000, and the value of products from $4,061,000 to $7,898,000. The larger industries 
were: ateam railway car construction, $2,251,000; and lumber and timber, $2, ern In 
Albuquecque there were one-tenth of all the establishments, with 2 product, $1,288,000, 
Yoo mileaj Janus y 1, In 1912 by a statute the 
ton.—Railwa} ee, 1912, in a 
Territorial roads Rien became a state way Congleton with control of the state 


+ See B. B. xix, 520 et seq. 
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road fund,and county road boards were created in place of road supervisors. A bond isaue 
200 Vf it construct inta tat i 
Suthorived to isue bonds for roads and brtiges Se oe Counties are 

Government.—The convention which met at Santa Fé from October’ to November 
a1, 1910 drafted a constitution (adopted Jan. 21, 1911, by a popular majority of 18,000), 
to which one amendment in regard to the method of amending the constitution was made 
at the general election in November 1911.4 The bill of rights in the constitution is 
unusual only in that it alludes to the privileges guaranteed by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. The capital may be removed fram Santa Fé by popular vote, but not before 
1925. The article (IV) on legislation provides that the people “ reserve the power to 
disapprove, suspend and annul any law enacted by the legislature,” except general 
appropriation laws and emergency acts; petitions of “ disapproval ” must be filed four 
months before a general election and must be signed by 10% at least of the qualified 
electors of each of three-fourths of the counties (the aggregate te be at least 10% of 
the total number of votes cast at the last general election). The measure is annulled 
if a majority (at least 40% of the number of votes cast at the last general election) vote 
against it, If a petition of disapproval is signed by 25% of the qualified voters and is 
filed within go days after the legislature adjourns, the measure disapproved is rendered 
inoperative until the general election. The senate consists of 24 members (each at least 
25 years old) elected for four years; and the house of 49 members, elected for two years. 
In 1912 an amendment was adopted striking out the requirement that legislators and 
state officers must be able to read, write, speak and understand English. A statute of 
1912 excludes from public office or employment persons convicted of felonious or in- 
famous crime. Legislators receive $5 a day during sessions and 1o cents a mile for 
mileage. At special sessions, called by the governor, no business may be transacted 
not specified in his proclamation. Any bill may originate in either house. The govern- 
or may veto, within three days, Sundays excepted, any measure, or, in an appropriation 
bill, any item; and bills may be passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present and voting in each house. General appropriation laws and special emergency 
acts, if passed by a two-thirds vote, and containing an emergency clause, go into effect 
immediately; other laws not until 90 days after the legislature adjourns. The legisla- 
ture is to “ enact laws to prevent trusts, monopolies and combinations in restraint of 
trade.” Bribery or the undue use of influence for legislation is declared a felony punish- 
able by a maximum fine of $1,000 or by one to five years’ imprisonment; the statutes of 
x912 include a corrupt practices act and a bribery law. 

‘The executive officers are elected for four years, and must be citizens of the United 
States, at least 30 years old, residents of New Mexico for five years. They are: governor 
(annual salary $5,000); lieutenant governor, secretary of state, state auditor, state treasurer, 
attorney-general, superintendent of public instruction and commissioner of public lands. 
Tn 1912 the governor was authorised to appoint a adviser; and a department of fish and 
game was created. There are a supreme court with three jastices (the legislature may increase 
the number to five after 1920) elected for eight years (salary, $6,000); eight district courts 
Go Judgein each district, term eix years, salary £4,500); and) probate courts in each county. 

Suffrage is granted to every male citizen of the United States over 21, resident in New 
Mexico 12 months, in the county 90 days and in the election precinct 30 days; excepted are 
jiots, insane, convicted of felonious or infamous crime (unless restored to political 
rights) and Indians not taxed. By statute, railway employees, if necessarily absent from the 
precinct in which they registered and qualified, may vote elsewhere. At school elections, 
which must be held at different times from other elections, women possessing the same 
qpalitcations of age and residence may vote—unless a majority of the qualified voters of & 

strict days fore the election petition the board of county commissionera “against wo- 
man suffrage.” There must be a similar petition for women’s voting before they are restored 
to suffrage. Women may hold office on boards of education, or be school directors or county 
TE aan ts tke be ther hi ind if by 
iments to the constitution proposed in either house and if passed by a 
majority vote in the legislature must be advertied in one newepaper in each county (both 
in English and Spanish, if there are pers in both languages) at feast two weeks before 
the ener! elecion; and atthe general cction must rocrve a majority f the vote aston 

41 Thie, iment was adopted because Congress had refused to admit New Mexico to 

scatehoamalloes the provieics bs the orignal cnmtnuton were changed. 
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the amendment, to become operative. The requirements for franchise and sections in the 
article on education providing for instruction in Spanish can be amended only by a three- 
fourths vote in the legislature and at the general election. Within 25 years a constitutional 
convention may be called by a three-fourths vote of the legislature; thereafter by a two- 
thirds vote, i swore by popular vote. The draft of the convention is not valid until 
rati t 

‘A state corporation commission of three members, elected for six years, charters and regu- 

lates corporations other than municipal, and is empowered to fix rates of public service 

. The constitution contains an emy ” liability clause; forbids the lease of con- 
vict labour; and makes eight hoursa day’s on state, county or municipal jobs. Statutes 
of 1912 forbid blacklisting, limit continuous hours of service on railways to 16, and include 
acoal mining code, providing for a state inspector of mines to be appointed after examination. 

‘The Gret regular session of the ture was held from March 11 to June 8, 1912. It 
urged the United States Congress to allot and open the Navajo and other Indian reservations 
to settlers; to restrict making reservations by executive orders and to modify the law in rela- 
tion to the Pueblo Indians which puts them on the same footing as “tribal Indians” and 
overlooks their treaty rights as former citizens of Mexico. 

The rath of October, Columbus Day, was made a legal holiday. 

Finance.—The constitution provides for a revenue tax of four mills on the dollar, other 
state taxes may not be more than ten mills (x2 mills for the first two years). The governor, 
travelling auditor, state auditor, secretary of state and attorney-general form a state board 
of equalisation. The state may borrow no more than $200,000 to meet casual deficits or for 
necessary expenses. The legisfature of 1912 created a board of loan commissioners to deter- 
mine the Territorial debt and to arrange for the issue of refunding bonds by state and coun- 
ties; the commission agreed to an issue of state bonds for $1,125,000 in Besember 1912 to 
take up railway bonds of Grant and Santa Fé counties, which had been declared invalid by 
the Federal Supreme Court but were later validated by Congress. Provision was made for 
a uniform system of accounting, a ting and reporting for all public officers under 
administration of the travelling audit bank examiner, 

¢ balance in the treasury on November 30, 1911 was $568,199 and on November 30, 
1912 $655,376; the receipts during the vear were $2,382,275 and the expenditures, $2,295,098. 

Education,—The constitution provides for a state board of education, and requires school 
attendance of every child of school age (“of sufficient physical and mental ability"), By 
statute the public school curriculum must include the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and their effect on the human system; and a course of industrial education is ibed., 

For the school year 1911-12 the school population was 100,045 the enrollment 57,436; 
average daily attendance, about 41,000; length of the aver ool year, a little over 6 
roonths; total expenditures $997,891 ($265,766 for new buildings and improvements), Of 
the lation 10 years and over 20.2%, were illiterate in 1910 (33.2 in 1 

Benat System.—The Territorial mounted police has been continued as a state force. 
Convicts who work as mechanics, foremen or ‘trusties,’ or outside of the penitentiary, re- 
ceive ten days a month additional good time. Prisoners using explosives or deadly weapons 
in an attempt to escape from confinement are liable to imprisonment from 25 to 50 years. 


History—The state election of November 7, rorr, resulted in the defeat of the 
gubernatorial candidate of the Republicans (who had been uniformly successful in the 
Territorial elections) by a combination of Democrats and Progressive Republicans. 
William C. McDonald (b. 1858), who had been chairman of the Democratic Territorial 
Committee, was elected governor by 3,000 votes plurality. The state senate contained 
16 Republicans, 7 Democrats and 1 Progressive Republican (term ends Jan. 1917), and 
the house of representatives, 28 Republicans, 17 Democrats, 3 Progressive Republicans 
and 1 Independent (term ends Jan. 1915). The state was formally admitted to the 
Union January 6, 1912. On March 27, rorz, the legislature chose Thomas Benton Ca- 
tron and Albert Bacon Fall, both Republicans, to be United States senators, Fall 
drew the short term (one year) and was again chosen for 1913-19, by a joint session, 
June 6, 1912, in which, after divided counsels, 22 members of the lower house (out of 
49; including the Democrats and Progressives) refused to vote, and the election pro- 
ceeded amidst much disorder. Governor McDonald doubted the legality of Fall’s re- 
election and refused to sign the election certificate. 

In the November 1912 election there was no vote for state officers. Woodrow Wilson 
catried the state, receiving 20,437 votes to 17,733 for Taft, 8,347 for Roosevelt and 
2,859 for Debs. A Democratic representative in Congress was elected. 

Bibliography. —R. E. Twitchell, Leading Facts of New Mexican History (2 vols., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, 1911-12); L. B, Prince, New Mexico's Struggle for Statehood (Santa Fé, 1910). 
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Population (1910) 9,113,614; 25.4% more than in 1900. The greatest rate of increase 
was in Nassau, Queens and Westchester counties (in and near New York City) and in 
Schenectady county (each more than 50%). There was an increase of the foreign-born 
from 26% to 29.9%; of negroes, from 1.4% to 1.5%. The density of population was 
191.2 {in New York county 43,850) to the sq. m., the state ranking sth in this respect. 
In 1910, 17.3% of the total was in rural territory (in 1900, 22.4%). The urban popula- 
tion increased relatively from 72.9% of the total in r900 to 78.8% in 1910. Of 148 
municipalities, each having more than 2,500 inhabitants in 1910, 21 had more than 
25,000 each, 9 more than 50,000, 4 more than 100,000 and one (New York) more than 
§00,000, The 21 with 25,000 or more were: New York, 4,766,883 (3,437,202 in 1900); 
Buffalo, 423,715 52,387 in 1900); Rochester, 218,149 (162,608 in 1900); Syracuse, 
137,249 (108,374 in 1900); Albany, 100,253 (94,151 in 1900); Youkers, 70,803 (47,931 in 
1900); Troy, 76,813 (60,651 in 1900); Utica, 74,419 (56,383 in 1900); Schenectady, 
72,826 (31,682 in 1900); Binghamton, 48,443 (30,647 in 1900); Elmira, 37,176 (35,672 
in 1900); Auburn, 34,668 (30,345 in 1900); Jamestown, 31,297 (22,892 in 1900); Amster- 
dam, 31,267 (20,929 in 1900); Mount Vernon, 30,919 (21,228 in 1900); Niagara Falls, 
30,445 (19,457 in 1900); New Rochelle, 28,867 (14,720 in 1900); Poughkeepsie, 27,936 
(24,029 in 1900); Newburgh, 27,805 (24,943 in 1900); Watertown, 26,730 (21,696 in 
1900), and Kingston, 25,908 (24,535 in 1900). The population of the 5 boroughs of 
New York City was: Manhattan, 2,331,542 (1,850,093 in 1900), Bronx, 430,980 (200,- 
507 a ety ane 1,634,355 (1,166,582 in 1900); Richmond,? 85,969 (67,021 in 
1900) ueens,* 284,041 152,999 in 1900), 

‘ Agriculture, by si arms decreased from 22,648,109 to 22,030,367 between 
a the improved land in farms from 15/599) 986 to 14,844, 10395 ¢ ie average 
fat reage increased from 99.9 to 102.2; and the value of farm proj pony from $1,069,723,- 
ibs to Srdsts gat, 495 ($707,' Far 825 828 ands; }76,998,00T buildings: $ Bs.oxg faa implements; 
a domestic animal Mf the land area 72 2% was in farms. ie res value 

pee nal Ber acre was $32. a Farms were operated largely by owners (166,674 by 
owner, 4,051 by managers and 44,872 by senants). In Ig12 (preliminary ete the 
principal crops were: Indian corn, n 19n{63:000 (512,000 A.); wheat, 5,360,000 bu. (335,000 
Si oe once bu. {1,192,000 Say, 2, si54,000 u. |(82,000 A.); rye, 2,112,000 
‘bu. (128,000 A.)}; buckwheat, 6, 593. on a. {277,000 F .); potatoes, 38, 160,000 bu. {360,000 
ay Bea 5:900,000 tons (4,720,000 A. fh pee Ibs.4(4,000 A,). In 1 
ensus) the value of vegetables Jie than potatoes was $14.968. 384; of flowers an 
gia S5,148.9495 of nursery products, n $2:790.9575 rote small fruits, $2, 75495 (strawberries, 
1 1874105 rope Ties, $1,168,062); of orchard fruits $17,988,804 (apples, $13,343,028; 
hes and nectarines, $2,014,088; pears, $1,418,218); grapes, $3,961,677; and maple sugar 
fr 240,684. On January 1, 1912 there were on farms: ,000 horses, 4,000 mules, 1,495,- 
900 milch cows, ,000 other neat cattle, 911,000 and 777,000 swine, 

In 1911 the legislature voted ate aid for, schools giving courses in agriculture, 

In 1912 $50,000 was apy iated for a State of Forestry (estal in ott and 
mn) at Bethe feiss and a new school of agriculture was authorised on Long 

Talend teiee between Babylon and Huntington chosen early in 1913). In 1911 another 
school of agriculture had been established at at Coblestall, the construction of which began in 
1912; and a state advis board in rélation to agricultural education and country life ad- 
vancement had been established. ‘Acomeiasion was appointed to inquire into prices, purity, 
luction, distribution and consumption of food, farm and dairy Products in the sate. 

Ve 1912 het bes was aj repriated to Cornell University for the New York Coll 

Agriculture; 000 for tl etetinary College; $; ioe the State School of Agricul tare 
af Morrisville Ye (established 1908; 3 opened 1910) and $35,000 for the maintenance of a school 
of agriculture at St. Lawrence University. The General Education Board in October 1912 
gave $1, sae for aporpeyas demonstration in St. Lawrence county. 














Ward 2 2, tore Flatbush, had 73,048 in in. 1910: Ward 30, formerly New Utrecht, 
mW, Mg 2 fo é& formerly Gravesend, 29,610; and Ward 32, formerly Flatlands, 17,412. 
2 Ward 1, formerly Castleton, 27,201 in 1910; Ward 2, formerly Middletown, 15, was 
ard 41 formeriy, Northfield, 19,248; Ward 4, formerly Southfield, 12,396; and W: 
eld, 17, 
ray 1, f formethy Long Island Ci Cigy, 1.7635 1,763; Ward 2, formerly Newtown, 105,21 
Ward 3, formerly Flushing, 37,171; Ward 4, formerly Jamaica, 67,412; and Ward 5, fochetty iy 
partiof Hempstead, 12,476. 
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Mineral Products.—Total value, tort, $42,392,180. The jut of fron was 1,537,- 
201 tons, valued at $23,924,194 (nat hat? in the total just given), much leas than in ites 
The state ranked 4th ia iron ore, 1,057,984 tons (value, $2,959,009). In stone its rank was 
and, with a quarried output of $6,895, (limestone, $2,857,797; sandstone, $2,353,995; 
trap rock, $959,966). The value of clay products was’ $10,154,376 ($8,006,012 being bricl 
and tile, ing 4th); of Portland cement, $2,669.194 (besides natural cement, of which the 
state is the largest producer); of sand and ; , $2,414,452; and of lime, $524,845. The 
state was the largest produce of gypsum, with 472,834 tons, more than one-fifth the country's 
otal we out] _ salt ay 1a T than that oF any other state, but less ia value than that 
ol jichigan. 0 the group of fuels, out; petroleum was 952,51. » ($1,248; 
aod the value of natural gas, $1,418,767. ‘Minera! waters bottled a ‘a Sorings e248 75h 
at $939,003. In pyrite and in millstones the state ranked 2nd. It is still an imy it 
producer of garnets, emory and graphite, both natural and, at Niagara Falls, artificial. 

‘Manufoctures.—In 1904-1909 the number of establishments increased from 37,194 to 
44,935 and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 996,725 (856,947 wage-earners) 
to 1,203,241 (1,003,981 ‘wae earners); capiesl invested from §2,031,460,000 to $2,779,497.- 
ooo (36 8%); and the value o! from $2,488,346,000 to $3,369,490,000 (35.4%), 
ranking the state first in the Union. By far the most important industry in 1909 was the 
manufacture of clothing, its value being nearly one-sixth the total for ail industries of the 
state, viz.: women’s clothing, $272,518,000 ($256,558,000 being the value of the product in 
Manhattan and Bronx boroughs of New York City and $26,477,000 for the entire city); 
and men’s clothing, including shirts, $266,075,000, of which $218,411,000 was the value of 
the product of New York City. The state produced 56.5% of the clothing (in these two 
classes) manufactured in the country. Second in importance was printing and publishing, 
$216,946,000, of which $183,509,000 was in New York City. The ontput was 29.4% of 
that of the entire country, and the state and the city ranked 1st. Other imy nt manu- 
factures were: foundry and machine-shop products, $154,370,000, New York ranking 2nd; 
slaughtering aad meat-packing, $127,130,000, the state ranking 3rd; malt liquors, $77,720, 
000, making the state Ist; tobacco, mostly cigars and cigarettes, $76,662,000, the state rank~ 
ing 1st; lumber and timber products, $72,530,000—in this industry the state was 2nd; flour 
and grist-mill products, $69,802,000, ranking New York next to Minnesota; hosiery and 
Ienit goods, $67,130,000, New York ranking 1st; millinery and lace goods, $52,106,000, being 
60 7% of the total for the country; elect: machinery, apparatus, and supplies, $49,290,- 
ooo (New York ranking rst); paper and wood-pulp, $48,860,000 (18. 3% of the output of 
the entire country and more than that of any other state); boots anc shoes, $48,186,000, 
the state ranking below Massachusetts and Missouri; butter, cheese and condensed milk, 
$42,458,000 (15.5% of the country’s total, but less than that of Wisconsin); men's fur- 
ni shing. oods, $42,197,000 ($15,897,000 collars and cuffs, being 92.3% of the total in the 
Unit tates) : furniture and refrigerators, $41,929,000, ranking the state first with ‘17.5% 
of the country's product; fur is, $41,301,000, being 73.8% of the preduct value for the 
whole country; iron and stecl, steel ‘work and rolling mills, $39,532,000, blast furnaces, 
$26,621,000—in these two industries the state ranked 4th; copper, tin, and sheet-iron, 
$38,452,000, ranking the state Ist; patent medicines, compounds and druggists’ preparations, 
ir ‘000, the state being 1st in this industry, also, as in chemicals, $45:345,000—30 7% of 
the country's total; musical instruments, $33,680,000, being three-eighths of the country’s 
product value and much more than the output of any other state; automobiles, $30,980,000 
(627 2% mote than in 1904), ranking New York 3rd; paint and varnish, 59, 
(more than the product of sy other state); tanned, curried and finished leather, $27,642,- 
000, New York being 5th; silk and silk goods, $26,519,000, ranking the state 3rd; carpets 
and rugs (not Tag), $23,606,000, ranking the state ist; and confectionery, $25,540,000, In 
fourteen other industries New York ra: Ist among the states. 

The principal manufacturing cities were: New York, $2,029,692,600 (Manhattan, 
$1,388,408,000; Brooklyn, $417,222,800; Queens, $151,680,000; Bronx, $42,680,800; Rich- 
mond, $29,701,000), more than any state except Pennsylvania (21 industries producing more 
than $20,000,000 each); Buffalo, $218,804,000—9th in the United States—(alaughtering, 
$25,416,000; foundry and machine-shop products, $20,775,000; flour, etc., $19,942,000; 
automobiles, $9,598,000; soap, $8,653,000; lis -oil); Rochester, $112,676,000—2oth in 
the United States~(men’s clothing, $18,879,000; photographic apparatus; boots ahd shoes, 
$13,450,000); Yonkers, $59,334,000 (sugar refining; carpets and rugs; foundry and machine~ 
Shop Sroducts, $2,837,005; Syracuse, $49,435,000 (automobiles; feundry and mackine-shop 
products, $5,691,000; typewriters); Schenectady, $38,165,000 (electrical apparetus; steam 
Pocomotives); ‘roy, $37,980,000 (collars and c $13,639,000; men’s clothing, $6,976,008); 
Utica, $31,199,000 (textiles, $15,977,000); Niagara Falls, $28,652,000 (chemicals, $11,997,- 
00o—mostly’ manufactured by electrolysis; food preparations; Hour); Albany, $22,826,000. 

Transportation,—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 11,639.72,m._ The public service 
commission was authorized fn IgE to. the maximum and reduce rates in railway 
fares oa in 1912 to have the control of Sraint ornare of corporations ana is Jariedic- 
tion, In 1917 ite*appropriations to $12,945,000 were passed for the im- 

completion oF € ‘Sibways. In'both years many 





























provement, completion or expedition of different state 
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routes of state highways were sap aod altogether more than a dozen routes or sub-routes 

to the previous fist. large appropriations for the state proportion of 

cpa on a highway) one bill in 1911 carried $1,795,254 and another, $1,207,079 and in i912 
bills carried respectively $2,519.39, fe! ‘and $1,833,182 for maintenance 

interest on the debt for the highway and 


foal. In 191%, $1,030,000 was appropriated 
in 1912 two bi carried @ total of ,000 for highway iguprovepente. The highway law 
was generally amended in 1912, At voted (637,548 to 281,- 
365) for the issue of $50,000,000 in bonds or highways. he peor commission was appointed to 
vest te the operation of a canal; §; 130,000,000 was appropriated for pepain 
the Erie and Oswego and Champlain canals: $6,000,000 for the Cayuga and 


Barge Canal; $3,230,000 to pay off a of the principal on the canal debt; $12,000,000 for 
canal terminal and facilities 20 and $2,883,850 for interest on the canal debt. In 1911 bonds 
amounting to $19,800,000 were authorised for terminals for barge canal traffic. At the close 
of 1912 the barge canal, on which it was that boats 275 ft. Jong, 30 ft. wide, 12 ft 
draught will be used, was two-thirds com, final opening ‘set for 196, 

commission was appointed to act with the jew Jersey authorities and the he Fed ‘ederal aut 
in the investigation of operating conditions, and a terminal ation ct commission for Badalor 
and a freight terminal act was passed for New York City. vil board of estimate the 
power aes terminals approved by the commissioner of, rng Se poet freight terminal 
corporations was added to the law on fransportation corporations. A law regulating the 
terminal of the New York Central & Hudson R RDN in New York City provided for the 
abolition of the use by railways of streeta at grade. In 1912 a revision of the rapid transit law 
ee additional powers to the Pu service commission and made possible an addition to 
lew York City’s rapid transit facilities. poe june and July 1911 a Lees of the new subway 
construction (mostly into the outlying the city) was awarded to the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit t Company, and a part to the Presborough system, which had built the earlier sub- 
rth cary in 1913 the terms of the contracts were still ‘under discussion. The question 
ening city piers for the accommodation of trans-oceanic pamenger steamers aroused 
much thee interest in 1911-12. The United States department of war in 1911 gave 
mporary permission to lengthen certain piers outward, +. ¢., toward the river channel. 
be in 1912 the Secretary of War refused to permit this Permanently, and many new plana 
sted: for new ‘Biers along Riverside Drive, above 7: x Biers funning | into 

the and obliquely “to save roomy in the river channel; for cocks in uth rooklyn; etc. 
‘ederal government practi ically completed in 1912 the Ambrose and the Coney Island 
channel in New York harbour ‘and the breakwater ter (1565 ft. | ft. long) at Hattsburg, had more 
than half finished the improvement of East River and Gate, and had begun the improve- 
ment of the Ni river q ft. Be Saenel) of Ogdensburg harbour and of Jamaica Bay 
38 ft. entrance channel), December 14, 1912, New York City began work in Jamaica 
y in co-operation with the "Federal government, 


Legisiation.—The legislature met in regular session from January 4 to October 6 
1grr and from January 3 to March 29, rorz. At the latter session the newly surveyed 
boundary line between New York and Connecticut was put on the statute books. 

The ror1 session (April 19th and July 12th) ratified the proposed 16th amendment 
to the Federal Constitution providing for a Federal income tax, which,had been defeated 
in the previous session, largely because of the opposition of Governor Hughes. All 
the amendments to the state constitution submitted by the r9rz session to the people 
at the November election in rgrz were defeated. Among them was one raising the 
salary of assemblymen from $r,500 to $3,000 and of senators to $3,500 and making the 
mileage, instead of 19 a mile for the trip once in each session, 3c a mile once in each 
week of actual attendance at the session; raising the governor’s salary from $10,000 to 
$20,000; giving partial home rule to cities and changing the requirements as to condem- 
nation proceedings. The 1912 session passed three amendments which go over to the 
1913 session: providing for condemnation “by the supreme court with or without a 
jury, but not with a referee,” and giving the legislature power to authorise any city to 
take more land than it needs in condemnation proceedings to secure control of certain 
property—practically the same as two amendments defeated in i911; securing to the 
legislature the right to pass a workmen’s compensation act; and revising the system of 
county courts. 

lection ane passed in rgT!. A clause {to prevent fusion) 

forbidilag tae repeating of toe ee ot eee nay candidate yo different oe es of a taiioy 
held unconstitutional on. es March ay 1912} 12; the clanse requiring personal re; tion in 
districts was declared in 10, 1911 (Hopper v. Bit 203 N. 144 Court 
als); sand Uae seguirement of 1,500 names fox a petition lor independent t nomination 
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was declared unconstitutional in October 1912; the law contained a provision for direct 
timaries except for officers chosen by the state at large. In presidential years there must 
e separate ballots for presidential electors and state . law was revised as regards 
party committees and delegates in 1912. An act of 1911 declares that no ballot is void be- 

cause the cross made in voting is irregular in sha 
In 1912 a board was appointed to simplify civil practice. It has the same personnel as 
the board of statutory consolidation. Several important amendments to the law of pro- 
cedure were passed in 1911. A Conservation Department was created, in charge of a commis- 
sion with powers and duties previously belonging to the forest purchasing board, the forest, 
fish and game commission, the commissioners of water power on Black river, and the state 
water supply commission; and in 1912 the law of lands, forests and public parks was revised 
and a new article on fish and game was added to the conservation law. In 1911 a state 
athletic commission was created by a law which regulates boxing and sparring. A new 
personal property law was passed ({911) in relation to the sale of goods, in nearly the form 
desired by the commissioners for promotion of uniformity of legislation in the United 
States. office of supervisor of records was created, and that office and the office of state 
historian were put under the department of education. The legislature appropriated $40,- 
uy! ee! had lived 





000 to buy the house (built 1761-62) in Albany in which General Philip Sci 

and which in 1911 was the Saint Francis de Sales Asylum; it was bought on Fel 10, 
1912. After the capitol fire, $100,000 was appropriated for the safety of the capitol and 
‘$2,000,000 for the reconstruction and decoration of the building in 1911 and $1,000,000 for 
the same purpose in 1912, when $550,000 was appropriated for continuing the construction 
and $200,000 for the equipment of the State Education Building fopesed’ October tra) 
and $500,000 for the re-establishment of the State Library. The inferior courts of New 
York City were re-arranged in accordance with the report (910) of the Page Commission. 
The mayor was empowered to create a public recreation commission. A refief and pension 
fund war created for street cleaners. ‘The legislature paseed a law making the Borough of 
the Bronx a separate county; and this was approved by the voterp of the borough (about 
ip 50 votes to 27,870) in Noyember 1912, but the appellate division of the supreme court 

lared the referendum invalid (January 17, 1933). . 

In 1911 the department of labour was nised, and a commission was appointed to 
investigate tmanufacturing conditions in first at second classcities. This report was to go in 
before January 15, 1913. On March 24, 1911 the state court of appeals decided that the 
workmen's compensation Jaw of 1910 (applying to certain dangerous employments) was 
unconstitutional as taking property of employers “without due process of law.” This ruling 


was harshly criticised—see for instance the statement by fourteen professors of law 
in the New York Ondlook, July 29, 1911, and opinions of prominent lawyers in The Survey, 
April 29, 1911. The commission on employers’ liability made a valuable report in four 


volumes but the legislature took no action on this except to propose the additional constitu- 
tional amendment already mentioned. Women may not work in factories or mills within 
four weeks after childbirth. The medical officer of the department of health must make a 
thorough physical examination before issuing emy it certificates for children in first 
class cities. Working hours a day were reduced inning October 1, 1912) from 10 to 9 
and a week from 60 to 54, for m: under 18 and all females in all factories--except where 
there is overtime so that there may be a short sixth day in a week or overtime not more than 
three times a week. The maximum hours for this exception are ro (formerly 12) 2 day and 

4 (formerly 60) a week. The law does not apply to fruit canneries’ between June 15 and 
Strober 15. Its constitutionality was being tested in the courts at the close of 1912, A 
law of 1911 added to places in which children could not be employed more than 54 hours or 
six days a week, theatres, places of amusement, barber (and shoe polishing) shops, and for- 
bids the employment of children between 12 and i. during summer school vacation in 
villages and cities of the second and third classes. Misrepresentation in regard to employ- 
ment was made a misdemeanour. Much stricter requirements for sanitation and inspection 
were adopted for bakeries and confectioneries. Doctors were ordered to report to the bureau 
of labour statistics all cases of industrial poisoning or other occupational disease. The use of 
compressed air in caiseons was regulated in 1912 by a law which includes a schedule of work- 
ing hours per day under different pressures. : ¥ ‘ 

In 1911 the State Institute for the Study of Malignant Disease (succeeding the Patholog- 
ical Laborat of the University of Buffalo, and the Gratwick Laboratory) was established 
at Buffalo. ‘The legstature appropriated $65,000 for a cancer hospital adjacent to the Grat- 
wick Laboratory and $35,000 for maintenance in ort (and $60,000 for equipment and 
maiatenance in 1912). ie office of state fire x was created, and in 1912 a much 
stricter fire prevention law was ted for factories. There must he fire drills in all factories 
and automatic fire sprinklers must be installed in factories, and in buildings more than seven 
stories or ninety feet high, which have wooden flooring or wooden trim. A general fire 
prevention law was passed applying to New York City only, supplementing an amendment 


\ Evidence brought before a legislative commission in 1912 showed that there were grave 
buen aes brourht belore es coud ta cha ts ur. 
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to the New York charter made in 1911. The tenement house law was clearly made applicable 
to apartment houses—after the court of appeals February 13, 1912, Grimnser v. Tenement 
House Department of New York City) distinguished between tenement houses and apartment 
A new vital statistics law was passedin 1911. The discharge of sewerage into rivers 
was regulated. In 1912 the governor was authorised to appoint a of three, a surgeon, 
neurologist and practitioner of medicine, to be examiners of the feeble-minded criminals and 
other defectives; they are authorised to recommend the sterilisation of dangerous criminals. 
‘The requirements for the practice of medicine were increased, and after saber I, 1912, 
chiropodists must be licensed. By a law of 1911 the possession and use of false weights and 
measures creates Presumption of knowledge of their falsity. A law of 1911 required that 
cold storage foods be labelled and be kept not more than one year. A commission was 
appointed to study market facilities and the prices of food, and in August 1912 it reported 
that distribution added 40% to the cost of foodstuffs and recommended the authorisation 
of Cities to establish departments of markets. A strict law was passed regulating the sale 
or possession of dangerous weapons—more stringent in many respects than the previous law 
against concealed weapons. iong important measures detested in the 1911 legislature 
were a new charter for New York City, a bill granting suffrage to women, and one relieviny 
racing associations from the responsibility of gambling at race-tracks — a measure whicl 
would have lessened the effectiveness of ‘the anti-gambling legislation of 1908 and 1910, 

Finance.—The state tax for 1912 was .396 mills for the general fund; .383 for the canal 
debt sinking fund; .03 for the barge canal terminals sinking fund; .1885 for the highway 
improvement sinking fund and .o125 for the sinking fund for the debt for the Palisades 
Interstate Park debt sinking fund. In 1911 bequests to charities outside the state were made 
exempt; the previous law had applied only to charities within the state. The double taxa- 
tion of inheritances was practically stopped. Money and securities of non-residents taxed 
in the state and their shares in New York corporations were made exempt, even if there is 
No reci arrangement with the other state. Secured debts were taxed 4 of 1% of their 
face value and thereby exempted from any other tax. The stock transfer tax was changed 
both in 1911 and 1912 and the person who makes the sale or transfer of stock must procure 
and affix a tax stamp. In New York City assessments begin on April 1 instead of the first 
Tuesday in September. Statements of valuation must be forwarded to the state board of 
tax commissioners, not to the comptroller as formerly, and the board certifies to the comp- 
troller. He is required to collect statistics of taxation, revenue and debt. 

For the fiscal year ending September 30, 1912 the revenue was $50,21 408, (for the 
preceding year $3 045,353). Among t! fee. items were inheritance tax, $12,153,189; 
corporations, $10,349,165 fand $472,960 for \isation of corporations); {new) direct state 
tax $6,326,823; excise, $9,412,364; stock transfer stamp tax, §3.653.0375 and (new) secured 
debt tax, $3, 126,823. e expenditures for the same year were $44,658,678; and the cash 
surplus at its close, $8,808,265. 

Education.—In 1911 a teachers’ retirement fund was created for all parts of the state 
except where there was local provision for a similar fund. ‘Teachers are assessed 1 % of their 
salaries, and may retire after 25 years’ service (15 of which must be in the part of the state 
covered by the act) on an annurty of half of the annual salary at the time of retirement, this 
to be not more than $600. Any teacher retiring after 15 years for disability gets an annuity 
bearing the proportion to the retirement annuity that the number of years he has served 
bears to twenty-five. Annuities are to be granted only if the teacher has paid a sum equal 
to 30% of the annuity, but the difference, if any, may be made up by the teacher, In 1912 
the Jaw for retirement of teachers in state institutions was made more liberal. The previous 
age limit of 70 was omitted, and the requirement that the teacher must have been employed 
for 10 years immediately preceding retirement was changed by omitting the words “‘imme- 
diately preceding.” The maximum allowance for teachers was raised from $750 to $1,000. 
In 1911 the law in regard to the education fund was radically changed. ‘The county loan 
commissioners were abolished and the complete control of the fund was vested in the state 
comptroller, In the same year a new salary law was passed for teachers in New York City 
which states that there be no discrimination based on sex; this went into effect januey 
1, 1912 and added nearly $3,850,000 to the annual pay roll. "A law of 1912 provides that 
eligible lists for vacancies in New York City schools should not be but that one list 
must be exhausted before nominations are made from a later list. On a question of teachers’ 
censes the state supreme cougt in November 1912 held that the state commission of educa- 
tign had jurisdiction over all school departments in the state including that of New York 
City. One of the most discussed d points in the proposed charter for New York City was a 
paid board of education, which Mayor Gaynor defended against the almost upiversal crit- 
igismm of educational s. In 1912 was celebrated the a5th anniversary of the service of 
William H, Maxwell {b. 1852) a superintendent of echools in New York City. (Gee his 
article in Educational , October 1912). In 1912 the principal aj iations for educa- 
tion were $125,000 to seco schools for training of teachers; $506,500 for normal schools; 
$5,375, for common schools and $650,000 for secondary departments and libraries. 

F year ending July 31, ¥912 the schoo! population was 2,143,560, the total enroll- 
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ment, 1457,991, the average daily attendance, 1,11 , and the average school year about 
169 days. ¢ total expenditures were $59,063,976. 

In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy {70 years of age and over) was 5.5, as in 1900. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown (b. 1861), U. S. Commissioner of Education in 1906-11, was 
chosen chancellor of New York University on April 24, 1911, and was installed on November 
9. In 1911 Columbia University became ly affiliated with the Presbyterian Hospital, 
and received the bequest of Joseph Pulitzer for the establishment of a school of journalism, 
which opened for instruction in the autumn of 1912, with Talcott, Williams (b. 184 )) of the 
Philadelphia Press (since 1881) as its head. In 191 a dramatic thuseum was estapiished in 
Philosophy Hall of Columbia University. A ‘Politics Laboratory” was established at 
Columbia in 1911. A gift of George F. Baker (b. 1840), a banker of New York City, made in 
November 1932, will be used to ally the Cornell Medical College and the New York Hospital. 
The Crocker Research Fund of Columbia University for study of cancer was announced late 
in 1912 to amount to 51,565,635; it was supplemented in the same year by a bequest of 
Augustus W. Openhym. ‘The cornerstone of a dispensary at Syracuse University was laid 
December 14, 1912. Hamilton College, Clinton, celebrated its centennial in 1912 and 
planned to make its entcance requirements broader and, beginning in 1913, to introduce a 
group system of electives in the second, third and fourth years of the course; Greek is still 
required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, but the d s of Ph.B. and B.S. are given 
without Greek. In September 1912 the Coilege of St. is Xavier in New York City 
became a part of Fordham University, though each kept its former name and charter. 

Penal and Charitable Institutions.—In 1911 an investigation of state prisons and prison 
industries resulted in the discovery of much corruption and mismanagement and in the 
resignation of the state prison commissioner Cornelius V. Collins. In I91T a new law was 

for the government of Letchworth Village and in 1912 one for the Woman's Relief 
‘orps Home at Oxford. The name of the commission in lunacy was changed to the State 
Hospital Commission, and its medical member became practically president of the commis." 
sion. In 1911 a farm industrial colony for tramps and vagrants was established, and in 1912 
a state reformatory for misdeameanants, for which $50,000 was appropriated. A site in 
Dutchess county, 821 acres, 20 m. S. of Poughkeepsie, was approved by the governor in 
September 1912. The Great Meadows prison, at Comstock, Washington county, was opened 
in 1911. A Bureau of tation, created in 1912, may order the deportation of insane 
immigrants. The board of parole may issue an lute discharge to any paroled prisoner 
—-formerly this could be done only if the prisoner had an indeterminate sentence. In Nov. 
1912 a site for the New York City farm for inebriates (controlled by a board created in 1910) 
was chosen in Orange county, near rt, 60 m. from the city. In 1912 work was 
begun on a laboratory of social hygiene at the Bedford (state) reformatory for women. 

The legislature of 1911 incorporated the Phelps-Stokes fund for the erection of tenements, 
etc, under the will of Caroline Phelps-Stokes, who died in 1893; and the Carnegie corporation, 
to which Andrew Carnegie has delegated the work of carrying on his various philanthropies, 
to which he gave $25,000,000, November 10, 1911, and $100,000,000 in the following year, 
and which he has made his residuary legatee. In 1912 the principal appropriations were 
$770,000 for the maintenance of the state prison; for the state hospitals $5,804,891, and for 
charitable institutions including reformatories, asylums, etc., $1,999,929. The total number 
of inmates in state charitable and reformatory institutions, not including insane asylums, 
on September 30, 1912 was 10,744 (10,625 in 1911). 

‘A Free Employment Bureau in Schenectady was established on January 24, 1912 and 
on March 7 was transferred from the charities department to the department of public works, 


History—On January 1, 191 John Alden Dix (b. 1860; Democratic candidate for 
lieutenant-governor in r908; manufacturer of wall paper and lumber), the first Democrat 
to hold the office since 1894, was inaugurated governor. The legislature was strongly 
Democratic in both houses for the first time in 7 years. Its session, the longest in the 
history of the state, lasting until October sth, was broken by two recesses, one following 
the partial destruction of the state capitol by fire on March 2gth, when the state library 
was almost totally destroyed and there was a loss of several millions of dollers, and 
another during the month of August. Under the control of the leaders of Tammany 
Hail, the Democratic organisation in New York City, a mass of partisan primary and 
electoral legislation was introduced; some of the bills were to eliminate bi-partisan 
boards and replace them with partisans appointed by the governor, and others were 
salary “grab” bills, especially for New York City. Some passed, but were subsequently 
partially invalidated by the courts, because of faulty drafting or flagrant violations of 
the constitution; others, notably the proposed New York City charter, which was backed 
by Tammany and favoured by Mayor Gaynor, and the cardinal aim of which was to 
increase the powers of the mayor and lessen those of the existing city officers elected on 
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the anti-Tammany platform in 1909, were defeated after a long and bitter fight—the 
charter on September 30, 1911. Ten weeks in the early part of the session were occupied 
by a deadlock over the election of a successor to Chauncey M. Depew (see Z. B. viii, 
56), United States senator since 1899. Neither of the original contestants, Edward 
Morse Shepard,' supported by the independent and anti-Tammany elements who re- 
fused to enter the Democratic caucus, or William Francis Sheehan (b. 1859), a New 
York corporation lawyer and in 1892~95 licutenant-governor, was successful, the elec- 
tion finally going on March 31st to James A. O’Gorman (b. 1860), a justice of the 
supreme court {since 1900), who, although at one time an active Tammany man, was 
not originally favoured by the Tammany leaders. In ror2 he was active in Woodrow 
Wilson’s interests at the Baltimore convention and during the presidential campaign. 

The character of the legislation passed at the session of 1911 was the principal cause 
of the overwhelming victory in the autumn elections (Nov. 7, 1911) of the Republicans 
in the state and in most local and municipal contests. The Republicans, helped in 
some districts by fusion with other anti-Tammany elements and largely on the issue of 
the attempted Gaynor charter, carried for the first time a majority of the assembly dis- 
tricts in New York City. In Kings county (Brooklyn) a Republican and Independent 
fusion elected the entire county ticket. The senate, elected for two years in 1910, 
remained Democratic, but the division in the lower house showed 102 Republicans to 
47 Democrats and 1 Socialist—in the preceding session there were 83 Democrats, 65 
Republicans, 1 Independent Democrat and 1 Independence Leaguer. The Socialists 
elected the Rev. George R. Lunn* mayor and a nearly complete city ticket, including 
8 of 13 aldermen in Schenectady city, and gained control of the Schenectady county 
board of supervisors, electing 8 out of 18 members. 

The control of the senate by the Democrats and of the lower house by the Republi- 
cans made partisan legislation impossible although the party machines sought, by bi- 
partisan alliances, to divide the patronage. The primary in March, the first under the 
new law, brought out the defects in that statute. Uniformly the Roosevelt delegates 
to the National Republican convention at Chicago were defeated and delegates favour- 
able to President Taft’s renomination were chosen by the “ regular ” party organisation. 
The Democrats, by an alternative provision of the law, did not choose delegates by 
primaries in New York City. Both parties held state conventions in April, the Republi- 
cans adopting a “ stand-pat ” platform and declaring for President Taft’s renomination, 
and the Democrats choosing state delegates to the Baltimore convention bound by the 
unit rule and selected largely by the Tammany leaders. At the national convention at 
Chicago the Republican delegation from the state cast 76 votes for Taft and 8 for Roose- 
velt, and 6 delegates did not vote. William Barnes, Jr. (b. 1866), publisher of the Al- 
bany Journal and the reputed “ boss” of the Republican machine, was prominent in 
Taft's interests; and James S. Sherman; a leader in the conservative or “stand-pat” 
wing of the party in the state, was renominated for vice-president. Timothy Lester 
Woodruff (b. 1858), whom Barnes succeeded in 1911 as chairman of the Republican 
state committee and who had been only less well-known than Barnes for his connection 
with pe Republican organisation, identified himself with the followers of Roasevelt. 

pard was born in New York City in 1850 and died on July 28, 1911. Orphaned at 
six, ie ‘became the ward of Abram S. Hewitt, graduated at the College of the City of New 
York in 1869 and was admitted to the bar in 18; He was a founder and ler of the 
Brooklyn Democratic Club and ot the Indeper Denk d David B. Hill 
and Tammany Hail, but was Tammany’s nominee for mayor of New York in 1901, when he 
was defeated by Seth Low, whom he had supported against Tommmany i in 1897; worked for 
the Gold Democrats in the presidential of 1896, supparted in 1900, opposed 
his atgaindtion in 1904, buCagaiy supported Rib ie 1908, to seure tard reviiog, "HE wie 
drew his name from the senatorial nomination, hoping to insure the election of some other 
independent Democrat. He wrote an excellent biography of Martin Van Buren (1899). 
le was formerly a Dutch Reformed clergyman. M4 June 19ta he appointed to the 
municipal ‘board of public welfare Helen Keller. 
*He died immediately before the election (see Obituaries) and no name was oftcially 
substity for his on the ballots. But the electoral votes cast for Taft, those of Ut 
it, were for another New Yorker, Murray Butler, for vice-president, 
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The presidential campaign resulted in Woodrow Wilson receiving the 45 electoral 
votes of the state. The popular vote was: for Wilson, 655,475; for Taft, 455,428; for 
Roosevelt, 390,021; and for Debs, 63,381 (38,451 in 1908). The Democratic machine, 
it was supposed, would not exert its utmost strength for Woodrow Wilson, whose 
nomination it had opposed at Baltimore, where the delegation voted {as 2 unit) for 
Judson Harmon on the first nine ballots and thereafter for Champ Clark!; and because 
‘Wilson had urged the nomination for governor of no machine candidate:* ‘The press 
of the state was less favourable to Wilson, much less favourable te Roosevelt and more 
kindly disposed to Taft than that of any other part of the country, And the Republican 
party organisation, which had long been hostile to Roosevelt, suffered less from 
schism and gave to Taft @ stronger support than in almost any other state. The 
state’s representation in Congress,> 43 under the new apportionment, instead of 37, 
will be composed of 30 Democrats, 10 Republicans and 3 Progressives, W. Bourke 
Cockran (b. 1854), a New York Democrat, who had campaigned for McKinley in 1896 
and was representative in Congress in 1887-89, 1891-95 and 1904-09, joined the 
Progressive party and was a candidate for 

In August the new Progressive party organised separately. In the any win lected 
ber 17 Progressives largely refrained from taking pace The anti- Tammany wing 
about a third of the delegates to the Democratic state convention. Early in Se; 

ives met in an unofficial convention at by mere A split threatened between ihe 
followers of two rival candidates for governor. of these was William H. Hotckhiss, 
formerly state commissioner of insurance, chairman of the convention, who repeatedly refused 
to have his name considered, but who was still urged as a candidate by is his followers ¢ 
other William A. Prendergast, comptroller of the city of New York, Lge the bac] 
Timothy L. Woodruff. e ‘convention was stam] by a siny esc, Senet ¢ 
for the nomination for governor of Oscar Solomon us €. 1850), fs lor to Turkey 
ia 1887-89, 18oB-1901 a st E 10, a member of the Hague peri manent court of arbitration 
since 1902, and commerce and labor (to0-09) | in the cabinet of President 
Roosevelt. A full ot state mate tcket and local Progressive candidates were subsequently nominated 
by petition. The Republican state convention met at Saratoga on September 25, adopted 
a state platform with many pro; jive features and nominated (September 27) for governor 
Job Elmer Hedges e. ibsahva lew York lawyer, known as a witty campaigner and after 
dinner speaker Democrats, at Syracuse, nominated {October 3) for governor William 
Sulzer (( 1863) a had been a member of Tammany but had not been closely Mentifed 
with that organisation and who had been a representative in Congress in 1896~I912, where 
he was prominent on the forcign relations committee, especially in connection with the 
question of passports in Russia, Governor Dix was a candidate for renomination but his 
weakness and vacillation bad made him unpopular. Most of the state officers elected with 
Dix in 1910 were renominated and at the general election, November §, the entire Democratic 
atate ticket, including two judges of the state court of appeals, was elected. Sulzer received 
649,559 ‘votes (ese ‘than for any Democratic candidate for governor since 1898); Hedges, 
444,105; and Strauss, 393,183. In New York City the Progressives elected one Republican, whe 
in Congress and one state senator and more votes than the she 
dlected so senators or sacebiymnen, The paltieal ligament of the legelatire in Tois is 
senate, 32 Democrats, 17 Republicans, 2 Progressives; assembly, 103 Democrate, 4t 
ficans, 6 ssives. As t was not second in the state election it will 
be at a disadvant on the bellor?and it will not be an “official” party until 1914 when it 
ay vote at a legal primary. 
‘here were no local elections of imy in New York City either in Jott or 1912, 
In 1911 the anti-Tammany judicial a {county officere were successful and the fusion forces 
won control of the board of aldermen from. who elected a sherif’ by only 
2,200 votes. William J. Gaynor (b. 1851, justice of the ear the tee York state supreme court, 
189; 1909), ovel over a divided opposition, was elected mayor ia 8 1909 on the Tammany ticket, 
bit he was from the Borough ¢ ot Bi Brooklyn, yo, whee there is no Tammany organisation, and his 
eatin pl litical fame had been gained in in crunhing acorupe cog a Brooklyn ‘On the whole 
he kept his administration free from extremel: ly (Partisan co In general he acted in 
harmony with the fusion majority in the board of estimate, ed with’ hi him, aad arthered 
reforms in the direction of efficiency in many city departments. He delayed a decision in 

1 This solid vote of New York for Clark helped to turn Bryan and his followers against 
Clark and to lose him the nomination. See Unitep States, Political History. 

2 But the Wilson and Marshall electors received more votes than were cast for the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for edi ots on fly 5 George B Maly governor and controller. 

* Two congressmen died in 1912; on July 5 R. Malby ( , 18) 857), Ret Republican, i in 
Congress since 1907; and on October 30 {b. 1857). 
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rd the Cullen-Fo! aie. ') charter there was @ provision pea the ma; 
to veto contracts let is board." He insisted, insisted, it was generally belcves , on being in acteal 
Sentral of the police Bae enforced his theories of liberty and of non-interference on 


he part of the police with gambling and other vice. Possibly as a result of the weakening 
afte power of the police came a wave of lawiessnese and licence which culminated in gang’ 
terrorism on the lower east side of Manhattan and in the assassination of a gambler, Herman 
Rosenthal, July 16, 1912, who was on the € point of, of making diaclorures to the county district 
attorney of the relations between gami and the police. Charles Becker, a police 
lieutenant, was accused of instigating the murder because Rosenthal’s disclosures would cut 
off the income he was-deriving from protecting gamblers. He was tried and convicted 
(October 24), and iT Rocentval iiteqwards fon four getere or “gunmen” were convicted as 
the lommittee was organised to study police 
blems and an enquiry was begun ae i apecial committee of the'board of aldertren (the 
‘urran Committee), which at fot was as openly opposed by by Mayor Gaynor, who upheld the 
adh of the police depai chamberlain les H. Hyde was 
indicted by a grand jury on May 3, 1931 for accepting a | @ bribe from the Carnegie Trust 
Company. He was stoutly defended by the mayor, rged him not to resign, but he 
withdrew on the ground that the made against him ged embarrass the adminis- 
tration. After a Tong delay, procured by the counsel for the defence, he was con' 
on November 29, 1912. This conviction and those in the Rosenthal case were latgel 
due to the efforts of the county district attorney, Charles Seymour Whitman & any 
assistant corporation counsel in 1901-02, city istrate 1904-07, and judge of general 
eessions court, 1907, who was mentioned as a yee for governor in 1912 and for mayor 
in 1913. In December 1912 disclosures of corruption in the police department were made 
by owners of disorderly houses. In Queens borongh, New Fork City, a former borough 
president was indicted, November 21, 1911, for corrupt conspiracy to sociure the nomination 
of a candidate for the supreme court of the state; and on September 26 Governor Dix 
removed President Gresser of the borough for incompetency. 

‘The Democratic senate through a committee in 1912 investigated | the city government of 
Albany, the capital of the state, controlled by a, Republican machine organisation led by 
Willigm Barnes, Jr. the Republican state “bors,” and showed the presence of corruption, 

‘On March 29 the senate adopted the report of the committee and recommended the removal 
of Mayor Jemes B. McEwan. 

‘There were serious about istarisances in a state in 1gtt and 1912. In New 
York City y drivers and helpers in the street-cleaning department struck on November 5, 
red asking for ce abolition of ‘night work and for increased wages, but they were all em- 

ed under civil service rules and were tried and dismissed. The strike was broken by 
the end of the month. There. was rioting on November 12. A coastwise shipping strike 
in New York City lasted from June 28 to the end of July 1912) This strike and that of New 
‘York City hotel waiters (May 31 to June 25) were marked by, violence. Other strikes in 
New York City were those of tailors (September 14-16, 9tt), of fusriers (June 20-September 
8, 1912) and of theatre musicians (July 19-August 4); the latter was broken by the use in 
many theatres of mechanical pianos, ete. At the very owt 1912 a garment workers’ 
strike began. At the New York cotton mills near Utica there was a strike from March 28 
to April 24, 1912; the militia were called out early in April to check ae and the strikers 
went ‘to work having gained nothing. A strike at a knitting mill in Little Falls begin- 
wing October 23, 1912 wala led by the Industrial Workers of the World; it was marked by 
rioting and by the attempt of the pote to Beret Socialists from speaking in the streets; 
Mayor Lunn of Schenectady was arrested tober 1§ and 17) for addressing the strikers 
and was sentenced to fine or imprisonment. On December 28, 1912, there were two riots. 
Two days before this the State Department oP Labor had begua. an investigation of the 
strike, ‘The strike ended early in January 1913. 

In New York City the completion of the Penneplvaia terminal (31-33 sts.; 7th and 8th 

ves, in rgrt and the opening in 1912 of part of the new Grand Central Station (gad st. 
ke Ave.) were events of archit ‘and economic importance, The new city 

Public Library (Fifth Ave.; sige ste.) was in May tout and the great Municipal 
Ofice building (probably the largest ‘municipal bu in the world) immediately E. of City 

Hall park was nearing completion in 1912. completed in 1911-12 were the 

Carlton (Madison Bye and ad 48 st.) the Vanderbilt (34 st. and Park Ave.) and the McAlpin 
Qo ae and nd 34 St.) two last call attention to the development of the city in the 
spoylvania ‘ermical, , The Woolworth Building, 760 ft. » Was fin- 

ished in 1912, A city plan association in Albany was. was oopenaeed in 1911 by an_or- 
Ginance ot january ary 35. 7912 i it employed as expert Amald Brunner of New York City. 
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. NORTH CAROLINA? 

Population (1910), 2,206,287 (16.5% mote than in 1900). The proportion of ne- 
groes decreased from 33% in 1900 to 31.6%. The native whites made up 66.5% of the 
total in 1900 and 67.7% in 1910 (foteign-born whites in r910, 0.3%). Density 45.3 to 
thesq.m. Of the total 75.8% (in 1900, 82.3%) lived in rural (unincorporated) territory. 
‘There were 20 cities and towns which had more than 5,000 each, as follows: Charlotte, 
34,0145 Wilmington, 25,748; Raleigh, 19,218; Asheville, 18,762; Durham, 18,241 (6,679 
in 1900); Winston, 17,167; Greensboro, 15,895; Newbern, 9,961; High Point, 9,525 
(4,163 in 1900); Concord, 87155 Elizabeth City (town), 8,412; Rocky Mount (town), 
8,051 (2,937 in r900); Salisbury, 7,153; Fayetteville (town), 7,045; Kinston, 6,995; 
Wilson (town), 6,717; Washington, 6,211; Goldsboro, 6,107; Gastonia (town), $,759; 
and Salem (town), 5,533. 


Agriculture. —The acreage in farms decreased from 22,749,356 to 22,439,129 in 19091910 
but the improved land in farms increased from 8,327,106 to 8,813,056; the average farm 
pereage fall fom rong to B84. and the value of farm p Property i 7 from. $233,834.69 to 

537,716,210 ($343,164,945 land; $13,459,662 8; $18,441,619 implements; §62,649,- 
ob "Vomeatic aniteals)’ Of the {und Sees 719% waa in farm The average value of pos 

id per acre was $15.29. Farms were o| largely by owners (145,320 by owners, 1,118 
by managers and 107,287 by tenants). In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the principal crops 
were: Indian corn, 51,106,000 bu. (2,808,000 A.); wheat, 5,322,000 bi 8,000 A.); oats, 
4:794,000 bu. (204,000 A.); rye, (409,000 bu (44,000 A.); buckwheat, 175,000 bu. (10,000 A.); 

tatoes, 2,550,000 bu. (30,000 AY AY, 381,000 tons (293,000 A.); cotton, 878,000 bales (27: 
Ibs, per A.); tobacco, 110,980,000 Ibs. (179,000 A.) and rice, 10,000 bu, (400 A.). In 1909 ( 
Census) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was $6,496,308; of small fruits, $853,07 
(atrawberries, $712,126); of orchard fruits, $3,248,036 (apples, $2,014,670; peaches ai 
nectarines, $1,041,767). On January I, 1912 ‘ete ‘were on farms 173,000 horses, 182,000 
mules, 312,000 milch cows, 380,000 other neat cattle, 193,000 sheep and 405,000, swine, 

In 1912 the National Forest Reservation Commission recommended the purchase of the 
“Mt. Mitchell” area (18,701 acres; McDowell county) and the Nantahala area (27,815 
acres; Macon and Swain counties) under the Weeks Act of March 1, 1911, for national forests. 
ze state experiment station in 1912 seemed to have succeeded in removing toxic properties 
from cotto: meals, 


Mineral Products.~Total value, t911, $2,797,155. Clay products were valued at $1,280,- 
126 and stone at $826,928. In mica the state ranked Ist with an output valued at $217,299. 
Gold oar ¢ from siliceous ores was valued at $71,900, Of mineral waters the value in 1gtt 
was $31,308, being 45% more than in 1910. Valuable emeralds were found near Shelby in 
1911 and amethysts near Raleigh and in Warren county. Graphite was found near Franklin. 
Monazite, zircon, barytes, millstones and garnets are minor products, 

Manufactures.—The state is one of the most important in the South in manufactures, 
In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 3,272 to 4,931, and that of persons 
engaged in manufacturing from 93,142 to 1 (wage-earners froma 85,339 to 121,473); 
the capital invested from 141,001,000 (only $68,283,000 in 1899) to $217,186,000; and che 
value of products from $142,521,000 {#85.274-000 in, 1899) to $216,656,000, In 1909 more 
than three-fourths of the total was from the following: cotton goods, $72,680,000 ranking 
the state 2nd (in 3889, 10th); tobacco, $35,987,000; lumber and timber products, $34,525,000, 
ranking the state 2nd, and furniture $7,885,000 (more than thrice as much 1899); cotton- 
seed oil and cake, Segos.coo (over twice what it was in 1904); and flour i 
ucts, $8,501,000, Other important products were:—fertilisers, $6,316,000 (four times ap 
much as in 7899), a large part being complete fertilisers and the industry being dependent 
largely on the manufacture of cottonseed oil; tanned, curried and finished leather, $5,415,000; 
hosiery and knit goods, $5.152 000; and carriages and wagons, $3,284,000. In 1909 not quite 
two-sevenths of the t: luct-value came from cities; in 1899 about one-sixth. The prin- 
cipal manufacturing cities io 1 : Durham, $23,271,500; Winston, $16,778,000; ro 
lotte, $10,460,000; Asheville, $3,250,000; Wilmington, $3,005,000; Raleigh, $2,376,000, anc 
Greensboro, $2,032,000. 

Transportation. — Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, $,000.98. The legislature in 1911 
incorporated the trustees of the ome bor to the 



















f Highway, 480 m. long from Beaufort Har! 

aenite for te ites ore, saat may a ite $1 ion and fa for every 1, hd 
ms way an LLC Ly appropriat TOO ior af 

fnhabitante above the fret one thousand in the municipality. In 1912 work on this highway 

in 18 (out of 19) counties was in progress and jt was estimated that it would ‘be complete 


1See E. B. xix, 771 et seg. 
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by the close of 1913. Similar appropriations are permitted for a state highway from Char- 
lotte to Wilmington, but little work ‘been done on this in 1912.1 

‘The Federal river and harbour act of 1910 provided for slack water navigation on the Upper 
Cape Fear river, above Wilmington, with a of 8 ft. and work on this project was begun 
in 1911. The same act anda law of 7911 appropriations fora depth of more than 20 ft, 
in of the lower river. The canal from Pamlico Sound to Beaufort Inlet, 10 ft. deep, 
being the third unit of the inside route from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, was completed in 
January 1911, The river and harbour act of July 25, 1912 appropriated $500,000 to purchase 
the Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal, and $100,000 for improvement and maintenance. 

Legislation.—The regular session of the legislature was held in Raleigh beginning 
January 4, 1911. On February 11th it ratified the Federal income tax amendment. 
‘The governor’s salary was increased from $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 

Children under 18 are not to be “required” to work in manufacturing industries more 
than 60 hours a week; the law apparently permits a greater number of hours if the employee 
consents, There are the same exemptions as there were in the 66 hour law. ‘The hours of 
railway employees are limited to 16 hours in succession to be followed by 10 hours off. If 
an employee works for 16 hours (not consecutive) in any 24 hour period, he must have at 
least § hours off. Train despatchers are not to work more than 9 out of 24 hours in night 
and day offices nor more than 53 in day offices but in emergency they may work 4 hours more 
three days in a week. : 

Married women may contract as if they were unmarried, and if their husbands are insane 
are ‘itted to sell property for their su) 4 

‘he health laws of the state were a: and a state board of health was created. The 
act provides for a superintendent of health who in some cases is a quarantine officer and 
medical inspector of schools, with special instructions to investigate hook-worm disease. 

Procurers are to be punished by six months or one year in jail and by a fine of $300 to 
$1,000. The sale of substitutes for beer is forbidden. “The law does not apply to sales to 
pharmacies or to sales of domestic wines and wines in sealed packages or of sacramental wine 
or of favouring essences or carbonated drinks with yy of 1% of alcohol. Clubs and associa- 
tions are forbidden to handle or sell intoxicating liquors. 

Injuring or obstructing a railway is made a felony instead of a misdemeanour, as it was 
formerly. ‘The powers of the corporation commission, which discharges the functions of 
railway coffimissioners, were increased; it may abolish grade crossings or require interlocking 
automatic signals at crossings or bridges, and may control ticket selling in railway stations. 

The county of Avery was establisl (county-seat, Elk Park) from parts of Mitchell, 
Watauga and Caldwell counties; it was named in honour of Gen. Waightstill Avery (1745- 
1821), one of the cigners of the Mecklenburg Declaration. Hoke county (county-seat, 

lord) was established from parts of Cumberland and Robeson counties, All lakes in 
Bladen, Columbus and Cumber] counties containing 500 acres or more are to remain 
state property forever for the use of the public. The city of Wilmington was re-chartered 
with ¢ commission government, which was adopted (March 1§, 19rt). The legislature drew 
up a commission form of government for Winston and changed the charter of Raleigh by 
providing for three commissioners, appointed from primary nominations, and for no party 
names to appear on municipal ballots; but Raleigh voted down the change by 886 to 437 
foxt of 2,500 voters) and the commission form was defeated in Winston also. The commission 
form with the recall was adopted in February 1911 by popular vote in Greensboro, ratifying 
the charter drawn by the legislature. 

Finance.-In 1909 the legislature appropriated $300,000 more than the revenues for that 
year; and in 1911 the treasurer was authorised to issue a two year note for this amount. 
‘An issue of $550,000 in 44 year 4% bonds for refunding the state debt was oversubscribed in 
December 1912, although the plan was attacked by the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders 
of London, which holds repudiated bonds of the state. The legislature authorised the gover- 
nor to appoint commissioners to settle claims of indebtedness with the United States, after 
the appointment of commissioners by the Federal government. An act was passed making 
shareholders in any state bank which has become bankrupt, defendants in original action 

iost that bank. The corporation commission was made a board of state tax commis- 
sioner with a general supervision of the tax system and with the powers of a board of equali- 
sation; it is required to investigate other state systems of taxation. Real property is to be 
assessed at ite true value. The tax levy for 1911 and 1912 imposes a poll tax on all males 
between 21 and 50 of $1.29 a year and anad tax of 4.5 mills,—2.1 mills for state pur- 
poses, 4 milla for pensions and 2 mills (lormesly 1.8 mills) for’schools’ Without the authority 
of the legislature municipat corporations may not Jay a tax of more than 1c mills. Business 
corporations are subject to tax on their capital stock, payable to the state treasurer, The 

eral tat iaw of I9TT, a8 for several years, provides for an iaheritance tax, graded to 
Segrees of relationship and amount of bequest (15% on sums above $50,000, if the legatee 

1 See “Highways of North Carolina” by Joseph Hyde Pratt, State Geologist, in American 

Motorist, Aon 192. 
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ig not a relative) and fora tax of 1% on incomes above $1,000 from property not taxed, In 
the fiscal year ending November 30, 1912 receipts were $3, 13,656and expenditures $3,341,021, 
leaving a balance ember 1, 1912 of $290,856, in of unpaid obligations amounting 
to $1,095,709. The total stat was $7,832,950. 

Education.—In 1911 the ture voted to establish in each county, after a favourable 
vote therein, a country farm-life school, to which state aid is to be given. A school at Vance- 
boro, Craven county, under this law will open in 1913. Under a special act for Guilford 
county, there are three agrcultaral kigh ‘The name of the Baptist University for 
Women in Raleigh was changed to Meredith College, and the name of the Croatan normal 
school to the Indian normal school of Robeson county (the name of “Croatan Indians” be- 
coming officially ‘Indians of Robeson county.") Among the appropriationa in 1911 was 
$100,000 for weaker school districts to bring their term up from four to five months a year. 

For the school 1913~12 the school population was 762,607; the enrollment in public 
schools, $25,507; ¢ average daily attendance, 332,546; the average school term, 109 daye; 
the receipts for schools, $4,448,752, and the expenditures, $4,078,768, 

ot the population 10 years ‘and over in 190, 18.5% Giz in 1900) were illiterate; of 
whites, 12.3 (19.4 in 1900); of negroes, 31.9 (47.6 in 1900). 

Penal oi Cihoriuable hot negroes Bt ictature in 1911 appropriated $60,000 for a 
school for the feeble-minded over 6 years of age; a site has been thoeen at Kinston, Lenoir 
county. A reform and manual training school for negroes between 7 and 16 was established, 

History.—Governor William Walton Kitchin' (b. 1866), who had been a representa- 
tive in Congress in 1897-1909, was not renominated for governor for the term 1913-17, 
but entered the campaign to succeed Furnifold McLendel Simmons (b. 1854; senator 
1901-13), also 8 Democrat, as United States senator; he was defeated at the November 
election (which in this state includes what is practically a Democratic senatorial pri- 
mary), Simmons receiving about 30,000 more votes and Chief Justice Walter Clark 
about 25,000 less votes than Kitchin. The ten (Democratic) representatives in the 
62nd Congress were reelected in 1912, In the campaign for governor, Locke Craig 
(b. 1860; member state house of representatives, 1899 and 1901), Democrat, was elected 
by 149,975 votes to 43,625 for Thomas Settle (b. 1865; representative in Congress, 
1893~97), Republican, 49,930 for Iredell Meares, Progressive, of Wilmington, who had 
refused (Oct. 28th) the offer of the Republicans to withdraw the Taft electors if the 
Progressives would support Settle for governor. The Republican (43,625) and the 
Progressive (49,930) votes were so small that the parties cannot be officially recognised 
in the state—50,000 votes is the minimum for an “ official” party. The next legislature 
will have 46 Democrats in a senate of 50, and 106 Democrats in a Jower house of 120. 
Woodrow Wilson carried the state, with 144,507 votes to 69,130 for Roosevelt, 209,139 
for Taft and 1,02 for Debs, In the presidential campaign, Josephus Daniels (b. 1862), 
editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, took a prominent part as a member of the 
Democratic National Executive Committee and in charge of the publicity bureau. 

‘At Pinehurst a negress was lynched for murder on June 25, 1912. 

Charles Brantley Aycock, born 1859, Democrat, governor in 1901-05 and a leader 
in the campaign for state-wide prohibition, died April 4, 1912, He was a candidate for 
U.S. senator in rgr1. See his Life and Speeches by R. D, W. Connor and Clarence Poe 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1912). 

Bibliography.—Laws (3 vols., Raleigh, 1911); official and departmental reports; A. S. 
Salley, Jr., ed., Narratives of Early Carolina, 1656-1708 (New Yorks 1911); R. DeW. Consor, 
Mokers of North Carolina History (Raleigh, 1911). 


NORTH DAKOTA* 

Population (1910) 577,056 (80.8% more than in 1900). Foreign-born whites con- 
stituted 27.1% (35.3% in 1900); native whites of native parentage, 28.2% (20.6% in 
1900). Density 8.2 to the sq. m. The rural (unincorporated) territory contained 
72.1% of the tatal (in 1900 77.7%). The 10 places of 3,000 or more contained together 
11% of the total. They were: Fargo, 14,331; Grand Forks, 12,478; Minot, 6,188 
{4,277 in 1900); Bismarck, 5,443; Devils Lake, 5,157; Valley City, 4,606; Jamestown, 
4,358; Mandan, 3,873; Dickinson, 3,678; and Williston, 3,124 (763 in 1900). 

1 His father, William H. Kitchin (1837-1902) was in the Federal House of Re tatives 
1879-81; and hig brother Claude (b. 1869) a representative in 1901-13, reelected 1912, 

* See E. B. xix, 779 e seg. 
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Agricediure.—The acreage in farms increased from 15,542,640 to 28,426,650 i in 00 20% 
the improved land in Ler tee pets te 092; the average 
the rom $358,266, 206,751.00 357 ‘ta 205, Rapa at 
$2276, 613 Taldises: 3.507 595 "ps implement $1 08,249, domestic ammals’ 


the land sree’ 653% Of ome land per acte gaa 805 
Farms wert operated | ly oe oanas by ome ‘owners, 48a by manager a ‘and ro.8et Oy 


tenants). In 1909, 69 farms (10,248 acres: 8,043 in Williams and 850 in McKenzie county; 
‘were irrigated; the acreage of wi L prescat eaterprises were capeble was 31 a7 and and that of 
projects was 38.173. About one-sizi thof the irrigated was under the reclamation 
gervice, Wheat (1,268 acres) aod wi gran (ong wert thelarinirvented ope crop. In 1912 


(preliminary estimates) the principal crops were: Indian com, 8,758,000 bu. (328,000 A.); 
wheat, 143,820,000 bu. (7,990,000 A.); oats, 95,220,000 bu. (2,300,000 A.); barley, 35,162,- 
900 bu. (1,176,000 A.}; rye, 864,000 bu. (48,000 A.}; potatoes, 6,656,000 bu. (52,000 A.); 
hay, $10,000 tons (364,000 A.); and flaxseed, 12,086,000 bu. (1 ,000 A). In 1g09 (US. 
Census) the value of vegetables (excluding potatoes) was $1,069,125. On January 1, 1912 
there were on farms: 691,000 horses, 8,000 mules, 272,000 milch cows, 446,000 other neat 
cattle, 287,000 sheep, and 359,000 swine. 

legislature in 1911 appropriated $15,000 to advertise the state's agricultural possibil- 
ities through the department of agriculture and thus offset the advertising of farm lands in 
Canada. hail insurance department was created with the commissioner of agriculture 
and labour as hail commissioner. The Buford-Trenton unit of the (Federal) Missouri River 
pumping pre ect ‘was 38% completed in November 1912 and in tort irrigated 1,240 acres: 
and the iston unit, on which the Federal department of agriculture maintains a field 
station, was 64% completed in Novernber 1912 and in 1911 irrigated 3,800 acres. The 
state experiment station has recently ‘bred successful new varieties of alfalfa, Indian corn, 
Hiueatenr whew, ands hardly and fertile winter rye. Plant industry demonstration farms 
and trial gardens at Mandan were established in 1912 by an act of Congress passed in August. 

Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $957,425- e only important Items were: coal, 
502,628 Soe ane ($720,480): clay products, $210,616; and natural gas, $5,738. 

Man: 1909 the average number of wage-earners more than doubled 
Gg58 ore the capl invested increased from $3,512,000 to $11, 7985 000, and the value 

luct from $6,260,000 to $19,138,000, The largest single industry in 1 was 
flouring. and grist-milling, $11,685,000. Printing and publishing, $1,910,000, and the 
manufacture ef butter, cheese and condensed milk | }1,029,000, were the only other industries 
with a product value greater than $1,000,000, +The products of Fargo were valued at $2,477,- 
000, and those of Grand Forks at $1,910,000, 

Transportation.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 4,703.21. 

Legislation.—The xath regular session of the legislature was held from January 3 
to March 3, 1911. On February 31 it ratified the proposed 16th amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, providing for an income tax. ‘Three amendments to the state 
constitution, on which the preceding legislature had voted favourably, were submitted 
to the people for their approval, at the regular election in 1912; one empowering the 
legislature to erect, lease, purchase and operate terminal elevators for grain in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin or in either of these states was carried (56,488 to 18,864); another govern- 
ing the sale of school lands to railways was ratified (47,717 to 22,871); and the third 
making the term of judges of the state supreme court ten years was defeated by 42,415 
votes to 27,892. Various amendments, referred to the next session of the legislature, 
provide in different ways for the initiative, both as regards statutes and constitutional 
amendments, for the referendum, and for the recall of public officals; and for the 
taxation of railway und public utility property, and for the permanent location of cer- 
tain state institutions. The amendments for initiative and referendum are opposed by 
the Prohibitionists, who think that their cause would be endangered. 

The legislature ted a state flag. A commission was appointed to revise the te 
code, and district adopted 2 courts" counties ware exrpowerod to have rise fie Probate 
offenders, and to keep a separate juvenile record, 

‘The state was re-apportioned into three congressional districts and the legislature 1s to 


consist of 50 senators aid 112 representatives uatil the end of 1914 when there are to be 
47 senators sand, S43 representatives. United States senators are to be nominated at pri- 





aries like candidates for state offices, and delegates to national nominating conventions 
are also to bé chosen at pri was passed requiting pany, affiliation registration. 
Lobbying is forbidden and obistite nr ‘are not permitted £0 go on the floor of either house of the 


ecient. Second choice nominations were provided for in the case of United Staten sena- 
oF Congressmen or: Suny allionr of ie ale. If no candidate receives 50% of the first 
Chotce, the one of the tao having the moot rat choice votes is to be chosen who who has more 
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of the second choice votes. A ri corrupt practices act was passed. A publicit 

pamphlet is to be sent to all voters fy the secretary of state. is eold in it to cance 
lates at rates per page, proportional to the importance of the office. A bailot iaw provides 

for rotary arrangement of names when two or more persons are to be elected to an office. 

‘A commission of three was established to investigate employers’ liability and workmen's 
compensation and to report to the next legis ire. Children between 8 and 15 must attend 
school but a child may be excused if his is necessary for the support of the family. 
‘The law saya that no child shall be employed in “hours when” (formerly “any part of ¢ 
term during which") school is in session, so that the requirement is made more lax than be- 
fore. Children under 16 may be employed not more than 48 hours, formerly 60 hours a weék. 

An anti-pass law contains the usual exceptions to the provision that no free ticketa or 
passes be granted. Public vehicles must be disinfected once every thirty days during the 
time they are used. Local boards of health must disinfect schools once every thirty days 
except in vacation time, Theatres and places of amusement are not to be openedon Sunday. 
Ball games and horse-racing are prohibited on Memorial Day before 2 P.. The practice of 
medicine is regulated by an act which requires a licence from a state board of medical ex- 
aminers and there is a separate board of examiners for practitioners of osteopathy. A state 
board ot dental examiners was established and the qualifications for the registration of phar- 
macists are prescribed. Disorderly houses are declared a nuisance and may be abated by an 
injucction. Intoxicating liquors must not be drunk on passenger trains in the state, ex- 
cept. in buffet or dining cars. The penalty for the disposal of liquors at any private or 
public sales of ‘was made a fine of $200 to $1,000 and imprisonment in the county 
jail for ninety :0 ane year. 

bird reserve was created on the islands of Devils Lake. An act was passed for the 
inspection and regulation of nursery stock shipped into the state. 

‘Any city or village with 500 inhabitants or more, may adopt, the commission form of 
government, unless it has been rejected within four years immediately previous, if the majori- 
ty of the voters so decide at an election called upon the petition of 105 of the qualified elec- 
tors, Voters in cities under the commission form of government may exercise the right of 
recall, initiative or referendum. Any city after six years under the commission form of 
government may abandon it and return to the state law for cities of its class or to ite previous 
special charter, after a favourable vote therefor at an election called by a petition signed by 
40% of the qualified electors. Incorporated cities are empowered to fix and adjust reasonabl 
rates for pul my utilities. aaa A 

‘inance.—A permanent non-partisan state tax commission was estal in 19; it 
made its first report in December 1912, pointing out that the assessment is only 15 to 20% 
of the actual value. Corporations issuing or selling bonds or other evidences of obligation 
must report to the state bank examiner upon his request, and the state banking board is to 
take charge of any such state corporation if it is satisfied that it is insolvent or mismanaged, 
The balance at the beginning of 1912 was $2,121 and at the end $60,940; receipts for the 
year, $1,418,664 and expenditures, $1,359,845. In September 1912 the city of Fargo 
declared a dividend of 64% on the tax levy, credited to tax payers March rst, 1913, 

Education.—The 191t legislature appointed a commission to report in 1913 on the 
educational system of the state and passed a school code which added one month to the 
minimum school year and made attendance compulsory for children between 8 and 15. 
Lessons in nature study and elements of agriculture were added to the curriculum for all 
common schools, and agriculture is an optional subject for a teacher's certificate. Another 
act containg excellent and strict provisions relating to the building, sanitation and fire 
protection of school houses. State aid of $2,500 a year was voted to schools with agricultural 
departments, each to have at least ten acres of land for a school garden; this went into effect 
in June, 1912. County agricultural and training schools are to be established by the board of 
education, if ‘approved | by a vote taken after a petition of 300 or more freeholders, and are 
to be maintained in part by the state. Joint schools may be established by two or more 
counties, A state agricultural and training school board was created. Among the appro- 
priations were: $10,000 for the Public Health Laboratory (opened_in 1907), Medical Depart- 
ment, State University, and $25,000 for the Mining Experiment Station and sub-station. 

In 1912 the chook Population was 167,326; the enrollment 139,361; the average daily 
attendance, 99,686; the average school year about 7.5 months; the total revenue, $5,666,934, 
ome expenditures $5.597 154. of 4 ) (5.6 int 

In 910 the percentage of illiteracy (10 years and over) was 3.1 (5.6 in . 

Penal and. Charitable Tastitubions.--The saperia t of the Society for the abndtoes 
was required in 1911 to assist convicts on or parole to find work. _ The legislature 
established a state board of control of charitable, reformatory and penal institutions. A 
State Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Dunseith, Rotette county, was opened on October 24, 1912. 


History.—In x91 and 1912 the governor was a Democrat, John Burke (b. 1859, 
governor since 1907), but the legislature was Republican (senate, 44 Republicans and 
5 Democrats; house, 87 Republicans and 3 Democrats). On the death of Martin 
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Nelson Johnson! (Rep.) in October 1909, Governor Burke appointed as U. S. senator 
Fountain Land Thompson (b. 1854}, Democrat, who resigned for ill health February ra 
r9r0, and was succeeded by William E. Purcell (b. 1856), Democrat, also appointed. 
Asic J. Gronna (b. 1858), Republican, representative in Congress in 1905-11, was thechojce 
of the primaries for the unexpired term (ending March 3, 1915} and was elected by the 
legislature, January 18,1911. On the same day Porter James McCumber (b. 1858; 
Republican, senator since 1899) was re-elected for the term 1911-17. 

In 1911 Judge John F. Cowen of the Devils Lake District was impeached before the 
state senate on charges brought by Governor Burke. He was acquitted after a trial 
lasting two months and costing the state nearly $100,000, 

‘The first state-wide presidential preference primary in the United States, held March 
19, 1912, gave Robert M. LaFollctte 34,123 votes to 23,669 for Roosevelt and 1,876 for 
Taft. This result was a great surprise, as the LaFollette boom had seemed to die out; 
it was not, however, a sign that that boom was reviving, but probably expressed the 
intense radicalism of the state and possibly the antipathy of the farmers to Roose- 
velt’s original support of reciprocity with Canada and to the support given to Roosevelt 
by George W. Perkins—because of the hatred of the North Dakota farmers for the 
“ Harvester Trust,” with which Perkins was identified. Governor Burke was the only 
Democratic candidate for the presidential nomination. Woodrow Wilson carried the 
state (5 electoral votes) with 29,555 votes to 25,726 for Roosevelt? 23,090 for Taft and 
6,966 for Debs (2,421 in 1908). P. D. Norton, Republican, secretary of state of North 
Dakota in 1911-12, was elected as a third Republican Congressman, under the new 
apportionment, which makes three districts. The Republican nominees for Congress 
were endorsed by the Progressives. The legislature elected in 1912 will be strongly 
Republican in each house. In the campaign for governor Frank O. Hellstrom (Dem.) 
and W. D. Sweet (Progressive’) were defeated by the Republican nomince, Louis 
Benjamin Hamma (b. 1861), who was representative in Congress in 1909-13, and the 
remainder of the Republican state ticket was elected. Hanna received 39,811 votes; 
Hellstrom, 31,544; Sweet, 9,406; and A. E. Bower, Jr. (Socialist), 6,835. 

On November 7, 1912, a prisoner in the county jail at Steele, accused of murdering 
his wife and her father, was lynched. 

A statue of Rollo the Northman, given by the City of Rouen to the Norse race in 
America, was unveiled in Fargo on July 12, 1912. 

Bibliograph hy.— Laws fare: 198 1); “North Dakota Primary,” in Literary Digest, March 
30, 1912; Hellstrom “No rth Dakota Penitentiary,” in Survey, February 24, 1912. 
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Population (1910) 4,767,121 (14.7% more than in 1900), a figure exceeded only by 
New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois; 12.5% were foreign-born whites (11% in 1900), 
and 85.1% were native whites. In density, 117 to the sq. m. (1,376.7 in Cuyahoga 
county), the state ranked 8th. Rural (unincorporated) territory contained 34.6% of 
the total (41.9% in r900). The 139 incorporated places with 2,500 or more inhabitants 
each contained 55.9% (in 1900, 126 such places had 48.1%). The 37 places contain- 
ing more than 10,000 inhabitants were: Cleveland, 560,663 (382,768 in 1900); Cincinnati, 
363,592; Columbus, 181,511; Toledo, 168,497; Dayton, 116,577; Youngstown, 79,066; 
Alcon, 69,067; Canton, 50,217; Springfield, 46,921; Hamilton, 35,279; Lima, 30,508; 
Lorain, 28,883; Zanesville, 28,026; Newark, 25,404; Portsmouth, 23,481; Steubenville, 
22,392; Mansfield, 20,768; East Liverpool, 20,387; Sandusky, 19,989; Ashtabula, 18,266; 
Marion, 18,232; Norwood, 16,185; Lakewood, 15,181 (3,355 in 1900); Alliance, 15,083; 

4 Johnsog was borii in 1850 in Wisconsin, fived for a time in Iowa, where he was a member 
{frat of one and then of the other house of the legislature, and waa representative in Congress. 
from North Dakota in 1891-99. He was elected United States senator in 1: 


1The It electors tried unsuccessfully to get on the official ballet in he Republican 
‘coly; ny were nominated by petition. 
only 


R other Progtessive nominee was for commissioner of agriculture and labour. 
XB, 95 ef seg. 
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Findlay, 14,858; Elyria, 14,825; Chillicothe, 14,508; Massillon, 13,879; Piqua, 13,388; 
Middletown, 13,152; Ironton, 13,247; Lancaster, 13,093; Bellaire, 12,946; Marietta, 
12,923; Tiffin, 11,894; Cambric g, 11,327; and Warren, 11,081. 

y Bei cadture- The tareage i in farms decreased from 24,501,985 to 24,105,708 between 
1900 and 1910, and the improved Tand i in farms from 19,244,472 to 19,227,969; the average 
farm acreage increased from 88.5 to 88.6, and the value of farm property from $1,198,923,946 
to $1,902,694.589 ($1,285,894,812 land; $368,257.54 buildings; $53,210,071 implements; 
Hop 733,112) domestic animals). fand area 92.5% wasin farms. The average value 

farm ‘acre was $53.34. See ee by owners (192,104. by 
2 2758 07 managers and 77,183 by tenants). In 1912 qeelicdoary estimates) fhe 

rincipal croy Indian corn, 174,410,000 bu. 075,000 A.); wheat, 9,760,000 bu 
Piasa000 Ad: oats, °95:280,000 bo bu. (2,120,000 A.); barley, 620,000 bu. (20,000 A. 3 yes 
884,000 bu. ($7,000 ckwheat, 410,000 A al e A.); potatoes, 20,8: ay : 
(186,000 _A.); hay, 4,026,000 tons {2,960,000 A.) nd tobacco, 79,304,000 Ibs, (86,200 A.). 
In 1909 (U.S. Census) the value of vegetables, other than potatoes, was $11,393,791; of flowers 
and eats, $2,384,830; of small fruits, $1.296,343% of orchard fruits, $5,691,530 (apples, $2,- 
970,851; peaches ead nectarines, $1, 349, grapes, $858,594. On January 1, 1912 there 
were on farms , 24,000 miles, 887,000 milch cows, 885,000 other neat cattle, 
3 Ot eerat Pe sheep i and 30 3575s ,000 swine. 
tal value, 1911, $97,090,284. ‘The state ranked 2nd (to Pennsyl- 
iron th a value of $73, 592 (not included in the total above); and was Ist 
in cla io industries (value $; 895,—about one-fifth the total for the country) 
and also in the manufacture of pottery (alee Staur 5,265,— included in the total for clay- 
working). a In ore $5,; 1796, 829, Olle ranked 5 ath; an t three-fourthe was ie Coal 
was valued at $31,810,123 30,7591 tons) ranking the state 4th; natural gas at 347, 
(more than in, any other year except 1909—there were new wells in Lorain, Melee a 
Ashland counties), ranking th the state 3rd; petroleum, at $9,479,542 (8,817,112 bbls. ;less than 
in 1910), ranking the state 6th; and salt at $1,100,453 (4,302,507 bbls.), ranking the state 
3rd. The value of sand and gravel was wited ae and in the production of glass sand the 
state ranked grd._ Portland cement was valued at $1,228,680 and one of the three puzzolan 
cement. plants in the United States in operation in 1911 was that at Struthers. In grindstones 
and pulpstones the state ranked 1st with $; Peer oat out of af $907,316 for the entire country. 
Lime was valued at $1, $1,607,524,,200 2nd ‘oe, top ineral waters from 28 springs, 
including 4 resorts, were 
fanufactures,—From 1904 to ‘oor ‘4 number of establishments increased from 13,78; 
isige and that of persons engaged in manufacturing fror fom 4 yy (364,298 wage-earners) 


owners, 

















523,004 16,9; 934 ers); capital invested ,000 tO $1,300,733,000 
Gus rand’ ‘value of products irr tto.2.00 to ras ,000 ( Go7%) anklog the 
ate te 5th. . Three closely peau industries had values : amounting together to 29.7% 


he total. These were: iron and steel Ded on ral wr works and rolling mille, $197,780,000; 
fron and steel from blast furnaces, $83,699,000; and fou: and machine-shop products, 
$145,837,000 Ohio ranking 3rd in this industry and 2nd in the two classes of iron and steel 
manufactures. In slaughtering and meat-packing (850,804,000), the state ranked Sth; in 
flour and grist-mill products ($48,093,000) 5th, Other products were: automobiles, $38, 8830 
000 (more than § times as much as in 1904 and more than that of any other state save Mi 
an); lumber and timber products, $34,597,000; boats and shoes, fon 51,000—the state 
Being sth in this industry; tobacco manufactures, $28,907,000, ranking the # sate 5th; cars, 
construction and repairs by steam railway companies, $28,690,000; malt canoes $25)3324 0005 
men’s clothing, $24,869,000, and women's clothing, $19.49) 0003 ‘wagons, 
$21,949,000, first in the Union; pottery, terracotta and fire-clay products, 62 gai t73,008 the 
state ranking Ist; copper, tin and sheet iron products, eran 000; electrical. machin inery, 
apparatus and supplies, $18,777,000; soap, $17,077,000; pa nd wood pulp, $16, 965,000; 
furniture, $16,259,000; stoves and furnaces, $15,358,000. Perhe, state ranked 1st 



















and vaults; flay ners, etc.; pumps, not steam and grindstones, 
The principal manufacturin ring cites were: Cleveland, sth in the United States, $271.96 
000; Cincinnati, 12th, $194,516,000; Youngstown, $81,271,000, Ist in the state in 





roe $73,158,000, Ist in the country in manufacture of rubber; Toledo, $61,2: 
Dayton, $60, i ptng Ist in the country in the manufacture of cash registers and Bet 
machines; Col imbue, ‘$49,032,000; Lorain, malo $35.987.005 Canton, $28,583,000; Steubenville, 
#2107 oe Sproat, Srpeaton, ead See us teidaters i tt 
rans portation. —| january 3, 1912, re e re in 191 
voted te abaacion the Hockiog Canal and to eell or Yeane ‘the lands connected with it, It 
gave to counties the power to issue bonda or give aide otherwise to the establishment of water- 
ways and canals and it created a state highway department with a state highway commission- 
oat 3.deputy commissioners. Parts of the Obio Canal were abandoned, sold or leased; a 
he Sgt and Erie Canal was leased to Cincinnati as a public boulevard. ‘The slack 
mae in othe Selec tiver was abandoned for canal purposes and the rights transierred 
to Columbus, the Columbus feeder to the Ohio Cana! being abandoned. 
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government in 1911-12 began work on six dams on the Ohio river and in rg12 
bad th ads com Completed four others; it also had about thi uarters finished improve- 
ments on Toledo and Fairport harbours and about half finished Ashtabula harbour. 
In Cleveland on June 1, 1911, as the street railway interest fund had increased to § 
{from $500,000), fares were redueed to 3 cents with I cent for transfer and a 1 cent rel tees 
the fs first of eight cuts provided for before the minimum is reached of 2 cents cash fare, 1 cent 
transfer and no rebate. 


Constitution.—At the state election in November ro1o the people authorised the 
legislature to provide for a constitutional convention. Members of the convention were 
elected in November r911, and the sessions began on January 9, 1912, and ended on the 
last of May, The 42 amendments as drafted by the convention were voted on by the 
people on September $rd, at a special election. Eight were defeated; for woman suffrage 
(by 269,693 to 242,735), due partly to the opposition of liquor interests; fora bond issue 
of $50,000,000 for good roads (274,582 to 272,564); prohibiting certain. out-door advertis- 
ing (262,440 to 261,360); for statutes regulating labour injunctions and contempt pro- 
ceedings (257,302 to 240,896); abolishing capital punishment (302,246 to 258,706); 
providing for the use of voting machines (288,652 to 242,342); permitting appointment 
of women to certain offices (284,370 to 261,806); and omitting the word “ white ” from 
the suffrage requirement (336,875 to 249,420). 

Of the amendments ad It go into effect on Jant 1, 191; that for referen- 
dum and initiative (on cee 4 3912), that for sey aa Saitradon {on July 14, 
1913) and that for municipal home (on Nov. 15, 1912). ‘The Elson amendment 
to 3031 953) gives the le; ture power to authorise by statute a three-fourths jury ‘verdict 
in civil cases. The number necessary to form a ay jury and the the proportion required for a 





verdict are to be Provided by scatun Aclause ee a1 to 0 297 S47. provides for depositions 
from witnesses upebie tend court and for € accused with counsel at the 
taking of a atm polied in in any criminal case, to be a witness 


dey io person shall be 
sguinas himoey but is failure ao testity may be considered by the court and jury and may 
be made the subject of comment by counsel.’ Statute is to provide for suit against the state 
(6.76 to 216,634). Dar for death by wrong, neglect or default shall not be limited 
 asp.05 15 to opae). here is ision (352,592 to 231,312) for state and municipal 
ate (uy igned by 10% of the electorate for constitutional amendments, by 
fe for statute ws~a very low percentage, which would make initiatic son possible by the 
list vote), and for referendum upon 6% petition against all or part y law, fled 
within zo days of the ge of the law; but emergency measures passed by ‘two-thirds of 
the elected members of each Shouse are not subject to referendum. Other laws (or 3 of 
laws) do not go into effect after a referendum petition is filed against them until they 

ratified by popular vote. The veto power of the governor is limited (282,412 to 245, 188) b 
the requirement of a three-fifths instead of a two-thirds vote of the legislature to pase a bill 
over his veto; but he may veto items in appropriation bills. Each house of the legislature is 
empowered to make investigations (348,779 to 1750387}. Laws may be passed providin; 
for mechanics’ and builders’ liens (278,582 to 242,385), for minimum wages and general 
welfare of employees {535,588 to 189,728), for workmen ’s compensation (321,! ro to 211,772), 
for the conservation of forests and other natural resources yi rapt to 232,898), for the ‘recall 
of state officers including legislators (347,333 to 185,986, st “peter 














lati 
G36; 987 to 185,986), wp registering and guaranteeing d titles MSTS tb to 171,807) 
and for the occupation of risoners prison contract laboar is spine (333.034 to 215,208) 
Eight hours a day and 48 forse is a maximum on public works, except in extraordinary 
ergencies (333,307 to 2; 898). The legislature when it is in special session may 
fies not named in in he call for or special session n by the governor (319,100 ta 192,130). The 
j ry is remodel} of the circuit courta created by amendment of 1883, 
‘of appeal are eae that there is “‘one trial and one review”) each with three 
with a six year term and the he geomet circuit judges become judges of the appellate 
court for the district in which he number of supreme court Justices is increased 
to seven (chief justice and six ju faye Gnd the appellate Sareciction of the court is in part 
onaed by the man es dics) are cand to 244,375); common pleas judges for each poanty, (no 
for common pleas districts) are elected for six years (301,89% to ute ache te Justices 
of ee ee ‘are abolished in where ‘are muniéipal cor in mayors! 
courts eshigs o to ag2, 936). jonination for state, district, county yaa spunicipal offices 
must be lect péimaries, except in political units of less than 2,000 population, where 
secured majority petition; statutory provision is to be made for 


direct primaries ma} by 
a preferential vote for United States senator, and delegates to national nominating conven- 
por cates n by direct vote, and on ballots for Lenore there must be given the 





frame g¥each delegate’s first and second choice for president. Weg! bo 285,312): A suy 
inte it of public mstruction, replacing the state commissioner of moh schools is (atte 
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tory official) in July 1913, is to be appointed for four years by the rnor (256,615 to 
251,946). Statutes may provide for the regulation of insurance rates charged by crapenies 
organised or doing business in the state (321,388 to 196,628). To the ibition of a poll 
tax is added the prohibition of any service required by the state, which may be commuted 
in money or other thing of value." The clause for exemptions from taxation limite the,exemp- 
tion of public or school bonds “now outstanding,” and the personal property exemption ia 
increased from $200 to $500. There may be statutory: Provision for inheritance taxes 
(exempting a part of any estate less than in value), for income taxea (exempting a 
part of an income of $3,000 or less), for excise and franchise taxes and for taxes on the psoduc- 
tion of coal, oil, gas and other mineral products; at feast one-half of income and inheritance 
taxes collected must be returned to the government unit from which the tax originated 
(269,039 to 248,684). Bonded indebtedness may not be incurred of renewed without legisla~ 
tive provision for a tax to Py, interest on bonds and to create a sinking fund for their mp 
tion, Corporations may be classified and controlled by statute (300,466 to 212,704). Bank- 
stockholders are liable for corporation debts in proportion to the amount of their stock 
at par in addition to the amount invested in their shares (377,272 to 156,688); and statute 
hall provide for the inspection of private banks. State printing may be done by the state 
(319,612 to 392,378). clause Permitting the grant of licences! to traffic in intoxicating 
liquors ( t where there was local prob ition under the Rose county option law of 1908 
and the Beal municipal option law of 1902), but limiting the number of saloons to one for 
every 500 inhabitants, was voted on in a separate column of the ballot with space for a vote 
“for licence” and one for a vote “against licence.” The vote was 273,361 “for” and 188,825 
“against.” Civil service epranenents and promotions in state, county or city must be on 
merit, ascertained if possible by competitive examinations (306,767 to 204,580). 
Candidates for a constitutional convention must be nominated by petition and there 
shall be no emblem or party designation on the independent and separate ballot, an which 
their names appear. There must be a vote every twentieth year, beginning 1932, on the 
call of a constitutional convention (271,827 to 246,687). An entirely new article (XVIII) 
on mynicipal corporations (adopted by 301,861 to 215,120) classifies corporations over 5,000 
as cities and under 5,000 as villages and provides for home rule; statutes for the government 
of municipalities, other than general laws, become operative in a municipality only when 
they are approved by popular vote; municipalities may own, lease and operate public utilities 
(even without their corporate {imite) if an ordinance therefor within 30 days after its passa, 
is not opposed by a 10% petition calting for a referendum; and municipalities may frame their 
own charters (not in conflict with general laws) or adopt a commission form of government. 
The vote on schedule for amendments was 275,062 to 213,979. 


Legislation.—The legislature met in regular session from January 2 to May 31, 1911 
and ratified, January roth, the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution for an 
income tax. It provided for a vote for United States senators on primary ballots and 
for statements by candidates (like those in Oregon) that they will follow the people’s 
recommendation. The law in regard to registration for election was revised. A corrupt 
Practices act requires the accounting of campaign funds, strengthens the law against 
bribery and specifies a maximum campaign outlay for candidates in different offices. 
Candidates violating the law may be disqualified for office. There is to be a separate 
independent judiciary ballot, to be marked “ Judicial Ticket,” for all elective judges 
and on this no names of parties are to appear. 

‘The initiative and referendum are provided for in municipal corporations, giving the 
initiative by a petition of 30% of the qualified voters to be fled within 120 days of the date 
of the first signature. A measure thus initiated must be voted on at the next general election, 
if it is not passed within 60 days after its submission, without ch: by the council. Fran- 
chise grants, bills providing for expenditures, etc. must be referred to the People if within 30 
days of their passage a petition therefor is signed by 35 % of the qualified electors, Acts 
of city councils do not go into immediate effect unless they are declared to be em y 
measures and receive a three-fourths vote in the council, and even then may be bya 
referendum vote. A bill drafted by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce provides that no 
city council may have more than 32 members; the minimum is 7. The nuisance of noive and 
smoke in a city may be abated by the municipality. Cities are permitted to establish 
municipal pawn departments. An elaborate code was adopted. a 

A public service commission was created to take place of the railroad commission; it 
has power to aupervise and regulate public utilities and railroade—not including street rail. 
ways and other utilities operated by municipalities;—to investigate and fix rates; to establish 
uniform accounts and to grant permission after a public hearing for the consolidation of 


1 The constitution of 1851 forbade the of liquor licences but allowed the legislature 
by law to provide © ageinst evils reeultit Eperetroe There was a atate tax of $1,000 on 
each person or corporation trafficking in intoxicating liquors. 
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competing lines. Public utilities companies are forbidden to give rebates or unjust or un- 

“Pha leghletare created ie ify and revive laws pertaining to child 

ture a commission to codify and revise laws to children; 

it ee eee 8 new code which will be submitted to the next legislature.” Ten houra a 
day and 54 hours a week was made the maximum for working women but canneries and 
establishments ing perishable goods are exempted; the constitutionality of this law 
was upheld in January 1912 by the state supreme court. 

A state insurance fund (elective) was created for the benefit of injured workmen and the 
dependents of killed employees,—to be administered by a state liability board 


awards. 
‘The insurance fund is made up’ from premiums employers and emy 90% 
employer and 10% by employees, the Etteramocer's beng edecinle hom thenareol, eee. 


ployers who pay the premium are not in damages under common law or statute, 
Unless for injury recelved through wilful failure of employer or employer's agent to comply 
with law or ordinance, and in this case, the claim for may be made against the 


employer or may be for compensation under this act. The act provides that an employee 

receive two-thirds (if between $5 and $12) of hie full wages during temporary disability— 

the total not to be more than $3,400 nor to continue more than six years from the injury. 

For permanent injury. the payment is two-thirds of the average weekly wage (between $5 and 
i it 


$12; if less than is whole until death; as a be: to dependents the rule is not 
tess than $1,800, nor more than $3,400, for that part of six years after the injury beginning 
with the em death, the payment belng two chitde tbe aversge weekly wage, This law 


was upheld by the state supreme court in a test case in January 1912. 
legislature appropriated $5,000 for the purchase of land for the Perry Memorial in 
Put-in-Bay, to be dedicated in 1913, the centennial of the Battle of Lake Erie. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has a committee on municipal art and architecture 
(until 1908 the Group Plan Committee), The Federat Building (dedicated March 20, 1912), 
the county court-house (completed Jan. 1912), the city hall (1 in 1911) and the public 
library were built in accordance with its recommendations, ie city council made no 
appropriation for the work of the (official) municipal planning commission, so that, although 
not formally discharged by the mayor, it was in 1912 practically out of office. 
Finance.—-The annual interest on the irreducible debt (largely educational) is $325,000. 
The 1911 legislature passed in important tax limit levy law. A budget commis was 
created for each county to pass on ay tions, “This consists of the county auditor, 
the prosecuting attorney and the mayor of the largest city in the county. The law of 1911 
provides for a depository for state funds, not more than $50,000 to be kept as a reserve in the 
state treasury vault.. The tax commission law of 1910 was revised, and more power was 
given to the commission especially in enforcing the “‘excise'’ tax on corporations. 

On November 16, 1911, there was in the state treasury $3,768,116, Receipts for the 
following fiscal year were $14:036,902, and expenditures, $13,122,181, leaving a balance 
(Noy. 1§, 1912) of $4,682,838. re is =f no state debt. 

Educahon.—The legislature in ot ay fiated $2,475,000 to be distributed to the 
common schools, For normal school buildings at Kent $50,000 was appropriated, and the 
same amount for buildings at Bowling Green, These normal schools were authorised in 
1910, Agriculture is to be taught in common schools except in city school districts and after 
September 1, agriculture is @ required subject for teachers in any village, township, or 
special school district. The legislature authorised the erection of a high schoo) building on 
the grounds of the Ohio State University to be used as an observation and practice school for 
the University’s college of education; this had not been built in 1912. The Cleveland 








School Board in 1911 voted that any public school in the city, not in use in the evenings, 
might be thrown open for public meetings on the petition of 15 tax payers. 

For the year ending August 31, 1912 the lation (between 6 ana 21) was 1,231 - 
946; enrollment in public schools, $53,002, excluding 90,000 in parochial schools; averay 


daily attendance, 659,044; length of average school year, 34 weeks; total revenue for schools, 
$48,939,820, and expenditures, $31,031, 

En toto ‘the percentage of illiteracy” (to years of age and over) was 3-2 (4 in 1900). 

Ta 1911 Western Reserve University completed an endowment 1,000,000 for its medi- 
cal school. An attempt in 1912 to tax part of the endowment of Oberlin College was un- 
successful. 

Charitable and Penas Institubions.—The legislature in 1911 created a board of administra- 
tion to take the place of separate boards controlling the seven state. itals, the hospital for 
epilentice, the institute for feeble-minded, the state schools for the and for the blind, the 

c fadison Home (formerly called the Home of Ohio soldiere, 

ial home aod the state reformatory, peniten- 
reformatory for women (established in 1911; not 
board were put on the civil service classil 






‘intendent. A committee of the legislature 
‘igate Ohio penitentiary, to study convict labour, and especially 
farm labour for convicts. 
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History—In 1911-12 the Democrats controlled the state, the only state officer who 
was 2 Republican being the treasurer. Judson Harmon (b. 1846), who had been attor- 
ney-general of the United States under President Cleveland (June 8, 1895-March 5, 
1897), governor since 1909, was the choice of the Democratic state convention in 1910 
for the Democratic nomination for the presidency in 1912! and in the National Conven- 
tion received 148 votes on the first ballot, 127 on the ninth, 31 on the tenth, and r2 (all 
from Ohio) on the 46th and final ballot. The Democratic lieutenant-governor, Atlee 
Pomerene (b. 1863) was elected United States senator (Jan. 11, 1911; two days after 
his inauguration) to succeed Charles Dick (b. 1858), Republican, who had succeeded 
M. A. Hanna in 1904. The other senator from Ohio is Theodore Elijah Burton (b. 
1851), Republican, whose term expires in 1915, so that the legislature of 1913 will not 
elect a senator. Pomerene’s election was largely due to Harmon’s influence and was 
opposed by the Democratic “ machine,” which preferred Edward W. Hanley. Late in 
the session the legislature carried, over Governor Harmon’s veto, a measure calling for 
the immediate payment to legislators of their next year’s salaries. The radical element 
of the Democratic party opposed Governor Harmon in his candidacy for the presidency 
and, January 2, 1912, organised a league against him. Both Roosevelt and Taft spoke 
in the state before the Republican primaries for district delegates to the National Con- 
vention, which were favourable to Roosevelt; but in the state convention the 6 delegates- 
at-large chosen were instructed for Taft. In November the state (24 electoral votes) 
was carried by Wilson who received 423,152 votes to 277,066 for Taft (a native of the 
state), 229,327 for Roosevelt, 89,930 for Debs (33,795 in 1908), and 11,459 for Chafin 
(Prohibition). In the campaign, Dan R. Hanna, son of M. A. Hanna, was a prominent 
worker for Roosevelt. For governor the Republicans nominated (July 2, ror2) Judge 
Edmond B. Dillon who declined (July 27th); and then chose (Aug. roth) Robert Burns 
Brown (b. 1844), of the Zanesville Courier, commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic in 1896-97; the Progressives (Sept. sth), Arthur L. Garford; and the 
Democrats, James M. Cox (b. 1870; head of the News League of Ohio, composed of 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Springfield papers; and representative in Congress, 1909-13), 
who was elected by 439,323 to 272,500 for Brown and 217,903 for Garford. Only 3 
(out of 22) representatives? in Congress will be Republicans, The state legislature 
will be Democratic by 72 on joint ballot. 

In Cincinnati, George B. Cox, Republican “ boss ” of the city was indicted for per- 
jury (Feb. 27 and Mar, 31, 1911; the indictments were quashed, May 2oth); and in 
November, although the machine Republican nominee for mayor was endorsed by Presi- 
dent Taft, a Democrat, Henry Thomas Hunt (b. 1878), prosecuting attorney of Hamil- 
ton county in 1909-11, was elected by a plurality of 4,000. In Cleveland, Newton Diehl 
Baker (b. 1871), Democrat, city solicitor since 902 and a friend and follower of Tom 
L. Johnson, was elected mayor by a plurality of 17,838 votes; and the Socialist vote was 
large. Socialist mayors were elected in 1911 in Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls, Lima, 
Lorain, Mansfield, St, Marys (with all other Socialist nominees) and Salem (by 104 
votes), and a Socialist mayor of Canton was elected in November 1912 by only two votes. 

Following the indictments (Nov. 1910) of hundreds of citizens of Adams and Hamil- 
ton county for corruption at the polls, 41 persons were indicted for vote-selling in Scioto 
county (Feb. 11, 1911); and in 1912, in an investigation of the state legislature, repre 
sentative George B. Nye of Waverly pleaded guilty to bribery and revealed systematic 
corruption (Oct. 9, 1912), and two state senators were convicted of taking bribes and 
were sentenced to 3 yearsand gmonths inthepenitentiary. See Untren Srarss, History. 

At Cleveland in August 1912 the mayor opened a municipal dance hall. 

Bibliography.—Legistative Acts, vol. cii ingfield, 1911) official reports, especiall 
Ohio ‘Sate tort Ghia 1912); Adelaide R. dss of Bookowe iabrad in he Dock, 


r In _ Primaries Harmon received 100,099 votes to 89,116 for Wilson, 2,490 for Bryan 
2,489 for e 

= Carl Carey Anderson, born 1877, Democrat, mayor of Fostoria in 1905-09 and represent- 
ative in Congress since 1909, was illed in an automobile accident on October 1, 1912, 
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OKLAHOMA! 

Population (1910) 1,657,155 {109.7% more than in 1900); 8.3% (in 1900 7.0%) 
‘were negroes; 84.8% (in 1900 82.2%) wete native whites, and 2.4% (in 1900 2.6%) were 
foreign-born whites. Density 23.9 to the sq.m. The urban population (in 46 cities, 
each having more than 2,500 inhabitants) was 19.3% of the total (in 1900, in 13 such 
cities, 7.4%); and the rural decreased from 82.1% in xr900 to 66.8% in toro. In 
roro the 14 cities having 5,000 or more inhabitants were: Oklahoma City, 64,205 
(32,452 in 1907); Muskogee, 25,278 (14,418 in 1907); Tulsa, 18,82 (7,298 in 1907); 
Enid, 13,799; McAlester, 12,954; Shawnee, 12,474; Guthrie, 11,654; Chickasha, 
10,320; Ardmore, 8,618; Sapulpa, 8,283 (4,259 in 1907); El Reno, 7,872; Lawton, 7,788; 
Bartlesville, 6,181; and Durant, 5,330. 


Agriculture. —The acreage in farms increased from 22,988,339 to 28, 859.555 between 
1900 and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 8, 74.887 to 17,851,337; ant average 
farm aci fell from 212.9 to 151.7; but the value sroperty increased from $277,- 
251493 to 18,198,882 ($649,066,668 land; Petts ‘pul ings: $27,088,866 implements; 
432,792 domestic anit is). ‘Of the land area 65% was in farms. The average value 

of farm _ see acte was $22.49. Farms were ated re by tenante {f04.237 by 
tenants, 8; by owners and 651 by pranagen). S. Census) 137 farms (4388 
Pe i 3478 > in in Ha gounty) were by eateries Ah of irrigating 6397 acres. 






ge included i ‘Ser was 1258. | Streams are almost wie onl ly source aulllsed 
Gries in in gon) ‘Alfalfa 1d and w t (ot A) are are the largest igated cro In 
nsus) the val wea room corn 235, te aces SOA. im Fvegetatl os (ex- 
chu aS Vrain $2,610,299 of orchard fruits, § er Cpe me Tn 1912 (pre. 
liminary estimates the principal crops were: Inc corn, or.878 (5,448,000 A. 
wheat, 20,096, peo u. (1,570,000 A. ‘os oats, 23,494,000 bu. (936, ); harley, 360,000 bi 
(8,000 A.); rye 48,000 bu. (4,000 A.); potatoes 1,740,000 7 Gaye A.); Says 48 481,000 
tons (385,000 A.); cotton, 1,039,000 bales (1! '84 Ibs. per A.); and 1, 9,000 bu. (1,000 


A.). On January 1, 1912 there were on farms 750,000 bo horses, ayy 000 mules, 504,000 milch 
cows, 1,242,000 other neat cattle, 72,000 sheep and 1,410,000 swine. 

A statute of 1911 made the larceny of live stock a felony. In 1911 the legislature exempted 
from taxation for not more than five years anyone successfully usiag gravity underflow 
water for irrigation and domestic purposes; the act permits cities and towns to exempt such 
pervons or corporations from municipal taxation on their prope! The Federal Reclama- 
tion Service is investigating the feasibility of ei of irsigating lands in Beaver and Woodward 
counties from the Cimarron river or from underground waters af the Cimarron Valley. 

In November 1912 the people voted (164,: 550 raed re 586) to: amend, the constitution so as 
to remove the present board of agricufture pees it with a new 

Minerab Products.—Total value, Igtt 542678446. In value of petroleum, $26,451,767 
(one-third more than in 1910), the state ranked 2nd, and in natural gas, $5,751,770 (al ‘about 
16 times as much as in 1907), 4th. ‘The output of coal was 3x 074g tons, valued at $6,291,- 
494 Asphalt was valued at about, $400,000, The output of stone was worth $795, 18795 

sand and gravel, $97,539; and of clay products, $756,639. The only important met: 
were: zinc, 2,247 tons, $256,158, and lead, 1,925 tons, $173,250. Mineral waters, bottled at 
To springs, were valued at $14,290, nearly thrice as much ag in 1910. 
fanufactures.—-In 1904-09 the pawheent establishments increased from 1,123 to 2,310; 
the number of persone engaged in manufacturing from 7,456 (5,456 way ge-earners) to 18,034 
13,143 wage-camers); the capital from $16,124,000 to rey 873,000; the value of products 
24 ee to $¢ 53,632,000. The most important sepatate manufactures were: flour 
and grist-milling fucts, $19,144,000; cottonseed oil and cake, $5,187,000; lumber and 
timber, 4,439,000 {mostly yellow pine and oak); refining and smelting zinc, $3,002,000; 
steam tailway car construction, $1,702,000; foundry and machine-shop producte, $1,371,000; 
artificial ice, $1 $1,273,005 butter, cheese and condensed milk, $1,150,000; and brick and tile, 
$1,029,000. The Brinctpal manufacturing cities were: Oklahoma City, $7,868,000; Enid, 
$2,453,000; Muskogee, $2,279,000; and Shawnee, $2,081, 
Yansporiation. —Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 179,77 
jation—There was an extraordinary session of the legislature from November 
28 to December 16, rgr0, taken up almost entirely with the question of moving the state 


See ER wx, p. $7 ef seg.+ FT 
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capital. It passed a law giving to the state supreme court exclusive original jurisdiction 
in regard to the removal of the state capital or any state institution and declared 
Oklahoma City the permanent seat of government and created a state capitol commis- 
sion. On May 29, 1911 in Coyle v. Smith (2a U.S. 559) the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that after it has come into the Union a sovereign state cannot be 
limited by conditions in the act “‘ under which the new state came into the Union, which 
would not be valid and effectual if the subject of Congressional legislation after admis- 
sion ’—in other words that the state had the right to change its capital in spite of the 
provision in the enabling act. An initiative petition for moving the capital back to 
Gutbrie was defeated in November 1912 by 103,106 to 86,549. 


The pegular session of the third Jegislature was held from January 3 to March rr, 5 

Tt asked for a Federal Constitutional Convention to propose an amendment prohibiting 
lygamy, and urged Congress to permit the sale of segregated coal and asphalt lands of the 
hoctaw aad Chickasaw jons and to distribute among the Osage Indians the tribe's 

mineral holdings. 

A revised code compiled by a commission appointed in 1909 was adopted in 1911. A 
commission was appointed to promote uniform legislation in the different states and to 
investigate especially laws in regard to marriage and divorce, insolvency, descent and 
distribution of property, etc. A supreme court commission of six was appointed for two 
years to relieve and assist the supreme court. 

,_ A state flag was adopted with a red field and a white five pointed star with blue edges and 
with “46” in the centre of the star to show that the state was the forty-sixth to be admitted 
to the Union. The legislature appropriated $5,000 for a statue of Sequoyah (see_E. B. 
xiv, 482c) to represent Oklahoma in the statuary hall in the sapitol at Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie has been chosen as the sculptor. The 12th of October was made 
a legal holiday as Columbus Day. The state department of labour was divided into four 
bureaus: of statistics, of arbitration and conciliation, of free employment, and of factory 
inspection. An act lor the sanitation of bakeries and food stuff factories and the venti 

no) factories gives the factory inspector police powers and permits him to order 
the repair of unsafe buildings. The fice of state fire marshal was created. 

The state law! for enforcing the constitutional provision for the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors opted when the state came into the Union) was made more 
strict, but the governor is authorised to regulate the sale of pure grain alcohol and of 
denatured alcohol for medical and industrial purposes and to apothecaries who give a bond 
of $1,000 or more that noneis to be used for compounding prescriptions and medicines, 
such as may be sold without paying a f tax. ‘The governor was authorised to establish 
warehouses to handle orders for industrial alcohol. The possession in a place of business, 
amusement or resort of more than one quart of intoxicating liquor with one half of 1% 
(or more) of alcohol, by volume, was unlawful by this act, except for bonded apoth- 
ecaries, druggists, etc.; and it was made unlawful to keep more than one gallon of intoxica- 
ting liquor in one’s residence, But these provisions were declared unconstitutional (119 
Pacific Rep. 1019) by a court which pointed out that such possession might be made, by 
statute, presumptive evidence of intent to violate the law. Fr oggortaHon, companies are 
required to keep record of shipments of liquors and an original package containing intoxicat- 
ing liquor may not be oj on the premises of the transportation company. 

Fanance.—The state banking law was amended in 1911 mostly in details in regard to the 
depositors’ guarantee fund. Provision was made for the issuing of $3,000,000 worth of 5% 
public building fund bonds in 28 series. The United States Supreme Court on Ma a 
1912 decided that the state could not tax lands belonging to Indians of less than half-blood. 
Tt held the bank guarantee law (see E. B. xx, 60c) constitutional (219 U. S. 104), and on 
February 19, 1912, declared that the state law requiring a report of gross receipts of cor- 
porations and taxing them was valid only for receipts from intra-state commerce. 

t ca December 1, 1910, there wae a balance in i teeay of 56: »7 10. Ths oval receipts. 
for the two years ending November 30, 1912 were $7,688,435 an expenditures, $7,218,- 
gat, leaving’a balance of $1,123,844 There is no bonded debt. 

Education.—The state board of education was newly organised in 1911, to take over not 
merely the work of the old board of education, but aiso that of the state text book commis- 
sion, of the board of regents, of the industrial state boards, of the preparatory schools at 
Tonkawa and Claremore and the boards controlling the state normal schools, the Oklahoma 
industrial school for girls at Chickasha, the school of mines, the school for the deaf, the schoot 
for the blind, the boys' training school, the orphans’ home, the institution for the feeble- 
minded, the deaf, blind and orphans’ home for 11 and the agricultural and normal 
university for negroes,—so that its work will be in the field of charity as well as education. 


1 Qn April 3, 1911, the U. S. Supreme Court declared that it was not called upon to enforce 
the state prohibitory law. 
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On October 21, 1912 Dr. Stratton Duluth Brooks (b. 1869), who had been superintendent of 
schools in Boston since 1906, was inargurated president of Oklahonza University. For the 
school year ending June 30, Ds ior there were 556,852 cules of school ay BE an enrollment 
- 43 227 27 Gras negro) and an ne red ‘attendance of 260,018. average length 
was 6 months. TI for school purposes were $8,076,310 and 
errendlarn 6,799,413- 1912 the people adopted 

S543 436) @ ‘constitutional a dno i ton state aid to districts in which ria focal ‘tax Sof 
Emilie noe enough to keep school for 5 months. 

In 1910 of the whole population 10 years of age and over 5.6% (12.1 in 1900) was illiter- 
ate: of whites, 3.6% (7.9 in 1900); of negroes, 17.7 (37 in 1960). 

Penal and Charitable Institutions.— be pene! and charitable work suffers from the 
newness of orgasisation and the lack of gs for the institutions; sin 1911 large 
appropriations were made for new buildings. An act gave to the commissioner of charities 
and corrections the authority to appear as “‘next fmend” before a county court having 

bate jurisdiction for minor orphans, defectives, dependents and delinquents in public 
institutions. The state commissioner of charities and corrections is a woman, Miss Kate 
Barnard, to whom the success and efficiency of the department are largely due, She was 
largely responsible for constitutional and statutory provisions in rej to compulsory 
education, child labour, prison laws, etc. The department has a “public defender” who 

appeare in eaves for orphans and minors, whom the peculiar status of land-holdings, espe- 
cially of Indians, in the state makes singularly likely to be defrauded of their property. A 
farm colony for discharged prisoners is 

History.—In 1911-12 the legislature was Democratic (by 57 on joint ballot) and all 
the administrative officers were Democrats. Lee Cruce (b. 1863), Democrat, in 1910, 
was elected governor for 1911-15 by 120,218 votes to 99,327 for McNeal (Rep.) and 
24,707 for Cumble (Socialist); in 1907 a much larger total vote was polled, but only 9,303 
votes were cast for the Socialist candidate for governor. In the elections of November 
1912 the Democrats were successful. Woodrow Wilson received 119,156 votes, the 
Republican electors! 90,786 and Debs 42,262 (in 1908, 21,734). The reapportionment 
of 1910 gave the state 8 representatives in Congress, instead of 5. Of the five in the 
6and Congress, two were Republicans and three Democrats, and these five were re-elected 
from district#in 1912, but the three chosen at large were Democrats. In the ath and 
5th districts the Socialist candidates received only a few less votes than the Republican 
candidates—r0o (out of 46,000) in one and less than 1,000 (out of 52,000) in the other. 
Robert Latham Owen (b. 1856), Democrat, United States senator in 1907-13, carried 
the senatorial primary (Oregon plan) by 126,418 to 83,429 for his Republican opponent. 
Judge H. B. Dickerson, and was the choice (Jan, 21, 1913) of the strongly Democratic 
legislature (senate: 36 Democrats, 8 Republicans; house: 80 Democrats, 18 Republi- 
cans). The other senator from the state is Thomas Pryor Gore (b. 1870), senator since 
1907, whose term ends in rors; he is totally blind . 

The adoption of the “ grandfather ” clause, August 2, 1910 (by 135,443 to 106,222), 
tending to disfranchise negroes, seemed likely to provoke a contest between Federal 
and state authorities. Under instructions from the attorney-general election officials 
refused to register negroes in certain districts or to allow them to vote, and in 1910 some 
election officers were indicted by Federal grand jury. The only conviction was af two 
officials? for fraudulently hindering a voter—this was not a test of the constitutionality 
of the “ grandfather clause,” which the state supreme court (27 Okla. 292) upheld, but 
which Federal judges in the eastern and western districts in obiter dicta denied. In the 
eastern district there were prosecutions for enforcing the “ grandfather clause ” in 
registration and at the primary of August 6, 1912, and several officials were bound over 
to await the action of the grand jury. In the western district the Federal attorney be- 
fore the general election of 1gr2 warned election officers that the “‘ grandfather clause ” 
was unconstitutional and the enforcement a violation of the Jaws of the United States, 

‘There were several lynchings in the state in 1911: a negress and her son, accused of 
mourder, at Okameh, May 25th; a negro, shot and burnt for rape at Durant, August 
rth; another bbieee of rape, burnt at the stake at Purcell, August 23rd, when sheriffs 

1 Of the Rey Roosevelt and 3 for Taft. 


were for 
inn ‘nr ai F Beal conv convicted September 1911 and sentenced to 1 year in the 
aural it Leavenworth and to pay a fine of $100, appealed. 
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attempting rescue were locked in the courthouse; one for robbery and killing officers, 
at Manford, December 3rd; and one for rape at Valliant, December sth. A race riot 
in Coweta, October 22nd, was averted by the presence of militia; the city attorney was 
shot and killed by a negro, who was lynched. On January r, rorz a negro wes lynched 
at Muldrow for murder. 

In Guthrie a commission form of government was adopted, June 20, 1912, and the 
commissioners took charge on @ writ of ouster. But the aldermen were restored by the 
state supreme court’s decision, September 13, r911, that the commission government 
was not in power. On a rehearing the same court restored the commissioners, March 
13, 1912. A freeholders’ commission charter was adopted by Holdenville on April 25, 
911 (183 to 103 votes) and went into effect on July 4, ror; by Enid, September 22, 
1909, in effect December 20, 1909; by Oklahoma City on March 9, 1911, in effect May 
gth; by McAlester on May 26, rgzo, in effect October 4, rgro; by Kingfisher, April 5, 
1910; by Bartlesville, August 2, r9ro; by Tulsa, July 3, 1908; in effect January 5, 1909; 
by Wagoner, October 4, roto, in effect April 25, ro11; by Ardmore, November 17, 1908, 
in effect April 1909. In r912 the commission government was adopted in Ada (April 
goth; in effect, July rst) and Okmulgee; in Collinsville it was defeated by 7 votes. ‘The 
mayor of McAlester was recalled on April 24, 1912. 

Biblio, .—Session Laws, 1910-1911 (Guthrie, t911), and official reports, especiatl 
of the setmnbetoner of Chattnes and covetions Cr B. Calbresth on initative and Reever: 
dum in Annals of the American Academy, September 1912. 
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Population (1910) 672,765 (62.7% more than in 1900). The proportion of Indians 
and Asiatics decreased in the decade from 4.3% to 2.4%; that of the foreign-born 
whites increased from 13% to 15.3%. Density 7 to the sq. m. (in Multnomah county 
501.7). Unincorporated places or rural territory contained 41% of the total (55.6% 
in rg00). There were rr incorporated places in 1900 which had each 2,500 or more 
(32.2% of the total); in rgr0, 45.6% was in 18 such places, as follows: Portland, 207,214 
(90,426 in 1900); Salem 14,094, (4,258 in 1900); Astoria, 9,599; Eugene, 9,009 (3,236 
in 1900); Medford, 8,840 (1,791 in 1900); Baker City, 6,742; Ashland, 5,020 (2,634 in 
1900); The Dalles, 4,880; St. Johns, 4,872 (inc., 1903); La Grande, 4,843; Roseburg, 
4,738 (1,690 in 1900); Corvallis, 4,552, (1,819 in 1900); Pendleton, 4,460; Oregon City, 
4,287; Albany, 4,275; Grants Pass, 3,897; Marshfield (town), 2,980; and Klamath Falls 
(town), 2,758 (447 in 1900). 

Agriculture. —The acreage in farms increased from 10,071,328 to 11,685,110 between 1900 
and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 3,328,308 to 4,274,803; the average farm acre- 
actos ius esl ter lil Soins talon fo gered 
domestie animale). Of the land area 19.1 % was in farms in toto. "The average value of 
tgr ty ten nd Cy coal ny Gebltiaty eines ee 

managers, x enants). In 
pak "ere: indian corn, 630,009 ‘bu. (20,000 A); wheat, 21,018,600 bu. (842,000 RY oes, 
4 
; 








13,714,000 bu. (359,000 A.); bar! 1,284,000 bu. (119,000 A.); rye, 352,000 bu. (22,000 A.); 
etn, 10,0; res bu. (6: parley: hay, I, y3cion tons ioe A?) In 1909 Ww. ry 
Census) the value of vegetables except potatoesywas $2,448,917; of flowers and plants/$268,833; 
of nursery products, $783,020; of small fruit, $641,104" (otrawbervies, $395,349; curate 
$150,729); of orchard fruits, $3,339,845 (apples, nso plums and prunes, $838,783; 
cherries, $269,934; pears, s366.5795. ‘grapes, $98,776. On January 1, 1912 there were on 
farms 289,000 horses, 10,000 mules, 180,000 milch cows, 457,000 other neat cattle, 2,592,000 
sheep, and 258,000 swine. The total acreage irrigated in 1909 was 686,129 (76.7 % more than 
in 1899); 646,866 were supplied from streams. The total cost of irrigation enterprises to 
July 1, 1910, was $12,760,214, and the estimated final cost of improvements begun was $39,- 
210,619. Of cereals 5% by acreage was grown on irrigated land in 1909, and of barley, 1 Yas 
of alfalfa, 83.6%; wild, salt, or prairie grasses, 63.3%; and of sugar beets, 74.5 
Umatilla reclamation project® (on which the Federal government has a field station) was in 
November 1912 82% completed and in 1911 irrigated 8,600 acres, ‘The Klamath project’ 
im November 1912 was 73% completed, and in 1911 irrigated 27,693 acres, partly in Cali- 
1 See E. B. xx, 242 ef seg. * See E. B. xx, 2440. 
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fornia, In 1911 a new iment farm for growing grain on dry lands was established at 
Burns, Harney county. The legislature adopted (1911) a new code for irrigation districts. 

‘The office of state immigration agent was cad te 1911 to work with the Oregon 
Development League in d ing the agricultural resources of the etate; and a state board 
of forestry wasestablished. Besic ‘appropriations ‘experiment stationa, the state appro- 
Ppriated $15,000 for the investigation of crop and fruit pests and diseases and of horticultural 
problems by the State Agricultural College, and $20,000 a year (in addition to the $5,000 
a year appropriated in 1905) for co-operation with the Federal government in making toy 
graphic maps and in investigating water resources. A survey fund was created from fees 
for licence for water power; it is to be used for the study of stream flow, etc. 

Mining,—A state bureau ef mines was created in 1911 to be carried on by the department 
of mines of the state agricultural college. The total value of mineral products in 1911 was 
$3,198,796. The value of gold ‘was $634,200 (more than twice as much as in'1909), mostly 
from the Republic district, Ferry county; and that of silver, $24,200. The output of copper, 
125,043 lbs., was thrice that of 1910; that of lead 11 tons. Of platinum 117 oz. were reported, 

tly from placers and partly from beaches. Of coal 46,661 tons were marketed, valued at 
108,033. Clay products were valued at $1,081,025; stone at $583,398, and lime at $38,216. 

Manufactures.—In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 1,602 to 2,246, 

and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 22,018 to 34,722 (wage-earners from 
18,523 to 38,750); the capital invested from $44,024,000 to $89,082,000 (102.3%); and the 
value of products from $55,525,000 ($36,593,000 in 1899) to $93,005,000, More than one- 
half of the total product value was reported from the following industries: Iumber and tim- 
ber, $30,200,000 (nearly twice as much as in 1904); flouring and grist ling $8,891,000; 
slaughtering and meat-packing, $5,880,000 (more than double the value in 1904); butter, 
cheege and condensed milk, $4,920,000 (57.6 % butter, 13 % cheese); and canning and preserv- 
ing, $3,207,000. Foundry and machine-shop ucts, $3,135,000; malt liquors, $1,857,000; 
leather goods, $1,629,000; and copper, tin and shect iron, $1,611,000, were some of the other 
larger product: fore than half of the product value was reported from Portland, $46,- 
861 000 (63.6% more than in 1904). The product of Salem was valued at $2,208,000. 
. Transportatson.— Railway mileage, January 1, 1912 2,602. 1 Fe government 
in, rgrr completed dredging in Tillamook Bay (co-operating with the Tillamook Port Com- 
mission) and in 1912 was dredging in the Coquille river and had nearly completed dredging 
operations in Coos Bay inside channels, An act, proposed by initiative, creating a state 
highway department, was defeated by 83,846 votes to 23,872 in November 1912, when an 
initiated law {gy county road systems also was defeated 56,713 to 49.690, but an amendment 
excluding indebtedness for state roads from the constitutional debt limit of 2% of the taxable 
property of the state was carried §3 HA S2 to 43,447), and so was a similar amendment in re- 
gerd to county roads and county cit Vimits (57-456 to 43,858). A measure fixing the per- 
centage that freight rates on small shipments bear to carload lots and establishing minimum 
weights and maximum freights was adopted in November 1912. 

Legislation.—The legislature was in session from January 9 to February 18, rg1z. 
On January 30 it ratified the income tax amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Thirty-seven laws and constitutional amendments (including several amendments 
in regard to taxation; see Finance) were referred to the people in November 1912. An 
amendment creating the office of lieutenant governor was defeated (61,644 to 50,562 
votes). Another amendment would have radically changed the requirement for amend- 
ing the constitution by substituting the words “ majority of total number of electors 
voting or casting ballots at said election ” for a majority of the votes on the amendment. 
This was favoured by a ““Majority Rule League” but was bitterly opposed by the Peo- 
ple’s Power League and was defeated by 70,325 votes for 32,934. A similar proposed 
change in regard to initiative measures was defeated by 68,861 to 35,721 votes. An 
amendment, approved by the People’s Power League, but defeated by 71,183 to 31,020 
votes, would have abolished the state sengte, given to the governor and all defeated 
party candidates for gavernor membership of the one-chamber legislature, and em- 
powered the governor alone to introduce appropriation bills, An amendment for 
‘woman suffrage (defeated 1999, 1906, 1908 and roro) was proposed by initiative 
petition and was adopted by 61,265 to 57,104. ' 

The legislature urged Co to give Alaska an organised Territorial government; to 
submit to the states an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for direct election 
of United States senators; to set aside 30,000 acres in the Klamath Indian Reservation and 
the Grater National Forest for army manoeuvres; to give to Oregon one-half of the proceeds 
from, forests within the state, in order to up the Joss in taxes to the counties; 

the completion of the Klamath and Umatilla projects. i 
february 19, 1912 the US. Supreme Court (in Kiernan ». Portland, and Pacific 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. Oregon) held that the effect of the adoption of initiative and 
referendum on the republican form of guaranteed by the constitution was a 
political question to be determined by Congress, 

Alw by initiative and approved by the people on November 8, 1910 requires 
presidential preference primaries; the state pays the necessary expenses up to $200 of dele- 
gates to nationat party conventions. The legislature appointed a committee for the revision 
of the registration and election law. An act requires rotation on ballots of the names of 
candidates for the came office. A committee of seven was appointed by the governor to 
pose and recommend a revision of the judicial system and of state court practices. Juc 
must decide within three months upon any question submitted to them, unless sickness or 
unavoidable casualty prevent. In civil cases three-fourths of 4 jury may reader a verdict. 

‘The legislature created a state purchasing board 5 of state and state 
treasurer) to purchase supplies for state institutions, as far as practicable, from lowest bidders; 
4 state printing board (composed of the same officers) to supervise a state printer to be elected. 
first in 1914; and a state board of fish and game commissioners. _ The taking of any lobsters 
in the state before January 1, 1916 was prohibited; appropriations were made for several 
salmon hatcheries; and “wild bird and game refuges” were crea‘ 

Raitways must not work their employees for more than 14 consecutive hours, after which 
the employees are to have 10 hours off. "Train deg itchers in day offices are not to work more 
than 9 out of 24 hours, In an emergency an em ma) 4 hours above this schedule 
in any 24 but not more than 3 daysa week. No child under 14 may work in a factory, work- 
abop, mercantile establishment, restaurant, hotel, office, etc., or at all during the term of the 







public schools and no child under 16 to is work in telegraph, telephone or public messenger 

servi the certificate law for child labour is made more severe. ts prohibiting boyontting 

and picketing in strikes and the use of parks or public places for speech-making without the 
to people 


mayor's written permit were referred in November 1912 and were defeated. 
‘An amendment making 8 hours a day’s work on state or municipal contracts and requiring 
contractors to give bonds against filing claims or liens on buildings was adopted. 

‘An act empowering the railroad commission to regulate all public utilities was referred, on 
petition, 2 the people and was adopted in Avene 194, 05.985 to 956 votes, A law 

posed by initiative petition and approved people on November 8, 1910 requires, 

lor the protection of workmen, that materials be inspected, that safety rails be used in con- 
struction and that there be a system of sig and that all supporta bearing live wires be 
specially coloured. The law declares that is no statutory limit of damages for its viola- 
tion. ilways are forbidden to give rebates. 

No saloon is to be located and no liquor is to be sold within 6 miles of public construction 
work (state or Federal), unless in an i ited city. The licence tax for the sale of liquor 
was set at $400 a year—$200 for the of mait liquors only. The use of intoxicating 
liquors was forbidden in engines, cars, trains and railway stations of common carriers. After 
June 15, 1912 it is illegal to sell or explode a fire-cracker than 244 in. X fin. 

The legislature created a state board of examination and registration of graduate nurses; 
the law its registered nurses to add after their name “R. N." and forbids the use of these 
initials by any other person. For protection i ge bubonic plague, cholera and other 
menacing Asiatic diseases $5,000 was appropriated. White slave traffic was made a felony, 
Dunlahalsle by a fine of $100 0 810,000, one fo ten years in the peaitentiary, or both. 

‘The legislature passed two laws requiring uniform insurance policies against accidents and 
disease, and against fire; a law for the control of fraternal benefit associations and one increas- 
ing the powers of the state insurance commissioner. 

Ports with more than 100,000 inhabitants (5. ¢., Portland) are to be governed by seven 
commissioners appointed by the governor with a four year term, i of the city 
government. 

The 12th of October (Columbus Day) was made a holiday. The lepiolature provided 
for the appointment of trustees to preserve the home of Dr. Johs McLoughlin in Oregon City 

(this was done in 1912) and authorised the erection in the national stat hall in the 
pital in Washington of a statue of George Henry Williams (823-1910), _ States 
senator from Oregon in «and attorney-general in President Grant's cabinet (1872~75). 

Finance.—The cituation ia ird to taxes from November toro to November 1912 was 


an impasse. In 1910 two iments submitted by the legislature, repealing the uniform 
tax requirement on all ‘and permitting the legulature 1o-claasily for taxation 
of to exempt it, were defeated at the Roller and 2 third constitutional amendment, aubmitted 





by initiative petition, was adopted. provided that no poll tax should be imposed, that 
no statute ‘the legislature in regard to taxation should be in effect until the People had 
ratified it at a general election, and that the people of the several counties be empowered to 
regulate taxes within the counties subject to any general taw passed thereafter. As there 
were no enabling acts to carry out county option in taxation, which had been thua approved 
by the people, and as the legislature (under the amendment just adopted) could Ro tax 
legislation to be effective until it was approved by the people at the next election in 
1912, three new amendments were submitted by the legislature to the people at this general 
dlection—two practically the same as those that were defeated in 1910 nad the third practical- 


OREGON 
sag st ao ee ed in toro except the provision in regard to the poll eax. 


by W.S. were defeated by fairly close 
‘yotes, but the ff icd was adopted 1X votes to 47,150. An initiated act exempting 
from taxation debts, stock (except stock) and bans was defeated (66, to 42,491 
votes); and so were a revision of the inheritance tax (by 63,839 to 36,609 votes), a single tax 


measure (82,01 % 31, > at votes) and an amendment providing for an income tax (52,948 to 
52.702). But furniture and oom cee actually in use were exempted from tax. A 

banking code fe was passed in 1911—t! secretary of state and state treasurer, 
making up the state banking board, which f to appoint a superintendent of banks. Each 
‘bank must report at least five times a year to him; and directors of incorporated state banks 
must appoint each year a committee of stockholders {not officers) to examine the affairs of 
the banks at least once every six months. A “‘blue sky” law like that of Kansas, supervising 
and licensing tt Sie sale of stocks and bonds, was defeated by popular vote in November 1912. 
é I rz 317, 8 approved a constitutional amendment making stockholders 

for the 





in Rami corpo he Par value of stock held. oe a 
mn Septem! "0 ince in the treasury was 1, Sey 
1912 the balance a ; the receipts i fee the two eee re $307,182 and 5 


expenditures, 87, ree ae cell is no state del 
Education, ‘education law of 1911 made 9 to 15 years the limit instead 
of 8 to 14. A count) ducati board was established in every county having more than 
60 echool districts. The county school tax was increased from $7.00 to $8.00 for every child 
n 4. and 20 at the preceding echool census, Evening schools are to be provided in first 
clase districts. New laws were passed for the formation of union high schools, for the certifica- 
tion of teachers, for a retirement fund association in isis with 10,000 children of schoo! 
oat, and for. eer government of the University of Oregon. appropriations were 
for the St Seuttural College and its expen San bare §00 in a single act, and 
pa annal ly for the State Agricultural College. For the University of Oregon $17: Ter 
900 was appropriated for a library and museum, and $328,259 f fod an adainistraton buil 
ing, additional land, equipment etc.; but these two acts were ip bya referendum to the 
people who voted against them in November 1912 (79. taken) ny a 510 and 78,98: (29 29, 437 
aah itia~ 





respectively), when ¢ they oy also defeated (57,279 utes ‘to 48,701) an act, pi 

tive, levying a x mill tax for university and agricul college and creating e single ‘board 
of regents for the two. A bill a “approrating #50 Boon for a dormitory at the Monmouth 
Normal School was held up by a referendum petition, but a majority the names on this 


ition were false signatures, and the aj ition was not vot the le. 
pet In Portland in Se 5 ember 1911 was ened Resi College ote pgm by the peas mal), 
‘on a foundation, Sept Reed Institute,” 2» beauest in 1904 of Mrs. Simeon 
Reed in accordance with te the wishes ol her fedoand, died in 1895. “In the autumn of 1 1912, 


the first buildings were opened tie wk a (86 pores) beantifull situat 
the E. side of the Willamette river, work and wd plans t the the college have roused much 


interest, because the endowment is large (between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000), because the 
college is wong up from no previous educational institution, and because the new facult: 
is composed so largel oung men, The president is William Trufant Foster (b. 1879), 
a Harvard graduate Chess for a time professor at Bowdoin, and in 1910 lecturer on educa: 
tional aden notation at Columbia University. Several other members of the faculty were 
in their thirties or younger. The choice of i ol many who have taught in secon schools is 
indicative of an intention to correlate preparatory work. The Reed Extension 
Courses were opened in December 1911, one course on the East Side and the other in the 
‘West Side of Portland. The college will admit iieas conditioned or ox special ucents students and its 
entrance requirements do not rigidly prescribe subjects to be offered; it undertakes to pa: 
its pone ir salaries, to ey re ratio ot students ogee bad Ga gotass or B to 1, 
and to make a comparatively high expenditure per college student (about $410 a year). 
For the school year 1912 the school ponaiatn was 189.425; total enroll carnlient ix public 
schools, 130,268; average daily estenstance 112, length of the average school year, 14334 
days; total revenue, $8,643,701, and total ies. ren Maca 
(38a oo ae tn ‘of illiteracy, terscy of the pope ition 10 Sion ee 
(3.3. io 1 Fan on est 83 Uowa, 12 e stat 
Berl and hare hariteble Tneditutions.—1n torr ¢ the me loglatare created 3 le board to in- 
vestigate the cases of indeterminate sentence, but the governor alone has the power of parole. 
The arg ofthe Siate Reform Schad mg change tthe Sate Franng Scho An appro- 
of $200,000 was maile for the Eastern Oregon State Hospital, which waa in June 
Tore oand pad qpesed ia. in December 1912. The building of the Oregon School for Deaf Mutes was 
transferred to the Sanitorium for the treatment of tuberculosis (1910) in 1911. Two ace 


initiative petition and ‘November 1912 abolish contract 
Peepema aigounty. ky or toes cones and matharie cate copay ment on publ wars 
and G3y Boo to 37.492 votes and we the poole tod dee Tespectis A measure aboli 

ing it was referred people and ted in November 1912 64.578 


to 41, Pr Ao bono system by which convicts are pledged to observe certain 
are istantly policed ‘Jad kept in confinement has been successfully introduced, Iergely 
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through the efforts of Governor West. (See articles in Colfier's, May 4, 1912, and Review of 
Reviews (New York), Jan. 1912). 

History—The legislature in 1911 was Republican (by majority of 80 in joint session) 
but the governor, elected for the term 1911-15, was a Democrat, Oswald West (b. 3873), 
who had been state land agent in 1903-o7-and a member of the state railroad commis- 
sion in1907-r10, He took a particular interest in the state penal institutions, introducing 
the “honour? system referred to above and putting convicts to work on roads and in 
state institutions. In June rorz he personally captured a convict who escaped while 
at work at the state Home for the Feeble-Minded at Salem. He supported the meas- 
ure abolishing capital punishment, defeated in November 1912. Pending the result 
of the vote on this measure he had reprieved all condemned murderers. On December 13 
four such criminals were hanged. The political history of the state centres around its 
direct legislation rather than the issues of the old political parties. Many of the more 
radical measures were drafted (and strongly urged) by the People’s Power League of 
Oregon, the secretary of which is William Simon U’Ren (b. 1859), the leading exponent 
of “Oregon” ideas. The publicity pamphlet published by the state and containing all 
measures (and arguments thereon) to be voted upon by the people in 1912 contained 

256 pages—exclusive of local acts inserted in copies for six counties of the state. The 
regular ballot was 18 X 34in. In the presidential primaries Woodrow Wilson received 
9,588 votes to 7,857 for Clark, and Roosevelt 28,905 to 22,491 for LaFollette and 20,517 
for Tait; but the Progressives failed to re-nominate for United States senator Jonathan 
Bourne, Jr. (b. 1855), president of the National Progressive Republican League and as 
well known outside the state as U’Ren was within it as a promoter of direct legislation. 
The Progressives nominated for United States senator A. E. Clarke, the Republicans, 
Ben Selling, president of the state senate, and the Democrats, Harry Lane. Bourne 
was nominated by petition and appeared on the ballot as an “Independent Progressive.”” 
The election was a close contest between Selling and Lane, but the latter was successful, 
and his choice was ratified by the legislature, January 21,1913. Two Republicans and 
x Republican-Progressive were elected representatives in Congress; in the 62nd Congress 
there were 2 Republicans—the state has 3 representatives under the new apportionment. 
The new legislature will have a Republican majority of 62 (26 in senate and 36 in house). 
Woodrow Wilson carried the state, receiving 47,064 votes to 37,600 for Roosevelt, 34,- 
673 for Taft and 13,343 for Debs (who had 7,339 in 1908). The Portland Oregonian, 
which has consistently opposed initiative, referendum, and recall, was the only im- 
portant Taft organ, 

On December 19, tor2, at Warrenton, the first woman was elected mayor of a 
municipality in the state; she received a plurality of only 16 votes. In November rgr12 
Baker voted to retain its commission charter, and a commission charter for Portland 
was defeated by a narrow margin. 

Bibliogray Mig po departmental reports; the official rgrz 
Blue Book (ibid.); Acquisition of Oregon and the Long Suppressed Bvidence 
about Marcus Whitman (2 vols. Seattle, 1911); T. T. Geer ( (governor in jee ae ift; 
Years in Oregon (New York, 1911); A. H. Eaton, The Ore, “gon System; the Stor: 
Legistation in Oregon (New Hoek, 39) 1914); a D. Barnett, “The Operation of the. 
Oregon” in American Political Si Review (Feb., 1912); Men of Oregon (Portland, 19 
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Population (x10) 7,665,111 (21.6% more than in rg00). In density (171 to the 
3q. m. ) the state ranked 6th. The foreign-born whites increased from 15.6% in 1900 
to 18.8% in 1910, native-born whites decreasing proportionally. The percentage of 
negroes remained the same (2.5). The urban population increased from 54.7% of the 
total (in 190 places each having more than 2,500 inhabitants) in 1900 to 60.4% (in 
363 such places) in rore. Rural (unincorporated) territory contained 36.8% of the 
total in 1900 and 32% in 1910. Of the urban population nearly one-half was in two 

4 There was one Progressive nominee for representative, 

2See E. B, x23, 105 et seg. . 
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cities with more than 500,000 inhabitants, about one-eighth in the 8 cities between 50,000 
and 500,000, about one-fifth in the 53 places between 10,000 and 50,000, and an- 
other fifth in the 200 places between 2,500 and 10,000 (84 between §,000 and 10,000 
and 116 between 2,500 and 5,000}. 

The following places had more than 2$,000 each: Philadelphia, 1,549,008 (r,293,- 
697 in 1900); Pittsburg, 533,903 (451,512 in 1900); Scranton, 129,867; Reading, 96, « 
o71; Wilkes-Barre, 67,105; Erie, 66,525; Harrisburg, 64,186; Johnstown, 55,482; Al- 
toona, 52,127; Allentown, $1,913; Lancaster, 47,227; York, 44,750; McKeesport, 42,- 
694; Chester, 38,537; New Castle, 36,280; Williamsport, 31,860; Easton, 28,523; Norris- 
town  Soaesueh), 878i — doa h (borough), 25,774; Hazleton, 25,452. 

iculture.—The in farms from 19,371,015 to 18,586,832 between 1 

and 1910 and the improved land in farms from 13209185 to T2739 the average im 
acreage fell from 86.4 to 84.8; and the value of farm property increased from $1,051,629,173 
to $1,253,274,862 ($630,430,010 land; $410,638,745 buildings; $70,726,055 implements: 
$141,480,052 domestic animals). Of the land area 64.8 % was in farms in 1910. The average 
value of farm land per acre was $33.92. Farms were operated ly by owners (164,2: 
by owners, 3,951 by managers and 51,105 by tenants). In 1912 (preliminary estimates) 
the principal crops were: Indian corn, 61,582,000 bu. (1,449,000 A.); wheat, 22,320,000 bu. 
(1.240.000 A.); oats, 36,377,000 bu, (1,099,000 A.); barley, 192,000 bu. (7,000 A.): rye, 4,935,- 
000 bu, (282,000 A.); buckwheat, 7,405,000 bu. (406,000 ‘A potatoes, 28,885,000 bu. (265,-" 
900 A.); hay, 41537,000 tons (3,173,000 A.); and tobacco, 64,090,000 Ibs. (44,200 A.). Yn 

Ss. be 3) the value of vegetables other than potatoes was $10,013,920; of flowers 
3,418; nursery products, $922,569; small fruits, $1,175,016 (strawberries, 

$272,337); orchard fruits, $8,677,986 (apples, $5,557,616; peaches and 
511955 cherries, 975; Plums and prunes, $396,005, and pears $356,240); 

. On Jan. 1, 1912 there were on farms: 572,000 horses, 44,000 mules, 943,000 



























grapes, $850,; 
milch cows, 627,000 other neat cattle, 883,000 sheep and 1,147,000 swine. 

The state college, co-operating with the Federal department of agriculture, carries on 
investigations in animal nutrition, and manufactures Swiss types of cheese. The Federal 
department has a field dairy laboratory at Troy, Bradford county. In 1911 the legislature 


faused a law requiring that apiaries be inspected twice each summer and forbidding the keep: 
ing of diseased bees, and created a commission to investigate chestnut blight; it appropriated 
$50,000 wycar for encouraging agriculture through county commissioners, In February 1giz 
a conference representing 20 states was held at Harrisburg to consider what could be done 
to check the chestnut tree blight. In September a report was made to the governor by the 
commission which said that no remedy had yet been found but that attempts to arrest the 
pros of the disease had met with some success. 
fineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $414,112,373- In coal the state ranked rst with 
90,464,067 tons of anthracite ($175.189,392) and 144,754,163 tons of bituminous ($146,347,- 
58); in natural gas, and, $18,010,796 less than in any year since 1903); and in petroleum, 
sth, $10,894,074 (less than in 1910). A company at Dickson City in 1911 manufactured 
more than one-third of the briquettes made in the country; another briquette plant at 
Lansford was rebuilt in 1981. | In pig iron Pennsylvania, ranked tet, with 9,681,109 tons 
valued at $336,328,507 (not included in the grand total). The value of iron ore was $539,553 
{514,929 tons). In slate the state ranked Ist with an output valued at $3,431,351, three- 
fifths of the total for the country; and it was Ist in sand and gravel (83,025,267), 2nd in clay 
products, $20,270,033 (more than one-tenth being pottery), ist in Portland cement, $19,306,- 
349 (the state has two large natural cement plants), and in stone, $8,147,505 (more than one- 
tenth of the total), the largest item being limestone ($5,243,045), and Ist in lime $2,688,374 
(more than one-sixth of the country’s total). 
Manufactures.—In the value products manufactured Pennsylvania has ranked and 
since 1859 and in 1909 was 2nd to New York. In 1904-09 the number of establishments 
increased from 23,495 to 27,563 and that of persons engaged, 2 manufacturing from 855,392 
to 1,002,171 (wage-earners from 763,282 to 877,543); capital invested from $1,995,837,000 
to $2,749,006,000; and value of lucts from $1,955.551,000 to $2,626,742,000. One-third 
of this total reported from three industries, in each of which the state ranked Ist: iron 
and steel works, including rolling-malls, $ ‘being more than one-half the country’s 
total for this industry; foupdry and Thachine shops! $210,746,000—and iron and steel from 
bat furnaces $168 78,009 (56.9% more than in 1904), being nearly four-Btths of the total 
for the country. Other industries were: tanning, currying and finishing Jeather, $77,926,000, 
the state ranking tet in this industry; the manufacture of woollen, worsted and felt goods, 
$77,447,000; car construction Tepairing by steam railway companies, $76,035,000; silk 
Rg petralegn’ 5068 000 Penmaylvenie eabieg ody slaughtering and mect Sing, BSte 
in im, $53,088,000, Pennsy! ; slauy ing and meat-| ing, $51,- 
Bor ,000; coke manufacture, $51,816,000, in which the state ranked Ist; tobacco manufactures, 
$50,161,000; hosiery and knit goods, $49,658,000, in which the state was and; brewing malt 
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uore, $47,713,000, the stafe being zad; flaur and grist-milling, $44,783,000; men's clothing, 

Fs 3b a ee "gcochlng 52.8700: cotfon goods 33.917 cor gaes, €y2,61,000, 
f vical sarinasdiene railway cars not made by railway com- 

‘terme plate menufactune, $25,244,000, in which 

at rug-making, excluding rag carpet, $24,879,000; and ‘boot and 





Philadelphia ranked 3rd among the manufaeturing cities of the country with 2 
‘valut of trsers, ,000, including t rw of the state's output i in hosiery tnd Lait aged gr b% ay | 
of the carpets and rugs, 12.6 % of the swooliens so rntuteds, and mor Cainer 
men’s clothing. Pittsburg ($243,454,000) was 7th, anc ccaabinks 
spent) just outside the - city limits; the blast furnaces, vrikee' Taille end f Toundrice furnished 
in halt of the city’s total. Other important ‘manufacturing centres were: Reading, 
ier 35,0001 Johnetown, $48,106,000; McKeesport, $42,494, eoo~—principally pipes Tapes and tubes, 
which the city is the largest producer in the country; New tle, $38,037,500; South 
Bethlehem, $26,417,000; Scranton, $26,385,000, principally silk; Allentown, $26,263,000; 
Erie, $24,226,000; and Harrisburg, $22,725,000. 


Transportation. — Railway mi january I, 2912, 12,639.72. In 1911 the legislature 
passed a uniform bill of lading act, cage, Janaas toe vay depa rement, and planned the 
development of nearly 300 routes for wate highway leral government in 1911 com- 
pleted the work of increasing the ae ate tees Philadel hia and began mn work 
‘ona channel (12 ft. deep; 200 ft. cen e ¢ the Delaware iphia and 





between P! 
completed two locks on the Monongahela river and began three dams on the Ohio in theweacs 
The Erie harbour was practically completed in 1912. In Philadelphia the first of a series of 
municipal piers for trans-Atlantic steamships was completed i in 1911, 

Legsslation.—The legislature met in opuee session january 3 to May 25, 1911. It 
submitted to the people constitutional amendments (ratified in Nov. 1911) exempting fror from 
the debt Timi all debts of the City and County of Philadelphia for subways, doc fs, 

the district courts and common pleas courts of Philadelphia to five common 
Ha courts s each with three judges and replacing the number of common pleas courts in 
llegheny county by one common pleas court, 1 other amendments went over ie 
the 197g legislature; one making it possible for the state to issue bonds for $50,000,000 for 
improving and rebuilding highways; another adding to the list of local or special laws which 
the legislature shall not pass; another on the election of judges; Reng ae eee ee radation of 
property for Seescieat and taxation, and @ new erticle provid Providing that obligations 
for waterworks, subways, etc. (except in the case ott the City of fiisgelghia} Fehould not be 
considered in reckoning the Constitutional debt limi 
nat of two annual election primaries there Bk to be one each year, an autumn pa wrizery 
in September of odd numbered years and a spring primary in April of even numbered 
Unnaturalised foreign-born residents are subject to taxes laid in the state, ape poll taxes 
for voters. The term of the director of the legislative reference bureau was from 
pausing good behaviour” to four years, and he was made an ex-officio advisor to Be legisla- 
ture. of common pleas is requised (formerly was permitted) to have juriediction i in 
divorce cases, and a new code regulates divorce jure; 2 new marital code was 
Ig. The salaries of state judges were i eco that of the chief justice of the supreme 
court to $13,500; that of associate justice to $13,000, etc. 

The rath of October ("Columbas Day”) was made a public holiday. 

The term of mayor in all cities was made 4 years; that of select eoaneliaea yeats and 
that of common councilmen 2 years; in the second class cities the legislative feanch was 
made one council (instead of a select council and a common council) of § members with one 
scion’ a member for each 75,000, a sane t in the case i sues between 200,000 and 

00,000 the governor appointed Council to act until January 1912. Governor 
ree! intees in Phiab iste re-elected in Nevensber. re of 

cil commission in Philadelphia was organised in 1911. Departments of. supplies 

and of cy plaing upd an are common were Ble to tei. emetivedepertne nts in 

nd. class cities; nail s department of recreatins in Gest cles cities. In cities of the first 





fass all phimbers must be Licensed and registered and th the necessary Sittings 
matliee Citkes ef the sccond lai are slowed fo regulate the snobs auseocn: 
A commianon on the proper and safe construction of buil ‘was appointed to report 


iskature of 19%3, and a committee was aleo appsiat to rapes on vaccioston 
Rredulitere reauied tn sible schools and in factories fad inslantial Cpabiighmente which 
geplgy women. The of state Ase marshal ome cennted, ans\ that: of Se mssebal in 
The wetot fre crackers and of blaak ‘wos regulated by two actes 
gos dealing with thw span another ‘with their contests, are ro be county and city. 

of weights a A bureau of 


messures, part 
dehartncat of iesmnal affine Al baby farms mace be liseased, and all micwives mast be 
ficpueed and registered. " Pandiering aod dengaging in the white slave trade were tbade puniah- 
able by im prigpament at are abot f deus, and oe rm of ten years. Laws fo the 
jutteration of eau: drugs, pharmaceutical exandining board 
was required to ‘build & ‘drag tenting ie 
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‘An elaborate code for bituminous coal mining was passed. Boys under er igand all women 
spd girls are forbidden to work ka ack mines, Boye under 26 ma not untess an em- 
ta Geer workman le bung nies 78 may not load cond uel they are working with 
as older workman. Soni ail coal mines must be of incoml 
A commission was aj the anthracite mining laws, and 4 comission was 
created on industrial accic ents its report with an elective compensation bill will be acted 
‘upon by the 1913 legislature. Floisting engineers in mines are not to work more than 8 hours 
aday, " Tanneries were omitted from the list of places in which boys under 18 were forbidden 
to work. If the father of a minor does not coatribute to his support for six months, the 
mother as a right to ie services. Blackmaili ng was made a isdemcenour, and as the 

citing or receiving by an ¢: a price for givit 

Finance.—The of Ohio, West Vii fod a and Maryl ad’ were jevited to & com: 
ference on taxing oil, and bituminous coal, hie done by these states, The 
tax commission of 1909 reported in 1921 and was ut noth for another two years. County 

siniring fund commissions were created in each county. The insurance laws were = thoroughly 
revised by an act creating an insurance » the fae peng of which is appointe 
by the governor. A uniform stock transier law was passed and directors of banks and of 
tanking ‘concerns were required to t take oath of office to pened diligently and honestly. 

a law of 1931 eetates | Passing | to legally aciopted childres are not subject to a collateral! 
inh pais ta There i in the treasary ury on . 1 Tolt, $12.625,379; abe secelpta 

the fiscal year ending November 30, 1912, were $32,374,890, anc tures $35,516,, 
410, leaving a balance of $9,781,850. The state ache 7a: tpo. as 160, anda sinking fur 
a surplus $126,351 over the amount of this debt. 

fucation.—In 1911 a school code, drafted by a commission appointed in 1907 and amend- 

ed by the legislature, was passed. it does away with ission appoin districts under special 

jaws and classifies districts by population, each class having uniform laws; “independent 

districts" in the future will be districts not co-extensive with other governmental units, and 

will be controlled by laws for the class to which they belong. A state board of education is 

created, but it has no very : yery great power, and the superinten lent of public i Jnstroction is still fo 
00! 





control. The state ec! and its income are ke over the by the of education 
—its principal function, The state is to ‘take over the 13, tate Scrat ecbocis 
which formerly received state reco; and aid, but were local or stock company, ec hools. 

00ls. ie new 


a will be a larger degree of state control ayer other teachers’ training sch 
code makes definite provision for industrial education, and authorises the superintendent to 
appoint an expert assistant in hig be brasch, one in agricultural education and one in Grawing. 
it JE provides for a medical inspect of pupils. In cities of the first class members of 
board of education are spelt by} judges of the court of commion pleas; but boards of school 
visitors for each ward are ted by lar vote. In all other ‘Gietricts directors are elected. 
‘The school fund is isesbuced one-halt-on the basis of the number of paid teachers and the 
other half on the basis of the school population in the district. The board of directors of 
bor district may establish a retirement fund for teachers. The minimum salary for any public 
teacher is alee, from $40 2 § disc he and after two years of suoceseful teachiny ng from $50 
Jature appropria the two years 1912-13, $15,000,000 for the support 
OFF Siic seboole and normal schools, and $260,000 for the norma! schools. 
om the school year ending June §, 1971 the enrollment in the public schools was 1,286, 2733 
the average daily attendance, 1,028,290; and the length rh the average school year, 8.52 
months. total expenditures for school purposes were $42,137,647. 
In 1910 of the population 10 years of age and over By G T in 1900) was illiterate. 
‘The Polish National Alliance College at Cambridge Springs was opened on October 26, 
rote ith aavaddrese by President 7 t; it had 335 students registered and a faculty of 10 
(7 Poles), On June 5, 1911, Bugene A, Noble (b. 1865), then ‘president of Goucher College, 
jaltimore, was elected president of Dickiseon College, Carlisle; he took office September 1 1, 


1912. The year ror2 was marked by a af the he faculty and administration of 

fe Universicy CP Peansylanee Le Tate in the year n on graduate school 
buildings for the Univeraty., Brya Mawr College in ott roseivel bequest of $750,000 
from Miss Carole Woerishoeifer (r885-r01t) of the clas of 1907. The death in 191 of the 
widow of R. N, Carson of Philadel rueat of $6,000,000 for = college for 


fatherless girls at rhe O: Bs All Obvervat 
Soi Be vine nth eo aitc na aete t ae ends 
1,200, 


an 
ond Chorituhle Institulions.—The state hospital for the criminal insane at Fairview 
completed in 1912, and the Se nope Phe lena beer for the insane, at 


Mlsdevwe, ow i te ‘The Itt fence con- 
‘viets on probation, pea tba gr pats ai yeboparits wards, with the permetion of che 
: Coie ok a neantd Weg fle hc eects did much for factory workers in 
mature Seath ir en aden re te Fife (Soe ‘of tmmigration at the time of ber pre- 


death (Bryn Mawr, 1912) by her college classesates 
mature death in a aoelcene Pant CA Seed be Nets Eaglond Moca 1912, 
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board of public charities, by hospitals which maintain both medical and surgical staffs and 
ae aoe Patt chariot RY Johor indigent pationts peected in uch wards the sate a 
ited. The 
$0, 


a day. A state commission appointed in 1911 is to on the condition of 
minded and epileptic in the state and on the advisability of their being 
legislature appropriated $25,000 for the state miners’ | 1 near 
to complete nlcings): $94,500 for the similar ital at Hazleton; 
Blossburg; $21,000 for that at Mercer; $180,000 for at Fountain Springs; $2, 
the care and treatment of indigent insane; $87,300 for improvements at the south-eastern 
insane hospital (Norristown): $250,000 for for the Philadelphia institution for the 
erases at Sorieg City lend 8200,00019¢ building); and large tain to say private charition 
epileptics at Spring City (a ,000for | ia sums to many private charities, 
hospitals, ete.” The atate fi arched 5.000 acee (coe farmin and) ih Centre county, 
for a new western penitentiary; at the of 1912 construction pi | had not begun, Phila. 
delphia has begun an experiment, on the Byberry tract, in farming for the mildly insane. 


History-—The most iriteresting tendency in the politics of the state in 1911-12 
was a movement towards reform, the force of which was affected by quarrels between 
state politicians and also by the establishment of the National Progressive party. In 
1910 @ Keystone Independent party nominated two Democrats and two Republicans 
for tha majar state offices. The Republican state ticket was elected, but its candidate 
for governor, John Kinley Tener (b. 1863; 8 professional baseball player in 1886 and 
1888-90; a representative in Congress in 1909-11) received only 415,611 votes to 382,127 
for the Keystone candidate, William H. Berry {b. 1852; Democrat; state treasurer in 
1906-10). The Democratic candidate, Webster Grim (b. 1866; state senator since 1903), 
had only 129,395. 

In the municipal elections of r91z (November 7) Rudolph Blankenburg (b. 1843) 
defeated by 4,495 votes George Howard Earle (b, 1856), a lawyer who had been chosen 
at the Republican primaries (September 30) over William S. Vare, whose brothers had 
been state senators and city contractors implicated in the charges against the previous 
(Republican) administration of Mayor John Edgar Reyburn, The other Republican 
nominees were elected. In the Democratic-Keystone fusion primaries Blankenburg, 
a manufacturer and philanthropist, had defeated D. Clarence Gibboney, president of 
the Philadelphia Law and Order Society and in 1910 candidate of the Keystone-In- 
dependents for licutenant-governor. In Pittsburg a fusion candidate was clected 
judge of the common pleas court. Socialists were elected to office in New Castle, 
‘Wheatland and Pymatuning (township). 

An attempt was made to reorganise and purify the Democratic organisation in 
1911. James McClurg Guffey (b. 1839) was replaced as state chairman of the party 
by George Wilkins Guthrie (b. 1848), who had been mayor of Pittsburg in 1906-09; 
and Vance Criswell McCormick (b, 1872), mayor of Harrisburg in 1902-05, was promi- 
nent in the reorganisation. 

In the presidential campaign of 1912, Roosevelt carried the Republican primaries 
(April 13) and delegates-at-large were instructed for him by the state convention 
(May 1). In the primaries, at the Republican national convention, until the delegation 
“bolted ” (June ro), and in the campaign after bis nomination by the National Pro- 
gressive party, he had the support of E. A. van Valkenburg, editor of the Philadelphia 
North American, and of William Flinn, a contractor of Pittsburg, and a political rival of 
Boies Penrose (b. 1860), Republican, United States senator since 1897. Penrose was 
attacked on the alleged ground that he was an agent in the U,S. Senate of the Standard 
Oil Company, and an attempt was made to discredit the candidacy of Taft because he 
was supported hy Penrose. Roosevelt secured control of the state party organisation 
to such a degree that Flinn proposed that electors pledged to him should be put onthe 
ballot as Republicans. This was not done, but on the official ballot there were § 
electoral tickets, the Roosevelt electors appearing thrice, under the headings Roosevelt 
Progressive, Bull Moose and Washington: This wes, of course, of some advantage 
to Roosevelt, and he carried the state (38 electoral votes), receiving a popular vote 
of 444,426, to 395,619 for Woodrow Wilson, 273,287 for Taft, and 80,915 for Debs, 

+ A state orgenisation af Progressives was called the Washington patty. ot 
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host Vote ix 1908 was "33,913. The stute representation in Congress was increased 
under the new apportionment fram 32 to 36 by the addition of 4 representatives-at- 
darge. All the representatives-atlarge and 16 elected by districts were Washington 
fy men, 4 were chosen as Republicans (not on Washington ticket) and 12 as Demo- 
rats.2 ‘There will be no change in the United States Senate, where Penrose’s term 
expires in 1915, and George Tener Oliver (b. 1848), elected in r909 to Bl! out the un- 
expired term of Philander Chase Knox {who became Secretary of State in President 
Taft's cabinet), was elected for 1911-17 on January x, 1911. The Washington party 
elected a state treasurer and guditér general, and will he strong in the next legislature, 
where many Republicans were elected by fusion. The Republican membership is 
34 in senate and 127 in honse; Democrats, 15 in senate and 56 in house; Washington, 
without fusion, 1 in senate and 15 in house; and 9 Keystone candidates in the house. 
Probably only one senator and only six members of the house are affiliated with Penrose 
and the “‘stand pat ” wing of the Republican party. On December 12, rgr2, the 
Ffouse of Reptesentatives of the United States by 153 to 119 declared vacant the seat 
of Charles C. Bowman of the 11th Pennsylvania district, charged with bribery. 

‘The Harrisburg Capitol building fraud cases (see E.B. xiii, 21d) culminated in 1912 
in civil suits compelling an actounting and a restitution of certein mioneys. 

On August 13, 1911 @ negro accused of killing a policeman while resisting arrest 
was taken by a mob from a hospital in Coatesville and was burned to death. The 
state cdnstabulary was ordered out. There were threats of more disorder on October 
9 when a negro assaulted a white girl. In the lynching case, although many members 
of the mob were recognised at the time, it was impossible to secure a conviction or a 
change of venue. On May 3, 1922 2 prisoner who had confessed complicity wes de- 
clared not guilty by a jury. 

A coal strike in the anthracite region lasted from April 1 to May 18, tora. The 
strikers got recognition of the union, an increase of wages of about 5% (they had asked 
for 20%, and a four year agreement (they had wanted an agreement lasting for one yeat 
only). There was much rioting and disorder in Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. Another 
coal strike in the Irwin-Greensburg region, Westmoreland county, began in March 
4916 and ended in a failure on July 5, torr. 

‘On September 3o, 1911 the dam of the Bayless Paper and Pulp Company at Austin 
broke and 76 persons were killed. About 200 men working et Austin struck on October 
6 for an 8 hour day; they Were driven out of the state by the state constabulary. In 
May ror1 about 6,000 shopmen of the Penrsylvania Railroad struck for .eco,nition 
of the union; they were unsuccessful. A strike of 9,000 miners in Panther Creek Valley 
for the discharge of two non-union workmen ended late in September 1912 with a victory 
for the strikers, In June 1912 the employees of the National Tube Company of Pittsburg 
went on strike for increased pay and greater conveniences in their working places. They 
got most of their demands. At Homestead and Braddock there was in November 
1912 & serious strike of steel workers, to whom @ wage increase was granted but whose 
leaders were discharged. On November 29 the mills attempted in vain to resume work. 
‘On the same day the Industri! Workers of the World tried to call a general strike. 

After the street-car strike of rg12 the Stotesbury management of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company introduced an elaborate co-operative plan with definite wage 
increases, pensions and death benefits. 

*  Bibhiography.- ic 1s af , 1gr1); Smull’s Legislative Hand Book, rote 
cg tes rtasis Gn, yt) als tent Bet Beh 
jew Jerse: 


icial 5 ALC. M: ‘ed., Narratives of Eaxly Pennsyhassw, 
nd Delawere, Ha39-M707 (i9I3)s A phonon, The Seagech Semen om he Delgoore 


A 1» Git Harris, Bi a Ns ‘ive in Congress 
“Hpbi genalleletry Int Cy ary soon Decie 7e, 
bee 2 ee |. 1868), Democrat, representative from the 16th district since 1907. 
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RHODE ISLAND* site a 
Population (910) 542,610} 26. 6% more than in 1900, The state is the most densely 
populated in the Union; in roto it had 508.5 to the sq.m. In r900 31.9% were foreign. 
born and 32.8% of foreign parentage; in 1910 32.8% and 35.0% The percent 
native whites decreased from 66.6 to 65.4; that of whites of native parentage 
33-8 to 29.5. In 1910, 95.7 ‘% of the total was in 25 incorporated places each with bates 
than 2,500 inhabitants; in 1900, 95.1% in 23 such places. In 1910, 67.8% was in the 4 
cities and one town, which had each more than 25,000. The following places had more 
than 5,000 each: Providence, 224,326 (in 1900, 175,597); Pawtucket, 51,622; Woonsocket, 
38,125; Newport, 27,149; Warwick (town), 26,629; Central Falls, 22,754; Cranston, 
21,107; East Providence (town), 15,808; Cumberland (town), 10,107; Lincoln (town), 
9,825; Westerly (town), 8,696; Bristol (town), 8,565; Burrillville (town), 7,878; Warren 
(town), 6,585; Johnston (town), 5,935; Coventry (town), 5,848; North Providence 
(own), 5,407; and South Kingstown (town), 5,176. 
griculture.-—The ac in farms decreased from 455,602 to between 1900 and 
“oie! fad the improved lan: and in ferme from from 187,354 to raw $0, (49.308 bet farm acrbage 
increased from 82.9 to 83.8; and the ‘of fae property from $26,989,189 5 to 632,990,739 
{$15,009,981 fends $12,922,879 teddings 81,781,407 implements; $3,2' 76,472 dom 
Say the land area 64.9% was in farsi in'agtc. The average value of farm land 
per acre was $33.86. Farms were operated lasgely by owners (4.087 by ownera, 251 by 
managers and 954 by tenants). In 1932 cate oo estimates) the principal crops were: 
Indian corn, » $o,000 bu. (11,000 A.); rh {2,000 A.); potatoes, 565,000 bu. 
{500 A.) a ', 66,000 tons (58,000 AN in 1909 (U U.S, Coy mus) Faget other than 
tatoes, -— grown on 5,275 acres and it $6360 ; and ordl fruits were 
Worth $1976 639 (apples, $147,125). On ananry 4, 1912 there were on farms 10,000 








23,000 Ich cows, 11,000 of neat catt P, and 16,000 swine. 

In 1912 the state pricultural ex} iment ‘sation made important studies of fowl cholera, 
experiments in maou: ig and in soi coortrag tr field experiments on individual farme. 

Mineral Product Total wale, ott, Bt 1,088 475 tone was valued at $958,758. 
Clay Poste another important item, reported separately, Mineral waters, 
from were valued at $27,036 (22 yi Tea h tha | 1919). 

Maunfactures--in 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 1,617 to 195%, 


and that of persons engaged in manufacturing from 1 to 122,641 (wage-carnera from 
9 18 to 113,538, 20.9% fe of the total Population) the capital Tease age $215,901,000 
}290,901,000; and the value of products f from $202,1 10,000 to $20,344,000. The principal 
poe were woollen, worsted felt goods, 74,600,000 {nearly twice as much as in 1899), 
ranking Rhode Island 3rd in inp lustry; cotton 13: ae 000 (nearly twice the 1! 
product value), the state bein, a one foundry atid machine-shop pr 
‘ucts, $20,612,000; dyeing and rishi not otherwise rej |, $13,956,000; electrical 
machinery, apparatus an “$6,410,000; Fg. silverware and plated ware, $6, 198,000; silk 
and silk is, $4,584,000; Iver, reduced, not fram ore, $4,442,000; hosiery and 
knit 531 865.008: Printiag ang publishing, $3,780,000; malt liquors, $3,579,000; and 
slau tering and meat-packing, $3,156,009. 
rincipal manufacturing gentres were: Providence, $120,241,000, including one- 
fourth of the state’s textiles, Pen taeneed of the manufactures from the jous metals and peven- 
tenths of the foundry hop products 3 Pawtucket, $37,696,000, 53.4% being 
woe $28,218,500, seven-tenths being textiles, mostly, 
of which three-quarters was textiles, mostly cotton; Cumiberland, 
$9,827,000 (more than five times as much as in 1899); East Providence, $7,146,000; Cranston, 
$5,625,000 (four times as much aa in & (and Falls, $5,475, O00. 
Engl Traxspor gion Ralivay! mileege, january e cared 231.77. in be Southern New 
la company | 1910) secured in 1914 the neces: nov. 
ed a line from m Palmer oe lass, to. Providence. which wauld give the Central Vermont (oon: 
by the Grand T ‘trunk) 2 through line iron Montssal £0, Porrdeng, but November 9, 
ae work on this extension suddenly stopped. | Tt was suspected that thie wos the eault of 
reamtent (some terms of which were published) betwee: m the Grand Truakand the New 
York New H Haven & Hartford Railway, ay, which hasalmost @ @ manogoly of tranaporation imNew 
Engl nd but it was publicly announced the céepation of work was a part of 2 peel 
policy of fegrenchment ore 7 Grand Truk due to the unsettled money niarket in 
Federal Grand } peiiens of fe Grand this cemation of work oo Devehbet 3,-and on 
tes rd indicted Me presidents of the Grand Prk, ay the New ot, New Haven = 


oes calles: for conspiracy. ad contracted for twé‘steamers to 
to New York. h Igtt ign the Fe Fateta government begad Work improving 
eRe B. xxiii, 248 ef seq. 
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Frovidenee river and harbour (Act af toro), the dredging of an 18-ft anchorage area in 
Newport harbour, and the widening nd deepening of wtucket (Seekonk) river, 


Législation.—-The legislature of Rhode Island held its regular sessions in January 
xorr and in January 1912, An amendment to the constitution providing for biennial 
terms and biennial elections of the governor, lieutenant governor, setretaty of state, 
attorncy-general, general treasurer and state senators and representatives was approved 
by popular vote on November 7, rorz. A statute of 1912 regulates lobbying and re- 
quires the registration on a legislative docket of agents and counsel appearing in 
behalf of measures before the legislature; and there were created a board of control and 
supply to control ali state institutions—a board of state charities has advisory powers 
and is a visiting body only—and a public utilities commission of three members ap- 
pointed by the governor and holding office for six years. The commission is to regu- 
late public utility rates, to require a reasonable service and to insure public safety 
and safe equipment of common carriers and for public utilities. An appeal lies to 
the supreme court. Rebating and unjust discrimination are forbidden. 


Physicians are required {ior » to report to the secretary of state all cases of tuberculosis, 
cerebro-apinal meningitis and infantile paralysis. The state board of health is directed to 
investigate conditions connected with such cases and to aid in the su; ion of the disease. 
‘An annual sppropriation ‘was made (1911) for medical inspection of achools. Cities with 20,- 
000 or more inhabitants accepting provisions of an act of 1911 for the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance are to elect a smoke inspector as a lar officer, On curfew streets, to be designat- 
ed by the police commissioner or by the chief of police, no child unaccompanied by an adult 
may loiter after 9 r.a. Providence was authorised to issue $150,000 in bonda for public 
nds and to choose its city officers biennially instead of annually, A state board of 
examiners of trained nurses was created and the act provides for the registration of all trained 
nurses, The sale of wood alcohol and all other poisons was regulated by statute in 1912. 

A en's compensation act of 1912 (in effect Oct. 1) resembles the Michigan law, 
except that it contains no provision for the administration of the fund by a state commissioner 
of insurance. The law does not apply. to domestic service, casual labour or agricutture, but 
applies toall other employers of ‘or more workmen. The acceptance of the act Is filed 
by the employer with ‘commissioner of industrial statistics and the defense of negligence, 

fellow employee's fault and of assumption of rivk are abrogated. Night messenger work 
between § P.M. and 10 A.M. may not be done by those under 21. A usury law makes 30% the 
maximum for an actual loan greater than $50 and on a loan Jess than $50, 5 % for six months 
and thereafter 234% per month. Laws were passed (1911) forbidding rebating by insurance 
Companies, and the misrepresentation of terme of an insurance policy. 

‘inance.—An elaborate tax act was passed in 1912 creating a board of three tax commis- 
sioners to have generat charge of the assessment of taxes. Every manufacturing, mercantile 
and miscellaneous ition must report annually to the tax Commissioners, and must pay 
an annual tax of 4 mills on ita “corporate excess”—i.e. a portion of its intangible property as 
determined by the commissioners. Bank stock, fees the value of real estate and United 
States or state bonds owned by the bank, must pay a tax of 4 mills. Public service corpora- 
tions must pay 1 %, but telegraph, cable and telephione corporations 2 %, and express corpora- 
tions 3%, on annual groes earnings. Shares of stock in the hands of owners are exempt from 
tax if the corporations paya tax on theitgrossearnings. Townsare to pay tothe state treasurer 
9 of a mill on all ratabie property. Mutual instirattce companies must pay 1 % on their 
premfume; other insurance companies 2%. On November 7, 1911, the people approved the 
issue of $600,000 in 4%, thirty year bonds, the third state highway construction oats 

‘The annual report of the treasurer for the year 1913 shows cash on hand January 1, 
$152,401; receipts, $3.250.6325 expenditures, $3,335,013; leaving a balance in the treasury 
December 31 ot $68,020. bonded debt was $4,906,507, and the floating debt, $150,000. 

Bas —Any city or town may build open air Srhools. Towns providing mabnal 
training and instruction in household arts are to receive from the state one-half of the cost of 
ay tus. The state hoard of education is to arrange for post-graduate courses in education 
ta Hs roroed the popelaton loyeare ef pgs and over 7-7 Yemas Uiterate (6g bn 1900), F 

In 1920 opal To ‘age and aver 7.7% was e (8.4 im 1900), For 





a year 1912 the population (§ to 18 years) was 122,671; total enrollment, 
Br,799; attendance, 64,878; ‘schoal 9 m08. 13 days; school revert 
Br799: average duly nce, 64,878; average year, 9 1 3 days; revemue 


of and $2,404,653. eee : 

in rgt2 lee gown Detventy. thied in the administration of President Fasnoe,— 
*™ Slartahle and etal Feclaboni =A law af 2911 provide fy paying working pigs 
coms -payment ‘cpats fifty cents for t their 
work i $tdon day. In 1912 the president ‘of the inetal trades department of the 
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Providence Council of the American Federation of Labor headed a movement of protest 
against the state's entering again into contracts for the disposal of convict. labour. 

History~—In 1911 and in 1912 the state gubernatorial elections resulted in the re- 
election of Aram J. Pothier (b. 1854), a French Canadian by birth, treasurer of several 
textile mills in the state, mayor of Woonsocket in 1894-95, Hieutenant-governor of the 
state in 1898 and governor since rgog—~a longer term than that of auy other governor 
of the state. He was affiliated with the conservative Republicans, who were pecul- 
jarly strong in this manufacturing commonwealth. In rg1x he defeated his Demo- 
cratic rival, Lewis A. Waterman, by 7,394 votes (in 2 total vote of 7, 255); in 1912 
his plurality was only 2,112 (34,433 to 32,321) over the Democratic nominee, Theodore 
Francis Green (b. 1867), @ prominent lawyer of Providence, the Progressive candidate, 
Albert H. Humes, receiving 8,274. The Progressive vote, with criticism of the governor 
for favouring the “ machine,” explains his decreased plurality. ‘The Socialists polled 
1,661 votes for governor (1,392 in 1911), the Probibitionists 724 and the Socialist Labor 
Party 260. The rg13 legislature is Republican but bas more Democratic members 
than the 1912 session—6 in the senate {out of 38) and 39 in the house, which has 100 
members. The state (for the first time) gave its vote to the Democratic presidential 
electors, as Roosevelt had a much larger following than Humes; the vote was, Woodrow 
Wilson, 30,412; Taft 27,703; Roosevelt, 16,878; and Debs 2,049 (1,365 in 1908). 
Nelson W. Aldrich, United States senator in 1881-1911, announced that he was not 
@ candidate for re-election, and Henry Frederick Lippitt® (b. 1856) a cotton manu- 
facturer and a conservative Republican, was elected January 18, 1911 to succeed him. 
As successor to George Peabody Wetmore (b. 1846), Rep., United States senator 1895— 
1913, the new legislature chose (January 21, 1913) Le Baron Bradford Colt (b, 1846), 
circuit judge since 1884. Twa Democrats and one Republican represent the state 
(which had only two Congressmen—one Democrat and one Republican in 1913~12—~ 
under the former apportionment) in the 63rd Congress, George Herbert Utter (b. 
1854), Republican owner and editor of the Westerly Sun, secretary of state in 1891-94, 
lieutenant-governor in 1904, governor in 1905-06, and representative in Congress in 
IQTI-13, was a candidate for re-election, but died two days before the election. Zenas 
'W. Bliss, lieutenant-governor in 1912, nominated in his place, was defeated (by 271 
votes) by Peter Goelet Gerry, Democrat, great grandson of Elbridge Gerry. Provi- 
dence, as usual, voted far the licence of the sale of intoxicating liquors; and it elected 
as mayor a Democrat, Joseph H. Gainer (unsuccessful in 1911), over Henry Fletcher, 
Republican, who had served four terms. New Shoreham and West Greenwich for 
the first time voted for liquor licence, and Smithfield against it, making 30 licence and 
8“ no-licence ” towns; hereafter the vote on licence will be biennial, instead of annual. 
In Newport (December 3, 1912) Patrick J. Boyle, mayor for 13 years, was defeated 
by William MacLeod, who promised a “ business administration.” 

On June 4, 1912, died Royal Chapin Taft (b. 1823), textile manufacturer and 
capitalist, and Republican governor of the state in 1888. 

Biblios Public Laws 1911, 1912 (Providence, 2 vols,); Rhode Island Manyal 1912 
(ibid); 01 hore official publications: Gerthude S. ‘ 'S. Kimball. Brondence in Colonial Times tagia). 
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Population (s910} 1,515,400; 13-1% more than in 1900, There was in 1900-70 
adecrease in the percentage of negroes from 58.4 to 55.2. Foreign-born whites formed 
tess than 0.4% of the total; native whites, 44.4% (41.2% in 1900). Density 49.7 to 
the sq.m. About three-fourths (in 1900 about four-fifths) of the population was it 
aun megreadiog Lccrunanes In 1910, 14.8% of the total was in the 25 places 

{he Hepablia national conventio: icted for T: the 
si eae delegates 0 7 A 1 were instructed for Taft by 
ifn, was governor in 1875-77; aed his brother Charles Warner 
erp a i 
xxv, 499 a Sa ea. 
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(in 1900, 12.8% in 20 places), each having more then 2,500 inhabitants; there were 
1g places with 5,000 or more, as follows: Charleston, 58,833 {in 1900, 55,807); Columbia, 
26,319; Spartanburg, 17,517; Greenville, 15,741; Anderson, 9,652; Sumter, 8,109; 
‘Rock Hill, 7,216; Floreace, 7,057; Greenwood, 6,614; Orangebtrg, 5,905; Union (town), 
5,623; omens 5,530; and Newberry (town), 5,028. 

Agricull Jy fa re 
jad ioe gricultare. (Teds darn gi ms decreased from 13,985,014 to 13,512,028 between T90D 


ind from $775,741 to 6, average farm acreage fell 
foom 9o.0 to 76:6, but the value of farm ATE incrseed St ge 








($268;; ate land; $64,113,227 buildings; $14,108,853 implemeuts; $45,131,380, domestic 
animal average value of farm land per acre was $19. ind area 69.2 % was 
in farms in 1910, Farms .were operated by tenants bits aor iy tenants, 64,350 by 
owners and 863 by stdnagers). In 1912 (preliminary estimates) the Principal ¢ crops were: 
Indian ens sai 000 bu. (1,915,000 an A) wheat, 727,000 bir. (79,000 A.}; oats, 6,966,000 
bu. tye, 28,000 bu. potatoes, gp0p00 bu, (19,000 A.); hay, 223,000 
soa Cpa oo otton, 1,184,000 3 bales bya Ibs. per A.); tobacco, 24,500,000 Ibs. (35,000 
‘Hee, 200,000 bu, (8,000.A)), "Ia 1909 (US Cenaus) the value of vegetables cther 


Me potatoes ‘was $3,705,991 ; of small frais $7 $113,254; ¢ of id fruits, $956,376; of grapes, 
$88, hes ‘On January 7912 there were on farms: 82, ,000 horses, 166,000 mules, 185,000 
rail co 215,000 other neat cattle, 000 sheep anc 7,000 swine. 
legislature gave scholarships ‘n'Clemson cizfand Mechanical College to the 
iS in the corn growing contests in boys’ cora clubs in 1911 and scholarships in Winthrap 
College to me to girls who had cultivated corn and tomatoes extensively. The establishment of 
Jubs and of gira’ tomato clubs was largely due to J. E. Swearingen, state superin- 
lene ct of education, who though totally blind has done much for practical education and 
scientific farming. A crop pest commission was created in 1 12 and was empowered to 
appoint a state Satomologiat and a state plant pathologist. islature also created a 
state warehouse commission to establish a system of cotta throughout the state to 
store cotton and other commodities, The trustees of Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical 
College were authorised in 1911 to establish two or more experiment stations. In 1912 the 
name of the state clare cm of sgriculture, commerce and irrigation was changed to the 
department of ay ure, commerce and industries. 
—Total value, tot, $1,804,115. Phos pate eck all land rock, market- 
ed wan villued at S673, 156 56 (169,156 tons fone; tos mined 181,289). The value of clay products 
bi? $669,794 (all but $6, . A little a i is still recovered from dry ore; in 
11 the value was ibe 100, In that var eA first time a little barytes was reported from 
t ¢ state, The value of mineral waters was $42,099. Granite was quarried worth $193,748, 
and marble, limestone, etc., brought the total for stone up to $336,467. 
Monufactures.—In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 1,399 to 4 1854 
and that of persons engaged in manufacturing fram 63,071 to 78,040 (way  Keagercamers from 
n441 to 73,046); capital from. Ee eon to $73,221,000; and products from 
tosis 000 to $£13,236,000. In 1909 the products of cotton mills were wooed at $65,930,090 
2% of the total for ell mandfactares; this was about eight-ninths more than in 1 
and ‘ranked the state 3rd | among ‘the cotton manufacturing states, a remarkable showing in 
view of the recent develoy opment of this industry in the South. Among other important 
products were: lumber and timber, $13,141,000; cottonseed oil and cake, $10,903,000; and 
fertilisers, $9,025,000, ranking the state in this industry. The principal manufacturinj 
cities were: Charleston, $6,951,000; jumbia, $5,872,000; Spartanburg, $3,276,000, a1 
Tr esinny Railway mileage, January 64. 1 he Federal 
‘ransporlation.—Railway 1, 1912," 3y ia ora tl 
vernment had nearl rapleted the he and water way be vetbee Charleston and Alligator 
fc, and had made the C Charleston harbour channel mare tek deep and 500'ft. wide—-the depth 
Projected in 28 ft. and the width 1,000 ft. 


Legislation.The regular session of the legislature was held from January ro to 
February 18, grr, and a special seein: #rom‘Jhivtary 9 to February 29, 1912. In 
agin the he legislature reorganised the supreme court, which now consists of a chief 

and. four associate justices, who held office far ton years; a majority of the justices 
must, agree ob a decision and there must always be an odd sumber of justices on the 
bench, The legislature passed concurrent resolutions in 911 urging the adoption 
of the reciprocity treaty with Canada and an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
providing for a direct vote for United States senators, and in rgt2 asking for aid from 
the Federal government for the Catawba Indians ‘of the state, 
a.) TOLT requires fharriage licences. tién botli in 1941 and 1914 was 
ly spon aid load mettre, Countion nine voted fn 1909 on tar adoption of the 
system may vote for or against, in August 1913, the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
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In 3912 Jasper county (county-sest, Ridgeland) was created from Beaufort and Hampton 
Ta gke Jasper county (cou akaped Mounties’ mare siae’ Four nes as Tong as helt 
width, was forbidden. ‘The powerof tI ‘service commission was extertded to Charleston, 
formerty exempted, as Manion, Spartanburg, Sumter, Union and Conway still are. 

Chil under 16 are not permitted to work between 8 P.m. and 6 4.2. in factories, mines 
or textile establishments, except to make up time lost by accident or by breakdown of machin- 
ery. No child under 12! is to be employed in them at all. Women are not to work 
in mercantile establishments more than 60 hours a week or 12 a day nor after 10 P.'u. In 
cities of 5,000 inhabitants or more no child under 14 (and between 16 Bm. and § a.a/. none 
finder 48) tay work as @ messenger, A law of 1912 prohibits betting, pool-selling and 

.-TA 

‘Finance.—By a law of 1911 no bank or trust company may act asa ian, administra- 
tor or trustee. All municipal, county and school bonds were exem; from taxation. For 
interest on the bonded debt the appropriation in 1912 was $295,980; the total general appro 
peaten was 51,998,678. soe of the Ceres the year nar shor . a balance = 

od January x 51356. ie receipts were $3,: 7, the expenditures $3,205,817, an 
the balance December 31, 1912, $766,216. state debt wan ¥6525,646 funded’ and 


$164,359 fundable. 
jiom.—A commission to examine and revise the achool law submitted its report in 
january 1917 but although the aew code was favourably reported in both houses of the 
ture it did not become a law either in 1911 or 1912, Fifty-one beneficiary agricultural 
scholarships were created in 1912 in Clemson Agdcultural and Mechanical College. ‘The 
Education Board in October 1912 voted $5,000 to the Penn School at Helena. 
For the year ending June 30, r912the school enrollment (no school census is taken) was 
pst {175:397, negroes); the average daily attendance, 227,011 (14,035 negroes); and the 
fh of the school year ranged from 23.5 weeks for whites in cities to 13.8 weeks for negroes 
in the country. The receipts for school purposes were $2,904,039 ead the disbursements, 
$2,034,169 for whites and $346,545 for negroes. . 
in 1910 in illiteracy the state's percentage, 25.7% of the whole Population 10 years of 
age and oye was exceeded only by that a Loin Han Bk Among, whites the percentage 
was 10.3 (13.5 in 5 am Degroes, 8 in A 

"Penal ond ‘chaniable Tashistions Tn BSA the method of capital punishment was changed. 
from hanging to electrocution. All able-bodied male convicts are to be worked on county 
public works, except in Greenville county.  Governot Blease opposed the use of convicts in & 
Posiery mill which was reported to be a breeding-place of tuberculosis, and, when ao action 
was taken by the legislature, threatened to all convicts’ thue employed. Circuit 
judges are authorised to suspend sentence in certain cases, not felonies, and the probate court 
to act as a juvenile court. Among the appropriations for 1912 were $26,000 for the South 
Carolina Industrial School (established in Fy08); $250,000 for pensions, and $17,000 for the 
Confederate Infirmary at Columbia. 

History.—Coleman Livington Blease (b. 1868), who had been a member of the lower 
house in 1890-98 and of the state senate in 1904-08 and mayor of Newberry in 1910, 
took office as governor in 1911, His administration has occasioned muck controversy. 
He at once came into collision with the state supreme court over appointments of 
judges, refusing to commission the nominees of the court but submitting an “eligible ”” 
list for the supreme court to choose from; and, in order apparently to remove some 
negroes who held commissions as notaries public the nullified all the commisaians, about 
g,000 in number, that were held at the governor’s pleasure, and immediately issued new 
ones to almost all these notaries excepting a few negroes. Moreover he withheld 
from the pardon board all papers in regard to pardons and paroles, and issued on his 
own account a very large number of pardons with the result that charges of corruption 
were freely made by his opponents. In July 1912 he was directly accused of selling 
pardons, and of having negotiated, when he was state senator, with liquor dealers to 
block any legislation affecting the state dispensary and of joining a syndicate to control 
the sale,of liquor to the dispensary. Agents who were gathering material in support 
of these accusations refused to go to Columbia, alleging apprehensions of violence, and 
meetings of the investigating committee were held in Augusta, Ga. In rqzi the 
governor vetoed a large gumber of bills, and in r9z2 out of 3c0 bills he apy 
14, 8 were passed over his veto, and 278 were not returned to the legislature within 
the three days specified by the constitution. ' F 

* In December the commissioner of labour in a report on textile industries said that 
‘ao chittren under 1s were employed and that the sumber of children under 16 hall decreased 
from 8,432 in 1910 to 7,490 in 1912. 
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In the state primary, August 27, 1912, Blease was renominated for goverot, in 
spite of the opposition of Ira B. Jones (b. 1852), who resigned the chief-justiceship oft the 
state supreme coyrt in order to be acandidate. Blease’s opponents claimed that many 
more votes were cast than the total numbér of electors in the state, and on this ground 
contested the result of the primary; but the state committee held the evidence af fraud 
insufficient atid (October 1), declared Biease the party’s nominee. The same primary 
re-notmingted Benjamin Ryax Tillman as United States senator, an office he had held 
since 1895. In November Biease received 44,122 votes to 208 for Britton (Socialist). 

The Democratic state convention, May 16, 1912, chose delegates to the national 
convention pledged to Woodrow Wilson, whose ‘boyhood and youth were spent in 
Columbia, and he cartied the state easily in the November election, receiving 48,355 
votes to 1,293 for Roosevelt, 536 for Taft and 164 for Debs (100 in 1908); and 7 Demo- 
crats were chosen representatives in congress,—6 being re-elected. There was no 
Progressive ticket in the state except for presidential electors. 

A negro accused of tape was lynched October 10, 1911, at Honea Path, Anderson. 
county, after being taken from a sheriff. In rgr2 three negroes were lynthed (March 
13) at Olar for arson, two at Blacksburg (March 29) for murderous assault, one at New- 
betry (November 23) for murder; and one at Norway (December 21) for non-payment. 
of debt, was taken from jail and shot. Governor Blease openly opposed the education 
of the negro and countenanced lynching by promising in a Fourth of July, speech in 
1911 not to call out the troops to Protect negro prisoners from mobs. At the governors” 
conference held in Richmond, Virginia, in December 1912 he tepeated these sentiments 
and declared that he would not follow the constitution in protecting prisoners accused of 
crimes against womanhood. A resolution repudiating his speech was — by 14 
votes to 4, On December 24, 1912, he pardoned 80 convicts working in chain gangs; 
of 33 whom he pardoned i in November, rs had been convicted of homicide, 

A street car strike in Spartanburg was accompanied by so much violence that three 
companies of militia were sent to the city, September 24, 1912, by Governor Blease. 

On November 21, 912 {by 200 to 2) the commission form of government was 
adopted in Florence, and in the same year Sumter chose 2 commission with a city 
manager (June x1, 252 to 72; in effect August 13). On April x4, 1912, the French 
Protestant Church of Charleston, the only remaining Huguenot church in the United 
States, celebrated its 225th anniversary. A memorial shaft to the women of the 
Confederacy was dedicated in Columbia, April 11, 1912. 

Biblidgraphy.—Avts and Joint Resolutvons (2 vols, Columbia, 1911 and 1912); A. S. 
Salley, Jr., ed., Narrassves of Barly Carolina, 1650-1708 (New York, 1911). 
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Population (xpt0) 583,888; 45.4% more than in'rq0o. Density 7.6 to the sq. m, 
Of the 67 counties only 57 dre organised. The greatest rate of increase for any organised 
county was 1,016.7% in Stanley county. The number of Indians (and Asiatics) de- 
creased in 1900-10, from 20,39 to 19,300. The percentage of foreign-born whites 
was 22 in 1900 but only 17.2 in rpro, and of whites of foreign parentage 38.9 in 1go0, 
and 37.2 in 1910, In rural territory (unincorporated) there was in 1900 73.4 of the 
total, and in rg10 66.8%; in the semi-urban territory (incorporated places, each leas 
ther 2,500 in population) 16.4% in 1900 and 20.1% in x910; and in urban territory 
one-tenth of the total in r900 and 13.1% in ro1o, when there were in this class 13 citits, 
ha follows:—Sioux Falls, 14,094; Aberdeen, 16,753 (4,087 in 1900); Lead, 8,3925 ‘Water. 
tewn, 7,010 (3,352 in 1900); Mitchell, 6,515; Huron, 5,791 (2,793 in ‘1900); Rapid 

ry, 3,853 (2,342 in 1900); Yankton, 3,787; Pierre, 3,656; Deadwood, 3,653; 
Madisoa, prabenil medield, 3,060; Brookings, 2,971. 


in fe increased from 616 to 26,016,892 between 1 
and Rio, gd the tapeaved land urtan iroen irmbeots to toa 45827 208; ob eke nvcrtge for 
‘aif fromm 96214 to 355-1 and the value of lana propecty indreased trom fongebe 


E. B. xxv, 506 ef seg. 
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to $1,166,096,980 ($902,606,751 land; $162,474,056 buildings; $33,786,973 implements; 

Hazaapoo ance Sey’ fe the ‘and area ga56% was in farmpinigi0. The averas 
value of farm land per acre was $34.69. Farms were operated fargely by owners (57.984 
by owners, 426 by managers and 19,231 by tenants), In 1909, farms (63,248 acres. 
Pennington County, 19.463: Butte, 14.378) were irrigated by enterprises capable of irtigating 
128,481 acres. acreage incta in piles ‘Was 201,625. Fot three-fourths of the 
acreage streams were the source; for one-filth, restrvoirs. The larger crops irrigated weret 
wild grasses (17,652 acres) and alfalfa (10,005 acres). In 19t2 (preliminary estimates) the 

incipal ctops were: Indian corn, 76,347,000 bu. (2,495,000 A.); wheat, 52,188,000 bu. 
Teereoco roy pats, $2,390.00 bu. (1,550,000 A.); ¥, 23,062,000 bu. (887,000 A.)! 

fe 312,000 bu. (16,000 A.); potatoes, 6,510,000 bu. (62,000 A,); hay, 672,000 tons (460,000 
2); and faxseed, §,323,000 bu. (619,000 A.). In 1909 (U.S. Census) the value of tables 
(excluding potatoes) was $1,033,163; small fruits, $47,263; orchard fruits, $209,339 (apples, 
$158,729). On January 1, 1912 there were on 3: 675,000 horses, 13,000 mules, 000 
milch cows, 894,000 other neat cattle, 605,000 sheep and 1,104,000 swine. 

In 1911 laws were passed permitting counties to maintain demonstration farms or to ton- 
duct the county poor farm as a demonstration farm; establishing a demonstration farm at 
Vivian and a dry farm experiment station in Fall River county; and authorising county 
commissioners to issue bonds or warrants to pay for seed grain for needy farmers.” Durin 
the last two years the agricultural ‘iment station has worked on the hybridisation 
small fruits, porticularty ‘faspberries, plums and apricots, and on breediny alfaita and wager 
beets. The Federal department of agriculture has a “dry land’’ farm in Fall River county 
and a field station on the Bellefourche Rectashation project (see Z. B. xxv, 507¢), This 
Stig! spaced 33,362 acres in 1911, and in November 1912 it was 93.6% completed. 

Mss Products.—In 1911, total value, $8,037,372. The value of gold was $7,429,500, 
ranking the state 4th, with an increase of nearly 40% over the output of 1910, The output 
of silver, $108,200, was nearly three-quarters larger than that of 1910. The gold comes from 
low-grade milling-argalgamation-cyaniding ore and the silver from refining gold milt bullion. 
Stone amafacures: Trad teat chan prodacte for 1909 817.8 F of 36.6% 

fans ives.—Total value lor it 17, },000, an increase 5 
since 1904. The capital invested was $13,018,000 Gren ‘nore than ia 1904); the number 
of establishments 1,020, and the num! e in manufacturing 5,226, The 
Brincipal lucts were: flour and grist-mill products, $6,208,000; butter, cheese and con+ 
fensee mi ile, $2,686,000 {23% more pan in 1904); Soa Printing and putes ge gyeoct: 
lumber and timl products, 000 (150.7 % more than in 1904). toux Falls ,/ 000) 
and Aberdeen (81,575,000) pst hed ‘about one-fourth of the 

Transportahon.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 4,195.82. 

Legislation.——The regular session of the legislature was held from January 3 to 
March 3, torr. It ratified (Feb. 3, xorx) the proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution providing for an income tax. By 62,302 votes to 26,814 the people at 
the general election in 1912 adopted an amendment to the state constitution requiring 
that, in taxing corporations, franchises, licences to do busiriess in the state, gross earn- 
ings, and net income shal} be taken into account; and that the power to tax corporate 
property shall not be surrendered by the state. A primary law, whith docs away with 
state and county conventions, provides for patblicity pamphlets, and adopts the Oregon 
plan for the choice of United States senators, was defeated in the legislature, but was 
proposed by popular initiative petition and was carried (51,154 to 28,892 votes) in 
November 1912, Constitutional amendmeats and referred laws are no longer to be 
published in official newspapers but are to be printed by the state and distributed 
through the mafis to all electors by the céunty auditors, A board of itsmigration 
was created contisting of the governor, the secretary of state and the commfissioner 
of public and school lands; it wis authorised to choose 2 commissioner of immigration. 
For the completion of the state capitol $35,000 was appropriated. The legislature 
passed an employers’ liability law for common carriers by railroads in intra-state 
commerce. Contributory negligence does not bar recovery but diminishes damages 
that may be asked, and assumption of risk is no defence in cape of death. A new rail- 
road code was adopted which enlarges the powets of the railway cothmission. Upon 
the recommendation of asy municipal authority railwdys must maintain safe crossings 
over highways, The office of telephone inspector was abolished and the ratlroad 
commission was authorised to regulate telephone companies. Telephone and telegraph 
companies are to be assessed by the state board of assesament, county by county, and are 
to be taxed on this assessment at county rates. The railroad commission is required 
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to prepase a schedwe of express rates “ which shall not exceed seventy (70) :per cent 
of the lewest rates in force on the rst of January 1909.” Fire insurance companies 
‘which fal to pay. lowes Nichia Go days are liable to 10% added to the amount of loss. 

The name of the food, iry department, cha: to food and drug department, 
AIL Resend ae fouael tp be Sdoltontea aa enkrnked are to be avery eel 
newspapers and a new law gives a wider definition of the term “‘misbranded.” Childrea un- 
der 18 may not frequent pool,or billiard rooms. The auti-treat law of 1909 was repeated 
an saloons! were required to close at 9 P.M. On December 2, L912 the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of state laws providing penalties for the sale of ata 
lower price in ong part of the state than in another to suppress competition. 

Cities of the first class may levy a tax for advertising their advantages. Laws in regard 
£0 chennstasion governaient aud copacially the mechal of roapst of ollicers ald ter maetbon ef 
initiative were amended, Lead adopted the commission plan in 191i and Madison and 
Watertown (March 23; in effect May 1) in 1912, From the western part of Armstrong 
county the county of Ziebach was created. 

Fengnce.—In 39i1 there were created a state board of finance consisting of the nor, 
treasurer, secretary of state, state auditor and public examiner, with authority to designate 
and control depositories of state funds, and a banking Gepartment under the management of 
the public examiner who is ex-officio superintendent of ban! The governor was authorised 
to appoint for a two year term an executive accountant to examine the accounts of all state 
officers, departments, institutions, etc. 

On July I, 1911 there balance in the treasury of $421,156. Receipts for the en- 
suing fiscal year were $3,779,652 and expenditures $3,208,519, leaving a balance, June 30, 
1912, of $992,289. There is no funded debt; on June 30, 1912 there were qutstanding $500, 
900 in revenue warrants (partly offeet by $441,118 cash in general fund), $345,348 due 
(general fund) on capitol building debt $59,631 of capitol building warrants outstanding, 
—making a net {unfunded) indebtedness of 861, 

Education.—A new school code was submitted to the legislature in 1411, but was rejected, 
The legislature required a school district to pay to ty or guardians of pupils living 234 
miles or more from the nearest school house a certain eum for each day of actual attendance, 
unless transportation was furnished by the school district. The amount varies from 10c 
fran £08 alles to 45c for 5 or 6 miles. Of the papulation 10 years of age and over 92.9% 

in 1990) was illiterate, 

For tie year 1911--12 the school population was 172,074; the enrollment in public schools, 
145,364; the average daily attendance, 86,792; the average echool year, 7.4 months; revenue, 

793453 and expenditures, $4,984,327. 

enat and Charitable Ins! »—In 1911 the governor's power of parole was enlarged 

anda law was passed providing for indeterminate sentence and parole, at the discretion of the 

court, of first offenders, County commissioners in cougties of 15,000 inhabitants or more 
may establish county hospitals. 

History.—In 1911-12 the state was controlled by the Republicans, with 34 (out of 
45) senators and 99 (out of ra4) representatives in the state legislature and ell executive 
and, administrative officers. Robert Scadden Vessey (b. 1858), Republican, who had 
been a member of the state senate in 1905 and 1907, and had there introduced and helped 
‘o pass much progressive legislation (corporation, banking and railway laws, publi- 
cation of campaign expenses, etc.), was governor for the two terms, 1909-13, but was 
not renominated in 1912. The Republicans nominated Veasey’s associate, the lieu- 
tenant-governor, Frank M. Byrne, who recejved 57,299 votes to 53,724 for Edwin 
S. Johnson (Dem.), 3,578 for Samuel Lovett (Socialist) and 3,486 for O. W. Butterfield 
(Prohibition). Instead of two congressmen-at-large as under the previous apportion- 
ment, South Dakota has in the 63rd Congress three representatives (Republicans) 
chosen by districts. In the primary (June 4, 1912), Roosevelt received 38,106 votes 
to 19,060 for La Follette and 10,944 for Taft; and Robert Jackson Gamble (b. 1851; 
representative in Congress 1895-97 and 1899-1901, and since then 1J.S, senator) was 
defoated as Republican nominee for United States senator by Thomas Sterling (b. 
1851), lawyer of Vermillion and in 1901-11 dean of the College of Law, University 
of South Dakete. Sterling was chosen (January 22, 1913) by the new legislature 
{a2g5 Republicans gnd 24 Democrats on joint ballot), over Richard Franklin Pettigrew 
(b. 1848), the Democratic choice, senator fram South Daketa in 1889-1901, who was 
first 4 Republican and then (2896) a follower of Bryan, and was a leader in the Senate 

12 At elections on April 16, 1912 the majority of towns and cities (including Sictx Falte) 
‘toting on liquor licences voted fer licence. 
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of the opposition 'to the annexation of the Philippines. Thete were no Taft electors 
‘on the official ballot, but the Roosevelt electors pledged themselves to vote for Tait 
if it were a question between him and Woodrow Wilson. Roosevelt received 
the 5 electoral votes of the state, which he carried by 58,821 votes to 48,942 for Wilson. 
Debs received 4,662 votes (2,846 in 1908). 

Bibliography: —Session Laws, 191% (Pierre); official reports; W. E. Johnson, South Dakota, 
a Republic Potosi Priends ‘riends (Pierre, 1911). 
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Popudation (1910), 2,184,789, an increase of 8.1% since 1900. The percentage of 
negroes decreased from 23.8 to 21.7, and foreign-born whites from a9 to 0.8. 
Density, 52.4 to the sq. m. In roro 73.7% of the total was in rural (unincorporated) 
territory (in 1900, 80.2%). In urban territory (incorporated places, each with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 or more) there was 20.2% in 1910, in 29 places (16.2% in 22 such places in 
1900). Inxgro there were 11 places with 5,000 or more, as follows: Memphis, 131,105 
(102,320 in 1900); Nashville, 110,364; Chattanooga, 44,604; Knoxville, 36,346; Jackson, 
15,779; Clarksville, 8,548; Johason City (town), 8,502; Bristol (town), 7,148; Columbia, 
$7543 Cleveland, 5.5491 Park City (town), 5.126. . 3 

The acreage in farms decreased to 1,657 between 1 
Pe reese the Thnesved lacs in farms increased From 1oe45.950 tatoago gr “theaversge 
farms acreage fell from 90.6 to 81.5, and the value of farm pt property increased 


from $341,202,~ 
025 to 612 520; 836, Gaqu4ss: 783 land land; $109,106.64 uik 


$21,292,171 implements; 


$10,706,078 domestic animal land area 75.1% was in rma in i910, The average 
value of farm land per acre aa fag were operated by owners (144,125 
by owners, 826 by managers and 101,061 yeaa 1912 (pelinary estimates) the 
peincipal crops were: Indian corn, (3,332,000 vest, 7,077,000 bu, 
(674,000 A,); oats, 599.000 bu. > bus (258.0 000 5 aticy, §2,000 bu, Gites DE Byes 198% 196,000 bu. 
17,000 A.); buckwheat, ‘AD: tj, Potatoes, Feo wie a (38,000 A); Ey 

1,154,000 tons (8 68,000 A; eotton, A 000 bales Mes (171, bee .), and tol 1 72, 
Iba, (120,000 A.). In 1 j909 ¢ (U.S, Census) the value tables other than potatoes al 
$7,015,686; flowers and plants, $344,579; m1 ig ole Reg {97-708 small fruits, $923:613 
ples, $2,172,475; peaches and nectar- 


(strawberries, $835, gg) ‘orchard fruits, is4s9.077 op 
sist $1,085,379). dat 1, 1912 fers were on farm ,000 horses, 279,000 mules, 
cows, 576,000 other neat cattle, 762,000 sheep and S74 swine. The office 
an inspector of apiaries was created in rol by 2 1 ‘by a law against foul brood bees or bees 
with b any other infectious or contagious disease. ¢ Smoky Mountain area (59,213 acres; 
and Sevier counties) and White Top area (33,619 acres; Johnson and Sullivan 
counties, and Washington county, Virginia) were lta fe 1912 by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission for purchase under the ) Weeks act (of March I, 1911) to 
upland watersheds, 


preserve 
‘Menerat Products.—Total value, in 1941, $17,902,451. Coal, Suggs & tons ons 209,734), 
and the metals are the i tant minerals. Iron ore amounted to caa738). 
the mined total is more), of which 251,083 was hematite and the. Terman by brows ore. More 
than one-third of the total comes from one hematite mire near Cardiff. The value of pig 
iron get included in the total above) was $3439.644- ‘The output of copper was 18,965,143 





Ibs. ($2,370,643), all from the district near Ducktawn, where in 1911 sulphuric was 
ly manufactured from smelter fumes, after suits to abate smoke nuisance, Zinc 
was valued at, $114,000 sod ct Binigoe (more than thrice the output in 1910). Phos- 
phate rock was valued at $1, soe: ‘and th fhe green-sands of Hardin, McNairy and Hender- 
son counties are being studied as sources of ferti jliser potash, from McNairy cou 
if 10.1 to 11.3% Limestone and marble jrere valued at about 670,000; vai 


and gravel $518,542; lime $282,763. Natural gas was found near Franklin in 1910, 

eaufecuresin 1904 09 the number of establishments increased from '3,£7§ to 449 

and that of persons en in manufacturing from 69,287 to 87,672 (60,874 wage-earners to 
13,840); capital from $102,439,000 to $167,924.00 (63.9%); and the value of products from 
rege to $180,217,000, Ia 1909 the two pre-eminent ma: mamtiactuzes were: lumber and 
$30,457,000; and flour and grist-mill products, $49,070,000, Other jarge jucte 
: foundry and machine-chop products, $9,190,000; car oamdthuction aad repairs by steara 
relway ove companies $0.777,900% cottonseed ail-aad cake, $6,593,000; cotton goods, Is, 
900; iron and steel from wt furnaces, $4,683,000; and hosiery and knit goods, $3,565,000 
(319% more than in 1904, when the pniduct. value was $12.2% greatet than in 1899). Of 
the manufactures, 48.2% by value came from the § cfties which bad (in 1910) more than 10,- 
000 jnkabitazts; Memphis, $30,241,500, chiefly flour, Iusuber, cothon-seed oil (65.5% of the 

4 See E. B. mxvi 619 ef seg. 
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tal ct) and tobacco; Nashville, 7 $16,036,500, 
funded coochines -shop ‘products; Knoxvi Baer goons ani Adan icon ly 


Than spertatis .—Railway mil 1, 1912, 18. law of 1911 its rail- 
‘Weys to fill trestles to are buble ica ea . a Hest second H to extend 
anain or branch linea, and to condemn real tems create fae sock he Federal govern- 

Trent plans five additional locks in its canalisation of the Curaberland below Nashville.” 


Legislation.—The legislature met in regular session from January 2 to July 7, 1911, 
with a recess from February 18 to March 27, and one April 21-24. It ratifted, April rr, 
the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for 2 federal income 
tax. It urged amendments to the Feieral Cofrstitution providing for the direct election 
of United States senators and prohibiting polygamy throughout the United States, 

The following proposed amendments to the state constitution were referred to the 
next session: providing that tho secretary of state is to be elected by the voters instead 
of appointed by the legislature; algo the treasurer, with the extension of his term from 
two to four years; providing that the attorney-general and reporter are to be chosen 
by popular vote instead of appointed by the fudges of the state supreme court; making 
the governor’s term four years and making him ineligible for immediate re-election 
instead of not holding office for more than six years out of eight; and making the term 
of sheriff, trustee and register, four years instead of two. 

No verdict ina cage at law is to be set aside on a technical error unfess it scems to 
have affected the result. No decision in a case tried by a jury in a lower court may 

be reversed by the state superior appellate courts or dismissed upon the merits without an 
prema ity for oral argument by counsel i in the higher court, A new trial is to be awarded an 

remittitur of a trial judge ee ar iene ey 's verdict seems to him to be excessive 
or due to pai om prejadice, corruption, tin, Cif or anacrountable caprice, The Australian 
ballot law waa extended to two aes counties, ee and Tipton. 

A commission form of nt providing for ape and four coramissioners to be 
chosen from the two cardie one for may OF and. Gent for for commissioner having the highest num- 
ber of votes at the primary \slection, for # civil service board of three commissioners with a 
three em, for strict civil service rules and for recall, initiative and referendum was 
passed for Chattanooga (otece & it went into effect on May 8, aftera chancery suit by officials 
sted by the new charter), and a similar charter was submitted to the voters of Knoxville 
and was adopted by 1,241 to ‘97 votes on August 26, 1911, LaFollette, Campbell county, 
received a commission charter from the | The town of St. Elmo in Hamilton county 
was incorporated in 1911, with ¢ ry commis fore of government. Cities and towns were 
authorised to establish tuberculosis 

A stricter pure fond law was pane amending the act of 1907. rhe office of, imate hotel 
inspector was creat an act req stand-pipes, extinguishers, night watcl 
nent Seing, dninlostog, cif all bates “The etate Board of extnine of heroes eee 
created to issue atincates to registered nurses who alone may use the letters “RN after 
their names. A law was for the protection of the eyesig] sich of newly born infants. The 
age bf-cousent was from 18 to 21. 

Children under 14 are not to be e1 except in, in tural or domestic eervice dur- 
ing school term or at any time in mille, laundries, messenger service, 
etc, In the same employments cl Kren) ander 16 may may not be emy Employed without birth certifi- 
cates; and in dangerous ent s, specified ia the act, no child under 16 may be employed 
under any conditions, Children under 18 may not be employed in messenger service between 
to P.M, and § A.M. Many special acts for separate counties extended into new territory the 
law for compulaory education of children between Sand 15. Wages were secured for married 
working women upon notification from them that their employers are not to pay wages to 
anyone other than the em 

Finance.—There was a ‘treasury balance from 1910 of $317,270; receipts in 1911-12, $8,- 

068; qpenditares, 98, vethnkal leaving a balance for 1912 of $785,120. "he bonded 
oe wes Hp Fas $15.21 600 on jecember 20, 1912, 














rare ie 1911 failed to pass 2 new school code because of 
nas end the mn before. Th "Ti eaching of rela ie al, errs ry 
the law aired in ls, and it 
at oe certihicates, in socordance with the act of 1 Tour ate or 


cia ‘en established at ‘ohne City, Memphis, Ma: and (for 
eaten On. matey Letter feeder bt be be (b, 1874;: uated Trinity Cok 
inia, 1906-1) was chosen president 
Piacoa sin Nesbit rook office in August, Tromnediately 
[astrvilie to 2 site adjacent to the campus of Van- 
cing taser ae ‘On November 3, 1911 the Peabody Ectca- 
Fund gave to the college $500,000 on the condition that $1,000, 000 more be 
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other sources. The Peabody Fuad Board will dissolve whes this condition is met—probably 
in 1913, To the Peabody College the General Education Board (May 24, 1912) gave 8250". 
000, conditioned on the gift of $150,000 from other sources, to endow the Seaman A. Knapp 
School of Country Life. Seaman Asahel (1833-1911), to whom the school is a 
memorial, was president of the Iowa State Agri ral Coll in 1884-86; and then he re- 
moved to Lake Charles, Louisiana, where he developed the rice-industry, int cing 
Japanese and other varieties. From 1903 to his death he was in charge of the importa: 
larmers' co-operative demonstration work in the South. 

For the year ending June 30, 1912 the school population was 756,966; the total enrollment, 
539,911; the average daily atten: +» 368,888; and the length of the average school year, 
T27edays, The total receipts were 86,677,263, and the expenditures $5,537,030. 
lation 10 years of age a1 it 


7 o the populs fo year over 136% in xg10 (20.7 in 1900) was ijliterate; 
ites, 9.7% {14.1 in 1 }; negroes, 27.3 (41.6 in i 5 
“Penal 28 Cractiable Tastibationsfuveatle ‘courts an created in 1911 in Hamilton and 


Knox counties and a general law was passed giving juvenile jurisdiction to county judges or ta 
the chairmen of county courts. The appropriations for pensions for soldiers an bein 
were increased to $520,000 and $210,000, respectively, and the annual pensions from $60 to $72 
to $100. The legislature ap; printed $60,000 for the Tennessee Reformatory for Boys, 
near Jordonia, 7 m. N, of jo wille, opened February 15, 1912. The state owns 14,000 
acres of coal land in Mi and Anderson counties, and in September 1894, established 
near Petros the Brushy Mountain Branch Prison, whose oytput of coal in November-1912 
averaged 1,000 tons 2 day. In January 1912 night echool was opened in the state prison, 
History. —Benjamin W. Hooper (b. 1870) was elected governor in 1910, by 133,999. 
votes (Republican and Fusionist) to 121,674 for U.S. senator Robert Love Taylor, 
Democrat, after a serious split in the Democratic party between Malcolm R. Patterson 
{b. 1861; governor 1907-11), anti-Prohibitionist leader, and the prohibitionist wing of 
the party; he was the only Republican elected to state office in roro and the first Re- 
publican governor of Tennessee since 1883, The legislature, strongly Democratic, 
was bitterly opposed to the new governor, and delayed his inauguration until January 
25, t911, by having no quorum. The regular Democrats passed 2 bill taking from the 
governor the power of appointing the state board of elections, making the board non- 
partisan, and increasing its members from thtee to seven, Governor Hooper vetoed 
the bill, and to prevent its being passed over his veto more than thirty members of the 
lower house left the state, so that for much of the session there was again no quorum. 
This forced the regular Democrats to acquiesce in the veto, and the Republicans and 
Independent Democrats then returned from Alabema in time to pass the general 
appropriation bill, which carried an item for interest on the state debt and moneys 
for official salaries. In another contest with the legislature Governor Hooper vetoed 
a bill giving $500 extra pay to each member, but approved an amended bill reducing 
the extra pay to $200. To succeed U.S. Senator James B. Frazier (bh. 1856; governor 
1903-05), Democrat, the legislature chose Luke Lea (b. 1879), also a Democrat, editor 
of the Nashville Tennessean, who had broken with Patterson! on the liquor question. 
In 1912 B. W. Hooper was renominated for governor, and was re-elected in November 
by a small plurality over Benton McMillin (b. 1845; governor 1899-1903), Democrat. 
‘The Progressive candidate, W. F. Poston, polled about 2% of the combined votes 
for Hooper and McMillin. The 1913 legislature (senate, 27 Democrats and 6 Re- 
publicans; house, 72 Democrats and 27 Republicans) chose John K. Shields (b. 1858; 
justice of the state supreme court since 1902 and chiéf justice since 1910) as successor 
to Robert Love Taylor,? United States senator since 1907, whe died March 32, 1912. 
1 Patterso: know! “pardoning” governor and was accused of using thi 
for political murposes. ‘He ‘pando med 17 convicts on January 24, the last dey he vas in Office, 
‘among the 150 he pardoned for murder was (April 15,1916) ope-ol his adviaers, Duncan 
B. Cooper, ‘who with his son was convicted of kiting Edward W. Carmack (7358-1908), 
former United States senator and editor of The Tennessean, which had attacked 
and in the contre! of which Carmack was succeeded by Lea. 
ecenyioe was bora in Caster county, Temeeste, in 39 ait Nowe 
tive Ir Fi 1897-99. 
pera er pte hone pay ogg 
fal phen be tried to detest the Pusionist _ for governor. te weniemee of Bob 
‘aylor’s Magazi Pratwoed-Teylor Magasine. 
Fa Davie Poe 1828) governor in 1875 ~79, died on Ma} 
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Newall ‘Sanders (b. x850), Republican, 2 manufacturer of agricultural implements, 
~had been appointed ad interim by the governof, April 8, 1912. 

In the pre-convention campaign for the presidency Governor Hooper supported 
Roosevelt, but after the convention be remained “regular.” rte stare was carried 
for Woodrow Wilson by 130,335 votes to Ean for Taft, and 53,725 for Roosevelt 
and 3,492 for Debs (1,870 votes in 1908), The representatives in Congress are 8 Demo- 
crats and 2 Republicans. 

‘There were several lynctrings in the state ia tgrmxa, including: a negro for murder 
= oa latin, May 23; suber on the same charge at Lafayette, June 8; one accfised 

, taken from jail and hanged at Forest City, October 16, 19113 one at Memphis 
fae nail February 15, 1912; three at Shelbyville, February 19, for murder; and one 
ix Robertson county, May 27, for assault. In January 1orz Judge Sanford of the 
Federal District Court decided that the Inter-state Commerce Commission may compel 
intergtate carriers to furnish the same accommodation for the same price to negroes 
as to whites. 

In April rorz the state suffered from floods, and Memphis was inundated. 

On the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, in its third district, 
between Oakdale and Chattanooga, there was a firemen’s strike from March 9 
to 25, 19rx. The strike was arbitrated by Judge Martin A. Knapp of the Board 
of Mediation; the strikers were taken back and the company agreed not to employ 
negro firemen north of Oakdale if competent white men could be secured. The white 
firemen had feated that they would be displaced by negroes, 

Bibliography.--Public and Private Acts, 191x (2 vols., Nashville); departmental and 
oficial roforte’6. F: Teanples Newbie Men of Poonasseo rom 1859 1875 (iy 
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Population (x910) 3,896,542 (27.8% more than in rgoo), ranking the state below 
New Yérk, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio only. Density 14.8 to the sq.m. The 
Proportion of negroes fell from 20.4% to 17.7% in 1990-10; and that of foreign-born 
whites rose from 5.8% to 6.2%. The population in rural (unincorporated) districts 
was 69.4% (in x900, 77.7%). In incorporated places (56 in 1900 and 91 in 1910) of 
‘,g00 or more there was 24.1% of the total in 1910 (17.1% in rgo0). There were 20 
places with more than 10,000 each, as follows: San Antonio, 96,614; Dallas, 92,104 (42,- 
638 in t900); Houston, 78,800; Fert Worth, 73,312 (26,688 in r900); El Pasa, 39,270; 
Galveston, 36,981; Austin, 29,860; Waco, 26,425; Beaumont, 20,640; Laredo, 14,855; 
Denison, 13,632; Sherman, 12,412; Marshall, 11,452} Paris, 11,269; Temple, 10,993; 
Brownsville, 10,5175 Laces 10,482; Tyler, 10,400; Cleburne, 10,364; San Angelo, 


roam (inconporsied 5903). 

‘The acreage in farms decreased from 125,807,017 to 112,435,067 between 
10 ae 1910, and the ia bd aod | in farms increased tom fonsyeo78 SSF see, the 
feeectroars fo fae to Ey te 164 Giles: eo: stand: Eisoorase buildir st $56. nie 
$962,476,27 x ; 533.20741 i t 2 
leaplewentas : $338 46, magiay Gre Sof the land area ‘67% was infaca | in 19f0, 
‘The average value Te aaa Spee Oi een ce cocoate hergay ly by tenants 
frpsigeg by cunene, 2332 or managers and 219,575 by tenants). In 1909 1,088 rice farms 


Exclusive farm: p28; 
Sounty, Saye EY Base, S308 0, 35.308) were sind by ‘by eterprines capable tt lenge 


aifaita (13,778 acres), Toginn, cont, (9,068), cotton (7,474), sod ea cultivated genes Gove 
dn 1912 Niminary tea) the crops 
(7,300,000 A.); whese, Thoag0o> ban @: 5000 A): 3 Date, 31, rake ba Gcue matin 





x ba. (6,000 A.); rye, 33,000 bu. A); potatoes, 3,276,000 bu. bays 

F000, tous, {387,000 5; otto, bg noe | Ibe. per A): be 
‘200 A. aod rite, 9,429,000 bu. (265,600 A.). In 1909 (U.S. ) the val 

Potatoes) wan 1.306; AS, at ec toed 5,060,098 

‘nectari fe Juseary 


$78,325; and of mats $562,574. Oa 
oo a ne een mules, 1,034,000 milch cows, §,177s" 
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en 1911 the legislature voted to establish an ural experiment, station for the culture 
tobacco in co-operation with the Federal toscruunant? it allowed it; it peat commissioners courte 
roprigte as much as $1,000 each for farmers’ co-operative demonstration and to 
oem county agnenicural expeciment farms and stations The Agricultural and Mechan- 
College Was authorised to employ an epee peed 
inspecto sheep 
scab was forbidden. The Federal department of agriculture has a dry farmii tion in 
See Ne pare of the “Pan-Hlandle™ In igit the boll wceel seemed to'be abaest Fram oot, 
ton fields in the N. part of the state where it had bean abundant in 1910, 

Mgueral Products.-Total value, 1911, $18,817,304. The most important item was 
Petgoleum, 9.526.474 bbls, | ($6.554.552). Coal, 1,974,593 tons (88273980, showed a 
slight increase over 1910 and natural ges a large increase,—total value $1,014,045. But the 
outpus of asphalt a asphalt and refined beamen) 3 was or at Xe 9786,; 78S, ‘nearly ou 

than in 1910. Latoya at 62, Or 3; 1s DI 
sone a8 $968,777 Yéago 269 teneatone; the Temes fee at aso Ee 
gravel at $543,866 (more than half being: gavedia od Base a0 oe The output of galt 
was 385;: A ybls., valued at $299,537. Portland cement was not separately reported for 
Texas in 4911; the value was bably more than $1,000,000. A little quickalver was 
produced, some fuller’s earth and about 5 tons of Ons of tine from a mine negr El 

Manufactures.—From 1904 to 1909 t) of estal bliahments increaved, from 3,158 
to 4,588, and, that of persons engaged in a oe from 57, 4,575 ( 066 wage. 
earners to 70,230); capital lowed from $115,665,000 to $216, 008 87. 33: 
value of products from Siso.g2 328,000 to $272,896,000. 089 (81.3%) 3 The» most ‘important manu- 
factures in I: were: ightering and meat-packing 330,000 (nearly eight 
times as rauch asin 1 janes a ‘ist-mill products, te 485,000 bynes thrice) the prod- 
uct of 1899); lumber and timber products, 352,208,000 (97 % of the lumber cut being shortleaf 
yellow pine); cottonseed oi! and cal 916,000, in which Texas ranked ist; and refined 
petroleum, in which the state ranked. 4th. Other products were: car construction and re- 

‘ina by steam railway companies, $13,359,000; rice, cleanifg and polishing, g $8,142,000 
Rohree fourths more than in 1904; the industry had hardly begun in 1899), in 
ranked and ¢ 2 2 Louisiana: foundry and machine-shop products, §8,068,000; malt liquors, 96 
fiat ; and food preparations, $5,229,000. The more important manufacturing cities were! 

las, Pay 9.0005 joustony, $23,016,000 (thrice what it was in 1899); San Antonio, 
$13, 135,000; Fort Worth, $8,661,000 Gneluding meat-packi plants just patelde the the 
city limits) j, Galyeston, $6,308,000, mainly flour; Beaumont, 84,830,600, + pa Ityrice~ 
cleaning; Waco, $4,769,000, mainly cottonseed prodicts; and Sherman, $4,676,000. 

Transportation.-~Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 15,038.22.,—more than that of 
any other state. The Federal government in 1911 the main Galveston channel, 

af. deep and 800 ft. wide and in 1912 had about half finished the 30 ft. channel along the 

alveston wharves and the Houston ship channel; in 1911 began the 30 ft. channel frpm Gal- 
veston to Port Bolivar, the 40 m. incomplete link between Brazos river and Matagorda Bay 
in the inland water way from Galveston to Corpus Chriati, the Sabine Neches canal (25 fc. 

deep) to Beaumont, a deep water harbour (20 ft.) at Harbor Island, Aransas Pass, and a 

and dam on White Rock Shoals, Trinity river. Improvement of the Trinity river was 
delayed in 1911 until a railway coufd be built to carry supplies for dam-building. The 
causeway connecting Galveston with the mainland was formally opened, May 28, 1912. 

Legislation —The regular session of the legislature was held from January ro to 
March rr, 1911 and a “called” or special session from July 31 to August 29, which 
re-districted the state into representative districts. The legislature asked Congress 
to submit to the states a constitutional amendment providiag for the direct election 
of United States senators and one prohibiting polygamy. 

Amendments to the constitution were adopted at the general election of 1912 
permitting cities of s,a00 or more to adopt or amend a charter by a majority vote; 
creating a board of prison commissioners; aud permitting the legislature to appropriate 
money for indigent and disabled soldiers and sailors and their wives, and to regulate 
the terms of trustees of state institutions. 

Three new counties were created: Brooks (county-seat, Falfarrias) frome pasts of Hidalgo, 
Starr gud Tay pata; Tim wee (county-veat, Alice) from part'of Nueces; and Willacy (county. 

















he a8 ST Ocaaker (Calamus of matoary wae ereatel | What 
The office of state inspector of pnasoury, wa Whar? and terminal companigs 
were put under the jurisdiction of the railroad commission. AU disabilities of married 


women in regard to. tile and tradi: were removed, A new code was 

Tope Perishies tel tase Bt meme Tones gy en 
ustin (see E_B. ii, is the state at Austin and $2,000 fora monument 

(completed in 1922) to 'Etes th Crockett, wife of David Crockett ce E &. B. vii, 437¢), in 
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the demetery at Acton, Hood county. Children uniler 15 are not to work in factories acing 
tnachinery, in distilleries or in breweries or in any business that may be niovally or 
ph ly dangerous; the fine for violation ia $50 to $200, and each day of ent 
oe ae tone ol eigen oh red coprookrg ag eg vag pod 
created. lway are ‘competent persons. 
tind foad commissioner waa created by an act which forbids the adulteration of food, and a 
ew sanitary code was passed with fer quarantine and for the report of vital statistics. 
A law in regard to the exantination of nurses was amended and an act regulating the practice 
of medicine forbids “soliciting or drumming patients or patronage.” The sale or gift of 
spirituous liquors fs forbidden in all disordes ly houses. Pandering is made a felony, punish- 
able by five yeara in the penitentiary, and it is ho defence that any part of the act was done 
outside the state: marriage is no bar to the testimony of an injured woman. 

‘The office of public service commissioner in Houston was created in 1911. In 19t@ Bishop 
(only 6-opposing votes), Franklin, Frankston, Willis and McKinney (Nov. 5) adopted the 
commission form of government. In Dallas in 1911 a suit was brought inst the constitu- 
tionality of the recall provision in the city charter after the recall of the ef education, 
but the recall was upheld by the courts. 

Finance.—The “called” session of 1911 was summoned largely for ay rations, 
Although the eath balance in th eeanary on July 3, 1910 was $1,360,909, the balance for 
the same date in 1911 was only $32,975. The tax rate had been reduced in previous years 
because of the presence in the treasury of fines paid by corporations for violation of the anti- 
trust law and, when these no longer came in, tl was a deficiency, The law about state’s 
depositories was amended. In the treasuty there was a balance of $647,467 on September 
1, 1911 and of $793,417 on August 31, 1912, when the state debt was $3,977,500, largely a 
permanent ech fund (see E. B. xxvi, 692d). The receipts for the fiscal year were $18,119,- 
072, and the expenditures, $15,973,122 

The election of a single-tax advocate, J. J. Pastoriza, as tax-commissioner of Houston, re- 
sulted in a full-vatue assessment on land and in a cut in the tax-rate from $1.70 to $1.30. 

-ation.—The law in regard to teacher’s certification was amended in 3931. Common. 
echool districts may establish high schools; and, if a department of agriculture is established 
in a high achool, the state duplicates the outlay therefor for any amount between $500 and. 
$1,500, A state normal school board of was created for the state normal schools for 
whites, and a text book board was created by a law viding for uniform text books, 

The saost important recent event in the field of higher education was the opening in the 
autumn of 1912 in Houston of the Rice Institute of Liberal and Technical Learning, founded 
by the will of William Marsh Rice (d. t900).1 Mr. Rice had established a foundation, 
it ted in 1891, and had given it an interest-bearing note of $200,000 at that time. 
‘The foundation became his residuary Jegatee and the estate, valued at about $10,000,000, 
‘was to be used one-half for endowment and one-half for equipment. Dr. Edgar Odell Lovett, 
then professor of astronomy in Princeton University, was chosen president in 1908, On a 
site of 300 acres, 3 miles from the centre of the cit Houston, were erected in 1910-12 an 
acministration building (50 ft. x 300 ft.; Byzantine in style), a residence hall for men (Vene- 
tian; brick and stucco) and scientific and technical laboratories with a fine campanile. The 
Institute sets no a npeer limit to its edueational endeavour” and makes its ‘lower limit no 
fower than the standard entrance requirements of the more conservative universities of the 
country.” Gradvate and undergraduate work for both sexes will be carried on by a faculty 
‘of science and faculty of letters. T! is no charge for tuition and rooms and are 
furnished at cost. The Institute was dedicated and opened on the 10th of October 1912, 

For the school year 1910-11 the school population (7 to 17 years of age) was 968,269, the 
enrolment 847,004, the average daily attendance, 546,481 and the length of the avera; 
achool r 135 days. Receipts were $18,072,126 and expenditures §14,516,992. On 
September 1, 1912 the school population was 1,017,133. 

‘The rate of illiteracy decreased nearly one-thi the decade 1900-10; in 1900 14.5% of 
the population 10 years old and over was illiterate, and in 1910 only 9.9%. In the negro 
population there sas 2 proportional decrease; in 1900 the rate was 38.2, in 1910 only 24.6. 

zonal end, Charis Fearne Tp Igtt the Board of tison comaiiagoners (created 

10) was-autl to issue paroles good conduct, ai a Jaw was passed for suspended 
mentence in first offence, where the punishment is less than § years. Two state tuberculosis 
ies were established under the supervision of an anti-tuberculosis comtmission, for which 

the law appropriated $130,000. Among the appropriations were: for the pension depart- 

1 Rice, an eccentric millionaire, died in New York. 23, 1900. In February 1901 
his valet, Charles F. Jones, confessed thet be poisoned Rice uader instructions of Albert T. 
Patrick,» lawyer who was a beneficiary of a supposed will of Rice, which experts tostified was 
aforgery. Patrick was tried for mi and was convicted (first degree) in March 1902 and 
nanteaced te death in April rgcz. A new trial was Genied in fine 2908 aad io December of 

t year he was re-sent [a 1906 a ew appeal was and in December geatence 
t"-8 Btnuted to imprisonment for Ga November 27, 1912 Patrick was pardoned by 

or Dix of’New York, 
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History—Prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquers ‘Has reomtly been the 
central question in Texas politics, where there is virtually np lattisis opposition to the 
Democratic party, Osear Branch Colquitt (b, 1862), railrogd commissioner in rge3-11 
and governor in 1921-12, was a leader of the anti-Prohibitionist faction, ahd the popular 
vote (July 24, 19rr) defeated the proposed amendment fer state-wide prokibition’ by 
6,000 votes (237,393 to 232,096). In the ror2 primary Colquitt was re-nottinated with a 
plurality of 20,000 votes over Judge W. F. Ramsey, but the precedent of giving each 
governor two terms seems to have caused this, as other nominees ‘were mostly Prohi+ 
bitfonists. Probably there will not however be the necessary two-thirds of the next 
legislature pledged to prohibition to secure the immediate resubmission of fhe consti- 
tutional amendment te the people. In January roxx the legislature had re-elected 
to the U.S. Senate Charles A. Culberson (b. 1855; governor 1895-9; and since 1899 senator). 
At the July primary, Jake Wolters, anti-Prohibitionist, was defeated by Morris Shep- 
pard (b, 1875; representative in Congress since 1902, when he succeeded his father), 
who favoured prohibition, to succeed in the U.S. Senate Joseph Weldon Bailey (b. 1863). 
Bailey was an able lawyer and was prominent in debate, especially on questions of con- 
stitutional law. He served in the Senate in 190113, and offered his resignation March 5, 
IQTX, a6 @ protest against the votes of Democratic senators for the Arizona constitution 
which provided for the recall of judges, but immediately withdrew it; in November 1912 
he again offered his resignation (to take effect in January tgr3). Governor Colquitt 
appointed for the remainder of the term Rienzi Melville Johnston (b. 1850), editor of the 
Houston Post, and an anti-Prohibitionist; he was sworn in, January 7, 1913. 

The primary of May 4, 1912 was a victory for Woodrow Wilson, He carried the 
state in the November elections with 221,435 votes to 26,740 for Roosevelt,! 128,913 
for Taft and 25,472 for Debs (7,570 in 1908), All the representatives in the 63d Congress 
(18, inchiding 2 at large; 16 in the previous decade) from the state will be Democrats. 
There were two Progressive candidates for Congress and E. C, Lasater was nominated 
by the Progressives for governor. 

There were three lynchings in the state in rotr. A Mexican boy who stabbed a 
man for cursing him was killed by a mob at Thorndale, June 19; a man was lynched 
in Farmersville, August 17, for insulting a woman over a telephone; and a negro, accused 
of rape, was lynched at Marshall, October 29. In 1912 there was a double lynching 
at Marshall (February 13) of a negro and a negress for complicity in murder, and at 
Tyler (May 25) a negro who ronfessed to having assaulted a white girl was burned 
to death in the public square. 

A fire in the city of Houston on February 23, ror2 did damage to the extent of several 
million dollars. The town of Washington, where the declaration of Texan independence 
was signed in 1836 (see Z.B. xxvi, 693), was almost destroyed by fire on November 
28,1912. Anew city plan for Dallas prepared by George E. Kessler, landscape archi- 
tect of St. Louis and Kansas City, was proposed in 1912. al 

ic .—-General and ial Laws, zorx {2 vols., Austin); official reports; J. H. 
i fe cere ene Ree Taree 2 We tamale Rermntracten 8 Fens 
(in Columbia University Studies, 1910). 

Tan? 

Population (x910), 373,351, am increase of 34.9% since 1ga0. The percentage of 
foreign-born whites decreased from rx9.1 to x7. Density 45 to the sq. m. In 
1900, 40.3%, and in rgxo, 32.1% of the total was in rural, unincorporated territory; 
in larger incorporated places (12 in 1900, 16 in 1910) having 2,500 or more inbabitanta 
there was 38.3% in 1900, 46.3% in 1910, These werg: Salt Lake City, 92,277 


\ Cocil Andrew Lyoa (p, 1860) of Shersxan, » tammbes of the Republican National Commit- 
i iz, ‘Roosevelt; and of the contested the National C i 
Se Saale AP No rae to Tae ts ae pre 
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(53,595 in “1g00); Ogden, 25,580 (16,313 in 1900); Provo City, 8,925; Logan, 7,5295 
Murray, 43057; Brigham, 3,685; Spanish Fork, 3,464) Park City, 3,439; Hureks, 3,416; 
Tingville, 3,356; Lehi City, 2,964; Bingham (town), 2,881; American Fork, 2,797; 

Nephi, 2,739; Tooele, 2,759; and Richfield, 2,559. : 

Agriculture. —The sereaee in farms Gocrensed from ,116,931 £0 
and gad 1910, and the ir proved pacras ioereased ft ems 4 IGT te $397 hog berween tee 
acpag iron a4 at: 156: jocreased from 75,17 a 
baa 156799201, ( oot ates deep eb buildings: 84,468,178 iroplementer $28 
rd domestic a ee waain as in toto. The average valye 
are pr ered ney by orn G37 rey 


% ig muanabers aad 17 1,720 by tenants), In ip1z princi 

so Tadian corn, 2 eran Be 000 A.); whext, $059,000 bu. (296,000 A; oats, 4.229, 

bu. 91,o0 A) bat aye ley, 125,000 bu. (2: eee s, 3,515,000 bu. (19,000 us ay, 
1,02; fons ,000 tS, 10 tor jo 
A) tthe fatter i item Snel ic Ha Rho th wu. Ss. Yand ti ‘the vale of vegetables other e 

than potatoes was $717.7; of fees nad inte, $81,116; of of mareeey products, si86.45: 


of small fruits, $217,427 (atrawberries, $1 ); of orchard fruits, $640,904 epples, 1319.° 
691; peaches and nectarines $156,451). On January f, 1912 there were on farms: 131,000 
horace, 2,000 mules, $3,000 milch cows, 356,000 other neat cattle, 1,990,000 sheep, and 79 - 






000 swine, 

The total acreage irrigated in 1 909 was 994 | 410 (58.8 % more than in 1899); 957,359 were 

supplied from streams. The total ts irrigation enterprises to July 1, 199 was $14,028,- 
uA and the estimated final coat 9 timp in. was $17,840, 


‘was grown on iriqa in 1909, 92.9 of corn OTIS. o yet dala: ie 
a wil salt, or Lt SSCS 5 foes 
Asia Valley soin WEEE countiens aco BB sovd, Brab) of the Federal 
erg a tion neve oh oe % completed in 1 November 1912, and the great Strawberry Tunnel 
about comp! 
In fort there was created a board of veterinary medical examiners, Panguitch School 
_ Garfield county was mare an experiment station in connection with the A Agricultural 
and in 1913 the Federal department of agriculture planned a new experiment station 
phraim e Manti National Forest. In 1911-12 elaborate experiments were made 
to to kill off the Mints ‘weevil, & f. European mins immigrant, found here only in America. The state 
experiment station hi bas invest ‘soils the formation and movement of nitrates. 
Mineral Pr aoe Value, 19tt, as 139,075. In Copper, 142,340,218 Ibs., the 
state ranked Haars Other metals 5 ‘were: gold $44 86.200 meine state 6th; silver §6,280,- 
00, razking the wate and; lead, 55,198 tons deine tons. Coal was valued at 
went bate nace S1GI75 tons). The output of salt a a. 7 bbls. ($157,024). Hard asphalt 
$486,114 was marketed in t9t{ and in 1911-12 drilling was begun, in the northern part 
‘Great Selt Lake for soft asphalt. The deposits are being developed slowly end 
sphate rock has been found in the N.W. part of the state. Sulphur was taken fro Sen 
eee avon in la runoiities thanin 1910. Alunite discovered nsar Marysville, Piute 
county, is urce of salts and ajumina, 
age From To04 to 1909 the suber o of STIS increased fom S06, to 
749 and of persons engaged in manufacturing from 9,650 to 14,1 ners from 8,052 
tele W fetes tee 





to 3t783)3 capital invested from ind the value of 
products from $38,926,000 to $61,989,000 (50.3% three greatest manufacturing 
industries in 1 ‘were copper and smelt 2b ie refining and amelting, and the 
tat thet te heet con aes wr ria concentrated under single control 
that they were not tl census; eir product value 

was between one-half and two-thirds pe aa all industries. Gf tho total progact value 


27.5% came from Salt Lake City. $13,451, so, nad Opens 071: 
cp esmsporiaion. ilway llcage fasuary 1, 1912, rate on. ane 

Legislation.—The regular session of the legislature was held from January 9 to 
Marck 9, ror. It submitted several canstitytional amendments for approval at the 
general election in]1912; one permitting a flew county to be formed by statute-- 
formerly only by two-thirds of the popular vote in the district concerned; one exempting 
mortgages from taxation and permitting the abatement or remittance of taxes ou the 
indigent’ poor; one creating 2 state beard of equalisation to be appointed by the governor 
composed of ex officio members only; one allowing any city of the 
oer] ase with lose than 2o,c00 ababiteats and angsty of the shitd clase or any 
town upon authorisativa to incur an ndditional indebtedness, up to 8% of the valuation, 
dr water, lights and sewers, owned and contrdlled by the municipality and pne to ii- 
ferease the pay of members of the legislature from $4.00 a day to $8002 day. All 
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these were defeated hy large spafarites | in rorenies 91H, “0a March 9, rorz the 
house vated against the os tax amendment. 
A state flag was adopted. seve epearay the Mormon symbol, the word “'Indus- 


ty” and the sego ly (Celod xpetien| Pros Pete oar peepee tae oe 
O00 Lor Io; maximum cost, 

lature appropriated $150.0 eT cad aatheried Ganon ied 000,000 0 in capital al bua a 

BOG?! Kotaee Remed of architacture wan created to samine god oenee aedisbeces 


ers. The bureau of statistics was renamed the bureau of immigration, tabour and statis- 


tea, A uniform wesshowne recely pt law was ence si 
Passed codes County commissioners, a1 and town trustocs. 
he chi abou ive forbids the employment of children parc 14 in dangerous occupations, 
of womeri under 21 in plates where alcoholic fiquors are manufactured or dispensed, of children 


under 31 as messengets between 9 P.M. and 5 A.M. or as messtnge! messtugers to objectionable places at 
any Hoon ia cities the eg and second can of boys under 3a and of ria under 16 in street 
trades in first and second class cities, and of boys uader 14 or girk 26 for more than 5¢ 


hours a week in any employment xcept domestic service, nF oF vegetal cking or farm 
work. No woman is to he en eyed in any manufacturing, mehantcal or mercantile 
establishment, laundry, hotel, festaurent OF telegraph or telephone service, hospital, office or 
transportation company more than 9 hours a day or 54 hours a work, cxoept for emergency. 

‘The inspection of coal aad hydro-carbon mines was provided by an act which rules 
for ventilation and safety. te was made a misdemeanour to coerce anyone to join an organ- 
isation; anyone commonly practising such spec is declared @ vagrant. 

‘A new code for the iquor traffic provides for local option* Gu cities and towns and in rural 
territory in counties) for the ating of licences by the ei eity councils or town board of trustees, 
but allows no leence ex -tore or hotel withia, 300 ft. of a school or a church or 
outside of city mits an: rants club licences only in the name of a qualified individual, 
Wh fs May Not construct or rent premises for retail business. Saloons may not be 
opened) between 10 P.ut. and 6 A.M. It is a misdemeanour to sell or give tobacco, opium or 
other narcotics to anyone under 21, and for any minor to have sucha firag in his possession, 
Dairies, y creametieg ughter-houses, ete. aretobe ins} undera key which b is is peal 
a pure food Anew law was passed for the of contagious 

musremine ” Phy /sicians and midwives must report cases of infantile eireares a to aren state 
board of health and must treat such cases. inaccordance with its rules. Physicians and super« 
mtendents of hospital are to feport cases of venereal diseases but not the names of patients, 

‘eachers must examine pupils for defective sight, hearing or teeth. 

‘The penalty for pandering was set at 20 years in the state prison; for receiving money from. 
a fallen wornan without ‘Fiving a Consideration, 2 to 2 20 years, and for the detention of a woman 
da a brothel ro years. commission of a part of the acts outside of the state is no defence 

and the testimony of an injured woman, even. though married, 1s permitted. 

Finance The state tas levy for roy aad tole» 1g was 434 maille for state p » 6 mill 
for high sch schools, Is $mls for district schools, 'S mills for r general county fi 4mills for county 
sch mill for the poor fied th The powers of the state board of equalleation were 
specified, mn it was permitted to revalue property y wrongly, assessed. A board of commis- 
stoners on revenue taxation was appointed to report for the legislature of 1913. Laws wert 
passed for the control of fraternal insurance societies and requiring foreign banking and lean 
associations to furnish security before doing business ii in the state and a new banking law 
spe toall ipa national banks, Pater the of state ex officio bank commissioner 

juires the toappaint bankexaminers. There was in the sos te treasury, Decem- 

ber gt, 19th $1,728,603. ‘The recelpts for the following year were $3,668,004 and the ex- 

tures, $3,954,594, leaving a balance on hand, December 31, £912, ars $142,012, ‘The 

mated Sete 5 amaunt to $1,210,000. 

n.—In 1913 the state board of education wae authorised to take over the estab- 

ttehnen mt ot state libraries and gymnasiums, and the state library and um commission 

was abolished. The legislature appropriated $10,000 for the f ic following two yeats for state 

aid in districts where the local levy was stot enough to eniploy a teacher for a term of 28 weeks. 
‘A hall mill tax was laid for the high ‘school 


issue was suthorised in 1911, was laid on October 23, ty ‘210 eed percentage 
of illiteracy in che popolation 10 years of age age and over was 5.6 (§.9 in 1900). 
For the school year eadin June 39-1912, the school population was 154 528 the enroll 
ment. 920 sie e average ily at mn 644; th eng of she erage kool Year, 24 
ool reve: a itures, $3,! os 
and Charttalie Tushtonons-—1 Agtt the jure reconst eanntated a ‘board of trustecs 
S stag 1911 86 cities and towns and 1 couty voted nb Hicence; 18 cities and towiis and f 
county for licence. 
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ite tats Je Jodusicial a Bi as in first Sees aod tote fo detention bomes é eared 
(excluding erimes cg punisbable By Seagh tI mprinonment)y created arte fand nd for Brome 
and authoriged the use of cove kabour on state roads. 

History —-William Spry (b. 1863), a Republican and a Mormon, was governor for 
the term 1909-13 and was rée-elected in November 1932 by 42,552 Votes to 36,076 for 
John F. Tolton, Democrat. The Democratic vote in the rural districts was strong; but 
the Republican majority in Salt Lake county (including the city) was laxge. Spry had 
favoured Roosevelt for the Republican nomination, and after the renomination of Taft 
by the national convention #t was for a time supposed that the powerful influence of 
the Mormon Church, which has usually been exerted in behalf of the Republican party, 
might oppose Taft because he bad not intervened in Mexico, where prosperous Mermons 
suffered from lawlessness. But Taft’s policy was defended in an editorial signed by 
Joseph Fielding Smith, president of the church, in the Zmprovement Era, the officiat of 
the “quorum” of the church, and although the Progressives nominated candidates for 
governor (Nephi L. Morris who received 23,591 votes) and two congressmen, the state 
was carried by Taft, with 42,100 votes to 36,579 for Wilson 24,174 for Roosevelt and 
91023, for Debs (985i in 1908). The state for the first time will have two representatives 
in Congress, —both Republican Soasice: re-elected), Tho state legislature will again be 
Republican: pote 16 Republicans and 2 Democrats; house, 3x Republicans and 14 
Democrats. On January 18, 1911 Gaiegs Sutherland (b. 1862; Republican, represent- 
ative in Congress in 1901-03 and United States senator since 1905) was re-elected to 
the U.S. Senate, The term of the otber senator, Reed Smoot (b. 1862; Republican; 
senator since 1903; apostle of the Latter-Day Saints) does not expire until rors. In 1971 
Socialist mayors were elected in Eureka (with a full ticket), Manti and Murray (a suburb 
of Salt Lake City). The Socialist vote in November 1912 was surprisingly large. The 
incorporated cities of the state, Murray, Logan, Ogden, Provo and Salt Lake City have 
been operated under commission charters since January 1912 by a law of ror. 

Attacks on the Mormon church in popular magazines, charging that polygamy 
was still practised, were answered, April 6, ror1, by a statement of President J. F. 
Smith at the annual conference that polygamy was forbidden by the rules of the church. 

Employees of the copper mines near Bingham went on strike in September 1912. 
The strikers, mostly Greeks, seized the mines and routed deputies who attempted 
to drew boiler fires (September 18 and 19), On October 11 the deputies killed several 
men in en attack on the strikers. 

Bibliography. —Laws, rozs (Salt Cit jal reports; articles on t mines and 
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Poputation (1910) 355,956 (3.6% more than in 1900); 85.5% were native whites, 
21.1% whites of foreign parentage, 14% foreign-born whites, and 0.5% negroes. ‘T} 
svorage number to the sq. m. was 39 (37.7% in 1900). In 1910, 47.: §% Of the popu- 
lation was in cities and towns of 2,500 inhabitants or over (40.5% m x90). The 
cities and villages with 5,000 inhabitants or over were: Burlington, 20,458 (in 1900, 
xB.640); Rutland, 13, 1546 rand ben nee > 7,856; St. Johnsbury, 6,693; Brattle- 
boro, 6,517; Ibans, 6,381, and Bennington, 6,2 211. 

Agriculture —The ~The acreage in 4724400 to 4,663,877 between 1900 and. 
ipo, and the improved land sa fame from a2 preon ss B35 .965; the average farm 
feil€rom 142.7 to 142.6.and the valae af! Poss $08,451,427 to $145,399; 
728 (ep Man 5 854.202.9408 Siting 10.768,687 im ita; $22,642,756, 





: sa Farm wos operated lange Gaae iy wep Sy 

per acre was $12.52, Farms were largely y ownees a y owners, 

managese, and tenants), Ertote (presinary tens tes) the pri crops were 

Tadian covet bt. peony ye eigen BH rs oats, 317,000 be. 
£13 neo £2 nye, sonen be 1,000 A.’ 





1» 240,000 
‘bas. (26,800 A), hay, 1,525,000 tons (roreo00' A. AF an 
1909, 2 ibe tag ae Ta 1909 (U,5, Census), the acreage of vegetables other 


'B. xxvii, 1025 ef sea. 
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atoes was 8,548 and the value $872,283; the valye of small fruits, $92,030 (strawberries, 
960); of orchard fruits, $801,365 apples §732.535, and of dicup, 1.986.953. On 

Jan 1, 1912 there were on farms: 84,000 jr 268,000 cows, 168,000 atl neat 
cattle, 117,000 sheep, and 111,000 swine, 7 Ki ’ ws 

Dairying js the most impostant agricultural industry. In 1o1r the state experiment 
sition publ ‘an important bulletin on the manufacture of ice-cream, besides bulletins on 

ial fertilisers, commercial feeding etufls and the and muck deposits of the state. 
The Pederak department af agriculture a, farm at Weybridge near Middlebury where 
Morgan horses are bred and experiments have been made with Southdown sheep. 

In I91r the s Bovernar was authorised to appoint 2 cattle commissiqner whose duty it ia 
10 see that no infected live stook is brought into the state and to suppress disease in herds. 

e legislature passed a stricter law for the prevention of forest fires; made the commissioner 

d agriculture an inspector of apiaries, to inspect hiyes for foul brood, etc.; and authorised 
him to appoint a state prnithologist. 

Mineral Products.—Total value, 1911, $8,434,516. The only large items stone, 
$6,145,351, ranking the state 3rd, and slate, $1,624,941, ranking the state 2nd. Of the atone, 
$3,394,930 was the value of marble and $2,730,719 that of granite, The value of lime was 
$191,035. Vermont produces more asbestos than any qther state: in 1911 the value was 
132 % and the quantity 99 % more than in 1910. 

fanufactures.—From 1904 to 1909 the number of establishments increased from 1,60 
to 1,958; the numberof persons cognaed in manufacturing from 37,015 to 38,580 (wage-earners 
from 33,106 to 33,788); capital invested from $62,659,000 to $73,470,000; and the value of 
the manufactu luct from, $63,084,000 to $68,310,000. The three largest manufactures 
were in 1909: marble and stone-work, $12,395,000; lumber and timber products, $8,598,000 
(93% less than in 1904); and butter, cheese and condensed milk, $8,112,000. The textile 
industries, woollen, worsted and felt goods ($4,497,000), hosiery and knit goods ($1,746,000) 
and cotton }, all reported smaller product values in 1909 than in 1904. Other manufac- 
tures were: fouring and grist-milling products, $4,133,000; paper and wood-puip, $3,902,- 
000; foundry and machine-shop products, $3,755,000; furnityroand refrigerators, $1,618,000, 

Of the product value 19.5% came from the three largest cities: Burl ington, $6,800,500; 
Bare, $3,852,000, including one-fourth of the state's marble and stone-work; Rutland, 

2,679,500. 

PaSsportation.—- Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 1,094.89. In 1911 appropriations 
for highways were increased to $125,000 for 19it and $150,000 a year thereafter. ways 
may use icity for motive power with tl approval of the public service commission, 
Street railways must carry public school pupils at half fare or less. Many acts were passed 
for Jocal iges and highways, 


Legislation.—The legislature met in regular session from October 5, 1910 fo January 
28, 1911, and convened again om October 3, 1912. The latter session, aroused by the 
growth of the Latter Day Saints near Sharon (the birth-place of Joseph Smith, the 
founder), memorialised Congress December 13, 1912 for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution prohibiting polygamy. 

In rgrr there was a re-apportionment of state senators in certain counties. The 
state librarian was required to establish a legislative reference bureau and a state bureau 
of information was created, in the office of the secretary of state. The secretary of 
state is required to secure statistical information in regard to the finances of munici- 
palities. Columbus Day (October 12) was made a legal holiday. 

* The punishment for first degree murder was made life imprisonment, unless the jury 
returns a verdict with the words “with capital punishment.” 

A workmen's compensation act, in effect June 28, ror, restricts the fellow servant rule 
and! tHe defence of assumption of risk and famages and fixes limits to amounts. 
recoverable for injuries, and forbids suits for: unless they are brought within twe years 
alter the injury and notice bas been given within sixty days ta the employer, A conatita 
tio: t it empowering the lature to pass laws for 
Compulaory compensation; this was left foF action by the next tegilature, No child under 
14 is to be employed in a railway, mill, factory, quarry or worl employing ten or more 
men; no child ander 12 in messenger service, office, restaurant, bakery or hotel; 
none under 16 ig certain (enumerated) dangerous occupations, and no girl under 18 in an 
employment which requires her to stand r. ear 

‘he penalty for the white slave traffic was 2 fine of $200 to $2,000, imprisoumeént 
for one to ten years or both fineand imprisonment. The state board of health was empowered 

2 Othe tut \dments which required ratification by the fegisfature in 19x: 
and then by poriar norware for biennial sthte elections and tio OT antl ae logielature 
after 1915, and for taking from the legislature the power of chartering institutions not under 
state control, all other charters to be governed by general statutes. 
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to frandé ‘regulations for the prevention of infantile blindness. No samp or sanatorimm 
for the dare of tuberculosis may be established in thé state without the permission of tl 
state board of health. A board of fon of hurses was established aad aurees Licepee 
‘by this board may use the letters ““R,N.” after their names, The sale of oleomiargarine 
was festricted by an anfual tax of $1 i 


estricte ery hutch, chapel o sco eee ty perenon of ects or coun 
board! it] 200 ft. of a chutch, ion of selecttnen or coun- 
Ciera lagen my be chasteredl sad excablichet on sessben see majority of lepal yous Chere: 


. y 

in with the approval of the public service comimission. Many 3 in to 
corporations were passed including chatter‘amendments, an act for the indorporation of the 
village of West Glover, and acts to i ate power, traction, trust, bank and insurance 
companies, churches, fratenhities, clubs, ‘The name of Bennington Center was changed 
to Old Bérmington and that of Franklin Pond or Silver Lake in Franklin town to Lake Carmi. 
Amohg many game laws there was one granting a bounty of $10 for each black bear killed. 

Finance.—There wag in the state treasury July 1, 291, $566,142. The receipts for the 
fiscal year 191 1—12 were $2,303,755 and Theexpenditures }2,350,508, leaving a balante June 30, 
1912 of $519.388. In Toft kee ‘was a] 7 ted to pa: interest on bohds and other 
debts of the state. The same session tithe i ture authorised the toue of $135,000 fa 6% 
certificates, redeemable 1932, tokefuad the agricultural college fund loan. [n.1911 the governor 


appeal in regard to appraisal or other action of local listers. The inheritance tax law of 1 
Sereoel a tar of eH pas aid on bequests, Sacept to charities’ for taigious cia ol 198 
tocertain near relatives. Only corporations under supervision of the bank commissioner may 
(to11) use the word “trust” in name or advertisement; afd the whole savings-bank and trust 
company law was revised, 
iducation.—In 1911 the “state” normal school at Randolph Center was discontinued 
and its buildings were used for an agricultural school; $10,000 a year was approptiated. 
The two other normal schools at Johnson (where a new dormitory was built in 3912) and 
Castleton, formerly state schools only in name, were taken over (by leas¢ or purchase). 
Courses in agriculture are to be given in them, and normal training in certain high achools; 
12 courses Were provided for totI and 15 in r9r2. 
‘The age limits of compulsory schooling were increased in rorr by the addition of a yeut, 
cy are now $ to 16; “legal pupils” are those between § (7 in schools having na 
kindergartens) and 18 A law for medical is tion of schools on vote of annual school 
meetings wis passed in 1911, The state superintendent is to contro! high-school entrancg 
examinations, and He may grant 5-year ‘certifiea ites to normal sthool graduates of other states. 
Towns and incorporated districts may vote pensions (not more than one-half average salary 
for last § years) from school funds to teachers who have served 30 years. School reports are 
0.08 the perce tage of literacy of the population” f age and 
in 19%! m TO years of age and over was 
(5.8 in 1900). For the ‘choot year 1911-12 the school population wan 78,660: total enroil~ 
ment in public schools, 64,518; average daily attendance, 52,160; length of the average school 
year, 32 weeks; total revenue for schools, $1,672,896; and total expenditures, $1,915,344. 
After the death in 1910 of Matthew Henry Buckham (b. 1832), ident of the Biter: 
ty of Vermont since 1871, Guy Potter Benton (b. 1865), president of Miami University, Ohio, 
was elected his successor on Tay 18, I911, and he was inaugurated on October §, 1911. 
Charitable and Penal Instituiions.—In 1911 laws were passed regulating transfers the 
industrial school to the hause of correction; meking two superior judges with a secretary 
chosen by them a commission on probation; and a1 rising the building of a criminal ward 
in the state hospital for the insane at Waterbury. 10,000 a yeas for years was voted 
to the Austine Institution at Brattleboro for the care and education of defective children. 


History—tIn the state election held on September 3, 1912, 64,839 votes were cast for 
governor; under the constitution 32,420 votes were necessary for a choice, but there was 
no popular majority, Allen M. Fletcher, Republican, received 26,237 votes; Harlan 
B, Howe, Democrat, 20,001; and Frazer Metzger, Progressive, 15,620. No other 
state officer received a majority and the election was thus thrown into the joint session, 
which on October 2, chose Fletcher as governor (by 163 votes to 76 for Howe and 
32 for Meteger) and elected the Republican candidates fer other state offices, each by 
a larger plnrality than it cast for Fletcher. Two Republicans were elected repredenta~ 
tives in Congress! -at the September election. Governor, Fletcher took office im- 
snediately, succeeding John Abner Mead (b. 1841), Republican, who became governor 
in 1910 after two years as licutenant-governor, and who was mentioned as a possible 
successor to James 5. Sherman as nominee for vice-president on the Republican ticket. 

*Dayht Johnson Foster (b. 1857), tative in Cony sinte 1901, 
died ict ee (b. 1857), Republican, represent IgTeDS 190) 
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‘The state was carried for Taft in November. He received 23,532 votes to 22,235 
Roostvelt, 15,354 for Woodrow Wilson, ops for Chain, and 928 (latidly from Barre 
for Debs, who hast received no votes in 1908. 

‘The 125th anniversary of the founding of St. Johnsbury was celebrated, August 
15-t7, 1932, on the Old Pine golf course, by a historical pageant, planned by William 
C. Langdon of New York City, with special music by Brookes C. riper 


Brbliography.—Accts and Resafues 1913); official. rey ob th 
commetgnee 4 agriculture. (Bellows Bates saitand a recent ES Ce wef he Dic 7 
of Lake Champlain and Vermont (Montpelier, 1910). 
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Populotion (1910) 7,061,612 (11.2% more than in race); 66.1 % being native whites, 
1.8% whites of foreign parentage, 1.3% foreign-born whites and 32.6% negroes (35.7% 
in 1900), The average number to the sq. m. was 51.2 (46.1 in 1900); the state ranked 
rath in density, and 76,9% of the population was “rural,” living in towns of Jess than 
2,500 inhabitants or in other rural territory (81.7% in 1900). The urban population 
was contained in 19 cities and 13 incorporated towns. The places of 5,000 or more 
were: Richmond, 127,628 (in 1900, 85,050); Norfolk, 67,452; Roanoke, 34,874; Ports- 
mouth, 33,190; Lynchburg, 29,494; Petersburg, 24,127; Newport News 20,205; Danville, 
19,020; Alexandria,15,3 29; Staunton, 10,604; Suffolk, 7,008; Charlottesville, 6,765; Bristol, 
6, 12473 Fredericksburg, 5,874; Winchester, 5,864; Clifton Rorge, 5748s Hampton, 5,505. 

gricultuve.—The acreage in farms decreased from 19,907,88; 1914 95,636 between 
1900 on tguce 1910, and the improved land in farms from 10, ‘epee to a rose, e average farm 
fell from 118.6 to 105.9, and fhe vee of farm increased from $325,515.97 
065, 83 ($394,658,912 oi na e757 lings; $18,115,883 implements; 
tits 438 lomestic ‘animala). area 75.27! 7% oes anf farms in igio, The avera; 

Sie of farm land per acre as fase a Tease laceely by owners (1 
by owners, 1,625 ibys ma and 48,729 by tema), 1912 x92 (preliminary estimnat to the 

incipal crops’ were: Indian corn, 47,520,000 bu. (1,9! ); wheat, 8,596,000 bu. 

741,00 000 A ys ates! 885,000 bu. (17§,000 A.); barley, ae be, (10,000 A.); rye, 600,000 bu. 

8,000 buckwheat, 516,000 bu. (24,000 A.); potatoes, 8,265,000 bu. 6: 000 A.); hay, 
(shoe as (742,000 ae cotton, 24,000 bales (266 Ibs. per A.) and tobacco, 112,200,000 Ibs. 

7,900 A.). U.S. Census) the value of vegetables (excluding potatoes! was %,- 

17;, of small ints $671,843 (principally strawberries); of orchard fruits, tas 59 

eed $3,129,832). On January 1, 1912 there were on farms? 000 horses, 61, mules, 

352,000 milch cows, 478,000 other neat cattle, 781,000 sheep and 880,000 swine. 

In 1912 the legislature authorised county supervisors to appropriate $2,000 in any county 
to promote agriculture; passed a new act for the government of the united agricultural board 
which controls experiment stations; made an appropriation for the examination and testing of 
dairy cattle fe goatrol tuberculosis, supplement the Federal departmont of agriculture, 
which tests supplying the District of Columb appropriated $5,000 for investigating 
gheatnat blight, and Passed a 1a alaw regulating the sale of seed cotta and forbidding ag at night. 

In Arlington is the main experiment farm of the Federal de partment and at Charlotteaville 
an entomological laboratory, The state truck experiment station, at Norfolk, in 1912 pub- 
Hehed investigations of strawberry, potato, and tomato culture. The Massanutten area, rea (19, 22 

; Page and Rockingham counties), the Natural Bridge area {24,900 acres; Rockbndge, 
Bedford, and [Botetourt counties) and the Whiten Top area (partly in Tennessee) were approved 


in 1912 by the National Forest Reservat oa Comarlesio jon for purchase for the Eastern or 
‘Appalachian National Forests, established by Act of March 1, 1911 (Weeks Act). 
fineral, Products.—Total value, Left $13,609,364. Poth oe hee eee of caal was 6,864.66; 


7 

tons, valued at $6,254,804 (a little more than in 191 product. 
peti fone Valued St $5,808,285 (not included in ee shove woul at Veae thaw in r910. 
lue of iron ore (610,871 fons) ‘was §5146.188, ranking the state ratte The metals were 
aed as follows: zine, $25,992; fen d, $se.000: and gold, gold, $310. aay oiler state te ype 
i e cquntry Comes: irom. a TOM an) state. Virginia 
ranked Ist in millstones, valued at $17,635. Mineral waters from a springs, including 12 

resorts, were valued at $298,701, 
nd enacts. .—~la 1904-09 the he nasabes of patina s increased fom 3y187 t0.5:683. 
and that of persons engaged in facturing from 88, 120,797 (wage-earners from 
ere an aries from. eee to $216, Spt 0! nad the value of 
oducts from 1, 000 to $21 was from the 
Teper largest ind ee meth : lumber cod Gabe 5 elie ian oe td ‘more than twict as 
‘See B. B, ve EIT of $0. : 
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much as in 1 tobacco manufactures, $25,385,000; and flour and grist-mill products 
$17,598,009. important products were: car construction and repairs by steam rail- 
way companies, $9,956,000; tanned, curried and finished leather, $8,267,000; fertilisers, 
$8,045,000 (much more than twice the value in 1899) largely manufactured from fish, and 
rat the state 4th in this Industry; graded any cleaned and shelled Peanuts, $7.933.- 
000, being four-fifths of the country's product; cotton goods, $7,490,000 (nearly thrice as 
much as in 1899); hoots and shoes, 35 ; foundry and mact yp products, $5,727,- 
000; iron and steel from blast furnaces, : 
a enh Lact pen of = soul " a Ine came from the cities of 10,000 or over (ex- 
luding Newport News, which could not be reported separately, but which had in 1904 a 
Geodurt value of $9,054,000). These cities were: Richmond, 4473 8,000; Norfolk, Fro set ” 
000; Lynchburg, $10,188,000 (much more than three times the juct in 1899); Petersburg, 
$8,895,500; Roanoke, $7,261,000; Danville, $5,389,000; Alexandria, $4,419,500 (nearly thrice 
the output in 1899); Portsmouth, $1,528,000; and Staunton, $1,22; 5 

Transportation.— Railway mileage, January ¥, 1912, 4,389.12. ihe Federal government 
in 1911 secured a depth of 18 ft. in the James river between Hampton Roads and Richmond 
and completed the projected improvements Ge ft-main channel and oft. anchorage at Lam- 
bert's Point) in Norfolk harbour. In 1912 the approaches to this harbour (11 m. long, 35 ft. 
deep and 400 ft. wide) were about two-thirds completed and the channel to Newport News 
(3 m, long, 35 ft. deep and 400 ft. wide) was practically finished. 

Legislation.—-The regular session of the legislature met from January 10 to March 
1§, 1912 and submitted to the people for their approval at the general election in 
November these constitutional amendments: one (adopted 60,176 votes to 16,202) 
permits the legislature to draw a special charter for any city over $0,000 upon the 
request of the city and to draw special charters of a form not prescribed by the consti- 
tution, but these charters do not go into effect unless adopted by a majority vote of 
the electors of the city in question; others remove the prohibition against re-election 
of the city commissioner of revenue (adopted, 58,496 to 20,900) and of the city treas- 
urer (adopted, 57,884 to 20,733). Amendments to the charters of Richmond and 
Norfolk reduced the numbers of wards and thus the size of the councils. 

The state was redistricted into ten congressional districts, and the legislature passed 
a primary election law which makes statutes in regard to regular elections hold in 
regard to primary elections; candidates are required to pay a fee equal to 5% of one 
year’s salary in the office that they seek, to make a statement of expense within 20 
days after primary election and to limit their expenses to x5c for every vote received 
by the highest party at the polls at the preceding election. In no instance is the ex- 
pense to be more than 40% of the salary of the office. The expenses of the primary 
are to be paid like other election expenses. 

A statute permits no peremptory instruction from a judge to a jury in any case, and 
another forbids the hearing of cases in the supreme court of apres od esrerteck soordnand 
their deeision on merely technical points, and requires the court to simplify procedure in 
regard to bills of exceptions. 

Cities of 60,000 and cities within five miles thereof may purchase water works systems by 
condemnation.’ Following the Maryland law for Baltimore the legislature provided for "segrega- 
tion districts for white and colo: f eich in cities and towns adopting the act. Members 
of one race are not to move into a district designated for the other. 

The department of mines and the of inspector of mines were created under the 
bureau of labour and industrial statistics; the act contains provisions for safety. Factories 
employing five or more persons and any employing two or more children under 
18 or two or more women nrust be inspected. No f and no boy under 14 may work in 
acoal mine. The law of 1890 limiting the working hours of females and children under 14 
to 10 a day was extended to workshops and mercantile establishments, but does not apply 
to the latter on Saturday, or to packing fruit and vegetables between July and November, 
orin country districts or in towns of 2,000 inhabitants or less. The law of 1902 making rail- 
ways liable for injury to employees was amended and made more severe. 

ta 1912 laws were paseed for the government of the board of medical examiners; for 

reports of vital statistics; and for the licence, inspection and supervision of maternity 
hospitals end baby farms. A standard of purity for ice cream and for condensed milk was 
set, and taws were passed regulating the sale of der and putting a new tax on the manufacture 
of iquors, Manufacturers and sellers of intoxicating liquors are forbidden to use the name 
or lil of any Confederate officer as the name, brand or trade-mark of intoxicating liquor. 
A oT) he state-wide prohibition to the people was defeated in the senate by 3 to 2. 
The ture voted to have the of Henry (‘‘Light, Horse Harry”) Lee (see & B. 
xvi, it to Virginia from Cr Island, Ge., if the family consented. 
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Finance.—Many small changes were made in the tax laws notably in regard to the taxa-, 
tion of bank wockholders; of otineral lands and forests; of the rolling stock of railroad corpora- 
tions, which is to be assesved in the counties, cities and towns and districts through which 
the railroad operates and not at the principal offices of the corporation; of railways and 
canals based o@ gross transportation receipts and property; of doxtestic corporations and of 
incomes in excess of $2,000 year. New statutes were passed regulating accident and insurance 
policies; policies against injury and disease; insurance companies, trust companies, guarantee 
and fidelity companies, etc., and state banks. 

The balance in the treasury on September 30,1911 was $266,315, and on October 2, 1912 
$135,038. Duriog this fiscal year receipts were £7.082.190 burrements, $7,193,467, 

2 .~—In 1912 the legislature amended the law of 1910 in to ingtructjon in 
agriculture, domestic arte and science and manual training in public high schools; and the 
use of agricultural high schools for demonstration work is allowed. The law for retitement 
of teachers on pay was amended especially by rules for temporary retirement. 

In 1910 of the population 10 years of age and over 15.2% was illiterate (22.9 in 1900): 
of whites, 8.1% (itt in 1900); of "30 (44.6 in 1900). 

For the school year 19f1-12 the ition was 616,168; the enrollment, 409,397; 
the average daily attendance, 263,291; length af the average school year, 6} months; revenue 
fs and expenditure, $5,628,208. 

The University of Virginia received in 1912 a gift of $125,000 from the Phelps Stokes 
Fund for a ent fellowship to study the negro. 

Charit and Penal Institutions.—The act of 1910 for the control of istfant offenders by 
probationary officers was aciended in 1912, and the state board d of charitios aes See ions 
was required to inspect and supervise aj or ns placing children in family homes 
throughout the stats. The sedretary of the same board was authorised to investigate the 
condition of the weak minded (not insane or epileptic) and the possibility of surgical aid for 
indigent crippled. The Virginia colony for the feeble-minded was established on a farm of 
the Virginia state epileptic colony. A new code was adopted for pensions to Confederate 
veterans. A county levy of one mill for the Confederate pension fund was authorived, and 
the legislature appropriated $3,000 for Confederate veterans suffering from cancer and there- 
fore not in the soldiers home, and $2,500 for needy Confederate women not on the pension 
roll, Firemen in cities of 100,000 inhabitants pr more may be pension . 1 awa 
were d for working convicts on public roads and for the manufacture by convict labour 
of ground lime-stone and oyster shells for use on public roads. 








History—The state administration and the legislature in 1911-12 were, as usual, 
Democratic, The legislature bad only 5 Independents or Republicans in a senate 
of 40 and 10 in a house of 100. The Democratic primaries, September 7, 1911, re- 
elected for 1913-19 Thomas Staples Martin (b. 1847), United States senator since 
1895 and affiliated with the conservative wing of the party, and chose for the term 
1911-17 Claude Augustus Swanson (b. 1862; representative in Congress, 1893-1905; 
governor 1906-10), who had been appointed, August z, r910, to fill out the unexpired 
term (z9ro-11) of John Warwick Daniel (1842-1910; representative in Congress, 1885- 
87; senator since 1887), who died just after his re-election for 911-17. In the Novem- 
ber rox2 elections the state was easily carried by Woodrow Wilson (a native of Staun- 
ton), who received 90,332 votes to 23,288 for Taft, 21,777 for Roosevelt, 820 for Debs, 
who had only 255 votes in t908, and 709 for Chafin. Of the ro representatives in the 
63rd Congress, 9 will be Democrats and x a Republican (from the gth district)—the 
same division as in the 62nd Congress, There was no gubernatorial election: the 
term of William Hodges Mann (b. 1843) is roro-rq (February 1). There was no 
election to the state legislature in 1912. 

In the attempt to induce West Virginia to pay her part of the debt of Virginia as 
it was when West Virginia was separated from that state, nothing was actually ac- 
complished. The U.S. Supreme Court (220 U.S. 1, March 6, 1911) recommended & 
division of the debt, 76.5% to Virginia, 23.5% to West Virginia, based on a master’s 
estimate of the value of real and personal property (excluding slaves) in the two parts 
of the state at the time of the creation of West Virginia; and on October 3o, ros1 the 
court refused to determine questions left open in March. On April 20, rorr the 
Virginia debt commission asked the governor of West Virginia to arrange a conference. 
He had already (April 18) called an extra session but had not included in his call any 
mention of the debt, so that the extra session could not act and nothing could be done 
until the regular session of January 1913. When Virginia urged haste, the legislature 
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of West Virginia replied (May 1911) that the attorney-general having been elected 
before the case came up could not represent the actual wishes of the people of the state, 
As only the Jegislature can deal with the matter in West Virginia, there has been some 
question about the authority of the debt comimission to act for Virginia. 

On March 14, 1912 Judge Thorton L. Massie, W. M. Foster, the Carroll county 
attorney, and the sheriff of the same county were shot to death in the Hillsville court- 
house by membets of the so-called Allen clan of “ Mountaineers ” at the moment the 
judge was sentencing one of their members, whom they rescued. Several of the outlaws 
were captured and two séptenced to death on September 11; two, for second degree 
murder, were sentenced to 1§ years’ imprisonment {August 17 and November 22). 

In rox2 the home of John Marshall in Richmond was acquired by the Association 
for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 

Biblio; .—Acts of Assembly 1912 hmond); reports departments and 

TB A Rraataer Recon Ae icearabon te Visas Pook inom 1013) CR Lingle, 
The Transition in’ Virginia from Cobony to Commonweniih (1910); TB: R Werght, ed. Wert 
moreland County, Va., 1653-rgrz, Pts, J and II (Richmond, Va., 1912); H.R. Meliwaine, 
Journals of the House ‘of Hergesses of Virginia, 1727-34, 1730-40 ‘Gbid., 1916); and Journals 
of the House of Burgesses of Virginia 1712-14, 1775, 1718, 1720-22, 1723-26 (bid, 1912), 
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Population (1910) 1,141,990, an increase of 120.4% since rooo (a higher rate than 
in any other state); 76% were native whites, 24.7% whites of foreign parentage, 21.1% 
foreign-born whites and 0.5% negroes. The average number to the sq. m. was 17.1 
(7.8 in 1900); 53% of the total lived in places of 2,500 or more (40.8% in 1900), The 
cities with 5,000 or more were: Seattle, 237,194 (80,671 in 1900); Spokane, 104,402 
(36,848 in 1900); Tacoma, 83,743 (37,714 in 1900); Everett, 24,814 (7,838 in 1900); 
Bellingham, 24,298 (11,062 in 1900); Walla Walla, 19,364 (10,049 in 1900); North 
Yakima, »4,082 (3,154 in 1900); Aberdeen, 13,660 (3,747 in 1900); Vancouver, 9,300 
(3,126 in 1900); Hoquiam, 8,171 (2,608 in 1900); Centralia, 7,311 (1,600 in 1900); 

orp 6,996 (3,863 in r900). 
e—-The acreage in Sanne is increased from 5.499:297 to 1,; 7721235 between t900 


and ‘eine in the same period tl proved land increased from 3,465,960 to 6,373,311 
the average farm acreage = som 256.0 to 208.4 and the value of {arm property jncreased 
land, $54,546,459 buildings; 709.844 


frosh $144, oe 4 1371543411 ($517,421 
implement Ste lomestic antmal average value of farm land per acre was 
$44.18. of oe kos, area 27.4% was in in 1910. Farms were operated largely by 
owners ih 05 by owners, 961 by managers and 7,726 by tenants). a 4912 (preliminary 
estimates) the sriecipal crops were: J corn, 846,000 ‘00 bu. ( (31 000 A.); wheat, 53,728,000 
bu. (2, 286,000 A coats, Bt (689,000 bu. (284,000 A barley, 7,869,000 bu. (183,000 A.); 
rye, 180,000 Ad Pastore, 1 135.000 br u. (68,000 A.); and hay, 1,707,000 tons 
G76,200 A). ta 909 Census) the total value of vegetables except potatoes was 
$2,988,510 Gn xi, § 1,040, eee of flowers and plants and nursery products, $1,044,907; that 
chard fryite, $4,274,124 (apples, $2,925,761; plums and prupes, $600,503; cherries, 
Prey and of small ie $941,415 (strawberries, 529.535). On January 1, 1912 there 
were on farms; 3 3930 ,000 horses, 14,000 mules, 205,000 milch cows, 186,000 other neat cattle, 
486,000 shi 246,900 swine. 

‘The total aereage irrigated in 1909 was. 3344378 (146.8 % more than in 1899); 310,426 
were supplied from streams. The fotal cost of irrigation enterprises to July 1, 1910 was 
$16,219,149, and the estimated _ cost of improvements begun $22,322, 836, Of the 

ote ace EE. B. xv 3540) ofthe Federal, Reclamation Service, the. Okanogan 
Toko county), complet ber 1910, ir irrigated in 1911 6,349 acrea (orchard frumts, 
7 and the : ae (Yakima, and Kittitas counties) in November 1912 
19. 9 completed in its storage unit, 93% in as Sunnyside unit and wholly completed 
inthe Jeton unjt, and in 1911 irrigated 79.974. acres forage, hops, fruits and vegetables). 
‘The growing of flower butts is am fa T911 narcissus and tulip bulbs 
propagated near Béllingham, flowered (in W: 'D.€.) ten days eartier than bulbs of 
the saine varieting impo imported from Hollaad. The Federal-department of agriculture is making 
svudics dies of rane Binion ound kelp a8 @ source of iodine and of pot for commercial fertiliser. 
‘voducts.—Total value, 1911, $15,853,556. two largest items were coal, 


Ie p. xxviii, 353 ef seq. 
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3,572,815 tans ($8,174,170; about one-sixth less than in 1910), and clay products ($2,840,4 
372). Stone was valued at $1,679,872 (granite, $1,345,551, ranking the state sixth); Port- 
land cement at $1,496,807; lime, st $228,933; and and gravel, at $338,400. The metat 
outpur was valued at $1,056,017 (one-cleventh more than in 1910), including gold, $840,000 
(the largest output in eight years) mostly from the Republic district in Ferry county; silver, 
230,300 oz. (nearly one-fifth more than in 1910), from siliceous smelting ores in Ferry county 
and ¢ and lead ores in Stevens county; copper, 195,503 Ibs. (more than thrite the 1910 
output), mostly from the Danville district in Ferry couinty; , 424 tons (mine report, from 
Stevens and Pend Oreille counties; smelter report 601 tous); and zinc, 12 tons, from the Meta- 
line district, Pend Oreille county. Nearly five-sixths of the metala came from Ferry county, 
~-and all the tungsten marketed. Mineral waters, bottled at § springs, were worth $14,654. 

Manufactures.—In 1904-09 the number of establishments increased from 2,751 £0 3,674 
and that of persons en, in manufacturing from 51,459 to 80,118 (wage-earnera from 45,- 
199 to 69,120); capital invested from 953,000 Sf Eh cso (129.2%); and value of 

lutts from $128,822,000 to $220,746,000 (71.4%). Among the most important. manu 
facturea were lumber and timber, $89,155,000 (nearly thrice the product value in 1869), in 
which Mashington ranked first, being first in the cut of Douglas fir (five-eighths of the 
country 's total} and of cedar (more than one-half the country’s cut) and in the manufacture 
of shingles (three-fifths of the output of the United States); four and grist-mill products, 
$17,853,000; slaughtering and meatpacking, $15, ; canning and preserving $9,995,000, 
including fish, especially salmon, a fruits; and butter, cheose and condensed 
milk, $7-27 7,000, of which $2,979,000 was the value of condensed milk, in the manufacture 
of which Washington ranked 3rd. The product value was nearly equally divided between the 8 
Cities of 10,000 inhabitants or more and the rest of the state, These cities were: Seattle 
$50,569,200 (more than thrice as much as in 1899); Tacoma, $22,450,000 (about 120% more 
than in'r899), Spokane, $18,880,000 (five times as much as in 1899); Everett, $7,423,000; 
Bellingham, $4,600,000; Aberdeen, $3,590,000; Walia Walla, $2,317,000, flour being the main 
product; and North Yakima, $2,175,000, 

Transportation.—-Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, Sot-72. Statutes provide for the 
building of county roads and for a permanent highway fund, out of the proceeds of which 
permanent highways are to be built on the resolution of the county commissioners, after plans 

ave been approved by the highway commissioner, The Federal government in 1912 was 
dredging the Columbia river and had pragtialy completed the south ett, and begun the 
north jetty at the mouth of the river. Iu the S.W. part of the state, work at Willapa harbour 
was about one-third done, and that at Gray’s outer harbour practically finished. At 


Olympia, with loca! co-operation, the deepening of the channel was nearly completed. 


Legislation.—The 12th session of the legislature was held from January 9 to March 
9, 1911. It ratified, January 26, the proposed r6th amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution providing for a Federal income tax. Three important constitutional amendments 
were adopted at the regular state election in 1912: one (110,110 to 43,095) providing 
for the initiative by a 10% petition and for referendum by a 6% petition on any stat~ 
utory legislation; one (112,321 to 46,372) for the recall of all elective public officers 
except judge of a court of record; and one (79,940 to 47,978) striking out the provision 
that laws shall not go into effect until 90 days after the adjournment of a session, 

The legislature objected to Federal interference with fisheries in the state under the 
treaty of 1908 with Great Britain; and it urged Congress to stop undesirable immigration, 

A law of 1911 provides that only the names of the two candidates who receive the highest 
votes on the separate non-partisan primary ballot (provided for by a law of 1909) for candi- 
dates for the supreme court and the superior court shall apy on the general election ballot, 
and that, if one candidate gets an absolute majority of all votes cast, his shall be the only 
name to appear on the general election b a. . 

The capitol commission was reorganised and provision was made for the completion hy 
December 1, 1912 of a Temple of Justice, which is to be part of a group of six or more state 
buildings in'Olympia. Columbus Day was made a legal holiday. age 

of 75 pages the state railroad commission was changed to a public servite com- 
mission to supervise common carriers, gas, electric, water, telephone and telegraph companies 
and wharfingers and warehouse wea, fa fix rates and service requirements for these public 
utilities, and to enforce the law which forbids discrimination; the code requires that the rate 
shall not be more for a short than for a long haul, makes it necessary to report accidents, and 
sets with a good deal of detail standards of safety. A minimum train-crew law was passed. 
A law, declared constitutional by the state supreme court on September 27, 1911 (in Washing- 
ton vs. Clausen), made insurance for injured workmen compulsory in the extra hazardous 
employments listed in the act, which ia based on the police powers of the state. Other 
employers may elect the system of state insurance. Suits for damages are permitted if the 
injury result from the deliberate intention of the empleyer. Special contracts are forbidden. 
To be compensated the loss of earning power must exceed 5% ‘Fhe maximum compensa+ 
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tion for death is $4,000, to a widow or a dependent widower, $20 a month; for each dependent 
child, not more than three in number, $5 a moath, but $10 month if dependent children are 
Jeit without cither parent. For total di it the compensation ie E50 a month (825 toa 
married em; with $5 extra for each child under 16, the maximom being $35, 
a mouth); these eum ara discounted ro% if the injury resutted from the removalof safe-guards 
by the injured person or with hisconsent. The administration of the act rests with an industrial 
insurance department, created by it, but appeal may be made to the courts. Employers must 
y to the statea percentage (not to be deducted from the workmen ‘s pay) of the annual payroll. 
iis varies from 0,15 % in the manufacture of cordage, jewelry, etc., to 0.1% in powder works, 
Employers who elect insurance pay 90% of the minimum compulsory rate. e act carried 
an appropriation of $150,000 for the fund. Women, in canneries, are not to work more 
than 8 hoursa day, and the same law (held constitutional by the state supreme court, March 26, 
912) requires employers to provide seats for women. For the investigation of the bubonic 
fague in Asia, $5,000 was appropria’ 'wo laws were passed ting the sale of mi 
f cream. It was made a misdemeanour to allow in a ‘concert saloon, a dance house, 
pool or billiard hall, 2 place assignation or a place where opium or any other narcotic dra 
ts used, any person under 21, or to give or sell to a minor intoxicating liquor or tobacco, an 
any minor having either in his possession is guilty of a misdemeanour. On September 3, 1917 
the state supreme court (State vs. Feilen) held that the law of 1909 for the sterilisation (b 
order of the sentencing court) of habitual criminals, rapists, etc., was not unconstitutional, 
since it did not provide for a crue! and unusual punishment. 

Pend Oreille county (county-seat, Newport) was created in 1911 from the eastern part of 
Stevens county. A law was passed validating provisions for recall in charters of cities of the 
first clase, Cities between 2,500 and 20,000 may adopt the commission form of government 
at @ special election called by a petition of 25% of the qualified electors. The following 
cities have adopted the commission government: Centralia, November 20, 1911, in effect 
January 8, 1912; Chehalis, 1911; Everett, April 16, 1912 (1,986 to 1,928 votes), in effect July 
1, 1912; Hoquiam, June 5, 1911, in effect August 14, 1911; North Yakima, July 17, 1911, in 
effect September 18, 1911; Spokane, December 1910, in effect March 14, 191i; Tacoma, Octo- 
ber 16, 1909, in force May 1910; and Waila Walla, July 10, 1911, in effect September 11, 1911. 
Olympia rejected a commission charter on December §, 1911 by 807 to 734 votes, and Van- 
couver by 958 to 447 votes. A constitutional amendment, defeated in November 1912 by 
83,138 to. 67.73% would have removed the prohibition against county officers (ex treas- 
ner holding for more than two terms. The city of Everett voted in November 1912 
to establish the single tax system. In Seattle a charter amendment for the single tax and 
one for theareation of a department of charities and corrections were defeated on March §, 
1912, In Tacoma in 1912 an ordinance created a social service board to investigate places 

public amusement and to, study moral and social conditions of such places, “especialy 
where young people are concerned.” 

Finance.—All operating property of street railways is to be taxed as personal property 
although only. the rolling stock of other railways is thus taxed. In the same way standing 
timber and fishing locations are to be assessed and taxed as personal property. The legisla- 
ture of 1911 passed an elaborate insurance code of 140 ages, 

In the treasury there was a balance of $1,245,841 on October 1, 1910 and $2,446,247 on 
September 30, 1912, The receipts for the two years were $16,911,514 and the expenditures 
$15,711,108, The state debt in 1912 was; bridge bonds, $125,000; normal school bonds, 
$206,024; and capitol building fund warrants outstanding, $920,000, The levy for state 
pul for 1912 was § mills. 

Eancation.—in 1911 a new law was passed for the certification of teachers and the county 
superintendent was authorised to register no certificate unless he was satisfied of the good 
moral charactet of the teacher. In March 1911 the University of Washington received a 

‘ift of $30,000, styled the Gatzert Foundation, for a bureau of child welfare. Whitman Col- 
lege, at Walla Walla, in 1912 completed an endowment fund of $100,000. 

For the year ending June 30, 1912 the school population was 283,141; total enrollment, 
224,410; average daily attendance, 170,041; length of the average school year, 155 days. The 
total revenue for echools was $13,671,349, expenditures $11,156,404, 

In 1910 of the population 10 years ol age and over only 2% was illiterate (in 1900, 3.1%); 

Oregon of the Pacific 














on! states, and only lowa and Nebraska elsewhere in the United States, 
have a lower rate of iHiteracy. 
‘Penal wad Charitable Institutions.—In counties of 30,000 or more a judge of the superior 


court wag authorised in 1911 to hold a juvenile court session and keep a separate juvenile 
record. The state board of contro! is to fix a price for the jute sacks manufactured in the 
penitentiary, which are to be sold dis to farms, oyster men and wool growers in the 
state and only at the diéeretion of the ‘upon the open market. For pensions for veterans 
of the Indian wars of 1855 and 1856 $5,000 was appropriated. lorthern Hospital for 
the Insane at Sedro-We ,, Skagit county, was opened on April 1, 1911. 

1A syatem of preferential voting was adopted. On November 3, 1912, amendments to 
the chatter changing trom a Commission governmaeat, wore detested by si.ans te guage, 
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History.—In 1911-12 the state government was controlled by a strongly progres- 
sive type of the Republican party, all the state officers being Republicans and the 
legislature having 38 Republicans in a senate of 42 and 84 Republicans in a lower house 
of 96. On January17, 19s1 the legislature chose a Progressive, Miles Poindexter (b. 1868; 
state superior court, 1904-08; representative in Congress, 1909-11), United States sena- 
tor to succeed the Conservative Republican, Samuel Heury Piles (b. 1858), who had 
served one term. The term of the other senator from Washington, Wesley Livsey Jones 
(b. 1863; Republican, representative in Congress, 1899-1909) does not expire until 
tors. Inthe state campaign in 19r2 there were three tickets in the field. The Re- 
publicans nominated Marion E. Hay (b. 1865) who as lieutenant-governor had become 
governor, March 29, 1909, upon the death of Samuel G. Cosgrove. Progressive though 
the state Republican party was, the National Progressives organised, and nominated 
for governor Robert T. Hodges. This break resulted in the election by a small plu- 
rality (97,251 to 96,629 for Hay; 77,792 for Hodges) of the Democratic candidate, 
Ernest Lister, although his campaign lasted only three weeks. The original nominee 
for governor on the Democratic ticket, Superior Court Judge W. W. Black of Everett, 
was held ineligible (October 10; State ex rel. Reynolds vs. Howell) by the supreme court 
of the state, because the constitution provides that supreme and superior court judges 
during their terms of office are ineligible for any but judicial offices. Republicans 
were elected to the other state offices and the state senate will be made up of 27 Re- 
publicans, 9 Democrats and 6 Progressives, and the house of 50 Republicans, 18 Demo- 
crats, 28 Progressives and x Socialist (from Mason county). 

In the national campaign there were only two county primaries and these were 
for Roosevelt; but the credentials of the delegates from King county wete rejected by 
the state Republican committee. The national committee (Jun¢ 15, 1912) and then 
the convention followed the ruling of the state committee, reversed the action of the 
state convention which had chosen Roosevelt delegates-at-large, and settled all con- 
tests in favour of Taft. Although it was supposed that putting a state third party 
ticket in the field would hurt Roosevelt and that the strict affiliation pledge of the pri- 
mary would turn many votes from Roosevelt to Taft, the state was carried by Roosevelt, 
who received 113,698 votes, to 86,840 for Woodrow Wilson, 70,445 for Taft, 40,134 for 
Debs (14,177 in 1908) and 9,810 for Chafin. Three Republicans and (at argo) two 
Progressives were elected representatives in Congress. The former delegation was 
three, and the state was not re-districted. 

The use of the recall in Seattle’ and Tacoma was the most notable incident in 
municipal history during tgr1-12, In Seattle’ Mayor Hiram C. Gill was recalled 
(charged among other things with connivance at vice) on February 11, rort, by 31,919 
votes for George W. Dilling (who thus became mayor) to 25,705 for Gill, whose sup- 
porters had endeavoured to restrain the city by injunction from holding the recall 
election and had secured an order restraining the city comptroller from paying expenses 
of this election; but this order was over-ruled. Petitions for the recall of Dilling 
{because he had not dismissed the city jailer for cruelty) and of three councilmen were 
circulated, and the petitions for the recall of the councilmen were filed but were held 
insufficient, as containing names numbering only 25% of the vote for the individual 
councilmen instead of 25% “of the entire votes for all candidates for the office.” On 
December 31, 1911 two of these petitions were filed with additional names, but the 
corporation counsel, the city council and the courts held that they could not be refiled 
after an interval of ten days. On March 6, 1912 George Fletcher Cotterill (b. 1865; 
civil engineer, landscape gardener, supporter of municipal ownership, assistant city 
engineer in 1892-1900, and Democratic candidate for mayor in zg00), was elected 
mayor by 32,085 votes to 31,281 for Gil. In November a petition was filed for the 
recall of Cotterill for general inefficiency. 

In Tacoma Mayor A. V. Fawcett secured in 1970 an “ anti-treat ” ordinance, making 

1 See FW. (secretary to the mayor of Seattle), “The Working of the Recal! in 
seattice in Repeater (Gradnvals of the Amercan Acadomy of Pobcas ond Social Sion. 
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it a misdemeanour for a bartender to sell to one persan liquor te be drunk on the prem- 
ises by another. This was sustained March 21, 1911 at a referendum election (and by 
the state supreme court), but meanwhile the city administration, attacked for permit- 
timg a vice district, contrary to state law, had made itself unpopular by enforcing a 
law against prize-fights, The refores element and the sporting element both favoured 
the recall. On April 4, @ recall election was held, but A. H. Barth, Socialist, received 
50 many votes that no cabdidate bad a majority. At a second election, April x8, 
William V. Seymour wes elected by 11,222 votes to 10,489 for Fawcett. On May 2, 
an election was held for the recall of four commissioners; another election on May 
16 was necessary for a choice, and then two councilmen were recalled and two retained 
in office, One of those recalled was xe-elected at the next general election. In Jan- 
uary 1912 Fawcett’s friends attempted to recall Seymour, unsuccessfully. 
Bablsography.—Session Laws, 1911 (Olympia); official reports; C. A. Snowden, History 
Washington; the Rise and Progress of on American Sate, 4 vols. (New York, 1909); P. H. 


Ross, Western Gate (ibid., 1911); and, on workmen’s compensation, articles in the New York 
Independent, October 3, 1912, aad McClure’s, December 1912, 


WEST VIRGINIA* 

Population (roto) 1,221,119; an increase of 27.4% since rg00. Foreign-born whites 
constituted 2.3% of the total in 1900 and 4.7% in 1910; negroes 4.5% in 1900, and 
5.3% in 1910; and whites of native parentage 88% in r900 and 85.3 in toro. In 
density the state ranked 15th (50.8 per sq. m.). The rural population decreased from 
78.5% in 1900 to 70.5% in x910. The urban increased from 13.1% to 18.7%; there 
were 228,242 inhabitants in 25 municipalities, each having more than 2,500 inhabitants 
(125,465 in 16 such places in1g00). There were 12 places of 5,000 or more, as follows: 
Wheeling, 41,641; Huntington, 31,161 (x1,923 in 1900); Charleston, 22,996; Parkers- 
burg, 17,842; Bluefield, 11,188 (4,644 in 1900); Martinsburg, 10,608; Fairmont, 9,711; 
Clarksburg, 9,201; ‘Morgantown, 9,150 (2895 in 1900); Moundsville, 8,918; Grafton, 
7,563; anf Elkins, 5,260 (2,016 in 1900). 

Agriculture.-~The acreage in farms decreased from 10,654,513 to 10,026,442 between 1 
and 1910, and the improved land in farms increased from Sigh tH fo co gai 97h 7; the aversge 


farm acrcage fell trom tl 114.7 to tos.7and the value of farm p1 eae rom $203,907,- 
9 to, $344,738,540 ($207; 75: v789 land: $57:315,195 1195 buil $7,011,513 implements; 
$43.336 073 Someatic animals the fand 5.2 Yo WAS _ arms is 1 The average 
farm land per acre i $20.65. Farms were operated roma (7: 7978 
by owners, 872 by gre and 19,835 by tenants). In rora ( irtnaty estimates) to) 
principal crops were: Inc 





in Corn, 24,505,000 bu. (725,900 A.); wheat, 3,; Ris ,000 bu. (233,000 
A); oats, ,000 bu, (111,000 A. "AAS TY, 221,000 bu. (17,000 A.); buckwheat, 888,000 bu, 
(37,000 A.J; potatoes, 5,264,000 bu. (47,000 A.); hay, 1,028, 000 tc wi (745,000 A.), and tobac- 
€0, 12,008,000 Ibs. (15,800 A.). In T909 (U.S. Census) the value o! tables (excluding 
‘tatoes) wae. $4,: 519,594; of saat seus, $191,002; of orchard fruits, renee) {apples, 
Feuer ,074; cherries, $1 Hogs). On January 1, 1912 there were on farms: 182,000 horses, 
12,000 mules, 230,000 mil her 
swine. 

In torr the legislature created the office of state commissioner of agriculture and a state 
department of agriculture; the commissianer was first elected in 112 for a four year term. 
‘The general appropriation act of 1911 carried an aj ition of $5,000 a year for the inspec- 
tion of dairies; $7,500 a year for the prevention San Jose scale, and $4,000 a year for the 
Promotion of horticulture and truck- 

Mineral Producis.—Total value, on, $101,948,248. The state ranked and in quantity 
of coal, 5: Rie tons, and 3rd in value, $53,670,515—these totals being less than in 1910. 
Tn natu it ranked Ist, $28,451,907 (one-ffth more than in 1910; more than seven times 
as much aaa, in apn) .), about one-third the tatal for the United States ea troleum the state 








‘cows, 331,000 other neat cattle, 838,000 sheep, and 363,000 


ranked Gece wit! 9795464 ‘bbls. ($12,767, jj teen th tees in 1970). nec of clay products 
war 430, of ich $2,880,202 was tl oko: sak ing the state 
ard. eas valued at $1 16,0121 ae and gravel ‘at 532,388, of 
Sich $313,758 was the value of pig iron was not separately 
and is not included in the total given ove, which ver includes the value of iran ore. 
Manufactures,—-In 1904-09 the number of ents increased from 2,109 to 2,556 


and that of persons engaged in manufacturi: 48,886 (43,758 wage-earners) té 71,463 
(63,893 wage-earners); capital invested from ‘rom Feb Saiose to $130,923,000 (73.8: B50: and te 
1 See E. B. scxviii, $60 et seg. 
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value of products from $99,041,000 to $161, (63.5%). The manufactures in 
were: lumber and timber, $28,758,000 yellow and hemlock); iton and 
sod, steel works and ing -mills, $22,435,000; , tanned, curried and Enh set 


1,000; glass, $7,779,000} flour and grist-mill products, $7,696,000; coke, $7,563,000, rank- 
& the state 2 PA output and 3rd in value; and cars, ‘one and repaired by steam railway 
companies, $6,733,000. The principal manufacturing ceatres were: Wheeling, $27,077,000; 
Huntington, $6,511,000; Parkersburg, $5,498,500; Charleston, $3,253,000; Martinsburg, 
$2,515,500, and ued, $1,465,000. ‘i Eins poleat pociaed 

7 .—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 3,648.42. jerat goverment 
js improving the Little Kanawha river. # 

Legislation—The regular session of the legislature was held from January 11 to 
February 24, and an extraordinary session May 16-30, rott. The latter was 
called to pass a primary election law and to amend the corrupt practices act, especially 
so as to make it applicable to candidates for the United States Senate, but it passed 
nothing but appropriations for the expenses of the special session. The regular session 
submitted to the people, who approved it (164,943 to 72,603 votes), at the November 
general election in 1912, a constitutional amendment for state-wide prohibition (after 
July 1, 1914) of the sale and manufacture of alcoholic liquors as beverages. The legis- 
lature urged the state’s congressmen to vote for an amendment to the Federal Consti+ 
tution, providing for the direct choice of United States senators. The r2th of October 
(Columbus Day) was made a legal holiday, The office of state commissioner of publi¢ 
roads was abolished and the law of 1908 for the registration of voters was amended, 
especially in regard to the relation of county courts to registration. 

The legislature appointed a commission to investigate empl: "liability and workmen's 
compensation, and it submitted part one of an elaborate report te in 1911. A child labour 
law lite children under 16 to be employed only if an employment certificate is filed; 
children under 14 to be employed during school hours only on permission of the state com- 
missioner of labour or the county su itendent of schools, and not to be employed at all in 
any factory, mill, workshop, or manufacturing establishment. 

A commission charter, much like the Des Moines pian, was ed for Parkersburg, 
March 21, 1911, by 208 votes; and the Charleston charter was amended. 

The law of 1909 creating a state fire marshal's department was amended by stricter rules 
for the investigation and report of fires. The sale of cocaine was forbidden except on a 
physician's prescription. ie punishment for the white slave traffic was made imprison- 
ment from six months to one year and a fine of $100 to $500, and for second conviction im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary from one year to three years, It ia np defence that part of 
the offences were committed outside, the state, and marriage is no bar to the testimony of 
an injured woman. 

Frnance.—In 1911 the legislature required the assessment, at their true value, of stock in 
banks, trust companies, etc., and increased most licence taxes, especially those on theatrical 
and similar performances, A state board for the examination and certification of public 
accountants was created. The appropriation for the Virginia debt was $25,000 for 1911 and 
the same amount for 1912. The balance on hand in the treasury on October I, 1910 was 
$1,415,337 and on October 1, 1912, $1,616,515. The receipts during the two fiscal years were 
$10,870,901, and the expenditures, $10,665,723. 

ion.—The state superintendent of schools called the work of the legislature of 
1911 “gn educational renaissance." The qualifications for county superintendent of schools 
were increased and the salary was raised $200 a year. A new law was passed in regard to 
teachers’ examination and one for the formation of district high schoola on the favourable vote 
of electors in any district and for the classification of high schools—class one for a four year 
course to receive state aid of $800, class two, with three years course to receive state gid of 
$600 and class three with a two years course to receive $400 a year—the only limitation being 
that not more than $40,000 is to be spent in this way in any one year. Medical inspection 
in public schools was made mandatory, in independent school districts; other districts were 
permitted to appoint medical inspectors, The legislature established mew county high 
schools in Clay county and in Nicholas county. 

On the ist of October 1911, Thomas Edward Hodges (b. 1858) succeeded Daniel Board- 
man Purinton as president of West Virginia University, in which from 1896 to 1909 he-had 
ee ert achnol seat igh iz the school population wi the enrollment ia publie 

‘or tl year 1913-12 the acl was 382,098; the enrollment i pul 
schoole, zig ants the avesnoe daily attendance tgq-Gxp% an the feats of the average school 
year 6.8 months. The total revenue was about $5,000,000 and the expenditures $4,958,000. 

‘he ntage of illiteracy in 1910 of the whole population 10 | of age and over waa 
8.g (11.4 in 1900): among the whites the percentage was 7.6 (10.3 in 1900); ameng the 
negroes, 20.3 (32.3 in 1990). 
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Penal nud Charitable Institutions. —The legielature of 1911 established a state tuberculosis 
sanitarium and appropriated $1 $13,000 for its maintensace and $10,000 for its oquipment; it it 
is to be at Terra Preston county. The West Virginia coloured 
Hustis was made 8 state institution, taking over the buildings of the sore inocu, 
tual school for coloured orphans. The West & Virginia children's home at Elkins was opened 
in 1913, A law bas been passed, providing that police matrons must be appointed in cities 
of 3,000 or more. 

History.——The legislature in 1911 was Democratic (senate, 15 Democrats and 15 
Republicans; house, 63 Democrats and 23 Republicans) but all state officers were Re- 
publicans. William Ellsworth Glasscock (b. 186a), Republican, elected governor 
in 1908 for the term 1909-13, immediately after the death of Stephen Benton Elkins, 
appointed his son Davis Elkins ad interim to the United States Senate. The Demo- 
cratic caucus of the legislature chose, January 18, Clarence Wayland Watson (b. 1864) 
for this unexpired term (rg11-13), and William Edwin Chilton (b, 1858; secretary of 
state 1893-97) to succeed Nathan Bay Scott (b. 1842; Republican, senator 1899-1911), 
but the Republican members of the state senate left the state to block organisation 
of the legislature, so that Watson and Chilton were not chosen until the end of the 
month, 

Governor Glasscock was one of the seven governors who called Roosevelt to lead 
the Republican party, and Roosevelt was successful in the primaries, and the delegates- 
at-large were instructed for him. But there was no local split in the Republican party. 
Progressives nominated the Republican candidate for governor, Dr. H. D. Hatfield, 
and the six candidates for Congress, four of whom were elected; in the 62nd Congress 
there were 4 Democrats and r Republican from the state. Hatfield was elected gover- 
nor, receiving 127,942 votes to ¥19,173 for Thompson (Democrat), and 15,248 for 
Hilton (Socialist). The state legislature is Republican (senate, tie; house, 3 Republicans 
and 33 Democrats) and early in 1913 chose Judge Nathan Goff (b. 1843) to succeed C, 
'W. Watson as United States senator. Woodrow Wilson carried the state, receiving 
about 113,046 votes to 56,667 for Taft, 78,819 for Roosevelt and 15,336 for Debs, whose 
vote in 1908 was 3,679. In the state campaign interest was centred largely on the 
amendment for state-wide prohibition, which was carried; on election day bells in 
most Protestant churches were rung all day long to remind citizens to vote, and the 
women of the state worked hard for the amendment, The state Federation of Labor 
opposed it as destroying a great industry. 

There was @ long continued strike among the coal miners of the Kanawha region 
in 1912, At Peyton a deputy was shot, troops being ordered out on July 23, and 
martial law proclaimed on September 30. Governor Glasscock’s offer to arbitrate was 
refused by the strikers, September 26, Along Cabin Creek deputy sheriffs evicted 
striking miners, beginning October 8, and although the governor issued a proclamation, 
October 14, restoring to civil authority parts of Fayette, Raleigh and Kanawha counties, 
increased disorder made it necessary for him to declare martial law again (November 
16) in the Cabin Creek and Paint Creek regions of the Kanawha coal field, Late in 
the year suit was brought for $750,000 damages against the United Mine Workers 
for interference with business and for injuries to property. 

A negro was lynched at Bluefields, September 5, 1912, for assault ona woman. 


pai Ads, qgrr (Charleston); xe octal publications ext pecialb ally the state 
geological Forestry: industries (1911); is, ed. West Virginio 
mide (Charleston tgopjrD. Dandrilge, Hisixe Shepherdsioun {Charlotvewile, 1980) 


1 Elidns was born in Ohio in 1840, graduated at the University of Missouri, 1860, and began 
the prnctiee of lew in 1864 in New Mexico, where he was a mem! fghied legislate ia ree 
territorial district attorney, attorney-general in 1868-69, an yee to Cony 
ier. fie then settled in West Vingmnia, where he married the daughter of Senator 
Henry Gassaway Davis (b. 1823; San ‘nominee for vice- resdeney fe 1904), became 
amg a ee loge eva y developing and duilt the town of Elkins, dolph. 
county was secretaty of Harrison, 1891-93. Ia. the United 
ac Seniate, in which he sat after 18ne, he won s leader of the consereative ‘Republicans, 
ae. was known as the sponsor of the Act or railway law of tg03. 
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Population (r9t0) 2,333,860 (12.8% more than in 1900); 77.5% were native whites 
22% foreign-born whites, and 0.5% negroes. Density 42.2 (37.4 in 3900) to the sq. m. 
In rgr0, 57% lived in cities or towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants or in other rural 
territory (61.8% in 1900). ‘The cities of s,000 or aver were: Milwaukee, 373,857 (285,315 
in 1900); Superior, 40,384; Racine, 38,002; Oshkosh, 33,062; La Crosse, 30,417; Sheboy- 
gan, 26,398; Madison, 25,531; Green Bay, 25,236; Kenosha, 21,371; Fond du Lac, 18,797; 
Eau Claire, 18,310; Appleton, 16,773; Wausau, 16,560; Beloit, 15,125; Marinette, 
14,610; Janesville, 13,894; Manitowoc, 13,027; Ashland, 11,594; Chippewa Falls, 8, 8, ios 
Watertown, 8,829; Waukeshz, 8,740; Stevens Point, 8,692; Merrill, 8,689; Antigo, 
7,196; Beaver Dam, 6,758; Grand Rapids, 6,521; West Allis, 6,645; Baraboo, 
6,324; South Milwaukee, 6,092; Menasha, 6,081; Marshfield, 5,783; Neenah, 5,734; 
Rhinelander, 5,637; Oconto, 5,629; Portage, 5,440; and Menomonie, 5,036. 

Aevicaltare In 2910, 59.6% ol the state: "s area was in farms; 11,907,606 out of 21,060,066 
acres were improved (5. than in 1900). The average number of acres in each farm 
was 119; the average value per farm, $7,978. The total value of farm property increased in 
1900-10 from $811,712,000 to $1,413,119,000 (land, $911,938.00; pada le $250,60, 1000; 
implements and machinery, $52,987,000; an and domestic animals, $158,529,000) OF the 
farms 152,473 were operated by owners and managers and 24,654 by ee at naa 
(preliminary estimates the crops 3,600,000 tons (2,250 000 A.); oats, 84, 
bu. (2,272,000 A.); Indian corn, mugen oo bi. yeas A bari ;24.843,000 bu. fs 
Bie’ Giaoo A5. tobacco $4.498,000 Ibs (gaca00 Aj; buckewbeat 260,600 bus 00 As 

000 , ; buckwheat, 000 bu. (27, a 
sugar beets, 256,124 tons gear A); and faxoced, 125,000 bw. (10,000 A.) efi 


|S. Census) the value of bles other than potatoes was i: 13,86: were a. ie 
tsonas nursery product: ert small coy fies 4a? ee ae aa ercien, a 
cranberries, $127,212; rasj berries $11. 8); orchard fruits, 087.202 cone 
681); grapes, $25,537, and nuts $18, iat January I, ola t there were on Sarma $2,000 
horses, ¥,504,000 milch cows, 1 346,000 other rs neat cattle, 847,000 Sr 
swine. Im 1911 a state conservation commission was created; a om pend 


was Preenaige ee setablish three’ Germonstration ation ach ding a ts i 
lue, IQKI, $12,451, a 08 iron ot 
valued’ at $1,386,606, but not ineuting 2k tae ct pg iron mS bo oa) The out 






cof zinc was one-seventh larger than in 1 tore tons, val 76,226; 2 and tl 

of lead at 387.030. Stone was valued at a nite $1,38: 2.308% li ne $048. 

363); sand a1 Gravel at $; 31,6925 lime at $961,558, dl Jay products at $1, 158) 139, moet 

entirely brick and tile. ineral waters, mostly ‘table water, bot springs, ine including 

4 resorts, were valued at $955,988. Minor items were metallic parte , graphite, etc, 
_Mansfactures An 1904-09 ‘the number of establishments increased from 8,558 to 358 to 9,721, 

and that 


engaged in manufacturing from 173,572 to 213,426 (we 
1§1,391 to 1 33); capital invested from $412,647,000 to $605.6 000 000 (46.8%): ain 8%); and the 
value of from $41,540,000 to $590,306,000 (43.6%). The state ranked 8th in 
value of manufactures, [a 1909 the principal manu factures were: lumber and timber, 
§57.9% 3 foundry and ‘machtae-shap products, $54,124,000; butter, cheese and con- 
ik, $53, 184,000; les leather, Ener: 1,668,000; malt liquors, $32,126,000, ranking the state 
th in this industry; flour lour and grist: mil products, $31,667,000; slaughtering and meat-packing, 
aay 000; paper and ulp, 825,962,000; furniture, $18,656,000; cars, construction 
and repairs by steam railways, $14,332,000; boots and shoes, $13,602,000; automobiles, $11,- 
440,000 (more than six Famaey as much as ay aericultural implements, $11,411,000; and 
iron and steel from steel works He, $1073 
The jarger. manufacturing cities were: ike, "$208, 324: ,000, 1oth manufacturing 
city in the United States, in malt liquors gases gos) and ist in leather ($27,484,000); 
Racine, $24,673,000, principally agricultural i ats, automobiles, aod 
wagons; Kenosha, §23,182,000, mainly leather, furniture and automobiles; ‘Oshkosh, $1. $14,- 
730,250, chiefly tumber and timber and matches; La Crosse, 14,103,000, aracly from flour 
is and breweries; and Sheboygan, $11,299,000, mainly furniture and 
Transportation.—Railway mileage, January 1, 1912, 5, nor rg ne more than a 
so Gage i state,—due to the ing of 130 m. of “cut-off” by 
the Chicago & Northwestern). The Federal government ia Jaly 5 3Q11 with the local authori- 
ties, began the improvement of Oconto barbour. 
Legistation—The legislature met in regular session from February 17 to July ror1 
and in special session on April 30, 1922. It ratified (May 26, 1911) the proposed 16th 
1 See E. B. xxviii, 740 ef seg. 
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amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for a Federal income tax, and asked 
Congress to call 2 constitutional convention ¢o submit an amendment providing for 
amendment by initiative, and one providing for the initiative, referendum and the 
tecali; also to give Alaska a recognised Territorial government. In November ror2 
the people approved amendments to the state constitution making 50 years instead of 
ao the limit for paying off municipal indebtedness, if the indebtedness is for land bought 
by cities or counties having a population of 150,000 or more (46,359 votes to 34,975); 
and giving the state, or any city, power to acquire land for public purposes and sel} 
lané thus acquired, if it is not needed, with restrictions for its future use (48,424 to 
33,931 votes). A measure giving the suffrage to women and taking it away from 
unnaturalised aliens (who have merely declared their intention to become citizens) 
after December 1, 1912 was defeated by 227,024 votes to 135,545, probably because 
of the opposition of the conservative Scandinavian amd German elements. Under 
an amendment ratified in 1910 the state was redistricted into congressional and legis- 
lative districts in zor. 


A law of 1911 provides for second choice nominations! No candidate for a judicial or 
schoo! office is to be nominated or elected on a party ticket nor is any designation of a party 
or the principles represented by the candidate to be used in the nomination or election of a 
candidate for such an office. “The method of rotation of names on ballots was specified. 
There is to be an alphabetical arrangement in the most populous district; in ballots for the 
second district in population the first name alphabetically is to be moved to the last place on 
the list, and this process is to be repeated for the ballots for each district going down the scale 
of population. A law provides for an official ballot for the election of candidates for national 
conventions, and another provides that ballots for presidential elections are to be printed on 

it blue paper, for referendum votes on pink paper, and for state, municipal and county 

iffices on white paper—the arrangement being by pasty columns with circles so that a straight 
ticket may be voted—and that sample ballots be printed on paper different in colour from 
any official ballots. Each county may vote to adopt or discontinue the coupon ballot, The 
lew of 1907 for the direct choice of delegates to national party conventions was supplemented 
by a pr mn for a presidential preference primary. 

A new corrupt practices act was passed in 19rt and amended in 1912. Disbursements of 
candidates are strictly limited to certain classes of expenditures and also in amount—e.g. 
$7,300 for a candidate for the United States Senate and $150 for state assemblymen. The 
secretary of state is to send to all voters publicity pamphlets, in which candidates for different 
offices may secure space at specified rates. A state of public affairs (whose members 
serve without salary) was created in 1911; it is authorised to supervise and inspect ‘“‘pablic 
bodies, to carry on investigations, to make estimates and recommendations for public ex- 
penditures,” and if n to employ experts. In 1911-12 the board investigated the 
state school system, especially in rural districts, the auditing of accounts of public institu- 
tions, the methods and amounts of state ay jations,—especially the advisability of 
“continuing sppropriations immigration, municipal markets, the marketing of agricul- 
tural ucts and the effitiency of state ts. In 1912 it publi a report on 
agricultural co-operation, A new code for public printing was adopted in 1911. 

First clase cities were authorised to have art commissions* and boards of police and fire 
commissionets; and to employ a city forester. A new code was for the government 
of cities of the second, third and fourth classes under the commission plan. The term of the 
mayor is six years and no one holding a licence for the sale of intoxicating liquors is eligible. 
‘The act provides for initiative, referendum and recall of officers. Other acts provide that 
any munitipal officer, whether under the commission form of government or not, may be re- 
moved by recall after six months in office and give the people the right of initiative and 
referendum on acts of municipal councils and boards of county supervisors. By a resolution 
of the common council or by a petition of 10% of the voters of the city, an election may be 
called for an amendment to a city charter, the law provides also for a charter convention 
composed of fifteen delegates elected at large which may draw up a charter subject to the 
ratification of the people. This ‘‘home-rule” act was held unconstitutional, May 14, 1912, 
by the state supreme court. Cities of the first class are authorised to build public lavatories 
and to regulate and prohibit emission of dense smoke in city limits or one male therefrom. 


1 This law resembles the law in Tasmania in that it gives a greater veluc to first than to 
second choice; if no candidate receives a majority of the first choice votes, the candidate who 
has the least number of first choice votes is to ped and the second choice votes are 
then to be added to the firet choice for all other candidates, this process being repeated until 


some one ggndidate has @ majority of votes. 
9 Jola-"Rolen ak Boston landscape architect, in Madison: @ Model Coty (Boston, 1911), 
planned thewemotielling of the capital city. 
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Wherever there is urban. postal free delivery, lee must deliver free any 
intrastate shipments by exprem” Railway corporate are Hable fe damages by fie from 
locomotive engines, and engines operated in forests amd bush k nt ust have spark ar- 
resters. The railway commission may order any railway to adopt block signals, 

Tt is unlawful for 2 physician to prescribe intoxicating fiquor unfess it js necessary for the 
health of a patient, or to prescribe more than is necessary, under penalty of a fine of $10 
to $100 or six months’ imprisonment and for a second offence within one year the revocation 
of the ‘doctor's licence. Liquor must not be sold or given away at public auctions; public 
drinking of intoxicating liquors on railway trains is forbidden, and no intoxicated | persos 
is to be allowed on a railway coach. In liquor sale prosecutions the possession of a Federal 
licence is prima facie evidence of guilt. Stricter laws were passed for the sanitation of bake- 
prodtcat danlayed fog sles dry goods, groocren tlctaieg aad hagdarestpcs are ot oo be 

lucts disp! for sale; dry goods, groceries, Iware stores are not to 
‘on Sanday, ‘The manufacture and sale of certaie reworks und of bre crackers more 
fan three inches long and one-half inch in diameter were forbidden. Pandering was made 
punishable by imprisonment for from 2 to 20 years; the act permits the testimony of att 
injured woman, even though she be married, and makes it no defence that a part of the acta 
forbidden by the law were committed outside the state. 
faw in effect on September 1, 1911 (held constitutional by the state supreme court on 
November 14, 1971) provides for compensation for accidents to workmen but is not compul- 
sory extept for the state and municipalities; it applies to all industries but not to casual em- 
ployees, The employer's choice of compensation must be made in writing. The employee's 
Choice is presumed after the employer has elected compensation, "The defence of asntmed 
cisk and of fellow service (if there are four or more employees) is abrogated. Suits for dartay 
are not permitted if the employer chooses comy tion. There is no reduction in liability 
because of special contract. Disability must more than one week to be compensated.t 
For the death of an employee the compensation is $100, if no dependents are left, otherwise 
four years’ earnings—not fess than sre, nor more than $3,000,~-and this is the limit for 
compenartion for total disabilities; 65 % of the average earnings, if a nurseis required, but 
400 %o after 50 days; for partial disability the compensation is 65% of the wage 
ledical and ‘su ical aid are to be paid for, if they 90 days or Jess, Disputes are to be 
settled by an industrial commission, which is em besides to establish free employ~ 
ment agencies and to enforce other labour laws. ployers are required to install and main- 
tain safety devices and the exercise of ordinary care is not a sufficient compliance with the 
law. The law for the Sale-guarding of machinery was made explicit. A law was passed 
against false representation in the emp! it of labour especially as to the existence of 
strikes or labour disputes. The industriaf commission is to investigate contracts of employ- 
tment. Contracts for pric work must stipulate an eight hour day except in “extraordinary 
emergency" which is liraited to protection of life or sty. iterates under 14 are not 
to be employed; children between r4 and 16, if employed wi ere there is an evening or con- 
tinuation l, must attend five hours a week during six months of each year, and their 
emp! must allow 2 reduction in hours if school and working hours coincide. The aj 
limit for selling newspapers was raised from zo to 12 for boys and from 16 to 18 for gins; 
other street trades, from 12 to 14 for boys and from 16 to 18 for girls. No boy under 16 may 
work at a street trade without a permit issued by the state factory inspector, showing achoof 
attendartce. Boys under 14 not sell newspapers after 7.30 P.M. in summer or 6.30 P.M, 
in winter—formetly 10 P.M all the year. Employment in bakeries, restaurants and tlessen- 
ger service was added to trades at ‘which children ander 16 should aot be employed “required, 
suffered or permitted to work"—the words in quotation being additional to the previous 
law—without a written permit. To the list of dangerous occupations in which children under 
18 may not be employed were added mining and quarryisg. Children under 16 may not 
work more than 8 hours a day or 48 hoursa week (formerly 10 hours a day and 55 a week), 
nor may they do night work after 6 p.a.—formerly 9 Pa. Women may not work in manu- 
factories, mechanical or mercantile establishments, laundries or restaurants, confectionery 
stores, telephone or telegraph offices, with express or transportation companies, more than 
1o hours day or 5§ a week in the day time, nor more than 8 a day or 48 a week, between 8 
pM. and6Am, ‘Night work for one day in'a week makes the whole night work under the 
law. All physicians must report to the state board of health cases of occupational diseases 
~ including lead potsoning and “caisson disease,” but not mentioning anthrax, as do similar 
Jaws in other states. 

Finance.—The joint commission of the legislature on finance wes authorised to employ 
trained experts in accoonting and in making public financial statements. An important 
income tax law was passed in 1911 and was declared constitutional by the, state supreme 
court 02 January 9, 1912. _ It allows for certain deductions from the gross income such ag 
losses sustained and not insured, taxes on the source of income, interest on bonds exempted 
from taxation, ard salaries and pensions from the United States. Corporations are taxed 
on their incomes by a scale according to the percentage that the income bears to the agaessed 

i If ig lasts more than four weeks the compensation must include the érst week. 
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valuation. If the income is less than 3,% of the assessed value, the income tax ia 34 %and if 
the Income is 12% of the scp aaa ag ta it Oe, The income tax on individuals is 

1,000 of income, and an mn 
fifth thousand for which the tax fs te be-2 Yh and en sdisgal og on each extra thousand 


a to $12,000, s0 that the tax tor ‘$12,000 from the tax are $800 in- 
Shane forgo tedividual, 41,200 for husbend and wile and $200 additianal for each child undes 
18-of each dependent pereon. 


‘On June 30, 1910 Re bal balance ES in the general fund was $1,599,988; on June 30, 
Heer $3,161,512. The receipts for the two years were $27,868,781 the ig eeedes 

W026 267,256. The state debt, on June 30, 1912, was $2,251,000, 

Encaien— e IQII a state board of education was created, composed of six 
membera, three being employers and three employees. The state is to appropriate 
not mare than $70,000 2. poy indusjrial school and is to give this grant to not more than 30 
schools, The board is to have charge of this fuad and is to act as a trustee of the Stout Insti- 
tote in ‘Menorucnie opened, 1908). No Gaead is to be given to any school for vocational 
teaching une teachers fn these subjecta recive at pad eee I boards may 
bevy fh of a mill asa tax for trade schools. The ‘eet ‘or teachers’ pensions in cities of the 

waa slightly amended so that if teachers do not elect to come under the act at the 

f their service they may do so later on by ying what they would have paid with 
interest; and a law for 8,  Rlogwhere, than in first clasa cities 
ereated an an fosrance and retirement fund to bot managed by a board of five. The fund is to 
by assessments for 25 years, 1% a year (nat more than $15) for the first 10 years, 

wea. % a year (not more than $30) for the next 15 years; and alt who become teachers after 
pteraber 1, 1911 agree thereby to the assessment. Other teachers may elect to come under 
the Provisions ‘of the act before September 1, 1912. From the tax for educational 
the state treasurer is to set aside 10c f or every perso n of school age for the retirement 

lund. Any teacher leaving the service may have of the amount paid in. Teachera 
retired are to receive per annum $12.50 for each of service but in no case more than $450. 

‘On the petition of one-half of the voters ae school district a schoo! house may be used 
for meetings of non-partisan, non-sectarian and non-exclusive associations, 

The tax for the university was § of a mill and for the normal schools ¢ of a mill. A high 
school in connection with University was opened in the autumn Sa bg i In October 
1912 the General Education Board gave $40,000 to Lawrence College, Ay 

For the year en ding June 30, gia te € gehoo! population was was THz he, ‘he total enroll- 
ment, 435.681, and the average ler , 170 days, total revenue for 
whools was 823,041,600 and the capeiitores $12,475,349. 

In 19K of the populat lation 10 years and over 3.2 ye preci illiterate re in 1900). 

Charitqble and Institutions.—County boards of supervisors with the consent of the 
mate board of control may maintain tuberculosis hospitals and in county asylums for the 
insane a hogpital or pavilion may be built for the tuberculous insane, A uniform system of 
accounting is to be introduced in asylums for the chronic insane. On the s sroun ls of the 
‘state prison there is to be erected a ital for the criminal insane, The law provides for 
3 probation officer in any county baving 250,009 jnhabitants or more. In 1913 $420,009 ‘in 
two annual instalments was sppropriated for the revolving fund of the Diader twin 
at the state prison at Waupun. The new plant ‘went into operation in November 7912, mak 
an equipment sufficient to employ 100 convicts and produce 15,000 Ibs. of binder twine a day. 


History —In 1911-12 the state government was Republican of the progressive 
type. The senate contained 27 Republicans in 2 membership of 33 and the assembly 
59 in a membership of 100; there were-2 Social Demgcrats in the senate and 12 in the 
assombly. The legislature re-elected (January 24, t9rr) to the United States Senate 
Robert Marion La Follette (b. 1855), a progressive Republican who had been a repre- 
sentative in Congress in 1885-91, and as governor in 1901-6 had worked for direct 
election of senators, state contro! of railway rates and taxation of railway property. 
He was 2 candidate in rgrz for the Republican nomination for the presidency and 
sharply criticized the policies of both Roosevelt and Taft. His physical breakdown, 
on February 3, induced many of his followers to support Roosevelt, but he re-entered 
the campaign on March 13 and six days later carried the state-wide primary in North 
Dakota (q,v.). In the Wisconsin primaries (April) be defeated Taft by 133,354 to 
47,514,—Roosevelt 628. Twenty-three delegates from the state were instructed for 
him, aad in the national convention he received 41 votes. In the campaign he spoke 
against Roosevelt in New Jersey and elsewhere. The other senator from Wisconsin 
is Isaac, Stephenson (b. 1829), a wealthy lumberman, who represented the state in 


McGovern was the Progressive candidate for temy chai of the 
Nig ea esac Te to ge ot Senator Elbba of New York. 


first 
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Congress in 1883-89 and was chosen in 1907 for the unexpired termt of John Coit Spooner 
(b. 1843; Republican; senator, 1885-91 and 1897-1907), who resigned. Stephenson 
was te-clected in 1909 for the term ending 1915, but it was charged that his election 
‘was secured by corruption. La Follette’s folowers were hostile to Stephenson, although 
the latter had been a patron of La Follette in his early career; and the state legislature 
of rrr urged the investigation of the charges against him. The United States Senate 
ordered an investigation on August 12, r9rz, and on February 10, 1912 its special 
committee exonerated him, although it found that he had spent $100,000 for his election, 
The Senate adopted this report by a vote of 40 to 34, March 27, 1912. 

In the state campaign there was no separate Progressive ticket, but the Progressives 
supported Francis Edward McGovern (b. 1866), governor in rorz—13,renominated at the 
Republican primaries (September 3) and re-elected. His Democraticopponent was Judge 
John C. Karel, chosen in the primaries (48,238 to 36,975) over Adolph J. Schmitz, 
who had Bryan’s backing and favoured the state income-tex law, which Karel dis- 
approved. Karel received 167,316 votes; McGovern, 179,360. The next legislature 
will be Republican by a small margin in each house. There will be one Socialist in 
the senate (elected in 1910) and 6 Socialists in the lower house, elected in 1912, Wood- 
row Wilson carried the state, receiving 164,228 votes to 130,695 for Taft, 62,460 for 
Roosevelt, 33,481 for Debs (who had 28,170 in 1908) and 8,526 for Chafin, The com- 
paratively small vote for Roosevelt was due in part to La Follette’s attifude toward 
him and in part to the conservatism of the Scandinavian voters of the state. The 
Socialist vote, though absolutely large, was comparatively small, and Victor L. Berger 
(b. 1860), representative in 1911-13 from the sth district (and the first Socialist to sit 
in the Federal House of Representatives), was not re-elected, There was a complete 
te-districting of the state, although the Congressional apportionment was unchanged, 
apparently in an effort to confine the Socialist strength to one district; and Republicans 
and Democrats united in 4 non-partisan nomination against the Socialists in two dis- 
tricts in Milwaukee county, where, although the McGovern Republicans made a third 
nomination, three non-partisan state senators and 1g non-partisan sssemblymen 
{out of 19) and the two non-partisan nominees for Congress were elected. The rest 
of the state chose 3 Democrats and 6 Republicans as representatives in Congress. The 
Socialists in Milwaukee had suffered a defeat in April 1911, partly losing control of the 
city, and this loss was increased in November. 

The commission form of government was adopted in Janesville (January 23, 1912 
and in Menomonie (January 29) and went into effect in each city on April 16, x9r2. 
Portage, Rice Lake (February 6; 451 to 165; in effect April 23) and Superior (January 
23; 1,591 to 1,390; in effect April 23) also adopted the commission government in 1912. 

Bibliography.—Session Laws, rorr and 1912, 2 vols. (Madison); J. B. Winslow, The Story 
of a Great Court,—the state supreme court—(t912); F. C. Howe, Wisconsin: An Experiment 
in Democri fi9t2): C. M. McCarthy, The Wesconsin Idea (1914); Charles B. Cory, The 
Mammals of 2 nais and Wisconstn (1912). 
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Population (1910) 145,965; an increase of 57.7% since tgo0. Density 1.5 to the sq. 
m. Foreign-born whites were 18.6% of the total (17.9% in 1900); native whites of 
native parentage 55.3% (51.8% in 1900). In 7 places, each with mote than 2,500 
inhabitants, there was 29.6% of the total (28.8% in 3 such places in 190d). The 
purely rural population was 55.1% (57.4% in 1900). Incorporated places of 2,000 
or more were: Cheyenne, 11,320; Sheridan, 8,408 (1,359 in 1900); Laramie, 8,237; 
Rock Springs, 5,778; Rawlins, 4,256; Casper (town), 2,639 (883 in 1900); Evanston 
(town), 2,583; Douglas (town), 2,246 (734 in 1900). 

Axriculture.—-The acreage in farms increased from 8,124, to 8,543,010 between 1909 
and 1916, ‘and the improved land in farms from 792,332 to 1,256,160; the average farm acreage 
fell from 1,333.0 to 777.6 and the value of farm property increased from $67,477,407 to $167,- 
189,08 ($88,908,276 land; $9,007,005 buildingo; $3,668,294 implements; $65,605,510domestic 

1 See B B. xxviii, 873 of seg. 
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animals), ithe area 13.7 %wasinfiarmsinigz0. The average value of land 
ee ots arms were operated largely by owners (9.779 By owners: 1 managers; 
and & by tengni te) In 1912 (preliminary estimat he principal were: Indian 
000 A,); wheat, 2,161,000 bu. (76, oie Ky A) ots, pe dogs bu. (205,000 

rays ‘barle id ‘bu. (11,000 A); ‘Tye, 57,000 potatoes, 1,840,000 bu. 
(11,000 A! 859,000 tans (452,000 A.). In 1: SS S. Kon the value of vegeta 
bles other than potatoes wes $332,120; of ne nts, $12, a Lone as ucts, 
$1,680; of small fruits, $13, orchard fruits, ‘apples, aS januas 
1, 1912, there Lappt i farths: 159,000 horses, 2,000 Bare i aileh cows, other 
neat cattle, 4,969,000 sheep 43,000 swine. 

The total acreage itrignte ited in 1909 was 1,133,302 (87.2 % more than in pa of this total 
ann te were capuliod bom sireatna, The Bae tel beak kone enue eT July, 1, 1910 


17,700 iad th the cetimated Se na ed of ii ments begun was $20, 5:890, 0 
ere 7 was grown on in 19 oo, and of oats, Gry foi 8 enean 
f barley ye ga2% of ale oa ok eildreale 7850, and of a 
b peda gate the Shoshone irrigation oj ( (Park ‘county; ses EB. wil 875a) of # 


‘lamation Service g was 50.7 7, .7 % completed in November 1912 and in 1911 Srrigated 
458 j0 acres, uosty in alfalfa an 

In 1911 the fegtslature created a board of farm commissionets, which is to appoint a 
director of experiments is dry farming. The Iegislature ap sppropriated $15,000 for the Wyo- 
ming State Fair; $2,000 for horticultural experiments at near Lander, gud $8,000 for 
agricultural experiments on the farm at Cheyenne. 

Minerot Products.—Total value, 1911, $17,486,982. The great item was coal, S74 864 
tons ($10,508, 863; 9 gnertonth Jess than in 1910) ). The production of natural pas, from ighors 
cbunty mostly, and of petroleum (Uinta, . Fremont, ‘Natrona and Johnson counties) 
‘was greater t! in 1910, but was not reported itely. The marketing of soft asphalt 
from Lander began in 1912. The metal output ae  unidiportants fold, § $21,300 (six times 
as much as in 1950), principally from Fremont county; silver, 700 oz. Copper concentrates 
mee arama. Ph and a pk were phipped i in 1911 from the New ibler mine, 2 

Ww. rock has been found in the S.W. part of the state; and tl 

Pree Leueite Hills, estimated to contain 197,000,000 tons of potash, 
area pee tol potash salts for fertiliser. 

esafactunes = The factory products for 1909 were valued at $6,249,000, 778 He ners 
than in 1904. The capital Invested was $6,195,000 (12: 29. 8% more than in x the 
number of persons engaged in manufacturing, 3,393 (56-9 % more has i in 1904). be ae 
pal manufactures weter cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam-rallwa 
carapaniete ea $2,337,0003, Jumber and timber products, $751,249; and Bout and grist-mil 

000, Cheyenne had f ortory products valued at 1,5; 

Traniprttion ~Ralway atten » January 1, fate a 1,704.09. e most im nt re- 
cent construction is that of tea, Januar & Quincy from tot ontana, to 
the S.E. to join the tt ae Southern at aire Function; this is now completed for about 
00 m., to *Poaraopolis, 


Legistation.—The legislature met from January ro to February 18, 1911. It sub- 
mitted t¢ the voters for their approval at the general election in 1912 a constitutional 
amendment providing for the initiative and referendum both in regard to statutory 
provisions and constitutional amendments. This received 20,579 votes to 3,446 against, 
but 21,249 were necessary to adopt. The legislature asked Congress for 2,000,000 
acres of public lands to be used for the creation of a state public road fund; for pen- 
sions for soldiers in the Indian wars of 1865 and 1883; for the withdrawal of “ mono- 
polistic ” concessions in Yellowstone Park; for [assistance in the maintenance of big 
game in the state (for which $5,000 was appropriated by the legislature); and for the 
removal from national forests and other reservations of land which would be considered 
of eee to settlers, 

A direct primary law was which included in its provisions nominations for 


United ‘States senators. Party Hots are to be on different coloured paper, Republican on 
white, Democratic on blue and third party om green. Am elaborate corrupt practices act 


limited nominations ns and electign expenses each to 20% of one year’ 
aought. ‘This-limit does not include travelling aod no matter what the salary in 
Tre etice sought the expense is not tobe lial io 0 Qrscunt ieee Shae #100 for every 
campaign. Services for hire and contributions by corporations are forbidden. didates 
must make statements of expenses twenty days aft after election, primary‘or yenteal, anda 
committee chairman after the generat election. sectetary of state is required to prepare 
a 4 primary pamp pamphlet and a candidate fave ws ‘space therein paying 2 spe a Specified sum. 
is the sccretary of tate is t out a pampl for min 


which politjcal parties may buy space at ee rate $502 page. Anew ci was bp] 


WYOMING oar 


hich ides fe columns but includes no circle and therefore provides 
bee vole a a eaght te ticket. nner isa a Blank, spade teks below the name of each ‘candidate i rf 
which the voter may insert the name of the candidate for whom he wishes to vote. A new 
general election law also was passed. 

The legislature passed a pure food and drug law and created the office of tate chemist. 
Untate F competition and discrimination in prices within the state rere bible 

Pa create SE. part ot ig Hora county ior Springs from the SW. pact oF 

a irom the lot from 1. oi 

span: Waa Goshen from the N.E- part of Camp Sone W. part of Crook and 
‘Weston; Niobrara from the E. part ore Converse, sae Lincoln from the N. part of Vinta. 

‘An act was passed providing for commission government ia first clase cities, EY special 
charter cities above 10,000 and in cities and towns of 7,000 inhabitants or more. The ques: 
tion of ion is to be submitted to the gr the petition of 15% of the a 

electors. If it is defeated it is not to be re-subm mitted for two years and then only on petit 
signed by at least 25% of the qualified electors. There are to be a mayor and two commis- 
sioners to be chosen for a two year term and to be nominated by primary. ite mayor has 
no veto power. The commissioners are authorised to act as police judges. govera- 
ment must make monthly statements of expenditures and receipts. The a lea Fice for 
the yecall of municipal officers and for the initiative and referendum. To the close of 1912 
only Sheridan had adopted this form (election August 1, 1911; in effect Ja: 1, 1912). 

‘Yinance. In 1911 4 new act was passed for the government of the state board of equalisa- 
tion. Morenge ore oats ted from taxation. Banks are to be taxed on all property, 
moneys, credits and assets but not on capital stock. A state board of accout 
was cfeated to examine and certify public accountants. On September 30, 1910 the 
balance in the treasury was $800,393; and on September 30, 1912, $1,185,048, and the state 
debt, $137,000, Receipts for the two years were $2,247,971; expenditures, $i, 1863.31 ‘a 

lucation.---Poll taxes for the Educational fund are to go to the county in which they are 
collected; $150 from the general fund is to be distributed for each teacher in a district and 
the remainder of the fund goes aa the districts Pro rata, according to a lay passed i in Igri. 

In r9y0 Ag ot tse of the population 10 years and over was illiterate 4% an 1990), 

For the school population was 35,786; the aum! led in public 
schools, 26,502 the ach ping ‘funds received, $1,243,643, and the expenditures, $1,003,207. 

Penal ai Institutions.—In 1911 a state commission on prison labour, coi 
ing of the = board of charities and reform and the warden of the penitentiary, was created; 
it is to su he employment of all prisoners in behalf of the state. A system of seven 
public hig! ras established and their construction was placed under the supervision of 
this commission, which wes was aetiore to use convict labour, County commissioners and 
city authorities are required te in the Rete of these highways. The legislature 
Satie the Wyoming industria Institute and Reformatory, for which a site at Worland 
was chosen by popular vote at the general election in 1912. 

' History —In ro11~-12 the state officers were Democrats, except the superintendent 
of public instruction. The governor for rox1—-15, Joseph Maull Carey (b. 1845), 
was Democratic Territorial delegate in Congress 1885-90, where he introduced the 
Wyoming statehood bill, Unites States senator in 1890-95, and author (1894) of the 
Carey reclamation law (see E.B. xiii, 640; xx, 244). The state legislature in 191 
was Republican (x9 in senate and 29 in house to 8 Democrats and 27 Democrats, 
respectively), andit re-elected Clarence Don Clark (b. 1861; Republican; representative 
in Congress, 1889-93) to the U. S. Senate, in which he had served since 1895. 

The other United States senator was Francis Emroy Warren (b. 1844), Tetritorial 
governor 1885-86 ad 1889-90, first governor of the state, 1890, and United States senator 
since 1890, His term ends in 1913, and the campaign in 1912 centfed on his re-election, 
his Democratic rival being John B. Kendrick. The new state legislature has a 
small Republican majority (about 3 on joint ballot), and an Januaty 28, 1913, it re- 
elected Warren. He controls the Republican “ machine” in the state, which was 
for Taft. The state Republican convention instructed delegates for Taft, and in 
the election he ran second (14,560 votes) to Wilson (15,310 votes) Roosevelt re- 
ceived 9,232 votes, Debs 2,760 (1,715 in 1908), and Chafin 434. A™Republican 
congressman was elected by a plurality of 4,410 over the Democratic candidate. 

On October 2, 1912 a negro convict in the state penitentiary at Rawlins who had 
assaulted a woman 89 years old was hanged by some of his fellow convicts. On October 
52, 20 convicts escaped from the penitentiary, but all except 3 wete recaptured, 

‘On July 26, 1912 died William Alford Richards (b, 1849), state surveyor-general 
in 1889-93, governor in 1895-99 and commissionar of taxation after 1909. 
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* Population —In 1910, 64,396 {1.2% more than in 1900); 36,347 whites; 28,009 na- 
tives. Density of white population, about 1 to 16 sq. m. In the decade 1goo~z0 there 
was a decrease of Indians and Chinese and an increase of whites. There were no in- 
corporated places in 1900 so that comparison for places of the same name in 1900 and 
oro as given in the 13th Census Bulletin on Alaska is misleading, the former being for 
districts, the Iatter for smaller, incorporated areas. The incorporated places in 
910 were: Chena, pop. 138 (native village, 47); Cordova, 1,152 (district, 1,779; 173 
in 1900); Douglas, 1,722 (825 in rqoo); Eagle, 178 (district, 5433 383 in 1909); Fair- 
banks, 3,542; Haines, 445 (85 in 1900); Iditarod, incorporated in rorz; the capital, 
Juneau, 1,644 (district, 5,854; 3,664 in t900); Ketchikan, 1,613 (459 in t900); Nome, 
2,600 (12,488 in 19004); Petersburg, 585; Skagway, 872 (3,117 in 19005); Treadwell, 
1,222 (522 in 1900); Valdez, 810 (31g in 1900), and Wrangell, 743 (district 1,067; 868 in 
1900), Seward, incorporated in rorz, had 534 inhabitants in toro, There are five 
forts: Fort Wm. H. Seward, 253, near Skagway; Fort Davos, 180, near Nome; Fort 
Liscum, 162, near Valdez; Fort Yukon, 321, at the junction of the Yukon and Porcupine 
rivers, and Fort Egbert, ee near Eagle. The total population of the Aleutian Islands 


(see E. B. i was 1,08: 
(see J Fite rhe 


iment station in 1911 and 1 1922 was experimenting with hybrid 
straw! , crossing cultivated varieties with the wild native berries; with spring grains, 
cepecaly beards barley and oats to mature fn 99 days or fae; with Siberian filiae vo 
secure a nitrogenous fertiliser; and, at Kodiak, with mi bo cows suitable Yor Alaska. 
Fairbanks station is conducted as a model fat Besides the headquarters station at Sitks, 
there is a station at Rampart. James Wilson, U.S. secretary of agnealtute, e, prophesies that. 
Alaska will soon supply lerican farmers with superior cereal seeds. ‘anana Valley 
is par excéllence the agricultural region of Alaska and except for a a ht disadvanta; 
in climate seems to compare pyourably, mith farming land in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and the Russian srorines of Ai Vologde, and Olonets, Io re there were 222 
farms with 42,544 acres (2,660 im, value of farm fen. The largest 
(1909) ha ‘vegetables, $186.1 $18 HI34 yy and forage were ies 933 
‘auna.—Nation tions were created on Forrester ate ‘and on Hary 
Islands by executive orders of Jant January 11, 1912, roar others (Bering Sea, Tuxedni, St, 
Lazaria and Yukon Delta) were set aside in 1909, when 2 moose reservation was created on 
Fire Island, in Cook Inlet. There are also two fishery reservations (Yes Bay and Afognak 
Island) and a fur-seat reservation on the Pribilof Islands (pee E. B. xxii, 31, . where seals 
have been elaborately studied. In r91t the value of Alaska furs was $786,376 ($432,913 
being seal). In June 191t there were 33,629 reindeer in the Territory; three-fifths were 
owned by natives, one-ninth by the government, one-seventh by missions, and the remainder 
by La, Tapps. In October 1911 reindeer meat was first shipped frora Nome to Seattle. 
lanufdctures and Fisheries.—The number of manufacturing establishments increased 
in 1904~09 from 82 to 152; the way from 1,938 to 3,099; capital invested fram 
$10,685,000 to $13,060,000; sual tin va ue of products from $8,245,000 to $21,340,000, More 
than four-fifths of the value of all manufactured products in 1909 was the value ($9,190,000) 
of canned and preserved fish. In this indi the Territory leads the United States. In 
1899 it produced 17.4 % by value of the total for the country; in 1904, 2 9.3 %; and in 1909, 
26.8%. In 1911 there were 64 salmon canneries and in 1912, 87. Most of the new fact factories 
were in sonth-weatern Alaska. The increase was due to high prices and large profits in 
rou. In 1911 the pack of canned salmon was 2,820,066 cases (out of 6,122, 4B} for for 
the Pacific coast, including 948,96: 955 from British Columbia) and the value of the 
fisheries was $14,593,237, and of all fishery products (excluding furs) 826.77,463., © Ewing 
and salting salmon are teoaning more important industries. Halibut 
fisheries along the Alaska coast are carried on mostly b by Puget Sound and San gerne 
fleets sud there i os is no local manufacturing. Some whale fishers have local shore stations. 
See E. B. i, 472 et seg. 
4 See, the samarks on inaccuracies of the ce by Poyemogs Territorial delegate, 
in Hearings before the Commutice on Te 
This yas the x popelation ‘of the Cape Nome district, 2 idivision of the Second Judicial 
« ig persons on vessels in port, census having been taken during the rush 
to ote e gol 1d Bete the same area in 1910 had 12,351 inhabitants, not counting those in port. 
1 not incorporated, had in 1910 a population of 539, and, ia the native e Vilage. Aisa 
Boom ath 2 total population of 3.396 in t900. | The. po ‘The tion of the district 
iichael, partly in the and partly i in the Fourth Judicial District, was 2,255 in 1910. 
* Includisg many labousere in 









ALASKA sop 
Mining.—The ction of gold in 1911 was $16,853,256 (in 1910, $16,126,749), of 
lining. ¢ production 1 9] feesee is 56 49) 


which about one quarter was from siliceous ores, $86, from ores (only $36,484 it 

1910), and the remainder from placers. In the Innoke Iditarod segion placer production’ 
was thrice as great as in 1910 and in the Hot Springs plaeers niore than twice as great, but 
in general placer mining, apart from dredging (in the regen), ia declining rapidly. In 
the Fairbanks region quartz-mining is jon of silver was 


60,231 02., almost thrice as much as in 1910; more than two-thirds was from ores. 
¢ copper production in 1911 was 22,314,889 lbs., five times as much as in 1910" 
increase attributable to the first appearance of the Copper River district on the 
list, due to the completion of a railway thither. Since 1911 there have been further 
developments in the Chitina and Prince William Sound regions. Small quantiti 
silver, and lead were taken out. The production and importation of coal is 7 
because oil is rapidly supplanting it as fuel and because Congress does not permit the devetop- 
ment of coal lands. Katalla oil field is being developed. Marble and gypsum ship- 
ments were little changed. Sixty-three tons of tin wete produced, mostly from placers, 
this was practically the entire output of the United States. In May ror? annout nt wae 
made that a ledge of tin ore 3,700 ft. long and 12 ft. wide had been Hscovered in the lower 
Tanana Valley. This may prove a great factor in the wealth of Alaska, In general the 
development of mining in the Territory awaite a supply of fuel and better transportation 
facilities. (See Frank L. Hess, “Tin” in Mineral Resources of Alaska, pp. 89-92, 1912.) 
Transportation, —At the beginning of 1912 there were nine railroads in Alaska, with 
a total constructed mileage of 465 (371 in 1910), The Alaska Northern Railway is pro- 
jected from Seward on the S. coast to near Fairbanks on the Tanana river, a length of 450 
m.,, of which 71 were in operation. _'The projected line of the Copper River & Northwestern. 
Railway, through the Copper River Valley from Cordova on Prince William Sound to Copper= 
field and the Bering River coal district, was completed to Kennecott, 197 m., in April Torr) 
Further building will probably be delayed until the coal fields are opened. On Seward 
Peninsula there are two lines: the Council City and Solomon River, from Penelope creek 
to Candle, a distance of 100 m. of which 35 were in operation; ‘and the Seward Peninsula 
Railway from Nome to Lane's Landing, a completed road of 96 m. including the 6 mile 
McDonald branch. In the interior, the Tanana Valley Railroad from Chena to Chatinka, 
$,miles in length, was completed in 1907. In addition to these, the White Pass and Yukon 
ute from Skagway runs for a short distance through Alaskan territory. A railway from 
an open Pacific port to the Yukon basin is greatly needed for development of smatler mininy 
projects. The Civil Government Act of 1912 authorised the Preadent to appoint a rail- 
road commission of four members, which studied the transportation problem and especially 
routes from seaboard to the coal fields and was to report early in 1913, It has been 
suggested that the Federal goverament should purchase the Alaska Northern railway and 
extend it to the Matanuska coal fields. The Alaska road commission is constantly at work 
on wagon roads and trails; since its creation in 1905 it had constructed 2,800 m. of roade and 





trails. A winter trail from Seward on the Gulf has reached the placer mines on the 
Iditarod river and is aiding the development of Alaska by shortening the winter route to 
Nome by nearly 300 m. work of the Engineer Corps of the United States Army on 
the St. Michael Canal has been abandoned. mer service on the Copper river al 
Chitina and on the Susitna has been |; but river steamers now run on the Kus- 
kokwim to the mouth of the Takotna (600 m.). 


Commerce.—The trade between and the continental United States increases 
steadily. Shipments of domestic merchandise to Alaska were valued at $18,809,270 in the 
fecal year ending June 1912 aed mach more than half of this wes the value of mancfactured 

ready for ‘consumption ($10,261,770). The shipments from Alaska to the United 

tates in the same period were valued at $21,597,712, of which $14,300,240 was the value of 

fish,—canned salmon being valued at §13,210,073,—and $5,040,386 the value of copper. Of 

the total, $10,019,835 was the value of is shij to Seattle, $5.159.767 of shipments to 

Tacoma and $4,614,211 of shipments to San Francisco. Exclusive of this merchandise there 

was shipped from Alaska to the United States $20,732,597 in gold and silver, of which $17,- 
490,821 was gold and silver of domestic origin. 

Government ond History:—On April 29, 1912, the Federal Supreme Court held 
that Alaska is an organised Territory of the United States within the meaning of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The Interstate Commerce Commission had not granted 
the request of the Humboldt Steamship Company that the White Pass & Yukon railway 
be required to post rates. The ground for the refusa] was lack of jurisdiction. The 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia denied a writ of mandamus, on the ground, 

1 Built by the Alaska Syndicate,—the “M fieim trust,”—after it gave up 
its dooms ‘wore at Controller Bay and at Bey. Some bridge spans ae set On, 
conerete bases on glacial ice. For ing problema, see at article by D. A, Willey 
in Sctentific American Supplement, Jtily 13, 1912. 
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of the cofnmigsion’s discretion in regard to jurisdiction, but the District of Columbia 
Cotirt of Appeals held that a writ would lie and the Supreme Court affirmed this view. 

‘Congress passed a. new fivil government bill for the Territory, approved August 24, 
1012, which creates a Territorial legislature, This is to consist of a senate of 8, 2 elected 
for four years from each of the four jirdicial divisions, and a lower house of 16 representa- 
tives, 4 from each judicial division, elected for two years. Legislators receive $15 for 
each day's attendance and 15 cents a mile for mileage. The governor may veto bills 
within three days if the legislature eontinues in session; otherwise, a bill becomes a law 
without the governor’s approval. His veto may be overridden by a two-thirds vote of 
each house, ‘The first biennial legislative election (for the session opening March 3, 1913) 
was held on-November §, 1912; after 1914 the Congressional delegate will be chosen at 
the same election. Sessions are limited to 60 days; ‘special sessions, called by the 
governor, to x5 days. 

In September the Cunningham claims, including 5,250 acres of coal lands, were 
cancelled by Secretary of the Interior Fisher. They had been disallowed on June 26, 
19x1, In 1910, 12,800 acres of public land on Controller Bay had been withdrawn from 
the Chugach Forest Reserve for disposition under the land Jaws. An application for 
320 acres filed immediately afterwards was supposed to be made by an agent of the 
Alaska ('" Morgan-Guggenheim ”) Syndicate, and the charge was made that President 
Taft on the recommendation of his brother C. P. Taft had issued a secret order which 
Lay to this syndicate the only harbour near the coal fields of the Bering River district. 

(x. Gifford Pinchot attacked the President and Secretary Ballinger (Fisher’s predecessor), 
who said that the lands had been opened to entry upon a recommendation from the 
Forestry Bureau when Mr, Pinchot was its head. President Taft sent a message to 
Congress dealing with the matter on July 26, r911; and it seems certain that the claim 
(for railway rights on Controller Bay) in ‘question, of Richard S. Ryan, within the limits 
of the forest reserve, was in no way connected with the Alaska Syndicate, which had 
another and better claim on the bay, not in the reserve. The Controller Bay terminal 
commands the Bering River coal field (15 m. distant), which is probably smaller but. 
certainly dtore accessible than the Matanuska field; but the Bay is a poor harbour, 
Teadily filling with ice and swept by high winds. 

‘The Alaska question is a complex one, which may well be compared in some respects. 
with that in the Philippines. The late Prof. R. S. Tarr, in an article on “ The Alaskan 
Problem” (North American Review, January 1912), called Alaska the “ victim of stupid 
land laws, awakened public conscience, the clamor of the unreasoning mob, and politics.” 
‘The Congressional policy of limiting land grants (as in the Philippines) prevents grants 
of sufficient size to warrant the investment of enough capital for adequate development; 
and the political and social opposition of syndicates and trusts make a change in this 
policy neatly impossible. Some leasing system for coal lands may offer a solution; but 
the lease is unlikely to tempt the investment of large sums of capital. The construction 
of railways is another unsolved problem. Government ownership is urged by two 

authorities so diverse as Secretary Fisher and Mr. Pinchot,—who differ radically as to 
routes. Professor Tarr suggested that the wonderful scenery of Alaska might become 
a va asset of railways, 

it Aa oe Wickersbaoy ob. xiBD) Progressive Republican, waz re- 
east scalar The governor since October 1909 
Gorm ands ton3) 2 Sana bes bet | ‘Walter Eli b. a6o)ywho bad been a miner at Wome 


one of the most violent eruptions af 
fag., ag. Feb, xors) 
Mierat Resources of Alaska (Washington, 
1915}, Bulletin. 520 It contains a Loner by Brooks, pp. 
ag BB on ail on “Railwa: ae Routes f i the Pac inc. Seaba fo Fairban ee ih annual report 

have been criticised dl ‘ermtorial legate, jamie 

Wii jessham in. in the Hearing peianed ss above and in hie opech in in Congressional Ang 
April 24, 1912, For iption see E. Higginson, Alaska, the Great Country (1912). 
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Population (1910) 191.9098 24.6% more than in 1900. In +8go-1900 the increase 
had been 71.1%. The population of the several islands in rg1o was: Oahu, 81,993; 
Hawaii (island and county) 55,382; Kauai, 23,744, and Niihau, 208 (comptising Kanai 
county); Kahoolawe, 2; Lanai, 131, Maui, 28,623, ard Molokaf, 1,791 (constituting the 
county of Maui—except that part of Teekiand of Molokai the leper settlement, Kalau- 
papa district, Kalawao county, with a population of 785); and Midway, 35 {comprised 
in Honolulu county). The population of Honolulu Gistrct (orcity) was 52,783. By maces 
the population was as follows: Hawaiians 26,041, a decrease of 3,746 in the decade; part 
Hawajians 12,506, an increase of 6,628; Spanish 1,990 and Porto Ricans 4,890 (these two 
are newcomers); other Caucasians 14,867, ‘an increase of 4,290; Chinese 21,674, a.decrease 
of 4,088; Japanese 79,674, an increase of 18,559; Korean, 4,533. The totatndn-Orientat 
population has increased both absolutely and relatively, ‘The percentage of native-born 
increased from 41.4 to 51-1. Special efforts are being made to stimulate the immigration 
of families of farmers from Spain, Portugal, Russia (Manchuria and Siberi2) and the 
Philippines, and between 1906 and ror2 12,306 of the first three races were brought to 
Hawaii at an expense of $893,119. In 1910-12, 7,973 Filipinos were introduced by the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 

Agricultuse.--The 1912 sugar crop was 595,258 tons. The pineapple industry is increas. 
ing rapidly, and it now ranks secand to sugar. it 890,000 Cases a year are packed. 
jutce of the pineapple is bottled, and the amounts to about 80,000 cases a year. The 
coffee crop of 1932 was smaller than that of 1911, onty 2,127,610 Ibs. being exported (3,712,886 
in 1911), but a light crop rey Harty a heavy ‘one. The average price in 1912 was 
ie bt8 s Seats: in 1911, 12.85. reation of cotton culture is receiving careful Consieration 

good quality of cotton can be arth in paying quantities in some jities under certain 
conditions fn 1911-12 the boll-weevil threatened the cotton. In 1912, a forest of mative 

trees, belongi to the Exphoriraceae, and betieved not to exist elsewhere, was 
the island of Hawaii by the Territorial botanist, and in tions are being made to deter: 
mine whether this tree can be added to those a cultivated for rubber. In the fiscal year 
1912, 1,384,848 Ibs. of hides were exported to the United ‘Staten, The growing of Bermuda 
onions is a new industry and in 1912 tobacco was successfully cultivated {and a cigar factory 
getablished) in the Kona district. The experiment station has worked on Caravonica ‘and 
Sea Island cottons, Japanese rice and pineapples; it has demonstration farms in Hawaif and 
Kaui and a sub-station in Maui, at Nahiku, in the rubber-district. 

The most recent complete statistics are for r9t0. The number of farme was then 
(90% more than in 1900), but the total farm area was only 2,590,600 acres (a little less ¢! 
in 1900}, and the pay ai $05:053 (oats 3.64 fa mnore than in $900) The ar ce 

rm acreage wa! fo than \ and tl verage acreage, 70. 
(45:5 % lees). Farin property increased in value during the ietede fom sees 
$56,363,229; ‘and, debs ‘G83 % more than in 1 dings, He, 6790758 (35.3 70 
more) ‘implements and machinery, $9.024,328 (21.4% Tas) pineal se sugar 
was not reported in 1910, as in 1900, as agricult tural Tapleneate od domestic 
animals, ieee! 7,200 (or 52 Le more, ed ee The average value of farm farm property was $22,306 G6 % 
toss) and tl Renton 16 O16 (39-4 fe more ‘merease in num| 
farms ‘was largely #8 Monee ot aren copes 20 acres, The proportion af farms 
under 50 acres increased from less eee fiveveixthe to more than seven-cipothe of the total in 
the decade. The number of white farmers increased 47.9 % and that of coloured farmers Bore 
than doubled. In 1910 more than half the total were Japanese (2,138; 4 times as. many 
im 1910); the Chinese numbered 876 8% increase), Hawaiian farmers 468 (488 in 0), 
whites 753 ( 09 in 1900). In 1900, 55.2 %, and in fo and in 4920, 67 67 % of all farmers weet nach teaanta; 
in the decade the percentage of owners fh .1 to 19,3. These changes were duc 
to the substitution of tenancy bn pe pl rane cuntract oe on sugar ar planta} 8. 
horace, $786,207; males, #9186943 rpTsee seen Sse seen Bane 
arses, 207 § a 4 4 fs 
4 a, $jers Chines bala, € 3, uaa ’ He as 


96, 293h(4.7% more we than in u oe) ait Sigsg90p were “ere valued at 626,: sge 
26 larger items were: 24 cera,» 230; in 1899, 63,657); 
fice, $1,068,293; uit ‘and nut bay bananas $103,490) ; potatoes 
and other vegetables, $350,974; ee $21 oes 53.387. 
. _ Commerce.—For theth ear en fune 30, t912 2 the ¥ 3 $53 on mares was $30,2: 
and. of exports $55,449,343- :xports to foreign countries are very le; the advance from 
1 See E. B. xiii, 83 et seg, 
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1910 to 1911 was about 100%, fms the 1912 total was less than half that of 1911. The chief 
foreign toate 8 As Sugar js the great great staple ue commer; 1,172;510.960 lh, of 
raw /eugar at $48,143,530, a 954.550 tbs. of refined sugar valued at $1,817,9; 
ware eed Seaton Notts the export trade in ‘ruits aad ma 
rercbandiee oe on the United States was gol from Sea, Francisco, about 
Beers of the otal Toto the remader being fom Paget Sound and from New York. 
industries —-New industries in the Territory are the ananulaccare of bricks from lava 
rock, ore toon fromm broom-corn, and of stock-food from al The scientific 
production of a1 has been accompanied by the manufacture crcleat sugar-mill machin- 
Rime. is finding favour in the he Orient a n conalderatie ae RE is ex] annually to the 
Pai ippine soem aa 1909 there zi ig estab eats Gag In, 1299), 
ing employment 1899), with a capital of $23,875,000 
frie 80 in n 1899) 8 fi 4 product cine (aap 55 Jn ea (twice that of | 1899); ree~ 
value was that of 46 46 sugar mandfactories. The other larger industries 
were; were chang an paling rie &, 2.3990 5 canning and pr preserving e Pinca pies. $1,591,000, 
—with great increases since 1909 Less than 
onvifontth of the total produce salue was that of actorice in Bloanta Homa Cs $16,705,000). 

In 1912 an American company, the Oceanic, resumed running two 
steamers from San Francisco to Australia, calling once a month at Honolulu. The Balfour 
Line 2 British Company, started a service, in 1910-11, between Europe and Pacific Coast 

‘of Honolulu, The Union Oil Co., operating 9 tank steamers and ; has 
en sts by a in the traneportation of crude oll fro Part Gan Luis to Hawall, « trafic tle cur 
ae on m. (from Monterey) by the vessels of the Associated Oil Co. The Oahu Railway & 
has extended its mil to 11234 m., and on Hawaii Island the Hilo Railroad Co. 
in fe oudiog from Hilo northward through one of the most thickly ulated parts of the 
‘Ferritory a line which will probably be completed in 1913. A street railway in Hilo has been 
chartered. Wagon roads are constantly being improved and extended. The Federal 
ment is improving Honolulu, Pearl, Hilo and on Maui) Kahului harbours; in Decem- 
r KOI the 35 it. channel ae Pearl Harbour was completed, work on a dry dock (large 
enoug for any ship that can pass the Panama locks) and on the naval station there was 
under way, aed the: “California,” ¢ the aa war-vessel, used the harbour, In the fiscal 
yeat ag 1913 Ht fs § it is cotimeted that the fenses will be 90% completed, Interisland 
ep pee pl Bing UE Se hie 
Which ply regularly among rts oft! . The service is constantly being 
Improved to meet the de: asad of increasing traffic. 


Tertitallon —Recent acts of the legislature have had to do chiefly with the schools, 
public health, Jocal | government, taxation, public works, and immigration. The Terri- 
tory and the counties now rest each upon its own independent financial basis with an 
elastic system of taxation and with the revenues of each varying according to its needs, 
Adequate appropriations have been made for water and sewer-works, wharfs and 
harbour improvements, roads, and public buildings, which had been somewhat neglected 
for several years. ‘The bureau of immigration has been elevated to a department 
of immigration, labour, and statistics, with greatly enlarged powers. A law of rox 
makes interference with workmen under contract a ground for damages and enticing 
of workmen a misdemeanour, New ard important laws have been enacted on the sub- 
ject of general sanitation, tuberculosis, puré food, and other hygienic matters. Three 
new forest reserves were created in 1911-12 aggregating 85,062 acres, and several new 
forest teserves were to be set aside in r913. In 1911 and 1912 the governor urged the 
creation of a national park to include Kilauea (60 sq. m.) and Mauna Loa (28 sq. m.). 
‘The Hawaiian Islands Reservation for birds, created February 3, 1909, at the western 
end of the archipelago, was studied in 1911 by en expedition from Iowa State University 
(see Year-Book U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1911, pp. 155-164). 

Finance.—In the fiscal yeer ending June 30, 1912, the Territory's bonded debt was in- 
creased by the issue of $1,500,000 in 20-30 year 4% bonds for public imy nts and was 

cut by the payment of $50,000 of the 1903 4% fire-claims bonds, so that the outstandin, 
bonded d Gebt was then $5,454,000, that is 3.93 % of the ansessed valuation. legal 
maximum, ix 7% of the assessed vah *Peritorial bonds are now acceptable Ne at par 
a iene The easing foud del ST pe deg i yr gg tote 

. The nd at was $79, 
bynes and necipts $3:904.505; and the che Yeo Dulac at the cad of the yooh, 


pS oo wit >with outstanding for about one-tenth ef this sum. 
tax gyrtcm was ‘was began ia ¢ toe last fiscal years instead of a 1% tax on real and personal” 
pope, divi od equally be etween | the Te and the counties, the general tax 
withettimated needs; the counties get for current expenses not more than 4% and 
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for improvements and current expenses not more than $% on local property, with enough 
added to cover charges on county bonds, expense of ting tax, etc. An income tax of 
2% on incomes above $1,500, 2 2% inheritance tax on bequests above $5,000, and a 2% 
insurance tax on gross premiums less expenses go to general Territorial furids, and a special 
income tax of 2% on incomes above $4,000 to an immigration and conservation fund, 

‘Commercial banking deposits increased nearly 25% and savings deposits nearly 10% 
an the year. 


Education.—The comput: sc] has been changed from 15 to 17 years as the 
a ncam einaicing 208 Gatianer school nie ac lonwer agponca by private 
contributions but have been provided for by legislation. For public schools there is now a 
varying tax. In 1912 the enrollment in all was 2 909 (one seventh more than in 
1911) and in public schools, 23,752 (nearly one-sixth iu ‘he Territory spent $582,§ 
and the counties $47,800 on public scl .53 per pupil. There were 156 public anc 
51 private schools; 31.09 % of the pupils were Japanese, 17.82 % Portugese, 4a Hawai 
ans and 13.63 % part-Hawaiians, 10.94% Chinese. In 1911 the College of Agriculture and. 
Mechanic Arts occupied its permanent quarters in the suburbs of Honolulu, where it has 
85.68 acres including. a dairy, poultry and swine experiment station and an astronomical 
observatory. A building ‘at Hoolulu for the Library of Hawaii, to which Andrew Carnegie 
gave $100,000, was completed in 1972. 

Charities.—A decided improvement has been made in the morale of the leper colonies, 
where | are now regarded as patients rather than as outcasts. This policy has tly 
increased the number of volunt surrenders. The number of lepers was 728 (622 at 
Molokai). In tort, the station of the United States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service on Molokai was abandoned, and the patients removed to the receiving hospital at 
Honolulu. During the year the bacillos of leprosy was cultivated artificially, which waa the 
firat confirmation of the work of Clegg and the first great advance in the study of the disease 
since the discovery of the bacillus in 1868. Various animals were inoculated and several 
varieties of monkeys developed the disease. Apparently it is the first time that general 
leprosy has been developed in an animal other than man, and this will have an important bear- 
ing on research work in the future. Serum inoculations have sofar been negative. A 
for non-leprous girls of leprous parents, in addition to that for boys, has been established at 
Honolulu. There are now 28 boys and 41 girls in these institutions. improvements bave 
made at the Molokai settlement. It now possesses churches, baseball grounds, moving-picture 
theatres, race-tracks, stores, etc. In 1912 a new site was chosen for the Territorial prison near 
Honolulu, to displace the building near the harbour constructed in 1857; and a new insane 
asylum was being built. At Hilo and Honolulu there were extensive campaigns against rate 
and mosquitoes as disease carriers. 

History—The sugar planters are the “ interests” in the Territory, and in 1g12 
the Republican delegate to Congress (since 1903), Prince J. Kuhio Kalanianaole (b. 1871), 
accused Governdr Walter Francis Frear (b, 1863; governor since 1907) of being a re- 
actionary and of favouring the “ sugar trust.” Secretary of the Interior Fisher in- 
vestigated these charges during a visit to Hawaii in the autumn of rorz and declared 
that they were unfounded. In the November election Kalanianaole was re-elected by 
7,023 votes to 5,770 for Lincoln L, McCandless (Dem.), 

The Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal bishops have called attention to the 
growth of Mormonism in the islands. It is alleged that the missionaries did not at 
first announce themselves as Latter-Day Saints, but that after they had secured a 
large following, especially among the natives, some Asiatics and some southern Euro- 
peans, they preached polygamy, limiting the number of wives a believer might have 
only to his ability to support them. 

Didliography.— The various publications of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural Hi: are extremely valuable; the earliest was issue 
in tgo1, and the newest titles are: The Volcanoes of Kilauea and Mauna Loa (1909); TI 
Making of Bark Gost {iptt). and New Howenan is (1912). See also L, A, Hallock, 
Hawass under King Ke jwa (New York, 1912). 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND CANAL ZONE* 
Work on the Panama Canal is rapidly approaching completion. Although the 
official opening has been set for January 1, 1915, and the Panama-Pacific Exposition? 


1 See E. B. xix, 666 ef seg. 

* The exposition grounds are between the Presidio and Fort Mason on Golden Gate Chan. 
nel, The Fanama-Pacific Exposition Co., capitalised at $5,000,000, is governed by a board 
di commissions. “An architect 





& iréctors, assisted by state and ci ural commission has 
athe ity in major ucsticos of plans for buildings: and Jules Guérin is ‘director of colos'* 
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in San Francisca is to be held in 1915, % seems certain that vessels may tse the canal 
in the latter part of rgr3. Some excavation will be done by dredges after the waters 
are let in. By estimates made late in 1912: in the Atlantic division, the concrete work 
at the N. end of the locks shauld be finished June 3o and the Gatun spillway on August 
1; in the Pacific division, the Miraflores spillway on June 30; and in the Central division 
the Culebra cut about July :—but this depends partly on slides such as occurred during 
the last year and delayed progress somewhat. 

On October 1, 1912 the remaining excavation was estimated at 32,803,126 cu. yds, 
of which about one half had been added to the eatimate during rgt1-12. Of this 
additional amount, which is nearly 8% of the grand total of 212,227,000 cu. yds.,! 
nearly 12,000,000 cu, yds. was in the Pacific division, including 8,794,000 cu. yds. for 

-docks, coaling station and terminal at Balboa; only 4,615,000 cu. yds. was in the 
Central division, because of slides and for changes m the Obispo diversion; and 295,000 
eu, yds. in the Atlantic division, largely for silting in the finished channel. The total 
excavation for the fiscal year Quly 1, 19rx to June 30, 1912) was 30,302,261 cu. yds.— 
nearly 2,000,000 cu. yds. lesa than in the preceding year and less than in 1910 or T9909. 

Apart from slides, the Central division and particularly the Culebra cut therein is 
the most difficult part of the canal. On November 1 it was estimated that the cut 
was 93.19% completed. The seriousness of slides in this part of the work has at times 
been exaggerated. The slides are largely due to abrupt transitions from one geological 
formation to another. They have occurred usually in dry seasons. Although there 
is sometimes no danger where the slope is 1 on 5 or less, there have been slides when 
the inclination was 1 on 7 or more. The commission’s geologist says that, where there 
are strong Javas, walls may safely be nearly perpendicular but that there will have to be 
a slope of 1 on 5 for soft rocks and 1 on x0 in much sheered soft clay; and that there will 
be no more danger than in a naturally formed valley when the surface is protected by 
vegetation—which covers the sides of the cut very rapidly. A slide on the W. bank at 
Culebra covered 63 acres in 1912 and one on the E. side about 50.7 acres. During the 
last fiscal Year (ending June 30, 1912), three steam shovels were terracing either side 
of the cut. Slides at Culebra do not mean an increase of cost over the original estimate, 
because the cost of excavation and of spoil-disposal has been decreased: the former 
from 11.5 to 8.88¢ per cu, yd., and the latter from 18.54 to 15.22c per cu. yd., although 
the distance over which waste must be carried has been made nearly one half greater, 

On October 19, 1912 93 % of all concrete for locks was in place, the remainder being 
296,672 cu. yds, in a total of 4,352,563; more than 92% of the concrete for the double 
three-step locks at Gatun !( Atlantic side), the remainder being 149,670 cu. yds. ina 
total of 2,050,000; more than 91% of the spillway for the Gatun dam (to discharge 
137,000 cu. ft. a second, thus caring for the Chagres’ floods), the remainder being 
38,185 cu. yds, out of 225,000; about 93% of the Gatun Dam (119 ft. high, covering 
400 acres and impounding 164 sq. m. of water) which held without leakage 57 ft. (maxi- 
mum height estimated 87 ft.) of the waters of Gatun Lake at the end of the rainy 
season; and, nearer the Pacific entrance, more than 99% of the double one-step Pedro 
Miguel lock, the remainder being only 7,048 cu. yds. out of 889,827, and more than 90% 
of the double two-step lock at Miraflores, the remainder being 139,914 cu. yds. out of 
1,412,736, 

‘The installation of lock machinery began at Gatun in September rg11 and at Pedro 
Miguel in January 1912. A bull-wheel for turning lock gates is one of the valuable 
loventions © thst bave grown out of actual work on the canal. All locks are in pairs 

jitter “director of sculpture.’ exposition has a base fund of $x 
goer Be ene ree Frautioes bad vaciniey, and $5,000,000 bonds from 
state and the city each. 
Df this totat total paly 29. ons Gate = "cu, yds. is usable excavation by the French. 
packs and the Attantsc wae completed on February 24, 1912, 


be Mig Tas, the cut from the French 
ine icra shitting bermiay acl, nd carrying away spoil, and method 
of cath ‘by hand, 


uckets by steam instead of 
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so that they may be used simultantously by ships in opposite directions, and, as there 
has been delay in installiag machinery, work has been pushed in eack case on one of 
the pair so that one flight may be ready for use at the earliest possible moment. 

Specifications for a hydro-electric station near the Gatun spillway were issued on 
September 9, 1911, calling for three 2,000-kilowatt units. Electric towing engines are 
to run on tracks on side walls of the locks and no ships are to go through locks under their 
own power.! The maximum amount of water diverted for hydro-electric development. 
will be about 7% of the minimum water supply, being the exceas not required for 
lockages, evaporation and seepage. To supply the electric current to operate the 
lock machinery there are to be 16 transformer rooms at Gatun, 8 at Pedro Miguel 
and 12 at Miraflores, afl transforming from 2,200 volts to 220. 

Terminals were actually planned before they were authorised, so that the delay in 
starting work om them was reduced to the minimum. On either side there are to be 
docks 1,000 ft. long and 200 ft. wide (209 on the Atlantic side); piers covered with fire. 
proof steel sheds; fuel oi! storage (80,000 bbls. capacity) and coaling plants (200,000 
tons capacity on Atlantic side and 100,000 on the Pacific side); and dry docks, the one 
now at Cristobal (300 ft, long, 50 ft. wide and 13 it. deep) to be retained on the Atlantic 
side, and two to be built on the Pacific side,—one 1,000 ft. long, 110 ft. wide and 35 ft. 
deep, and the other (auxiliary), 350 ft. long, 71 ft. wide and 13} ft. deep. At Balboa 
on the Pacific side a great naval depot is planned, and to make land and build break- 
waters here much of the spoil from the Culebra cut has been used. 

To make it possible for pilots to keep the course up to turning points concrete 
“ range ” light-houses have been built and trocas cut through brush and timber so 
that these can be sighted. The candle-power of these range lights varies from 2,500 to 
15,000' (at ocean entrances). They will be equipped with electricity where they are 
readily accessible. Compressed acetylene dissolved in acetone will be used for the 
more inaccessible~beacons and towers and for floating buoys. 

Canal fortifications were authorised by act of March 4, rorz, with an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for gun and mortar batteries. Forts at either end of the canal are to be 
fitted each with four 14-in. rifles, six 6-in., guns and twelve r2-in. mortars; and 12 
companies of coast artillery, 1 battery of field artillery, 4 regiments of infantry and 1 
squadron of cavalry are to be stationed here. 

‘There are other items in the administration of the Canal Zone as interesting as the 
engineering features. Under William Crawford Gorgas (b. 1854) of the U.S. Army, 
who was made colonel by special act of Congress for his work in Havana on yellow fever 
(see E. B. xxviii, 911d), and who became (March 4, 1907) 2 member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, as sanitary officer, the part of the Zone actually occupied has been 
cleared of yellow fever and of malaria and made one of the healthiest places in the world. 
In notable contrast with the French * service, which attempted no sewage disposal or 
water supply, and was curative instead of preventive, actually spreading yellow fever 
and malaria by having hospitals with unscreened windows snd patients’ cats set in 
water-jars (to prevent the approach of ants), were the methods of the American army 
doctors, who not merely benefitted by the lessons learned in Havana as to malaria and 
yellow-fever infection from the Anopheles and Stegomyia mosquitoes, but took other 
preventive measures, installing a pipe-borne water supply and a modern sewage system. 
A division of municipal engineering (abolished in August 1908) spent nearly $6,000,000 
on such improvements, about $3,500,000 for work in the Zone proper and $2,250,000 
for sewers and pavements in Panama and Colon. A strict quarantine wes enforced and 
a station built on Culebra Island in Panama Bay at the Pacific entrance. There are 
main hospitals at Colon and Ancon, about 25 minor hospitals ar dispensaries elsewhere, 
and a sanitorium for convalescents on Taboga Island in the Pacific, 10 m. off the coast. 


+ Lock-gates are protected double chains from dat by ramming. 
ree “The French at ety hacia ibner’s, Jam 1014. Some me machanety brought 
over by the French and discarded has been recovered a1 Asmerican engineeco— 


uotably dredges built in Scotland. 
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After yellow fever had been stamped out~there has been no case originating in the Canal 
Zone since December 1905—there wes 8 campaign against malaria in 1906, and thesick- 
rate was cut from 6.83% to #.54% in 1912. Plague, typhoid and dysentery have beetr 
vigilantly combatted by the U.S. Army doctors. The care of the general heaith and 
comfort of the employees has heen minute. There has been a large corps of dentists, 
‘Y.M.C.A.’s have been organised and women’s clubs—the latter by an expert employed 
by the government so thet married women might be willing to stay in the Zone In 
the last fiscal year the average daily sick was 22.91 per 1,000 employees (23.01 in, 1909-105 
24.77 for 1910-11) and the death rate 10.16 (12.34 in preceding yeat), 9.21 (10.01 in 
preceding year) for whites, 5.9 (5.35 preceding year) for whites from the United States, 
10.47 (11.81, in r9xo-11) for blacks. In rgrz nearly 1,000 Isbourers were brought 
from Barbadoes, and the West Indian negro is everywhere in evidence. On June 30, 
1912 the total number of employees was 34,057 (including 5,100 Americans) —the 
maximum being 40,159 in November 1912. 

Up to June 30, 1912, appropriations for the canal were $293,561,469, and by the 
act of August 24, 1912, $28,980,000 was appropriated for the expenses of the year 
1912-13. The estimate for the year 1913-14 is $30,174,432. Of the cost as now esti- 
mated ($375,701,000), about 69% ($259,653,237) was charged to the work up to June 
40, 1912, and of this amouht more than one eighth ($34,183,183) in the last fiscal year. 
Although one of the reasons why a lock canal was recommended was that it would cost 
$100,000,000 Jess than a sea-level canal, the actual cost of the lock cane will be much 
more than the cost of a sea-level canal ($250,000,000) as estimated in January 1906 
(see E. B. xx, 670b). But the slides at the Culebra Cut are considered by many au- 
thorities to show conclusively that a sea-level canal would not have been feasible.* 

An act of August 24, 1912, provides for the opening, maintenance, protection, opera- 
tion, sanitation and government of the canal and the Zone. A governor with a 4 year 
term and a salary of $10,000 a year is to be appointed by the preaident with the consent. 
of the Senate. It was President Taft’s intention to appoint 2s governor Col. George 
Washington Goethals,* chief engineer of the canal since February 1907. As the appoint- 
ment was for 4 years, opposition was threatened in the Senate, where the Democrats 
wished such appointments io be made by the new (Democratic) administration 
although Col. Goethals was suggested for the portfolio of war in President Woodrow 
Wilson’s cabinet. President Taft did not appoint a governor. 

‘The same act authorised the President to frame a system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion for the Zone, and a scheme has been drafted but not put into effect, as Congress 
made no appropriation thercfor. The act ordered the dismissal of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission upon the completion of the Canal. 

Besides, the act exempted from tolls all coastwise vessels but forbade American 
railways to own ships operating in the Canal (after July 1, 1914, unless the time was 
extended by the Interstate Commerce Commission,—to which jurisdiction is given—in 
the case of lines giving beneficial service), prohibited the use of the Canal by ships owned 
by illegal combinations, and admitted to American registry foreign-built ships owned 

1 See Mary G. Hum ‘s, ‘The Family and the Panama Canal,” Scribner's, Sept. 1912, 

1 In the opinion of the chief engineer no slides in 1911-12 were sufficiently serious to have 
interfered with navigation had they occurred while the canal was in use. 

* Goethals was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 29, 1858, studied at the College of the 
City of New York in 1873-76, and graduated at ‘the 15. Military Academy in 788 and 
entered the engineering corps, being teacher of engineering at the Mill cademy until 
1688, He was liewtenant-co! of volunteers and chief of engineers in the Spanish icai 
War and at the close of 1898 returned to the regulars. He graduated at the War College in 
1905 and was promoted to colonel (of engineers} on Decent! SR, For wome time he 
was in charge of engineering construction on the Muscle Shoals Canal on the Tennessee river 
(see E. B. xxvi, 623d). In the Canal Zone he ahowed himself not merely an able engincer 
but a leader of men and an administrator and final judge in the petty and annoying quarrels 
of a strangely mixed population. Most of the more serious problema of caval construction 

qn his administration, although the system of removing spoil was devised by his 
, a civilian, John F. Stevens, chief engineer in 1905-07. Goethala received the 
ny degree of Doctor of Science from Colunibia University ia June 1912. 
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by Americans and engaged only in foreign trade. For the exemption of coast-wise 
vessels in its international bearings see under Part I, section i. 

On November 14, 1912 the President promulgated a schedule of tolls: (1) $1.20 
per net vessel-ton, each 100 cu. ft. of actual earning capacity, bn merchant vessels with 
passengers or cargo; (2) 40% less on merchant vessels in beilast; (3) 50 cents per dis- 
placement ton on paval vessels; but (4) the same rate as (x), for transports, colliers, 
hospital ships and supply ships, These tolls were based on the estimates of Emory 
Richard Johnson (b. 1864; professor of transportation and commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania since 1896 and a member of the Cana] Commission since 1899); and they 
are what the estimated traffic might be expected to bear rather than intended to make 
the canal a financial success to the government. 

Bibliography.—See the last annual report of the Canal Commission; Farnham Bishop, 
Ponama, Past and Present (1913) ; articles in Scientsfic American, November 9, yan: World's 
Work, August 1912; Hingincering Mogasine, December 1912; C. P. Markham, ‘The Making 
of the Panama Canal” in Blaci , August 1 joseph Pennell's Pictures of the Panama 
Cana} (Philadelphia, 1912); and articles on sanitation in Scrébner's, September 1912, by J. 
B. Bishop, secretary of the Canal Commission, and in Survey (New York), October 5, 1912, 
by James T. Bowles, physiologist to the Commission. 
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Population. —No general census bas been taken since 1903, when the total was 
7,635,426 (see E.B. xxi, 395d). In xgx0 the population of Manila was 234,409 (in 
1903, 219,928), including 211,859 Filipinos, 14,093 Chinese, 4,174 Americans, 2,364 
Spaniards and 644 other Europeans. 
ture.—In December 1911 an Act was passed creating a sugar-testing laboratory it 
0 be uader the supervision of a sugar chemist wit establishes standard sampley of 
igar. An irrigation code was in February 1912, when an irrigation council 
was created. The chief of the bureau of insular affairs recommended in 1912 legislation to 
increase from 16 to 50 hectares the maximum land that may be sold to individuals or that 
may be taken as a homestead. In 1911 and 1912 a shortage in rice and in 1912 a plague of 
locusts, especially in the southern islands, caused great distress; and legislative remedies were. 


attem: . 

Communications and Commerce.—-Railway construction is being pushed rapidly forward, 
and in July 1912 1,034.9 km. were completed. The Manila Rai Co. in the istand of 
Luzon in 1912 had 704.7 km. in operation on its northern and southern lines, and 602 
under construction or projected; and the Philippine Railway Co. finished its line on the island 
of Panay from Iloilo to Capis (110 km,) in 1910, and its Cebu line (96 km.) in 1911; in 1912 
its track was 251 km. Great advance has been made in the improvement of existing 
roads, and there are now about a thousand miles of first-class highways throughout all the 

rovinces, The Philippine Commission made special appropriation for the pale of roads, 
Eedees mod train damaged by the severe typhoons of 1911, In 1912 the North German 
Lloyd Co. established a monthly service between Manila and European, . Zamboanga 
harbour, Mindanao, is to be improved at a cost of $400,000... An act of Congress of March 4, 
1931 appropriated more than $1,500,000 for batteries and defences, especially at Manila 
Soprepelidon were tade ty Conon for wictese tgegreph tatallation in parts of the 
appropriation were congress, for installation in parts of ¢! 
iddnds inhabited by Moros and other non-Christian tribes. 

For the fiscal year 1912 both imports and exports were greeter than ever before. The 
gain in exports during the year was 25 %, from $39,778,629 to $50,319,836; and imports in- 
creased in value from $49,833,722 to 540,980. principall in rice, to meet famine condi- 
tions resulting from a severe drought. exports about 40° ye want to the United States, and 
about the same amount to France, the Unit iom and Spain. ‘The increase was 

incipally due to larger exports of copra, sugar and cigars. Philippine copra is now an 
wanes bela wore $16,914:749 (reer $16,265,800); aod alonat $ojGouscoo wrth of ths was 

mp, bein 16,5144749 1p, $16,283,510); about $9,600,000 is wan 
seat’? France, mosth Srey tant one-fourth as pouch went to the United States. 
The export of hemp decreased since 1910. r increased in value to $10,400,575, 
about six-sevenths going to the United States, Unmanufactured tobacco exported was 
valued at $1,874,69i, and manufactured at $2,720,501 (about 50% more than in 1931). 
Minor s are hats, which go to France and the United States, maguey fibre, and mother~ 
oftpearl Of the total imports about three-eighths was from the United States; second 

3 The rate in effect January 1, 1913, for the Suez Canal. 

* See E, B, xxi, 392 of seg. 
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were.the French East Indies 575,741.) There was an increase in imported fosdetuffs 
eee ere ee i oper) i eereatenies Larger imports of raw cotton 
nod yarn show that the textile industry is developing. 

Governmeni.—A summer capital has bedn established at Baguio, capital of Benguet 
province, in the mountains 120 m, N. of Manila, There the governor-general and 
other officials reside from the xst af March until the zst of July. A new city is building. 
The mayor and city council are appointees of the governor-general with the consent 
of the Philippine Commission. By the act of Congress of February 15, 1911 the term 
of delegates to the Philippine assembly was made four years, and in accordance with 
this act the.first Tuesday of June was chosen as election day. 

In December 3910 a parcels post system was established between the Philippines and 
Hong Kong, and in October 1912 an inter-island post system. . 

Tn January 1911 capital punishment was al The regular session and a 5 
session in Itt refused to pass aj »priation bills and other adrainistration measures. ere 
was a second regular session in November, December and january 1912 and a special session 
fn February 1912. The legislature Limited the power of the Governor-General to deport 
and expel by requiring previous investigation with a hearing at which the suspect 
must be represented by counsel and witnesses. Act of January 20, 1912 liable to 
fine of 200 pesos, imprisonment for 6 months, or both, any one receiving an advance for per- 
sonal service under contract and f. form the service. Provincial boards were 
authorised to pay regular wages tou disabled for go days or less. Dur- 
ing the rice famine the Governor-General was authorised to arrange for the sale of foodstuffs 
at reasonable prices through provincial and municipal governments and for this purpose to 
buy 15,000 tons of rice. e legislature appropriated 12,000 pesos for the purchase of fe 
plant seeds for distribution, It voted 5,000 pesos to purchase and preserve the birthplace 
of José Rizal in Calamba, La ina; and 25,000 pesos to provide the public schools with 
copies of a biography of Rizal. It passed an elaborate warehouse receipt law, and revised a 
part of the corporation law providing for fees for filing articles of corporation, For the in- 
vention of a dutuble, fireproof, waterproof roofing material, a substitute for nipa, a prize of 
15,000 pesos was offered; a technical is to deal with it. 

Finonce.—During the fiscal year ending June 3°, Igtz the revenues were 120,754,016 
pesos, andéhe disbursements 124,25; ger pesos; and the balance at the end of the was 
26,414,214 pesos, at the beginning of year 31,935,586. In May 1912 Governor W. Cam- 
eron Forbes announced that the income was sufficient to meet all expenditures includiny 
public improvements; and in 7 uly President Taft informed Congress that the islands ha 
not been a charge against the United States Treasury and that on all items there was a balance 
in their favour except for increased expenditures for army and navy. A system of rural 
credits was introduced in grr, the government making loans at 6% on agricultural property 
and guaranteeing 4% to a French syndicate’s agricultural bank with a capital of $10,000,000. 
In December 1911 the application of several banking laws was extended to Moro and other 
non-Christian territory by the Commission. During the fiscal year 1912 deposits in postal 
savings banks increased from 2,099,474 pesos to 2,388,986. On ber 8, Sort, the legis- 
lature authorised the release from the gold standard fund of 1,698,514 pesos, which was thus 
available for public works. The chiet of the bureau of insular affairs in his report for 1912 
recommends legislation to increase the limit of the bonded debt for improvements and to 
pelt the investment or deposit on proper security of 60% of the silver certificate reserve. 

¢ Territorial bonded debt in 1912 (including $4,000,000 municipal bonds of Manila and 
$125,000 of Cebu) was $16,125,000. The last legislature failed to pass an appropriation 
tieagure; in such circumstances current aj ations are extended. i 
and Penal Insttuttons.—The total number of prisoners on the islands in 1912 
was 6,910, of which one-half were in the Bilibid prison and at the lwahig Penal Colony, e 
Jatter has been a remarkable success as an exemple of advanced penology. The reservation 
is 468,710,673 oq. metres in extent of which 448 hectares are under cultivation, growing up- 
‘Yaad rice. saw-mill and brick-Kiln are in full tion. The Culion leper colony in 1912 
had 2,615 inmates, largely from Cebu. ‘The sanitary work of the government has been ex- 
eellent. For the year 19f2 thé death rate of government employees was only 5.65 
per thousind (8.46 for Americans; 4.44 for Filipinos). Deaths frorh beri-ber! st: ‘wher- 
ever and! whenever unpoli fice was used, and it is proposed to use undermilled rice in 
government institytions. In spite of constant war on rats, the bubonic plague reappeared 
in Manila in 192%. - Ia the Manila district where the annual deaths from sthall pox 
formerly 6,000, no death from this cause was reported in 1911 and there were few cases in 
1912. A sewage system! and a good water su were installed in 1911, but there was a 
attious shortage in 1913. Experiments have made at Manila in sterilising drinking 
‘water with ultra-violet rays. ' The improvement of health cofditions elsewhere 1s scarcely 

1 The courts have enjoined the bureau of health from compelling private owners to con- 

nect with the apwer system. 
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less marked. A hospital with 30 beds has been opened at Bontoc; @ semporary hoe ital is 
in operation at ‘Butuan; ‘and there has been some succéss in attempts to vaccinate the wild 
tribes. Provincial health funds were created and municipalities weré authorieed to consoli- 
date to form sanitary divisions. In 1912 a committee was appointed to study the causes of 
the high infant mortality. The ture of 1912 voted R100 pesos to the Philippine 
Islands Anti-Tuberculosia Society and 12,000 pesos to La Gota de Leche ("The Drop of 
Milk,” a babies’ charity) for the protection of infants. In 1912 there were 44 pupils ina 
school for the deaf and blind in Manila. 
ion.—The total enrollment for the schoot year 1911-12 was 529,655 (about 13% 

Jess than in the preceding year) and the average attentlance was $29,074 Irearly 89 fee tan 
in the preceding Firat but the ratio of atte to enrollment was higher). The decrease 
in enrollment is due to financial reasons, the large expenditures for permanent achool build- 
ings, the heavy expense of industrial training, on which so tnuch stress is being laid, and the 
increase in salaries, almost 10% during the year to insular Filipino teachers. There were 
3b high, 283 intermediate and 4.964 primary schools, with 6 ‘American and 7,606 Filipino 
teachers. Considerable stress is now laid on industrial instruction, especially hat-malking, 
weaving, carpentry, embroidery, lace making! and agriculture; and in 1912 the administration 
urged the passage of a law for industrial education of adults, Athletic sports are aleo reecfv- 
ing more attention. In 1912 the legislature an act for the establishment of a echool 
of Household Industries for women in the city of Manila, and ay priated for it 100,000 
pesos, The University of the Philippines was organised in its definite form during 1910-11, 
and the following colleges are now in operation; Liberal Arts, Medicine and Surgery, Agri- 
culture, Veterinary Science, Law, Engineering, and Fine Arts. ‘The annual appropriation 
for the University for 1913 was 575,000 pesos. In August tote the total registration in the 
various departments was 1,400. Of the high school graduates in 1911 uz entered the 
university, an unusually high ratio. Thejfirst president of the University, Murray Bartlett, 
took office on June 1, 1911, and was inaugurated December 20, 1911. | By an Act of panuary 
12, 1912, 20 government fellowships for foreign study were established; 5 are to be filled 
from ‘the teaching staff of the University of the Philippines. An Act of 
created 70 scholarships (at least one for each province or sub-province) in the government. 
forest school at Los Banos, La Laguna; and one of January 27, 1gl2 ‘voted 7,000 pesos to 
maintain 20 government acholarships in the College of Veterinary Science of the University 
of the Philippines. The provinces and sub-provinces were authorised to grant allowances 
to students in the University or in other government schools. Private schools are being 
standardised by the department of education. Maay changes are being made in the equip- 
ment of Catholic institutions of learning: the Jesuit Ateneo, the Dominican University of 
S. Tomas, and the Liceo are plaguing new buildings in the suburbs of Manila; in 1912 work 
was begun on new buildings for Santa Scolastica convent at Singalona and a new plant was 
comy for the Catholic college at Jaro (Iloilo). English is rapidly becoming the language 
of the people, being increasingly used even in non-government schools, and on January 1, 
1913, it became the official language of the courts. The total appropriation for schools in 
1912 was 3,610,000 pesos and the expenditure, 3,603,685 (2,612,091 for salaries). 

History.—The Secretary of War after five weeks in the islands reported to the 
President on November 23, 1910, that the people were unprepared for self-government 
and that the better if not larger class did not desire it, These were the President’s 
views, which he repeated in an address in January r911 before the Society of the Carabao 
—army and navy officers who have seen service in the Philippines,—and those of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in his annual report for 1912, In the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Democratic) a bill was introduced March 20, 1912 (by William A. Jones, 
Virginia) providing for the qualified independence of the islands on July 4, r9%3 and 
their complete independence in 1921; and the Democratic party, which came into power 
in 1913, is pledged by its platform to “‘an immediate declaration of the nation’s purpose 
to recognise the independence of the Philippine Islands as soon as 4 stable government 
can be established.” The natives and the Americans who are in favour of independence 
accuse the government and especially commissioner Dean Worcester of exaggerating 
the number and the lack of civilisation of the non-Christian tribes, and of using this 
as an argument against the ability of the Filipinos to govern themselves. They say, 
besides, that land-grant limits are so small as to discourage the investment of capital; 
that the limits on free-exportation to the United States of sugar and tobacoo—dictated 
by the American sugar and tobacco trusts—threaten these industries in the islands; 
and that the freedom from export duty on hemp, being only on hemp coming directly 
to the United States and consumed there, is actually a tax on the Filipino hemp growers 

2 The Belgian sisters teach lace making in their achools in Manila, Tagudia and Bontoc. 
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it the interest of the American “ Harvester Trust,” which has agents in the Philippines 
and which by the nature of the case is practically the only exporter in a position to 
secure a refund of export taxes by proving American consumption. Early members 
of the Commission pointed out the injustice of “giving these duties to manufacturers 
if hemp products in the United States.” In rorx nine resolutions (one by McCall of 
Massachusetts; the others by Democrats), and in 1912 one (by W. A. Jones, author 
of the Independence measure), were introduced in the U.S. House of Representatives 
for neutralisation of the islands. An act of Congress of March 23, 19x2 gives local 
citizenship to all who were Spanish subjects in 1899 and to their children and allows 
the Philippine legislature to provide for others becoming citizens. A protest of the 
Philippine Assembly against the sale of friars’ lands to corporations brought up 
this matter in Congress, where the Committee on Insular Affairs exonerated the 
Philippine government, In 1911 the Commission prohibited slavery, peonage and 
the sale of human beings in certain non-Christian territory; and an effort was made 
to secure the passage of a similar act by the legislature applying to all the islands. 

In Mindanao there was sharp fighting in the autumn and winter of 191s, and about 
40 Moros were killed in December. In Jolo, about 600 Moros were hemmed in and 
forced to surrender during the same winter. In the Basilan islands an American ensign 
was killed and several sailors were wounded in September. Otay, an outlaw chief 
of Samar, was killed by the constabulary in October. In 1912 there was a clash with 
jadrones on January 14 near Siet Lake, Jolo, in which 20 Moros were killed; and at the 
very end of the year and early in 1913 there was more fighting with Moros. 

Taal volcano in southwestern Luzon was in explosive eruption January 27 to Febru. 
ary 8, 1911, This outbreak, probably the most severe which has occurred in the island 
in historic times, was at its height on January 30, when an area of 230 sq. km. (nearly 
twice that devasted by Mt. Pelée) was laid waste. The mud-coated area was 1,940 sq. 
km. and the loss of life was estimated at 1,300. Earthquakes of a mild type accompanied 
the eruption. This was the first great outbreak of Taal since 1754. In February 1912 
the legislature appropriated money for a seismological station near Bombon Lake to 
study the volcano and give warnings of eruptions, and for a launch to be used for 
rescue work. In July 1911 rain fell for nearly a fortnight, and in Luzon about 
$r,500,000 worth of property was damaged. On October 16, 1912, a typhoon did 
damage estimated at $25,000,000 and caused the loss of a thousand lives. 

The Philippine Commission in 192 was composed of: W. Cameron Forbes, governor- 
general; Newton W. Gilbert (public instruction; acting governor in 1912); Dean C. 
Worcester (interior); Charles B. Elliott (commerce and police); Gregorio Araneta 
(finance and justice); Frank A. Branagan; Rafael Paima; José R. de Luzuriaga; and 
Juan ‘Sumulong. 






eraphy. James Henderson Blount (meer U.S. Volunteers in Philippines, 1899- 
igor ape U.S. District Judge there, 1 Ty: por 05), The American Occus of the Philipines, 
1898-1912 (New Yor igi. llcox, Head-Hunters of Northern Luson (Kansas City, 

Missouri, 1912); D.C. Worcester, Piyead Hunters of Northern Luzon” in National Geographi- 
cal Magazine, Volume 23, pages 833-930 (1912); Eleanor F. Egan, The Phili ines (8 ew 
York, ine pertionias rerert of ¢ log er the intedior i in the 1912 rpc ot the: oermraton 
contains interesting mat wit linstrations, in totl natives iugao, 
their remarkable ne -terraces, etc., and about road-buil dio im Buk 7 Pappene 


Journal of Science is an important moe merely fore for local or Eastern reatthe and 
the Bureau of Science is printing E. D. Merle Flore of i Manila. 
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Population (x910) 3,118,012, about one-sixth more than in 1899. The principal 
towns or municipal districts* in 1900 were: San Juan (48,716); Ponce (city, 35,027); 
Yauco (31,504); Caguas (27,160); Humaca6 (46,678); San German (22,143); Aguadilla 
(21,419); Fajardo (21, 135); Cayey (17,711); Guayama (17,379); Mayaguez (16,591); 
Aibonito (10,803); and Aretibo (city, 0,612; district 42,429). 

1See £. B. a at 124 ef seq. 

1 Except where otherwise noted the population is for municipal districts. 
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Industries and Commerce.—F or the fiscal year 1912 the total exparts wefe valued at $49,- 
poss (an increase of $9,787,046 over the previous year); in 1901 the value was $8,583,967. 
Imports in 1912 amounted to $42,926,473 (an increase of $4,137,476 in the year), and in 1901 
at $8,918,136. The total trade was one-sixth greater in 1912 then in 191t. Of the 1912 
trade 87% was with continental United States, which established free trade with the island 
in rgor. In. 1912 the island ranked Izth as a purchaser of American grote. . Sugar beads 
the fist of exports and the 1912 shipment aggregated 367,145 tons (valued at $51,544,063) 
or 3% of the total export sales. The quantity was the largest ever shipped from the island, 
being five times as much asin 1901. To) valued at about $7,500,000, holds second place 
on the export list, and coffee is third with 40,146,365 Ibs. (95,75491 more than thrice the 
amount exported in 1901. More coffee is now sent to the United States, where it was 
long practically unknown. The 1912 crop was the ever grown on the island. Fruit ex- 
d in 1g0T amounted to $109,801 and in i912 to 2.377.762 the principal increase being 
in the shipments of oranges, pineapples and fruit. The coco-nut industry is extensive 
and profitable, and the shipments were valued at $308,883. 

‘Fhe chief imports in T912 were cotton goods valued at $5,132,693, manufactures of iron 
and steel, $4,977,146, the largest item being sugar-mill machinery; nice, $3,866,986; bread- 
stuffs, $2,392,863; preserved meats and dairy products, $3,564,137; leather manufactures, 
$1,266,132. About three-quarters of the trade goes through San Juan, < ‘ 

e trend of culture in the island is toward more intensive methods. Machinery is 
being substituted for hand labour to a considerable extent; planters are studying the econo- 
mics of fertilisation; tile drainage is employed in wet lands, and an irrigation scl which 
will insure the Gelivery of 4 acre-feet of water per annum for 35,000 acres of dry landg in the 
south was three-fourths completed in 1912. The Sugar Producers Association has estab- 
lished an experiment station fopened in 2912) at Rio Piedras, near San Juan, which is sup- 
ported by a tonnage tax on the industry. Here experiments with fertilisers, lime, different 
distances of planting, and the study of insect pests are carried on. There is a government 
agricultural station at Mayaguez. first annual Insular Fair was held at San Juan, in 1911. 

‘In 909 the’ first census of manufactures was taken. There were 939 manufactories, 
emplo: ing 15,582 ‘wage-eatners, with a capital of $25,544,000 and a. fuct value of $36,750,- 
00, of which $15,271,000 was "added ‘by manufacture. More than half the total value, 
$20,569,000, was that of sugar and molasses. Dependent on this industry ie the distillation 
of liquors, $1,117,000. Other manufactures were tobacco, $6,060,000; coffee, cleaning and 
pols ‘ing, $5,053,000 (only $289,000added by manufacture). The four large cities of the ialand 

ad manufactured products as follows: San Juan, 33,243,000; Ponce, $2,400,000; Mayaguez, 
$2,256,000; and Caguas, $124,000. The manufacture of cigars is rapidly increasing; the out+ 
put in 1912 was 281,000,000, being 14 times as it as in 1901, 

Transportation ond Public Werks.—The “Pane seatnaip lines are: New York and 
Porto Rico S. S. Co, (of the American, Gulf and West Indies teamabip lines) with a new 
passenger steamer “‘ Brazos"’ on the service since November 1912, in addition to three other 
passenger boats (and four freighters) one each week from New York, gtopping et San Juan 
and (except the Brazos") at Ponce and Mayagues, and three boats making weekly trips from 
New Orleans and one from Galveston and Port Arthur; and the Red D line with weekly sail- 
ings from New York to San Juan and Maya; 4 peeamers). The A. H, But! Steamshiy 
Company has eight freighters making fortnightly sailings between New York and the island. 
On the island there has been no new railway construction in the last two years. Wagon 
and automobile roads are being built and im and there are motor bus lines on the 
military road between San Juan and Ponce. From Ponce there is a good road to Guayama. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 67 km. of matadamised roads were completed, 
making 1,069 km. now maintained. Public works of different sorts in 33 manicipalities were 
in course of construction in 1912. The Federal government dredged the San Juan harbour 
during the year and the Porto Rican ture created a San Juan harbour commission for 
the permanent improvement of the city’s water-front. 


Legislation, —The 1911 legislature was in session from January 9 to March 9, rozt. 
It gave the Executive Council the powers of a public service commission. In 1912 the 
regular session began January 8, but as all business was not completed within the 6o- 
day limit a special session was called and the final adjournment was March 14. An act 
was paased providing that one out of the five members elected biennially from each 
of the seven districts shall be returned from the minority party. No party may name 
more than four candidates, and the minority candidate of each party who receives 
the largest number of votes is elected. Delegates must be residents or tax payers in 
the district from which they are chosen. Laws wert passed promoting the secrecy 
of the ballot and requiring 2 new registration of electors. Another important act tock 
all matters of sanitation out of the hands of the municipalities and put them under 
the control of the Territory, through @ non-partisan sanitation service,—even street 
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cleaning being done by the Territoriat government. A buteau of labour was established, 
Other acts contro! the operation of public service corporations, affect the protection 
and promotion of industry and commerce, and facilitate the administration of justice. 
Two new municipal governments were established: Hormigueros, from a part of Maya- 
quez; and Guaynabo, from 4 wards in Rio Piedras and 6 wards in Bayamon. 
Education.—The school ertrotiment in 1912 was 160,657 (10% more than in 1911, and § 6 
times as much as in the firet year of American administration). The total number of school 
buildings was 1,168. The wight s schools made the most noteworthy progress, and the attend» 
ance in 1911 was 75 % greater than in 1970, the ® enrolment nt bing 1538 138. Of the pupils 40% 
were adults, Instruction in agriculture, manual ing, plain sewing and other 
practical subjects as well as hygiene, culture, anal d military training has been added 
to the courses of many schools, Puy mn both E1 mgtish, the medium of 





in graded school 
instruction since 1 and Spanish, ‘There are soa bath ing a Juan, Ponce and 
Mayaguez. The University of Porto Rico at Rio pod ad 1,019 students, and the depart- 
ment of liberal arts was established in 1910-11, making three departments now in operation. 
The Insular Library at San Juan, created 1903, contains over 15,000 volumes. 
‘Finance.—The treasury recep ic i ‘one-tenth during the fiscal year 1911-12, and 
amounted in all to $7, 316,36 16I a: ite of increased expenditures the available cash balance 
increased from $1, 214,000 at the began ng oe the ene to $1, 55 at the close {June 30, 
Tord). “The tax on alcohol had bees raised 2 cente per litre oa feet, torn. The assessed 
property value, based on a careful revision, was $178275; ‘000,—more than twice as much as 
in 1g0§. The total net bonded indebtedness in 1912 was $4,139, 760, Bonds for municipal 
improvements are to be issued. 
Charitable and Penat Insistutions.—These consist of the insane asylum with #4 patients 
te ght; onnethe asylum for the blind with an average of 75 inmates for the year; the e leer colony 
bras Island with 25 patients; the pe et ity school with 152 inmates, and the boys’ 
charity school with 250 inmates. penal institutions 8,032 prisoners were confined 
during the reat, There are about Ls dispensaries and and Seid hospitals, i in which sine 1904 a 
paign been carried on against the hookworm Plague (Uncinarsasss), which was 
fnerduced with slavery from Africa in the rh century: early one-third of the population 


reated. Cures are estimated at ‘The improvement in the general health of 
the native workman is marked, and this ie fu change of diet. In June 1912 
the bubonic plague appeared, coming sparen An Trini x careful quarantine was 
instituted, fas ‘surgeons were hurried to the i oy 27); and only 5 adc cases were 
reported after aye In tgtt-12 Major Robert E .E. Noble, cata in charge of mosquito 
extermination in Canal Zone, was in Porto Rico superintending similar work there, and 
San Juan and its suburbs were largely freed from mosquitoes. 

History,—There is a fast growing sentiment in favour of an elective senate in place 
of the executive council appointed by the President of the United States and consisting 
of five Porto Ricans and of six Americans, each of the latter being head of an administra- 
tive department—-so that administrative and legislative functions are here combined, 
Admission to American citizenship with full self-government is the demand of a large 
political party, and on January 17, 1912 the house of delegates voted against American 
citizenship, except with full self-government. The passage (March rs, 1912) by the Fed- 
eral House of Representatives of a bill for the admission to the United States of sugar 
from any source duty free (which did not become a law) aroused much uneasiness in 
the island. In February torr the five native members of the council protested against 
the removal of restrictions upon land-holdings by corporations, suspecting a move to 
strengthen the “sugar trust.” The Unionists in November 1911 defeated the Re- 
publicans, electing all members of the house of delegates. 

In April rg1z there was a cigar makers’ strike near San Juan, and the men “out” 
refused to make any terms until the liberation from custody of a score of anarchists who 
were artested for complicity in the assassination of 2 foreman. 

The governor since Navember 7, 1909, has been George Radcliffe Colton (b. 1865), 
who served in 1899-1905 in the Philippine Customs, was then in charge of the Dominican 
Customs receivership, and in 1907-09 was insular collectar of customs in the Philippines. 
‘The executive council includes; M. Drew Carrel, secretary; Allan H. Richardson, treas- 
urer; J. W. Bonner, auditor; Wolcott H. Pitkin, Jr., attorney-general; Edward M. 
Nainter, commissioner of education; Jobn A. Wilson, commissioner of interior; and 
five native members, José C. Barbosa, Luis Sanchez Morales, Martin Travieso, Jr, 
Rafael del Valle and Juan Vias Ochoteco, 





SECTION III. FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Note.—For conventence, the following accounts are given in the alphabetical order 
of the headings. Dependencies are dealt with under their sovereign country, For 
Greece, Bulgaria, Servia and Rumania, see under “Greece and the Balkan States.” 
For Hungary see “ Austria-Hongary.” For the various “ Latin Republics ” of South 
and Central America (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, etc. together with Mexico, etc. and 
Cuba, etc.) see that general heading. 

: ABYSSINIA * 

The outstanding feature in the history of Abyssinia in 1909-12—the only remaining 
independent native state in the whole of Africa, for Liberia, if independent, can hardly 
be regarded as a ‘“ native ” state—is that despite the incapacity of the Emperor Menelek 
(E. B, xviii, 128), owing to an incurable malady, to take any part in state affairs, the 
country has not fallen into 2 condition of anarchy. Toward the end of roro the 
Empress Taitu, who had controlled the council of regency, was deposed, as the result of 
a palace revolution, and all the chiefs of Shoa, the hereditary dominion of Menelek, took 
oaths of fidelity to Lij Yasu, the grandson of the negis. Ras Tessama, the regent, died 
in April r911, when Lij Yasu, then about 16 years old, took control ef theadministration, 
The authority of the central government continued, with a few exceptions, to be en- 
forced in the most distant provinces. Friendly relations heve been maintained with all 
the neighbouring powers, and during 1911 the boundary separating Abyssinian and 
Italian Somaliland was delimited from Dolo to the Webi Shebeli. 

Lack of easy means of communication hindered, cA development of trade, and the 

commercial resources of Abyssinia are as yet scarcely tapped. The continuation of the 
fiat railway (E. B. i, 95a) from Dire Dawa to Adis ‘Ababa the capital) made slow progress, 

it the line reached +! fawash river in 1912. Jibuti remained the chief avenue of trade, 

with Massawa next in im nce, while Gambela, the new trade centre for Western Abys- 
sinia, has in a short period become a thri town. Gambela is 32 port ¢ on the river Baro, 
one of the chief headstreams of the Sobat, and lies 60 m. E. of the Su ssinian frontier. 
It is an enclave leased to the Sudan government in 1907., From June to November, when 
the Sobat is in flood, a monthly steamer service is paintainel between Gambela and Khar- 
tum, 589 Te distant. The trade Apyeet, for Ganitela vere. i & 43000 in 1910, £E 65,000 2 
I9IT as 000 in 1932, mais ‘export of coffee (for consumption in the 
Shan) and pone vit transit % Europe. trope. With the rise of Gambela, the town of of Gore, 

65 m. £. of Gambela, became the chief market of Western Abyssinia, controlling the rich 
provinces of of Jimma, ¥ Wal a and Kaffa, In r912 a branch of the Bank of Abyssinia was 
opened at Gore. trade, estimated in 1 t_ £1,000,000, had febeeey by 1910 
to over £2,000,0 ¥ meat gO % of this is a riba Hides and skins, coffee, rubl 
and wax are the chief exporss; cotton goods the principal im rts. 

See the Consular reports iaawed by the Foreiga Office, London, on Abyssinia, Harrar and 
Gambela; Capt, Stigand, To Abyssemsa through an Unknown Lond (London, 1910); Major 
C. W. Gwyna “A Journey in S. Abyssinia” with excellent map) in Geog. Jni, Auy 3913s 














G. Montandon, “ “ AsJourney in S. W. Abyssi: Geog. Jn}, Oct. 1912, For N. Abyssi 
consult the Bolletino Soc. Geografia Italanc. FR Cu) 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY? 


I. Econouic Progress 
The total population of the Monarchy in 1910 was $1,352,429, Its component 
parts, Austria, Hungary, and Bosnia-Herzegovina (annexed in 1908), are separately 
dealt with delow; but it is necessary to deal first with the progress of finance, and defence, 
and trade, which Tepresent the common affsirs of the Monarchy under the political 
Ausgleick of 1867 and the commercial agreement last renewed in 1907, 


The Whole Monarchy. 


fee he anne Hatter Monarchy were complicated "eependlre as the 

annexation josnia an luring 1908-10. net iture during 

these thiee years amounted t0 £76,670,779 (42a,a40,7304n 1908; £a6j938,05 in 3909, 
‘See H. B. i, 82 of seg. *See E. B. ili, 2 of seg, 
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£28,111,544 in 1910), of which over 30 per cent represented extraordinary military and 
naval expenditure. Large sums were required to cover the cost of the annexation, and 
the budget of 1911 provided for a further increase of expenditure on armaments. The 
estimates of expenditure for 1911 and 1912 were: (1911) £22,533,000, (1912) £24,000,000, 
As in ort the net revenue from the cystoms amounted to £7,153,000, £1 5,380,000 had to 
be raised by the proportional contributions, which, according to the agreement of 1907, 
were 63.6 per cent for Austria and 34.6 per cent for Hungary. The principal items of 
expenditure were: Army (1911) £16,510,000, (1912) £17,100,000; Wavy (xot1) £5,136,- 
000, (1912) £6,220,000; Foreign Minisiry (1911 and 1912) £680,000, 

Debt.—At the end of 1910 the common debt amounted to £216,661,843. The annual 
charge amounted to £8,755,788, of which Hungary contributed {2,525,805. 

Army.—The new army bill, which met with strenuous opposition both in the Austrian 
and the Hungarian parliament, became law in July 1912. By its provisions the annual 
contingent for the common army was increased from 103,100 to 159,500 men, of which 
Austria would provide 91,313 and Hungary 68,187 men. ‘The term of active service 
was reduced from 3 to 2 years except for cavalry and horse artillery, so that of the 
yearly recruits 134,500 would be enrolled for two years, 19,000 for three years, and 
6000, who would serve in the navy, for four years. The peace strength of the common 
army therefore was raised from 295,000 men {in 1911) to 350,000, and the war strength 
from 900,000 to 1,500,000 men. The yearly contingents for the Austrian Landwehr 
and for the Hungarian Honvéd were also increased, and the latter thoroughly reorgan- 
ized. In rorz the Austrian Landwehr numbered 43,178 men and 4877 officers and staff, 
and the Hungarian Honvéd 28,443 men and 4327 officers and staff. These changes 
were calculated to raise the number of recruits for the whole army from 135,750 to 212,- 
goo men, or an annual increase of 76,930. The duration of this act is for 12 years, and 
the additional cost of the army during that period was calculated at £35,625,000, The 
non-recurring expenditure to introduce these changes amounted to £3,125,000, of which 
Austria would contribute £2,000,000 and Hungary {1,125,000, and the permanent 
expenditure was raised by £3,100,000 yearly. Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, was to 
be strongly fortified. In October 1912 the Minister of War asked for an extraordinary 
credit of £10,000,000 for war material and the rearmament of the artillery. 

Navy.—In 1911 a new shipbuilding programme was adopted, which included the 
building of 4 ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” of about 20,000 tons displacement each (to be ready at 
the end of 1914); 3 cruisers of about 3500 tons; 6 torpedo destroyers of about 800 tons; 
12 torpedo boats, and 6 submarines. The cost was estimated at {£13,016,666, to be 
spread in instalments over the six years 1911-16. The instalment spent in 1911 was 
£2,291,667, and that in 1912 was £2,800,000. 

At the end of 1912 the effective navy consisted of 1 “ Dreadnought;”” 12 battleships, 
of which the three newest have a displacement of x4,268 tons each; 3 armoured cruisers; 
6 cruisers; 7 torpedo gunboats; 12 destroyers; 69 torpedo boats; and 7 submarines, In 
the autumin of 1912 the Admiralty obtained an additional credit in order to replace 
the three oldest battleships, laid down in 1893, by three “ Dreadnoughts ” (to be 
ready for use in 1915), and for the immediate building of three fast destroyers. This 
was an addition to the programme adopted in rozz, and the naval estimates for 1913 
showed a further increase. The active personnel amounted to 17,500 men, and it was 
intended to bring up the non-commissioned rank to a total of 20,000 within a year. A 
new fortified naval base is being prepared at Selenico, on the Dalmatian coast. 

Trade.—The outstanding feature of the foreign trade has been the growing excess 
of imports over exports. This so-called “ unfavourable balance of trade ” which began 
in 1907 had grown steadily until in rgr1 it amounted to over £32,000,000. Austro-Hun- 
garian economists have come to consider this state of affairs as a normal condition of 
the existing economic development of the country, which is going through the transition 
from a mainly agricultural to an industrial state. Elsewhere the excess of imports 
is mainly due to the large importation of foodstuffs and raw materials, while the export 
of manufactured goods grows faster than the imports of similar character from abroad. 
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In Austria-Hungary, however, the imports of manufactured goods grow faster than the 
exports, and this is considered an unhealthy sign in its industrial development. Causes 
considered as contributing to this state of affairs are: the increase of population, the 
desire for better food, and the increasing number of people who abandon agricultural 
work, so that the exports of agricultural produce have decreased enormously. Thus the 
huge excess of imports in 1911 was partly due to a larger importation of raw cotton, but 
also to an increased importation of agricultural produce. Another cause in the opinion 
of many economists has been the policy inaugurated by the tariff of 1906, which greatly 
increased the duties on foodstuffs. This had not the anticipated effect of stimulating 
the agricultural productivity of the country so as to enable it to feed its own population, 
but its effect is felt in the extremely high price of foodstufis. This has increased the 
cost of production.and handicapped the manufacturers in competing in foreign markets, 
while neighbouring agricultural countries have retaliated against the heavy duties on 
their products by imposing high duties on imports from Austria-Hungary. 

‘The imports were valued in 1910 at £118,800,000, and in 1911 at £132,900,000; exports 
(1910) £100,700,000, (1911) £100,200,00; showing excess of imports (1910) {£18,100,000, 
(agit) £32,700,000. They are classified in Table A. 


Table A. Imports and Exports, 1910, 1911, classified. 


Imports Exports 
Articles (in mitlions of £) (in milfions of £) 
Ig!0 1gIr 1910 1911 
Raw materials : 659 763 36 4 34.1 
Semi-manufactured . . 198 201 18. 19.2 
Manufactured goods” 33 36 5 463 469 
Total . . . we 118.38 132.9 100 7 100 2 


‘The value of the trade with principal countries (exclusive of bullion and specie) in 1911 
was as follows: Imports from Germany £52,617,000; U.S. A. £12,070,000; United King- 
dom {£9,560,000; India {5,186 .0001 Russia {£8,680,000. Exports to Germany £40,000,000; 
Maly, 5 2605000; United Kingdom {9,011,000; Turkey £5,230,000; Rumania ‘£5,165,000. 

he values of chief imports in 1911 were: raw cotton £13,019,000; wool £6,128,000; 
woollen goods £4,458,000; coal and coke £8,207,000; cereals and flour 45,259,000; seeds a 
potatoes {£6,387,000; machinery £6,230,000; metals 5,118,000. “Exports: provisions 
£10,217,000; sugar £8,680,000; eggs 44,689,000; wood £3,444,000; brown coal, £3,02§,000; 
cotton goods £4,076,000; garments, millinery, etc. £3,945,000; wooden wares {3,188,000. 

Austro-Hungarian Bank.—Atter long delay and strenuous opposition in the Hungarian 

riiament the charter of the bank, which copied, on December 1, 19%0, was renewed until 
December 31, 1917, ‘The new charter differs (rom the old notably i regard to the obligatory 
redemption of bank-notes in gold. It does aot compel the bank to redeem its notes in gold 
but throws on the governors the responsibility of deciding the moment when specie pay- 
ment may be made obligatory without danger to the financial and commercial stability of 
the Monarchy, and defines the procedure by which the legislative eanction for the enforce- 
ment of specie payments is eventually to be obtained. It increases from {16,666,000 to 
£25,000,000 the non-funded bank-note circulation which the bank is entitled to issue without 
incurring the punitive 5 per cent tax, and like the old charter it authorizes the bank to 
reckon among its metallic reserve {2,500,000 of foreign gold bills and other gold credits. 
The funded bank-note circulation remains fixed at two-and-a-half times the amount of the 
total metallic reserve. The most. im at proviso of the new charter is the obligation 
imposed upon the bank to maintain the gold bill policy, by which it has hitherto succeeded 
in regulating the rates of foreign excha: in such a manner that, despite the existence of 
an optional gold standard, the Austro-Hungarian currency has been cept on a par with 
that of gold standard countries. Failure would entail immediate loss of the charter. 


Austria, 

Population —According to the preliminary results of the census taken on December 
31, gro, Austria had a population of 28,567,898 inhabitants, showing an increase of 
2,417,190 oF 9.2 per cent over that of 1900. Every province shared in the increase, the 
populations in 1910 being respectively as follows: Lower Austria, 3,530,698; Upper 
Austria, 852,667; Salzburg, 214,997; Styria, 1,441,604; Carinthia, 394,735; Carniola, 
525,083; Coastland, 894,457; Tirol and Vorarlberg, 1,092,292; Bohemia, 6,774,309 

1 See E. B. ii, gy2. 
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Moravia, 2,620,914; Silesia, 756,590; Galicia, 8,022,126; Bukowina, 801,364; and Dal- 
matia, 646,062. The principal feature revealed by the new census is again the steady 
decrease of the rural population and the massing of the inhabitants in great towns. ‘Thus, 
14,130,292 or 49.5 per cent of the totel population were living in places with less than 
a000 inhabitants, while in 1900 the proportion of the rural population was 53.6 per cent. 

‘The number of emigrants between 1901-10 was 1,114,547; during the decade there 
was a net loss of 660,575 persons. 

‘The census figures gave the population of the principal towns as follows: Vienna, 
2,031,498; Trieste, 229,475; Prague, 224,721; Lemberg, 206,574; Graz, 151,668; Cracow, 
150,318; Brinn, 125,008; Czernowitz, 86,870; Pilsen, 81,165; Zizkow, 72,195; Pola, 70,- 
145; Linz, 67,859; Preemysl, 54,069; Innsbruck, 53,194; Smichow, 51,815; Salzburg, 
36,210; Wiener-Neustadt, 32,869; Reichenberg, 36,372 . 

Birth rate (x9x0), 33.4 per thousand; death-rate 21.2; marriage rate 7.6 

Education,—At the end of ie there were 22,241 public elementary schools with 99,658 
teachers and 4,314,323 pupils; and 1,208 private elementary schools with 5712 teachers and 
139,915 pupils. ‘The number of children of school age was 4,744,521, and of these 254918 
Romie without any instruction. In 8343 schools the language of instruction was Ger- 
Soon in S017 Ceachy in. goor Polls in age Racbenten; in bse Siowalaty in ga0 Serving? 
Aeiz Techn; in 171 Ramanian; ins Hungarian; i schools more than one. 

In 1911-42 there were 316 gymnasia with 105,002 pupils, and 149 realschulen with 

,.005 pupils, The number of students at the universities in the winter term 1911-12 was: 
fienna, 10,097; Lemberg, 5177; Prague, 44t4 in the Czech university and 1965 in the Ger- 
man one; Cracow, 3404; Graz, 2129; Innsbruck, 1327; and Czernowitz, 1229. 

Finantce.—The expenses of Austria have been increasing rapidly during the last few years, 
and the budgets have been closing with large deficits. The proposals of the finance min- 
isters for increasing revenue have not received the approval of parliament, so that the 
only course left open was borrowing, with a consequent large increase of the public debt. 
This increase has amounted during the last ten n years to over £80,000,000. 

In i911 the estimated revenue and iture were £117,437,824 and £117,474,864 
respectively; in 1912 they were Tah aby and £121,528,552; In 1913, £130,730,000 on 
both sides, At the end of 1910 the special of Austria was {£287,981,904, and the charge 
for interest and redemption amounted to £11,154,410 

4 ire.—The harvest of 1911 was below the average on account of the abnormal 
drought. Of the cultivated area 25,608,700 acres were arable land; 20,345,000 acres were 
pastures and meadows, and 17,100,000 acres were forests. The area under the chief crops 
and their yield in 1911 were as follows:— 

















Area Yield Area Yield 
(in 1,000 } (in 1,000 (in 1,000 Gn 1,000 
of acres). | of cwts.) of acres.) of cwts.) 
Wheat. 3,030 32, Wiatae 0 ous 75: 6,070 
Rye . . | 5,042 Parr Sugar Beet (1910) ||  640—| 141.230 
Barley. || 2,732 32,400 | Potatoes (tg10) || 3,105 7,328 
Oats | | | 3,686 45,300 _| Vineyards (t910) || __~'558 56,034. (1000 gals.) 





‘The produce of silk-cocoons amounted to 4,609,871 Ibs. In 1910 there were 10,159,808 
cattle, 6,431,966 pigs, and 2,428,586 opie 
Minerals.—In 1910 the total value of the mining products, exctusive of salt and petroleum, 
was £13,14,000, and that of the furnace products was £5,956,000. The amounts of the 
rincipal minerals and metals produced were: coal, 13,573,000 tofis (14,631,000 tons in 1911); 
lignite, 24,722,000 tons (24,863,000 tons in 1911); iron ore, 2,586,000 tons; pig iron, 1,482,- 
000 tons; graphite, 32,600 tons; lead, 1§,z00 tons, zinc, 12,200 tor opper, 1440 tons; 
mercury, 592 tons; gold, 391 ibs. (gor Ibs. in 1911); silver, 109,322 ibs.; salt, 341,000 tons. 
In Galicia 1,737,000 tons of petroleum were extracted, valued at {£1,850,000. 

The Austrian government has bought the radium-producing pitchblende mines at 
Joachimethal at a cost of about £94,000, and has thereby obtained what is practically a 
world's monopoly of radium. The annual production of ore from these mines is estimated 
at 22,000 Ihe, which should contain about 46 grains of radium. da 

ndusiries.—During recent years the ougar industry tly developed. sum 
‘ber of pugar refineries was 196 aint and 206 in 1912. "The production, of sugar amounted 
to 1,232,000 tons in 1909-10, and to 1,522,000 tons in 1910-11, of which a little over 300,000 
tons were produced in Hungary. The area under sugar beet is also increasing yearly, being 
1,008,00@acres in 1910-11, and T,100,000 acres (426,000 acres being in Hungary)... tn 1910 
64 naw industrial companies with a capital of £5,910,000, and in 1911 58 companies with a 
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capital of £5,320,000 were established. In r9ro and 1911 14 new foundries and engineeri: 
capital of £5, qr ey euntile and clothing eatstlcamente wets opened The buldine ae 
also showed extraordinary activity. In 1909 there were 1999 breweries producing 434,170,- 
000 gallons of beer, and 51,566 distilleries cing $4,106,000 gallons of alcohol, 
‘ommuntcations.—~At the end of 1910 Austria 20,486 m. of railways, of which 7939 


im, were state railways, 544 m, com lines worked by the state, and 3287 m. companies’ 


fines worked by the companies. fevenue from the state railways was £26,000,000. 
‘The length of the navigable rivers and canals was m. of which 825 m. were navigable 
for steamers. A bill was passed by the Austrian ment in 1912 for extending and 


improving the waterways and canals, on which {15,000,000 would be spent. during the next 
15 years. The principal works to be executed are in Galicia, Bohemia and Lower Austria. 
In Galicia the completion of the Vistula canal by building a canal from Cracow to Oswiecim 
was undertaken, and also the building of portions of navigable connection between the Oder 
and the Dniester. Work on the Cracow-Oswiecim canal began during 1912. The works 
in Bohemia comprise the canalisation and regulation of the middle Elbe from Melnik to 
Jarome, the completion of the Moldau canal in the district and town of Prague, and the 
continuation of the Moldau canal from ie to Stechowitz. In Lower Austria, the 
Vienna-Danube canal is to be enla: and a winter harbour to be built at Vienna, 

‘Shipping and Navigation.—At the end of 1911 the mercantile marine of Austria included 
1794 vessels of 409,864 tons, and a crew of 9776 men, Of the total 338 vessels of 390,33. 
tons were steamers, and 1456 of 19,531 tons sailing vessels. A number of 160 steamers 
368,916 tons were engaged in the oversea trade. At Trieste in 1911 12,998 vessels of 
4,271,073 tons entered; of these 86 vessels of 283,176 tons were British. 





Hungary? 

Population According to the census taken on December 31, 1910, Hungary had a 
population of 20,886,487, an increase of 1,631,928 or 8.5 per cent over 1900. In 1910 
there were 742,899 births, 490,689 deaths, and 179,537 marriages. Emigration is de- 
creasing: (1909) 113,315, (1910) 96,324, (t921) 54,173. Allowing for the number who 
returned the net loss was (1909) 96,330, (1910) 71,602, (1911), 23,809. 

‘The census figures for the principal towns were: Budapest, 880,371; Szeged, 118,323; 
Szabadka, 94,610; Debreczen, 92,729; Pressburg, 78,223; Zagrab, 79,038; Temesvir, 
72,555; Kecskemét, 66,834; Arad, 63,166; Hodmezs-Vasarhely, 62,445; Nagyvérad, 
64,169; Kolozsvér, 60,808; Pécs, 49,822; Ujpest, 55,197; Miskolez, 51,459; Fiume, 49,806 
Kassa, 44,211; Békéscsaba, 42,599; Gydr, 44,300; and Brass6, 41,056. 

Education.—In 1910 there were 2792 infants’ schools with 2agrt04 infants; and 18,068 
elementary schools with 35,554 teachers and 2,172,897 pupils. Of the 16,455 elementary 
schools in Hungary Proper Hungarian was the language of instruction in’ 12,894 schools; 
Rumanian in 2331; German in 443; Slovakish in 429; Servian in 271; Ruthenian in 69; 
and other languages in 18 schools. ‘There were 187 gymnasia with 63,338 pupils, and 43 
realechulen with 14,424 Lupils. The number of students at the universities in the winter 
term 1910-11 was: Budapest, Fan Kolozsvar, 2359; and Zagr4b, 1287. A bill for the 
establishment of universities at Pressburg and Debreczen was voted by parliament in 1911. 

Finance.—The estimates for 1911-1912 were: Revenue, (1911) fe 687,797, (1912) 
£77,180,000; Expenditure, (1911) £69,685,720; (1912) £76,300,000. These figures show an 
enormous increase both in revenue and expenditure over those of ten years before. 

‘The chief branches of estimated expenditure in 1912 were:— National Debt, £11,903,- 
000; Ministry of Commerce, £19,530,000; Public Worship and Instruction, £4,038,000; 
Ministry of War, £2,638,000; Contribution of Common Affairs, £3,751,000. 

Debi.—At the end of 1909 the public debt amounted to £211,474,000. In i910 a new 
loan of £20,833,000 was raised. 

Agnculture.—The harvest of 1911 was spoilt by the abnormally dry season. The fruit 
crop was poor and bee-keeping most unsuccessful. 

e area under the chief crops and their yield in 19t1 were:— 








‘ ‘Area ies é ‘Area aa 
in 1,000 ‘in 1,000 in. 1,000] ». 

of acres). | of cwts.) of acres), | (ia 1,000 of cwts.) 
Wheat . | 8,914 103,550 ||Maize . . . 7,196 81,818 

Rye. 2,970 26,520 |iPotatoes . 1,744 100,100 

Barley 2,922 32,924 | Vineyards (1900) 870 Sp7te (1000 gals.) 
Oats 2,931 26,782 _{|Sugar-beet (1910) 294. 5B4go 





1See E. B. xiii, 984 et seg. 
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In 191! about 24,000 acres of fresh land were cultivated as vineyards, 2,770,000 gallons 
of the famous Tokay wine were produced that In 1910 95,620 cwts of honey were 
produced, the luce of stlk-cocoons amout ‘to 2,700,000 Ibs 

Considerable sums were tn the budget for imgation, drainage of marshes, for- 
estry, and cattle breeding Great efforts have been made to improve the dwellings of agn 
cultural labourers, and in 1911 alone 3600 cottages were built with state aserstance 

In 1911 there were in Hungary 6,183,424 cattle, 2,000,611 horses, 17,830 asses, 935 
mules, SoA15.179 Pigs, 7,696,880 sheep, 484,171 goats 

Msnsng —The total value of all and furnace products in 1910 was £6,364,000 
The quantsty of the leading minerals and metals produced was lignite, 7,617,000 tons, 
coal, 1,282,000 tons, 1fon ore, 1,876,000 tons, pig sron, 494,000 tons, geld, 6,690 Ibs , silver, 
37.693 i and salt, 232,000 ‘tons Rt ‘ : 

lonufactures —Hungary 1s pnmanly an agricultural country, but its manufacturing 
industries show a steady development Pursuing sts programme of encouraging manufac. 
tures, the government during 1911 assisted factones to the amount of {1,875,000 in the 
shape of loans, grants of machinery, exemption from taxation, etc , and the question of 
developing the water-power of the country for mdustrial purposes has been under official 
consideration Hungary has suffered fess than other countnes from industrial unrest A 
alent feature during the last few years has been an enormous development in the building 
trade Thus in Budapest alone six hundred new houses were firushed in 1911. 

Foreign trade —The special trade of Hungary during 1910-1911 was — 














Imports from Exports to 
1910 ] 1911 1910 1911 
All countries £74 014 000 | £83 603 000 | £68938.000 | £72,769,000 
A only 56 152 000 61 465 000 SI 253 000 55 540 000 


In 1g10 the value of the exports to Hun, showed the following percentages Austria, 
75 31, Germany, 8 38, India, 215, United Kingdom 1 74 
‘Communtcattons —At the end of 1911 there were 13 022 m of railway open for traffic 
There were 7070 m of state roads, and great attention has been paid to their improvement. 
The government has given up the zone tariff on railways, and has raised the price of fares 
for passengers by one-third When the zone tanff was introduced in 1889 the number of 
passengers iffcreased enormously, from 5 500 000 in 1888 to 16 000 000 in 1890, 35 000,000 
1m 1900 and 67,000,000 in 1910, but nearly the whole of this increase went to the main fines, 
In consequence these lines became congested while the secondary lines which were expected 
to profit by the tanff remained as unprofitable aa before 

The harbour and docks at Iiume have been enlarged and improved The building of 
two large phspbuilding docks has been begun, and the government has bought land for the 
erection of a shipbuilding yard. Improvements in the harbour of Budapest were in 1912 
to be undcrtaken shortly, and it was also pro to enlarge the famous Kettenbrucke 
and to construct another bridge over the Danul 

‘Shspping and Nomgation —In 1910 the merchant fleet numbered 302 vessels of 111,226 
tons, 114 vessels of tog 831 tons being steamera In 1910, 35 120 vessels of 4,552,114 tons 
entered at all ports, while Fiume alone was entered by 17 880 of 3 031,381 tons 


Bosnsa- Heraegovina * 

Constution —The constitution promised to Bosnia-Herzegovina at the time of the 
‘annexation was proclaimed on February 22, 1910 It extends to them the main provis- 
ions of the Austrian Constitution as regards civil nghts, and grants the provinces a local 
Diet (see History below) to deal with all local matters The bills passed by the Diet 
must receive the assent of the Austrian and Hunganan governments before they can 
receive the sanction of the Crown, and all matters relating to the common affairs of the 
Monarchy are excluded from its legislative competence 

The provincial government has four departments, for internal affairs, finance, justice, 
and public works, while the chief executive is vested in the Austro-Hunganan Finance 
Minister, who 1s also the governor of the provinces 

Population —On December 31, 1910, Bosmia-Herzegovina had a census population of 
1,898,044, an increase of 329,952 or 21 og per cent over 1895 In ror there were 77,167 
bitths, and 51,834 deaths The population of the principal towns was Serajevo, §1,- 
872, Mostar, 16,385, Banyaluka, 14,793, Tuzla, 11,333 and Byelina, 10,069. 

1 See E B iv, 279 ef seg. 
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Agriculture—Neatly 88 per cent of the whole population is engaged in agriculture. 
‘The area under the chict crops and their yield in 191 were: — 











Area Yield Area Yield 

(in 1,000 {in 1,000 (in 3,000 (in 1,000 

acres.) cwts,) acres.) cwts,) 

Wheat. . - 194 1,428 Oats. 2. 230 1,568 
Rye. 30 192 Maize . . . 515 4/274 
Barley . . 182 1,292 Potatoes 50 1,270 





Cattle-breeding and sheep farming are important. In 19to there were 2,499,422 sheep, 
1,393,068 goats, 1,308,930 cattle, 527,270 pigs, and 221,971 horses, 

Prade.~The special trade of the provinces (with Austria-Hungary and foreign countries) 
amounted in 1910 to, £6,025.000 imports and {5.645.000 exports. There are 1220 m. of 
railways open for traffic, and the construction of about 200 m. of new railways was started 
in 1912. (O. BRILLIANT.) 

Il. Pourticat History, 1909-1912 

The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.—The energetic and aggressive policy of Baron 
Aerenthal in annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina (Oct. 13, 1908) was certainly expensive, 
but it was successful, and its very success won public opinion both in the 
Dual Monarchy itself and without. To soothe Turkey’s susceptibilities 
Bosala- a sum of over two millions sterling was paid to her (Feb, 26, 1909), but when 
Herneguviaa. Sorvia and Montenegro also put. forward claims for compensation, it seemed 
for a time that war was inevitable, seeing that Baron Acrenthal would recognise no 
good ground for the claims. It only demonstrated the strength of the Triple Alliance 
that Russia, on the recommendation of Germany, withdrew her support from Servia, 
and when Servia abated her claim (March 30, 1909) it was no difficult task to settle 
matters with Montenegro (April 6, 1909). The step, pregnant with so much for 
Austria-Hungary, which Baron Aerenthal took in October of 1908 was an accomplished 
fact by the beginning of April of rg09, and the conferment upon him of the title of Count 
by the Emperor on the 18th of August 1909, was a fitting reward for his work. 

To maintain the status guo in the Balkans was the aim of Austria-Hungary through- 
out the years 1910 and 1911; to maintain the status quo was the policy bequeathed by 

Count Aerenthal on his death in 1912 to his successor, Count Berchtold. * 
Cote ap ,, The new Foreign Minister addressed the Delegations for the first time in 
‘successor. April 1912, but not until September 24, 1912 did he make a striking pro- 

nouncement. It was to the effect that as affairs in Macedonia and Albania 
were becoming “ troubled,” Austria-Hungary had “ proposed to the Powers an exchange 
of ideas on the Balkan situation.” The object in view was to encourage Turkey in the 

reforms it was then inaugurating to restore order in its European possessions 
Gaunt Betz It was all to be done “ by means of the unanimous cohesion of the Powers 
porte on the basis of maintaining peace and of the stalus quo in the Balkans.” 

In short, it was intended to promote an agreement between all the Powers 
in order to find a via media between the sovereign rights of Turkey and the legitimate 
interests of the Balkan peoples. All the Governments signified their approval of the 
suggestion. But it came too late. By the middle of October hostilities between the 
allied Balkan States and Turkey had already commenced. The results on Austro- 
Hungarian foreign policy are dealt with elsewhere. It remains to trace the course of 
domestic politics in Austria and Hungary from rgo9. 

Austria.—Whereas in 1909 the prestige of Austria-Hungary as a Power in Europe 
was enhanced by the policy of Count Aerenthal, its internal condition was greatly 
The Inn- troubled by reason of the continued racial strife and opposition. In 
geage ques- Austria the main point at issue continued to be, as it had long been, the 
eata Ber Tanguage question. On February 3, 1909, two laws were introduced into 

the Reichsrat, regulating the language question in Bohemia and intending 

' Count Leopold Berchtold, born March 18, 1863; Secretary of Embassy in Paris, 1895; 
Councitlor of Embassy in London, 1899; at St. Petersburg, 1903; Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, 1906; Foreign Minister of the Dual Monarchy February 19, 1912. 
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to improve the administration. 1t was proposed to divide Bohemia into numerous dis- 
tricts according to language; there were to be 139 Czech, 95 Germans and § mixed areas 
of this kind. The Bills were debated on February 5th, and the Czech deputies con- 
demned the scheme in unmeasured terms and raised a storm in the House by their wild 
and unruly conduct. “ You are a disgrace to Austria,” flew across the floor from the 
German benches, and the sentiment only added fuel to the flame. So impossible did 
the position become that the House was closed. 

Baron von Bienerth (b. 1863), the Premier, sought to win some measure of support 
from all parties by reconstructing his Cabinet so as ta include representatives from 
Recoustte- every party. Baron von Hardt became Minister of the Interior; Baron 
thon ofthe von Bilinski went to the Treasury; Dr. von Hochenburger obtained the 
Blenerth portfolio for Justice; Count Stiirgkh became Minister of Education; Herr 

‘Wreba, of Railways; Dr. Weiskirchner, of Commerce; Marshal von Georgi, 
of Defence; Herr Ritt, of Public Works, and Herr Braf of Agriculture. But the Czechs 
were obdurate and asked as the price of their support the re-opening of the Bohemian 
Diet which had been closed because of German obstruction. To this demand the 
Germans were deaf, and hence the Czechs in the Reichsrat had recourse to the same 
policy to which the Germans in the Bohemian Diet had resorted. Nevertheless the 
Government maintained itself against a vote of censure on its Bonian land policy, which 
was moved by Dr. Shushtershitch, one of the Slav deputies, and defeated, 

The Ministry continued in office for a little over eight months (Feb. 11th to 
Oct. 32, 1909). It broke up over the language question, on which the pure German 
Grech ob- Crown Lands—Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg and Vorarlburg—took 
struction in Up a firm stand. A law passed the Diets of these provinces making German 
te Rekhs- the only language of the schools and of the administration. The Imperial 
oe Cabinet recommended the Bill for the sanction of the Crown, despite the 
opposition of the two Czech ministers, who, being defeated in the Cabinet, forthwith 
resigned (Nov. 2d). The victory of the German element in Austria stirred up anew the 
hate of th® Czechs, whose national feelings had been strengthened by the Congress at 
Warsaw, held earlier in the year (Aug. 1909). They accordingly decided on a policy 
of thoroughgoing obstruction in the Imperial Diet, and members of the party made 
speeches of 12 and 13 hours duration (Dec. 15-19, 1909). In consequence of this policy 
the House sat for 86 consecutive hours, virtually doing nothing. To make such a course 
impossible in the future, new rules of procedure were adopted (Dec. 19, 1909). 

‘The language question had occupied so much parliamentary time that little was left 
for the consideration of the Budget. But the Budget this year demanded more atten- 
tion than usual. For the first time since 1888 there was a deficit, the 
amount heing over six millions sterling. The acquisition of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was responsible for this to some extent; also the cost of the 
administration, which was steadily increasing, owing largely to national jealousies. 
Yn many cases one school would suffice where there were actually two and sometimes 
even more; but since it became necessary to give each nationality its own schools, the 
difficulty could not well be avoided, New revenues were therefore necessary, and on 
the 23d of December 1909 a provisional budget for six months was agreed to, which 
included higher spirit duties, a progressive income tax and death duties. 

As in the House itself, so in the country, racial antagonism was particularly marked 
during 1909, and it must be admitted that the Bienerth ministry showed more energy 

wade 3 TPrescing outbursts than many of its predecessors. Especially trouble- 
Recal aia, some Were the student riots at Prague during the first three months of the 
year. Not till the police charged the crowd with bayonets (March 28th) 

was there a cessation of hostilities. The student differences were only one aspect of the 
racial feuds, which expressed themselves in other ways as well. For instance, in Janu- 
ary, there was an attack on Czech postal officials at Eger; at Cracow the Czech popula- 
tion resolved on a boycott of German commercial houses; on January 2oth Baron Stern- 
berg, a prominent Czech leader, roused German feeling by declaring that Bohemia was 
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inhabited by Czechs and robbers. Though for a time there was a cessation of hostili- 
ties, race opposition smouldered. That it had not abated is proved by the fact that 
the conference of Austrian Catholics fixed for the first week in September in Vienna 
had to be postponed because it was feared that national ill-feeling would break it up. 

The Czechs were not the only discontented element in Austria. There were also 
difficulties with the Italian subjects of the Empire, who had long been clamouring for an 
Italian University at Trieste. But the Slav nationalities had also put for- 
ward 2 similar request ; and while the Government were willing to meet the 
Italian demand, they were by no means disposed to listen to the Slavs. 
Hence they were in somewhat of a difficulty. However, a Bill was intro- 
duced in the Reichsrat (Jan. 20, r909) for the establishment of an independent 
Italian Faculty of law, to be attached to the Vienna University. But this did not cop- 
tent the Italians, chiefly because they considered the capital unsuitable, and more than 
that, because in the proposed scheme lectures in German were optional. So the scheme 
was shelved for the moment, and the Italian agitation continued. Several alternative 
proposals were put forward by the Government, but none of them found acceptance, and 
on May 14th 1910, two hundred Italian students demonstrated in front of the 
Parliament buildings in favour of a full university at Trieste. No sooner did the 
Italians recommence their campaign than the other nationalities again put forward 
similar demands. The Czechs, who already had a university of their own at Prague, 
clamoured for a second one at Brinn; the Ruthenians also demanded a seat of learning, 
though they were.not agreed as to the locality; the Slavonians pressed for a University 
at Laibach, andthe Rumanians asked that the University of Czernowitz should become 
a Rumanian academic centre. The Government could not possibly satisfy all the 
demands, partly for Jack of funds and partly because it was not politic to accentuate 
national differences still more. As it was, student riots were numerous enough; on July 
I, I9ro @ serious conflict between Poles and Ruthenians occurred at Lemberg. 

The Agram trial was another illustration of the determined policy of the Government 
to maintain order with a firm hand. The dissatisfaction of the Slav elements in the 
Th Empire expressed itself in sympathy with the Servians, and it was alleged 
PieAren that an extensive Slav movement was on foot to wrest Croatia, Slavonia 

and Bosnia from Austria-Hungary in order to join them to Servia, with the 
view of forming a “‘ Greater Servia.” Fifty-three persons, mostly traders and teachers, 
were accused of high treason; the trial lasted from March 3 to October 5, 1909, and 
thirty-one of the accused wete found guilty and sentenced to penal servitude. The 
evidence was somewhat flimsy, and an appeal was lodged against the decision, which 
ended (Nov. 22, tro) in the quashing of the sentences. 

An echo of this case was the Friedjung trial. The Servian conspiracy had naturally 
been commented upon in the press, and among others, Dr. Henry Friedjung, a publicist 

of some note, had written an article on the subject in the Neue Freie Presse 
Tee fn of March 25, 1909, in which he accused the leaders of the Serbo-Croatian 
case. Party (Dr. Tuskan and Messrs. Vinkowitsch and Supilo) of having received 

subsidies from the Servian Government. The three persons named brought 
an action for libel against Dr. Friedjung (September 9-22, 1909), in the course of 
which it was proved that the documents on which Friedjung had based his accusations 
had been forged. He thereupon withdrew his charge and the case was dropped. 

The racial conflicts were as bitter as ever in the year t910. Nevertheless the smooth 
drift of foreign affairs left the Government free to become master in its own house. 
The Moreover, the personality of the Emperor did much to give it support in- 
Emperors directly; the celebration of his cightieth birthday (Aug. 18, 1910) only 
stint! _heightened the patriotic feelings of large masses of people. Hence the work 

" of the Government was facilitated somewhat, and it made fair progress. 
It strengthened the army and navy, it made commercial treaties with the Balkan 
States, and it promulgated « constitution for Bosnia-Herzegovina, For defence no less 
asum than twelve millions was voted, besides about {900,000 annually in addition, and 
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for social insurance some three to four millions sterling. The Reichsrat therefore passed 
bills for extensive loans, and on June 2gth the Budget for 1910 was agreed to. 

In both Austria and Hungary the ministries appeared to be stronger than the Opposi- 
tion parties, even though their majorities were very small. The smallness of the 
majorities, however, rendered their position so uncertain that when a 
question arose on which the parties were not united the situation might 
become impossible. As a matter of fact it did in Austria; the stone of 
stumbling was the Canal policy of the Government. As early as 90x the Korber minis- 
try had overcome obstruction by holding out the promise of an extensive programme of 
public works, more especially the construction of numerous canals, in which Czechs and 
Germans were alike interested. But the cost of the scheme had proved too high, and 
though the necessary bills had actually passed, the work was never carried out. Part of 
the plan had been the canalisation of Galician waterways, and the Poles now pressed 
for their realisation (Nov. 24, 1910). The resolution of Moraszewski was carried by 257 
votes to 128, and for thirteen days longer the Cabinet held out, hoping that the matter 
Rerywatog Would not be insisted on. The Poles, however, were determined to make 
ofthe the most of their victory, and on December r2th the Bienerth ministry 
pried resigned. The Emperor requested it to carry on the work of government 

‘ until a successor should be appointed. In the meantime the House agreed 
to @ provisional budget for three months (Dec. 16th) and also extended the Charter of 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank until February ro1t. 

The reason for the Government’s defeat on the Canal issue was the impossibility of 
uniting the Germans and Czechs, both of whom would, in normal circumstances, have 
German ang Voted for the Government on this question. But they were as far as ever 
Crech from any agreement on the language question. An attempt on the part of 
oe the Premier to unite them by a personal appeal to the leaders of the opposing 

“ clubs” proved fruitless. Keen as the opposition was in Vienna, it was 
keener gtill in Prague, where, as a result of the obstructionist policy of the Germans, the 
Bohemian Diet had to be adjourned after sitting four days (Feb. 8, r910), because it 
could do no business. From February 8th to September goth the Diet was not in ses- 
sion, and as a result, since the local budget could not be got through the House, the 
Executive had to decide on a policy of economy, which included deleting items of expen- 
diture for humanitarian and educational purposes. No less a sum than three-quarters 
of @ million sterling was thus eliminated, and one consequence was that 280 lunatics had 
to be released from the State asylums. Nevertheless, the language struggle continued. 
On September 20, 1910, a conference took place at Cracow between Germans and 
Czechs with a view to some settlement, the Germans intimating their readiness to meet 
the other side half way. Thereupon the Diet was summoned for September 30th. On 
October zoth the conference was renewed, and a temporary agreement was arrived at. 
According to this all self-governing communities should choose their official language as 
they wished. In Prague, however, all notices should be issued in both languages, but 
the seal of the city and the names of the streets were to remain Czech. It seemed as 
though some settlement was in view. But on November 17, 1910, the Germans declared 
their inability to accept the compromise, and once more the Diet had to be closed 
(Dec, r4th) without any provision having been made for the financial needs of the year. 
The result was that Bohemia had to face a deficit of over two millions sterling. 

The struggle in Bohemia was embittered by an agitation to throw off the authority 
of the Catholic Church (Los 20n Rom Bewegung). On the 2oth of April a mass meeting 

was held in Johannesberg, which resolved on a policy of leaving the Church, 
Qoion: «And fixed May rsth as the day appointed for the purpose. On May 6th 
Movement. there was a demonstration in front of the Parliament Buildings by several 

hundred divorced and women, who demanded that the Civil Code 
should be so amended as to allow of divorced persons remarrying, and threatened to 
leave the Church otherwise. From the oth to the 13th of September the Congress 
of Austrian Catholics met at Innsbruck, and on the 11th a counter demonstration of over 
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a thousand persons was held, demanding the separation of the State from the Church, 
and freedom of the schools from clerical influence 
The racial confhet in Bohema found its counterpart in Galicia and Moravia, where 
hatred of the German element mcreased in strength, more especially after the sooth 
celebration (July 15th) of the Battle of Tannenberg, which recalled ancient hatred and 
showed atself m persecution In one community, Themenau, in Lower Austria, the 
elected corporation was removed (July 28th) because of its anti-German excesses, and 
was replaced by a Government 
"The promulgation of a constitution for Bosma-Herzegovina was in striking contrast 
to this last fact The two provinces had been annexed in 1908, and the constitution 
was proclaimed on February 22, 1910 The Diet, chosen by universal 
2 suffrage, 1s competent to deal with provincial finances, taxes, railways, police 
ine, Public works, civil and criminal law, always subject to Austrian or Hungan. 
an veto There are three divisions of the electorate, and m all three the 
number of representatives in the Duet 1s fixed according to the number of inhabitants 
professing each rehgion the Jews have one seat, the Roman Catholics sixteen, the 
Mussulmans twenty four, and the Orthodox thirty one The Government appoints 
also twenty members, mcluding the spintual heads of the four religious communities 
The President and Vice Presidents of the Assembly are appointed by the Emperor every 
session, each religion being represented, and holding the presidency in turn On June 
14th the new Diet was opened by the Emperor in person, the occasion being marked by 
an attempt on the life of the Governor, General Vareschanin, and one of the first acts 
of the Diet was to pass a unanimous resolution declaring the constitution too narrow and 
‘not in accordance with the wishes of the people 
But the Austnan Cabinet crisis of December oxo required smmediate attention, 
and httle regard was likely to be had to the demands of the new Duet, though it did 
Teceive a good deal of sympathy On January 9, 1911, the Cabinet was 
Te es reconstructed Baron Bienerth remained, and portfolios were given to 
dn Auntrig. | members of the German, Czech and Polish parties But the Slav element 
was strong in the Cabinet, the Germans, therefore, dishked it, and alrcady 
on its first appearance opposition was threatened Its immedhate work was to renew 
the charter of the Austro Hungarian Bank This passed smoothly enough, but further 
effective work was impossible owing to the opposition of the Czechs and the Social 
Democrats The Ministry accordingly appealed to the country, and in 
Fie Renera! June the General Election brought about a somewhat different rearrange 
June i911, Ment of parties in the House The German Nationalists obtaincd 100 
seats, the Christan Socialists (Germans) 73, the Social Democrats (Ger 
man Club) 49, the United Bohemian Club 84, the Social Democrats (Bohemian Club) 
as, the Poles 70, the Social Democrats (Polish Club) 9, the Ukraine Union 28, the 
Croatio Slavonian Coahtion 27, the Dalmatian Club 7, the Unto Jatena 2x, and Inde 
pendents 23 The result was that the Social Democrats became the most influential 
party Moreover, Baron Bienerth, having been defeated at the polls, was succeeded 
Dr Ste by Baron Gautsch? as Premer He did not hold office long, the task of 
Be Swureth attempting to umte Germans and Czechs was utterly hopeless, and on 
October 31, ro11, Baron Gautsch was succeeded by Dr Sturgkh? The 
change of personnel did not denote any change m policy Parliamentary business 
showed the same characteristics this year as it did in previous years—obstruction and no 
Progress, and when the end of the year approached no budget had been passed 
It was not very different m 1912, when the great bone of contention was the Army 
1 Battle of Tannenberg on July 1§, 1510, where a Polsh-Lithuaman army defeated 80,- 
00 German Knights under the leadership of Ulrich von Jungingen 
4 Paul Gautsch von Frankenthurn, born February 26, 1851, 1n the Mimstry of Education 
1885-1893 and 1895-97, made a peer 1890, Promuer and Mimster of the Interior 1897-98, 
Premmer 1904-06 
2 Karl Sturgkh born October 30, 1859, entered Minstry of Education 1880, Minister 
af Education 1909 
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Bill, which nearly upset the Stiirgkh administration. The catastrophe was averted 
only by the personal appeal of the Emperor. The difficulties of the situa- 
The Political tion were accentuated by the serious misfortune that befell Count Stiirgkh, 
iz ioiz, who was threatened with blindness (May 15, 1912), and it was therefore 
necessary to appoint an acting Premier in Baron von Reinhold, the Minister 
of the Interior. After much negotiation, the Army Bill was passed, and the crisis 
averted, The outbreak of the war in the Balkans in October 1912 turned attention to 
matters of foreign policy, and the internal strife of factions flagged in consequence. 

Economically the year 1911 was one of fair prosperity, chiefly because of the two 
successive good harvests (1910-11). The total volume of trade was large, though 

manufacturers and traders complained that the margin of profits was inade- 
coca and quate, owing to the continued high prices of food, and the remarkable rise 
Progress, _ in rents in most of the large towns. In consequence of these burdens on the 

working classes the Socialists organised a demonstration in the summer. 
The crowd became so threatening that it was necessary to order a cavalry charge. When 
the House met the incident was discussed, and during the sitting a man in the gallery 
fired at Dr, Hochenburger, the Minister of Justice. 

Commerce was favourably affected by the various commercial treaties passed in 
190g and r910. The treaty with Servia came into force on January 24, rorr, and put an 
end to the long tariff war. Austria stood to gain chiefly by the importation of slaugh- 
tered cattle from Servia. These would be supplemented by the exportation of cattle from 
Bulgaria, by the treaty which came into force on April 22, 1912. With Montenegro 
likewise a commercial treaty was ratified on March 4, 1912. 

As regards social legislation, the only enactment of importance was the law (June 
4, 1910) forbidding night-work for women, according to the terms of the international 
agreement of Berne. It came into force on August 1, 1911 (in the case of the raw sugar 
industry it will take effect in 1914). 

Hypgary.—In Hungary the Prolonged political crisis of z909 came to an end on 
Janay 118, 1910, with the succession by Count Khuen-Hedervary! to the Premier- 

ip. His Cabinet was one of moderate views, yet when the House met 

hee Gu. 24, 1910) it passed a vote of lack of confidence in the new ministry 

Cabinet. by an overwhelming majority. The Premier replied by adjourning the 

House for eight weeks. The time was utilized by the establishment of the 

National Party of Work,” under the leadership of Count Tisza. It appealed to the 

nation for support, pointing out that it was impossible to realize the demands of the 

Independent and Kossuth parties, seeing that the Crown would never agree 

open to the Hungarian word of command, and that an independent Hungarian 

Work. Bank had not sufficient credit. It was necessary to form a party which 

should bring about harmony between the Crown and the people, and make 

possible a constructive policy. On March arst the House was recalled to be dissolved, 

and the violent conduct of the members of the Kossuth and Justh parties, followed 
byftreet rioting by the Social Democrats, disgusted moderate men still more. 

On March 22d the House was dissolved, and when in June the new elections were 
held, the Government received a large majority—z46 seats out of a total of 413, whereas 

the Independent Party in its two sections received only 85. Consequently 
offjia,” the Hungarian Parliament was able after 2 long interval to get legislative 

work done. The House was opened on June 25, 1910, and the speech from 
the Throne referred to “ the most urgent and immediate task of regulating the suffrage 
question anew.” The Government promised to introduce a bill “' on the basis of univer- 
sal sufirage, which while being in full consonance with the unity of the 
national character of the Hungarian State will yet be in accord with the 
demands of the development of democracy.” Other measures that were 
passed included a bill sanctioning foreign loans and the Census Bill. 


1 Count Caroly Khuen-Belasi-Hedervary, born June a 1849; entered Parliament 1875; 
‘Ban of Croatia 1883-1903; Premier 1903 and again in 1 
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The Independent Party, however, still maintained their old programme and resorted 
to obstructionist methods in order to make themselves heard. In November to11 things 
came to such a pass that it was resolved to adopt new rules of procedure to 
Pestruction make obstruction impossible. The Opposition was unyielding, and the 
meat, House witnessed disgraceful scenes, the upshot of which was that the 
Cabinet came to an arrangement with the Kossuthists with regard to the 
Army Bill. But the basis of this agreement the Crown was unable to recognise; whete- 
upon Count Khuen-Hedervary tendered his resignation (Match 6, 1912). At the re- 
quest of the Crown, however, the Premier agreed to go on acting as First Minister, 
especially as the Emperor threatened to abdicate if he would not (March 31, 1912). It 
was intended that he should try to smooth over the difficulties of the situation, But 
difficult as the state of affairs was, it was intensified by the policy of the Government in 
Croatia. In December 1911 the General Elections for the Diet had been held, and the 
Government were defeated, obtaining only 21 seats, whereas the Serbo- 
Adsolutiem Croatian coalition obtained 24 and the Allied Croatian Right 27. Hence 
Croatia. the Diet was dissolved at the end of January 1912, without meeting. 
Preparations for a new election were at once commenced, but the Govern- 
ment, fearing a recurrence of the results, stopped the electioneering and suspended 
Croatian autonomy. A new Ban, M. Cuvaj, was appointed as Royal Commissioner 
(April 3, 1922), and virtually a despotism was established. A movement of protest at 
once grew up, By the middle of April 1912 it was beginning to take practical measures, 
such as the proclamation of a boycott of all goods coming from Hungary. 

The Khuen-Hedervary Cabinet was unable to maintain itself, and on April 17, 1912, 
it resigned. Three days later the Emperor-King entrusted Dr. de Lukacs, Minister of 

Finance, with the formation of a new Cabinet. The ministers of the late 
a 8 cabinet joined the new ministry, and Dr. Lukacs attempted to find means of 
Hodervary. coming to some understanding with the Kossuth Party with a view to intro- 

ducing the Army Reform measure {April 21,1912). The negotiations failed, 
and the only method of overcoming obstruction in the House seemed to be by an 
abusive interpretation of the standing orders. Count Tisza, who favoured such a 
The Lukece COUTSe, Was elected President of the Chamber (May 22, 1912), and before 
Miatery, ‘Yong he carried through his policy with great success. On June 4, 1912, he 
secured the adoption of the Army Bill, and—after 36 Opposition deputies 
had been removed by the police and the rest had left the Chamber—of a bill to increase 
the annual contingent of Honvéd recruits. His action was approved by the Monarch 
(June 12, r9r2), but the Opposition were by no means cowed. When Parliament met 
after the recess (Sept. 17, 1912) the same tactics were resorted to by the dissatisfied 
party and similarly met by the President. For two days the Chamber presented a 
scene of disorder, and on Sept. 18th the majority of the Deputies adjourned sine dic, 

Despite these proceedings the Hungarian Minister of Finance was able to declare 
(Sept. 23, 1912) that the fiscal year ended with a surplus of over 2} millions sterling. 

That was accountable by the fact that the year was on the whole a prosper- 
Prosom® ous one for Hungary. One way in which the improved conditions showed 

themselves was an enormous development in the building trade. In Buda 
Pest alone no less than 600 new houses were completed, many of them very large ones. 
But prices of the necessaries of life, particularly of meat, continued to tule very high in 
the towns, and in ail probability the high price of food contributed to the prosperity of 
farmers, That agriculture was 2 profitable business was evidenced by the immense 
increase in the value of land and the rise in rents. 

Obituary.—Of famous le who have died since 1909 the following may be mentioned. 
‘ Pg ae guy % Count Bapent (b. 1836), "Austex Premier from 1805 to 1897 (see 

. iti, 34-36). 

7920: eon February 8, Dx. FRANZ VOX JURASCHEK (b. 1850), President of the Statis 
tical Commission; on March 10, Ds. Kary Lugcer (b. 1844), Chief Burgomaster of Vienna, 
and a well-known anti-Semite (se FB. ii, 95-38); on June 29, CamisTie Himast (b. 
1818), widow of the poet Frederick Hebbel (Z. B. xiii, 165), and formerly a famous actresa; 
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on September zo, Josera Kainz (b 1858), one of the foremost actors of hus day (see KE B 
xvu, 34), on November 2, May Gen Ropert von STcRNEcK (b 1830 , Reographer, specially 
known for researches in the determination of gravity, and for his work in designing pendulum 
apparatus (see Z B vit, 809, x1, 386) 

‘TgIr —on January 22, Gaprtz. Ucron (b 1848), a well-known Hunganan Clencal 
Deputy who was a staunch opponent of the Triple nce, on February 11, BARON ALBERT 
von Roruscaitp (b 1845), head of the Vienna house, on May 4, CHARLES DE HIERONYMT 
(b 1837), Hunganan Munster of the Interior 1893, and of Commerce and Railways 1903-04 
and 1909, on May 18, Gustav MasLer (b 1860), a famous composer and orchestral con- 
ductor, on May 23, BARON Banrry (b Premer of Hungary 1895-99 (see E Bu, 
#2, ‘on June 10, F WitpRanpr (b 1859), the poet, dramatist, novelist, Director of the 

ofburg ‘Theatre in Vienna 1881-87 (see EB xxvui, 631), on December 25, COUNT FERDI- 
NaND Zicuy (b 1829), the Hungarian statesman (E 'B xxvin, 979 

1912 —on February 17, BARON Loys VON AERENTHAL (b 1854), Foreign Minister of the 
Duaf Monarchy, 1906-1912 (see Z B m, 25, i 951), whose name wall be assonated with 
the annexation of Bosma-Herzegovina, on August 29, BARON Heryrick Catice (b 1821), 
Austro Hungarian Ambassador at Constantinople, 1880-1906, in September, JAROSLAV 
Vrcuiicky (b 1855) the Czech poet and dramatist (see EZ B iv, 135), on Dec 22, 
Davin Hemercu Mutter (b 1846), professor of Semitic Languages at Vienna Unversity, 
a_ well known Onentalist (see E B’ xxv, 356, 1, 264b, xv, 620c), on Dec 23, Prince 
Geonog Constantine CzARTORYSKI (b 1828), member of the Austnan Upper House, a de+ 
scendant of the famous Polish family (see Z B x00, 917b, vu, 721-2 

‘Authorities —R W Seton Watson, Absolutism 1m Croaia (1912), James Baker, Austria 
Her people and thesr homeland (i912), J Grunzel, Hondelspolutsk und A usglerch +n Oesterresch- 
Ungarn (1912), # Heidench and S Schhider, Oesterresch Ungarn als Wertschafisgebrel (1912), 
W Feder, Der Oesterreschische Volkswnrt fur Indusirve und Funanswesen C91) cores 

‘PSTEIN 
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Population —The total population of Belgium, according to the census returns of 
December 31, 1910, was 7,423,784, an increase of 10 gz per cent since the census of 1900 
Of these, 2,822,005 spohe Flemish, and 2,574,805 French, 700 997 spoke both Flemish 
and French, and there was besides a very small monty who spoke German The 
population of the four chief cities, with their “ agglomérations ” (Salenbe) were ~~ 
Brussels 720,347, Antwerp 398,255, Lage 242,357, Ghent 210,428 

Pol:tical History —The Constitutional provisions which came into force at the death 
of King Leopold IL (see L B xvi, 461) on December 17, 1909, were a good illustration 
of the theory that in Belgium all the powers in the State are delegated (Art 25) Until 
the oath has been administered to the new king before the Chambers, the prerogatives 
of the head of the State, under the constitution, are vested in the Cabinet Council 
(consedl des Ministres), by whom they are exercised in the name of the nation (Art 79) 
‘They are empowered to make decisions and give assent to laws Belgrum virtually 
ceases to be a monarchy during the interregnum, which lasts, at most, for ten days 

On December 14, 1909, Leopold II was still able to affix his signature to the act which 
put recruiting for the army on a new footing, a reform on which he was deeply set That 
date marks the end of the system of diawing lots and paying substitutes Miltary 
service 1s now required of oneson out of every family, though some, especially ecclestastics, 
are still exempt The period varies from fifteen months to two years The average 
ptace effective of the army consisted im 1912 of about 44,595 men, with a yearly levy 
of 17,481 men, the total effective strength in 1911 was given as 182,770 officers and men 
Proposals were bemg mooted however for putting every able-bodied Belgian through a 
term of military service, which would greatly increase the fightang strength of the country ? 

See E B m 668 et s 

+ When the Belgian legtature met in November 1912 and the Premer, M de Broquevitte, 
made his mimsterral declaration of poly, ‘the made a pointed reference to the probable need 
of strengthening the army which formed the theme of an important article on December 

rd in the London Times from the pen of its miktary correspondent Recent events, said 
de Broqueville, had compelled the Government to quire whether the state of their 
military organisation was such that st could meet the necessities of the day In allusion 
to the guarantee of Belgian interests and neutrality by Great Britain by the Treaty of 1839, 
he pointed out that the grouping of the Great Power» had resulted in alliances and ententes 
which might, in case of war, ‘remove irom the guarantee the value which the neutrality of 
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‘There has been little change in Belgian policy with the new reign, though in character 
King Albert is altogether unlike his predecessor. The new King’s civil list, as provided 
by the Constitution (Art. 77), was fixed for the entire reign, at the same amount as that 
of Leopold II~£132,000 per annum. 

‘The Government has remained in the hands of the Catholic party. Up to the end 
of 1912 not a single Socialist burgomaster had been appointed by the king, but in most 
large cities a Liberal fills that office. 

‘By-elections during roro bad to some extent pulled down the Catholic majority in 
parliament, but at the general elections of 192 they were returned in still greater force, 
a result all the more striking as a sign of public opinion, considering that Proportional 
Representation is supposed to act 23 a check on sudden revulsions of this kind. On 
June 17th the Cabinet of M. Schollaert, who had been Premier since 1908, was obliged 
to resign over an Education bill. Political feeling went against the proposed plan for 
dividing State grants between official and voluntary schools (écoles libres) according to 
the number of pupils. The educational test system (bon scolaire) is a novel form of the 
subsidized voluntaryism (Ja Liberté subsidiée) in high favour with the Catholic party, 
and already put in practise by them in social legislation. Liberals and Socialists together 
made a stand against it, and at the same time started a campaign against plural voting, 

‘demanding that Art. 47 of the Constitution be revised and Manhood Suffrage, pure and 
simple, substituted. Under the system of proportional representation in Belgium, it 
should be noted, supplementary votes are allotted as follows: one extra vote to heads of 
families of the age of thirty-five, and to voters possessed either of a property qualification 
or an income above a certain amount; while two extra votes are given for official status 
or the higher educational diplomas; but no individual may have more than three votes, 

There were 1,721,755 qualified electors on the roll of voters for the Chamber in 1912; 
and 1,460,236 comprised the electorate for the Senate (for which the age qualification of 
voters has been raised from twenty-five to thirty); but thanks to the plural system, the 
total number of votes for the Chamber was 2,763,513 and 2,475,679 for the Senate. In 
the new parliament there are 101 Catholics, 45 Liberals, 38 Socialists and 2 Christian- 
Democrats; while in the Senate there are 54 Catholics, 31 Liberals and 8 Socialist-Radi- 
cals; but to these must be added the number of senators returned by the Provincial 
Councils—16 Catholics, 7 Liberals and 4 Socialists. There was no sign of any reap- 
pearance of the educational test in the programme of the new government under the 
leadership of Baron Ch. de Broqueville, who succeeded M. Schollaert. Their policy 
seemed to be to improve the professional schools, to increase the attendances, and to 
prolong school-days by raising the age for child labour to 14 or 15. 

Education is of course not compulsory by law in Belgium. The last census returns 
gave the number of illiterates over the age of eight as 1,049,400, or rather more than 19 
per cent. The number of children in primary schools on December 31, torr was 
1,457,033; in normal schools 5,373. The attendance at the universities during the 
academic year toro-11 was:—Liége 2,790; Louvain 2,630; Brussels 1,318; Ghent 1,197. 

Social Legislation.—Some further social legislation has been passed, always in the 
guarantor could alone assure;” and in these circumstances it would be necessary to prevent 
the occupation of Belgian territory by any belligerent by forces which were exclusively 
Belgian. The Times correspondent, undoubtedly reflecting the view of the British War 
Office, welcomed this declaration as pointing at ength to a realisation by Belgium that her 
weakness might prove a danger both to herself and to others. He took the opportunity to 
repudiate, on behalf of Great Britain, the existence of designs, attributed to her in some 
Catholic quarters in Belgium, for zing Antwerp and invading the country if war with 
Germany should occur. England w: not consider that Belgium had done her duty 
were she to remain indifferent to the Passage of a foreign continental army across the 
Ardennes, but her hope was that Belgium would take her own steps to make such a proceed- 
ing too dangerous. This article was approvingly commented on in the Belgian press, On 
December 5th M. de Broqueville announced that he would prepare a new army scheme, 
instituting genera! service, with one-year volunteering, and assuring the complete defence 
of the fortified positions of the country by a first line army of 150,000 men, to be in- 
creased to 330,000 in war time with a yearly contingent of 33,000 men instead of 19,000 
as tow. The Goverument hoped to apply the new reform to the contingent of1g¢3.—(bd) 
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spirit of prudent half-measures, which is the Belgian way of meeting difficulties. The 
working-day in mines has been reduced by law to nine hours, or at most to ten hours if 
absolute necessity for it is recognized by royal warrant. The Government is also 
empowered to reduce the normal hours of work in unhealthy trades (Law of December 
31, 1909), wide discretion being left to the executive. 

A new law, regulating mines in general, was the outcome of the discovery of coal- 
seams in La Campine—a district lying in the provinces of Antwerp and Limburg. The 
fact is important both commercially and politically, for it will bring a great industry, 
so far confined to the Walloon country (the basins of Liége and Hainaut) into Flanders 
itself. The old Napoleonic law of 1810 was recast on June s, 1911; State intervention 
was carried further, and no women may now be employed underground. The same 
regulation was applied to working at night, which women are now prohibited from 
doing in factories, (Law of Aug. 10, ror). Of coal 23,916,560 tons (metric) were 
mined in roro, and of iron (the production of which was greatly decreased), 122,960 
tons. In rgr1—r2 an important new coal-field was being opened up in the Campine. 

A law passed June 5, rorx (and amended May 5, 1912) dealt with old age pensions 
for miners. Wage earners at the age of sixty, whether natives of Belgium or foreigners, 
can claim rod. per day from fund raised partly by the workers themselves, partly by 
contributions from employers and the State. * 

The arbitration boards called Conseils des prud’hommes, for settling disputes between 
employers and men, have been reorganized under a law passed May 15,1912, As these 
are elective bodies, political considerations are apt to intrude in their composition, and 
on that account proportional representation and compulsory voting have been introduced 
for them, along with a bolder innovation, women having votes and being themselves 
eligible, The Zribunaux de Commerce (commercial courts for settling trade disputes) 
are alsoeelected by those whose interests are involved; there are 14 of them in the 
country, Judges in Belgium are appointed by the Goverment, whose choice is apt to 
fall on men of its own political colour; but the Presentation system (Art. 99 of the 
Constitution) to some extent restricts the selection, for the councillors of the three 
Courts of Appeal are nominated from double lists of candidates presentd by the 
Provincial Councils and by the Courts themselves, while Councillors of the Court of 
Cassation are nominated from double lists presented by the Senate and by the Court. 
The Court of Cassation deals only with points of law in cases brought before it, 
questions of fact being referred to other courts (Art. 95 of the Constitution). 

‘Among recent legislation, mention may be made of the Law of Nationality (June 
8, 1909), modifying certain provisions of the Civil Code, which is still the Code Napoléon, 
revised only in certain respects. Birth on Belgian soil confers the rights of citizenship, 
under given conditions, even upon the children of aliens. This return to the jus solt 
is a new infringement of the long dominant principle of affiliation. A law for the 
protection of children (May 16, 1912) defines limits at which the patria potestas ceases, 
and establishes “children’s judges.” Minors brought before the courts can be handed 
over to institutions ad hoc, and kept under surveillance and discipline, instead of being 
subjected to ordinary punishments, 

Languages.—The language question looms large from time to time in the history of 
Belgium. The first half-century of national independence was marked by a French 
reaction after the “Flamandisation ” policy pursued under the Netherlands government 
(1815 to 1830). A counter reaction, not yet spent, tends to magnify the political impor- 
tance of the Flemish clement. Fiemish is put on a so-called equality with French in the 
secondary schools, by the Law of May 12, 1910, which inclines to treat French as a 
foreign tongue in Flemish-speaking districts and vice versa. In practice, the importance 
of this law is discounted; for firstly, in the city of Brussels and its suburbs the choice of 
the principal language is left to the pareats; and secondly, the law naturally is not 
enforced in the voluntary schools (écoles Hibres) which flourish so largely in Belgium. In 
chese eee nine as before. There has been some talk of “ Flamandising ” 

nt ty, either wholly or in part, but so far nothing has been done. 
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Commerce.—The commercial prosperity of Belgium was brilliantly illustrated by the 
Universal Exhibition held at Brussels in roro. The following are the most recent trade 
returns for “ special ” commerce (exclusive, that is, of goods received for transit across 
Belgium). The imports in 1911 reached {169,105,t10; and exports, £135,101,700. 
Trade with Great Britain for the same period showed imports {20,492,016 and exports 
£x8,145,553- With the United States the import trade amounted to £9,166,409, and 
the export to £4,644,740. The transit trade was valued at nearly £92,000,000. The 
total tonnage of ships arriving at Antwerp in the same year (1911) amounted to 12,625,165. 
Nevertheless, the exchequer is not in a very flourishing condition. Belgians pay little, 
it is true, in the way of direct taxation, and even the indirect taxation is not excessive. 
With the growth of State expenditure, however, the adverse balance increases. It is a 
Jong while now since any effort has been made to face the financial position, though this 
has come to be an imperative duty, as may be seen from the increase in the public debt, 
which has grown from £56,413,863 in 1880 to {152,238,539 at the end of 1910, a rise of 
495,824,676, or 169.86 percent. The national three per cents have fallen to 79, and it 
was considered expedient to issue treasury bonds at 4 per cent (and even higher) to the 
amount of £12,444,850 in 1912 alone. 

For the budget (budget de voies et moyens) of 1913, the revenue was estimated at 
£30,040,626; and the expenditure at £20,386,245. There was also a supplementary 
"budget (budget extraordinaire), amounting to another £570,540. It may be noticed in 
this connexion that the government is nearly always behind-hand with the budget; it 
is seldom voted till the spring or even the summer. Hence, for most ministries, Parlia- 
ment is driven (asin France) to voting “provisional twelfths,” a practice which always 
restricts its power over the purse. 

Colonial Administration.—As regards the management of the Belgian Congo (see 
below) the annual sum of {132,000 put at King Albert’s disposal by the clause inserted 
in the Treaty of Cession, October 18, 1908, is applied, as agreed upon, to purely colonial 
purposes, The Minister for the Colonies renders an account to the Chambers annually. 
Some alterations were made in the Colonial Law of October 18, 1908, on March 29, 1911, 
and again on March 5 and May 13, tor2, but it remains substantially the same. No 
powers may be delegated to any chartered company or private committee, Speaking 
generally, the trend of Belgian colonial policy is towards free trade (libert commerciale), 
towards abolishing forced labour, and taking moral and physical care of the natives. 
Different parts of the Domaine which used to lie under a special monopoly (exploitations 
en régie) have one by one been thrown open to free competition. The Colonial Council 
has proved equal to its task, in the examination of supplementary legislation for the 
Belgian Congo within the cognizance of the King (Loi coloniale, Arts. 7 and 24). 

Obstuary,—-Mante, CounrEss oF FLANDERS (b. 1845), mother of the King of the Belgians, 
dhed November 26, t9I2, she was the daughter of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
and married the 3rd son of Leopold in 1867, The death of Avcustz BreRnagat (born 
at Ostend on July 26, 1829) on October 6, 1912, removed a leading figure in Belgium. Orig- 
inally a lawyer, he entered pobtics and in 1873 first became a minister, being subsequently 
premier for ten years (1884-94); he was head of a Catholic cabinet at the time of the Revision 
of the Constitution (1892-93). He was.a moderate and cautious statesman. He had taken 
a prominent part, of late, in the pacifist movement, presiding over the second Peace con- 
ference at the Hague in 1907, and being awarded the Nobel Peace Prize (with M. d'Estour- 
neifes de Constant} in 1909. Among others the death may also be noted of the well-known 
geologist, Enouarn Feancors Dupont (b. 1841; see E. B. xix, 278a), on March 3t, 1911. 

See generally, H. Pirenne, Hestowre de Pepa vols., 1902 onwards): Annuatre slatsique 
de la Belgique et du Congo beige pour Igit 1932); P. Errera, Traué de Drow palin 
beige (Paris, 1908}, and Das Staaisrecht des Kamgreschs Beleren (Tubingen, 909) 0. Orban, 
Le Droit conshtutonnel de la Belgique (3 yols., Paris-Litge, 1906-11); J. Barthelemy, 
LOrganssation du suffrage ef !Expérsence beige (Paris, 1912). (Pact Exzura.) 


The Bagian Congo> 
Since the transfer of the Congo Free State to Belgium sincere efforts have heen 
made by the Belgian government to effect reforms, under the direction of M. Renkin, 
1 See E. B. vi, 922 66 seg. 
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minister for the Colonies, and with the active encouragement of King Albert. By royal 
decree of March 22, r9to, the right to collect, and to dispose of in trade, the natural 
products of the soil was restored to the natives. This decree became operative in the 
whole of Belgian Congo in July 1912, parts of the colony having been opened to trade in 
July roro and July rorr respectively. An endeavour was also made to restore the au- 
thority of tribal chiefs, a tax in money was substituted for the tax in rubber, and the 
demands of the reformers were met on nearly every point save that of land tenure. Up 
to the end of 1912 the right of the natives to ownership of tribal lands had not been con- 
ceded. The government, moreover, while granting absolute freedom of trade, itself 
remained a trading concern and entered into keen competition with its rivals. In the 
later half of r912 the British and American consuls-general were sent on an extended tour 
in the Upper Congo to report how the reforms decreed in Brussels were working in 
practice. Until satisfied that the reforms were in actual operation the British and 
American governments withheld their recognition of the annexation of the Congo State 
by Belgium. By the end of 1912 all the other Powers had recognized the transfer. 

During 1910-12 the N.E. frontiers of the colony adjoining Uganda and German East 
Africa were delimited, and the delimitation of the Congo-Rhodesian frontier was in 
progress in ror. By the Franco-German agreement of November rorz, which at one 
point brought the German frontier down to the Congo River, the right of France to 
pre-emption, should Belgium desire to part with the Congo, was so far modified that it* 
was agreed that in case of territorial changes in the Congo basin, France and Germany 
would discuss the situation with the other signatories of the Berlin Act of 1885. 

‘The native population was estimated in 1912 at no mure than 8,000,000; the white popula- 
tion was between eee and 6,000, of whom nearly 2,000 were spvernment officials and 570 
missionaries (350 Roman Catholics, 220 Protestants). The only district in which there is 
any Eucopean agricultural population is Katanga, where the climate resembles that of 
Northern Rhodesia. + 5 

The cost of administration, as was expected under the new régime, exceeds the revenue, 
In 1910 the revenue was £1,340,000, the expenditure £1,612,000. In 1911 the revenue 
was {1,620,000 and the expenditure £2,360,000, For 1912 the estimates were:— revenue 
£1,81§,000, expenditure, {2,661,000, public debt (1912) was £10,475,000, The chief 
products are rubber (still plentiful in the Aruwimi Forest, on the Angola ler and in some 
other regions), ivory, palm oil and palm nuts, copal, cocoa, gold and copper. The gold comes 
mainly from the Kilo mines; the copper from Katanga. In March 1911 the British firm 
of Lever Bros. was granted a concession of 20,000,000 acres in the lower Congo to establish 
a palm oif industry and soap manufactory. ‘The same firm also obtained a concession in the 
British gold coast colony.) Gum copal during 1911-12 became an important export; the 
Congo copal is of excellent quality. On ivory, in which the State largely trades, there are 
heavy duties. In 1910 the value of exports was £6,488,000, that of the imports (chiefly 
textiles, food stuffs and machinery) £4,757,000. The bulk of the trade is with Antwerp. 
‘The tounage-of shipping Ucaring Home ie 1910. Was 617 400, 45 per ceat being Belgian and 
45 per cent Brits" Prince and Germany caine nest. 


On May 25, 1912, M. Fuchs, vice-governor at Boma, was appointed governor general 
of the colony in succession to Lieut.-General Baron Wahis. The Comité spécial du 
Katanga had been abolished in March 1910 and the administration of the province 
assumed by the State. It was placed under a vice-governor, M. Wangermée, with 
headquarters at Elizabethville, a town founded in roto (to serve the copper and tin 
mines of the district) in a clearing in virgin forest, at the then terminus of the railway 
from Rhodesia. In July rorr the extension N.W. of this railway to Kambove (110 m.) 
was begun. Its completion was expected in March 1913. From Karbove, another 
section of about 200 miles will bring the railway to the navigable waters of the Lualuba 
(upper Congo), thus completing 2 rail and river steamer service between Cape Town and 
Beira and the mouth of the Congo. 

The founding of Elisabethville (named after the Queen of the Belgians) marked a boom 
in the development of Katanga. Its white population on January 1, 1912, was 1,132 of 
whom 519 were Belgians and 226 Britich. ft covered an area of 560 acres and possessed 20 
miles of streets. Within a radius of over 100 m of the town there were no native inhabitants 
dnd the government in 1911 formulated a scheme for the emigration of Belgian agriculturists 
thither. The white population of Katanga was in March 1912 between 1800 and 2,000 a» 
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agamst 750 in January 1911 The chief deposits of Katanga—one of the nchest 
Lopper regions in the world— are in the of the Umon Minére, which started regular 
smelting at the Star of the Congo mine in jt 1911 The company's total output of 


copper tp May toi2 (when smelting ceased for some months) was 1,995 tons 
ne of the chief difficulties of the admimstration is to secure a personnel of the best 
type, meantime many of the old agents of the Congo State have been retained One of 
these officals in the Tanganyika region was in April 1912 sentenced to ten years impnison- 
ment for summanily executing eleven native pnsoners, including four women and a child 
Other peccant officials have also been imy |, but in general “atrocities” are at an end 
A second court of apy has been estal at Elsabethville 

‘See the British Consular Reports, specially Cd 6145 (agra), E A J Paque, Notre 
Colonie Etude pratique (Namur 1910), J H_Harns, Dawn sn Darkest Africa (London 1912), 
and, for current affairs, ‘Le Mouvement Geographique’” (Brussels, weekly) ek 
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CHINA! 

In constitutional theory Repubkcan China, under the political reorganisation of 
1gri-12, retained the terntoral heritage of the Chinese Empire intact In spite of 
cross currents in Mongola, where separatist tendencies had manifested themselves 
before the establishment of the Republic, and in spite of difficulties with Tibet, the 
claim embodied in the new Chinese flag, that Chinese suzerainty 1s acknowledged by 
Chinese, Manchus, Mongohans, Tibetans and Mahommedans, held good But, amid 
so great an upheaval, affecting the economic no less than the political and social affairs 
of the country, any account of contemporary China 1s subjett to the consideration that 
it 1s passing through what 1s essentially a transitional stage 

Population —In 1910 the Minchengpu (Mimstry of the Intenor) orgamsed a census 
of the population of the Empire With the exception of a few districts the enumeration 
‘was everywhere restricted to households, and in the case of one province, Szechuan, the 
census only covered half the total number of prefectures By multiplying the house- 
holds by 5 the approximate total of the population has been errived at, and the official 
version of the 1910 census 13 as follows — 


Province Population, —_— Province Population. —_ Province, Population 
Anhui 15705920 Hupeh 24662665  Kweichow 8,857,665 
Cheksang 19 441 555 Kansu 4533 195 Shansi 9 95° 175 
Chiblt 20 821,145 Kiangst 17,199,365  Shantung 26,889 360 
Fukien 11 884,275 Kiangsu 26918,055 — Shensi 8,037,220 
Honan 23 307 830 Kwangs 5 872,720 Szechuan 16,392 105 
Hunan 21,440,820 Kwangtung 25,208,900 Yunnan 7,740,070 


To the total for the Eighteen Provinces (298,862,220), was added the population of the 
Metropolitan City and Prefectures (4,154,830), and of Manchuna, Mongolia, Banner- 
men, &c (9,402,975), giving an aggregate of 312,420,025 This census, within the 
limitations noted, probably represents the nearest computation of the actual population 
of China To round st off, we may add 6,500,000, the Chinese estimate—probably too 
high—of the population of Tibet, and 6,607,805 for the remainder of the population of 
Szechuan, making the grand total for all Chinese terntory, 325,527,830 

The number of foreigners resident in China 1s given in the returns for x91 of the 
Manitime Customs as 153,522, the details berng as follows American 3,470, Ausinan 
385, Belgan zr, Brazilian 22, British 10,256, Damsh 29s, Dutch 192, French 1,925, 
German 2,758, Hunganan 26, Italian 424, Japanese 78,306, Norwegian 246, Portuguese 
3,224, Russian 51,221, Spamsh 238, Swedish 150, others 93 

Agriculture —The only statistics available are those that relate to the movement of 
agricultural products through the Customs The export abroad of cereals 1s not permitted, 
and such movement as there 13 through the Customs represents only a small proportion of 
the total production The tribute rice sent to Peking from Anhui: Chekiang, Kiangsu and. 
Shantung amounted to 120,000 tons annually Kaolang is the staple food in Manchuna 
the estimated production of wheat 1s, however, 10,000,000 bushels Apart from sitk, the 
chief products of China in order of export value are (the figures given being for 1911) — 
beans, including beancake, bean oil, beancurd, £7,261,276, tea, £5,161,300, cotton, {2,- 

1See E B vi, 166 et seg. 
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109,194; sesamum seed, {1,580,465; straw-braid, £1,385,863; vegetable oils (other than 
bean of ), £1,067.152, or with bean oil £1,854,465. 
Before the outbreak of the Revolution considerable progress had been made with the 
suppression of opium growing. By September 1911 it had been established that Manchuria, 
Shansi and Szechuan were rid of the poppy and in virtue of the agreement between 
Great Britain and China signed in Feking on. May 8, 1911, the importation of Indian opium 
into these provinces was prohibited. i¢ Revolution checked and in many districts put 
an end to the crusade st opium, but with the gradual re-establishment of authority 
throughout the country the veto on the Poppy was restored. Under the Imperial Govern- 
ment cotton was largely taking the place of the poppy, particularly in the north of China, 
where official assistance was given in experimenting with American seeds and in other ways. 
The export of raw cotton from Tientsin rose from 149,102 cwt. in 1910 to 461,239 cwt. in 
1911; at Tsingtau it rose from 588 cwt. in 1909 to 18,514 cwt. in 1910 and 47,822 cwt. in 1911. 

China in i910 contributed 31 per cent to the world’s trade in silk. Of the quantity 
exported, silk and silk products, 68 per cent came from the northern half of the country, 
including the Yangtze Valley and Chekiang, and 32 per cent from the south. 

Straw-braid is manufactured mainly from a wheat with Jong straw wn on the plain 
bordering the Yellow river in Western Shantung and Southern Chihli. The export, which 
reached 18,484,000 Ib. in 1909, declined to 18,027,466 I. in 1910 and 16,101,067 Ib. in 1911, 

Industries and Manufactures.—The number of factories in China is still limited enough 
to make a steady annua! increase a feature of the conditions of the country. The new enter- 
prises are both Toreign and Chinese, but the Revolution has not modified so far the general 
antagonism to foreign capital. Among the chief industries, in order of the number of fac- 
tories, etc., devoted to each, may be mentioned:—Distilleries and breweries (53), cotton 
spinning and weaving. mills (41), flour mille (qo), oil mills (31), electric Hight works 
(31), docks, shipbuilding and engineering works (24), soap and candle factories (19), 
mining companies (18), silk filatures (17), tobacco factories (16), arsenals (15), cement 
and brick works (15), waterworks (14), . 

The 18 mining concerns include foreign concessions and Chinese mines worked with 
foreign machinery. The annual Sutpet of thirteen coal mines worked by foreign machinery 
is approximately 5,000,000 tons, wit capacity for considerably more. From mines worked 
by native methods the annual oatpat is pi ly another 5,000,000 tons. The Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry publi: a hist of mining permits issued by the Ministry at 
follows:—-Coal, 163 (including 29 in Mongolia, all bearing date May 11, 1911); antimony, 
60; gold, 18; sulphur, 12; zinc, 12; lead, 11; copper, 6; iron, 5. The output of the Tayeh 
Tron Micres, 70 miles below Hankow, was in 1910 303,000 tons of magnetic ore. The export 
of tin from the Kochiu Mines near Mengtze, Yunnan, has risen from 84,314 cwt. in 1909 
to 122,958 cwt. in 1910 and 133-792 ewt. in 1911, With the help of additional machinery 
the antimony refining works at Chi raised their export from 6,983 tons in 1909 to 
9,239 tons in 1910 anc 9g? tons in 1911, regulus, crude and ore, The export of orpiment 
through the Customs at Tengyueh (Yunnan) was in 1909, 8,764 cwt.; in 1910, 10,710 cwt.; 
in 1911, 6,540 cwt. 

Commerce, Tables are given dealing with the foreign trade of China in 1910 and 1911. 
The average exchange value of the Haikwan tael for both years is reckoned at 2s. 8;,d. 
(Consular reports use this value for 1911, although the Maritime Customs subsequently 
fixed the average exchange at 28. 83d. 


Table I. Gross Value of the Foreign Trade. 


























Exports. 
. Gross |__| Total. Grand 
Year. Imports. Native Foreign otal. Total. 
luce. Produce. 
1910 64, 6, 96 ‘5! oe 64 1 ashing 53. 74 1 117, é, 1 
1160, z ; ,T03, 264,114 
Ipit arene 50,803,081 1,490,708 52.293,7! 117,265,627 
Table IZ. Net Value of the Foreign Trade. 
Year. ‘Net imports.? Exports. Total. 
5 £ £ £ 
1910 62,331,472 51,273,654 113,605,126 
JIT 3,481,130 50,803,085 114,284,211 





7 Net imparts, te. the walue of the foreign: imported direct from foreign countries 
dege the value of the foreign goods reespoted fo orga countries during the year. The 
ayjpuats given do not include'the value of the goods carried coast wise. 
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Table II. Value of Foresgn Trade feom and to Eack Country 





IgtG. Igtt. 
Country. 





Imports Exports Imports Exports 





(@) United Kingdom and Bntish donun-| 











sons— £ £ £ 
United Kingdom 9,552,267 | 2,518,133 | 12,116,791 | 2,328,469 
Hong-Kong 23,085,393 | 14,637,956 | 19,959,611 | 13,957,619 
India 5,918,334 } 610,520 | 4,986,093 |” 782,196 
Singapore, Straits, &c 1,118,621 756.424 | 1,041,523 762,000 
Other British dominions * 244,186 299,710 179,791 276,937 

Total 39,918,801 | 18,822,743 | 38,283,809 | 18,107,221 


() Non-Asiatic countnes (excluding 
United Kingdom) — 
Russia, European ports 
Russia and Siberia (vid land frontier) 
Russia, Amur and Pacific ports 
France 


121,382 875,330 19,517 | 1,102,338 
1,196,708 | 675,836 | 1,258,300 | ‘419,271 
842,371 | 4,636,939 | 1,046,754 | 5,306,805 
375,719 | 5,227,830 406,376 | 5,264,558 


Germany 1,796,294 | 3,023,463 | 1,897,779 
Belgium ‘880,645 | 1,463,142 | 911,685 
Italy 1,457,640 1,258,292 


90,804 
ee) ae ee 
Trderaey | 2506 | Se rb08 


22,421,674 | 13,343,293 | 22,593,239 


Other countries of Europe? 
United States 
South Amenca, Asia Minor, & 


Total 
(c) Asiatic countries excluding India, 


Straits and Srbena)— 
Yaran (including Formosa) . 
Ke 





10,863,034 





10,334,017 | 8,294,331 | 10 704,361 | 8,353,937 

731,641 21,167 56,040 19,61 

Eaeee 354,01, 337,965 469,935 

5,256 284,338 548 179,151 
7,231 


hulippines i in di 
orea : 
French Indo-China 





Macao (Portuguese) 99758: 627,040 638,841 
Dutch East Indies ™ 192,874 995,369 195,351 
Siam 697 255-452 9,321 245.723 

Total + | 13,381,131 | 10,029,237 | 13,344,736 | 10,r02,621 


Total imports 


64,160,906 64,971,838 
Less re-exports to foreign countnes 


1,829,494 1,490,708 
62,331,472 | 51,273,654 | 63.481 130 | 50,803,081 


1 Canada, Austraha, New Zealand and South Africa (including Mauntius) 

+ Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Austra- 
Hungary 

Note —The imports from Hong-Kong come onginally from, and the exports to Hong- 
Kong are further carned on to the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe, Amancs, 
Japan, Austraha, India, the Straits, &c , and coast ports of China 











Net smports 





Table IV Forergn and Coast Trade 
(a) Shpping Entered and Cleared in the Foreign and Coast Trade during 1909-11. 











1909 1910 191k 

Vessels. | Tonnage | Vessele | Tonnage | Vessels { Tonnage 
Foreign trade 67,604 | 24,603,458 { 70,067 | 25,310,430 | 72,166 | 25,919,110 
Coast trade 140.912 ) 62,208,951 ) 149745 | 53,406,259 ( €21,232 ( 59,852,863 





* Ford a0 sib | 86:773.809 |_219.8:0 ) 88,776,680) 195.308 | 85.771973 
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(®) Share taken by each Flag in 1911. 



































‘Trade carried. ‘Shipping entered and cleared. 
Total 
Flag. Percentage 
Foreign. | Coast. | Fig" | vessels, | Tonnage. of 
Tonnage. 
Per cent. | Per cent. { Per cent. 
British 43 47 42 27 42 83 28,885 | 34,712,440 | 40 47 
Chinese 998 32 63 22:11 130,828 | 17,881,542 | 20 65 
fapsnee 19 47 14 53 16 82 21,259 | 19,172,727 | 22 35 
erman 973 6 30 7 & 4,848 | 6,849,069 799 
Freach 6 6 11 3 65 2,602 | 3,154,157 3 68 
Russan, 749 © 54 376 1,744 | 3,237,027 144 
Norwegians 07% 2 41 1 64 3,257 | 1,246,304 145 
‘Other flags 243 0 3I 1 30 ro7s | 1.518.707 177 
Total 190 100 100 193,398 | 85,771,973 | 100 
Table V. Cheef Imports. 
Articles soto. | agar, | Country from which chiefly 
£ £ ; , 
Cotton Goods 37,594,053 | 19,360,845 Uae Kingdom, U S. A, 
japan. 
Opium. 7,460,263 | 6,497,066 | India. 
komen Ol 2,927,41 4,686,979 | U.S. A., Dutch Indies. 
Sugar 3,005,41 3,042,967 Hong-Kong. 
Metals 3,001,010 | 2,855,835, United ingdom, Germany, 
japan. 
Rice . rie 4,158,546 | 2,$17,107 | Hong-Kong. 
Fish and Fishery Products 1254968 | rigseare | Hong-Kong, Japan. 
Flour 463.7: 1,172,466 | Hong-Kong. 
Coal . 1,101,781 | 1,129,307 yer, Hong-Kong. 
Cigarettes 929,287 | 1,022,055 Inited Kingdom, 
Indigo 655.459 | 1,039,957 | Germany, Belgium. 
Machinery and Machines 1,469,153, 914,574 | Hong-Kong, Japan, Russia. 
Paper 741,803, 754.733 | Germany, Hong-Kong, Japan. 
Matches 710,226 | 713,355 | Japan, Hong-Kong. 
Leather. 606,162 | 90,118 | Hong-Kong. 
Vehicles, Locomotives, Railway 
Carriages, Traction Engines, 
Motor cars 533.779 | $21,806 
Woollen Goods $54,261 | 578,548 | United Kingdom, Hong-Kong. 
Timber 54,506 | 540,642 fee, U.S. A, Hong-Kong. 
Medicines de 401,546 | 423,952 | Hong-Kong, United Kingdom. 
‘Miscellaneous Piece Goods 423,116 | 345,074 | United Kingdom. 
‘Woollen and Cotton Mixtures 279,098 |__ 319,146 | United Kingdom. 











The Marstime Customs.—The revenue of the Maritime Customs was £4,789,234 in 1910 
and_£4,871,085 in 1911, the highest amount ever reached. 

On September 21, 1911 Sir Robert Hart, Inspector General of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs since November 1863, died in England. He had left Peking in May 
1908, and the post of Acting Inspector General was held for two years by Sir Robert 
Bredon, Deputy Inspector General. Mr. F. A. Aglen was made Acting Inspector 
General in 1910, and received the substantive appointment on October 25, 1911. 

Finance.—The first attempt to prepare a statement of estimated revenue and expen- 
diture was made by the Imperial Government for submission to the National Assembly in the 
session of 1910-11. A Budget for 1912 (China Year Book, 1913) was prepared by the 
Ministry of Finance in the autumn of 1911, but appears to have undergone revision before 
being taken as a basis for provisional estimates by the Republican Ministry of Finance. 
= ctw Budgets (exchange being reckoned at 7 5 Kuping taels to the £1) are shown in 
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Table VI. Chef Exports. 





Countnes to whick chiefly 





Articles | 1910 | Igit exported 
£ £ 
Silk and Silk Products 13,382,651 | 12,477,423 | Hong-Kong, France, U S A 
Beans and Bean Cake 4g1z001 | 6,462,591 | Russia, Japan 
Tea 4,837,607 | 5,161,300 | Russa, Umted Kingdom 
Cotton 3,817,158 | 2,909,194 | Japan 
Skins and Hides, Furs 2,680,608 | 2,224,059 | France, U S A, United King- 
om 
Seed and Seed Cake 2,670,683 | 2,177,944 | Netherlands, Germany, Japan 
Oils (including Bean Oul) 1,778,909 | 1,854,465 | Hong-Kong, U S A 
Metals and Minerals 1,311,744 | 1.3371 Hong Kong, Japan, 
Straw-braid 1.034.714 | 1,385,863 | France, United Kingdom, US 
» Japan 

Wool 698,887 | 1,029,660 | United Kingdom 
Animals, ive 680862 | 620,329 | Hong-Kong, Russia 


Groundauts 420,029 | _ 614320 | France, Hong Kong Germany 
Table VIL Revenue ond Expenditure 


























Estimated Revenue 
191K 1912 
£ £ 
Land Tax - 6,622,645 7,058,175 
Salt and Tea Taxes 6,349,590 
Salt Tax 6.343.400 
Customs Revenue 5,618,570 5,906,340 
Sundry Taxes 3,488,525 2,900,635, 
Likin >: 190,205, 3,251,910 
Income from Government Properties 297,070 1,859,200 
Contributions, Licences 233:590 
Sundry Income 457591795, 2,822,175 
Sale of Official Rank 753,645, 78,905, 
Public Loans 474,660 
Extraordinary Income (Ministry of Communications) 4,554,305, 
Total £40,254,705 £35s734,635 
Estimated Expenditure. 
1911 1912 
Foresgn Affairs 416,935 386,195, 
Interior and Constabulary 580,270 560,530 
Finance and Imperial Household and Foreign Loans 14,833,240 13,269,970 
Education 366,330 658,365 
War 10,388,785 9,102,415 
Manne 1,333,060 1,625,700 
justice 885,840 930,535 
osts and Commumications 5,009,225 
Posts and Communications {Qniioary) 414.535 
Posts and Communications (Extraordinary) 5,467,145 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industry 727,175 703,600 
‘The Dependencies 225,140 168,490 
Provincial Expenditure 5,027,115 1,687,305 
Reserve for Contingencies ‘800,000 
Total £39,793 115 | £35,774.785 
Surplus 461,590 
Deficit 40,150 





Nation! Debt —China’s outstanding debt at the end of 1912 amounted to £198,188,802, 
with a total charge for 1913 of £8,173.836. The chief stems in this debt were as follows — 
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‘War Loans (1 8) £37,817,752 (total charge 1913 for interest end principal £3,179,273): 

Boxer py tae 115,94 6,107 (£2, 3); lemnity Adjustment Loan figes 
1,000,000 $£s7aso, 7 Railway Loans? 501,607 "£E881,72 ); General > 
9,923,436 (#100.691). In addition there were outstanding a number of provincial and 

private loans, the total amount of which was not published. They exceed £3,500,000. 

‘Owing to the Revolution no Boxer Indemnity payments were made by China after 
November 1, 1911, and the Powers agreed to the postponement of payments until January 
1, 1913. The arrears and interest on deferred payments were estimated to amount on that 
date to £3,329,000. Towards this sum there would be available from the Maritime and 
Native Customs a surplus revenue of £1,132,000. The Inspector General of Customs, 
however, issued a statement in which he the total sum required during 1913 to meet 
all payments for Boxer Indemnity and foreign loans secured on the Customs Revenue at 
£5,995 000. Towards this amount he estimated that the Customs would provide {5,490,000 
while the Seven Likin Collectorates specified in the 1898 Anglo-German Loan Agreement 
would add ff 7,500. In order to be on the safe side the Inspector General suggested that 

100,000 ta Uss.e00 approximately) should be allotted monthly to form a reserve fund 
for the services of the loans indicated. This arrangement would leave the greater part of 
the Salt Revenue (estimated at over £6,000,000) free for other foreign loans. 

Loan Negotiations—The loan negotiations of the Chinese Government during 1912 
attracted considerable attention. During 1911 the Quadruple Syndicate, comprising British, 
French, German and American darrai the Currency Loan of £10,000,000 
and the Hukuang Railway Loan of £6,000,000. outbreak of the Revolution prevented 
more than an instalment éf the former being handed over, for development. purposes in 
Manchuria. Immediately after the abdication of the Manchu dynasty, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, being in financial straits, approached the Quadruple Syndicate with a view to ob- 
taining a loan for reorganisation purposes, the sum of {60,000,000 being mentioned in this 
connection. Several advances were made by the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank on behalf 
of the Syndicate, but no decision was arrived at in regard to a comprehensive loan, On 
March 15, 1912 the Chinese Government signed an agreement for a loan from a syndicate 
representing the Banque Sino- Belge and the Eastern Bank, secured on the Peking-Kalgan 
Railway, his loan was regarded by the Quadruple Syndicate as a breach of faith on the 
fart of the Chinese Government in view of certain undertakings given by the latter, and in 

lay the loan was cancelled, except in respect of advances already made. in June Russian 
and Japanese banks joined the Four Nations Group, which now became a Sextuple Syndi- 
cate, Negotiations for the large loan were resumed but no agreement was reached owing 
to Ching’s reluctance to admit the form of supervision over the expenditure of the foan 
stipulated for by the banks. TheSyndicate also required a monopoly of future loans to China 
up to, {60,000,000 during the next five s neither side would give way and the 
financial embarrassment of the Chinese Government was becoming more acute, the latter 
decided to apply elsewhere. ak August 0 a loan agreement for £10,000,000 was ratified 

, 0. 











with Messrs. C. Birch Crisp n, of which half, or £5,000,000, was shortly after- 
wards issued. The loan was made a first charge on the surplus revenues of the Salt Gabelle. 
The ish Government, however, refused to give its sanction, and further negotiations 


were suspended, efforts being made to restrict China's dealings to the Sextuple Syndicate. 

Communications: -loclucing the ursian (08s s.) aad fapauess (793 m.) ayeterns ta. 
Manchuria, in 1912 there were open to traffic in China 6,028 miles of railway, while 2,000 m. 
more were nominally or actually under construction. Recent extensions include: the 
Yunnan Railway (Laokai on the Tongking frontier, to Yunnanfu), opened in April 1910; 
Canton-Kowloon Railway (112 m.), the British section (Kowloon to Sumchun) being opened 
in October 1910, the Chinese section in October 1911; Tientsin-Pukow Railway,{the northern or 
German section being opened in Feb: 1912, with the exception of the Yellow River 
bridge which was not completed until November, the British section in June 1912; the 
Kirin-Changchun Railway, opened October 1912. The Canton-Hankow Railway has made but 
little progress: of the first section from Canton 73 m. were completed by 1911, and trains 
ran on the 3o m™. between Changsha and Chuchou, The Szechuan-Hupef line and the 
Hangchow-Ningpo line have made axctically ‘no in Chinese hands. 

ots On May 28, 1911 the Chinese Post » which had hitherto been under the 
control of the Inspector General of Customs, was transferred to the Ministry of Posts and 
1The Boxer Indemnity amounted to ff /§00,000, divided into 5 Series; the rate of 
interest is 4 per cent and payment is spread over 30 ._ The above amount represents 
the total charges outstanding {interest and _prit combined); it does not include the 
arrears of payment which had accumulated since September 30, 1911. 

* Railway Loans are charged on the lines with or without a Government guarantee. 

a These include: 1. Japanese Loan, 1911, of £1,000,000 to the Ministry of Communica- 
tions: 2. Telegraph Loan, 1911, of : 3. £400,000 advanced ‘of the Currency 
Reform Loan, 1911, of £10,000,000, w! hhas not yet been floated: 4. {1,815,000 repre- 
senting advances made by the Sextuple Group between February and June 1912: 5. 
fy 290,000 advances from the Belgian, Syndicate as part of loan of {5,000,000 now can- 
celled: 6, £5,000,000 loan floated August 1912 by Messrs. Birch Crisp & Co. 
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Communications The Postal Secretary, MPiry, became Postmaster General and the pre- 
vious organisation was retained A sul il reduction 1n telegraph rates throughout the 


Empwe was introduced on June 1, 1912 

Government and Admuntstration —Pendmmg the meeting of a National Convention 
and the adoption of a permanent Constitution, China remamed im 1912 under the 
Provisional Constitution adopted by the Nanking Council Yuan Shrh-ka, as Pro- 
visional President, undertook on entenng office to reture or seek re-election at the expira- 
tion of the term of provisional government, which was fixed at ten months The 
Nanking Constitution defined the powers of the Provisional President and stipulated 
that he had to be elected by 2 two-thirds majonty of the National Council at a session 
at which three-quarters of the members were present, but did not concern itself with the 
term of ofice or method of election of future Presidents of the Republic ‘The Prenuer 
was nominated by the President, but lus appointment and that of the other members of 
the Cabinet were subyect to the approval of the Nauonal Assembly, he had direct con~ 
trol of the Bureau for Tibetan and Mongohan affairs Various laws were promulgated 
during the provisional régyme defining the functions and powers of the Cabinet, the 
Mumstnes and other departments of State But the entire system of central and 
provincial administration was in a transition stage, and the Adminstration reforms 
announced by proclamation had not had time to be put into force 

In November rgr2 the following composed the Provisional Government 1 Prest- 
dent, Yuan Shih kai, Vece Pressdent, Li Yuan hung, Premser, Chao Ping-chun, Mtmster 
of Forergn Affairs, Laang Ju hao, Interior, Chao Ping chun, Finance, Chou Hsueh hsi, 
War, Tuan Ch ym, Navy, Lu Kuan hsiung, Justice, Hsu Sheh ying, Educotion, Fan 
Yuan cien, Agriculture and Forestry, Chen Chen hsien, Commerce and Industry, Liu 
Kuei yi, Commumcottons, Chu Ch’ chen On November 12 however a crisis oc- 
curred over the question of negotiating with Russia concerning Mongoha, and Liang 
Ju hao resigned Lu Cheng-hsiang, the late Prime Minister, took his place 

In the Provinces, Governors (under the name of Tuluk) officiated as before the 
Revolution, variously assisted by a Finance Commussioner, a Law Commissioner, a 
Civil and a Miltary Commissioner, Commissioners for Education and Foreign Affairs 
In Tibet there was a Government Agent ‘The affairs of Mongoha and Tibet were 
nominally under a Bureau controlled by the Cabinet or Premier 

Parliament —Dunng the period of provisional government in ror2 the functions of 
the National Assembly were performed by a National Council composed of five members 
from each province elected by the Provincial Assembles The chairman was Wu 
Ching hen, and Vice-Chairman Tang Hua lung 

Pahament, under the Republic, was to consist of a Senate (Tson Ys Yuan) and a 
House of Representatives (Chung Ys Yuan) The date of the first elections was fixed 
for December 10, r912, Primary elections, and January 10, 1913, Secondary elections 

‘The Senate, comprising 274 members was to be elected as follows 220 by the Provin 
cial Assemblies (10 Senators to each Province), 27 by the Electoral College of Mongolia, 10 
by the Electoral Coltege of Tibet, 3 by the Electoral College of Chinghat (Chinese Turkestan), 
8 by the Central Educational Society, and 6 by the Electoral College of Chinese abroad 

¢ House of Representatives was to consist of members elected by constituencies 

on the basis of one representative for each 800 000 of the population with a minimum of 10 
representatives for a Province, together with 27 representatives for Mongoha, to for Tibet 
and 3 for Chinese Turkestan The number of tives allotted to each province for 
the first election was as follows Anhut 27, Chel 38, Cluht: 46, Fuksen 24, Honan 32, 
Hunan 27, Hupeh 26 Kansu 14, Kiang: 35. Kiangsu 40. Kuangsi 19, Kuangtung 30, Kues- 
chow 13, Shansi 28 Shantung 33, Shenst 21, Sinkaang 10, Szechuan 35, Yunnan 22, SI enghang 
16 Kirin ro Helunghiang 10 Candidates for election as Senators must be thirty years ol 
age and upwards, for election as members of the House of Representatives 25 years and 
upwards The qualifications of an elector for the Lower House are (1) A male citwen over 
21 years of age, (2) Two years’ residence, (3) Eather payment of direct tax of $2 per annum, 

1 The Foreign Office has changed its name from Waiwupu to Waichiaopu, the Mimstry 
of the Interior Too Munchengpu to Newupu, that of Education from Hsuehputo Chiaoyupu , 
that of Justice from Fapu to Shihfapu, that of Fiance from Tuchuhpu to Taaichengpu, 
that of Communications from Yuchuanpu to Chizotur |, while the Ministry of Agnculture, 
Commerce and Industry haa been divided sto two Minstnes 
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Possession of immovable property of the value of $500, graduation from an elementary or 
igher school, or compen equival kat to the iatter. ented mH 
‘rmy.—A revised programme of army nisation promulgated in 1907 provided f 

the formation of 36 divisions of the Luchun or National Army by 11a. On’ August 31, 19't 
the actual szength ‘of the Chinese military forces (officers and men) was returned (China 
Year Book, 1912) as follows:—National Army: 12 divisions (complete or almost complete) 
140,899; 4 divisions (incomplete) 25,101; 17 mixed brigades 74,815; total 240,815; Provin- 
cat Troops 276,981; grand total 537,’ 

During the revolution the Republicans enlisted a large nuriber of irregular troops, and it 
‘was estimated that there were 800,000 men under arms in China when peace was restored, 

On August 31, 1912, the strength of the army including the Luchun and Provincial Troops 
was given (China Year Book, Torn) a 428,485 officers and men. 

‘A fresh scheme of army reorganisation was still in preparation. Meanwhile service was 
yoluntary, soldiers remaining three with the colours, then passing into the First 
Reserve for three years and being fi drafted into the Second Reserve. 

‘Navy.—The Chinese Navy in 1912 consisted of two squadrons: the Cruising Squadron 
of five cruisers, one destroyer, one gunboat and eight torpedo boats; and the Yangtze Squad- 
ron of twelve gunboats for river purposes. A third squadron, the Training Squadron, to 
consist of two cruisers, then under construction, and ten gunboats, was in process of forma- 
tion, and a scheme of naval reorganisation was occupying attention, 

Public Justice.—New civil, criminal and commercial codes have been compiled with 
Fepanese assistance but had not yet been promulgated in 1912. In the meantime the old 

‘ws, eacept in so far as they were specially abrogated, remained in force. The new judicial 
system provides for officials with purely judicial powers, with four kinds of courts: (1) the 

igh Court of Justice (Ta Li Yuan) at Peking, which is the Supreme Court of Appeal; (2) a 
Provincial High Court (Kao Teng Shen Pan Ting) in each provincial capital; (3) etropol, 
tan Courts in each principal town (Fu); (4) Courts of First Instance in small towns. Trial 
by ity was inaugurated at Shanghai during the Reriod of the revolution, but the system 
will not be adopted for the present. In 1912 the Minister of Justice was Hsu Shih-ying, 
the Vice-Minister Wang Shou-chen, and the Chief Justice Chang Taung-hsiang. 

Edweotson.—During the revolution the system of education introduced by the Imperial 
Government under the reform scheme of 1905 was in abeyance, as all the universities and 
colleges and most of the schools were closed. A National Educational Conference was 
convened by the Ministry of Education in July 1912 and submitted a variety of recommen- 
dations as the basis of the future educational system in China. 

History, 1910-12—The revolution and the establishment of a republican form of 
government dominates entirely the history of 1911 and 1912, and the events immediate- 
ly preceding the revolution may first be dealt with. In accordance with the nine years’ 
programme of constitutional reform laid down in 1908 the Provincial Assemblies met in 
October 1909. The most noticeable result of their inauguration was the impetus given 
to the demand for an earlier grant of representative government. At the close of the 
first session more than fifty delegates from various assemblies met in Shanghai and 
resolved to petition the Throne to grant 2 parliament within two years. Their request, 
proffered in Peking in January rgro, was rejected, and until the autumn of that year 
the Government continued to oppose all recommendations for expediting constitutional 
reform. On October 2, 1910 the National Assembly met in Peking, and within a week 
Yiad approached the question of the earlier opening of Parliament. This time the 
Government gave way. An edict dated November 4 provided that the date fixed 
for the establishment of Parliament should be changed from 1916 to 1913. In spite of 
various appeals and memorials the Throne would not make any further concession on 
this point. 1t championed the Grand Council against the attacks of the National 
Assembly, but finally agreed to order the Commission of Constitutional Reform to frame 
@ constitution for a Cabinet responsible to the representatives of the people. 

‘The Assembly adjourned on January rr, torr to meet again in October. The early 
months of the year, however, found the Chinese empire distracted by diplomatic and 
financial troubles. On the borders of Yunnan a British force had occupied Pienma, 
which both the British and the Chinese Government claimed as being within their 
respective territories, and the presence of foreign troops in the district under dispute was 
at once magnified into a menace to the integrity of the empire. In Mongolia Russia 
was seeking to establish consulates at various towns, while the Chinese mind can never 
for longphe free from anxiety in regard to the fate of Manchuria. Although the dread 
ot fordtnagsression Jed to the formation of patriotic associations, including the Citizen 
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Army, the country at large was stiJ] more agitated over the Government’s action in 
resorting to large foreign loans. Two loans were at this period the subject of negotiation 
—one of {10,000,000 for currency purposes, and a railway loan, subsequently known 
as the Hukwang Railway (Four Nations’) Loan of £6,000,000. Public feeling was op- 
posed to any loan that had not received the assent of the National Assembly, and the 
demand arose fo1 a special session of that body. Delegates from the provincial assem- 
blies arrived in Peking to press their demand, but their request was refused, and the 
Currency Loan was signed on April rs, grt. A month later the Railway Loan agree- 
ment was signed. By way of placating public opinion the Throne announced the 
appointment of a Cabinet in the place of the Grand Council. ‘The new body comprised 
eleven Manchus and four Chinese, under the presidency of Prince Ching, who was 
regarded on all sides as the arch-enemy of reform, and its constitution did not go far 
towards satisfying popular demands. 

From the date of the edict sanctioning the Four Nations’ Loan for the construction 
of the Canton-Hankow and Hankow-Szechuan Railways the agitation against the 
Government steadily gathered force. Szechuan was chiefly concerned in the loan. 
In spite of the fact that the great western trunk line had long been pledged to foreign 
capital the province had resolved to build the railway itself. Money had been raised 
by various devices, and construction had been begun. While the line was making little 
Progress in Chinese hands, it was known that the money raised had been finding its way 
into channels in no way connected with railway construction or the legitimate invest- 
ment of railway funds. The people of Szechuan were easily persuaded that they would 
never see their money again, if the line were handed over to foreign construction, and 
riots broke out in Chengtu, the capital, in July. Throughout August the conditions in 
Szechuan remained critical and by September the province was in open rebellion, 
Chao Erh-feng, Warden of the Tibetan Marches, and one of China’s most capable 
officials, had been appointed Viceroy in August; by the end of September order seemed 
in a fair way to being re-established. A few days later, however, further rioting oc- 
curred in fresh centres, and once more the rebellion gained the upper hand. While the 
affairs of the province were in this critical condition, a bomb exploded on October 9 
in the Russian concession at Hankow. From that moment the Szechuan question be- 
came merged in the more formidable problem of the revolution. 

The bomb explosion in 2 house in Hankow was immediately followed by an attempt 
of the inmates to bum down the premises, but in this they were foiled. Documents 

revealing the existence of a revolutionary plot were seized and @ number of 
The ution, arrests Were made, Jui Cheng, Viceroy of Hupeh and Hunan, appreciat- 

ing the gravity of the discovery, gave orders for the execution the neat day 
of four men who were regarded as ringleaders, and he reported to Peking that he had 
prevented a revolution. He reckoned, however, without the revolutionaries. A meet- 
ing the same day among some of the troops in Wuchang gave them their opportunity. 
Making common cause with the soldiers, they compelled General Li Yuan-hung to put 
himself at the head of the movement and the revolution began. 

The ground in the Yangtze valley had been prepared to some extent during the year. 
Repeated rumours of an intended rising indicated that revolutionary agents were at 
work, but little attention was paid to the reports, mainly because the notorious lack of 
cohesion among the various provinces seemed to foredoom to failure any anti-govern- 
ment movement. The temper of the people, however, had for years been growing more 
and more hostile to the dynasty. Floods and famine had been of annual occurrence 
along the Yangtze, and the doctrine that the Manchus were in league with foreigners 
to partition or destroy the country had been sedulously preached. The revolutionaries 
had no elaborate organisation prepared; they had been working to stir up 28 much feel- 
ing as possible among the people, and had even imported arms and ammunition for a few 
centres. When the revolution came, the control of the movement did not extend be- 
yond Wuchang. Emissaries hurried about the country urging the people to revalt, but 
each locality was left to take care of itself and to carry out its revolution in its own way. 
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The Wuchang mutineers bombarded the city on October 11, when the capture of 
the Government mint, containing £300,000, supplied the movement with the sinews of 
war. Viceroy Jui Cheng escaped across the river. A Reformed Government was 
appointed with General Li Yuan-hung as President and General Huang Haing in com- 
mand of the military forces. Moving across the Yangtze the revolutionaries captured 
Hanyang with its Government arsenal, and were now provided with munitions as well 
as with money, By this time the Peking Government had to some extent realised the 
seriousness of the situation, The Regent in his alarm turned to the man whom he had 
banished from the councils of the Empire three years previously, and it was announced 
that by edict of October 14 Yuan Shih-kai had been recalled to take up the posts of 
Viceroy of Hupeh and Hunan and Generalissimo of the Imperial forces. 

Yuan Shih-kai, on whom now all eyes were turned, was born in Honan province in 
1859, At the age of twenty-three he went with a Chinese detachment to Korea, and 

three years later (1885) became Imperial Resident at the Korean Court, a 
‘¥gan 4, post which he retained until the outbreak of the Chino-Japanese War in 

1894. In 1897 Yuan became Judicial Commissioner of Chihli, and the 
following year found him in command of an Army Corps. His assistance was sought 
by the Emperor Kuang Hsu for his reform project, but Yuan Shih-kai sided with the 
Empress Dowager and helped to carry through the coup d'état of that year. Enjoying 
the favour of the Empress Dowager, he became Junior Vice-President of the Board of 
Works in June 1899, and in December of that year Acting Governor of Shantung. 
When the Boxer Rebellion broke out he was Governor of that province and afforded 
protection to foreigners. On the death of Li Hung-chang he became Viceroy of Chihli 
(December 1gor) with the honorary title of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent; and 
it was during his tenure of office at Tientsin that he laid the foundation of China’s mod- 
ern army. He was summoned to Peking in 1907, and was a Grand Councillor and a 
promineht member of the Government at the time of the death of the Empress Dowager 
and the Emperor Kuang Hsu. Immediately after Prince Chun assumed the Regency, 
however, Yuan Shih-kai was dismissed from office and ordered to return to his native 
place (January 2, 1909); and he remained in disgrace until now. 

A fortnight later Yuan Shih-kai took the field, but virtually in the capacity of a 
military dictator. In the meantime Imperial troops under General Yin Chang had been 
in conflict with the revolutionaries in the neighbourhood of Hankow. They had entered 
the native city, but had fallen back when their communications were threatened. 
Advancing again, they entered Hankow on October 29, and after three days’ fighting 
they fired the greater part of the city and the revolutionary forces fell back on Hanyang. 
Indeterminate fighting was continued for the next four weeks, until on November 27 
Hanyang fell and the position of the revolutionaries in Wuchang became untenable. 

Throughout this period the standard of rebellion had been raised successfully ia 
other parts of China, until fourteen provinces had thrown in their lot with the revolu- 
tionaries. Thus, while the chief military operations were going in favour of the Im- 
perialists, the country as a whole was recording its decision with no uncertain voice 
against the Manchu Government. Nanking held out for the Imperialists until 
December 2, but on that day Yuan Shih-kai, recognising the necessity of parleying, 
acceded to the request of the Wuchang administration for a three days’ armistice. 

Nothing illustrates better the spontaneous nature of the revolution than the fact that 
in Shanghai, where the cause was not embraced until November 3, a‘‘ military govern- 
ment ” had been created which arrogated to itself the conduct of the whole movement, 
Tt was here that the republican idea took definite shape, and when the time arrived for 
negotiations with the Imperialists, the Shanghai administration refused to recognise Li 
‘Yuan-hung’s right to conduct the proceedings at Wuchang or Hankow. It insisted that 
the peace conference should meet at Shanghai. 

After the appointment of Yuan Shih-kai the Court in Peking progressed quickly 
along the path of humiliation. The National Assembly, which had met on October 
aa, proceeded to assert itself and demanded the right to draw up the Constitution, 
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the appointment of a responsible Cabinet from which members of the Imperial family 
were to be excluded, and an immediate amnesty for all political offenders. The Court 
hesitated; but when these demands were endorsed by the garrison at Lanchow, which 
refused to entrain for the front until they were granted, Prince Chun capitulated, 
Regulations that were to form the basis of China’s Constitution were at once drawn up 
by the Assembly, and in due course the Regent took oath to observe them. Yuan 
Shih-kai was elected Prime Minister on November 8 and returned from Hankow on 
November 13. The Regent abdicated on December 6, and affairs of State were for- 
mally placed in the hands of the Premier and his Cabinet, the Empress Dowager 
being associated with the Emperor in matters requiring the Imperial seal or presence, 

Even while conducting military operations against the revolutionaries, Yuan Shih- 
kai had endeavoured to arrive at an understanding with them, and he readily agreed to 
an armistice in order that the two parties might discuss the situation. Yuan Shih-kai 
and the North stood for a constitutional monarchy; the revolutionary leaders had made 
up their minds that the Manchu dynasty must be replaced by a republic. Negotiations 
were opened in Shanghai on December 18 and ten days later the Court had consented 
to submit the question of the establishment of a republic to a National Convention. 
It could not, however, agree that the convention should be wholly republican in char- 
acter, and the negotiations were continued throughout January, the prospects of the 
Manchu dynasty retaining the throne becoming more remote as the days passed, 

On December 25 Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the leader of the anti-dynastic movement, 
arrived at Shanghai. Born in Kuangtung province in 1867, Sun Yat-sen (Sun Wen) 

was the son of a mission convert, and had studied medicine at the Alice 
Sue non, Memorial Hospital at Hong-Kong from 1887 to 1892, taking his degree of 

Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery in the latter year. After a brief prac- 
tice at Macao, he settled in Canton, where he at once espoused the revolutionary cause. 
The failure of a conspiracy in 1895 caused him to flee to Macao, and from that moment. 
until December r9rr he was an exile from China. In 1896 Dr, Sun Yat-sen was in 
London, and on October 11th he was seized and taken to the Chinese Legation, where 
he was confined in order that he might be conveyed back to China. He was liberated 
at the instance of the British Government. Dr. Sun now devoted himself to the work 
of spreading his revolutionary propaganda. In Japan he founded a society known as 
the Tung Meng Hui, which has since played a prominent part in republican politics in 
China. His agents visited China from time to time and he became the acknowledged 
head of the Young China party. When the revolution broke out at Wuchang in torr 
Dr, Sun Yat-sen was in England, but he returned at once to China; the Nanking 
Council (composed of delegates from fourteen provinces) elected him President of the 
“ Chinese Republic,” and he took the oath of office on January 1, 1912, “ithe first day 
of the first year of the Republic.” 

On February 12 the Manchu dynasty cametoanend. The first of the Abdication 
Edicts of February 12 announced that the Empress Dowager, together with the Em- 
peror, handed over the sovereignty to be the possession of the whole people and declared 
that the constitution should thenceforth be Republican, Yuan Shih-kai was nominated, 
‘(with full powers,” to organise a provisional Republican Government. In the second 
Edict the future status of the Imperial House, as agreed upon with the Republicans, 
was set forth. The Emperor was to retain his title and to receive from the Republic the 
respect due to a foreign sovereign. He would be paid an annuity of Tis. 4,000,000 
(£533,000) until the establishment of a new currency, when the sum would be $4,000,000, 
and would/reside at first in the Imperial Palace and afterwards at the Eho Park, retain- 
ing the same bodyguard. He would continue to perform the religious ceremonies at 
the’Imperial Ancestral Temples and Mausolea, and the Republic undertook to com- 
plete the Mausoleum of the late Emperor and to charge itself with the services and 
expense of the removal of the late Emperor’s remains to the Mausoleum. The Imperial 
Ciansmen retain their titles and enjoy equal rights with all other citizens. 

On February 14, Dr. Sun Yat-sen resigned his position, and, on his recommenda- 
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tion, Yuan Shih-kai was elected by the Nanking Council Provisional President of the 
aia Republic of China General Li Yuan hung became Vice-President, and 
Repub,  ® provisional constitution was adopted by the Council on March 10, the 
day on which Yuan Shih ka took the oath of officein Peking The duties 

of forming a Ministry devolved upon Tang Shao-y:, a former protégé of Yuan Shih kar’s 
and his delegate at the Shanghai negotiations Dr Sun Yat sen remained in Nanking 
to assist the Government until Apnl 1, when he resigned his official connection with 
state affairs and started on a tour of the provinces The followmg day the National 
Council decided to transfer the Government to Peking A new Council (consisting of 
five members from each province, elected by the Provincial Assembly, and five memvers 
each from Inner and Outer Mongolia and Tibet and one member from Kokonor) was 
formally opened on Apmil 29, and continued to define the Repubhcan policy 

In June Tang Shao-yi, who had not been fortunate in his Joan negotiations, resigned. 
the Premiershyp and was succeeded by Lu Cheng hsiang, the Foreign Mister A 
Cabmet crisis was shortly afterwards brought about by the attitude of the Tungmenghui 
party, which mainly represents Cantonese opinion Its members contended that the 
Cabinet should be formed from one of the three parties or from none, and they insisted 
that the Ministers belonging to the Tungmenghu: should resign their portfohos in the 
ensting Coahtion Cabinet ‘The President won the day, and the Tupgmenghur sought 
to retrieve its position by amalgamating with another party In September Lu Cheng 
hsrang was forced by ill health to resign the premership and was succeeded by Chao 
Ping chen He became, however, Muuster for Foreign Affairs in November, on the 
resignation of Liang Ju hao 

For several months the peace of the country was disturbed by numerous mutines 
and outbreaks, while a serious plot against the Republican Government was discovered 
at Wuchang early in August In connection with the latter two prominent revolutiona- 
nes, Chagg Chen wu and Feng Wei, were arrested one evemng in Peking, summarily 
tned during the night and shot at daybreak The Government’s action was severely 
enticised by the National Assembly, but the President was able to convince a majonty 
of the members, without making public his information, that he had acted in the in- 
terests of the Repubhe Subsequently the visits to Peking of Dr Sun Yat sen, General 
Huang Hsing, the most prominent revolutionary leader after Li Yuan hung, and Chea 
Chi mei, at one time Miltary Governor of Shanghai, served to strengthen the adminis 
tration by removing the feeling of mutual distrust with which the North and the South 
were inchned to regard one another 

Tsbet —The return on December 25, 1909 of the Dalar Lama to Lhasa, which he had 
left on the approach of the Younghusband expedition of 1 coincided with a determined 
attempt on the part of China to strengthen her position in Tibet _A Chinese force was on 
its way to Lhasa and entered the town on February 12,1910 The Dalat Lama fled to India 
and was deposed by the Chinese Government, but Lamaism has never recognised the step 
Chinese sovereign mghts were {rom that time exercised with considerable mgour in Tibe, 
When the revolution broke out in 1911, the small Chinese garnson in Lhasa mutimed tn 
sympathy, but its excesses stirred the Tibetans to action and the troops found themselves 
besieged A state of war was maintained until August, when, after the return of the Dalar 
Lama to Lhasa, peace was concluded on condition that the Chinese troops left Tibet 014 
India_a small number only remaining as the Chinese Amban’s bodyguat In the mean- 


tame the semt independent chiefs hi it an end to Chinese authority in Eastern Tibet 
In ly 1912 the Peking Government itched an expedition from Chengtu, the caprtal 
of Szechuan to reconquer Tibet On August 17, however, after the force had regained ‘pos 
session of Batang, the British Government a Memorandum to China defining the 
attitude of Great Bntain towards the Tif uestion This communication required 
‘China to refrain from despatching a military htion into Tibet, as the re establishment 
of Chinese authonty would constitute a violation of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of 1906 
Chinese suzerainty in regard to Tibet was nised, but Great Bnitain could not consent 
to the assertion oi 


Chinese sovereignty over a enjoying independent treaty relations 
with her Although no definite reply was to the ‘Mtemorandum, it was understood 
that the Chinese Government inte: to fall in with British wishes, and towards the end of 
September the expedition to Tibet was ordered to retire. 


‘Mongolia —iy pursuance of a forward policy in Mongoha the Manchu Government 
doning the late spf its existence had strengthened 1ts. odmunistrative hold on the country, 
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had stationed Chinese troops in Outer Mongolia, and was carrying out a systematic plan of 
Chinese colonisation, ‘These measures were resented by the Mongolians and led to overtures 
for Russian protection or mediation in July 1911. The misguided zeal of a new Chinese 
Amban still further embittered the nat tion, and the revolution provided the 
Kutukhiu Lama—the third highest pontiff in Buddhist hierarchy and the spiritual ruler 
of the Movigollacs—-wish ari opportunity of proclaiming the independence of Outer Mougota. 
Russian troops kept the peace between the Mongolians and Chinese, and in October 1912 
the St. Petersburg Government accorded recognition to the new State to the extent of send- 
ing a special envoy to Urga. A Russo-Mongolian Agreement according to a semi-official 
communiqué issued in St. Petersburg was concluded on November 3. Russia undertook to 
assist Mongolia (or the Kutukhtu Lama) to maintain the autonomous régime established and 
to admit neither the presence of Chinese troops in Mongolian territory nor colonisation by 
Chinese. The Mongolian sovereign and Government guaranteed to Russian subjects and 
Russian commerce the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges, and agreed that no other 
foreign subjects in Mongolia should be granted fuller rights than those accorded to Russian 
subjects. The Kutukhtu Lama, however, aj irs not to have carried the whole of Mongo- 
Jian opinion with him, A certain number of the Khans and princes both of East and West. 
Mongolia claimed incorporation for their country on equal terms in the Chinese Repablic, 
the culers being allowed to retain their territorial ‘and administrative power and their di- 
tary titles. fongol activity was manifested in the late autumn of 1912 on the Manchurian 
frontier, and conflicts arose with Chinese troops. Whether this activity was merely brigand- 
age or represented a fresh separatist movement in the West, still remained to be proved. 
Bibhography.—H. T. M. Bell and H. G. W. Woodhead, The China Year Book for 1912 and 
Hots (london): P.H. Kent, The Passing of the Manchus (1912), London; L. Lawton, Empires 
of the Far East (1912), London; M. A. Stein, Rusns of Desert Cathay, (1912), London; H. B. 
Morse, The Internatsonal Relatsons of the Chinese Emjrre—The Period of Conflict, 1834-1360 
(1910), Shanghai and London; R. S. Clark and A. de C. Sowerby, Through Shén-Kan (2 12), 
London; J. O. P. Bland, Recent Events and Present Policies in China 1912), London; Chena 
Under the Empress Dowager {rpto), London; E. F. Fenellosa, Epochs of Chinese ond Japanese 
Art (1912), London; Rev. J Macgowan, Men and Manners of Modern China (3912), London 
RF. Johnston, Zao and Dragon ew Northern Cheng (s9t0), London; Mary Hooker, Behsnd 
the Scenes sn Pekane, (2912), London; Archdeacon A. E, Moule, My Half Century in China 
Gor) Prof_E. H, Parker, Studves sn Chenese Relsgion Gore), London; H. A. Geil, Eighteen 
‘apuals of China (1911), London; E. J. Dingle, China's Revolution, 1917-12, London; Princes 
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Economic Progress—In 1911 the census population of Denmark, with an area of 
14,829 Sq. m., was 2,757,076, as against 2,449,540 in 1901 and 2,588,919 in 1906. 
The annual average increase since 1906 has been 1.27%. The capital, Copenhagen, 
has 559,502 inhabitants, more than all the other Danish towns put together. The 
population of Iceland, with area of 40,437 sq. m., was 85,089 in 1911 against 78,489 
in 1901. 

Tn Greenland, with an inhabiued area of 45,000 sq. m., the population numbered 
13,517 in rgrz, 393 Europeans, as against 11,893 and including 272 in root. The 
three West Indian Islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. Jan, with a total area of 138 
sq. m., had a population of 27,104 in 1911 against 30,527 in 1901; and the Faeroes, with 
an area of 511 $q. m., advanced from 15,230 inhabitants to 18,005, 

‘The area cultivated in Denmark is close on five million acres (4,850,000 in 1908), the 
value of the harvest of 1910 being £30,555,000, and in 1911 £37,338,900. The stock of 
domestic animals amounted in 1909 to $38,000 horses, 2,254,000 heads of cattle and 1,466,600 
pigs, besides 11,800,000 fowls. value of agricultural exports in 1910 was £24,294,000, 

ue 





and ‘of agricultural imports £10,878,000; for non-agricultural articles imports were 
at £20, 788,000 and exports at {2,372,000; the corresponding figures for 1911 being 
£26,574,500, £12,130.900, £22,497,700 and £3:239.300. 2 

e sugar beet industry shows rapid growth, the production in 1910 being about 100,500 
tons and in 1911 116,150 tons, and several new sugar factories have been planned or have 
actually started working during the last few years. The small-holding movement continues 


* See E. B. viii, 23 af seg. 
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to progress with some 700 new holdings a: oF some 6,000 in all since the small-holding 
act was passed in 1899. A new law was in 1909 further developing this movement. 

Two important laws relating to agricul export have been within recent years, 
viz, the law of May 27, 1908, dealing with the control of meat exported from Denmark, and 


a similar one of April 12, 1911, dealing with the control of butter. They were based on sec- 
tion 62 of the British Trade Mark Act 1905, which enabled the Danish farmers to register 
a common trade mark as against all other trade marks in these articles. Thus all exported 
meat or bacon receives ie nd a Government stamp showing it to have 
been passed for ex it the control station either as first or second class produce. The 
agricultural goods for export can therefore receive a trade mark from people who do not 
trade themselves, but only investigate the quality of the articles. No butter is allowed to 
be exported that contains over 16% of water or other preservatives than salt. 

Notable strides have latterly been made in Denmark as regards fostering the growth of 
home industries and increasing the output of articles suitable for export, ¢.g. newly patented 
machinery, motor engines, etc. A strong movement has commenced for the purpose of 
making Denmark an industrial country as well as an agricultural one. 

The total revenue for the financial year 1910-11 was £7,894,589, and the expenditure 
7,731,208, For 1911-12 the corresponding figures were £9,483,333 and 9,638,889, the 
feficit being much smaller than the original estimate of £1,189,363. The estimated revenue 

for the financial year 1912-13 was {5,705,688, and the expenditure {6,351,150, while the 
estimated figures for 1913-14 are £6,475,076 and {6,510,247 

‘The national debt on March 31, 1911 amounted to £18,658,889 and in 1912 to £19,554 

334. The state assets amounted to 139,441,289 in 1911 and {40,003,470 in 1912. 


Political History.—The Ministry of Jens Christian Christensen (b. 1856) having 
been forced by public opinion to resign in October 1908 (see E. B. viii, 39), owing to the 
scandal caused by the arrest of the Minister of Justice, A. Alberti (b. 1851) on a self- 
confessed charge of theft and forgery, a new Cabinet was formed by Niels Neergaard 
{b. 1854). Hopes had widely been expressed for the formation of a national non-party 
administration during this period of financial and political stress, but the Left Reform 
party majority in the Folketing asserted itself, and the new members of the Cabinet 
were drawn from the Moderate Left—the extreme right section of the Government 
bloc—som® of the members of the retiring Ministry also being included. A new Minis- 
try of Trade and Commerce was instituted on this occasion. 

Besides having to deal with the Alberti defalcations, extending over nearly twenty- 
five years and running close up to a million pounds sterling, and with the affairs of the 
defrauded Zealand Peasants’ Savings Bank, the Butter Export Association and other 
concerns and transactions of Alberti’s, the new Cabinet found a number of important 
questions awaiting its immediate decision. The whole position of the national finances 
had to be taken in hand, and relations with Iceland seemed as far from a mutually satis- 
factory solution as ever; the proposals of the joint Danish-Icelandic Commission of 1907-8 
had been rejected at the elections to the Alting in Reykjavik in the summer of 1908, 
and the leader of the separatist movement, Bjarni Jonsson (b. 1846), had succeeded H. 
Hafistein (b. 1861) as Minister for Iceland. Then the findings of the Parliamentary 
Defence Commission, largely differing from the advice given by the military experts, 
had to form the subject of a bill dealing with the National Defences and with the much 
vexed problem of the Copenhagen Land Defences. 

In presenting his first budget for 1909-10 in October 1908 M. Neergaard, who com- 
bined the portfolio of Defence and Finances with that of Prime Minister, showed the 
deficit of the financial year of 1907-8 to be £403,700 as against an estimated deficit of 
£222,000 on the current budget of 1908-9. One cause of the deficit was shown to be the 
Tariff, passed in the spring. The duties on a number of articles of general consumption, 
petrol, coal, salt, rice, etc., articles for the use of the shipping end agricultural industries 
and for home industries generally, had been abolished or greatly reduced without the 
state obtaining the necessary compensation in other directions. The increase of 
salaries, the various new railways schemes passed in the previous Rigsdag session, the 
increased cost of recent social reforms, all combined in making the balancing of the 
national finances difficult. New sources of income had to be found and a system of 
economy introduced in the various Government departments. 

In Febguary rg09 the Neergaard Cabinet had at last completed its investigation of 
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the urgent problem of national defence and of the findings of the Defence Commission, 

and a Defence bill was introduced in the Folketing on the 12th of that month, the day 
following the national celebrations commemorating the 2soth anniversary of the un- 
successful Swedish attack on the Copenhagen fortifications. The Premier followed on 
the whole the advice of the military experts both as to the upkeep and the extension of 
the defence works of Copenhagen on sea and land. The old political war cry of the Left, 
“no land defences around Copenhagen,” was thus surrendered, the Premier himself 
admitting that he viewed the defence question in 2 totally different light since forming 
bis Cabinet in the previous autumn, A split in the Government bloc was the inevitable 
result, this showing itself when the final vote took place on the second reading of the 
Defence bills. The Premier gathered round him his own little group of nine Moderates, 
14 Conservatives and 14 of the 57 members of the Left Reform party. The Left Re- 
form leader, the ex-Premier J. C. Christensen, found 35 members to support his opposi- 
tion proposal for limiting the fortifications to the sea approaches to Copenhagen, while 
seven of the Left, 10 Radicals and 24 Socialists, were firm opponents of both these pro- 
posals, The issue was now referred to ihe electors, a general election to the Folketing 
taking place on May 25. The result showed an increase of the Conservative and Radical 
parties, both capturing seats from the Christensen party, some 27 members followed the 
latter, as against the 47 supporters of the Neergaard scheme. with the 24 Socialists and 
16 Radicals, An attempt to compromise on the defence bills proved unavailing, as 
M. Christensen remained obdurate, and the latter had the best of an intricate political 
situation owing to the indirect help given him by the Radicals and Socialists, 

Having concluded a national loan of {2,240,000 with a French syndicate, the Neer- 
gaard Cabinet was obliged to resign at the end of July, the Premiership falling to a 
former leader of the Left party, Count Holstein-Ledreborg (1839-1912). In spite of 
public protests and addresses to the king, M. Christensen was appointed Minister of 
Defence, and M. Neergaard and Count Ablefeldt-Laurvig (b. 1860) agreed to serve in 
the new Cabinet, retaining their portfolios of Finance and Foreign Affairs respectively. 
M. Christensen was finally able to get the defence bills through the Rigsdag during the 
ensuing special summer session, being aided by the various sections of the Left party and 
by some of the Conservatives, the latter fearing to postpone the solution of this national 
question any longer. The existing land fortifications of Copenhagen were left intact, 
but without the necessary supplementary works strongly insisted on by the military 
experts, the Rigsdag being left to decide in 1922 whether these land forts should be dis- 
mantled or not. The chief points in the Defence acts were some new Naval forts out- 
side Copenhagen, coast defence works at various parts of the coast of Zealand, and an 
increase of the strength of the Danish Navy, chiefly as regards destroyers and sub- 
marines. {890,000 was voted for Naval and Coast Defence works, £350,000 for the 
increase of the Navy and {509,440 for various Army purposes, besides an increase in 
the annual Army budget amounting to £139,000. 

On October 18 M. Christensen resigned the Ministry of Defence, and a few days 
later, a vote of censure having been carried by a Conservative-Radical-Socialist com- 
bination, the Holstein Ministry gave way to the first Radical Government formed in 
Denmark, that of M. Carl Theodor Zahle (b. 1866). He could only rely on the 44 
members of the united Radical and Socialist parties out of the total membership of 114 
in the Folketing, so M. Zahle announced his intention of postponing the introduction of 
the Radical programme, and any question of altering or annulling the Defence Acts, 
until the voice of the electors had been heard. On one vital point he was able to secure 
a majority, viz. the proposal to prosecute before the Special Parliamentary Court, the 
“ Rigsret,” the two ex-Ministers, M. Christensen and M. Sigurd Berg (b. 1868), the 
latter a former Home Secretary, for neglect of their Ministerial duties in regard to Al- 
berti, MM. Christensen was charged with having furnished Alberti with a loan of £82,500 
(x3 million kroner) out of the Exchequer a few months Previous to his arrest, at a time 
when the then Minister of Justice was the object of ever-increasing attacks in the Press 
and in the Rigsdag. M. Berg was accused of grave neglect of duty owing to his refusal 
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to order a public investigation of the affairs of the savings bank connected with Alberti 
the supreme control of the savings banks being vested with the Ministry of Interior. 

During roto politics were stagnant. The next elections to the Folketing took place 
on May 20, 1911. While the united Radicals and Socialists maintained their figures the 
Conservatives lost eight seats to the Left Reform party, once more reunited under the 
leadership of M, Christensen, who thus controlled 56 out of the 114 members of the 
Chamber. 

The State trial of M. Christensen and M. Berg was concluded on June 17, when 
M. Christensen was acquitted though admonished and M. Berg sentenced to a fine. 
In December, when the criminal trial of Alberti himself came on, after two years ot 
judicial investigation of his affairs, he was condemned to eight years’ penal servitude. 

Soon after the opening of the special session of the Rigsdag, M. Zable made way (July 
4) as Premier to M, Klaus Bernsten (b. 1844), the leader of the moderate section of the 
Left, Several of the new ministers, including M. Neergaard and Count Ablefeldt, who 
both returned to their former posts, belonged to this political group. 

On July 19 2 bill sanctioning a temporary loan of £2,000,000 was introduced in the 
Folketing; and during rorz the chief political debates were concerned with financial 
matters. Another temporary loan of {3,112,000 was sanctioned by the Rigsdag, two 
millions of which was in renewal of the previous temporary loan. M. Neergaard intro- 
duced that year a scheme of new taxation, comprising extra stamp duties, increased 
railway fares, a special tax on amusements, increased taxation of beer and spirits, and 
an increase of income tax on a graduated system. A question long before the Rigsdag 
was also settled by the establishment of local church councils. 

On February 14, 1912 a debate took place on the foreign policy of Denmark, the For- 
eign Minister once more advocating the necessity of Denmark following a policy of 
absolute neutrality. As was stated by Count Ablefeldt, Denmark was neither directly 
nor indirectly bound by verbal or written agreements, still less by treaties or alliances 
tending to infringe this principle. The military and naval works agreed to by the Rigs- 
dag in 1910 were now taken in hand, and a number of Volunteer Corps, armed with the 
quick-firing “ recoil” rifle, were formed in various parts of the country during 1912. 

The death of King Frederik VIII (1843-1912) took place with tragic suddenness on 
May rq in Hamburg, where the King was staying on his way back to Denmark after 
having spent some time as convalescent at the Riviera after a serious illness earlier in 
the year. The Crown Prince, Christian Carl Frederik Albert Alexander Vilhelm (b. 
September 26, 1870), who married Princess Alexandrine Auguste, Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin (b. December 24, 1879) on April 26, 1898, was proclaimed as Christian X 
the following day in Copenhagen. The new king at once established his popularity 
by a speech from the balcony of the Palace of Amalienberg, in which he promised to 
guard the “ happiness, independence and liberty” of Denmark. The burial of King 
Frederik took place on May 24 at Roskilde cathedral, the chief mourners including the 
Kings of Sweden, Norway and Greece. The ceremony was unique in the meeting of 
three Scandinavian kings after a lapse of nearly 550 years. 

A loan of £4,000,000 was agreed to by the Rigsdag in June, 2} millions being sub- 
scribed in Great Britain. 

‘The speech from the throne at the opening of the Rigsdag in October announced a 
Reform bill amending the revised constitution of 1866, on the lines of a return to the 
principles of the original Grundiov of 1849. The measure was introduced on October 
23 and passed the Lower House on Dec. 13 by 95 votes to tz. By it women 
were given the vote and the right to sit in the Folketing; the minimum age for 
votes was reduced from 30 to 25; the possible number of members of the Folketing 
was raised from 114 to 132; the duration of the Folketing was extended from 3 years 
to 4 (that of the Landsting remaining at 8 years); election by privilege and royal 
nomination to the Landsting was abolished; of the 66 members of the Landsting 54 
were to be elected by electors chosen by town and parish councils from among their 
members in proportion to the number of the inhabitants in their town or rural distnct, 
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and the other r2 to be selected by the 54, im case of disagreement between the two 
Chambers they were to sit and vote together The reform was chiefly directed against, 
the Landsting or Upper House, and was hailed wth approval by the Radicals and 
Socialists of the Folketing Moreover, the once impregnable Conservative mayonty in 
the Landsting had dwindled to only one or two votes, owing to the steadily declining 
number of Conservative ‘ Life Peers” Since igox every vacancy among the twelve 
members nominated by the Crown had been filled by a supporter of the Left 
Danish Dependencees —As ds the Damsh dependencies abroad there 1s httle to 
record between 1909 and 1912, A ‘Syndicate was formed in 1912 to carry out extensive 
harbour works for the purpose of malang St ‘Thomas into a bg trading depot and coaling 
station The Danish Parliament granted the Synduate a 99 years’ concession, and a com- 
pany was then formed in Copenhagen for raising the capital required about £1,000,000, 
in Denmark only, as the scheme was planned as a national undertaking Only a fourth 
part of this sum was however subscribed for, and the concession was returned to the State, 
only a minor extension of the St Thomas harbour being: now contemplated 
Ya Iceland a change of ministry occurred in tot, M Byarmi Jonsson beng defeated in 
the Alting and succeeded by the ‘of the hostile motion, M Knstyan Jonsson (b 
1852) a member of another section of the Home Rule party During its 1911 session t 
Alting adopted a system of adult franchise A separate university for Iceland was estab- 
ished at Reykjavik on July 30 
Dunng 1912 politics in Iceland once more turned in the direction of reopening negotia- 
tions as to a settlement of the constitutional difficulties with Denmark, the Minister of 1908, 
Hannes Haffstein, being again returned to power 
In Greenland the establishment of communal councils at the various Eskimo settle- 
ments was followed in 1912 by a long contemplated rcform, the complete separation of the 
management of Greenland trade from the administration of this Dinish possession 
Capt Eynar Mikkelsen returned to Copenhagen in August having 1m spite of greit 
hardships and pnvations during two years reached the object of his expedition to the north- 
eastern coast of Greenland in finding traces of the lost members of the Myhus-Enchsen 
expedition (1906-8) and completing the work of this lost explorer 
Obituary —Dunng 1908 the art world of Denmark lost two of its leading names LorENz 
Frozicu (b 1820) and Frants H&NNINGSEN (b 1850) In 1909 the death of PRINCESS 
‘VaLpEMAR of Denmark (Princess Mane of Orleans, b 1865) caused national sorrow as the 
inscription on the memoniat since erected to this popular Princess says with truth She spoke 
our Tongue and found our Heaits" P S Kroyer { 1851) the artist Emm Car HANSEN 
(b 1842) whose researches concerning the ) cast bacillus revolutionised the brewing industry, 
and the emment scientist, Professor JuLs Tuomsen (b 1826), Principal of the Polytechnic 
College also died in 1909 
obituary hst for 1910 included the jurist Prof HENNING MatzEN (b 1840) member 
of the Hague Tnbunal, the artists JoHAN FREDERIK NIKOLAJ VERMEBREN (b 1823) aid 
JOHAN JuLtus Exwee (b 1825) and the financier Isak GLucxstapt (b 1839), head of the 
anske Landmandsbank In 1911 died the Bishop of Zealand PEDER MADSEN (b 1843) 
and the actor Emu. Poutsen (b 1842) who created * so many of Ibsen s characters In 
February 1912 G H ARwavER HaNskv, the bacteriologist, dicd (see E B xx, ae 
(WR Prior) 
EGYPT? 
History --The year 1910 proved a cntical penod in the political development of 
Egypt The murder of the Prime mimster, Boutros Pasha in February, was followed 
by violent manifestations of Anglophobia The trial of the Premer’s 
eon. «assassin, a young man named Wardami, gave occasion for many Nationalist 
demonstrations Wardam was sentenced to death (May 13th) and 
executed (June 28th), after an appeal for a new trial had been dismissed The reyection 
by the general assembly of the scheme to extend the concession of the Suez Canal 
company—the existing concession does not expire till 1968—was another exhibition of 
Anglophoba, the scheme being resected not on its ments but to discredit the British 
administration ‘This state of matters followed steps taken by Sir Eldon Gorst the 
Bntish Agent, to associate the Egyptians more directly with the conduct of their own 
affairs The experiment, which was on the lines of Lord Cromer’s policy was attributed 
by the Egyptians, by the European colonies m Egypt, and by a section of public opinion 
m Brita, to weakness—in Sir Eldon Gorst’s words “to an attempt to pacify the 
Nationalist agitation by ill timed concessions and to an imtentional dimmution of 
1See B B ax, 2 et seq 
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British authority” (Egypt No. x (xort) p. 3). The general acceptance of this idea led 
to the comparative failure of the experiment (the provincial councils proved 2 distinct 
success). An official declaration made in the House of Commons in June 1911 on be- 
half of the British government that there could be no hope of further progress in Egypt 
until the agitation against the British occupation ceased had its effect, and for a time 
the Nationalist agitation died down. 

After the murder of Boutros Pasha the cabinet was rearranged. Mohammed Said 
Pasha, minister of the Interior, became Prime Minister, while retaining his former 
portfolio, The only new minister was Yusuf Saba Pasha, who became minister of 
Finance. Sir Joseph Saba, K.C.M.G.,—as he was known in European circles,—a 
Syrian and a Roman Catholic, had been twenty years at the head of the Egyptian Post 
office and had earned a well deserved reputation as a capable and zealous administrator, 
‘The co-operation of the ministry with the British authorities helped to undo the harm 
caused by the excesses of the Nationalists. Boutros was a Copt, and the endeavour of 
the Nationalists to present his murderer as a patriot and defender of Islam produced 
strained relations between the Copts and the Moslems. Owing to the precautions of 
the government no serious collision occurred between the two factions, and later the 
Copts turned their grievances against the government. A Coptic Congress was held 
at Assuit in Upper Egypt, where the Copt is prosperous but not popular, in March 1911, 
and a list of grievances was drawn up, but Sir Eldon Gorst had little difficulty in showing 
that their complaints of unfair treatment by the government were ill founded. 

Soon after penning his annual report for 1910, which constitutes the best apologia 
for his period of control, the health of Sir Eldon Gorst failed. He returned to England 
L in April 1911; on July 6th he resigned his office, and on the 12th of the same 
Kitchener ‘wjonthhedied. Four days later (July 16th) Lord Kitchener! was appointed 
becomes British Agent, a selection popular both in Great Britain and with the ma- 
fvet _jority of Egyptians. Kitchener, who had been made a knight of St, Patrick 

on July roth, had maintained unimpaired his interest in Egypt andthe Sudan, 
and had egrly in rorx visited both countries as well as Uganda and British East Africa. 
He reached Alexandria on September 28, 1911. Writing six months later, he drew atten- 
tion to the divisions into political parties and factions of the formerly homogeneous 
body of Egyptian Moslems; a division which “ does nothing to elevate or develop the 
intelligent character of an oriental race ” (Egypt No. x (1912) p. 2). _In March ror2, a 
few weeks previous to this condemnation of Nationalist activity, Mohammed Bey Farid 
had delivered an inflammatory address at the annual congress of the party, of which he 
was president. He then went to Switzerland, but was (April 3o, r9r2) sentenced, in his 
absence, to a year’s imprisonment for seditious speaking. He had previously been 
convicted of a similar offence in January 1911. In July 1912 a plot to murder Lord 
Kitchener, the Khedive and the premier, was discovered by the Cairo police; and on 
August 13, 1912, three young men for their share in the plot were sentenced to fifteen 
years imprisonment. The investigations made disclosed the existence of a secret society 
directed against the government, in which many influential Egyptians were involved. 
This society was shown to be in relation with the Young Turk Committee of Union and 
Progress, and in September Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shawish, one of the Egyptian Nationalist 
leaders, who also conducted a newspaper in Turkey, was arrested in Constantinople, 
charged with being implicated in the conspiracy against the Khedive and Lord Kitch- 
ener. Shawish was brought to Cairo, but the evidence against him being inconclusive 
-he was released (Oct. 18, 1912). On Nov. 16th a man named Mukhtar was sentenced 
at Alexandria to ten years imprisonment for publishing seditious circulars. 

‘These plots and conspiracies were confined to a numerically small party, and the 
people in general were little concerned. Lord Kitchener, by the firmness of his adminis- 
tration, created a feeling of confidence which the Nationalist plots did not much dis- 
turb. Greater excitement was caused by the outbreak of war in Tripoli (Oct. 1911). 
Geographical proximity, the close relationship between the people of Benghazi and the 

See Z. B. xv, 838. 
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Egyptian Arabs, the bonds of a common religion, and the ties of trade, evoked a deep 
and widespread sympathy in Egypt for the Arabs of Tripoli. But, notwithstanding the 
mischievous efforts of some of the native papers, the Egyptians maintained a praise- 
worthy self restraint. Egypt was declared neutral, and that neutrality was strictly 
maintained. The war led to definite steps being taken to settle the western maritime 
frontier of Egypt. Italy had proclaimed a blockade of the Cyrenaican coast which 
extended to 27° E., that is over 100 m. east of Sollum, the western limit claimed by 
Egypt. The British government protesting, the italian claim was waived (Nov. 1911). 
In December a small Egyptian force occupied the fort of Sollum; the handful of Turks in 
the fort withdrawing. The British Foreign Office in an official communication (Dec. 
20, 1911) stated that as long ago as November 1904 both the Turkish and Italian 
governments had been notified that the line of the Egyptian western frontier ran up to 
and included Sollum. Turkey, however, had not admitted the Egyptian claim. 

Lord Kitchener diligently sought to improve the lot of the peasantry, who form 
three-fourths of the population and own one-fourth of the land. He sedulously en- 

couraged improved conditions of agriculture and educational progress. By 
Beowom’ repeated tours in the rural districts he made himsclf personally acquainted 

with the needs of the people. He developed the Agricultural Department 
established by Sir E. Gorst in 1910, extended the Savings Bank system to villages, made 
usury (i.e. lending money at more than g p.c. interest) an offence punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, and exempted small holdings (up to five Feddans)! from distraint for 
debt. To save costly law suits local benches of magistrates (styled cantonal tribunals) 
were instituted to decide summarily trivial cases. In this way Lord Kitchener earned 
the title of “ Friend of the Fellahin.” The regard was mutual; “the fellah,” wrote 
Lord Kitchener in April r9rz, ‘‘ remains the same as he has always been, one of the best 
and most hard-working types of humanity.” He now set himself to teach the fellahin 
that too much of a good thing might be detrimental. Asa result of the immense irriga- 
tion works carried out since the British occupation, reclamation of land was pushed 
northward in the Delta into low-lying areas where there was no natural drainage, while 
a middle zone had become salted and waterlogged. Thus arose the necessity for drain- 
age works on a large scale. Undrained damp soil, coupled with indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of bird life and the loss of a quarter of a million of cattle in seven years through 
disease had led to an enormous increase in cotton pests. The cotton crops of 1908 and 
1909 had been poor. ‘There was a record crop in 1910 which realised £F..35,840,000 or 
£5,700,000 above the previous best. In rorr, however, the crop was again poor. 
This instability, combined with the harmful system of mixing different varieties of cot- 
ton, caused serious anxiety. During 1911 and 1912 special investigations were under- 
taken to put the industry on s sounder basis. In November 1912 a cotton congress 
was held in Cairo, representatives of master cotton spinners of every European country 
and of Japan being present. The causes militating against Egyptian cotton were fully 
considered, Lord Kitchener called attention to the new species of cotton being grown. 
in government experimental farms, and Mr. Dudgeon, director general of the Agricul- 
tural department, outlined @ scheme whereby in five years sufficient seed for producing 
species approved by spinners could be obtained to supply the whole of Egypt. 

The experiment initiated by Sir Eldon Gorst in 1910 of handing over local education 
to the provincial councils was continued, funds being provided by a percentage on the 
land taxes, while the government granted £E.100,0007 for the building and equipment 
of schools. The councils took up educational work with enthusiasm. 

Several ministerial changes took place in 1912. On April rst Saad Pasha Zagloud, 
the minister of Justice and one of the few men of pure Egyptian origin who had attained 
cabinet rank, resigned; on the 15th of the same month Sir Joseph Saba also resigned. 
‘Yusef Wahba, a Copt, and councillor to the mixed court of appeal at Alexandria, was 
made minister of Foreign Affairs, Hussein Pasha Ruchdi being transferred from the 
Foreign Office to the finance ministry. % 

+ A feddan equals 1.03 acres. 2A £F.1.00 equals £1.06, 
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Fsnance —By 1911 the finances of had fully recovered from the effects of the 
economuc crisis of 1907 (see E B ix, 9) revenue 10 1911 was £E 16,793,000, exceed- 
ing that of 1910 by ££ 827,000 and 


of 1907 (the highest gure previously recorded) 
by ££ 425 000 The expenditure in 1911 was £F 14,872,000 The principal sources of 
revenue were direct taxation £& 5:528,000, customs {E 2,169,000, railways £E 3,729,000, 
tobacco £1 669,000 Though 1911 was a ‘of financial prosperity it was marked in 
the autumn by a senes of failures mn the baz and business community, but these were 
duc to antecedent causes,— that of the so called Bank of Egypt m London, in the words of 
Sir Paul Harvey financial advsser, being due “to an unsound system of business and finance 
initiated many years ago" The other failures were ranked as a deferred result of the 
speculative movement which came to an end with the crisis of 1907 Notwithstanding heavy 
expenditure on public works the government passed through the lean years of 1908, 1909 
and 1910 without having to raise a loan, the reserve fund on January 1, 1912 being £E'5 
847000 The total debt in the hands of the pubhc at the same date was {89 117 000, 
involving an annual charge of ££ 3,359,000 

For 1912 the budget figures were — receipts £E 15,900,000, expenditure £E 15,400,000 
For 1913 the estimates were —receipts {E 16,130,000, expenditure {E 15,630 000 

During 1912 the Domains loan was and the profit on the working of the 
domains (££ 60.000) became available for general purposes "A sum_of ££ 250 G00 was 
set apart in the budget of 1913 for sanitary and other improvements at Catro, where the new 
bridge across the Nile at Bulak was completed in 1912, after four years work 

Frade and Shipping —The total trade of Egypt in 1911 amounted to _£E 55 826,000, 
{umports {E 27 227 000, exporta {E 28 599 000) an increase over 1910 of “£F'3 300,000 

hes total 94 pee cent pawel tingagh Atcianion. The figures foe 1gir alude buon 

imports {EF § 986 000, and exports {£ 2 599000 The United Kingdom sent 33 5 per cent 
of the smports and took 45 per cent of the exports Next in order came France, Turkey, 
Austra Germany and Italy Owing to the damage by cotton worm, deterioration of seed, 
and in lower Faypt to coal weather during the summer, the quality of the 1911-12 crop was 
rather poor and represented a value of only {F 29 000 000, though in quantity it was litte 
inferior to the record crop of 1910-11 Prices were lower in consequence of the abundant. 
Amcrican crop _The chief exports in 1911 were cotton and textiles £E 23,078,000, cereals, 
vegutables, &e £E 4 064 000, Ugarettes £E 200 000, livestock, skins and sugar 

‘At Jcmsa on the Red Sca petroleum in paying, quantitics has been discovered, and dunng 
1912 the cxport of crude oil began = Phosphate 1s being worked near Kosseir At Alexandna 
an 1911 the tonnage of ships entering the port was 4 095 000 39 per cent being British, Austri 
Hungary cgme neat with 10 per cent Dunng 1911 4969 vessels net tonnage 18 324 000, 

sscd through the Sucz Canal, compared with 4333 vessels of 16,581,000 tons in 1910 
Toe perentage of British vesels was 62 a8 regards auribers and 64, fopards conmage 
Girman vesuls figured at 13 per cent and 15 per cent respectively, Dutch at 5 7 per cent 
and 5 4 per cent and krench at 47 per cent and 45 percent During the year 17 000 pil 
grims passed through Suez for Mecca 

Irrigation —The task of raising the height of the Assuan dam (see E B xy, 850) was 
completed in 1912 The bisin conyersion works were completed in 1911, and the whole 
area brought under perennial irrigation The regulator at the head of the Menufia Canal— 
built about 1850-—having suddenly collapsed 1n mber 1909 a new regulator was built 
by Messrs Aird & Co by July 1910 before the arnval of the Nile flood —a ‘record’ in Egypt 
for rapid construction ‘The budget for 1913 set apart £E 480,000 for drainage works, the 
total ¢stimated cost of the scheme being £1,192 000 

Obituary —The deaths may be noted of Arast PasHa (see E B n 283), the former 
Nationalist Leader on September 18, 1911, at the age of 72, and of Riaz Pasua (see E B 
woul, 281), ex-Prime Minister, on June 18, 1911, at his age of 75 (F R Cana) 


Anglo-Egypian Sudan 

The history of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan m 1910~12 has been one of marked prog- 
tess in administration and an equally marked increase in the prosperity of the people, 
this prosperity being so equally divided that m Apmil ror2 Lord Kitchener declared 
that “there is now hardly a poor man in the Sudan” Sir Reginald Wingate, the 
Sirdar, estumated the population in 19f2 at well over 3,000,000, compared with the est- 
mate of 1,853,000 in 1905 

In June 19to the Lado enclave (see E B xvi, 60) was taken over from the Belgian 
government and added to the province of Mongalla Manor disturbances necessitated 
small expeditions during 1910-12 in Kordofan, and in Mongalla, where the Anuak and 
Nuers, who had obtained large quantities of modern firearms from Abyssma, were 
fighting among themselves Up to the end of r9z2 government authonty had not been 

1See E B xxv, 10 et seg. 
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fully established in the upper Sobat region. In Sennar in 1910 sparks of the old fanati- 
cal spirit caused two outbreaks, promptly suppressed. These incidents were precipitat- 
ed by the appearance of Halley’s Comet, which the Sudanese connected with the comet 
that heralded the advent of the Mahdi (Egypt No. x (1911) p. 75). 

The occupation of Wadai by France (see E. B. xxviii, 225) drew attention to the 
question of the boundary between that Sultanate and Darfur, ruled by Sultan Ali 
Dinar as tributary to the Sudan government. Negotiations were in 1912 entered into 
with France for the fixing of the frontier, Sir Rudolf von Slatin (the Inspector General) 
being the representative of the Egyptian and British governments. The completion of 
the railway from Khartum to El Obeid (the capital of Kordofan) in 1911 not only gave 
an impetus to trade but put the Sudan government in a position to contro] Darfur and 
the western frontier generally. An event of considerable importance to the Sudan was 
the visit paid to it by the King and Queen of England in January rorz, on their return 
from India, Port Sudan was inspected, and at Sinkat the king held a review at which 
representatives of almost every tribe—Arab and negro—were present, 

Chief attention was concentrated by the administration on the economic, specially 
the agricultural, development of the country. The experiment of growing cotton on the 
Gezira plain, begun in ror1, proved entirely successful, while in the Tokar region near 
Suakin the cotton output more than doubled during 1907-11. It has been conclusively 
proved that sugar-cane can be grown along the Nile north of Khartum. The demonstra- 
tion that the surplus waters of the Nile, not needed for Egypt, can be utilized in the 
Sudan to render land agriculturally valuable’ caused attention to be paid to the system 
of land tenure. In the Sudan by Moslem law the land is “ Kharaji,” i.e, it belongs to 
the original owners and their descendants, and the government is entitled to prevent its 
alienation. This power is being used to protect the Sudanese from European speculators 
in land, A cadastral survey showed that in the northern provinces nearly all the laud 
is in private ownership. In the south tribal tenure prevails. 

Fort Sudan (on the Red Sea) being advantageously placed both for the European and 
Eastern markets, external trade has made rapid strides. The value of exports (merc handise 
only) rose from £E.977,600 in ro10 to £E.1,377,000 in 1911, an increase of 40 per cent. 
Imports (exclusive of specie) rose fro1 1,348,000 in 1910 to £F..1,696,000 in 1911; of this 
the British share was 46 x per cent. Cotton goods and food staffs (chiefly sugar and salt 
are the chief imports The principal exports are cattle and sheep, gum and cotton (sec 
and lint); other considerable exports being durra, dom nuts and dates, The ability of the 
Sudanese to take advantage of the increased facilities for trade offered is marked, as the 
railway returns, among other things, show. In the five years 1907-11 the profits on the 
railways rose from {E.85,000 to ££.128,000. The live stock traffic rose from 98,000 animals 
in 1910 to 172,000 in 1911. Nile traffic also grew largely and a floating dock was built at Halfa, 
near Khartum, in 1911. While goods traffic is mainly via the Ked Sca, passenger trafic 
still goes via Egypt. In 1912 a regular mail service between London and um occupy- 
ing only nine days was instituted. 

The financial situation is sound, as shown by the fact that for 1913 the Sudan govern- 
ment renounced the contribution from the Egyptian treasury, which was {F.188,000 in 
git and £E.163,000 in 1912. In its stead the government took the Custom dues levied in 
Fayot ‘on goods for the Sudan, estimated at {F.85,000. The accounts for 1911 showed a 
surplus of {E.145,000, receipts being {£E.1, and expenditure £E.1,519,000, For 
1912 the receipts and expenditure were both budgeted for at £E.1,710,000, 

‘The Reports by the British Agent on Egypt Sudan, published ycarly as a par- 
fiamentary paper give the most trustworthy information concerning those countries. Sce 
alco the Consular reports on Alexandria, Port Said, &c: E. A. Wallis Budge, Cook's Hand. 
book for Egypt and the Egyphan Sudan, 3rd Ed. (London, 1911); J. Alexander, The Truth 
About Egypt (London, 1911), useful information concerning the Naionaliny rte, : 

 R. Cana, 
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Population.—The census returns of r9rz give the total population as 39,601,509, 
showing an increase of 349,264 over the census of 1906 (39,252,245). The average den- 
sity is about z90 per sq.m. Fifteen towns contain over 100,000 inhabitants, and 134 


1 Irrigation schemes costing some £5,000,000 were in 1912 under consideration, 
+See EB. B. x, 775 et seg. 
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exceed 20,000, The population of Paris is 2,888,110, as against 2,714,068 m rgoz, 
The movement of population in 1909-11 was as follows: 


Marriages. Births Deaths, Excess of Excess of 
Births. Deaths. 





wg 307,900 769,000 756,000 13,000 
1910 : 309,200 774,300 703,000 71,000 
wm. ee 307,700 742,100 776,900 34,800 


The death rate per thousand in 1910 was 17.98. The stationary, or relatively declin- 
ing, population provides a social problem which receives more and more attention from 
French statesmen and psychologists, One remedy proposed is a bounty on every third 
child born in a family; another is that only fathers of three children shall be eligible for 
public employments. In July 1912 the Minister of Finance was empowered to form a 
commission to inquire into the whole problem from a national, social and fiscal point 
of view. Fathers of families are preferentially treated already under the Old Age Pen- 
sion Law (Loi des retraites ouvridres ef paysannes; see below). 

Alcoholic excess is still 2 mischievous social factor, to which the legislature pays 
insufficient attention. In February 1912 the Chamber of Deputies adjourned a measure 
adopted by the Senate, restricting the number of shops for the sale of alcoholic liquors. 
The consumption of alcohol is increasing. The total amount of pure alcohol submitted 
to the payment of duties in 1909 according to the official returns, was 29,524,132 gallons; 
in x97 30,778,748 gallons, and in 1911 34,628,396 gallons. 

Commerce.—The following are the latest figures for imports and exports, showing 
the total trade:—IJmports, (1909) £249,800,000, (1910) £286,880,000, (t9rr) 326,400,000; 
Exports, (x909) £228,640,000, (r910) £249,280,000, (1911) £246,883,000; Total, (1909) 
£478,440,000, (1910) £536,160,000, (1911) £573,283,000. 

Economic conditions remain about normal; the price of provisions showing, however, 
a marked ypward tendency. In rgo9, thanks to satisfactory harvests, the country 
recovered from the crisis of 1907. In 1910 the harvests were not so good; agriculture 
suffered from the serious floods; the wheat crop was short, and the vintage poor. The 
country had to fall back largely on foreign supplies during the winter of 1910-11, and 
prices rose perceptibly. The drought of July-August 1911 did much damage to the 
crops; there were serious complaints of the high price of food, and some disturbances 
ensued in the north and west. These circumstances were no doubt only contributory 
causes of an economic state of things the real origin of which lay still deeper, in the 
tise of wages for agricultural labour and in the shortening of hours. In response to 
public complaints the Caillaux Cabinet could devise nothing better than a scheme 
authorising municipal bakeries and butchers’ shops, An indignant protest from small 
tradespeople followed and the measure was withdrawn by the Poincaré Cabinet. The 
“ dear food ” crisis was soon followed further by an acute phase of the housing problem 
in great cities, especially at Paris, where the rents of small apartments have reached 
alarming proportions owing to the influx of new arrivals. A Tenants Association 
Fédération des locataires) made noisy demonstrations, and the government took measures 
to allay excitement (see below). Wages have risen perceptibly, om an average 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent between 1896 and 1911. The Savings Bank Deposits amounted to 
£225,920,000 on the 31st of December 1910. 

In the mining ind i ant developments have been in ss, owing to the 
opening of new folds, nocably | Tn the Meurthe-and-Moselle basin. (ongey, Nancys Brey), 
estimated to contain about 2,300,000,000 tons, the yield in 1909 having reached 10,670,000 
tons; the Normandy basin, worked since 1893, and yielding about 520,000 tons in 1910; 
and the Anjou basin, where prospecting has done. France, which formerly imported 
ia gins re, is aie becoming. an exporter. Seen esi increased as follows:— 

u 426,000 tons, 8904 z 
Og eee GEO Sti eee? a ae Batra, 10. 

By another law january 5, 1912, the organisation was authorized, in each maritime 
port, of , Conseil d'Admintsiration du port a board of control empowered (though not com- 
pelled) td°*take over the administration of the port on a broad autonomous basis. 
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The Land Bank System (Credit agricole) is developing rapidly:-— 
Number of Total Loans Sums advanced by 
Local Branches. 


advanced. the State. 
IQOE 5: Ger doer FS 20 £ 206,000 £ 128,000 
05) ff fl 1,766,000 779,000 
190. 7 96 4,528,000 2,017,000 


Mutuality also is | making great progress, the societies having 4,500,000 members in tort, 
as against 1,200,000 in 1898; the annual takings amounted to £3,880,000. 


Social Legistation.—The most important achievement of recent years has been the 
enactment of the Law of Old Age Pensions (Loi sur les refraites ouvritres ct paysannes) 
April 4, 1910. Many difficulties have arisen over its application, and in spite of 
attempted amendments weak spots still remain. After discussions in the Senate from 
November 1909 till March 1910 the draft Bill was laboriously knocked into shape; and 
the Chamber was so anxious to pass it that very little attention was paid to details and 
the law was carried with no more than a formal debate (March 26-31). ‘The law pro- 
vided for two categories of insured persons, compulsory and optional. Men and 
women employed in trades, manufactures, the liberal professions or agriculture, and 
indoor and outdoor servants, aged not less than 65 years, and in the receipt of not more 
than £120 per annum, were brought under the provisions of compulsory insurance, The 
insured person was to pay, at regular intervals, a sum amounting annually to 7s. 1d, 
for men, 4s. od. for women and 3s. 6d. for minors under the age of eighteen. The 
employer was to pay a like sum, and both payments to be recorded by affixing adhesive 
stamps to a card in the keeping of the worker, and renewable annually. The payments 
were to be made each pay-day, the employer deducting the workman’s quota from his 
wages. An insured person might claim his pension at the age of 65. The State increased 
the total of the pension by an annual grant of £2. 73.6d. if the insured person had made 
thirty annual payments—twenty-eight payments to count as thirty if the person 
insured had performed two years of military service. If the insured person had made 
less than thirty payments, but more than fifteen, the State made a grant equivalent 
to as many times 1s. 2d. as he had made payments. For less than fifteen annual pay- 
ments the State made no grant. The law also provided a scheme of voluntary insurance 
for farmers, mélayers, market-gardeners, artisans, and persons in business on their own 
account or with a single workman, or with help from their families; for non-wage-earning 
members of the families of insured persons, for earners of incomes between {120 and 
£200 per annum, and for wives and widows (other than wage-earners) of insured persons 
belonging to the compulsory category. 

‘The law was put into force on July 3, r9rx. In spite of the efforts of the Government 
and administration it met with scanty success. The working-classes regarded it with 
much indifference. By December scarcely a third of the persons coming under the 
compulsory division had complied with the regulations, and only one-tenth of those 
qualified for voluntary insurance, Two criticisms were made by those affected. In 
the first place, by compelling the worker to keep up his payments till the age of 65, if 
he was to receive the whole benefit of the state grants, the law left him little hope of 
drawing his pension, and was organising “ annuities for the dead.” In the second 
place, the State grants were inadequate. To meet these objections the law was amended 
by articles 54 to 62 of the Finance Law of February 27, 1912, coming into operation 
August 1, 1913. By the new regulations the age at which the pension becomes due is 
lowered to 60; the insured person can defer the receipt of his pension till the age of 65; 
the State grant is increased to £3. 19s. 2d. with an added bonus of 10 per cent for the 
insured person of either sex who shall have reared at least three children to the age of 
sixteen, For women, the birth of each child is to count as a year’s insurance. While 
endeavouring to attract the working-classes by new benefits, the Government tried to 
secure the application of the law by making the employer Jiable to carry out its provisions 
even without the consent of the worker. To this end, the administration, interpreting 
Article 23 of the Law in its own fashion, held that the employer was bound, with or 
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without the worker’s consent, to deduct the amount of insurance payable by the work- 
man from his wages, and to pay it over together with his own contribution to the clerk 
(grefier) of the justice de la paix. Employers stood out against this contention, and 
won a case on appeal in the Court of Cassation, December 11, rgrt. 


Among other legal enactments may be mentioned the Law of April 30, 1909, forbidding 
the employment of women and children in certain trades; the Law of July 20, 1909, pro- 
hibiting the uge of céruse (white fead paint); the Law of November 27, 1909, which secures 
women from dismissal from employment on account of child-birth; the Law of March 25, 
1910, suppressing the truck system (¢conomats) and prohibiting employers from selling food 
or merchandise to their men; the Law of December 28, 1910, which codified the texts of 
various labour enactments; the Law of August 5, 1911, regulating the financial operations 
of authorized trade unions; and the Law of March 30, 1912, regulating houre in mines. 


Many strikes have arisen out of disputes about the conditions of work. Besides the 
great railway strike (see below), much the most serious of them all, mention may be 
made of the strike on the Southern Railways (Chemin de Fer du Sud), a local affair in 
May-June 1910; and the strike of inscrits maritimes in April and May x10, which at 
one time seriously interrupted trade and communications between the mother country 
and Algeria and Corsica. This latter trouble broke out afresh in June 1912, spreading 
from Marscilles to Havre and Dunkerque; at Marseilles the strike lasted for seventy-six 
days. There was a taxi-cab-drivers strike at Paris from February to April 1912. 

State Purchase of the Western Railway (Chemin de Fer de V’Quest).—By virtue of an 
agreement dated October 28, 1909, the Government bought up the Western Railway, 
and took over the management, thus greatly extending the scope of state railway admin- 
istration. The agrecment was ratified by Parliament (Law of Dec. 21, 1909). 
It was not long, however, before the management of the “ Ouest-Etat ” was subjected 
to sharp criticism, An interpellation in the Chamber (Dec. roro) called atten- 
tion to the irregularity and insecurity of the service. The Courville accident (March 
1911) unhappily showed the complaints to be well founded. The disorganization of the 
Western suburban service, by which large numbers of people travel to and from Paris 
daily, calledeforth vigorous protests and even led to something like riots, As time went 
on, the “ Ouest-Etat ” succeeded in getting the train services into better working order, 
but from a financial point of view considerable scope for criticism remains. In rgr1 the 
deficit on the line had risen to £2,960,000; the net receipts fell to {1,180,000 (under the 
company they used to vary from {2,600,000 and £3,200,000), while the proportion of 
working expenses rose to 87 per cent (about ss per cent in the companies). ‘The esti- 
mated deficit for 1912 was £3,280,000. Advocates for the purchase are of course able to 
say that the company handed over the line in poor condition; but their opponents re- 
tort that the largest part of the increase in expenditure is due to the higher salaries 
paid, and to an ill-considered increase in the staff (5,280 additions were made in 1911). 
A statute regulating promotions, and prohibiting political recommendations, was issued 
to the State Railways’ agents in September 1912. 

Justice-—Children’s Courts (Tribunaux pour enfants) were established by the Law 
of July 25, ror, which asserted that no penal responsibility rests upon children under 
the age of thirteen. They are removed from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, 
and made amenable to the civil tribunal sitting in chambre du conseil. Publicity is 
restricted, and considerable latitude is allowed in the methods to be adopted. Minors 
between the ages of 13 and 18 are left under the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, but 
will be dealt with in future by special magistrates, cases being heard privately, the public 
admitted under restrictions, and no reporting allowed. 

Education.—Highcr education, stimulated by the universities, which are now con- 
stituted as corporate self-governing bodies, is in a flourishing condition. Secondary 
education, under the system of rg02 by which students are permitted to choose their 
own course of study, into which the classical languages and literature may enter partially 
or not at all, gives results which are a good deal discussed. The charges of neglecting 
the study of French, and of squandering the pupils’ attention over too many subjects, 
are Pigaaht against the system. Primary education is passing through a critical period, 
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A systematic struggle begun by some Roman Catholic parents against secular teachers, 
and secular class books, has provoked a counter movement in defence of secular teaching 
( défense de!’ Ecole laique”). On the other hand, some teachers holding advanced views 
have come into conflict with the authorities (see below). Complaints are still heard 
that school attendances are far from what they ought to be and that the compulsory 
education principle is too often infringed. 

Local Government.—The results of the Paris municipal elections for May 5-12, 1912, 
were: United Socialists (Socialistes unifiés) 15 Independent Socialists 9, Radical-So- 
cialists 14, Republicans (Left) 5, Liberals and Progressives 27, Conservatives 10. The 
Paris municipal budget for 1912 reached £17,907,000. A law passed July 31, 1912, 
authorized a loan of {8,000,000 for building cheap dwellings. The municipal debt 
amounted to {100,000,660 on Dec. 31, 1908; on Dec. 31, 1909, it was £98,977,000. 

In rgro the total number of communes in France was 36,232. ‘Their ordinary receipts 
(Paris being excluded) rose in the same year to £24,120,000, and their expenditure to 
£22,804,000; while the municipal debt in t909 was £67,610,000. 

Army-—The fighting strength on the pay roll (efectifs budgétaires) in 1912 was 
28,741 officers and 555,900 men; the estimate for 1913 was 28,932 officers and 563,500 
men. Modifications have been made in the higher command, consequent on the dis- 
cussion in Parliament which brought about the fall of the Monis ministry (see below). 
The post of vice-president of the Conseit supérieur de lo Guerre was abolished and a Chief 
of the General Staff was appointed instead. The Army Council (Conseil supérieur de 
Ja défense nationale) was reconstructed by the decree of July 26,1911. Both measures 
aimed at improving the organization of the higher command in peace or war. They 
have been followed by other changes; younger officers are admitted to the higher grades, 
and promotion accelerated in the lower. With these ends in view the Law of April rr, 
1911, constituted, a “ special reserve ” of officers. These officers return to civil life, 
while continuing to draw pay; but twice a year they must take part in military exercises 
to keep in training in case of war. The officers’ pay was increased in r910, 

Discipline has been put to severe tests of late years by the anti-militarist opinions 
advanced in certain political and labour quarters, animated by a rather crude humani- 
tarian philosophy. Under the influence of such theories, the power of punishing offeud~ 
ers was withdrawn from non-commissioned officers and subalterns, and put in the hands 
of captains and majors (Decree of May 27, 1910). The measure was rescinded two 
yenrs later (April 24, 1912). The legislature acted even more heedlessly when it was 
enacted that men previously convicted should be drafted intothearmy. Public opinion, 
quite rightly, became alarmed at the amount of crime among young soldiers; and it 
became only too evident that offenders, so far from being influenced for good by military 
service, were corrupting others. This class of recruits was abolished April 11, 1910, and. 
men who had undergone conviction were separated as before into the special corps called 
bataillons d’ Afrique. But at the same time the law suppressed the disciplinary com- 
panies, made up of the worst elements and stationed in Algeria; “ special sections ” 
were distributed instead in different parts of France. This proved an unlucky innova- 
tion, and in 1912 the Government had to look for some new plan of organization. 

The weakness of the effective forces of France as compared with those of Germany 
has been 2 matter of much concern. It has been suggested that their numbers might 
be augmented by calling up coloured troops whose courage and loyalty have been tried 
in the colonies; the idea being that such troops as these should be garrisoned in Algeria, 
so releasing the present Algerian army corps for European service. In 1910 the Cham- 
ber voted the necessary credits for the transfer of a Senegalese battalion, and the 
experiment appears to have been a success. 

Aviation for military purposes has made remarkable headway. In r9r0 the attention 
of the Senate was called to the inadequacy of the French aviation service compared with 
the fleet of dirigibles organized by Germany. The attention, however, more recently 
paid to the development of aeroplanes has completely reversed the situation, public 
opinion giving encouragement in the shape of a national subscription (March 1912). 
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Navy.—While the scheme for a new naval programme had not been definitely voted, 
some progress was made in building. Two armoured cruisers (cuirassés) of 23,000 
tons were launched in September rgrr, and by a special law passed in April of that year 
two more units of the same type were put in hand at the dockyards. The completion 
of six battleships of the “ Danton ” type in August zgr1 enabled a new division of forces 
to be made—three squadrons of six armoured ships (cssirassés) each. The Naval pro- 
gtamme proposed to the Chamber in roxo provided, on its completion in 1920, for 28 
armoured ships (cirassés), 10 look-out ships (éclaireurs), 52 sea-going torpedo boats 
(torpilleurs de haute mer) and 10 vessels for foreign stations. It was voted by Parlia 
ment February-March 1912. In September 1912 the Government concentrated all 
the naval forces in the Mediterranean. Public upinion regarded this as a proof of a 
common policy arrangement made with Great Britain. 

Anxiety as to the quality of the supplied fc n caused by the 
hf at geo hare coe hea ah eo 
bour (September 1911). Two submarines have been lost with their crews: the “Pluviose” 
near Calais (May 1910) and the “Vendémiaire” off Cherbourg (June 1912). 


Political History. 

‘The first Briand Cabinet, which came into office on July 23, 1900, lasted till Novem- 
ber 2, 1910. The Ministry of M. Clemenceau’, which preceded it, went out on a personal 
question on July 20, 1909, in the course of a navy debate which was other- 

4. Briaeds wise unimportant. The Premier, having dragged in a reference to M. 
Cabtaet. Delcassé and his foreign policy, drew down a sharp retort upon himself, 
followed by an adverse division. The vate was directed against M. Clem- 

enceau himself rather than against the policy of the ministry. He advised the President 
of the Republic to send for one of his colleagues, M. Briand,* who found no difficulty 
in forming a cabinet, taking the Ministry of the Interior himself, and allotting Justice 
to M. Barthou, Public Works to M. Millerand,? Labour to M. Viviani, Finance to 
M. Cocherys* War to General Brun (b. 1849), and the Navy to Admiral Boué de Lapey- 
rére, The Ministerial declaration read in the Chamber on July 27th clearly outlined 
the Government’s intention of carrying out the social reforms of the previous cabinets;— 
Old Age Pensions, income tax, customs tariff and civil service reform (statut des fonction- 
noaires)—a programme sure to satisfy the Left, while the Prime Minister’s declarations 
of his faith in Liberalism reassured the Moderates. The session came to an end almost 
immediately, M. Briand in his Périgueux speech, made on October roth before the 
reassembling of Parliament, dwelt further on his leanings towards a broad and tolerant 
policy. He described the narrow policy resulting from the actual political methods in 
a phrase which was quickly taken up, as “little pools of stagnant water.” His new di- 
rection of policy made Socialists and Socialist Radicals uneasy, but the Prime Minister 
was able to calm their apprehensions. The deputies went hard at work as soon as 
they reassembled (Oct. 1909), This session was the last before the general elections, 
and they felt they must have some practical result to show their constituents. Elec- 
toral Reform was the first question that came up (Oct. 21st-Nov. 8th). 

Beno! It had been brought before the country for some time past by a very 
proposa, active group (led by M. Charles Benoist, M. F. Buisson’ and M. Jaurés*) 
belonging to different parties in the Chamber, who all laid great stress on 
proportional representation (La “ R.P.”), Public opinion had been roused by a vigour- 
ous lecturing campaign. The new Cabinet was not in favour of the reform, but gave 
way to the wish of the Chamber to discuss the proposals drafted by the Universal Suffrage 
Commission. They were taken as a basis for general discussion, and after a debate on 
the details the Assembly adopted a resolution in favour of establishing proportional 
representation (Nov. 8th). The reform seemed likely to triumpb, when the Pre- 

1B. 1841; see E. B. vi, 482. 4B. 1858; sce E. B. vi, 619. 


4B. 1862: see E. B. iv, 515. 1841; see E. B. iv, 770. 
4B, 1859; see E. B. xviii, 465. B. 1859; see E. B. xv, 283. 
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mier intervened and made the vote one of confidence in the Ministry, with the result 
that the Chamber rejected the proposal, 

Parliament next voted (Dec. 21, 1909) the purchase’ of the Western Railway 
(see above), and then settled down to revise the customs tariff (Law of March 29, 1910), 
resin The new taxes strengthened the protective system of 1892; duties were 
Teri a.  Taised all round and differences increased between the general tariff on 

all imports and the minimum tariff on goods imported from countries which 
have concluded commercial treaties with France, or can claim the benefit of “ most 
favoured nation ” treatment. These differences, amounting to twenty or twenty-five 
per cent, were increased to fifty per cent. The arguments in favour of higher duties 
were that foreign countries were adopting similar measures, and that fiscal and social 
legislation were laying new burdens upon home industries, 

The budget of 1910 was only promulgated on April 8th. The revenue estimate was 
£167,423,000 to meet an expenditure of {167,411,000. ‘The revenue was made up by 
‘pada? an increase in succession and legacy duties, by taxes on automobiles and 
Budge advertisements, and finally by issuing bonds (obfigations) at short date for 

£6,380,000; parliament preferring to have recourse to this questionable 
method rather than increase the duties on wines and spirits on the eve of the general 
elections, as the Finance Minister had proposed to do. 

The General Elections of 1910 found the state of the country as follows:—Since 
the religious enactments (Law of Associations, July 1, r90t; Law of Separation of 
‘SNuation Church and State, December 9, 1905) were passed, the Radical-Socialist 
atBlections party who were masters of the political situation had started on a series of 
oni social reforms which were resulting in heavy additions to the financial bur- 
dens of the country, and in encouraging the masses to make further demands. While 
the proposed income tax, the increase of existing taxation, and the constant business 
difficulties, set the capitalist classes reflecting, the masses of wage-earners and small 
clerks, aware that the Government was yielding under pressure, were putting their 
claims still higher, and often lost all sense of proportion. The result had been troubles 
in the South (May-June 1907), the riots provoked by the Confederation générale du 
Travail at Draveil-Vigneux (July 1908), and the postmen’s strike (March tgo9). In 
presence of these facts, the union of the Left was broken: Socialists and Radical- 
Socialists (extreme Left) went to the most audacious lengths in urging the popular 
demands; while the Radicals called a halt and tried to construct a “ party of order.” 
The head of the Government, M. Briand, tried to find a formula which would give 
effect to this new development. He had pointed it out in his Périgueux speech. He 
was more definite in addressing his constituents at St. Chamond on April 15th, when 
he spoke of tolerance and liberalism and showed that the worst enemies of society were 
party-spirit (seclarisme) and anarchism. To combat the latter he proposed to issue 
regulations to all officials, which by defining their powers should make them more atten- 
tive to their duties; and to convert workmen’s syndicates into corporate bodies, so as to 
confer upon them the right of acquiring and administering property, and thus put an 
end to their present appearance of being more or Jess revolutionary clubs. The elections 

were fought on this issue; the Radical-Socialists made common cause with 
Remit of the Socialists, while the Radicals on the other hand dissociated themselves 

altogether from collectivist candidates. The election returns of April gave 
the following figures, the corresponding numbers in the previous Chamber being shown 
in brackets:—Reactionaries (80) 71, Nationalists (16) 17, Progressives (60) 60, Repub- 
licans of the Left (82) 93, Radicals and Radical-Socialists (269) 252, Independent 
Socialists (29) 30, United Socialists (Sociatistes umifiés) (55) 74. 

It is impossible, where 235 new deputies were concerned, to compare these figures 
with strict accuracy. But the following points may be noticed. The Socialists made 
The Ne headway at the expense of their Radical allies; fiscal reform seemed to find 
Geese. little favour in a country which only returned 152 adherents of M. Caillaux; 

while Proportional Representation (ta “ X.P.”) on the other hand, found 
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many supporters,—candidates who gave it prominence polling 5,500,000 votes as 
against 2,500,000 votes given to supporters of an “ absolute majority ” system. 

The New Chamber met on June z,19ro. M. Briand put the Government programme 
before the house at some length. Returning to the broad views expressed at St.Chamond 
and Périgueux, he outlined a vast project of administrative reform, involving a new 
method of popular representation. This was his response to the opinion on Propor- 
tional Representation expressed by the country. Plenty of interpellations ensued from 
Socialists and Radical-Socialists, the latter, with M. Jean Cruppi! as their mouthpiece, 
not hiding their misgivings. Soon afterwards the session came to an end. 

A serious railway strike troubled the end of the vacation in October. Railway 
servants (cheminots) had been asking for improved conditions of work for some time 

past, and the concessions made by the companies were regarded as insuf- 


(Poe orvet ficient. A committee was appointed to arrange for a general strike on Octo- 
‘Strike. ber rsth. It broke out prematurely on the Nord on the rrth, but in spite 


of the leaders’ efforts the strike never became general. Train services were 
dislocated on the Nord, the Quest and the Midi. The Eastern railways, the Paris-Lyon- 
Méditerranée and the Orléans lines, kept their trains running almost as usual, Reports 
came from all sides of sabotage (the act of preventing the carrying out of work of any sort, 
by damaging tools, plant or material). The Government promptly took energetic 
measures, “ militarization ” orders being issued to all railway servants, troops being 
sent to guard the lines, and proceedings taken against members of the Strike Committee. 
“ Militarization ” consisted in calling out all railway servants liable for military service, 
for a period of twenty-one days’ instruction, but leaving them nevertheless to carry on 
their ordinary work. Refusal on their part would make them liable to be brought before 
acourt-martial. The strike agents were on the other hand dismissed on the lines where 
the train services were being maintained. The strike broke down completely, and by 
the 18th all the train services were working as usual; but excitement at the time was 
intense and left deep traces. Business was hampered for a long while by the dislocated 
traffic, andsabotage was continued with a rare pertinacity. When parliament reassem- 
bled on October 23rd the Ministry was taken sharply to task by the Left groups. In 
the course of a string of interpellations between October 2sth and 3oth there was a visible 
widening of the rift existing already between the Extreme Left Socialists and Radical- 
Socialists (led by MM. Jaurés and Cruppi), who decided to swim with the anarchist 
tide, and the more moderate section which was disposed to form a “ party of order.” 
It was the latter section that kept the Ministry in office. 
The result was a reconstruction of the Cabinet, and the coming in of a second Briand 
Ministry, which lasted from November 3, 1910, to February 27, 1911. In spite of the 
support received in the Chamber, M. Briand decided that his policy now 
‘eee: turned too obviously on matters remote from those in question when he 
‘Ministry. accepted office in the previous year; so he resigned (Nov. 2d), and the 
President, M. Falligres called upon him to form another Cabinet (Nov. 
3rd), The new administration showed a marked tendency towards the “group of 
order.” M. Briand’s two Socialist colleagues, MM. Millerand and Viviani, resigned, 
and the Prime Minister surrounded himself with new men, The programme which 
he laid before Parliament (Nov, 8th) was dominated by a policy of “‘social defence” 
—trade unions to be restricted to their industrial function, assurances of security to be 
given for the maintenance of public services. Henceforth it was more obvious than 
ever that there was a gulf fixed between the Government and its former 
jealctegl supporters on the Extreme Left. It was shown directly over the question 
Left. of reinstating railway servants (cheminots) dismissed for taking part in the 
strike. The Extreme Left asked the Ministry to compel the companies to 
take back the men, and the Ministry refused to put pressure on the companies, The 
position of the Cabinet grew difficult, however, and its majority melted away. The 
attack on social questions proving fruitless, the Extreme Left had recourse to its old 
1B, 1855; fosmerly minister of Commerce. * B. 1841; see E. B. x, 154. 
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tactics and brandished the bogey of clericalism. On February 24th MM. Malvy and 
Mi Bicea Paul Meunier made an interpellation on the way in which the Law of Con- 
resigns. gregations was being carried out and reduced the Ministerial majority to 

6, M. Briand, considering that he could not carry on the Government in 
such precarious conditions, resigned on the 27th; and he was succeeded by the Monis! 
Ministry (March 2-June 23, 1911). 

In the crisis which followed M. Briand’s resignation, the President of the Republic 
thought to meet the case by summoning the leaders of the Radical-Socialist minority 
aes which had come into collision with the previous Cabinet. M. Monis did, 
Miotszy. it is true, try to obtain the co-operation of a few moderates such as M. 

Raymond Poincaré and M. Ribot,’ but he met with refusals, and ended 
by surrounding himself with his own party. He took the Ministry of the Interior him- 
self, gave Finance to M. Joseph Caillaux,‘ Foreign Affairs to M. Cruppi, War to M. 
Berteaux® and the Navy to M. Delcassé.* As far as men were concerned it was a com- 
plete change. The political programme on the other hand was scarcely altered at 
all (measures to prevent the recurrence of railway strikes, income tax, and electoral 
reform). It was the spirit that was different. This was soon seen when the second debate 
on the re-instatement of railway servants began in April. The Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Public Works (M. Dumont), under pressure from the Socialist groups, an- 
nounced that they meant to break down the resistance of the railway companies, A 
law was to be passed establishing a disciplinary council which should decide which of 
the men should be taken back, and revise the dismissals after the strike. The bill was 
in its preliminary stages when the Ministry fell. At the same time the Government. 
gave vigourous support to a bill making the Railway Servant Pensions Law of 1909 
retroactive in its scope. That also came to nothing. 

The very democratic policy of the Government did not save them difficulties. 
They had not long been in power when the Délimitation law brought on serious disturb- 
Troubie to 22008 in Champagne. The object of the Delimitation decree of December 
the Cham» 7, 1909, had been to restrict the application of the word “champagne” to 
ae is wines grown in a certain area, namely the department of the Marne and 

some adjacent communes in the departments of the Aisne and Haute- 
Marne, Trouble had already occurred (Nov. 1910 and Jan. tort) in various locali- 
ties in this region where the peasant wine-growers attributed the stagnation in the wine 
trade to fraudulent methods of sale; and M. Briand had a law voted (Feb. 10, rorr) 
to provide more precisely for that question. Agitation began again in March al other 
points. This time it was the wine-growers of the Aube who, wanting to sell their wines 
to the champagne wine-factors, as they had hitherto done, demanded that their area 
should be included within the champagne zone. As the Government hesitated and took 
refuge bebind the jurisdiction of the Council of State, the Aube wine-growers outside the 
limits indulged in deplorable demonstrations; those of the Mame, hearing that the De- 
limitation Law was to be repealed, rose in their turn, and on April r1th-12th there 
was pillage and incendiarism at Ay and Epernay. Quiet was only restored after a 
promise that all attempt at delimitation should be given up. 

On May 2tst, while watching the start of aeroplanes for the Paris-Madrid race, 
both the Premier and the Minister of War were struck down by one of the machines, 

M. Berteaux was killed on the spot. M. Monis was grievously injured, 
coal but he continued in office and gave the War portfolio to General Goiran. 
epi hediond The Cabinet found great difficulty in administering the Old Age Pensions 

Law; and their troubles were increased by anxiety over the situation in 
Morocco, and the necessity of sending an expedition to Fez in April-May (see under 

+ Antoine Emmanuel Ernest Monis; b. 1846; minister of Justice 1899~1902; senator. 

B. 1860; see E. B. xxi, 892. 
; B. 1842; see E. B. xxiti, 285. 
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Morocco). Their scheme of electoral reform was still in progress, when the fall of the 
Ministry was brought about by a casual incident. A question asked in the Senate 
Patlet Moos JUN 2781) and an interpellation later on in the Chamber (June 23rd) about 
itubeen°*™ the organization of the command in time of war, drew from General Goiran 
a declaration that the supreme decision in such @ case rested with the Gov- 
ernment. The prospect of seeing the destinies of the country given into the hands of a 
body whose competence was doubtful, to say the least, displeased Parliament, and the 
Chamber having passed to the Order of the Day without giving the vote of confidence 
demanded by the Government, the Ministry resigned. 
In the discussion which resulted in the fall of M. Monis, Parliament had had in mind 
@ question really of persons rather than politics. Little personal enthusiasm was felt 
Comacs there for the head of the Government, who had often lacked firmness in or 
Giainy. out of the Chamber; but though he disappeared there was no particular 
desire to change his policy. M. Falliéres thought to meet this view by call- 
ing M. Caillaux, one of M. Monis’ most brilliant colleagues, to the head of affairs; and 
he formed his ministry on June 27th. He took the Interior himself, leaving Finance to 
M. Klotz, and transferred M. Cruppi to Justice in order to give Foreign Affairs to M. 
de Selves? M. Delcassé kept the Navy and M. Messimy* went tothe War Office. M. 
Caillaux gave promise of being “a Government which governs.” He firmly rejected 
the repeated demand for the reinstatement of the railway servants, manifested his in- 
tention of putting down sabotage, and took measures against anti-militarism. 
The budget of 1911 was not voted till July 12th, after the introduction of seven 
“ provisional twelfths.”” (These are credits voted month by month so that public service 
Budget can be carried on without interruption, though the Budget has not been 
iu. voted, as it ought to be, regularly, before the rst of January. For many 
years past the slackness of Parliament over the preliminary stages of finance 
bills has made them nearly always necessary.) The expenditure was estimated at 
£175,458,000 and the revenue at £175,467,000; an increase in the customs yield 
making it unnecessary to introduce any new taxes of importance. 
The real tendencies of the Cabinet soon began to show themselves, on the lines of 
strict party politics. A circular from M. Messimy (Dec. 11, 1911) made officers’ 
Promotions in the army dependent upon reports furnished about them by 
Party polky. the prefects. Afterall, this only gave a formal sanction to a practice already 
long standing. The Minister of Public Works, to satisfy the Socialists, 
granted mining concessions only to those who would accept special conditions, thus 
nullifying the clauses of the organic law of 1810 0n the subject. He appointed a com- 
mission to consider a Bill aiming at making the posts of railway directors and head 
officials into government appointments. When the Court of Appeal gave judgment. 
on the interpretation of Article 23 of the Old Age Pensions Law the Labour Minister 
was up in arms against its decision, which was at variance with the line taken by the 
Government, and declared that new legislation would soon put anendtoit. But before 
A very long the whole attention of the Ministry was absorbed by foreign affairs. 
eriats. ‘The appearance of 2 German gunboat at Agadir raised the Morocco question 
in an acute form, which rapidly developed into an international crisis, and 
the summer was spent in negotiations with Germany (see Part I, Sect. i. “ Interna- 
tional Affairs”). Public opinion watched the attitude of the Government with anxiety, 
ill-pleased with the desultoriness of negotiations in which it seemed that the conduct of 
national diplomacy was too often abandoned to mere business men. Such proposed 
concessions as were made public appeared to be considerable, while the general attitude 
of the Government seemed incoherent and feeble. It was the nation itself, by an open 
outburst of discontent with the proceedings in September, that put more firmness into 
its leaders; and the conclusion of the agreement of November 4, 1911, while it cleared 
1 Louis Lucien Klotz; b. 1868; presi of Inland Revenue Commission. 
» Justin Germain Casimir de Selves; b. 1848; senator. 
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up the situation, did not restore to the Cabinet the prestige which it had lost. The 
agreement itself was subjected to very sharp criticism in both Chambers when it came 
before them for ratification (Dec. r4th-zoth in the Chamber; Dec. 21st to Feb. 
38th in the Senate). Before the debate was over, the Ministry went 
Hasty, ut, and over that very question. On January oth, in consequence of 
an incident in the Senate during the preliminary stages of the discussion 
of the treaty, M. de Selves sent in his resignation. M. Caillaux vainly tried to replace 
him by M. Delcassé, and since other attempted combinations came 1o nothing, he took 
the only course open and resigned, on January 10, 1912. 
M. Caillaux’s departure was the occasion of a new political grouping. The country 
was evidently tired of ministerial rearrangements with nothing behind them, suggested 
, by @ narrow partisan spirit, or by personal considerations. ‘The govern- 
Polncaré |, ment by the more radical part of the Left had jailed to re-establish security 
Gabinet. at home or abroad. The need of new leadership was felt, and a ministry 
was wanted whick would combine more breadth of mind and more brilliancy 
than its predecessors. On January 13th M. Poincaré constructed a Cabinet composed 
for the most part of men of the first rank. He himself took Foreign Affairs, the depart- 
ment which in the existing condition of Europe was specially important; he gave Finance 
to M, Klotz, Labour to M. Léon Bourgeois,’ War to M. Millerand, the Navy to M. Del- 
cassé, and Justice to M. Briand. So three ex-premiers were included in the Government. 
People called it “ the great ministry,” and the “ national ministry.” 
‘The Senatorial Elections in January further showed the trend of opinion. There 
was a slight falling off in the numbers of Radical-Socialist Senators and Socialists, and 
advanced candidates were obliged to tone down their programmes. ‘The 
sietes. hundred seats were distributed as follows: Radicals and Radical-Socialists 
49, Republicans (Left) 20, Socialists 3, Progressives 23, Reactionaries 5. 
It was obvious that the new Cabinet was formed primarily with a view to foreign 
affairs: the ratification of the agreement with Germany passed on February roth; 
the carrying out of the agreement; the negotiations with Spain over Morocco 
fs bab glooal and with England over Tangier. There still remained delicate questions 
mortic polky. At issue with Italy (the seizure of the “ Manouba” and the “ Carthage ” 
in January); and the development of the Italo-Turkish war needed watching. 
These various matters had their echoes in Parliament, notably in M. Poincaré’s speech 
in the Chamber on January 22nd, about incidents arising out of Italy’s descent on Africa, 
and the interpellation on secret treaties and foreign policy at the beginning of March. 
In home affairs M. Poincaré clearly showed that he meant to govern firmly and restore 
social discipline. M. Millerand withdrew his predecessor's circular about political 
reports on officers of the army (Feb. 1912), and (on April 24th) restored to non- 
commissioned officers and subalterns (lieutenants and sub-lieutenants) the powers of 
punishing offenders taken from them by regulations issued on May 29, toro, After the 
anarchist attempts in the Rue du Havre (Feb. 27th) and at Chantilly (March 25th), 
he obtained supplementary credits for the police, and provided them with more modern, 
methods of detecting and pursuing criminals. The principal offenders were discovered, 
besieged and killed by armed force at Choisy-le-Roi on April 28th and at Nogent-sur- 
Marne on May 14th. 
The Budget of ror2 was voted on February 27th, the revenue amounting to {180,- 
160,000 and the expenditure to £180,120,000. The revenue was made up without 
Tecourse to new taxes or loans by means of a new ‘institution, the “ provi- 
ane sional account ” (Compte provisionnel). This special fund was endowed with 
resources drawn from an agreement made with the Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, in which they were empowered to pay off their debt by anticipation; it was aug- 
mented further by the surplus declared at the close of the financial yeat 1911, and would 
be drawn upon in future by the requirements of r9r3 and 1914. The budget for 1913 
was introduced without delay; the expenditure was estimated at £186,585,000 (£668,000 
1B, 1851; see E. B, iv, 330. 
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more than in ror2) and the revenue at {180,164,000. To cover the probable deficit of 
£6,421,000 the Ministry proposed to resort to the “ provisional account.” During the 
latter part of r9x2 a new income tax scheme, a milder version of the project put forward. 
by M. Caillaux in 1907, and voted by the Chamber in 1900, passed through its pre- 
liminary stages before a commission of the Senate. The more moderate tendencies of 
the majority in Parliament, and especially the breaking up of the old Left bloc, were shown 
in May when a new President of the Chamber was elected on the death of M. Brisson. 
M. Paul Deschanel,? the moderate Left candidate, was elected on a second ballot, out of 
a number of oddly assorted competitors, entered against him by the Radical groups. 

In the Chamber the principal work of the session was the Bill for electoral reform. 

The discussion went on for a long while (from Feb. 12th to July roth) and was enlivened 

by various incidents, The previous ministries had only turned very slowly 
‘Bectoral ~~ towards this reform. M. Briand had been avowedly hostile, and it had 
Bm taken a very decided expression of opinion at the general elections to 

incline him, and his successors after him, to Ipok favourably on proportional 
representation. The Government groups cast no friendly eye on a reform so highly 
extolled by a parliamentary minority. It would probably upset the existing distribu- 
tion of seats. Many of their most eminent members among them were strong supporters 
of the “ absolute majority ” system, which returns deputies for each “arrondissement” 
or each “circonscription.” These were nicknamed the “ arrondissementiers.” 
M. Combes, old-fashioned Radicalism incarnate, made a violent speech against 
proportional representation at a Radical and Socialist-Radical banquet on June 
goth. But the verdict of the gencral elections was too much present in people’s 
minds not to tell upon votes given in the Chamber. In vain the arrondissementiers 
fulminated against dangers to which the Republic was exposed by the introduction of 
schemes supported by deputies representing a minority. It was generally thought that 
there was no danger except for the speakers themselves, who might lose their seats. 
The measure passed the Chamber on July 10th, It provides an election system of 
“ scrutin de liste” by departments, with representation for minorities. The counting 
of the polls*is entrusted to a general revising committee sitting at the headquarters of 
the department. This committee apportions the seats among the lists of candidates 
according to the number of votes obtained for each list. The measure had hardly been 
passed by the Chamber, before M. Clemenceau launched a violent manifesto (July 12th) 
against the ‘so-called reform,” calling it “ an attack on universal suffrage;” and a prop- 
aganda committee was started. At Tours, in October, the Radical-Socialist congress 
condemned the “ R.P.” bill, after they themselves had voted for it. The struggle was 
now carried to the Senate. On March 15th the Chamber had passed a law providing 
for the secrecy of the ballot and genuineness of the votes. 

In June and for some time after trade was much upset by a new strike of the “ inscrits 
maritimes” at the ports, which in August became more or less confined to Marseilles. 
On July rath Parliament rose. In August M. Poincaré went to Russia to confer with 
the Tsar and his Ministers on the alliance between the two countries, and the new aspects 
of the Eastern question. 

Throughout the summer the Government showed a more and more decided tendency 
to take the side of “ order,” by starting proceedings against anti-militarist teachers in 

the schools. The opportunity came up when the Teachers’ Unions Federa- 
Ast tion Congress (Congrés de le Fédération des Syndicais d’Instituteurs), held 
Hovesent, in August at Chambéry, gave its support to the cause of “ the Soldier’s 

Halfpenny.” This society (the Sou dy Soldat), under pretext of giving 
pecuniary aid to young men in barracks, carries on anti-militarist propaganda under 
the auspices of the General Federation of Labour (Confédération générale du travail). 
On August 22nd the Government gave the Teachers’ Unions notice that they must 
dissolve before September 10th. Such unions (syndicates) had so far been allowed on 
sufferance, until a law should be passed defining the limits within which officials might 

1B. 1856: me E. B. viii, ot. *B. 1835; see E. B. vi, 751. 
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combine to form associations Most of them gave in, but a few refractory teachers 
came before the courts (Oct_ 1912) 

The Confederation generale du travast, or “ C GT” as it 1s often called, after encour- 
aging and sometimes directly citing to riot, softened its tone, when it was discovered 
that many minds were alienated by its violence, and that new recruits were not coming 
in It resolved, by a manifesto of August 1912, to break both with the Socialist party 
in Parhament and with anti-mitansm or Hervéism (so-called after the name of its 
founder)! The Havre Congress (Sept 1912) proclamed the autonomy and 
independence of syndicalsm and emphasized the revolt against “the pohticians ” 
Syndicalism was now divided into two camps, the Reformrsics, who believed in State 
intervention, and the Revolutsonna:res, who wanted to abolish the authority of the 
State Anti muitarism as such had decidedly fallen off 

At the end of the year political interest centred in the forthcoming election of a new 
President of the Republic, and 1t was announced that M Pomcaré, the Premier, would 
be a candidate He was eventually elected just after the New Year, M Bnand 
becoming Prme Minister 

Obttuary 

1910 —During this year the following deaths occurred 1n addition to those noted in the 
E B while it ba? ges through the — The Duc p AvEeNcon (b 1844) son of the 
Ducde Nemours (2 B sce ayibh, be kelt a deviphter, Louse: who mare’ Croce Alphonsa 
of Bavaria, and a son, Emmanuel, Duc de V« me, marned to Princess Hennetta of Bel- 

yum Lxon Aucoc (b 1828), a well known jurist, and member of the Institute Henr 

JARBOUX (b 1834), a distinguished advocate, and member of the Academy L A Bour- 
GAULT~DucoupRAay (b 1840), the composer and hustonan of music author of the opera 
Thamara and professor at the Conservatoire The Duc pe Cyartres (b 1840), son of 
Ferdinand Duc d Orleans (E B xx 283) he had fought in the war between Austria and 
Italy, the American Civil War, and the Franco-Prussian War, and had published Souvensrs 
de Voyage (1869) and Letires et recsts de Campagne (18! »), he left a son, the Duc de Guise, 
captain in the Danish army Emits CuEyssoN (b 1836) a well known engineer and social- 
economist, member of the Institute Epouarp CoLonne (b 1838) the orchestral conductor 
Leorotp Dgtistk (b 1826), the eminent tibhophile and histonan (E B vu, 964) 
EMMANUEL Fremirt (b 1824) the famous sculptor (Z B x, 96) Hine Harrisst, 
1830) a learned student of early American exploration, author of Christophe Colomb (1884) 
and other works Father M J H_ Ottivier (b_ 1835), a Dominican preacher who for 
twenty years held the most important positions m Pans JULES RENARD (b 1864), a writer 
who was a member of the Academie des Goncourt. AtBERT VANDAL (b 1853), the hstonan, 
author of Napoleon et Alexandre I l'Avenement de Bonaporte, etc 

gtx —During this year the following persons died, whose biographies (as living in 1910) 
are given in the £ B Henry Houssave (b 1848, d Sept 23), the histoman (Z B xin, 
828a) Pierre Emme Levasseur (b 1828, d July 9) the economist and geographer 
(E B xvi, 505) Tony Rovert Fieury (b 1837,d bee §). the painter ge B xan 403) 
Maurice Rouvier (b 1842, d June 7), the statesman (E B xxu 781) Faux I 
Zrem (b 1821 _d Nov 11) the painter (E B axvut 979) AxFRep Léon GERAULT RICHARD 
(b 1860, d Dec 6) the journalist and deputy () x, 766) AuGuste Micuei-Livy 
(b 1844, d Sept 21) the geologist (E B xv1, 519) 

Some further details may be added concerning others of historical interest who died in 
1911 — AUGUSTE ANGELLIER (b 1848 d Mar 1), the poets professor of literature at Lille, 
was the author of a critical Lefe of Robert Burns and of several volumes of verse, A J'amie 

erdue le Chemin des sassons, Dans la lumsere antique etc HENRI Maurice BrRTEAUY 
¢ 1852), War Minster in the Cabinet of M Momus, who was lailed on May 21st by the fall 
of an aeroplane, had become Republican ity for Versailles in 1893, and was leader of the 
Radical Socialist group he had been War Minister under M Combes in 1904 and under 
M Rouveer in 1905 pouarp Borwet (b 1828,d Dec 17) was an emment botanist who 
devoted himself to scientific research working at first on fungi and later on lichens and algic 
(E B 1, $90¢_xvi, 378d and xxvi, 899¢) He was elected a member of the Academie des 
Sciences in 1886, and received the medal of the Linnean Society in 1891 Geneial 
Jean Joes Brun (b 1849, Feb 25) was War ‘Minister in 1909-11, he introduced various 
important reforms in the army, notably in the pay of the officers, and the development of 
mihtary education Baron CHARETTE pe La Contre (b 1832,d Oct 9) was a grandson 
of the Vendeean general who became famous in the nstn, 1793 and was finally shot in 
1796, he commanded the Papal Zouaves at Rome (1860-70), and took a brilliant part in the 

‘ranca-German War at the battle of Patay (Dec 2, 1870) at'the head of a volunteer regiment 
recruited from them OpiLON Mac LANNELONGUE 1840, d. Dec 21) was President 
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of the Paris Academy of Medicine and one of the most eminent French surgeons He was 
a frend of Gambetta, whom he attended in his last hours He had been a senator stace 
Y ‘The Duc pg La TREMONLE (b 1838) was a distinguished historian and member of 
the Academie des Inscnptions Léon LerBavre (b 1838) was a pohtician and member of 
the Institute a deputy to the Corps Legelatifan 1869, and member of the National Assembly 
1871), from 1876 onwards he devoted to philanthropic work Mavzice MAINDRON 
‘> 1857) was a distinguished entomologist and man of letters, he published Le Tournot de 
Vauplassans (crowned by the Academy in 1895), Sarni-Cendre (1898), L'Arbre de Sctence 
(1906) etc ERNEST MeRcADIER (b 1836, d July 27) was a well-known physicist and 
author of numerous discoveries and improvements im electncal science JEAN CHARLES 
Roporras Rapav (b 1835), the astronomer, was a member of the Bureau of Longttudes 
and of the Academie des Sciences and a frequent contnbutor of scientific articles to the 
des deux Mondes He also published a loganithmucal table for astronomical work 
{E B way, 333) Lours Xavier pe Ricarp (b 1843), the poet, assisted Catulle Mendes 
to found the Parnasse Contemporaim (E B x, 146d) He was specially associated with the 
revival of ' langue d’oc” literature Louis Oscar Rory (b 1846, d Mar 23) was a prom- 
ment sculptor and member of the Acaderme des Beaux-Arts le took the Prix de Rome in 
1875 for a medal and founded a new schoo! of medal-designing in Pans (E B xvin, 2b, and 
0X, 907b) EpMonp Sacro (b 1828,d Dec 7), archaeologist and member of the Institute, 
as chiefly remembered for his collaboration with Daremberg mm the eat Dictronnarre des 
Antigusics grecques et romains Pati TopmnarD (b 1830) the anthropologist (E B x 
Saqah was the first professor at the Pans School of Aathropology, founded in 1876, and was 
the author of various works, including L’Anthr (1876) Beats 
1912 —Dunng this year the following persons died, whose bnographies (as living in 1910) 
art given in the LB —JIuwri Brisson (b 1835, d Apa 14), the statesman (E B 1v, 
574 pax Barrisre Evovarp Di TAILLE (b 1848 d Dec 24), the painter (EZ B vin, 
fon Dierx (b 1838 d June 11), the poet (E B vin, 210d) ALFRED Four..ér 
(b 1838 d July 16), the philosopher (E B x, 737¢) lean Henei GeorGe LaGuerre 
cy 1858) ithe Jawycr and poltuian (E B xvi, Fe) eral Hrerouyte Lancuois (b 
Ich 12}, the great artillery tactician and member of the Academy (E B xvu, 
are} HJB ANATOLE | rRoY BEAULIEU (b_ 1842, d June 16) the publicist (E B xvi, 
485b) _ Jurks Massener (b 1842, d Aug ta), the composer (EZ B xvu, 866c), his last 
optra Panurge was completed just before ith Gaprret Monon (b 1844, d April 
to) the bistonan (. B xvin, 730b) Jutes HeNet Porncaré (b 1854, 4 July 17) the 
astronomer and mathematician (2 B xi, 8924) Henn Poincare: begat: his education. at 
the lycce in Nancy where he was born, asa boy he served sn an ambulance corps during the 
war of 1879, and latcr passed with distinction through the Ecole Polytechnique in mining 
In 1879 he took his degree of Docteur es Sciences, and thereupon gave up practical work as 
a myning <ngincer to tike up a lectureship at Caen He was transferred in 1881 to the 
University of Pans, where he lectured on physical mechanics, mathematical physics and 
astronomici! mechanics In 1889 he won the pnze open to the whole world offered by the 
hung of Sweden for a mathematical treatise By 1887, when he was elected a member of 
the Academie des Sciences, he had written 300 works In 1908, when he became a member 
of the Acadumie I rancaise, he had written 1300 These include Scrence et Hypothese, La 
valeur de la Science, Scrence ef Methode, etc (see E B xxv, 786c, xxvt, 947d x1x 859C) 
‘Some further details may be added concerning others of huxorical teres, who died in 
1912 Maurice Bonvoistn (b 1849, d March) was the caricaturist who used the pseu- 
donym of ‘Mars ’ Besides working principally for the Journal Amusont in Paris, he was 
@ frequent contributor to English illustrated papers and magazines JuLes Cazor (b 1821, 
d Nov 27) minister of justice 1879-82 president of Court of Cassation 1885-84, and hfe 
senator GEORGES CoULON (b 1838,d Feb 20), vice president of the Council of State, was 
a nated lawyer and admmistrator "Admiral JuLes Marie ARMANT DE CUVERVILLE (b 
1834) had been mantime prefect at Cherbourg (1893), commander of the Mediterranean 
Squadron (1896), chif of the General Naval Staff (1898), and a senator spce 1g0r Louis 
Detaunay BELLEVILLE (b 1843, d Feb 10) was a famous engineer Educated at St 
Birbe and the Ecole Polytechnique he entered the Naval Engineering school 2n 1864, and in 
1867 left to jorn the Belleville works at St Denis, near Pars He became a partner and 
finally head of the firm, which produced the well known Belleville boilers (Z B iv, 145a), 
and also the automobile called by his name From 1890 to 1893 he was president of the 
Pans Chamber of Commerce JEAN Duruis (b 1829, d Nov 29), a pioneer of French 
trade and exploration in Indo-China His: tion up the Red River in the early seventies 
‘E B axvu, 6a) led eventually to the French acquisition of Tonglang, Juvirs [Jour 
ERNAT] (b 1827,d Oct 27), the actress, made her first appearance in Paris at the Folies 
Dramatiques in 1842 In 1846 she joined the Theftre Frangais, and was a contemporary 
and mal of Mme Rachel She left the Comédie Francaise in 1864 Francois Raoul 
Lancue (b 1860,d June 4), the sculptor, won the second Prix de Rome in 1886, and in 1 
the medaille d‘honneur in the Salon for Gne of his best known works, “ 
Violettes * (1899), was placed i the Luxembourg (EZ B xmv, 5092) Amongst hus other 
works are Jesus devant les docteurs (1890), La Prasrse et le Russseat (1891), Le Msrosr (1892), 
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PApbire (1903), Le Prontemps (1907), etc Paut Euave (FRancors) LEcog pz BoisnaupRAN 
(b 1838, % Viay 3D, SP oo made his mark in 1875 as the discoverer of gallium 
Among his decorations was the Davy medal of the Royal Society JULES jours LEFEBVRE 
{b 1836,d Feb 24), the portrait painter, had been a professor at the le des Beaux Arts, 
and was a member of the Institute (E B xx, 503a) CHARLES Loyson (better known as 
Pere Hyacinthe) the famous preacher (b 1827 d Feb 9) was educated for the priesthood 
and entered the Carmelste order His eloquence drew all Paris to his Advent sermons in 
Notre Dame between 1865 and 1869, but his orthodoxy fell under suspicion, and in 1870 he 
associated himself with Dollinger's protest against the dogma of papal infalibohty (ZB 
xiv §12b, and xx, 67d) Being excommurucated he broke finally with the Church of Rome, 
and removed first to Geneva and then to London He married an English lady, Emily 
Jane Merman and settled in Pans in 1877, where he founded a Gallican Church on Prot- 
estant lines Fréperic Passy (b 1822, d June 12) was a well known economist. and 
‘ pacifist " He was a nephew of the economist Hippolyte Passy Tinance Mimster to Lous 
Philippe and to Lous Napoleon’s Republican Government Under hus uncle’s influence 
Frederic devoted himself to economic studies, and to that end gave up the appointment as 
Auditor of the Conseil de Droit, which he had held 1846-49 In 1860 he began to teach 
political economy both in Pans and in the provinces His first work on the subject Melanges 
economugues, appeared mn 1857 ‘True to bis Republican prineipks he refused to be reconcilud 
to the Second Empire and remained therefore ineligible for any Government post. He 
was an ardent free trader and an admirer of Cobden In 1867 he founded the Ligue Inter- 
nationale de la Patx afterwards known as the Socrete Francaise pour | Arbitrange entre 
Nations and for the rest of his life he devoted himself to the promotion of international 
peace rom 1881 to 1899 he was Deputy for the Seine Department _In 1901 he received 
the Nobel Prize sharing 1t with M Dunant Hie published works include De Ja Propricte 
Antellectuelle (1859) Legons d oncmennt Polstique (1860-61) Le Democrate et i Instructon 
(1864) L Hastowe du Fravaw (1873), Malthus et sa Doctrine (1868) Lo Solidarste du Travaut 
et du Capstat (1875) and Le Petit Poucet du sgnerne cle George Stephenson (1881) 1 A 

Treopore Riviere (b 1857, d Nov_ 1912) sculptor studied first at hts native town Tou- 
louse and afterwards nm Pans under Falgusere and Mcrcie He worked «hefly on statuary 

& suauture wane bronze and stone ivory and marblc, and ivory and onyx as materials 

xxiv, 510! 


French Colontes 


The census returns for 1906 give the total population of the French colontes as 
46,125,510 ‘The trade returns for 1910 amounted to £48,981 000, the total rmports bemg, 
£22,390,000, and the exports £26,586,000 The colonial debt 1s {24 000 000 

The whole organization of the Colomal Office was changed by the decree of May 
20, 1911, which swept away the old, practically independent, divisions called Derectons, 
and substituted for them nine departments (Sermces) —1 Indo China, 2 Indian Ocean 
3 Western and Equatonal Afnca, 4 Amenca and Oceama, 5 Audit Department, 6 
Staff, 7 Penal Settlements, 8 Miltary Department, 9 Colonial Admimistration A 
roth department, Secretary’s Office and General Control, heeps them all in touch 


Algeria '—In 1906 the population was 5 231 000 The trade'returns of 1910 reached 
a total of £40040 000 of which £20 320 000 were imports and {19 720 000 exports The 
budget of 1911 provided for a revenue of £5 782 000 

‘rade has been interrupted three times by strikes of the “inscrits maritimes” Two 
took place in the spring of the years 1909-10 respectively, and one in the summer of 1912 
A dehcate political problem arose out of the Ouenza question For some ten years past 
the colony in general and the Constantine region in particular, have been clamouring to 
begin working the Quenza iron mines, which are expected to ‘yield considerable profits 
But for a Jong while past the Chamber of ties has kept on putting off the consideration 
of the railway scheme on which che working of the mines depends There was a lively debate 
‘upon it on January 21st and again on March 23 and 26, sre then the matter was shelved 
again The house was afraid of foreign interference in the affairs of the company applying for 
the concession Loud complarnts were made sn Algeria of the delays 1 getting the matter 
settled, and of the ways in which colomal expansion was being hampered by a paternal 
government at home At representative meetings resolutions were passed in favour of 
adnunistrative and financial autonomy for Algeria The natives, on the other hand, com- 
plain that they are put under an official despotism — The better educated among them want 
guarantees and the exercise of certain pohticaf nghts Others making up their minds to 
Srl: Detook thomsslves to Syma, ‘The welcome they recesyed there was nor Very encoureg- 
ing and the authorities succeeded 1n stopping emigration Discontent was further increased 
when the decree of February 3, 1912, came into force, making natives hable, to a very sight 


1See E B. 1, 642 et seq 
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extent, however, to military service. Recruiting produced some disturbances at first, but 
in October 1912 was going on without hindrance 
‘The railway system 13 n course of active development The Est-Algénan and Bone- 
Guelma lines were successively bought up, and eight new lines (in all 542 additional mules) 
are 1n process of construction. A commission has appointed to consider a bill authonz- 
ing the construction of a Trans-Sahara Railway, to come out, not at Timbuctoo, as in previous 
jects of the lund, but on Lake Chad, so as to open up communication with the Belgian 
Cokgo and British South Afnea . 
Tunisia.1—In 1910 the total population was 1,923,000, of whom 42,000 are Frenchmen, 
1,700,000 Moslems, 50,000 Jews, 108,000 Italians, and 12,000 Maltese The imports 
amounted to {4,219,000 and the exports to {4,816,000 Since the acute agncultural crisis 
of 1908-09 business has taken a more satisfactory turn Trade was brisk m 1912, the 
Itahan Government buying large quantities of stores and beasts of burden for the ioupe 
Qecupying Tnpolt Here, as in Algeria, the native question 1s uppermost in people's minds 
Complaints are made by the Tuntsians of the heavy Medjba tax In former times this used 
to be almost £1 per head, but in 1910 it had fallen to fifteen shillings The Jews, at present 
amenable to native tnbunals, want to be brought under the yunsdiction of the French courts 
of law A good deal of land has passed into the hands of European colonists In 1909 
2,400 Frenchmen owned about 700,000 hectares. With property changing hands on so large 
a scale, there was bound to be fnction between colonists and natives, and feeling on both 
sides was shown even at the Conférence consultateve, so much so indeed that by a decree of the 
Beylik (April 30, 1910) the Conference was split into two different sections, which in future 
wall sit separately, their financial powers have been curtailed, and all resolutions passed must 
be submitted to'a newly constituted Consew supérieur 
Serious rioting broke out at Tunis in November 1911, caused partly by Moslem excitement 
over the Jtalo-Turkish war, partly by a rumour that an Arab cemetery in the city was to be 
taken over for other purposes mob of natives fell upon the Italian residents and a state 
of siege was proclaimed by a decree of November 13, 1911 The ringleaders were found guilty 
and seven of them condemned to death (June 30, 1912) 
id the \demned to death (J: 1912) 
‘The Regency of Tunisia was empowered by a law passed on March 28, 1912, to rane a 
loan of £3,620 000 for the completion of the railway. 
Western Afnica.—Population, 11,350,000 Trade in 1910 imports {6,123,000 (an 
increase of {1,380,000 over 1909), exports {5,007,000 (or £614,000 more than in 1909) 
Railway construction 1s in active The line from Thics to Kayes ts nearly 
finished ¢ Guinea line has been brought as far as its provisional terminus at Kouroussa 
It » to go to Kankan later on). while the Ivory Coast line has been made as far as Baorhi 
(about 193 Miles) All these lines are only branches, to be linked up byeand-bye Suil 
they are paying satisfactory dividends, and doing a great dea! for economic development 
The turbulence of certain Ivory Coast tribes made it necessary to disarm them in 1999 
The pacification of Maurctama was completed by Colonel Gouraud in September 1 
Some alterations were made in the conditions of native labour contracts by a law passed on 
July 15,1912 To safeguard the mghts of the natives the contractor was compelled to pay 
‘over the sums due to them to the administration, so that in the event of the native worker's 
deccase the money should be paid over to his fami; A rosy of native justice was 
organized by a dectve passed on August 16 providing Native Courts (Tribunaux ethnigues) 
whcre cases among natives can be brought before judges of their own race 
torial Africa.—Population about 8,000,000 (before the recent treaty with Germany ). 
Imports in 1910, £527,000 (an eacess of £82,000 over the year 1909), and eaports {985,000 
(or £287,000 more than in 1909) 
In June 1909 after occupying Abeshr, the chief town of the Wadai, Captain Fiegenschuh 
fell into an ambush laid by the Sultan of Dar-Menalat, and perished with all his escort 
january 1910) In November Colonel Mol! was kalled in a successful engagement. against 
the Magaalits, and Colonet Largeau had to go out to re-establish authority in Wadat On 
June sth he took the step of deposing Sultan Acyl, who was intriguing against France, and 
governed the country with the ard of seven native dignitaries Large areas of terntory were 
ceded 10 Germany by the treaty of November 1911, extending as far east as Cameroon and 
touching the Congo and Ubangi at two points The demarcation of the new frontier was 
begun in December 1912 
b Madagnscar.< “Population, 2.700.000 Imports a 19%0, £183,000 {a decrease of 
7,000 on the returns for 1909), exports, {1,915,000 (an increase of £472,000). 
The Islands of Anjuan, Mohél and Eas Comoro were proclaimed Pench colomes 
and brought under the government of Madagascar by a law passed on August 3, 1912 
Buble works ate in active peagrem, aid the very dounshing inancal cratstove enable 
these to be carried out with very Intle borrowing A very ingh'degree of economic develop: 
ment has been the result. With the new roads, the old system of porterage has been swept 
away, leaving many more bands available for field work, ‘The railways bave now opened 
1See EB. xxvii, 393 ‘See E B xi, 99 ef seq 
*SeeE B xu, 205 (and alhed articles) ‘See E B xvu, 270 et seg 
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up communication between the coast and the high tableland of the interior where the popula- 
tion 1s massed, and a perfect economic revolution has been made by the facilities offered 
for the export of heavy products such as rice and manioc_ In 1908 the railway from Atana- 
nanive to the coast brought down only 4 700 tons of merchandise, 1n 1911 tt carried 34 000 
The internal traffic, amounting in value to {800,000 at the outset of the French annexation 


had grown to £3,732 000 m 1911 

Indo-China. Regulatan (1906) 16 300000 Trade returns for 1911 imports {9,760 - 
000 (an increase of £213 00 on 1910), exports, £10,000,000 (a decrease of £1 621,000) 

‘The condition of the natives 1s a ng question High-handed offtial methods, the 
brutality of certain colomals, have largely alienated the people Unmistakably hostile 
feeling has Leen shown over and over again Admumnustratrve reform has been hastened 
on by the discu sion of statements made by M_ Violette (deputy for Lure-et Low) whose 
speeches, though not always couched in measured language, have at least succeeded in goad- 
ing the government into taking action Excessive centralization and conflicts between 
local and central authonttes have been remedied by decrees passed on October 20, I911 
The spores and control of the civil services 1s left as before to the Governor-General 
All staff appointments are made by him (except one who 1s nominated by the central govern- 
ment), and all communications to the staff are made through him, but each local Governor 
or Resident Superieur has all the general services of his district under his own direction, 
with authority over the whole local staffs Certain financial rcforms were likewise made 
M Sarraut succeeded M Klobukowsk: as Governor-General on May 9, 1911 

The rice harvest of 1911 was not very good, but industnal enterprise 1s flounshing at 
Tonking The last section of the Yun nan railway was opened on April 1, 1910 

The Antilles.—Population (1906), Guadaloupe? and its dependencies, 182,238, Mar- 
tinque? 182,024 Trade returns in 1910 Guadaloupe and its dependencies, imports £672,- 
000 (an increase of {£104 000 over the imports of 1909), and exports, {962,000 (being an 
increase of £498 000 over the preceding year) Martinique smports £782,000 (an increase 
of 1.36 000 ‘over those of ip), exports, Eizt03,000 (or £219 000 more than 1n 1909) 

itical strife, inflamed by hostility between the white and coloured populations, 18 
unfortunately giving trouble 1n the islands, especially in Guadaloupe Economic develop- 
ment 1s hampered by the customs tanff The protectionist tariff, passed in France in 1892, 
beiny apple in the colonies, keeps foreign out of the local market, and ampoverishes 
the budget for the benefit of French manufacturers At a colonial congress (Congres des 
anciennes colonies) held at Paris in October 1909, it was shown that reform was needed ina 
system which had been thrust upon the colonies without consulting them 

New Caledona.‘—Population (1906) 13,000 Trade returns in 1910 exports, £507,000 
(or an increase of {130000 on the previous year), rts, £389 000 (an increase also of 
£80 000 over 1909) The colony has just weat! @ serious CLonomic crisit, further 
aggravated by the administrative system Excessive centralization is a burden to the 
inhabitants, who tn 1909 took the intitative in starting local self government Things have 

one better since then, and various industries have been started—copper and nickel mines, 
last furnaces, electricity, and perfumery 

Authorities —The following recent books may be specially mentioned, for information 
on contemporary France (1) General Politics 2, Bourdeau, Entre deux servitudes, J C 
Bracq, France under the Republic, A Cheradame, Lo Crise frangasse, P Deschanel, L’Organ- 
ssation de la democrate, G Hanotaux Le democratse et le travatl, | Hosotte, Histowe de la 
trowsteme republique, H Leyret, La tyrannse des pohisciens, and La Republique et les politicens, 
A Millerand, Politique de realisation, Col Rousset, Historre gencrate de la France sous la 3¢ 
republique, E. Villey, Les perils de la democratse francasse, E A Vizetelly, Republican France 
(0) Social Questions —H Clement, La depopulation en France, Ch Dawbarn, France and 
tie French (3) Heonomcs A Arnaune, Le Commerce extereur ef les tars de douane, 

Auge Lanbe L'evolutton de la France agricole, Ch Auger et A Marvaud, La politique 
douansere de ia France, V Cambon, La France au frovash Busquet, Les fonctionnatrcs et la 
lutte pour le drow, M Caudel, Nos itbertes polstsques, H Chardon, Le pouvotr admunsstratsf, 
Ch Georgin, Le statut des fonctonnasres, Ch Lallemand, Reorgamsalson admonssirative, 
F Maitre, Organtsation munscrpate de Paris (4) Electoral Reform —E Flandin, La repre- 
sentation proportionnelie G Lachapelle, La representation proportionnelle en France ef en 
Belguue ' (3) Lobowr Questions —C Deherme, La evs soale, 3 Finance, Les syndicals 
grfevionnae devant les tribunaux et le parlement, Ch ranck, Les Bourses dx travatl ef ia 

T, ] Jaures, L'organssation socsaltste de la France, A Lambert, Le mouvement social 
en France, M Leroy, Syndicats et services publics, P Lous, Le syndycalssme contre t Elat, 

Masse, Les retrattes ouvrteres te paysannes, A Pawlowsla, La confederation genérale du 
travaul and Les syndscats jaunes,  Pothemont, La Hegusleion des retrailes ouorseres ef pay 
sannes G Salaun, Les retrastes ouvrscres et Poysannes, Weill, Hestotre du mouvement socsat 
en France (6) Relegrous Questions —E lle, L'antsclerscatsme avant et pendant 
notre Republique, A Mater, Lo politique relsgreuse de la Republique frangasse, J de Narfon, 

1See E B xiv, 490 ef seg See Z B xv 801 

*See E B xu, 645 ‘See EZ B xix, 468 ef seq 
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La séparation des Eglizes de Etat; XXXXX, Ce qu'on a fait de PEiglise. (7) Education: — 

F. Buisson, L. Cahen, A. Dessoye, etc., La tutte scolasre en France au X1Xe sticte; J Vaujany, 
LEcole primasre en France sous ia 3¢ République. (8) Journalssm:—Barbier, P, Matter et 
Rondelet, Code expliqué de la "Presie. 9) The ase ‘Aynard, L’euore francaise en 








dlicéne: | Dykowsky, Le Congo méconnn: D. Ganda ot F ure, La Funane; 
ulven, ‘auatorale  G. Jatien, ‘hiacns geltiges ot somales 

reer; Kite Chateler, Poltegue’  msitmand Mh Chine frangasse: 

fh Mesimy and J. Weber Noire onus cloak ue, La ilomsaon ifrancosse dant 

que da ueltien, ns Afrique occidentale francaise; 

M” Rendet-Saine, LAjrgus bel équatorvale tle Powe Ti ect Aa pecdenete eameasse; 
francasse, J. Sautin, Le peuplement frangats en Tanssie; P. Sua, La France & Madagascar. 


‘Maurice CAUpEL ) 
GERMANY* 
Arca and Populotion—Table I shows the area and details of the census of 1910 for 
Germany and its principal component territories. 




















Table I 
sc eites | Population | Density, per 

Germany 203,833, 64,925,993 our 
Alsace-Lorraine 5,601 1,874,014 335 
Anhalt 888 331,128 373 

Baden 5,823 2,142,833 36 
Bavaria 29,295 6,887,201 235 
Bremen, 99 Fae 526 3,025, 
Brunswick . 1,418 943. 9 349 
Hamburg 160 Ai 3 6,342 
Hesse. . 2,969 1,282,055 432 
(ippe. 469, 4§0,937 322 

1 ubeck 115, 116,599 1,01 

Mec klenburg-Schwerin 5,063, 639,95! 12 
Mecklenburg-Strehitz 1,131 106,442 94 
Oldenburg ake 483,042 195 
Prussia 134,670 40, tee 219 298 
East Prussia 14,287 2,064,375 144 
‘West Prussia 9,867 1,703,474, 173 
Berlin Stadt 24 2,071,257 86,302 
Brandenburg 15,384 4,092,616 266 
Pomerania 11,635 1,716,921 148 
Silesia. 35.574 $5,225,962 335 
Poren 7 11,194. 2,099,831 188 
Saxony. 9757 3,089,275 317 
Schleswig-Holstein . 7 1,621,00: 221 
Hanover. 143 21942,43' 198 
‘Westphalia - 7,807 4,125,096 528 
Hesse Nassau 6,063 2,221,021 366 
Rhineland 10,425 7,121,140 83, 
Hohenzollern "441 71011 161 
Reuss Younger Line 319 352,752 479 
Reuss Elder Line 22 72,769 596 
Saxe-Altenbur 511 216,128 433 
Soxe-Coburg Gotha 364 1257.17 337 
Saxe-Meimngen 953 278,762 292 
-Weimar-Exsenach 1,394 4TT,149 299 
Saxony (kingdom) 3.789 4,806,661 830 
Schaumburg-Lippe 131 46.652 356 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 363 100,702 277 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 333 89.917 270 
Waldeck-Pyrmont 23 61,707 143 
Wurttemberg 7.532 2,437,574 323 





The increase per cent in the population in 1905-10 was 7.1, being greatest in the 
Prussian Provinces of Brandenburg, Westphalia, and the Rhine province, 1. 5-855 14.06 


* See E. B, xi, 805 et seg. on the Empire generally, and special articles on the various divi- 
sions. 
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and 10 3, respectively The chief foc: of population in these provinces ate Berlin (and 
environs) and the industna] district of the Ruhr basin, out of twenty towns with popula- 
tion exceeding 10,000 and returning the greatest increase per cent six are suburbs of 
Berln and seven are m the Ruhr distnct The city of Berhn, however, returned an 
increase of only x 5 per cent, and it is clear that the process of decentralisation 1s at 
work here Outside Prussia the maritime towns of Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck show 
notably large proportional increases, but 1n general the greater divisions of Germany do 
not show such large increases as the three Prussian provinces mentioned 
The kingdom of Saxony 1s the most densel; lated of the larger divisions, but out of 
the twelve igdom Minch showel devcreasing populations, four were 'm that kingdom The 
smailest proportional increase 13 found sn Upper Alsace and in the eastern and north eastern 
parts of Prussia, as im East Prussia and Pomerama, from which there 1s a large movement 
to other parts of the kingdom The total number of towns with populations exceedin; 
10 000 was 281 1n 1910, and 48 exceeded 100 000, these last containing 1n all a population o| 
13 823 348 The average increase of Population an the 281 towns has declined from 17 2 
4n 1900-05 to 15 05 in 1905-10 The birth rate of Germany in 1910 was 307 per thousand 
and the death rate 131 The birth rate declines, and the continued mcrcase of population 
1s attnbuted mamnly to the fall in the death rate and also to the decrease 1n emigration, for 
the number of native scmpraits 3m Igtt, namely 22,690 (equal to 0 35 per thousand of the 
population) was the smallest pro ton peoniied in twenty years the total, 18 900 
emigrated to the United States and 3,428 to other partsof America The highest proportion 
of emigrants was from Bremen, Oldenburg, Hanover and Schleswig Holstein ‘The mar 
mage rate per thousand in 1910 was 77 The total number of foreigners in Germany in 
1910 was 1,259 873, including £34985 Austrians, 144,175 Dutch, 137,967 Russians, 104,204 
Italians, 19 140 French, and 18,319 British 
Towns —The population in i910 of a number of the chief towns, arranged terntorially 
and including the capitals (mentioned first sn each case) of the principal divisions, was as 
follows Alsace Lorraine Strassburg 378,891, Mulhausen 95 041, Metz 68 598, Colmar 
é 808 —Anhalt Dessau 56 605 —i isruhe_ 134 313, Mannheim 193 902, Frei 
urg im Breisgau 83 Ht Heidelberg 56 016 —Bovarsta Munich 596 467, Nuremberg 333,142 
Augsburg! 113.415 Wurzburg 84 496 Regensburg 52,624— Bremen Bremen 247,437, 
Bremerhaven 24 165 —Brunswick Brunswick 143 554~—-Hamburg Hamburg 931 O88 
Hesse Darmstadt 87 089, Mainz 110634—Ltppe Detmold 14,295—Lubeck Lubeck 
98 656 —Mecklenburg Schwertn Schwerin 42.519) ‘Rostock 65 38 nburg Oldenburg 
242 —Prussta (towns exceeding 100 000 inhabitants) Berlin {aa 2,071 257, Aachen 
Rr la Chapelle) 156 143, Altona 172,628, Barmen 169214, Bochum 136931, Breslau 
12105 Charlottenburg 305, 975 Cologne 516 527, Danzig 107,337, Dortmund 214 226, 
uisburg 229 483, Dusseldorf? 358,728 Elberfeld 170,195, Erfurt 111,463, Essen 294,653, 
Frankfort on Main 414 576, Gelsenkirchen 169 Sth. alle 180,843, ‘Lizmbornt TOT,703, 
Hanover 302 375, Kassel 153196 Kiel 211,627, Kongsberg 245994, Krefeld 129 406, 
Magdeburg 279629 Mulheim 112 580, Posen 156 691, Rixdorf* 237 289 Saarbruckent 
J0§ 089 Schoneberg! 172 823, Stettin 236 113, Wiesbaden 109 002, Wilmersdorf 109 716 — 
Reuss Younger Lane Gera 49 276 Ness Elder Line Grewz 23 245 —Saxe Altenburg 
Altenburg 39 976 —Saxe Coburg Gotha Coburg 23 789, Gotha 39 553 ~-Saxe Meinsngen 
Mesmingen ‘17,131 —Saxe-Wermar Exsenack Weimar 34 582, Etsenach 38,362, Jena 38, 
87 —Saxony' Dresden 548 308, Leipzig 589 850, Chemmtz 287,807, Plauen 121,272 — 
NGuuwarsburg Rudolsteds Rudolstadt 12,937 —Wurllemberg Stuttgart 286,218, Ulm 56,109 
‘Agriculture, etc —The principal crops {im tons) in 1911 were rye, 10 866,116, oats, 
7,704 101, wheat, 4.066,335, barley, 3159915 All except oats show a marked increase 
over the figures for 1910, a feature which has been generally characteristic of revent years 
The area under the vine, on the other hand, decreased gradually but steadily from 1906 
to 1911, being 272 000 acres in the latter year In Alsace Lorrasne 46 8 per cent of the total 
@rea 1s under cultivation, and 2 3 per cent under vineyards, the highest proportion in any 


7 ice den I, 19t1, however, Augsburg has included the Landgemesnde of Pfersee 

2 This figure represents an increase of only x 5 per cent in the preceding quinquenmal 

od, and the process of decentralisation refer to above in dealing with the popula- 
pen f de rals ree be de che la. 
tion generally 1s further illustrated by the population of ‘Greater Berlin,” which in 1910 was 
3.752.554, showing an increase of 24 percent The centre of business aciavity extends gradu- 
ally westward from Leipziger strasse to Potsdamer and even Taventzn strasse Com- 
munications have been improved and extended The underground railway runs west- 
ward to Reichskanzler-platz and Wilhelm-platz and a line 1s under construction from Nol- 
lendorf-platz southward to Schoneberg jotor-omnibuses have recently been introduced 

? An important industnal and art exhibition was held in Dusseldorf in 1912 

‘Created a Stadigemesnde (municipality) on Apmil 1, 1911 

‘Suburbs of Berlin 

* Malstatt-Burbach and St Johann are now umted with Saarbrucken 
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German territory, the value of the gra, being {1,750,000 in 1911, In Baden the vine 
was cultivated on 38,500 acres in 1971, the being nearly the same as that for Prussia, 
Wheat is especially important in Basarsa, Being 431,000 tons in 1915, and also 
hops, which were cultivated on 43,000 acres out of 66,000 acres in all Germany. 

‘The value of the North Sea and Baltic fishery catches in 1911 was £1,800,000, 

‘Mining and Manufactures.—The total population engaged in these occupations in 1910 
was 6,617,584 oF 10:2 per ceat ‘of the population of the country. According to the census of 
1910, textiles occupied 72,000 workers and mines in Alsace-Lorraine. In Baden the 
industries (salt-mines, iron-works, etc.) ied 246,864 persons, or 11.5 per cent of 


the population. In Bavaria the figures were 566,440, or 8.2 per cent, in Prussia 3,976,- 
709 or 99 per cent (the output of coal amounting to 151,000,000 tons in 1911), in 
Saxony 769,443, or 16 0 per cent, and in Wurltemberg 242,020, or 99 per cent. Among the 
smaller states, there 1s a notable concentration uj textile industries in the two small 
principalities of Reuss, where over 10 per cent of the population are thus employed. 

‘The output of coal has increased by about 50 per cent in the latest quinquennial period, 
amounting to 160,700,000 tons v: at £78,600,000 in 1911, while hgnite was raised to 
the amount of 73,800,000 tons (£9,200,000), and iron ore 23,800,000 tons (£5,000,000). 
‘The production of pig-iron was 13,500,000 tons. ‘The ship-building industry shows no great 
development recently, the number of ships built or building in private yards in tort beng 
49 vessels of war and 1,072 other vessels for service under the national flag, and 3 warships 
and 241 other vessels for foreign countries. Among other industries which show marked 
recent changes is that of motor cars, boats and aeroplanes, for which returns of production 
showed a tolal value of, {5,500,000 in 1910, including 9,368 cars (against 3,887 in 1907), 
283 boats and 73 aeroplanes (agamst 4 in the ‘preceding year) Seven airships were also 
built, and 2,977 motor engines of various sorts. The brewing industry is another showing 
a marked change, but this is in the direction of a reduction of the number of breweries in 
the Brausteuergebict, which was 4,324 in 1910, The centenary of Krupp’s, the famous 
iron and steel works at Essen, was celebrated on August 8, 1912, the ceremonies being 
attended by the Kaiser In June 1912 the works employed 71,221 persons 

Commercial development is illustrated by Tables I!-I1I, showing the value of the chief 
imports and exports, and also the trade with the principal countries, in 1911. 











Table 11f —Countres traded with 
Tatle 1 Trade ow 1011 (serene, omutine 00000) he TTL Cound ceded 
imports Expr, Teaports Exports 
. AnumaJs 2nd ansmal produce ° a ° 
Cotton, cotton "yarn, cotton Tron end iron goods 3291] Bonore 2786 gor 0 
Agneultural prod 23] Sen cotton goods HES Beates 2 a8 
yicultural luce ge | Cot 1. cotton: 250 ‘rADCe at 29 0 
‘Avimal sndanmoal produce 94 4| Coal and eoke § Great Bram 404 §7 9 
Precious metals £5 ¢| Xemcultana. BE) ale emma 
Base metalsand meals. 4 | Clotuing and sik goods 335|| Hollna uo a 
‘Sik and milk goods » 8o9/ Sugar 10 5 Austria-Hungary Ff o 48 2 
Wool 9 | Precious metals $¢|] , Ruse he 8 
Wood rg T]Anlmeandotherdyestuls $8) Aruica. . . 30.8 “9.4 
Colonial produce 43 1 | Copper and brass 3 5|| Asta B17 
Machaey Ss | Motor cars 22) Bnushinda 425 "58 
Other goods 154 8] Other goods zon 4 || Chioa $238 
japan io 
Total $00 4 Total . . . aur Sh Bast Indies 97 2 <, 
AMERICA, ag kr er 
‘Argentine ms 128 
Bran) 160 76 
Beast Amenca 20 ag 
4 70 43 
United States of 
erica 6r2 yo 
Avstaatin na "48 
Rest of Australa- 
sraand Oceania 1 2 o6 














Shipping —The numbers of the mercantile marine, and their distribution, are as follows 
for 1912: \n Prussia, 2,260 of 312,713 tons; Hamburg, 1,348 of 1,676,376 tons; Bremen, 
712 of 893,387; other states, 412 of 141,249. There were registered at Baltic ports 942 
wore ses a and at North Sea ports 3,790 of 2,706,818 tons; the total being 
4,732 of 3,023,725 tons. 

‘Sine foreign mercantile shipping in German ports is shown in Table IV for toro. 

The gross tonnage handled in the Duisburg-Ruhrorter ports, where the largest inland 
navigation industry is cgrned on, amounted in one year (1911-12) to 20,570,000. Mann- 
heim, the chief commercial centre on the Upper Rhine, is the largest port on that river, the 
tonnage of merchant vessels calling in 1910 amounting to nearly 5,000,000, The Kaiser 
Wilhelm (Kiel) canal was used in tora by sor of 8,558,204 tons. A canal, pro- 
ited in 1905, which branches off from ¢! Portmand-Ems canal, crosses the Weser near 

inden and icads to Hanover, is now open. 
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Table IV. 
es Cleared in Cargo. | Entered in Cargo. 
tps. | 

Number. | Tonnage | Number. | Tonnage. 
British 2,855 2,468,302 4955 $:251,665 
Swedish 3747 | 12575147 | 5,125 1,699,821 
Danish | : 4.836 4,202,215 |  §,618 1,575,581 
Norwegiau . Is 528,402 2,151 1,1§3,253 
Dutch : zat 4az2t | 2,785 601,083 
Finnish 264 117,310 418 164,402 
French 110 83,253, 158 132,886 
Russian 206 76,400 322 126,207 





‘Raskoays open for traffic in 1910 amounted to 36,681 miles, of which only 2,286 were 
under private companies, the rest being under state management. In 1910, 531,528,000 
tons of goods, including ammats, were conveyed by railways, yielding {95,160,000; and the 
number of passengers carried was 1,541,000,000, yielding {41,800,000 (as against {35,450,000 
in 1906). "The new tariff which came into force on May 1, 1907 has had the effect of largely 
increasing the use of the cheapest (4th) class of accommodation by passengers, the receipts 
for this class having risen from {8,940,000 in 1996 to £14,960,000 in 1910. 

Fanance.—For the financial year ending March 31, 1912 the imperial revenue and expendi- 
ture each amounted to nearly _{160,000,000. The imperial funded debt at the end of 1911 
amounted to {227,831,670 The budget for the financial year beginning April 1, 1912 
estimated the! revenue and expenditure at £144,306,755 (ordinary 137,583,100; extraor- 
dinary £61723:658) ; a 

In certain of the more important territorial divisions of the empire the total budget 
figures for 1911 were as follows, in £ 00,000, the public debt in each case being put within 

rentheses* Baden, 12,8 (28,0); Bavaria, 35,9 (10,0); Bremen, 2,5 (13,0); Brunswick, 1,5 
Hamburg, 8,5 (35,8); Hesse, 5:0 (22,0); Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 2,3 (7,1); Oldenburg, 
17); Prussia, 204,3 (476,0); Saxony, 21,0 (44,0); Wurttemberg, 13.9 0,0). 
my —The peace strength of the army in 1912 was 656,144, including 27,000 officers 
and 90,000 non-commissioned officers. The total expenditure on the army amounted to 
#° 300,000 during the financial year 1911~12,and was estimated at {42,400,000 for 1912-13. 

a law of Marc! wa 1gtt, and a supplementary law of June 1, 1912, the peace strengt! 
of the army was to be increased annually until in 1915 its total strength should reach 

225, exclusive of officers Prussia and the smaller states will supply 420,939 Bavaria 

4351, Saxony 41,625 and Warttemberg 21,296 men. The divisions will include 651 infan- 
try battalions, $16 cavalry squadrons, 633 field artillery battalions, 48 foot artillery battal- 
ions, 33 pioneer battalions, 18 communication units and 25 train battalions. 

‘Navy.—The active naval_ personnel in p12 was 64,500, including 3,300 officers. Total 
eapendature in 1911-12 was {22,900,000, and was estimated at {22,609,540 in 1912-13. The 
following statement is given of the number of warships on April 1, 1912: Linienschiffe, 
32; Kustenpanzerschiffe, 8; Grosser Kreuzer, 18; Kleine Kreuzer, 41; Kanonenboote, 9; Schul- 
schiffe, 8; Spezialschiffe, 14. There are also about 150 smaller vessels (torpedo boats, etc.) 
for sea gervice and 40 for coast and harbour work, together with 16 submarines, 

Education end Sclenco.—The following figures show the attendance at the eleven largest 
universities during the winter half year 1911-12: Berlin 9,829, Munchen 6,797, Leipzig 
5,170, Bonn 3,998, Halle 2,879, B u 2,702, Gottingen G5. Freiburg 2,466, Heidelberg 
21231, Samy 2,138, Munster 2,126. ‘The Friedrich Wilhelm University at’ Berlin cele- 
brated its centenary in 1910. Including the university at Munster, the number of German. 
universities is twenty-one, but at Munster the full faculty of medicine is not yet established. 
A technical high school was opened at Breslau by the Kaiser on November 29, 1910, and the 
number of such schools is now eleven. In Berlin the Kaiser Withelm Association for the 
Advancement of Science was instituted on January 11, 1911, and in the same year a large 
building was completed for the Royal Library, in Unter den Linden near the university. 
In Heidelberg a new Academy of Sci ce was founded in July 1909. In Hamburg an 
institute for tropical diseases was opened in April 1910 and a mineralogical and geological 
institute in December, and in October of the same year the new geological department of 
Baden was opened in Freiburg, replacing the former establishment in Karlsruhe. 

‘Religion.—According to the census of 910 there were 39,991,421 (61 6%) Evangelical 
Protestants; 23,821,453 (36 7 %) Roman Catholics; 283,946 a %) other Christians; 615,02 
(1.0%) Jews; 208,014 (6 3%) other sects; 6,138 (0.0%) unclassified. The proportion per 
cent of Roman Catholics was highest in Alsace-Lorraine, 76 2: Baden, 59.3; Prussia, 36.3; 
Hesse, 31.0; Wurttemberg, 30 4. In all the other great divisions the proportion of Protest- 
ants is upwards of 90 per cent; in Bremen it is 87 per cent, and 82 per cent in Berlin, where 
the Roman Catholics number 12 percent and Jews 4.5, the last being more numerous there 
than elsewhere in the Empire. &é Mecrinc; O. J. R. Howartn.) 
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German Dependencies» 
The German colonial territories are broadly distributed as follows.— 
White Native 

Area Population Poputatton 

Sq Mile 1911) (estimated) 

In Africa 1,028,190 20,007 —‘14,000,000 

In the Pacific 94.675 1,53: ‘600,000 
Kraochow 213 3,89 160,000 
1,123,078 25,436 14,760,000 


The central administration has been the Re:chskolonialomt since April 1, 1907, its 
head being a Secretary of State Kiaochow is not admuustered by this office but by 
the Reschsmarsncamt, 

Cameroon.—This West African colony had on January 1, 111 a white population of 
1,455 and a native population estimated at 2,700,000 But by the Frcs Ceren agree 
ment of November 4, 1911 the southern and eastern frontier was changed so that the terntory 
extends to a point on the Congo nver and to another on the Ubangi This change repre- 
sents an accretion of terntory of nearly 100,000 sq mules, the total area being now 290,000 
sq miles In recent years Duke Adolf Fnednich of Mecklenburg has assisted the develop- 
ment of the colony by extensive exploration The pnncipal products are cocoa and rubber, 
of which there were sn 1911 some 5,000,000 trees each Bananas, otl-palms and coffee follow 
imimportance ‘The value of exports amounted in 1910 to £1,000,000, of which rubber repre- 
sented £550,000, palm products nearly £250,000, and cocoa £150,000 Imports exceeded 
£1,250 000 in value he colony was visited by 529 ships of 1,291,000 tons | The ordinary 
expenditure for 1912 was estimated at £480,000, the revenue at £320,000. The native and 
house tax 1s the principal item 1n the latter, amounting to {60,000 A Catholic and three 
evangelical missions support a number of schools with 28,660 pupils, there are also four 
government schools with 733 pupils, The military forces in 1910 numbered 3,471 men, 
1,300 of whom were natives 

German East Africa has an area of 384,000sq mules, with a population estimated (though 
roughly) at 10000000 Whites in 1911 numbered 4,227 lantations consist chiefly of 
sial, rubber, mamhot, coffee, cocoa and pepper, and of the total exports to the value of 
£1,040,000 in. 1910, sisa] represented £150,000, rubber £290,000, and copra £100,000 Im- 
ports were vllucd at nearly {2,000,000 " The Colony was veuted sn toro by 933 vesscs of a 
total tonnage of 2 000 000 ‘he railways, at the end of 1911, had a length of 662 miles The 
central railway reached Tabora in 1912 and the cost of its extension to Lake Tanganyika has 
been voted by the Reichstag The Usambara railway reached Mosch in October 1911 
The estimated ordinary expenditure amounted to ly {1,000,000 1n 1912, the house and 
hut tax representing nearly £200,000, and the revenue was estimated at {620,000 There 
are a euitary force of 2,962 men and a police force of 1,898, both principally native 

German South West Afnca has an atea of 322,450 sq miles, with a white population of 
13,962 in 1971 and an estrmated native population of 80,000 The Anglo-German boundary 
at Walfish Bay was settled by agreement of May 23, 19tt About 29,000,000 acres were 
bang farmed in 1911, cattle numbered 144,000, sheep 400,000 and goats 400,000 Total 
exports wore valued at £1,730,000 im 1910. Two years previously the first export from 
newly discovered diamond-helds had taken place, the valuc of the stones in 1910 was £1,350,- 
00, and in 1911 and again m 1912 diamonds amounting to about 800,000 carats were ob- 
iaincd Copper was exported to the value of £280,000 in 1910 Imports were valued at 
{2,220,000 _ Vessels visiting the colony in 1911 numbered 483, of a total tonnage of 
1,328,536 There are four railways, with a mileage of 1,186 at the end of 1911 Estimated 
eapenditure (1912), £1,800,000, revenue £880,000. Self-goverament was granted on Jan- 
wary 28, 1909, and the Landesrat held tts first session in May 1910. 

Togo (West Africa) has an area of 3700 5a mules, an estimated native population of 
3,000,000 and a white population (gats} of 6 Palm products (kernels and oil) took the 
chuef place (#160 000) and rubber the second (460,000) 11 the export trade of 1910, the total 
value of which was £360,000, while imports were valued at £570,000. Shipping in 1910 had 
a total tonnage of 577,000 Railways extend to 201 miles, a line of 100 les from me to 
Atakpame having been gnened on ‘pal 1, 1911 Haunted expenditure (ata) £160,000, 
revenue £150,000, including a native tax providing {27,000 An agncultural school and a 
handicrafts school have been established A natrve police force numbers men. 

New Gumea.—German New Guinea includes + Wilhelms Land, the Solomon 
Islands and the Bismarck Archipelago (New Pomerania, New Mecklenburg, New Hanover 
and the Admualty Islands), with a total area of 93,000 sq_ mules, 2 native population estimated 
to exceed 500,000, and a white population (1911) of 723 Exports were valued at only 
£180,000 in 1910, the princtpal 1tem being copra, imports at nearly £200,000. The revenue 

1See H Meyer, Das deutsche Kolonsatresch, Leipzig, 1910 
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in 1911 was £40,000, the expenditure £70,000 There is a native police force of about 600 
men From january 18, Toro the seat of government has been established at Rabaul 
Knowledge of the sntenor of Karser Wilhelms Land has recently been greatly extended by 
the work of the German Dutch boundary commussion, which navigated the Katserin Augusta 
niver for 600 mules up stream 

Samoa.—The German portion of Samoa has an area of 1,000 sq_ miles, with a total popu- 
Jation estimated at 37 500, whites numbering 490 in 1911 Here cocoa plantatrons have 
been considerably extended, the number of plants being estimated at 1,250,000, and the 
‘export of cocoa was valued at {28,000 1n 1910 out of a total export trade valued at  te,000 
Imports were valued at £170,000 Revenue in 1912 was estimated at £40,000 and expendi- 
ture at £50,000 

The Caroline, Pelew, Marianne and Marshall Islands have a total land area of 960 sq- 
mules, and a population estimated at 55,300, whites numbering 320 in 1911 Plantations 
are devoted almost wholly to the coco-nut palm, except im the Eastern Carolines, where 
small quantities of Manila hemp, rubber mamhot are raised In the Marshall and 
Caroline Islands, however, 2 new export trade of conmderable mise 18 developing in 

hosphates, which were valued at £470,000 1n 1910 out of a total value of exports of £550,000 

Imports were valued at £120,000 Revenue (1911) £25,000, expenditure {35,000 The 
Selunds are uniier the povcrtor st Rabaul (New Games! A mumewbat aioe mauve fang 
in Ponape which began on October 18, I9%0 was only quelled in February 1911 by the 
dispatch of a naval force. 

Kisochow (China), with an area of 213 sq_ miles, has. a population estimated at. 169,000, 
including 3 896 whites in 1911 _ The toon er Tsingtau has a population of 34,000 Chinese 
and 1,621 Europeans, and rose from the eighteenth place among Chinese free ports in 1904 
to the sixthini910 The chief article of export 1s straw-braid (value £670,000 in 1911, when 
the total exports were valued at £7,000,000) The value of rmports (cotton goods and 
yarn, paper, &c ) was {3,500,000 ups visting the port i 1911 numbered 555 of a total 
tonnage of 830,000, mcluding 176 Bnitish (270,000 tons) The Shantung railway carned 
900,000 passengers and 700,000 tons of goods in 1911 Estimated revenue (1912) £310 000, 
expenditure £730,000 There are a German military force of 2,391 men and a mamly 
native police force of 110 Among educational institutsons may be mentioned the German- 
Chinese high school opened on October 25, 1909 (L. Macxinc ) 


Political. Hestory 


The apporntment, on July 14, 1909, of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg as Imperial 
Chancellor in succession to Prince Bulow was but a change of poliucians The old 
questions continued to occupy pubhe attention, and the method adopted 
for their solution stured up much popular dissatisfaction The main 
issues were those of finance A deficit of 2,000 million marks (roo millions 
sterling) was anticipated for the four years 1909 to 1913, and ways and means had to 
be devised to raise a sum of some soo million marks (25 millions sterling) each year 
Bulow suggested a scheme of taxation which while taxing articles of consumption 1n- 
cluded death duties! But death duties were bitterly opposed by the Conservative 
party as “striking at the root of the family,” and since the Liberals were very 

much in favour of the proposed scheme, the working agreement between 
Reso if the two came to an end Bulow had maintained hus position by their 
1909, united support, he was therefore forced to resign as a consequence of the 

breach The entire blame Bulow himself laid at the door of the Conserva- 
tive party But while the Conservatives got ther way,— in the amended estimate 
the property tax found no place,— the bill could be carned only wath the aid of the 
Centre There was a good deal of truth therefore in Bulow’s view that one result 
of the crisis was to make the Centre party again the most influential group im the 
Reichstag, a position from which xt had been dislodged in 1906 

One other result became apparent — there was general discontent all over the 
country The middle classes were particularly dissatisfied that the burden of taxation 

1 Bulow’s scheme for raising the £25,000,000 required was by (a) increased matricular 
contributions of each state to the extent of 80 Pf per head of the population, £2,400 000, 
(b) death duties, £4,600,000, (c) taxes on its, beer, wine, tobacco and advertisements, 
£18,000,000 The scheme as adopted onde {a) duties on spirits, beer, tobacco, sparkling 
wines, eros (b) stamp duties, £5,475,000, (c) tanes on coffee, tea and hghtung appli- 
ances, £4,100,000, (d) taxeg on sugar and railway tickets £4025 000 


The new 
Chanceor, 
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should have been shifted on to their shoulders, while the landed men did not bear 
their fair share. The opposition between the agrarian and the industrial interests had 
shown itself in the formation of the Hansa Bund (June 12, 1909), wherein 
Pie deo" the great captains of industry united against the feudal aristocracy. 
The immediate (and ostensible) aim of the Bund was to oppose the 
financial reforms as advocated by the Conservatives and Centre. From the first the 
Bund asserted that it was an “economic organisation and not a political party,” 
that what it stood for was “a fair economic policy,” and that it drew its members 
from all parties. Its real aim, however, was not to allow the landed interests to hold 
a monopoly of political power. At its first meeting there were representatives of over 
100 Chambers of Commerce and more than 400 other commercial and industrial 
organisations. Altogether some 6,000 delegates took part in the proceedings. 
The Hansa Bund only gave expression to the general discontent which continued 
for a year and a half, until the general elections in 1912, the results of which may 
certainly be attributed to its influence, Even earlier, the popular temper 
‘Sgctallet was showing itself at the Reichstag by-elections, where the Social Demo- 
aucorssez, ctats were enabled to gain three seats out of a total of five. It was the 
same in the state elections; everywhere the prevailing discontent expressed 
itself by sending Social Democrats to the legislatures. The best instance is perhaps 
that of Saxony, where the elections, on October 21, 1909, took place for the first time 
on a system of plural voting. According to this, every man who pays direct taxes bas 
one vote. If his income exceeds £80, or if he owns 2 hectares (about 5 acres) of land, 
or if, by reason of his having passed the necessary examination, he is qualified for 
one year’s military service, he has two votes. If, however, his income is over £100, 
or if he is a professional man — lawyer, doctor, high-school teacher, engineer or artist, 
—or, being an agriculturist he owns more than 4 hectares (about 10 acres) of land, 
he is entitled to three votes. Again, if his income exceeds £140, or if he is the possessor 
of more than 8 hectares (about 20 acres) of land, he is entitled to four votes. Finally, 
every man ever fifty years of age has an extra vote, but no man may record more than 
four votes altogether. Such a scheme is broad enough, and therefore the striking 
success of the Social Democratic party! is of more than ordinary significance. 
The new Chancellor was fully alive to the situation, and already in his first speech 
to the House (December 9, 1909) he attempted to discount the successes of the Social 
Democrats. “I am of opinion that there are large masses among our 


folky of people who do not wish to be nurtured on . . , revolutionary changes. 
Chancellor, . . . What our people desires above all else is that it may not be 


disturbed in its daily work by unrest and experiment; that, on the con- 
trary, it looks for protection to a political policy which is stable and reliable.” On the 
other hand he hinted clearly enough that he had no intention of being influenced by 
any party; that his aim would be to carry on the government independently of all 
parties. That was about as far as his programme went, and in reality it was wherein 
his strength lay. Those who knew Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg were not surprised 
at this attitude. An excellent administrator, he believed in no sensational policies, 
but in thoroughness in administrative work. Accordingly he appointed (June 1909) 
specialists to the offices rendered vacant by the financial crisis. With the rejection 
of the Government’s estimates, Herr Sydow, the Secretary of the Imperial Treasury, 
had resigned. His successor was Herr Wermuth.2 To the Ministry of the Interior, 
Herr Delbrtick* was appointed. Herr Sydow‘ became the Minister of Commerce, 


1 The composition of the Saxony Diet after the elections was as follows: Conservatives, 
29 Gn place of 46 in the previous Diet), 36 National Liberals (34 previously), Party of the 
iddle Classes, T (no change). and 25 Social Democrats (previous Diet 1). 
2 Adolf Wermuth, bora March 23, 1855, Under Secretary of the Interior, 1904. 
* Clemens Delbruck, born Jan. 19, 1856, Senior Burgomaster of Danzig, 1896; Governor 
(Oberprasident) of West Prussia, 1902: Minister of Commerce and Industry, 190: 
# Reinhold Sydow, born Jan. 14, 1851; Under Secretary of the Post Office, 1901; Secretary 
of'the Imperial Treasury, 1908. ; 
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and the portfolio of education for Prussia was given to Herr von Trott zu Solz! 
In other respects the new Chancellor carried on the policy of his predecessor. His 
handling of the Polish Question and his attitude to any suggestion for fiscal changes 
are perhaps as good instances as any. In 1908 a law had been passed facili- 
rhe pate tating the passing of land in the Polish provinces of Prussia out of 
Question, ‘Polish into German hands. The scheme for expropriating Polish land- 
owners was at once put into execution and continued all through the year 
1909. In that year the commissioners appointed to purchase land reported that 
they had entered into possession of 29 large estates and so small ones, totalling an 
area of 21,085 hectares (about 52,000 acres), at a cost of 27 million marks ({1,350,000). 
Of these estates, 5 of the larger and 23 of the smaller had belonged to Poles. So far 
was the anti-Polish policy of expatriation carried that the Poles were forbidden to 
build houses on their land. The Poles attempted to evade the letter of the law by 
living in vans and similar conveyances, but their success was small since the Govern- 
ment dealt harshly with the offenders. The Polish Question did not come to the 
fore again until comparatively late in 1912, having been overshadowed by more im- 
portant events. But towards the end of October in that year the Government decided 
on a severe application of the Expropriation Law. This brought about a stormy de- 
bate in the Diet on October 30, rorz. On the one hand the Government had to face 
the demands of the extreme “ Nationalists”; on the other, the Centre was strongly 
opposed to the anti-Polish policy. Moreover, there was reason to believe that both 
the Austrian and Russian Governments looked with displeasure on the German treat- 
ment of the Poles. Nevertheless, the Chancellor in this matter was following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, and the continuity of policy is clear enough. 
As for the fiscal policy, Germany had lived for thirty years under Protection, 
which Bismarck adopted in 1879 in the hope that the increased custom duties would 
make the Empire financially independent. Herr von Bethmann was as 
Pica! _ disinclined to listen to the demand for free trade as Prince Bilow had been. 
‘The less so as the year 1909 had been a fairly prosperous one. The coun- 
try recovered from the economic depression of 1907, as was proved by the ready sub- 
scriptions to loans and the large profits which the joint-stock banks harvested. 
In the colonies likewise there had been an upward movement, partly due, it is 
possible, to the energetic and enterprising policy of Herr Dernburg,? who was above 
all else a “ business” minister. His commercial, and more especially 
The vies. ‘his banking experience, stood the colonial administration in good stead. 
The reports from the colonies showed an increasing trade, and that may 
have been one reason at any rate for extensive railway activity. No Jess than 835 
miles of new line were being built. It was the first year too in which the colonies 
were able to make a payment (£17,500) to the Imperial Exchequer. Accordingly the 
colonial estimates were rather less than in previous years — 22 million marks, as 
against 24 millions in 1908, The general prosperity was continued in the following 
year, and to forward it a permanent industrial committee of the colonial adminis- 
tration was established (June 27, 1910), composed of representatives of many Chambers 
of Commerce. The ptomising picture was only marred by the news of a rising in the 
Caroline Islands, which occurred on October 18, rgt0. 
The great question of the day throughout the first half of the year rg1o was that 
of the reform of the Prussian franchise. Electoral reform had been in the air during 
the last year or two; Baden and Saxony both adopted new electoral systems. 
The trane Even the small state of Mecklenburg was awakening to the need of reform- 
isProssis. ing its constitution and adopting a franchise more in accord with the 
needs of the day. It was no new question in Prussia. It had been dis- 
cussed in the Chamber as recently as January 25, 1909. That it was the popular will 
3 Augustus von zu Solz, born Dec. 29, 1855; Governor of Brandenburg, 1905. 
1 Beard Dera dare Jaly 17, 1864, Direcse: of the Dartastadter Bank, 15081906; 
Minister for the Colonies 1907-1910. 
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was made abundantly clear in the press and at mass meetings. It could not well be 
postponed much longer, and it was promised in the speech from the Throne when the 
Prussian Diet assembled on January rr, r9x0. When, however, the Bill at last made 
its appearance (February ro, 1910), it was a sore disappointment to the popular wishes. 
Manifestly, the Bill wanted to do little. The constituencies that had been formed on 
the basis of a census of half a century back were maintained. No regard whatever 
was had to the enormous changes that had taken place in Prussia, making it as much 
an industrial as an agricultural state. Secondly, the division of electors into three 
classes, arranged according to incomes, was left unaltered. Nor was it proposed to 
introduce the secret ballot, long since utilised in the Reichstag elections. The Bill 
however enlarged the basis of the first class of voters by adding an educational qualifi- 
cation to the already existing financial one; it also substituted direct for indirect 
voting. 

The proposal was everywhere condemned. The parties of the Right would have 
none of it because it did not go far enough; for the parties of the Left it went too far. 
‘guvet All over the country large demonstrations were organised, chiefly by the 
demon- Social Democrats, in favour of complete electoral reform, with the 
strations, secret ballot and universal suffrage. On February 13, 1910 there were 
processions through the streets of Berlin which occasioned a famous proclamation 
by Herr von Jagow, the chief of police. Its brevity did not lessen its significance. 
“There is talk of the right to street demonstrations. But the streets are for traffic 
only. If public authority is disregarded the potice have orders to use their weapons. 
I give inquisitive people fair warning.” The demonstrations took place nevertheless, 
and the Government must have been impressed by them. A special committee of 
the Diet knocked the Bilt about a good deal, and the Government went so far as to 
accept secret voting, provided a substantial majority of the House could be obtained 
for the principle. The Conservatives and Centre were solidly opposed to it, recording 
238 votes; the Liberals and Social Democrats only had 138. The clause was rejected 
on March 16; the discussion on the Bill as a whole dragged on until May 27, when 
the Government announced their intention of withdrawing the measure. The Con- 
servatives were pleased, since the old system continued; the progressive parties were 
not displeased, the way being opened to more extensive reforms in the future. 

Greater success attended the activities of the Reichstag during the year; its pro- 
gramme included measures of financial, social and legal reform. Of these, the most 

important under the first heading was the extension of shipping dues on 
Shigplag ‘the internal waterways. Shipping dues already existed on the canals 

and the canalized rivers; they were levied chiefly for the purpose of pro- 
viding an amortization fund for the cost of construction. But on the free rivers the 
introduction of shipping dues was still barred by §54 of the German constitution. 
At the instigation of Prussia a bill was introduced (October 27, rgro) in the Reichstag, 
which proposed the alteration of the article in question, so that the levying of shipping 
dues might be extended. Further, a bill embodying an increment tax was introduced, 
to round off the financial reforms of the previous year. Two important measures of 
social reform were the institution of Chambers of Labour (parallel to the Chambers 

of Commerce) and the Insurance Consolidation Bill, which codified the 
iosuraneg. Various insurance laws, reorganised the supervision of local authorities 
ton Bal, administering insurance benefits, and extended the older schemes in 

various directions (See W. H. Dawson, Social Insurance in Germany). 
No less weighty was the ordinance amending procedure in criminal cases. But while 

none of these became law in 1910, the Potash Bill did. The supply of 
Biz Pets potash is practically limited to Germany, and it is the aim of the Act 

to regulate the monopoly and husband the supply by putting a check on 
overproduction and fining prices. 

None of these proposals was calculated to increase party differences, and public 
opinion was content to tolerate the political situation in view of the approaching 
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general election, which was expected shortly. It came as a surprise, therefore, when 
in June there was a further rearrangement of office-holders. As in the previous 
year the Chancellor sought out men of administrative ability. Herr von 
‘Kiderlen-Waechter' was made Imperial Foreign Secretary in place 
of Baron von Schoen, who became German Ambassador in Paris, 
and Herr von Lindequist, a capable official in the Colonial Office, was appointed Co- 
lonial Secretary in succession to Herr Dernburg. In Prussia, also, three portfolios 
changed hands.. Herr von Dallwitz* became Minister of the Interior; Baron Shor- 
lemer‘ Minister of Agriculture, and Dr. Lentze* Minister of Finance, 
Whether the new combination pointed to a more liberal policy was not easy to 
determine. On the one hand the Imperial Government had recognised the immediate 
necessity for formulating a constitution for Alsace-Lorraine, and in Prussia 
Political... the authorities, after a long struggle, had at last agreed to make cremation 
legal (June 4, 1910). Nevertheless, the Social Democrats and the Liberals, 
supported by the comic papers (which in Germany exercise no small influence) main- 
tained that the Chancellor was but a tool in the hands of the reactionaries. Two or 
three incidents seemed to lend colour to this view. On August 25 the Kaiser broke 
his long silence by a characteristic speech at Koenigsberg, in which, recalling the 
coronation of 1851, he gave expression to his belief in the divine right of kings. ‘“ Look- 
ing on myself as God’s instrument, I shall go my way without regard to the ideas 
and opinions of the time.” Questioned as to his attitude to this speech (November 
26), the Chancellor stated that it was in no wise unconstitytional, seeing that the 
King in Prussia is sovereign in his own right. Herr von Bethmann’s reply was of a 
sort to be placed beside the exclamation of von Oldenburg-Januschau, a member 
of the Conservative party, who on January 29, 1910 laid it down in the Imperial Diet 
that “ the King of Prussia or the Gerroan Emperor must always be in a position to say 
to any lieutenant, ‘ Take ten men with you and close the Reichstag.’ ” 
The growing feeling against the Conservative and Centre coalition was stirred 
almost to boiling point by the issue of the Papal Encyclical Editae scepe dei, on the 
occasion of the 3ooth anniversary of the canonisation of St. Borromeo.* 
Papal Bacys In a review of the Reformation the Pope asserted that its German leaders 
cial agalaxt were “ proud and rebellious men, foes of the Cross of Christ (womini 
formers, orgogliosi e ribelli, nemici della Croce di Christo), worldly men whose belly 
was their God (it Dio dei quali 2 it ventre), They did not seek to improve 
morals,” but cast aside the teachings of the Church “in accordance with the wishes 
of most corrupt (pix corrotti) princes and peoples.” There was an outcry in the whole 
of Protestant Germany. The Encyclical was discussed in the Imperial Chamber and 
in those of several states. The King of Saxony, himself a Catholic, wrote to the Pope 
protesting against the language of the document. There was nothing for 
The sett, it but its withdrawal, and diplomatic action at the Curia (June 11, 1910) 
oath. succeeded in obtaining an order to the German bishops not to read the 
letter in their churches. The storm calmed down, but when the anti- 
modernist oath was demanded (September 8, 1910) from teachers, priests and 
1 Alfred von Kiderlen-Waechter, born July 10, 1852; entered Foreign Office, 1879; Secre- 
tary of the Embassy at St.Petersburg, 1881-84;at Paris, 1884-86; in Constantinople, 1886-88; 
back in the Foreign Office, 1888-94; German Minister in Hamburg, 1894; in Copenhagen, 
1895; in Bucharest 1900. 
595 Friedrich von Dad ist, born September 1§, 1862; Consul-General at Cape Town, 
1902; Governor of Sout! jest Africa, 1905; Under Secretary for Colonies, 1907. 
+ Johann von Dallwitz, born September 29,'1858; Minister in Berlin for Anhalt and represen- 
tative of the Duchy in the Federal Council, 1903; Governor of the Province of Silesia, 1909. 
“Clemens A. Shorlemer-Lieser, born September 29, 1856; Member of the Prussian Upper 
House, 1901; Governor of the Rhine Province, 1905. 
* Augustus Lentze, born 1860; Senior Burgomaster of Muhlhausen, 1894; of Barmen, 
18995 ot Magdeburg, 1906; Life Member of the Prussian Upper House 1906. ‘ a 
Charles Borromeo (1538-1584) as the nephew of Pius [V and one of the moving spirits 
of the Counter-Reformation. He was canonised in 1610 by Paul IV. See E. B. iv, 274. 
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professors of Catholic faculties, promising that they would remain faithful to the 
doctrines of the Church, bitter feelings were stirred anew. On March 7, 1912 the 
question was even discussed in the Prussian Diet, and the Chancellor tried to steer 
clear between Protestant opinion and the feelings of the Centre. He pointed out 
that after representations made at Rome, the Pope had agreed to deal leniently with 
priests who had refused to take the oath. Yet the State would have to guard itself, 
and therefore in making appointments it would be compelled to limit its choice to those 
who had abstained from the oath. : 

All this was hardly conducive to an amicable continuance of joint action between 
the ultramontane party and the Conservatives. It was the opportunity of the parties 

of the Left. The Liberals had strengthened their position immensely 
Party goo" by the fusion (March 6, roro) of their three wings (Freisinnige Volks- 

partei, Freisinnige Vereinigung and Deutsche Volkspartei) into one strong 
body, the Deutsche Freisinnige Volkspartei. As for the Social Democrats, they gained 
most. Of the thirteen by-elections in r9ro they won six, thus increasing their strength 
in the House to fifty-two. These election successes augured well for the future. But 
apart from that they were gaining support in ali directions by organising mass meet- 
ings to give expression to the general discontent. The street riots in the Moabit quarter 
of Berlin (September 24~28, 1910) added fuel to the flame. In themselves the incidents 
would have been of scarcely any importance, but the severity of the police (who in 
their attacks on the rioters also wounded four English and American journalists) 
called forth loud protests, and the Social Democrats made the most of them. 

Yet while the party was gaining in strength its councils were divided. Should 
socialist deputies vote for the budgets of non-socialist governments?— that was the 
zi question which produced a cleavage in their ranks. Nor was it merely 
Democrats of academic interest. It was a matter of practical politics. The South 

Serman (Revisionist) wing of the party favoured joint action with the 
Liberals wherever it was thereby possible to achieve some tangible result. In this 
spirit the Socialist members of the Baden Diet had voted for the budget. The party 
in Baden approved their action. But the whole of the German party at its annual 
congress at Magdeburg (September 18-24, 1910) expressed its displeasure with the 
Baden Socialist deputies, whereupon the South Germans withdrew from the congress. 

But it would be a mistake 1o exaggerate the internal differences in the 
Revistoasts party, which are really of a more or less theoretic nature. The Revision- 

ists certainly stand opposed to the Marxians, but in practical politics 
the Social Democrats present a united front. The Reichstag elections of 1912 no less 
than the party congress at Chemnitz (September 15-21, 1912) bore eloquent testi- 
mony to the non-existence of real sectionalism which cuts at the root of things. 

The coming elections, perhaps the most important in the history of the German 
Empire, dominated domestic politics throughout 1912, and all parties made their 
preparations accordingly. The excitement seemed to affect the Reichstag itself, 
which, contrary to its usual methods, worked with such speed that it was able to pass 
into law a new constitution for Alsace-Lorraine, the codification of the insurance laws 
and the introduction of shipping dues. The Bill granting a new constitution to the 

conquered provinces was at last approved by the Federal Council in 
jaan December 1910 and introduced into the House early in the following year. 
fousthution, Its final form differed in many respects from the original draft. For the 

Imperial Government, while willing to grant a new constitution to Alsace- 
Lorraine, was particularly anxious to safeguard the status quo in the relationship be- 
tween the states of the Empire. Accordingly the new state was given no effective 
influence in the Federal Council. Representatives there were indeed provided for, 
but they had no voting power. It was principally against this provision that the 
Social Demoerass organised protest meetings in all parts of Alsace-Lorraine; and in 
the Reichsimg there was also strong feeling against the exclusion. On the first reading 
of the Bill Ganuary 26, 19:1) the Centre, the Liberals and the Social Democrats were 
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umted against the exclusion clause It was not surpnsing therefore that when the 
Bill was read a second time the Chancellor accepted the Centre amendment, which 
provided that the terntory shall have three votes in the Federal Council On May 
26, 1911 the bill was passed by a large majonty (211 to 93), and Alsace Lorraine became 
a state of the Federation According to the new constitution the Emperor exercises 
sovereign powers in the country, and 1s represented at Strassburg by a Governor 
(Statthalier), who 1» at the head of the Government Local laws are made by the 
Emperor with the consent of the two Chambers The First 1s composed of various 
representatives and nominated members, the Second 13 an elected chamber, voting 
being by secret ballot and the suffrage umversal With regard to the representation 
of the new state in the Federal Council, it 1s not as complete as that of other states In 
the first place, the votes of its representatives do not count at all on questions affecting 
changes in the constitution, secondly, whenever these votes, by being added to those 
of Prussia, can produce @ majority m the Counal, they are disregarded 
Important as these measures were, the Morocco cnsis nevertheless commanded 
most attention (see “International Affairs,” Part I Sect 1) The German Govern- 
Them ment feared lest French influence :n Morocco should become a menace 
Tater to German aspirations, and accordingly it resolved to make sure of “ com- 
pensation” from France As this was not immediately forthcoming, 
Germany without any warning sent a warsbip the “ Panther,” to Agadir, a Moroccan 
port, ostensibly for the protection of German firms in South Morocco, but in reality to 
enforce its demand for compensation, and moreover compensation 1n Morocco itself 
In its information to the Enghsh Government Germany dened this But it was 
evident that in many quarters in Germany the feeling was that a port in Morocco 
should be ceded to the Germans By July 15, rgtr the German Government had 
realised that such a demand would not be tolerated It therefore asked for territories 
an other parts of Afnca, and after much negotiation two treaties were signed between 
the two powers (Nov 4, 1911) In the one, Germany agreed to recognise the 
French Protectorate 11 Morocco, by the other France ceded to Germany parts of her 
Congo colony The bargain was by no means satisfactory to German public opmion, 
and among those who were dissatisfied was Herr yon Lindequist, the Colomial Secretary 
himself He resigned 1n consequence, and was succeeded by Dr Solf, who for a trme 
had been Governor of Samoa Nor was this the end of the matter On November 
9-10, 191, when the treaties were discussed in the Reichstag, the Chancellor found 
scant sympathy when he defended his policy The press was unanimous in its con- 
demnation, and all partres sought to utilise public feeling for their own ends in the 
electioneering campaign that was already m progress 
The session closed on December 5, ro11, and the elections were fixed 
The fereter, for the following January ‘The results will be apparent from the Table, 
showing the number of seats for each party 


Compostiion of German Reichstag 1907 and 1912 


The Blue Black Bloc The Opposiuon 

1912 1907 1912 1907 

Conservatives 43 59 ~~ National Liberals 44. 5T 

Imperial Party 14 25 German Farmers’ Union 2 Cy 

Centre 93 i Radial Party 42 49 

Industrial Union rt Social Democrats 11053 

German Reform Party 3 3 _—_ eo 

Alsatians 5 5 Total 198 153 

Total 168 213 —_Lothringens 2 3 

Bavanan Farmem Union 2 ° 

Poles 18 20 _ — 

Welfs 5 t Grand Total 202—«156 
Grand Total 19t 234 


Summansed, the position of the parties in rgr2 was as follows. the Bloc x91; 
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the Opposition 202; Danes 1; Independents 3; Total 397. The most striking fact of 
the elections was the sweeping success of the Social Democrats, who polled 34.8 per 
cent of the total votes registered (as against 28.9 per cent in 1907). 

‘The new Reichstag opened on February 7, 1912, and in the speech from the Throne 
social legislation was promised a first place in the deliberations of the House. A 
hope was expressed that the state would before long become financially sound, so that, 

‘The Socialists among Other things, the army and the navy might both be strengthened, 
Proiincy of The first work of the Reichstag was to elect a President. The choice 
fis eonnneay fell on Dr Spahn, 2 member of the Centre, the second strongest party 
in the House. To have given the Socialists the prize was really too much for all the 
parties, but the Socialisis could not be kept out altogether. Accordingly of the two 
Vice-Presidents one was a Social Democrat (Herr Scheidemann) and the other a Na- 
tional Liberal (Herr Paasche). But the possibility of a Socialist Speaker was a thorn 
in the side of the Presidential Board, and Herr Spahn resigned, followed shortly after 
by Herr Paasche. Sittings were held to fill these vacancies, and for a day or two a 
Social Democrat presided over the German Reichstag for the first time in its history. 
On February 14, 1912 Herr Kaempf was elected President and Herr Dove second 
Vice-President. The Socialist element was still tolerated. But when the day to 
confirm these elections came round the House had apparently decided to eliminate 
the Social Democrat. 

This was a small affair compared to the difficult financial situation. The troubles 
of the summer of 1909 seemed to be reviving. The War office and the Admiralty 
demanded extra expenditure; therefore fresh sources of revenue were 
necessary. When the Secretary to the Treasury (Herr Wermuth) hinted 
at fresh taxation, the Centre and the Conservatives were up in arms 
against a revival of the death duty proposals (February 1912). In the 
end the army and navy authorities obtained their vote for increased expenditure, 
but no provision was made for obtaining corresponding revenue. Herr Wermuth 
regarded this as a wrong principle and resigned in consequence (March 16, 1912), 
being succeeded by Herr Kuhn. There can be no doubt that Herr Wermuth’s dis- 
appearance was a victory for the blue-black Bloc. The question remains, if the bloc 
‘Trtamph of objected to fresh taxation, what alternative proposals had they to offer? 
die Geatre. ‘The abolition of the so-called Liebesgabe (the rebate of duty on spirits 
which is enjoyed by distilleries in regard to the amount of spirits distilled 
before 1888), was their reply —a course which would produce some {1,500,000 fresh 
revenue. But even the Centre party did not for a moment pretend that this would 
cover the cost of the Defence Bills. The -main thing, however, was that a Parlia- 
mentary conflict was avoided — or postponed. But at what cost! It was a surrender 
to the Centre party and the acceptance of a policy which was not that of the Imperial 
Chancellor, and which was regarded by an able Finance Minister as so unsound that 
he resigned rather than adopt it. 

‘A new legislative period opened in January 1912 for several of the states in the 
Federation. The Prussian Diet met for a new session on the 1sth, and the speech 
Soctetiets a {0m the Throne foreshadowed the introduction of an income tax. The 
the Prussian contrast between the position of the Socialist deputies in the Prussian 
eee Assembly and that in the Reichstag was well illustrated by the ejection 

of two of their number from the former (May 9) for a disorderly scene 
the only means at their disposal in that House for making themselves heard — and 
their subsequent trial (September 23, 1912) before a criminal court. Yet only in 
Prussia is their position such. Elsewhere they show, if not the same, at any rate 
some progress in the various state Diets. In Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, for example, 
the President of the Landtag (February 28, 1912) is a Social Democrat. Again, in 

.The principal parties polled votes as follows: Conservatives 3 per cent in 1912 (as 


against 4; 7); the National Liberals 13.6 per cent (14.5 in 1907); the Centre, 16.4 per 
cent (1944, eo} and the Radicals 12.3 per cent (10.9 in 1907). 
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Wirttemburg the interim committee (which according to the constitution, is the 
executive power during the dissolution of the Diet) contained two Socialists (October 
5, 1912). At the elections in Bavaria, the second important state in the Empire 
(February 1912), the party increased its strength from 20 to jo. The remarkable 
thing about these elections was that Bavaria for the first time in its history obtained 
a purely Centre ministry, with Freiherr von Hertling at the head. Former ministries 

had been either liberal or business administrations; a Centre ministry 
Bavariaa Was something new. The justification for it however lay in the great 

cabinet, strength of the party after the elections. It had obtained 87 seats, as 

against 35 Liberals and 30 Socialists. Nevertheless feeling in the country 
and in the press ran high, for the appointment of the new cabinet was regarded as a 
success for reaction. 

Of the smaller states Mecklenburg deserves a word of mention. Mecklenburg has 

always been regarded as the home of uncompromising conservatism; yet on February 
mM oare: 18, 1909 the Grand Duke received a deputation which presented a petition 

with forty thousand signatories (the total number of electors there is 
146,910) demanding a reform of the constitution. The Grand Duke himself was quite 
agreeable, but the nobility objected, and the notorious influence of the landed pro- 
prietors in Mecklenburg was sufficient to make the scheme impossible. One other 
matter is worthy of mention in connection with Mecklenburg. In November 1910 
the Diet agreed to the imposition of a tax on bachelors. . 

The death on Dec. 12, r912 of Luitpold, Prince Regent of Bavaria (b. 1827), may 
be noticed here. He was the third son of King Ludwig I (abdicated 1848), and uncle 
New Rulers of Ludwig II and the reigning King, Otto. He took a prominent part in 
the Franco-German War, but mixed little in politics till 1886, when Lud- 
wig Ii was declared incurably insane. Prince Luitpold then became 
Regent, and he continued in that position when a few months later the 
King drowned himself, and Prince Otto, who had already been eleven years under re- 
straint, succeeded to the throne. His rule was wise and economical, and under him 
Bavarian relations with Prussia steadily improved. He was succeeded in the regency 
by his son, Prince Ludwig Leopold (b. 1845). Mention must be made too of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, which though politically independent, is yet for commercial 
purposes included in the German Zollverein. The reigning Grand Duke William died 
February 26, 1912, and was succeeded by his daughter, the Grand-Duchess Marie 
‘Adelaide (born June 14, 1894). 

The prosperity which showed itself throughout Germany in 1909 continued the next 
year also, In roro the production of iron established a record (14,793,604 tons) and 

surpassed that of 1907 (13,045,760 tons). The same buoyancy was shown 
proper in coal production, which reached a total of 152,881,509 tons, being an 

increase of 2.63 per cent on the production of the previous year. Foreign 
trade too was profitable, the total exports showing an increase of 13.35 pcr cent on 
those of 1909. The railway profits were satisfactory and there was technical progress. 

For in 1909 the Prussian State Railway Administration was voted a sum 
Foner of money in order to make experiments in electric motive power. The 

line chosen was that between Bitterfeld and Dessau (26 kilometres, about 

15 miles) which forms part of the main line between Magdeburg, Leipzig 
and Halle. The electrification was begun on January 18, 1910, and was in working 
order at the end of the year. 

As 1909 was the year of famine prices for wheat, 1910 registered famine prices for 
meat, The scarcity of cattle was due largely to the previous bad harvest of fodder, 

which had made cattle-rearing expensive. Besides, it must be remem- 
Hirt price beced that even in good years the production of cattle in Germany is not 
sufficient to satisfy the demand. The high price of meat, therefore, is 
@ consequence, seeing that cattle importation is rendered difficult by the veterinary 
precautions which are even more prohibitive than the high duties levied on foreign live 


and 
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stock. Under the present legislation the importation of live cattle for slaughtering 
purposes is allowed, with certain restrictions, from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark and the United States. But no importation is permitted from France, 
Holland and Belgium. To this general law certain modifications were introduced 
in 1910 by several states, but only after the outcry against high prices became extremely 
threatening, Prussia, however, declined to make any concessions; all that it agreed 
to was to institute a lower railway rate for the transport of slaughtered meat, a con- 
cession which was extended to December 1912. The outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease in many parts of Germany in r910 only aggravated the situation, and popular 
feeling became very threatening in view of the steady rise in the price of meat in 1911. 
On October 23, 1911 the Chancellor replying to an interpellation on the question 
gave it as his view that the agitation was unreal. His mistake was brought home to 
him in September ro12, when the prevailing distress was sufficiently extensive to 
extract a promise from him for an enquiry into possible ways and means for mitigating 
the evil, which he termed “a heavy burden” on the public. On September 28, 1912 
the scheme for relief (expressly stated to be a temporary measure only) was published. 
It consisted largely of a relaxation of the existing restrictions. A Bill was promoted 
in the Reichstag embodying the measure, which was to be in operation from October 
1, 1912 to March 31, 1914. Yet there was no great improvement, and in the latter 
Meat riots, Part of October (23rd and 24th) meat riots occurred in Berlin. When the 

* question came before Parliament once again, this time in the Prussian 
Diet (Oct. 25, 1912) Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg at last laid bare his policy. It 
was clearly the duty of the state, he held, to do all it could to improve matters, 
and it had already gone as far as it was possible with due regard to veterinary pre- 
cautions. (These excluded the importation of foreign meat.) But as a general propo- 
sition, it ought to be the aim of Prussia to keep the home meat production independ- 
ent of foreign countries, seeing that this was a most important factor in its economic 
independence, with which its political existence was bound up. 

Some such idea must have actuated the Government in its oil scheme (Oct. 15, 
1912), which was intended to counteract the influence of the Standard Oil Trust. 
ae ‘The proposal was for the establishment, not of an Imperial monopoly, 
Ae Petey, but of a joint stock company in which financiers and merchants will 

organise the wholesale oil trade under Government control. The main 
idea is to protect the public from foreign monopoly, and to secure for the Empire 
any profits which the scheme can be made to yield without injury to the consumer. 
The interesting feature of the plan is that these profits shall not be treated as general 
revenue but shall be earmarked for social legislation. 

In the history of German education the most noteworthy event of the year 1909 
was the admission of women students to all German universities on the same terms 

as men. Before that women might be only “ visitors” ( Hospitentinnen); 
MaiversMisa’*in the winter Semester r908-g they were registered as fully privileged 

undergraduates. In that half year their number was 1,108; in the following 
summer it rose to 1,432. The year 1909 is noteworthy also for the plan of a university 
for Frankfort-on-Main (Dec. 15, 1909). The demand for academic teaching in 
that city came from the locality itself, but the Government is somewhat averse 
to the scheme and it has not yet been sanctioned. Several noteworthy anniversaries 
should not be left unmentioned. The university of Leipzig celebrated the sooth year 
Unive of its existence in 1909 (July 30}; Berlin recalled the rooth year of its 
Gentenares foundation in r91r (Oct. 10) as did Breslau (Aug. 1911). Further- 

more Breslau won fame in another direction; on November 29, 1910 the 


Eleventh Technical High School in Germany was opened there by the Kaiser. 
Obituary—During 1911 the following distinguished Germans died, concerning whom 
there are biographical articles in the E. B. Friepricu Haase (b. 1827), the actor (see E. B. 
xii, 782), on March 17, REINHOLD Broas (b. 1831), the sculptor (see E. B. iii, 652) on 
August 3. WILE SEN (b. 1837), the novelist and poet (see E. B. xv, 321), at 
Munich on Nov 24. FELix Mott (b. 1856), the conductor and composer (see 
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EB. B. xviii, 931b), on July 1. Frrepricy von Spre.HacEN (b. 1829), the novelist (sce 
E. B, xxv, 667b; and i, 616d), at Berlin on February 25, Rae ERMAN FRITZ VON 
Dupe (b. rigs), the painter (see E. B. xxvii, S030), ‘at Munich on February 26._ Prominent 
politicians al away in PAUL SinceR, the Socialist leader (b. 1844; d. January 30); 
and Max LISBERMANN VON SONNENBORG, the pan-German and leader of the anti-Semitic 
party (b. 1859; d. September 18). The deaths also may be mentioned of Joser Urrurs 
the sculptor th. 18907 wee EB. xxiv, ), on January 1; GkorG JELLINEK, the jurist 
(b. 1852; see £. B. xv, 315), on January 12; ALBERT LapENBuRG, the chemist (b. 1842), 
on August 22; Huco ‘von Tscuupt, art director at Munich (b. 1851), on Nov. 24; and 
the archaeologists, Orto PucusTEtn (b. 1857) on March 10, and KEKULE VON STRADONITZ. 
(b. 1839), on March 23. 

During 1912 the deaths occurred of the following who have “living”. biographies in 
the E. B. Ricnarp ANpRge (b. 1835), the geographer and ethnologist (see E. B. i, 971), at 
Leipzig on February 22, Jusros Sepuus Reuix Dau (b. 1834), the historian, jurist and 
poet (see H. B. vii, 734), at Breslau on January 3. Tarobox Goursnz_(b. 1832), the 
Bhllosopher ‘and classical scholar (see E. B. xii, 230a), at Baden,on August 29. For LuitPo.p, 

ince Regent of Bavaria (E. B. iti, g50d), who died Dec. 12, see above. 

Among German public men most importance however attaches to Baron Avour Mar- 
SCHALL VON BIEZRERSTEIN, the eminent diplomatist, who died at Badenweiler on September 
24, 1912. He was born at Carlsruhe on October 12, 1842, his father, Augustus, Baron 

larschall von Bieberstein, being Chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Baden, and his mother 
before her marriage Baroness von Falkenstein. He was educated at the gymnasium of 
Frankfort-on-Main and at the universities of Heidelberg and Berlin. He studied law and 
from 1871 to 1882 held various administrative offices in the Grand Duchy of Baden, From 
1875 to 1883 he sat in the Upper Chamber of the Baden Diet. In 1883 he was sent to Berlin 
as Minister for Baden in the Federal Council, and from 1884 to 1890 he represented the 
Council in the Imperial Insurance Office. In 1890 he succeeded Count Herbert Bismarck as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under the Gaprivi Chancellorship, and continued to hold that 
office under Prince von Hohenlohe (see E. B. xi, +); but he had incurred the enmity of 
Prince Bismarck by refusing his advice when he first assumed office, and the result was a 
fierce press campaign against him which finally obliged him to speak out when he appeared 
as a witness at the trial of certain journalists in 1896 for lése-majesté. He was also violently 
opposed by the Agrarians because he advocated the reduction of corn duties, and in 1897 he 
resigned office, and a few months later was appointed German Ambassador in Constantinople. 
There he remained for nearly fifteen years, creating a commanding povition for himself and 
a growing ascendency in Turkish affairs for his Government. ‘To him was largely due the 
promotion of the Bagdad railway (see E. B. iii, 197, xxvii, 439c)._In general European poli- 
tics Baron Marschall had taken during his Foreign Secretaryship, a strongly Imperialist 
attitude. After the Jameson raid and the Emperor's telegram to President Kruger, it was 
he who declared in the Reichstag that the maintenance of the independence of the Boer 
republics was a German interest. He was also an advocate of a strong, naval policy for 
Germany. In 1907 he was principal German delegate in the Hague Conference. In May 
1912 his appointment to succeed Count Wolff-Metternich as Ambassador to Great Britain 
raised great expectations as to the influence of his personality on Anglo-German relations, 
but he had only been installed a short time before his heaith finally broke down. Another im- 

tant loss to German public life came in the death of ALFRED Von KIDERLEN-WAECHTER 
. 1852, d. Dec. 30, 1912), the Foreign Minister. He was born at Stullgast, the son of 
Robert Kiderlen, a banker, and Baroness Marie Von Waechter. He fought as a volunteer 
in the Franco-German War, then studied at the universities, and in 1879 entered the Foreign 
Office. He held various diplomatic osts, finally going to Bucharest in 1900 and remaining 
there for ten years, when he became Foreign Secretary. 5 

Other well-known men who died in 1912 may be more briefly mentioned: 

Orto Brana (b. 1856), director of the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, died on November 28. 
He was one of the founders of the Indepeadent Theatre, and took the leading part in 
producing the plays of Ibsen and Hauptmann. 

JorANN Hewiuca Burcwanp (b, 1852), Chief Burgomaster of Hamburg, died at Ham 
burg on September 6. He served in Franco-Prussian War, and afterwards studied 
law, becoming Doctor of Laws in 1874. He entered the Lower House of the Hamburg par 
liament in 1884 and the Senate in 1885. From 1887 to the time of his death he represented 
Hamburg on the Federal Council of the Empire. In 1903, 1906, 1908, 1909 and 1912 he was 
1st Burgomaster of the city. z 3 

Anton Hupert Fiscaer (b. 1840), Cardinal and Archbishop of Cologne, dicd at Neu- 
enahr on July 30. For nearly twenty-five years he gave religious instruction at Essex 
Gymnasium, obtaining his doctor's at Tibingen University. In 190zhe was appointed 
Archbishop of Cologne, and was a Cardinal by Leo XIII in the following year. In 
1909 he presided over the Eucharistic Congress at Cologne. A most notable feature of his 
policy was his steady support of the “Christian Trade Unions" (sce E. B. xxvii, 147b), powerful 
unsectarian organisations of labour, largely managed by laymen, and distrusted in some 
quarters as too independent of Vatican control, 
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Turosakp Fiscwer (b. 1846), the geographer, died on September 17, at Marburg, 
where he bad been professor of geography since 1883, He devoted himself specially to the 
study of Mediterranean lands, and his most important work is bis Mittelmesrbulder. 

Maarzin Krrscanex (b. 1842), Chief Burgomaster of Berlin, died at Ehrwalt, Tirol, on 
September 13. After holding administrative posts in Breslau he became second Burgo- 
Inuster of Berlin in 1892 and First (or Chief) Burgomaster in 1898. 

Orro Krummet (b. 1854), the Begeraeher, died at Cologne on October 12. In 7883 he 
became professor of geogral y at Kiel, and latterly was transferred to Marburg. He was 
recognised as the lea: ing rman oceanographer, and was a member of the International 
Council for the Study of the Sea. He was joint author of the article “Ocean and Oceanog- 
vaphy” in the E. B. and in 1911 comy a standard treatise on oceanography. 

Orro LigsMann (b. 1841), the died at Jena on January 15. He had been 
professor at Jena for thirty years. For an account of his philosophy see E. B. xviii, 236d. 

Pau. WALLOT (b. 1842), the architect, died on August 11. He designed the present 
Reichstag buildings (see Z. B. fi 4420) }, and was a professor in the Dresden Academy of Arts. 

Literaiure—-Among recent oe English) bearing on Germany and German life, 
the following will be found useful: J. Ellis Barker, Modern Germany, 4th and enlarged edi- 
tion, brought down to July 1912; W. H. Dawson, Sociat Insurance in Germany (1912), as 
well as his Growth of Modern ‘Comany (1909); Herbert Perris, Germany and the German Em- 

or, (1912); Whitman, German Memories (1912); The Report on the Trade and Industries of 

‘ermany for 1910, by Conaul General Sir F, Oppenheimer (Cd. 5485-156). : ; 
. ERSTEin., 
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Pourticat History, 1909-12 

1909.—The agitation in Servia caused by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Austria-Hungary in 1908 had Jed the country to the brink of war with its powerful 
‘Servie: neighbour. The only chance of a Servian success in such a conflict lay in 
Thi the hoped-for support of Russia, but when that Power, acting under pressure 
alan Crints from Germany, declared that she no longer insisted on the provisions of 
Liscas Article XXV of the Berlin Treaty which regulated the Austrian tenure of 
the two provinces, the Servian cabinet, in which MM. Milovanovich, Pashich and 
Ribaratz were the principal Ggures, recognized the uselessness of further resistance, and 
on March 31, r909, Servia addressed to Austria-Hungary a declaration, the text of 
which had been drawn up by the British Government, to the effect that she would con- 
form to the decisions of the Powers relative to Article XXV of the Berlin Treaty and 
abandon the attitude of protest and opposition she had hitherto maintained towards 
Austria-Hungary, reducing her army to its peace effective and disarming her bands of 
volunteers. At the same time the representatives of the Powers at Belgrade gave assur- 
ances to the Servian Government that Austria-Hungary meditated no attack upon the 
independence or territorial integrity of Servia. On April rst the Austrian reply express- 
ing satisfaction at the resumption of friendly relations was delivered at Belgrade. By a 
strange coincidence, a provisional commercial arrangement between the two countries 

expired that very day, and the political struggle was replaced by a war of tariffs, 
Europe had scarcely been delivered from the Servian nightmare when the outbreak 
of a reactionary,movemeént at Constantinople (April r 3th) once more produced excursions 
and alarums in the Balkan Peninsula (see Turkey). After the successful 
Thesouater ‘march of Mahmoud Shefket with the army of Salonika on Constantinople 
i Turkey: the Young Turk faction, which had been driven from power, fe-established 
Nseffects its authority, and the Sultan Abdul Hamid II was deposed (April 27, 1909). 
fe2e2%. Notwithstanding their profession of Liberal principles, the triumph of the 
Young Turks was productive of little or nd improvement in the condition 
of the subject races of the Ottoman Empire. An increase of militarism in the adminis- 
tration followed, and the doctrine of ““ Ottomanism,” which was explained to the outer 
world as iraplying the perfect equality of all Ottoman subjects, was interpreted at home 
as justifying the abrogation of the ancient rights of the non-Turkish nationalities. The 
privileges of the Christian churches were interfered with, political clubs were suppressed, 
public meetings were forbidden, and every effort was made to extinguish the national 
sdiitiments of the various races. The result was the formation of secret conspiracies 
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and the appearance of insurgent bands in Macedonia, which were aided and in part re- 
cruited by sympathizers in Bulgaria, Servie and Greece, while Albania broke into 
open revolt. The various nationalities, which the artful policy of Abdul Hamid had 
maintained in a state of mutual hostility, began to discover that their only hope of pre- 
serving their rights, and indeed their existence lay in combination against the common 
foe. The reconciliation began among the Greek and Bulgarian peasants; in course of 
time better relations began to prevail between the clergy and upper classes on both sides, 
which had hitherto been implacably hostile, and ultimately the governments of Athens 
and Sofia entered into friendly discussions. A close understanding resulted, and the 
foundations of the future Balkan alliance were laid. 

The crisis which arose over the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary came to an end in April 1909 with the recognition of the annexation by the 

Powers. At the same time Montenegro, which had formed an alliance 
Monteaenro: with Servia during the period of tension, succeeded, through the good 
‘Antivarl, offices of Italy, in obtaining from Austria-Hungary and the Powers the 

abrogation of various restrictions imposed on her tenure of the port of Anti- 
vari by Article XXIX of the Berlin Treaty. It was arranged that Antivari should 
retain the character of a commercial port, but the administration of the maritime police 
on the Montenegrin coast by Austria-Hungary, the closure of Antivari to ships of war 
of all nations, and other irksome provisions of the treaty, were abandoned. 

The decision of the four Protecting Powers of Crete to withdraw their troops from 
the island led to considerable excitement in Greece as the date fixed for the evacuation 

Quly 27, 1909) approached. 11 was generally believed at Athens that 
fag. the union of the island with Greece would follow immediately upon the 
tation over departure of the troops, but the Young Turks, now secure of power, assumed 
paling a threatening attitude, and Mahmoud Shefket Pasha addressed menacing 
language to the Greek Patriarch. The indignation in Greece was intense, 
especially in the army, and a secret society, known as the Military League, was formed 
among the officers, After the embarcation of the international contingents, the 
Cretans hoisted the Greek flag on the forts of Canea and Candia. The Cretan Govern- 
ment, declaring itself unable to enforce the removal of the flags in compliance with the 
injunctions of the Powers, resigned, and was succeeded by an executive committee, which 
at once took an oath of allegiance to King George. The Greek flag at Canea was cut 
down by a detachment from the international fleet (Aug. 18th), while that at Candia 
was removed with some difficulty by the local authorities on the following day. Muan- 
while the Porte in two Notes (Aug. 8th, Aug. 13th), demanded from Greece categorical 
declarations with regard to her intentions both as regards Crete and Macedonia, and 
received replies which were stated to be satisfactory. The Powers had already (July 
13th) addressed a memorandum to Turkey declaring their resolve to maintain her “ su- 
preme rights ” in Crete; they now, at the suggestion of Great Britain, interpreted these 
words as implying the sovereignty of Turkey, although on Marcha7th, 1897, they had 
“irrevocably decided ” to recognize her “suzerainty” only. 

The disappointment felt in Greece at the postponement of the union, the humiliation 
inflicted by Turkey and the tergiversation of the Powers combined to bring about a 
Revolt of crisis. On the night of August 27, 1909, a number of officers belonging 
the Miltary to the Military League marched out of Athens with some 2000 men and 
Leagueat = occupied a hill in the suburbs. Their demands included a series of radical 
Atneas. reforms in the army and navy, the exclusion of the Crown Prince and his 
brothers from military commands and a number of other changes. M. Ralli, the prime 
minister, who had succecded M. Theotokis on July 20th, resigned and was replaced by 
M. Mavromichalis. The new government undertook to carry out the greater part of 
the programme of the League; its leader. Colonel Zorbas, was appointed to the command 
of the troops at Athens, and the royal princes withdrew from the army. The movement 
was not antidynastic, but aimed at putting an end to the prolonged maladministration 
which had involved the country in so many misfortunes. In effect Colonel Zorbas 
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and ‘his confederates became for the time the real rulers of the country, and on their 
initiative a large number of legislative measures were submitted by the government to 
the Chamber, which passed them with mechanical docility. Some of the new laws met 
the real requirements of the country, but others betrayed the crude statesmanship of 
the soldier politicians who devised them. Eventually, however, the popularity of the 
League declined, dissensions broke out among its members, and a naval mutiny at Sal- 
amis (Oct. 29th) indicated o rift in the harmony between the army and navy. The 
Mavromichalis ministry, which the officers tolerated so long as it carried out their 
orders, began to display a spirit of independence, and certain features of the new legisla- 
tion met with opposition. A demand for the immediate settlement of the Cretan Ques- 
tion addressed by the Porte to the Protecting Powers (Nov. xoth) suggested the fear 
that Turkey would endeavour to profit by the distracted condition of Greece. 

After the settlement of the various questions arising from the Bulgarian declaration 
of independence in 1908 the relations between Turkey and Bulgaria had become normal. 
Bok On July 23, 1909, a number of Bulgarian officers attended the celebration 

of the first anniversary of the restoration of the Turkish Constitution at 
Constantinople, and during the autumn several Macedonian revolutionaries were 
expelled from Bulgaria. ‘The efforts of the Young Turks, however, to infringe the privi- 
Jeges of the Christian nationalities in Macedonia caused some uneasiness, and the 
severities practised by Djavad Pasha during the autumn in putting down a revolt in 
Northern Albania scemed to indicate that the new régime in Turkey had not abandoned 
traditional methods of repression. On November 25th, King Ferdinand paid a short 
visit to King Peter at Belgrade, 

1910.-~The beginning of the year 1910 found Greece in a state of confusion bordering 
on chaos. The relations of the Military League with the Mavromichalis government 

became daily more strained, and at the end of January, M. Mavromichalis 
peo resigned, being replaced in the premiership by M. Stephen Dragoumis, 
‘M. Ventzetos. Who took Colonel Zorbas into his cabinet as minister of War. Conscious 

of its waning popularity and unable to deal with the perplexities of the 
situation, the League had already sought the advice of M. Venizelos, the eminent Cretan 
politician, who had arrived at Athens on January roth. He at once devised a pro- 
gramme which enabled the Leaguc to make a triumphant exit from the political arena. 
He suggested the convocation of a National Assembly to sanction the changes which 
the military reformers and, indeed, the bulk of the nation desired, and in the space of a 
few weeks succeeded in inducing not only the officers but the opposition leaders and 
eventually the king to accept his proposal. The retirement of the Mavromichalis 
ministry became inevitable. Having practically arranged the affairs of Greece in accord- 
ance with his ideas, M. Venizelos returned to Crete on February 28th. 

‘The new Greek ministry under M. Dragoumis, who was highly respected by all 
parties, adopted the programme of M. Venizelos, and worked in comparative harmony 
Convocation With the League, the inclusion of Colonel Zorbas in the cabinet tending to 
ofthe Greek tnoderate the violence of the military junta. King George, who had always 
De sy. played the part of a constitutional sovereign, was opposed to the convoca~ 

m* tion of an Assembly, on the ground that under the Constitution such a body 
could only be called into existence by the vote of two successive Chambers. The holding 
of fresh elections, however, involved the prospect of a rupture with Turkey owing to the 
resolve of the Cretans to send deputies to the new Chamber, whose admission, the Porte 
had declared, would constitute a casus belli. In view of this danger, and having received 
assurances that the League would dissolve, the king personally announced to the Cham- 
‘ber (March 3oth) his decision to summon a revisionary assembly as provided for by 
clause 107 of the constitution. The League simultaneously issued a manifesto declaring 
that the interference of the army in political affairs had ceased. Thus came to an end 
the military pronunciamento, which had been prolonged for a period of six months. If 
the methods of the officers were crude their intentions were excellent, and the general 
Tesults of the movement were beneficial for Greece. 
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In Thessaly, where a system of Jand tenure based on Turkish feudal institutions had. 
Rot yet disappeared, a serious agitation broke out among the peasant cultivators in 
os March rgro0; the troops were called out and bloodshed took place at Larissa 
Trey" and Karditza. After the annexation of the province to Greece in 1881 
many of the Turkish proprietors, who as a rule were easy-going and indulgent 
to their serfs, had parted with their estates, which the new landlords, for the most part 
wealthy speculators, endeavoured to administer on business principles. After the 
outbreak of the military revolution at Athens the cause of the Thessalian peasants was 
taken up by political agitators, who, with the support of the League, introduced a meas- 
ure into the Greek Chamber for the compulsory expropriation of the landlords. This 
led to the despatch of a sharply worded Turkish Note reminding the Greek Government. 
that the rights of the Moslem proprietors were safe-guarded by the Convention of Con- 
stantinople of July 2, 1881. The proposed measure was resisted by M. Dragoumis, 
and satisfactory assurances were tendered to Turkey. 

The relations between Bulgaria and Turkey had once more become strained owing 
to the severities practised by the Young Turks in Madeconia, and on January 2, 1910, 
Bulgaria: a great meeting of protest was held at Sofia. On January 6th Dr. Daneff, 
relations ex-prime minister, was sent to Constantinople with the object of bringing 
Facey. about an understanding, and his mission resulted in a temporary mitigation 

"of the repressive measures carried out by the Turkish authorities. On 
March 2rst King Ferdinand and Queen Eleonore, who had already paid a visit to St. 
Petersburg (Feb. 23rd), arrived at Constantinople accompanied by the Prime Minister 
and two other members of the Cabinet, and were cordially welcomed by the Sultan, 
who gave a banquet in their honour, The Grecks of Constantinople, however, showed 
ill humour at the visit, and its political effects were marred by the refusal of the Turkish 
Government to allow the King and Queen to return to Sofia via Mount Athos and Salon- 
ika. On June r2th Prince Yusuf Izz-ed-Din, the Turkish heir-apparent, who had 
previously visited Belgrade, arrived at Sofia, where he spent some days. Some con- 
ferences took place between Rifaat Pasha, who accompanied the prince, and Bulgarian 
statesmen, but no political results of any importance were attained. 

The friendly relations existing between Servia and Turkey were strengthened by the 
visit of King Peter to Constantinople (April 3rd), a few days after the departure of King 
Ferdinand. The Servian sovereign was received with great honours and 
met with an effusive welcome from the Greek clergy and population. He 
‘was permitted to visit Mount Athos and to return to Servia through Mace- 
donia. The policy of the Young Turks at this period was to play off the Servians 
against the Bulgarians in Macedonia and against the Albanians of Kossovo, who had 
risen in revolt against the imposition of an octroi tax and other vexatious measures of 
the Turkish authorities. Servia was bound to keep on good terms with Turkey, which 
dominated her only commercial outlet at Salonika, her Austrian fronticr being closed by 
a tariff war. Hopes, which proved illusory, were held out to Servia that she would be 
allowed to construct a railway to San Giovanni di Medua on the Adriatic. 

‘On the opening of the Cretan Assembly (May 9, 1910) all the Christian deputies 
took an oath of allegiance to King George of Greece. A protest was handed in by Naim 
Crete. Bey, a Moslem deputy, but he was assaulted by one of his Christian col~ 

leagues while another tore up the document. In reply to the remonstrances 
of the Porte against these proceedings the Protecting Powers declared that nothing had 
occurred to change the staius que. The Assembly, however, proceeded to vote the 
exclusion of the Moslem deputies, while steps were taken throughout the island to 
hinder Moslem officials from exercising their duties. Eventually, after an ultimatum 
from the Powers, which threatened to land troops and seize the customs, the Assembly 
revoked its decision (July oth) and interference with the Moslem functionaries was 
abandoned. The proceedings of the Cretan Christians and the sympathy expressed 
for them in Greece entailed much suffering on the Greeks in Turkey. The “ boycott ” 
of Greek commerce, initiated by the Committee of Union and Progress in the previous 
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year, was now enforced with extreme rigour. All dealing with Greeks was prohibited, 
Greek steamers were prevented from taking up or landing passengers or goods, Greek 
shops were in many places forcibly closed and Greek workmen were forbidden to pursue 
their avocations. The movement was ostensibly under the direction of Kerim Aga, 
a quay-porter at Salonika. The embassies at Constantinople protested, but were 
informed that the Government was powerless. The rejection by the Porte of a demand 
for compensation to Greek subjects in Turkey led to withdrawal of the Greek minister 
from Constantinople, but diplomatic relations were not suspended, 

At the end of August 1970 the fiftieth anniversary of the accession of Prince Nicholas 
of Montenegro was celebrated at Cettigne with great rejoicings in presence of the King 

and Queen of Italy, King Ferdinand and Prince Boris of Bulgaria, the 
Moatenesro Crown Princess of Greece and Servia, and other distinguished personages. 
Siingdom. On the morning of the 28th, in response to an address from the Sukpshtina, 

Prince Nicholas assumed the royal dignity, and accompanied by his 
illustrious guests attended a Te Deum in the historic monastery of Cettigne. The golden 
wedding of the King and Queen was celebrated next day in thelittle Viaska church in which 
their marriagetook place. The festivities continued for three days amid great enthusiasm. 
‘The new kingdom was immediately recognized by the Powers. 

Elections were heldin Greece in August rgro for the Revisionary Assembly, at which 

M. Venizelos and other Cretan candidates were returned; the latter resigned their man- 

dates at the instance of the Powers, to which Turkey had addressed a pro- 
Borcen the test; but the election of M. Venizelos, who was technically a Greek subject, 
Assombly, having received the freedom of Athens, was allowed to stand. The Assem= 

bly was opened by King George on September 14th, and four days later 
M. Venizelos arrived from Crete. He firmly resisted a proposal that the As- 
sembly should assume constituent powers, and that body at his suggestion formally 
invalidated the election of the Cretan deputies. On October 13th M. Dragoumis 
resigned, and M. Venizelos became Prime Minister ‘The leaders of the old political 
Venteeton parties at once combined against him, with the result that King George 
Premier, dissolved the Assembly (Oct. 25th). ‘The political leaders responded by pro- 

claiming the abstention of their followers from the ensuing elections, which 
took place in December and resulted in an overwhelming majority for M. Venizelos, 
who was now in a position to carry out his programme of reform. 

During the summer and autumn of rgr0 the Young Turk Government proceeded to 
carry out its programme of disarmament in Macedonia. The measure was practically 
‘suthn enforced against the Christian population only, the Moslems, with the 
ikije, exception of the Albanians, being allowed to retain their atms. The dis- 
fa Macedoole: armament was carried out manu militari by Shefket Torgut Pasha and 
effecton the his (roops after the suppression of an Albanian insurrection in the spring. 
Sune’ The villages were blockaded by the troops during the search for arms, and 

some 10,000 peasants were beaten or otherwise maltreated. At the same 
time armed Bosnian colonists were scttled in many districts hitherto inhabited by 
Christians. These proceedings, with regard to which complete reticence was maintained 
by foreign governments and the greater part of the European press, produced great 
indignation in Bulgaria, where large numbers of refugees congregated, as well as in 
Servia and Greece, and gave an impulse to the movement for joint action on the part 
of those states against Turkey. In the autumn Rumania, apparently prompted by 
Germany, declared to Turkey that in the event of hostilities between Turkey and Bul- 
garia Rumania would mobilize all her forces on her Bulgarian frontier. 

1Eleutherios Venizelos was born at Cerigo in 1864, his family tracing their origin to 
the Florentine dukes of Athens in the middle ages and claiming a patron saint in St. Philo- 
thea Venezela, who was beaten to death by the Turks in 1589 and buried in the Cathedral 
at Athens, His father having been expelled from Crete by the Turks, Eleutherios studied law 
at AthensandinGermany. Although an Hellenic subject, in May 1899 he became Minister for 
foreign affairs in Crete after the island obtained autonomy, but resigned in September 1g0t 
owing to differences with Prince George. In ‘ition however he played a strong part, 
and from 1906 onward he was the most powerful man in the island. 
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zgrr.—On January 11, 1911, the Liberal Cabinet of M. Bratianc resigned in Ruman- 
ia, and was replaced by a Conservative ministry under M. Carp. The new Rumanian 
Faltofthe | ‘Etime Minister possessed only a small following in the Chamber, a large 
Bratiana number of the Conservatives having broken away some years previously 
Cabinetia under the leadership of M. Take Jonesco, A dissolution followed and elec- 
Rumanis. tions were held in February, at which, owing to strong official pressure, 
a large ministerial majority was obtained. M. Carp, while maintaining friendly rela~ 
tions with Turkey, did not consider himself bound by the declaration of his predecessor. 

On January 3, 1911, the Bulgarian sobranye decided to send the members of the 
former Stambolovist ministry, who were charged with various iflegalities, before a special 
Bulyartas commission of enquiry. A speech delivered on this occasion by General 
‘impeachment Savofi, the former War Minister, in which he stated that the Bulgarian 
ofStambo- army was perfectly ready for war with Turkey, attracted much attention. 
dovists. ‘The prosecution was eventually dropped. Owing to the failure of protracted 
negotiations for a commercial treaty with Turkey, the outbreak of a tariff war seemed 
imminent, but a provisional arrangement for one year waseventually concluded (Feb. 3d). 

The Greek Revisionary Chamber elected in the previous year met at Athens on 
January 22nd. Among the changes sanctioned were the revival of a Council of State, 
a m reduction of the number of deputies and of the number necessary to form 
revinow of quorum, permanent tenure of their appointments by judges and public 
the Const officials, compulsory elementary education, exclusion of military and 

naval officers from the Chamber and permission to foreigners to enter the 
service of the state. In virtue of the last-mentioned enactment the reorganization of 
the army was entrusted to French, and that of the navy to British officers (April 14th), 
The revision of the Constitution was completed on June sth. 

For several days in March Athens was thrown into a state of confusion owing to an 
agitation raised by some ultra-patriotic University professors, who demanded that a 
TheLan- Clause should be introduced into the constitution ordaining the exclusive 
guage Ques- employment of the “ purified literary language ”’ in all departments of the 
ton to state and forbidding the translation of the Scriptures into the spoken tongue. 
neem: Meetings of students were held, the populace became excited, and it was 
found necessary to occupy the strects in the neighbourhood of the Chamber with troops. 
The Government yielded to the demand, but the purists, encouraged by their success, 
proceeded to insist that the employment of the popular language in schools should be 
proscribed by the Constitution, and their leader, Professor Mistriotis, issued a procla- 
mation declaring that the immortal Greek language, the national religion and the race 
itself, which had civilized the whole world, were in danger, and convoking a public meet- 
ing to consider ‘‘ whether the nation would consent to commit suicide.” M. Venizelos 
thereupon took prompt action, Troops were brought up from Chalcis, the meeting was 
prohibited, and the professor was brought to his senses by a notification that he would 
be prosecuted for sedition. Tranquillity was immediately restored. 

At the end of March rort diplomatic relations between Greece and Rumania, which 
had been suspended in September 1905 owing to Rumanian retaliation for outrages 
reece ang Perpettated by Greek bands on the Viachs of Macedonia, were resumed 
Remanis, through the mediation of Russia and Italy. On April znd M. Venizelos 
The Tkes- announced that the Government had decided to settle the Thessalian land 
palstioa.’ question on the principle of voluntary sale by the landlords, and his assur- 

ances were accepted as satisfactory by the Thessalian deputies. 

On March 22nd the Democratic Cabinet of M. Malinoff in Bulgaria resigned and 
was succeeded (March 29th) by a coalition ministry representing the Nationalist and 
Butyarta,  PTOBressive parties. M. Gueshoff, the leader of the former, became prime 
oew ante’ minister, while Dr. Daneff, the Progressist chief, accepted the presidency 
try; revisioa of the Chamber. The new government endeavoured to initiate a policy 
ofthe Con- of friendship with Turkey in the hope of mitigating the violence of the 

Young Turk committees in Macedonia, which now displayed itself in a 
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series of assassinations of Bulgarian and Greek notables. By the irony of fate the 
most pacific of Bulgarian governments was destined to make war on Turkey in the fol- 
lowing year. In July the Grand Sobranye was convoked to make certain changes in 
the Constitution resulting for the most part from the proclamation of Bulgarian inde- 
pendence in 1908, The assumption of the royal title was sanctioned, and the King and 
Government were entrusted with the right to make secret political treaties. 

In May torr the decision of the Turkish Government to send salaried Cadis or 

ecclesiastical judges to Crete caused unbounded excitement in the island. ‘The decision, 

which was attributed to the desire of Turkey to uphold the “ sovereign ” 

Greta: og Tights recognized by the Powers in the preceding year, was approved by 

{<eGaaie Great Britain but deprecated by the other Protecting Powers. The Cretans 

determined to prevent the landing of the Turkish functionaries by force, 

and the Canea Government addressed a protest to the Powers. Eventually the Powers 
induced the Porte to allow the question to rest. 

The sympathy and aid extended by Montenegro to the Catholic Malissori or moun- 
taineers of the Albanian districts south of the Montenegrin frontier in their revolt against 
Montenegro: the methods of Young Turk administration (see Turkey) led to critical 
therevolt, relations with Turkey during the summer of 1911. The revolted districts 
Pinks "or, were devastated by a Turkish army under Shefket Torgut Pasha, and 

large numbers of refugees passed into Montenegro, where they met with a 
hospitable reception, while Montenegrins fought in the Albanian ranks. Eventually 
the Porte accepted the greater part of the insurgents’ terms (Aug. 2d), and better rela- 
tious between Montenegro and Turkey were brought about through Russia. 

The outbreak of war between Italy and Turkey (Sept. 29, 1911) produced some 
excitement in the Balkans and Jed to military measures on the part of all the states of 
War between the Peninsula in response to the mobilization of the Turkish army, It was 
aly and soon realized, however, that Italy had resolved to exclude the Balkans 
Turkey: she 4rom the area of war, and no trouble resulted for the time except in Crete, 

Bathen where armed meetings were held, a “ revolutionary ” Assembly was con- 
States. voked, and deputies were elected for the Greek Chamber. The deputies 
were captured on their departure for Athens by an armed party from the international 
ficet and taken to Suda (Dec. 15th), where they were detained until the dissolution of the 
Chamber (Jan. 3, t911)._ In September the Powers had notified to King George of Greece 
their decision not to fill the vacant post of High Commissioner of Crete, 

1912.—The year 1912 opened gloomily in the Balkans. The possibility that the 
war between Italy and Turkey might bring about a cataclysm in the Peninsula was by 

no means removed, notwithstanding the neutral attitude of the Balkan 
The Balkez States, but the principal danger lay in the deplorable condition of Mace- 
donia. That province, abandoned by Europe, had fallen into a state of 
anarchy; pillage and murder were everywhere rife, and a campaign of sys- 
tematic assassination carried out by the local Young Turk committees led 
to reprisals on the part of the Christian population. The Bulgarian “ Inter- 
nal Organization ” resorted to @ series of bomb outrages, and a massacre of Christians 
followed at Ishtib. The state of affairs in Albania and Epirus was no better; the Great. 
Powers looked on with indifference, and the conviction was brought home to statesmen 
at Athens, Sofia and Belgrade, that nothing but the concerted action of the Balkan States 
could end an intolerable situation. The tendency towards a combination was strength- 
ened by a meeting of the heirs apparent of the Balkan kingdoms at Sofia on February 
and, when Prince Boris of Bulgaria attained his majority. ‘The definite conclusion of 
alliances between Bulgaria and Servia and Bulgaria and Greece followed in a few weeks, 
while an enfente was arrived at between them and Montenegro. 

The unrest in Crete was kept alive by a decision of the revolutionary assembly to 
send deputies to the Greek Chamber (Feb. 2d), and by some murders of Moslem peasants 
which led to a warning Note from the Protecting Powers. Owing to the quarrels of 
local politicians a state of chaos resulted in the island, which for some days (March 
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rath-1sth) was without a government. At the end of April, notwithstanding the prohibi 
tion of the Powers, a number of deputies proceeded to Athens, but a steamer conveying 
a party of nineteen was intercepted by H.M.S. “ Minerva,” which brought 
Cretohee the deputies to Suda, where they were detained on board as prisoners for 
comes Greek. more than a month (April 28th—June 6th). On June rst the deputies at Athens 
vainly endeavoured to force their way into the Chamber, which was sur- 
rounded by a strong force of troops; they were ultimately induced to desist from their 
efforts by M. Venizelos, who informed them that the Government had decided to 
prorogue the Chamber till October 14th. On that day Greece addressed an ultimatum 
to Turkey, and the long protracted Cretan Question found 2 practical solution in the 
admission of the deputies to the Chamber. Shortly afterwards M. Dragoumis was 
despatched to Canea to take over the government in the name of King George. 

On July ist the death of M. Milovanovich (b. 1862), Servian prime minister and 
(since 1908) minister for foreign affairs, took place at Belgrade. A statesman of re- 
Servia: markable tact and shrewdness and a highly amiable man, who in early life 
death of M. had been a professor of law, he had been a member of various Cabinets, and 
Milovan- was Servian delegate to the Second Hague Conference. He was succeeded 
orks in the premiership by M. Pashich. 

During the summer of rgr2 the condition of Macedonia became more grave; the 
state of anarchy was increased by a mutiny among the Turkish troops at Monastir, 

which led to the downfall of the government at Constantinople; another 
Thee 4 revolt broke out in Albania, fighting was resumed on the Turco-Montenegrin 
ate frontier, and a massacre following the explosion ot some bombs took place 

at Kotchané, which aroused the utmost indignation in Bulgaria. Public 
attention in that country was distracted for a while by the celebration at Tirnovo of the 
asth anniversary of King Ferdinand’s pacific reign (Aug. rsth), but agitation for war 
with Turkey soon broke out afresh, Meanwhile the allied Balkan States, having 
matured their military plans, determined on making a joint effort to secure a thorough- 
going measure of reforms in the European provinces of Turkey. 

On September oth the allied states mobilized all their forces and Turkey responded 
by a similar measure on the following day. The Powers at last took alarm and informed 
the Balkan governments that they would charge themselves with the intro- 
of war. duction of reforms in European Turkey (Oct. 7th). In anticipation of 

European intervention the Porte had already revived the obsolete Law of 
the Vilayets of 1880 (Oct. 4th). Neither the promises of the Powers nor the Turkish Law 
seemed a sufficient guarantee to the allied states. On October 13 they addressed identic 
Notes to Turkey demanding a far-reaching series of reforms. The Porte refused to 
reply, and on October rsth broke off relations with Servia and Bulgaria; an effort was 
made to detach Greece from the alliance by an offer of the sovereignty of Crete and of 
long-refused railway communication with Europe. Greece, however, delivered an 
ultimatum demanding the revocation of an embargo laid on Greek vessels in Turkish 
ports (Oct. rgih). On the 18th Bulgaria, Greece and Servia declared war. ‘Their action 
had been anticipated by King Nicholas of Montenegro, who on October oth invaded 
Albania.! (J. D. BouxcuteEr.) 

GREECE? 

‘The population was estimated in roto as 2,631,952. In 1909-12 a marked economic 
improvement throughout the country, largely due to good harvests, was manifested by 
extension of trade, increased railway traffic, development of the merchant navy, and the 
stability of the exchange, the drachma having remained steady at par. 

Constitution —A new Constitution came in force on July 1, tgtt. The most impor- 
tant provisions and changes were: the creation of a Council of State, with the double 
function of that of a consultative body to assist in drafting bills to be presented to the 


1See Part I: sect. i. for an account of the war, and of the international crisis and peace 


raporali, 
PPT See 2, 2 xii, 408. 
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Chamber and to revise new laws and decrees, and that of a supreme court for annulling 
decisions and acts contrary to law and dealing generally with admmstrative abuses 
It established the prmanpal of the uremovabilty of public officials during good behaviour 
thus striking a blow at pohtical jobbery It widened the electoral law, and reduced 
the age qualification of deputies from thirty to twenty-five years Several modifications 
in the procedure of the Chamber have been introduced, such as the reductton in the 
number of deputies necessary to constitute a quorum, and new regulations under which 
bills can be passed into laws The Chamber must meet annually for not less than three, 
nor more than six months The power of verrfication of the mandates of deputies was 
transferred from the Chamber to a special tnbunal Other modifications clude the 
transfer of the cost of primary istruction from the Jocal authonties to the state, and 
an article permitting the appointment of foreigners to the government services 

Legislation —Other measures passed during 1911 were judicial reforms tending to 
facihtate and accelerate legal procedure, the introduction of an income tax, and the 1mpost- 
tion of a new tax on arable land _ Income 1s assessed for taxation on the rent of the restdence 
of the taxpayer, incomes below {160 are exempt, as well as the first £160 of incomes above 
that amount, while deduction 1s made at the rate of {15 for every member of the family 
above five in’ number living under the same roof, incomes from {160 to £4000 are taxed on 
ashing scale, and all incomes above {4000 are taxed 3 per cent 

“The tax on the produce of atable land, to replacc the old tax on ploughing animals, met 
with great opposttion It 1s imposed on cereals of all kinds, and amounts to § per cent 
of the produce, alter deducting a certain amount, for each houschold It may be pad 
either in kind or specie = When Jand 15 ket on the metayer system, as» the common practx c, 
the tax vanes from a minimum of 2 4 per cent aid by the tenant farmer to 7 per cent pax 
by the fandlord, or 10 per cent af an absentee Sandi Owners of land producing less than 
70 bushels of cereals or 10 cwts of beans, peas, etc are partially or wholly exempt 

ure —The government has taken vanous stcps to promote agriculture and to 

better the condrtrons of the peasants Foreign experts have been engaged to organize 
different branches of agriculture, and efforts have been made to drain marshes, improve 
watercourscs,and build roads A new law has been passed co reform mumcipal administration. 
Under this law each yillage forms a distinct umt of local government 

Of the cultivated area about 1,200,000 acres are under cereals, 1,200,000 acres fallow 
lands, § 000 000 acres meadows and pastures, and 2,025,000 acres under woods ind forests 

The area under the chef crops and thur yield in 1911 were — 








Ana Vid |} Area Yield 

fares) } wis) (acres) | (cwts) 
Wheat 968 000 | 5 600 000 | Oats 37,500 290 000 
Mawe 2 300 ovo _| 2 600,000 || Rye 10 000 70,000 





There were about 12,000 acres under cotton, and efforts were bemg made to encourage 
cotton plantation and to improve the quahty of the product There were about 40,000 
acres under vineyards, and the wine produced in 1911 amounted to 6,555,000 gallons The 
olive crop of 1911 was one of the best ever produced, amounting to 83,563 tons of olives, and. 
the yield of obve ot! was 21,044,000 gallons In dgiomtt the currant crop amounted to 
144,196 tons, and that of 1911-12 to 155,000 tons, of which 113,000 tons were exported 

finerals ~The mincral output of Greece in 1910 was iron, 608,349 tons, lead, 185,207 
tons, magnesite, 48,913 tons, sulphur, 51,531 fons, zinc, 37,108 tons, manganese iron, 
35 594 tons, aton pytites, 27,557 tons, emery, 8000 tons, chromite, 7000 tons, lignite, 1500 
tons, manganese, 1287 tons, nichel 185 tons, copper, 91 tons, marble, 100,668 cubic feet 

The vatue of all menerals eatracted 1s estemated at £970,729 The produce of the blast 
furnaces was calcined zinc, 27,567 tons, magnesite, 19,294 tous, and lead, 16,573 tons. 


Army —The task of reorganizing the army was undertaken in 1911-12, with the 
assistance of a French mibtary mission under General Eydoux In ros1 the peace 
strength amounted to 1889 ofncers and 29,361 men, and the war strength to about 
115,000 men. In r9t2 a new law came into force, under which the war strength was 
to be raised to about 200,000 men, and it was rechoned that the second reverse and the 
national guard would add another 0,000 men Miktary service was fixed to begin at 
the completion of the nineteenth year, instead of the twenty-first as before, the term of 
service in the active army beng two years Large sums of money were spent for pro- 
viding the army with modern armaments, and {1,000,000 was provided in i912 to 
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complete the scheme of reorganization An additional {2,000,000 was estimated for 
during 1912 and 1913 as extraordinary expenditure on the army and navy 

Navy —The reorgamuzation of the navy was also undertaken under a British naval 
musston headed by Rear-Adnural Lionel G Tufnell, who was appointed in April 191 
The only modern vessels prior to October 1912 were 1 armoured cruiser of 10,000 
tons displacement, built in 910, 8 fast destroyers, built m 1907, 4 torpedo boats, and 1 
submarine ‘There were besides three battleships of 4800 tons displacement each, 
built in 1889-90 The personnel numbered about 4000 men A building programme 
was provided for so as to add to the fleet 2 armoured cruisers, 12 destroyers, 10 torpedo 
boats, and 2 submarines, at an estimated cost of {5,000,000 to be spread over ten years; 
1N 1912, 1 armoured cruiser, r submarine and 9 torpedo boats were under construction. 
In October 1912 Greece added to her navy 4 torpedo boats which had been built n Bnitish 
shipyards for the Argentine goverament 


Finance —The estimates of ordinary revenue and expenditure for 1911-1912 were — 














1911 1912 
Revenue £5 937.871 | £5 745000 
Eapendsture 5 651.532 | 5 698 000 





‘The chief branches of expenditure in 191t were Publ Debt £1 342 832, Army, £852,481, 
Navy, £340 688, F ducation, £244 814 Mimstry of the Interior, {547,604 At the end of 1911 
the eaternal debt amounted to £32 493, 360, 

Trade —The trade figures as shown by a comparison of the totals for the trenmal 


periods 1902-04, 1905~07, and 1908-10, showed a steady progress — 





1905 07 1908-10 




















£16 470 400 £17 420,000 £18,028,000 
i 10 250 000 12,994 000 13,998 000 
{26 720 400 £30 414 000 £32 026,000 


Of the total tri le for 1902-10 Great Britain supplud 30 per cent of the imports and 
took 167 per cent of the exports 
‘The imports were valucd at £6 340 000 in 1910, and {6,888 000 1n 1911, the exports at 

£5 ~ 000 in 1970 and £5 636 000 in 1933 
¢ Value of the trade with the pimcipal countnes for 1908 and 1909 1s shown as follows — 





Imports from (in £1000) | Exports to (in £1000) 











Country 

1908 1909 1908 1909 

‘United Kingdom 144t 1245 1,064 1,015, 
Russia ‘889 5071 89 57 
Austria Hungary 708 691 507 410 
Germany 589 491 406 406 
Turkey 568 465, 229 255 
krance 431 382 449 305, 
Unmted States 287 187 242 349 
ltaly 240 236 367 224 





The staple article of export from Greece to the United Kingdom 1s currants, the value 
of whith amounted to £1 716 106 1n 1911 
The chief articles of import and export 11 1910 and 1931 were — 








Imports (in £1000) gto | 1917 | Exports (in £1000) | agro | 1911 
Agniultural products 2,045 | 2251 || Agricultural products | 2,503 | 3,024 
‘Varnes and tussnes Gos | 7285 || Minorais ond esce 1038 | "96 
Minerals and ores 713 1111 |) Wines and spints 705 730 
Metals 360 | 275 || Oil and olives 73 373 
Chemicals 204 | 334 || Animal products 215 | 220 
Fishery products gut 316 || Forest products 94 | 163 
Animal products 239, 245 li kishery products 57. 37 
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Communications —In 1911 there were 945 mules of railways open for traffic The mer- 
chant navy of Greece has largely tnacased dising ‘the last few years, and in 1911 included 
348 steamers of 385446 tons, and nearly ro0o sailing vessels of about 200,000 tons In 
1911, 2727 vessels of 3, 1997, tons entered the port of Piraeus, which has some three fifths 
a the total shipping ‘Several improvements have been carried out here Tuo 
new dry docks have been built, the quays have been reconstructed to give them a depth of 
28 feet, and several yetties have been prolonged and widened A new quay for the Piraeus 
Larissa railway was in 1912 under construction Improvements have also been carried 
out at several other ports During 1912 the government proposed to spend about £600,000 
for harbour unprovements and for ing roads, (O Bumtiant } 


Burearis® 

According to the census taken on December 32, to10, Bulgaria had a population of 
4,320,108 inhabitants, showing an increase of 293,533 inhabitants over that of 1900. 
Of these 3,203,810 were Bulgarians, 488,0r0 Turks, 98,004 Gipstes, 75,773 Rumamans, 
63,487 Greeks, 37,663 Jews and 68,828 of other nationalities The census population 
of the principal towns was Sofia, 102,769, Phukppopolis, 47,929, Varna, 41,317, Rust- 
chuk, 35,823, Shen, 25,141, Plevna, 23,08; Shumla, 22,197, Stara-Zagora, 21,947, 
Tatar Pazaryk, 18,08t, Dobritch, 17,156, Vidin, 16,473; Yambolt, 15,954, Vratza, 15,179, 
Haskovo, 15,095, Burgas, 15,008; Sistova, 13,063, and Trnovo, 12,625. 

Education —{n 1909-10 there were 3786 elementary schools with 8697 teachers and 
30,011 pupils, and 474 secondary and special schools with 2352 teachers and 67,801 pupils 
In 1910-11 the University of Sofia was attended by 1673 students 

Finance —-The estamated revenue for 1911 was £1:437,000, and for 1912, Fity {3,000 
The estimated expenditure for 1911 was £7,135 000, and tor 1912 {7,462,000 ie budget 
of 1911 however closed with a surplus of nearly 000 

For our the chief branches of sapendieare were Public Debt, £1,617,000, War, £1 585 - 
000, or about 2; cent of the whole budget, Public Works, {1,215,000, Public Instruction 
£944 000 and Ministry of the Interior, {418,000 At the beginning of 1912 the debt con- 
sisted of £24,240 000 consolidated debt and £1,900 000 floating det in the autumn of 
1912 a new loan of £7,200,000 was under tion. 

Army —Before war broke out in October 1912, the Bulgarian army was already 
hughly thought of in miltary circles Service was obligatory for Chnstians from 20 to 
46 years old, withrcertain exemptions, or from 17 1n war time, the annual recruit contin- 
gent being 26,700, of whom 17,000 went to the infantry, Service with the colours was 
for two years in the infantry, and three in other arms, mm the reserve of the active army, 
18 years for infantry and 16 for other arms, with a fortmght’s annual training, in the 
muilitia—1st ban, mfantry 3 years, other arms 4, with one to three weeks annual training, 
and ban, 3 years all arms, with 3 to 7 days traming. The peace establishment was 
60 000, organized in 9 divisions of 2 brigades of 2 regiments each, the units being 36 infan- 
try, 11 cavalry, g artillery, and 3 mountain artillery regiments, 3 fortress artillery bat- 
talions of engineers The total war strength was estimated at 400,000, it was calculated 
that a first line of 200,000 to 250,000 with 700 guns was available, besides 18 reserve 
regiments, 36 battahons 1st ban mihtia, 36 half-battalions and ben ‘The infantry were 
armed with the Mannitcher 8-cm 1895 magazine nfle, cavalry with swords (lances for 
certain regiments} and 1890 Mannlicher carbine, artillery with Maxim machine-guns, 
shielded Schneider-Canet field-guns, and Creuzot 12-cm howitzers. 

Agriculture —Agneulture forms the chief ordinary occupation of fully five-sevenths of 
the population the total area of 23,797,000 acres, 7,731,000 are under crops and grass, 


1,576,000 arable land not cultrvated, and 7,602,000 under woods and forests The area 
jer the chicf crops and their yield in 1910 were — 





Wheat | Maize | Barley | Rye | Oats 


Area in 1000 acres 2 1 680 | 55 81 
Yield tn 1000 ewts asia | 20980 | 679 | 5800 | 3.400 


About 200,000 acres are under vineyards, and 18,000 acres under rose gardens, attar 
of roses an important manufacture The value of the cereal crops harvested during 
1910 at to £15,500,000, The harvest of 1910 was good and that of 1911 still better 

1 B iv, 774 
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In 1905 there were 1,695 533 cattle, 476,872 buffatoes, 8.130.997 sheep, 1,384 116 goats, 


5133; 

2 Industries —Nattve industries, thor 
steady progress both im number and 
protective tanff and by the law for 


, 538,271 horses, 124,080 asses, and 11, maul 
Hikes Nat hin an eavty stage of development, have shown a 
“Their growth has been fostered by a high 
of native industries which grants them 


encouragement 
Custom exemptions and special railway rebates | In 1909 there were 256 factones in opera- 
tal of, ra 


tion, representing a cay £2. 
these were 61 textile factories whose annual output 
including flour mulls, brewenes, and distil 
including those producing attar of roses, soap, and 
paper mills Sugar refinenes have recently eee 
Trade —The Imports were valued im 1910 at 


,000 and an annual output of nearly 


, 22 tannerzes, 16 metal work 


000,000. Amongst 

£650,000, 98 foodstuffs factones 
, 25chemical works, 

losives, 18 woodwork factones, and 3 

shed 

"7,093 000, and in 1911 at £7,894,000, 


the Exports in 1910 at £5,164 000, and in 1913 at £7,385 000 
‘The following table shows the trade with the principal countries — 





Imports from (an £1000) Fxports to (in £1000) 








Country 
1910 1911 1910 I9It 

United Kingdom and British Pos 

sessiony 907 1999 653 969 
Austria Hungary 1903 1885, 313, 4233 
Germany 1 364 1590 569 gr 
france O14 987 302 445 
Turkey 84r 639 1771 1,168 
Belgium 340 202 838 2,15t 
Other Countries 1123 1392 1313 





In 1910 the chief articles of import were cottons, £{t ps 000, tron, £931,000, machinery, 
£791 000 leather £367 000, coal, {132000 The chicf exports were wheat, £1,500,000, 
maize £539 000, live stock, £292 000 aitat of roxs, £231 000, and hides and skins £154,000 

A better idea of the expansion and the posubihtics of Bulgarian trade may be obtained 
perhaps from a comparison of the total triennial figurcs for 1902-4, 1905-7, and 1908-10 — 














1902 04 1905-07 1908-10 
Imports £11 309 480 £14 214 530 £18,765,550 
Exports. 14 776 000 15 525,150 14,114,880 
Total 26 685 480 29 739 680 32,880 410 





Of thetotal imports during 1902-10 Austria Hungary supphed rather over 25% the British 
Empire 16 6°, Germany 16 7 DA Nearly a third of the total was done, however, with Turkey, 
Servia, Greece and Montenegro Belgium took the largest share of exports, 22%, the Bntish 
Empire coming next with rather over 14% 
shways ~—In 1911 Bulgaria had 1270 m of railways open for traffic, while nearly 200 m 

were under construction, the most important being the line from Mezdra to the port of 
Vidin. Several other lines have been surveyed and orders given for construction — These 
include lines from Sofia to Karlovo, and thence to Shven with a branch from Karlovo to 
Phihppopolis, from Nikopohs to Plevna and from Plevna to Gabrovo, from Yamboh to 
Kizil Agatch, not far from the Turkish frontier, and from Silistria to Kaspitchan 

‘Harbour Improvements —Large sums of money have been spent for the improvement of 
the harbours of Burgas, Varna, Rustchuk and Vidin, and a new harbour was in 1912 shortly 
to be constructed at Lom on the Danuhe _ In 1910 6838 vessels of 1,990,000 tons entered 
and 6820 of 1 988 000 tons cleared at the Black Sea ports and 10.092 vessels of 1,905 000 
tons entered and 10,078 of 1,903,000 cleared at the Danube ports (O Buruuant ) 


Rumantat 

‘The estimated population an 1911 was 7,086,000 There were 299,867 births, 179,072 
deaths, and 74,550 marmiages The excess of births over deaths—120,795—was the 
Inghest eyer recorded The country is essentially agricultural, and the fine harvests of 
1909, Tro, and rgrr were accompanied by a great development of trade and industry, 
and by extensive building of public works Numerous banks and other financial institu- 
tions were founded in these years, while all the older institutions increased their capital 
An imsurance law has been adopted against sickness, accidents, and invalidity, which 
combines the principles of the German and English laws 

‘See Z B xx, 827 
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Education.—According to a special census return taken in 1909, 60.16 per cent of the 
population over 7 years of age could neither read nor write. In 1909-10 there were 507. 
Siotemtary wchools with q70 teachers, and slaoss pepia: . The sumber of chikieen of 
school age was 938,456. In too 08 there were 57 secondary schools with 1034 teachers 
and 15,711 pupils, while 9585 pupils attended other technical and special schools. “In 1909-10 
the university of Bucharest was attended by 3398 students, and that of Jassy by 920. 

Finance.—-The estimates of 1911-12 at {19,136,000 revenue and expenditure, 
and those for 1912-13 at £20,225,000. But the budget of 1911-12 closed with a realised 
surplus of over EAgoo.goo. The chief branches of estimated expenditure in 1912-13 were: 
Army, £2,977,000; Worship and Public Instruction, £1,928,000; Interior, {3,833,000; Finance, 
£8,280,000; and Justice, £441,000. The public debt amounted to {63,068,413 on March 31, 
1911, and the charge for interest and redemption to £3,544,180. 

Army.—By a law passed in 1910 the time of active service was fixed at 2 years in the in- 
fantry and 3 years in the other services. The army was organized in 5 complete army corps 
—a new army corps having been created in the Dobrudja with headquarters at Constanza 
—and 2 cavalry divisions. In igtt the peace strength of the army was 4495 officers and staff, 
93,644 men, 20,839 horses, and 460 guns. The effective war strength was reckoned at 
7600 officers, 280,000 men and 650 guns. 

Agriculture.—Of the total area of 32,153,600 acres, 14,909,802 acres were under cultiva- 
tion in 1911; 1,297,400 acres fallow lands; 2,504,600 acres pastures; 1,213,000 acres mead- 
ows; 456,500 acres vineyards and orchards, and 6,935,000 acres under forests. 

"The figures for area (in 1000 acres) of the chief crops and their yield (in 1000 bushels) 
in 1911 were: Wheat, acres 4825, yield 90,827; Maize, acres 213, yield 107,288; Barley, 
acres 1268, yield 25,348; Oats, acres 1003, yield 25,411; Rye, acres 329, yield "4835; Sugar 
Beet (1910), acres 32, yield 303,184 tons; Plums (1910), acres 182, yield 5,838,026 cwts.; 
Vineyards, acres 214, yield 21,868,000 gallons. The value of all agricultural products in 190 
and _I9grI amounted to {52,185,000 and {55,766,000 respectively. . 

Special efforts have been made during the last few years to develop sericulture, but with- 
out much success. In 1911, 34,651 persons were engaged in sericulture, and the production 
of silk cocoons was 386,800 lbs. 

Minerals,—Although the petroleum industry is of recent development, Rumania already 
ranks fourth among the petroleum-producing countries. In 1910 and 1911 the production 
amounted to 1,352,407 tons and 1,544,072 tons, as compared with 250,000 in 1900. The export 
from the refineries amounted to 585,862 tons in 1910, and 679,399 tons inIgiI1, Thecapital 
invested in petecleum undertakings up to 1910 amounted to {15,000,000. 

In 1912 the poygmment decided to build a pipe-line for the transportation of petroleum 
from Baicoi in the Prahova district, where the principal! wells are now worked, to the seaport 
of Constanza. Provisions were also made for connecting other districts by branches. 

In 1910 the output of salt was 526,607 tons. 

Trade—The imports were valucd at_ {14,732,000 in 1909, and {16,388,000 in 1910; 
the caports at_ £18,602,260 in 1909, and £24,660,000 in 1910. 

The following table shows the trade with the principal countries: 





Imports from (in £1,000). | Exports to (in £1,000). 








Country. 

1909. 1910. 1909, 1910 
Germany . . 2 1... 4.985 5,529 1,064 972 
Austria-Hungary. . . | - 3.431 3,919 4,601 1,491 
United Kingdoa, * cs. -e, ioe 2,311 2,271 1,386 1,341 
France. . 0. we 947 1,025 1,100 1,875, 
Italy 2. ee ee ee 707 870 1,359 2,745 
Belgium . 2 2 2 ee 464 559 4,851 9,050 
Netherlands 2 2 2... 214 233 1,979 3,984 
Turkey 464 554 858 744 





Tn 1910 the chief articles of import were: cottons, £2,648,000; woollens, £1,450,000; 
silk goods, £601,000; metals and metalware, £3,959,000; machinery, £1.569,000; carriages, 
£451,000; chemicals’ and medicines, £331,000; leather and leather’ goods, £597,000; gar- 
ments, millinery and fancy goods, £829,000; rubber and rubber goods £302,000. The chief 
articles of export were: grain (wheat, maize, flour, etc.), £19,590,000; vegetables and seeds, 
£1,390,000; timber, {1,098.000; petroleum and’ products, i536,0008 cattle, £238,000; 
hides and skins, £119,000; wool, £92,000. b 

Communscations.—In 1912 Rumania had 2230 m. of state-owned railways, and about 
200 m. of privately-owned railways. 

In 1911 the merchant navy consisted of 572 vessels of 167,511 tons, of which 94 vessels 
of 22,893 tons were steamers. 

In 1910, 36,737 vessels of 11,028,482 tons entered, and 36,729 vessels of 11,058,707 tons 
clearekat all the Rumaaian ports, and of these 2761 vessels of 3,504,342 tons entered and 
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2750 vessels of 3,514,487 tons cleared at the seaports. Of 1307 vessels of 2,274,493 tons 
which left the Ste Sulina) in 1910, 461 vessels of 1.039 3 tons were Bee? 
‘Among works lately undertaken to rhe seaport of Constantza are the construc- 
tion of a slip for ships, opened in 1912; the of 8 petroleum reservoirs, and the build- 
ing of three grain elevators Great works have been started for improving the accommoda- 
tion of the Danubian ports of Galatz and Braila. 
See H. Le Pointe, La Roumante Moderne (Paris, 1910). {O. Briianr.) 


Serviat 

Acccording to the census taken on December 31, 1910, Servia had a population of 
2,911,701, showing an increase of 417,931 over that of 1900. Of the total population 
2,528,819 lived in the country and only 382,882 in towns. 

‘he census population of the chief towns was: Belgrade, 90,890; Nish, 24,949; Kraguye- 
yats, 18,452; Leskovats, 14,236; Pozharevats, 13,411; ts, 12,100; Veanya, 11,439; and 

rot, 10,737- 

Education —In 1909 there were 1296 elementary schools with 2584 teachers and 138,434 
pupils, and 20 secondary schools with 393 teachers and 7317 pupils. in 1910-11 the univer- 
sity of Belgrade was attended by 1025 students. 

Finance.—The estimated revenue for 1911 was 44,805,458, and for 1912 £5,230,588; 
Expenditure (1911) £4,803,262, (1912) £5.250,588. The budget of 1911 however closed 
‘with & surplus of {qusoo'” The cliel bitucker of eapenditucetia 1912 were: Public Debt, 

1,299,248; Army, £1,181,102; Public Works, £731,692; Public Instruction, £331,125; 

inistry of the Interior, £196,593; Ministry of Justice, £121,476. On January 1, 1913, the 
public debt amounted to £26,362,240. 

Agriculture.—Of the total area of 11,930,740 acres, about 4,750,000 acres are under 
cultivation, and over 3,800,000 acres are forests, The following are the figures for the 
Principal crops in 1911 for area (in 1000 acres) and yield (in 1000 cwts): Mase, area 1492, 
yield 13,000; Wheat, area 971, yicld 8000; Barley, area 275, yield 3000; Oats, area 242, yield 
1§00; , area 116, yield 750; Potatoes, area 30, yield 1500; Plums (1910), arca 375, yield 
6000; eyards (1910), area 87, yield 310 (1000 gals.) About 32,000 persons are engas 
in sericulture, and the export of silk cocoons was valued at £35,224 in 1910, On Deceml 
31, 1910 there were 9§7,918 heads of cattle; 3,808,815 sheep; 627,427 goats; 863,544 pigs 
and_ 152,617 horses. x 

Trade-—A comparison ‘of the total ‘triennial figures for 1902-04, 1905-07, and 1908-10 
shows the progress of Servian trade:— 















1902-4 1905-07 1908-10, 
Imports . . . . . . £6,569,000 6,821,000 9,196,000 
Exports. . 2... 7:770,000 9,004,000 10,626,000 
14,339,000 15,825,000 19,822,000 


The imports were valued at {2,941,403 in 1909 and £3,387,826 in 1910; the exports at 
Sijl9a © in 1909, £3.935,.521 in 1910, and £4,676,640 in T9r1. 
¢ following table gives the trade with the principal countries:— 














Imports from Exports to 
Country. 

1909. 1910. 1909. 1910, 
Germany . . . . . . «| £1,854.068 | £1,399,033 | £623,791 | £876,594. 
Austria-Hungary. 0). 711,894 45,930 | 1,163,866 | "712,875 
United Kingdom and Colonies | 303,409 456,997 3,696 66,892 
Turkey. 2. 2 we ee 194,224 237,382 878,967 | 938,837 
France. 2. 1 2 ee 141,460 144144. 97,172 47,644 
+ (2 eee a ea 93,800 145,798 121,864 42,786 
Russia 77.294 72.925 815 S4t 





Austria-Hungary during 1902-10 provided 40 per cent of the total Servian imports, and 
took nearly half. Whe exports, but the tariff war which began in 1908 greatly affected the trade 
with the Dual Monarchy. | The exports from Austria-Hungary greatly diminished while 
those from Germany showed considerable increase. A new commercial treaty with Austria- 
Hungary came into force in 1911. . ; 

drag Since 1908 great efforts had been made to increase the efficiency of the army. 
Under a system of obligatory service, the forces consisted in 1912 of an active army, organ- 
ised in three bans, and a militia for home defence. The active army represented a peace 
footing of 34,000, but on a war-footing’ it was expected that 215,000 could take the field. 
‘The infantry were armed with the } fuser 1900 Tifle (2d bax, Koka Mauser 1880; 3rd ban, 
Berdan); and the artillery were equipped the Schneider 1908 Q.F. field-gua. 


1See EB. xxiv, 687. ‘ 
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Education —According to a special census return taken in 1909, 60 16 per cent of the 
population over 7 years of age could neither read nor write In 1909-10 there were 5074 
elementary schools with 7780 teachers, and 584,935 pupils The number of children 
school age was 938,656 In 1907-08 there were 57 secondary schoola with 1034 teachers 
and 15,711 pupils, while 9585 pupils attended other techmcal and special schools In 1909-10 
the university of Bucharest was attended by 3398 students, and that of Jassy by 920 

‘Ensues Tha cecsiuntes of igil-is belated at Lig,sne00 ceveniie amd cipeaitaie, 
and those for 1912-13 at {20,225,000 But the budget of 1911-12 closed with a realised 
surplus of over 4,000,000 The chief branches of estimated expenditure mn 1912-13 were 
Army, £2,977,000, Worship and Public Instruction, £1,928,000, Intertor, £3,833,000, Finance, 
£8,280,000, and Justice, £441,000 The pubhe debt amounted to £63,068,413 on March 31, 
git, and the charge for interest and redemption to £3,544,180 

‘Army —By a law passed in 1910 the time of active service was fixed at 2 years in the in 
fantry and 3 years in the other services The army was organized in 5 complete army corps 
—a new army corps having been created in the Dobrudja with headquarters at Constanza 
—and 2 cavalry divisions In 1911 the peace strength of the army was 4495 officers and staff, 
93 644 men, 20,839 horses, and 460 guns The effective war strength was reckoned at 
7600 officers, 280 000 men and 650 guns 

‘Agriculture —Of the total arca of 32,153,600 acres, 14 909,802 acres were under cultva- 
tion in I9I1, 1,297 400 acrcs fallow lands, 2 504,600 acres pastures, 1,213 000 acres mead- 
ows 456 500 acrcs vineyards and orchards, and 6 935 000 acres under fo1ests 

“Lhe figures for area (1n 1000 acres) of the chicf crops and then yield (1n 1000 bushels) 
in 1git were Wheat, acres 4825 yicld 90827, Mave, acres 5213, yield tor 288, Barley, 
acres 1268, yicld 25 348, Oats, acscs 1003, yteld 25 411, Rye, acres 329, yield 4835, Sugar 
Beet (1910), acres 32, yuld 303,184 tons, Plums (1910), acres 182, yield 5 838 026 cwts , 
Viseyartnatrs 21§; yetlaib04 oo gallam. "Tiss value of all agricultural prosucts in 1916 
and 1911 amounted to 452; 185 000 and {£55 766,000 respectively 

Special efforts have been made dunng the last few years to develop sericulture, but with- 
out much success In 1911, 34,651 persons were engaged in senculture, and the production 
of sik cocoons was 386,800 lbs 

Minerals though the petroleum industry 1s of recent development, Rumama already 
ranks fourth among the petroleum producing countnes In. 1910 and 1911 the production 
amounted to 1,352 407 tons and 1,544 072 tons, as compared with 250,0001n 1900 Theexport 
from the refiners amounted to 585 862 tons in 1910, and 679 399 tons inIgi1 Thecapita) 
invested in pcteoleum undertakings up to 1910 amounted to {15,000 000 

In 1912 the poygmnment decided to build a pipe line for the transportation of petroleum 
from Barcot in the Prahova district, where the piincipal wells are now worked to the seaport 
of Constanza Provisions were also made for connecting other districts by branches 

In oe the output of salt was 126 607 tons 

Trade —The imports were valued at_ {14732 000 in 1909 and £16,388 000 1n 1910, 
the caports at £18,602 260 1n 1909 and £24 660 000 in 1910 

The following table shows the trade with the principal counties 











Imports from (in £1,000) | Exports to (in £1 000) 








Country 

1909 1910 1909 1910 
Germany, 4985 5529 1 064 972 
Austria Hungary 3431 3919 4601 1491 
United Kingdom 2,311 2271 1386 1341 
France 947 1025 x Too 1875, 
Italy 707 870 3359 2745 
Belguum 464, 559 4 851 9 050 
Netherlands 214 233 1,979 3.964 
Turkey 464 554 858 744 





Tn 1970 the chief articles of import were cottons, {£2 648,000, woollens, £1,450 000, 
silk goods, £601 000, metals and metalware, £3,959 000, machinery, £1 69 000, carriages, 
£451,000, chemicals and medicines, £331,000, her and leather goods, £597,000, gar 
ments, millinery and fancy goods, £829,000, rubber and rubber goods £302 000 The chicf 
articles of export were gram (wheat, maize, flour, etc ), £19,590 000, vegetables and seeds, 
£1,390,000, timber, £1,098 000, eum and’ products, £1,556,000, cattle, £238,000, 
hides and skins, £119 600 wool ' {92 000 

Communtcatsons —In 1932 Rumania had 2230 m of state owned railways, and about 
200 m of privately-owned railways 

In 1911 the merchant navy conusted of 572 vessels of 167,511 tons, of which 94 vessels 
of 22,893 tons were steamers 

In 1910, 38,737 vessels of 11,028,482 tons entered, and 36,729 vessels of 11,058 707 tons 
cleared.at all the Rumaman ports, and of these 2761 vessels of 3 $04 342 tons entered and 
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2750 vessels of 3,514,487 tons cleared at the seaports Of 1307 vessels of 2 274,493 tons 
hitch left the Denube Ge Suhna) in 1910, 461 vessels of 1,039,495 tone were Bren 
ong works lately undertaken to the seaport ‘onstantza are the construc- 
tion of a thp for ships, opened in 1912, the of 8 petroleum reservoirs, and the build- 
ing of three grain elevators Great works have been started for improving the accommoda- 
tion of the Danubian ports of Galatz and Braita 
See H Le Pointe, Le Roumanse Moderne (Panis, 1910). (O Brmtiant ) 


Scrviat 
Acccording to the census taken on December 31, 1910, Servia had a population of 
2,911 Jor, showing an icrease of 417,931 over that of 1900 Of the total population 
2,528,819 lived in the country and only 382,882 in towns 
The census population of the chicf toans was Belgrade, 90,890, Nish, 24,949, Kraguye- 
hae 18,452, Leskovats, 14,236, Pozharevats, 13,411, Shabats, 12,100, Vranya, 11,439, and 
‘wot, 10,737 
Education —In 3909 there were 1296 elementary schools with 2584 teachers and 138,434 
pupils, and 20 secondary schools with 393 teachers and 7317 pupils” fa 190-11 the univer: 
sity of Belgrade was attended by 1025 students 
Finance —The estimated revenue for 1911 was £4,805 458, and for 1912 £5,230,588, 
Expenditure (1911) £4,803,262, ora) £5 230,588 he budget of 1911 however closed 
th a surplus of 000 The chef branches of expenditure in 1912 were Public Debt, 
1,299,248; Army, {1,181,102, Pubhe Works, £731,692, Pubhc Instruction, £331,125, 
inistry of the Interior, £196 593, Minustry of Justice, £121,476 On January 1, 1913, the 
public debt amounted to {26,362,240 
Agriculture —Of the total area of 11,930,740 acres, about 4 750,000 acres are under 
cultivation, and over E Ady? acres are forests The following are the figures for the 
principal crops in 1911 for area (1m 1000 acres) and yield {in 1000 cwts) Mazsze, area 1492, 
yseld 1. 1, Wheat, area 971, yield 8000, Barley area 275, yield 4000, Oats, area 242, yield 
1500, Rye, area 116, yield 750, Potatoes, area 30 yield 1500, Plums (1910), arca 378, yield 
6000, Vineyards (1910) area 87, yield 310 (1000 gals) “About 32 000 persons are cngiget 
in sericulture, and the eaport of silk cocoons was valued at £35 2241n 1910 On December 
32, t9t0 there were 957,918 heads of cattle, 3,608,815 sheep, 627,427 goats, 863,544 Pigs, 
and_152 617 horses 
Trade a comparison of the total trrenmal figures for 1902-04, 1905 07, and 1908-10 
shows the progress of Servian trade — 


1902-4 1905-07 1908-10 

Imports £6 569 000 6 821 900 9 196 000 
Exports 7 770,000 9 004 000 10 626,000 
14,339,000 15,825,000 19 822,000 


The imports were valued at £2,941,403 1n 1909 and £3 387,826 in 910, the exports at 


19 270 In 1909, £3 935,521 in E910 and £4,676 640 1n 1911 
& he following table gives the trade with the prinuipal countries — 











Imports from Cxports to 
Country 
1909 1910 1909 1910 
Germany, £1,154 068 | £1 399033 | £623,791 | £876 594 
Austria Hungary 711,894 645,930 | 1,163,866 | 712,875 
Umited Kingdom and Colonies 303 409 450,997 6 66/892 
Turkey 194,224 237,382 878,967 938,837 
France 141,460 144.144 97.172 47.644 
Italy 93'800 145 798 121,864 42,786 
Russia 77294 72 925, 815, 54t 





Austria Hung during 1902-10 provided 40 per cent of the total Servian imports, and 
took nearly half Mths expnts, but the tarff war which began in 1908 greatly affected the trade 
with the buat Monarchy The exports from Austria-Hungary greatly diminished while 
those fram Germany showed considerable increase A new commercial treaty with Austria- 
Hun came into force in 191t 

are} —Since 1908 great efforts had been made to increase the efficiency of the army 
Under a system of obligatory service, the forces consisted in 1972 of an active army, organ- 
ised in three baus, and a militia for home defence The active army represented a peace 
footing of 34,000, but on a war footing 1t was expected that 215,000 could take the field 
‘The infantry were armed with the Mauser 1900 nfie (2d bax, Koka Mauser 1880, 3rd ban, 
Berdan)}, and the artillery were equipped the Schneider 1908 QF. field-gun. 

1See E B xxiv, 687. 
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has 875 m. of railways open for traffic, of which 155 m. were built 
in 1911 and 170 m. in 1912. One of the principal objects in view in the construction of the 
new lines was to provide the country with a through line from the Danube to the Adriatic. 
The principal fine under construction in 1912 was from Kniazhevats to Nish, expected to 
be ready in 2 years, while the last part of the Danube-Adriatic railway from Nish through 
Prokuplye to Merdare, on the Turkish frontier, was under survey. Another line was being 
constructed in 1912 from Kralyevo to Rashka on the (then) Turkish frontier, intended to 
open up a rich mineral district. (O. Buuianz,) 


HOLLAND! 

Physical Features—As Holland lies partly below sea-level, the dunes form 
the country’s natural wall of defence against the sea and particular care is taken 
to keep them in good condition and even to strengthen them. Of late years the in- 
creasing use of dune-water, to feed the supply of drinking water, which is obtained by 
borings and not (as erroneously supposed) from springs at the foot of the dunes, has 
given rise to the fear that in the end salt, or at least brackish water, would run from 
the taps. Some experts are of opinion that this is to be found in the dunes below the 
sweet water. This fear has, however, been proved idle, and according to most Dutch 
geologists the water obtained from the depth is no other than artesian water? The 
violent controversy which has been waged about this question for years has added 
to our knowledge of the deeper layers of the soil in the western part of the country. 
But progress in this respect has been far greater still in the eastern provinces, espe- 
cially owing to the deep borings performed since 1906 by the state officials for the 
discovery of minerals (Rijksopsporing van Delfstoffen). These borings were made 
in the south and in the north of Limburg, the east of North Brabant and the east of 
Gelderland, and in several places depths of r,100 metres, at Baarlo (Northern Limburg) 
in the year 1909 even of 1,400 metres, were reached. Among other things they showed 
that the coalfields in the north and in the south of Limburg are the continuation of 
that of Westphalia, with which they are connected without interruption; that in the 
east of Nortk Brabant (de Peel) there is a coalfield extending over a large surface, not 
too deep to be worked with profit; that in the east of Gelderland large extents of Trias, 
namely shell-limestone and grey sandstone, are lying close to the surface, whereas 
rock-salt, potassium salt and coal are found deeper down, of which the potassium salt 
layer, however, does not seem fit to be worked; that in Holland the temperature only 
seems to rise slowly at great depth, so that at Winterswijk at a depth of 864 metres 
it is not more than 38° C. and in the north of Limburg and the east of North Brabant, 
at a depth of more than 1,000 metres, only 34° C. 

The improvement of rivers and canals continues. Work is unceasingly in progress 
on the Waal, to give it a depth of 3 metres. Negotiations have been in progress 
between the governments of the Netherlands and of Belgium about making the Maas 
in South Limburg navigable. A bill has also been under consideration to make the 
Maas from Venlo to Rotterdam navigable and to make a coal station at Venlo. If 
this bill is accepted, it would be possible to take the Limburg coal by rail to Venlo 
and thence by water to Rotterdam and further. 

An extraordinarily high temperature and drought were experienced in Holland in 
the summer of 1911, Shed at ‘the Meteorological Tn institute at De Bilt’ near Utrecht, the ther- 
mometer rose to ee F.; and an extraordinarily low temperature in the following winter, 
when on the 3rd of February the thermometer fell to ~4° F. 

Population.—At the census of December 31, roro the total population was 5,945,155 
(male 2,944,079; female 3,001,076), as compared with 5,104,137 in 1900. The figures 
for provinces were: North Brabant, 633,155; Gelderland, 647,567; South Holland, 
1,418,097; North Holland, 1,122,996; Zeeland, 234,191; Utrecht, 292,131; Friesland, 
362,293; Overyssel, 387,381; Groningen, 331,248; Drente, 176,043; Limburg, 340,053 
The population of the principal towns was as follows: Alkmaar, 21,261; Amersfoort, 
23,9433 Amsterdam, 573,983; Apeldoora, 36,507; Arnhem, 64,168; Breda, 27,445; Delft, 

1 See E. B. xiii, 587 et seg. 

7R. D. M. Verbeek, Drinking-water Supply of Amsterdam (The Hague, 1911), 
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34,388; Deventer, 28,005; Dordrecht, 46,862; Emmen, 28,802; Enschede, 34,992; Gouda, 
24,704; The Hague, 280,515; Groningen, 75,341; Haarlem, 69,594; den Helder, 27,358; 
Hengelo, 20,522; ’s Hertogenbosch, 35,214; Hilversum, 31,792; Leeuwarden, 37,014; 
Leiden, 59,114; Maastricht, 37,653; Nijmegen, 56,035; Rotterdam, 426,888; Schiedam, 
32,489; Tilburg, 51,600; Utrecht, 120,208; Viaardingen, 22,124; Vlissingen, 21,575; 
Zaandam, 24,965; Zwolle, 33,928. 

Communications —Naturally rivers and canals play an important in traffic; hence 
large sums are always being spent on construction, improvement and repair; in 1909 the 
expenditure amounted to 8 million guilders. The most important waterways for trans- 
marine traffic are the New Waterway, from Rotterdam to Hook of Holland, and the North 
Sea canal, from Amsterdam to Ymuiden. Work is constantly in progress to increase their 
depths, Whereas in 1911 the depth of the New Waterway was 9-9 3 metres at low tide and 
10 7-11 M. at high tide, the channel of the North Sea canal was widened to 50 M. and its 
depth brought to 10 5 M. Rotterdam, so favourably situated for the transit trade between 
England and Germany, appears to be better and better able to compete with its two great 
rivals Hamburg and Antwerp. The works for the improvement of the canal from Ghent 
to Terncuzen, which gave a depth of 8 75 M. and a breadth of 67 M. to this waterway, 
were completed in 1910, so that large sea-ships can now reach Ghent. In the province of 
North Brabant there was begun in 1910 the important Wilhelmina canal, connecting the 
South Williams canal north of Helmond with the Maas at Geertruidenberg. The makin; 
of new canals in the province of Groningen has also been continucd without interruption o! 
late years, as well as the extension and improvement of several harbours, especially that of 
Rotterdam. Here the new Waal harbour will extend over a surface of 310 hectares; but 
it will also require many millions before it is finished. The new harbour works at Delfzyl 
have only resulted in mal ing this place 2 modest rival of the town of Emden situated opposite. 

The number of railway lines has also increased. Besides some loca! lines such as Stads- 
kanaal-Zuidbroek-Delfzijl and Deventer-RaalteOmmen, the electric line Rotterdam-The 
Hague-Scheveningen must specially be mentioned, and also the railways through the 
Haarlemmermeer, which were opened in August 1912, namely (1) Amat ‘Hootddorp- 
Leiden, (2) Haarlem-Hoofddorp-Nieuwersluis, (3) Amsterdam-Nieuwkoop-Alfen; together 
they have a length of 110 kilometres. Steam is used here, although the original plan was to 
use electricity. The tine Eindhoven-Weerd is also nearly completed. _ 

Several new tramways were made, and several others, already existing, such as Flushing- 
Middelburg, Leiden-Katwijk, Leiden-Noordwijk and the town tram-lines of Arnhem, 
Leiden and Groniny have begun using electricity as motive power. Electric trains 
run between Amsterdam-Haarlem-Zandvoort (as well as Haarlem-Zandvoort). 

The total length of railways in Holland amounted in 1912 to more than 1950 miles, and 
that of tramways to more than 1380 miles. 7 

Agriculture.-The amount of arable land increases every year, especially in the east of 
the country, in consequence of the continued reclamation of high fen grounds, the draini: 
of pools and the cultivation of waste lands. The cultivation of high fen grounds as wel 
as of low fen grounds i extensive than it was formerly when peat was the 
generally, and almost exclusively, tised fuel, but still the yearly production of long lumps of 
peat (high fen) in Holland amounts to 1800 million pieces, worth 64 million guilders, and 
That of short Iumpe (ow fen} to 700 million pieces, worth 1} million guilders. The extent 
of waste lands is constantly decreasing, for in the years 1909, t910 and I911 respectively 
657, 7148 and 9314 hectares were cultivated, |The following were the figures (in hectares) 
for the distribution of the soil, socording to the use made of it, in 1911:—Arable land, 
872,171; pasture land, 1,213,073; garden land, 78,097; wood, 260,923; waste land, 533,807. 

In 1911 live stock numbered:—Horses, 327,377; oxen, ,2,026,943; sheep, 889,036; pigs, 














1,259,844. 
How important a part agriculture and cattle-breeding play in commerce may he gathered 
from the fact that from July 1911 until April s912 there were exported to ny §25 


million kilograms of potatoes, worth over 13 million guilders, and in 1911 to Belgium 87.5 
million kilograms. The production of beetroots amounted to over 2,000 million kilograms, 
that of beetroot sugar to 255 million kilograms. Of kitchen garden produce there was 
exported in 1911 to Cecrany: 183.4 million kilograms; the export of bulbs to different coun- 
tries was 17.3 million kilograms. Of oxen 109,042 head were exported; of beef and veal 
nearly 15 million kilograms, of which 84 million went to England; 13.5 million kilograms 
butter to Germany, 5.3 to England to Belgium; of cheese to those three countries 
respectively 13, 11.8 and 10.1 million idlogramss of condensed milk (1910) 30.3 million 
kilograms, 29-4 million being to England. ‘Another important article of export is fish, as 
in 1910 there were exported 645,427 tons (1,000 Klograms) of herring, 16.2 million kilograms 
fresh sea fish and 7 maillfon kilograms river fish. whole fleet of sea-fishing craft consists 
of 5.356 ships, the crews numbering 20,37 men. |The most important place for the trade 
in fresh fish is Ymuiden, where in 1911 nearly £460,000 worth of fish was brought in. 

The total imports were valued at £261,450,000, the exports at £204,560,000, in 1910. 
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The imports from England were valued at 500,000, and the e: to England at 
£41,600,000, while for Prussia the figures were about £57,200,000 and £104,000,000. 
Mining remains restricted to the south of Limburg, but there it extends over a larger 
surface every year. Stone, used for building, has for years no longer been obtained from the 
St. Pietersberg near Maastricht but is now found near Valkenberg, Libbe and other places 
in the Geul valley; 6 coal-mines are being worked, four of which are in private ands and 
two belong to the state; these six mines, lying in the neighbourhood of Kerkrade and Heerlen, 
in 1910 produced 1,292,289 tons (1,000 ms) of coal, worth 8.2 million guilders, and the 
number of men working in them was 7.238, of whom 5,574 were Dutchmen, In 1912 a bill 
was passed to enlarge the territory of the state mines by buying the so-called Maas-fields. 
‘The rich an of coal which by Seep borings have been found in the north of Limburg, 
the east of North Brabant, and east of Gelderland, are not being worked yet, 
neither are the salt-layers near Winterswijk, although the salt is very pure and thick. 
___ 50 far the working of coal-mines has not had any influence on industrial activity, and the 
Uttle iron ore that is found in Overyssel and Gelderland has not been smelted in’ Holland 
since 1885. Yet industrial activity in Holland has become livelier of late years; it manu- 
factures and sends abroad excava' machines, such as dredgers, suction dredgers, elevators, 








ete. The most important brancn of industry, however, is that of textiles, especially cotton. 
- nce.—The budget, in millions of guilders (12 guil. = £1), has shown the following 
igures;— 
Year. Exp. Rev. Year. Exp. Rev. 
19099... 197-4 = 191.3 YOU... 2G | 195.5, 
1910). ]) 2047 199.5, 1912 st.) |) 222. 202. 


The national debt in 1912 amounted to 1,105,000,000 guilders, on which 32,400,000 
guilders interest has to be paid. 

Defence.—As to the army, in 1911 a new bill (the Militia Bill) was passed, which brought 
the yearly contingent of the army militia from 17,500 up to 23,000, that of the navy militia 
from 600 up to 1000. In the same year a bill was awed for the raising of officers’ pay, after 
the government in tgro had had to take back a bill on this subject, which had caused the 
minister of war to resign. This was specially of importance, because in consequence of this 
the bill for the improvement of the defence of the coast was also postponed. This bill, 
which necessitated an expenditure of 46 million guilders ‘and provided amongst other things 
forj,the building of a fortress at Flushing, had attracted much notice abroad. In 1912 
the governnitnt presented 2 new bill, more restricted and consequently less expensive, for 
the defence of the coast, in which the fortress at Flushing is kept. a 

Educafon.—Mention must be made of the largely increased nurmber of private sectarian 
school of late years, since they ae largely subsidieed by the state. In 1912 the Rijksland- 
bouweschool (state agricultural college) was removed from Wageningen to Groningen and 
an Indian agricultural school was founded at Deventer. The college for higher education 
in agriculture, horticulture and forestry remains at Wageningen, The University of 
Groningen, totally destroyed by fire on the goth ‘of August 1906, was rebult in a more modern. 
style, and the number of laboratories and other scientific institutions, which was already 
large before, was further increased. At The Hague there was founded an Academy for the 
Government of the Dutch Indies (1909), for the higher education of officials there. 

Dutch Colonies.—The Dutch colonies in the Malay Archipelago have now a population 
of 38,000,000, of whom 80,000 are Europeans, 570,000 Chinese, 30,000 Arabs, and 23,000 
other immigrant Asiatics, The population of Java alune is 30,100,000, 65,000 being Eu- 
ropeans, 300,000 Chinese, 19,000 Arabs, and 2,800 other immigrant Asiatics, Of late years 
Dutch authority has been extended over many regions where hitherto it had only existed in 
name or not at all, such as the interior of Celebes, Flores, Soemba, Soembawa, Timor, Ceram, 
etc. The interior of Sumatra has also been subjected entirely and a new residence (Djambi) 
formed there, while the sultan of Riouw has been dethroned. Of special dtepareerce is the 
increased knowledge gained of Central Celebes and South New Guinea, ‘where the Snow 
Mountains were reached and snow summits were discovered of more than 16,700 ft., suck 
as the Carstenz, Juliana and Wilhelmina summits. This was accomplished in 1909 by an 
expedition under Mr. H. A. Lorentz, who already in 1907 had pushed his way from the 
East-bay, along the North river to the Hellwig mountains, a promontory of the Snow Moun- 
tains. In order to determine the boundary between Dutch and German New Guinea a 
Reet combined eapedition was at work in 1910 in the basin of the Empress Augusta river. 

jew Guinea was visited not only by Dutch tra , civil service men and officers, but 
also by foreigners, such as the Englishman Pratt, the Swiss Hirschi, and the Dane Mikkel- 
een. Especially remarkable was the discovery in South New Guinea of pygmies, and also 
ol trike tile ate itp cit Nee ee, as che ae of areted at anderen er chen. 
Another Dutch scientific expedition left He in August 1912 for South New Guinea to 
continue the work begun by the Lorentz expedition. Conducted by Captain A. Franseen 
‘Herderachee it will examine the Central Mountains above a height of 2,300 meters (7,666 ft.), 
the part that was not examined by the ing expedition. Other important explorations 
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were those of Nieuwenkamp in Bali (1906), of Hirschi in Central Borneo (1907), of Moszkow- 
ski in Central Sumatra (1907), of Etbert in the Small Sunda Islands (1908), of Wanner in 
the Moluccas (1909), of Abendanon in Celebes (1909 and 1910), of Kleiweg de Zwaan in the 
isle of Nias (1910), of Molengraaff in Timor (1910), of Heim and of Rouffaer (1910) in the 
Small Sunda Islands, of Deninger, Tauern jemann (1910 and 1912) in the Moluccas, 
especially in the isle of Buru. 

The Dutch West Indies consist of the two governments of Surinam and of Curacao, In 
1911 the population of these two together amounted to 147,564, not counting the Indians 
and the negroes of Surinam, together perhaps some 10,000. ¢ detailed figures were: 
Surinam, 92,142; Curacao, 32,585; Aruba, 9,357; Bonaire, 6,383; St. Martin (Dutch), 3,385; 
St. Eustatius, 1,325; Saba, 2,387. 

late years our knowledge of Surinam has been greatly increased by a series of scientific 
expeditions, organised by the Dutch Geographical Society, which have traced all the larger 
rivers to their sources and drawn maps of them. The government has published a large new 
map of Curacao, while those of Aruba and Bonaire will follow soon, ‘There has also appeared 
a map of Curacao's capital Willemstad; and a beginning has been made to improve its 
harbour, in connection with the approaching completion of the Panama Canal. 

Political History—The cabinet formed in 1905 by Theodoor Herman de Meester 
(b. 1851) had to resign in 1907 on account of the rejection of the war budget by the 
Second Chamber. In its place came a cabinet of moderate anti-revolutionaries and 
Roman Catholics under the leadership of Theodorus Heemskerk (b. 1852). The task 
assigned to this cabinet was to settle the quarrel with Venezuela, which had opposed 
the economic development of the colony of Curacao as much as possible, and finally 
forbade the Dutch consul-general the country. When lengthy negotiations with 
Pres. Castro of Venezuela remained fruitless, the Dutch government sent some men- 
of-war to the West Indies. In the beginning of November 1908 a naval demonstration 
‘was made and two Venezuelan ships were taken by Dutch war-vessels, The stagnation 
of trade and the internal difficulties in the republic, which caused the fall of Castro, led 
in December to the reopening of negotigtions with Pres. Gomez. He sent the minister 
of foreign affairs, Paul, to Europe to carry on the negotiations, and revoked the meas- 
ures directed against Curacao. Up to the end of 1912, however, the differences between 
Venezuela and Holland had not been settled, 

The elections of June 1907 assured a majority of 60 to the Heemskerk cabinet, 
Meanwhile it appeared that the opinion of this majority about different political 
questions was not so undivided that they could set to work energetically on social 
reform, There was a change in the cabinet, when towards the end of 1909 the minister 
for the colonies, A. W. F. Idenburg (b. 1861), was made governor general of the Dutch 
East Indies. He was succeeded by the anti-revolutionary Jan Hendrik de Waal 
Malefijt (b. 1852). In June 1909 the accusation brought against the ex-premier 
Dr, Abrabam Kuyper (b. 1837), that during his ministership he had conferred orders 
of knighthood in a way that was not quite correct, caused a great stir in the country, 
and a council of honour was appointed, which acquitted Dr. Kuyper. A bill which 
caused great difficulties was that for the regulation of the bakers’ trade and the pro- 
hibition of night labonrin it. Discussion was repeatedly postponed, and when at 
last it was taken up, the measure was rejected in June 1913, a new bill being subsequently 
undertaken. Another bill, for the regulation of the defence of the coast, presented 
in 1910, met with still greater opposition, not only from military experts but from the 
public. It would require an expenditure of 46 million guilders, and many people 
doubted both its necessity and its practical efficiency. The bill attracted considerable 
attention in France, England and Belgium. In particular, the proposed fortress at 
Flushing, in regard to which pressure was believed to have been applied from Germany 
(a supposition strengthened by not very clear communications from the former am- 
bassador in Sweden, van Heekeren, concerning intimations irom the German Emperor 
as to Holland's means of defence), was persistently opposed. Meanwhile the naval 
minister of the De Meester cabinet, W. J. Cohen Stuart (b. 1857), had introduced a 
naval defence bill, which entailed an expenditure of 80 million guilders. Before it 
came into the chambers the war minister, Wouter Cool {b. 1848}, had to resign, on 
another bill for the raising of officers’ pay, in which a regulation of pensions was not 
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included. His successor was the Dutch-Indian, Major H. Colijn (b. 1869), who had 
only been a member of the Second Chamber for a short time. A revised Jabour bill 
of considerable importance was passed in 1911; it protects the labour of young persons 
from 13 to 17 years ald and of women. There was also passed a stone-cutters’ bill, 
for the protection of men working in that trade. 

Political interest during the first half of 1911 centred in the reform of the suffrage. 
The Social-democratic Labour party, together with the Liberal-democratic league, or- 
ganised a petition for extending the franchise, which was signed by 317,522 persons, 
115,000 of whom were women. On September 19, the day of the opening 
of the States-General, a procession of 20,000 men and women took it to the minister 
for home affairs. During this year the militia bill already mentioned was also intro- 
duced into the chambers, and after prolonged discussion it was passed, as was also the 
bill for raising officers’ pay. In rgr2 a bird bill was passed which made it possible 
for Holland to join the convention of Paris, and also a bill (Bouwwet) which allowed 
important subsidies for the building of private sectarian schools, On May 7 
the naval minister, Jan Wentholt (b. 1851), left the cabinet, his bill for the building 
of an ironclad of 7,000 tons for the defence of the Dutch Indies having been rejected; 
and the naval department and the war department were temporarily combined in one 
office. A new copyright bill was passed in 1912, as a consequence of Holland’s joining 
the convention of Bern. 

.—During 1911 two eminent Dutchmen died, Joser Urea (b. 182g: 
Aug. 12), the painter (see - B. xiv, 885), and J. H. Van't Horr (b. 1852; d, Marc! 1, 
the physicist (see E. B. xxvii, 896). The deaths may also be mentioned, during pe of 
Preter CoaNeLrus “Tomas 8 ‘Sinmcair, the entomologist (b. 183¢ S43 d. March 29); J. C. pe 
Marez Orjens, Minister of Waterways and Railways (b. 1899; Aug. 3); and i dnesaea 
Pi i Sroineany, jurist and vice-president of 

‘Bibleograp ph. . van Baren, aringh's bodem pan Nederland ‘Gnd ed., Amsterdam, 1908 
ff); A. vi Beel man, Het Dajk-en Waterschapsre oh in Nederland voor 7085 (2 volumes, The 
Hague, 1909); Stubs Stubmann, Holland und sesn iiterland (Jena, 1901); ee lenne, Die Entwick- 
fun der der sur Natson (Halle A. S., 1902); Oudemans, Onze Flora (Zutphen, 1900); 

. Diferee, De Geschedems van den Nederlandschen Handel (3 parts, Amsterdam, 190; oT 
9 108), and Studven over de geschiedenss van den Nederlandschen Handel (Amsterdam, 190! Di 
Pf. ‘Blok, Geschasdeess van het Noseriandsche roe vk (8 volumes, Groningen, 1892-1908, 2nd 
edition since 1912); H. Smissaert, Nederlas den aanvang der twintigste eeuw yden, 
y9t1), Joarer dg der Reaksopsporing sass Def fen (6 volumes, Amsterdam, 1906~1912), 
Tiydschroft tan het Kon. Ned. Aari obschap, Verhandelsngen van het Geo- 
logssch hmbowuieundeg rrctichep or, je er en Kolonten, statistics about piculture, 
cattle-breeding, horticulture,  fahery, trade, etc., published ‘by overnment; Blink, 
Nederlandsch Oost en West-Indie (2 volumes, Leiden, 05-1907), D. van Hinloopen Lab- 
berton, Geulusireerd Handbock van Insulinde (Amnsierdasn, 1910); H. Colijn, Nederlands 
Inde (2 volumes, Amsterdam, 1911-1912). (H. ZONDERVAN,) 
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Population—According 1o the provisional results of the census of June 10, tox1, 
the total resident or “legal ” population of Italy was 35,950,077, and the actual popu- 
lation 34,686,683. The increase in the actual population since 1901 was therefore 
2,211,430, or 6.6 percent. The compartments showing the highest rate of increase are 
Liguria (10.7 per cent), Lombardy (11.4) and Venetia (12.1), the provinces showing the 
highest rate being Milan (19.2), Treviso (18.6), and Naples (17.1). The only com- 
partments showing a decrease are Abruzzi and Molise (0.9) and Basilicata (3.5), but three 
provinces in Campania show a slight loss, owing to emigration, while Messina (which 
suffered from the earthquake of December 1908) has a decrease of 5.1 per cent, 

The actual communal populations of towns over 100,000, with the increase or decrease 
per cent since 1901, were as follows: Naples, 723,208 (+27 4); Milan, 99,200 (+20 8); 

ome, 55 634 (+15 9); Turia, 4 733 (+265); Palermo, 341.656 (+10 0); Genoa, 
272. 077 (+15 4); Florence, 232,860 9 0); Catania 211,699 (+40 4); Bologna, 172,639 
+13 1)5 Venice, 10,727 (+5 7); Messina, ina, 126.372 (-15 33 Leghorn, 105,322 ( ce oy 
is 103,522 (+32 5). Foggia, 76.5; an increase of 42 6 per cent.” The rate of 
Anereage in the towns is thus consideral onsidectiy weer than in the country as a. ‘sole 
4See EB, B. xv, 1 ef seg. 
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The marnage rate has risen slightly of Inte years, having been about 7 7 per 1000 since 
1905, with a sharp rise to 8 31 1908 The birth rate has varied from 3 4 to 334, dunng 
the period, averaging about 32 4, the ilegitrmate births were 4 9 per cent for the whole king- 
dom in 1909 The death rate has varied from 219 to 196 (1910) with the exception of 
1908, when the earthquake in Calabna added 77,283 deaths to the total and brought the 
rate up to 226 The total number of emigrants in 1910 was 651,475 (including 242,381 to 
other parts of Europe, 10,209 to Canada, 262,554 to USA, 19,331 to Brazil, 104,728 to 
Argentina) The total number of Itahans living outside Italy 1s calculated to be §,502,730, 

‘Public Health has improved matenally of years The deaths from malaria and 
pellagra have decreased respectively from 4.871 and 2.024 1n 1906 to 44533 and 1,420 in 1909 

in the other hand, tuberculous illnesses show a slight increase (56,310 to 57,382) In 1910 
and 1911 there were outbreaks of cholera, the mayonty of cases occurring at the seaport 
towns and in the south. The latter was the more severe, and there were 15,603 cases, 
resulting in §,960 deaths There was no recurrence in 1912 | The precautionary measures 
+n some of the more remote villages caused rioting among the sgnorant classes 

The physical condition of the nation seems to have improved considerably in the last 
few years, and the generations now growing sto manhood show an encouraging progress 
from the conditions emphasized by Nathan in 1906 The physique and morale of the troops 
gent to Tripoli were excellent, and the change from ten or twelve years ago 1s quite marked 
This 1s no doubt mainly dae to the years of prosperity which Italy has been enjoying Sport 
and games (especially lawn tennis) are Spreading to some extent, bicycling is largely indulged 
in (though iittle by women in Rome and the south), and football and rowing are becoming 
popular, while winter sports are beginning to find favour, and are even carned on in the 
Abruzzi’ There are, too, a few golf courses (Rome, Florence, Palermo, Varese, ete ) 

‘Agriculture —The production of grain and maize, allowing for the temporary decreases 
caused by bad harvests shows httle varration (an 1912 the south of Italy and the islands 
suffered from drought, but the total dechne on the average of the last three years was only 
350 000 tons), but the wine and oil crops oscillate much more violently The vintage of 
1909 reached nearly 62 milton hectolitres, while that of 1910 fell to under 30 million, and 
that of 1911 was about 42 million The area under the vine has increased to over 11 million 
acres (4,477,200 hectares) The production of olive oil was only 632,000 hectolitres 1n 1908, 
2,559 200 1n 1909, 1,384,580 in 1910, and about 1,930,000 in 1911 

‘he estimated production of ogrums (oranges, lemons, etc ) for 1911 was about 635,000 
tons, and of chestnuts a little more, the former figure being considerably below the average 
of the previous two years A compulsory association among the exporters of citrate of lime 
from Sicily was founded in 1908 to regulate prxes, but its working has not altogether given 
satisfaction The production of silk cocoons has also diminished considerably, ang 431900 
tons for 1910 and 38 600 for 191, according to government figures, those of the Silk Associa~ 
tion are somewhat higher ‘he 1912 crop was 15 cent above that of 1911, but 8 per 
cent below the average of the preceding five years hemp and flax crops were both low 
in 191f (67,350 and 2,757 tons) The juction of sugar-bect was 1,440,000 tons 

The total value of the whole agncultural juction of Italy in 1910, including forests, 
was estimated at nearly 28 million sterling In the district of the Emiha cooperative pro- 
duction 18 much in vogue 

An International Institute of ulture, founded on the initatrve of the King of Italy 
on the suggestion of Mr David Lubm, was inaugurated in Rome in May 1908, for the 
collection and publication of stattstics and information Forty-two countnes are repre- 
sented, and the staff 1s saternational 

Reafforestation —The tndiscriminate devastation of her forests in the 19th century has 
done great harm to Italy, and a vigorous campaign in favour of reafforestation is being 
made by the Tounng Club Itahano” It 1s pointed out that, apart from the actual loss 
of rainfall and of woodland, there is the adinculty of regulating the torrents which descend 
from the bare hills, and bring with them stones and soil, to the ruin of the fertile land beneath 
The hulls themselves too become denuded and even disintegrated, and whole villages may 
be destroyed There is also the loss of water supply Harm has sometumes been done by 
the attempt to introduce cultrvation upon es , where trees were necessary to hold 
the soil together See I Bosco, sf Pascolo, 1 Monte ‘Milan, 1911), Zt Bosco Conto u Torrente 
(Milan 1912) Many of the largest subscribers to the Propaganda are the electric powcr 
companies, who fully understand the importance of well regulated water pupplies In igio 
about 6 000 acres were reafforested, about half of the area being in Besiltcata 

“Mining —The number of mines decreased from 1580 in 1902 to 1044 in 1910, with an 
output valued at {3,210,000 The tonnage of tron has mcreased very largely, having been 
551,000 in 1910, but the output of copper has decreased (to 68,000 tons) ac increased, 
but lead diminished this industry, however, is now in a flourshing condition in Sardinia 
‘Lhe output of antimony has decreased considerably, but that of mercury 1a nearly doubled 
{from 44,000 to 87 000 tons) Among the minerals of which the output recently grown 
are ifon pyntes (165,000 tons 1m 1910), anthracite and hgaite (562,000), salt ($00,000), 
asphaltic and brcuminous rock (162,000), and graphite (12,500) | Sulphur ore has decreased 
from 3,580,000 in 1902 to 2,815,000 tons in 1910. A compulsory coalition of all the sulphur 
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interests un Sicily was made by the law of August 1,1906 The output of stone from quatries, 
the number of which has been on the icrease, had in 1910 a value of over £2,000,000 

Fisherses —The number of boats has ‘nsen—from 23,908 in 1902 to 26,676 1n 1909, 
manned by 111,272 persons, the value of the catch being nearly £900,000, according to 
figures which are believed to be below the truth The great rise in the price of fish, as of food of 
all kinds, 1s noticeable The sponge fishery, 10 the water of Lampedusa, produced 31 tons 
of sponges, and the coral fishery only so tone (138 tons in 1908, but the figure vares greatly), 
and only 515 men were emplo: The tunny fisheries have also had varying fortune 
(3,800 1m 1908 and 5,700 tons in 1909) 

Manufactures —Industrial progress has been strongly marked, despite the fact that 
certain manufactures are still so highly taxed as to render their development difficult, jam- 
making and the distilling of spit from surplus wine being cases mn pont Considerable 
Progress 18 visible in almost all the metallurgical industries The production of pig iron 
increased from 135,000 tons in 1906 to 353,000 1n 1910, wrought iron from 237,000 to 311,000, 
steel from 333,000 to 670,000 " Importation of ores and metals continues to increase also 
(with fluctuations owing to strikes, etc } owing to the large increase an consumption in Italy 
(See Report on Trade of the Consular District of Man for 1911, No 4988) 

The total quantity of electrical machmery required in 19to was about 16,000 tons, of 
which Tealy luced more than half There 1s a rapid extension of the application of water 
power to lighting The production of raw silk shows a considerable decrease {from 6,047 
tons in T90e to 4,891 tons in 1910), and the cotton industry suffered greatly from the war 
with Turkey, which in 1910 had taken over 10,000 tons of textiles from Italy, though other 
causes also contributed to the crisis The value of the chemical output has nsen enormously, 
from £4 093,000 1n 1906 to £6,001,000 10 910 ‘The production of beet sugar has risen 
to 173,184 tons, together with 62,700 tons ips and molasses The output of alcohol 
8 shgatt above that of 1906, but 19 ‘much Below the average Brewing has increased 
greatly, from 359,921 hectohitres in 1906-7 to 598,315 in 1910-11 

jour Conditions, ec —The condition of the working classes has greatly improved 
Wages have risen, though owing to the general rise of food prices and rents also there 1s some 
difficulty in making them go as far as before, especially as there has been no reduction of 
taxation on the pnme necessaries of life The number of stnkes varied irregularly between 
1904 and 1910, from 628, involving 110,832 workmen, in 1905, to 1891, volving 327,113 
workmen in 1907, while sn 1910 there were 1021, volving 172,969 workmen These figures. 
are far above those for 1871-1900 
‘here hag been a great and continuous nse in the deposits in the various savings banks, 
credit banks, etc , showmg a continuance of hard work and thrift In 1901 the total of the 
deposits showed an average of £3 4s od per head, at the end of rgzo st was over 2143 mill- 
ions sterling, an average of nearly {6 3s0d per head In September 1911 the amount in 
the post ofhce savings banks had nsen to nearly fa mulltons (and tt has msen another 13 
milhons in the succeeding 12 months) while at the end of June 1911 the amount_in the 
ordinary savings banks was over 98 millions, representing a rise of two millions since Decem- 
ber 31, 1910 At the end of 1910 there were 5 064 co tive societies, and of these 
statistics are available for 4,222 these had 817,529 members and a capital of nearly 44 
mithons. The Cassa deposits e Preststt, which was founded as early as 1863, has had its 
functions considerably enlarged by various laws between 1896 and 1911 It 18 a central 
State chest for voluntary deposits or those ordered by law, which are invested in State 
bonds or guaranteed bonds or in loans to provinces and communes Its principal receipts 
are from the post office savings banks, but t also manages the revenues of certain benevolent 
and provident institutions, such as the national sickness and old age pension fund, etc 
The total funds with which it had to deal in 1910 amounted to nearly 9} mullions 
sterling, of which searly 6 milhons came from the Post Office savings banks 

Tasurance —The law of Apnl 4, 1912, constituted a State monopoly of life insurance, 
and a national institution for carrying 1t on, which 1s obliged to invest its capital in State 
bonds or bonds guaranteed by the State It will place a large amount of capital at the 
immediate service of the State, which will prevent the necessity of immediate taxation to 
meet increased expenditure In 1910, 358.325 workmen were subscribers to the national 
pension fund (Cassa Nazionale ds P ), the number having risen very rapidly since 
the foundation of the fund, which 1s an entity independent of the State, though under the 
supervision of the Muustry of Agnculture, Industry and Commerce 

Commerce —in 1910 {excluding precious metals and goods in transit) the mports 
amounted to £129,839 039, and the exports £83,199,095, showing an increase respectively 
of about Ape, ceot and 114 per cent over the Decking year (See Report on Foretgn 
Trade of Italy for 1910 Annual Serres No 4836) The increase in the value of imports 1s 
due mainly to the higher price of raw cotton (imported mainly from the United States and 
Brush Incha), and to a larger importation of cereals (from Rueua and Rumana), and of 
indsarubber (from Brazl) As bb ange exports, an imcrease of about {3 000,000 under the 
head of spintg, wines and oils and of over £1,400,000 in cotton goods, has taken place, but 
this was \due to forced sales of accumulated stocks at a loss, owing to the higher price 
of the raw Merial. With the exception of the silk trade, which has a decrease of £1,300- 
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000 in exports there was a rapid recovery from the world-wide depression of 1908, and 
most ti Participated in the general increase Motor cars, however, showed a slight 
decrease, owing to the growth of competition in Germany, Belgium and Switzerland Great 
Bntam purchased no less than 813 out of 2,130 cars exported On the other hand there 
has been a large increase both in the smportation and the exportation of indiarubber tires 

Imports of live cattle in 1910 reached a very high figure (about 170,000 head), while 
the exportation dropped to 5,000 head, half the amount of the previous year, owing to the 
prevalence of foot and mouth disease but there was an even greater ian in value (over 
£800,000) in the smportation of salt and preserved fish, and in preserved meat, cheese, fats, 
etc The importation of frozen meat has not hitherto been as successful as expected 

From January 1st to September 30, 1912, the imports were valued at {103,535,000 and 
the exports at {67,607,000 being increases of {2,385,000 and {4,685,000 respectively over 
the corresponding period of 1911 It was calculated that between 1898 and 910 Italian 
imports had risen 143 per cent, and her eaports 124 per cent—increases which surpass thase 
of all other countries, except the exportation figures of the United States 

As regards trade with the United Kingdom, which is second to Germany on the list of 
smports, imports fell by about £573,000, to just over 19 mullions, the decrease sn coat alone 
amounting to nearly {800,000 owing to the fall in price, and increased importation from 
Germany Dunng the war with Turkey, however, 11 milkon tons, valued at about £12,- 
00,000, were imported in the year 1911-12 Power to the amount of nearly 2,000,000 
hp is now derived from hydro-electric plant, and Italian electrical engineers have under. 
taken a number of bold schemes of long distance transmission Machinery therefore showed. 
a heavy decline ( {1,286,654 as against £1,851,690 in 1909 as in the case of all other countries 
exporting it to Italy), but scientific instruments, copper, brass and bronze wares and tools, 
al showed large increases Eaports to the United Kingdom, which is now filth among 
Italy's customers, have increased rapidly (£8,416,000 n 1910) The ancrease i» mainly 
in silk tissues, eggs, fruit and preserves, raw hemp, and oltve oil 

Sheppong —In 1910 the number of ships that entered and cleared Italian ports was 312,- 
689, with a tonnage of 102,390,908 The Italan mercantile marine included at the end 
of 1909, 680 steamers, with a tonnage of about 630,000, and 4,723 sailing ships, with a 
tonnage of about igornne Of the steamers 49 were over 3,000 tons (more than double 
the figure for 1906) The Navigazione Generale Itahana now undertakes only Trans- 
atlantic services, the subsidized services in the Mediterranean having been taken up by 
new Societa Nazionale da Servizi Marittim:. 

Ports The trade of Genoa amounted to just over 6 million tons of imports (oncluding 
over 3 million tons of coal), and just under a million tons of exports in 1910, while the t¢ 
of shipping entered was 5,970, with a tonnage of 7.475i583; of which 139 were tn ballast, 
and of that cleared , with a tonnage of 7,485,717, of which no less than 2,257 (mostly 
colliers) were in 170000 passengers were landed, and nearly 190,000 embarke 
Of the total shipping 37 per cent were foreign ships _ From the figures available there has 
been a slight decrease in 1931 The increase 1s therefore not rapid, as 1n some other ports, 
owing to the dificulty of expansion and of providing increased rasiway facilities, though 
Gunny the eaght years 1o0s-1915 Pujbooson have beee mca? a anileny sxiproyeniects By: 
the Harbour Board. The new Vitiono Limanucle dock should be ready by 1915 A new 
trade has been established between the Raver Plate and Italy in live cattle and frozen meat 
The harbour works and railway communications of Mcssina were not sertously damaged by 
the earthquake of Decembcr 28, 1908 The population was 167,824 on December 31, 1907, 
and was estimated at 60,000 in 1909, by the census of 1911 «t had already recovered to 126, 
172 Messina, owing to precautionary measures, was not affected by the cholera outbreake 
of 1910 and 1911 xtenaive villages of temporary structures of timber, corrugated tron, 
and concrete have sprung up The port of Messina has naturally not yet recovered from 
the effects of the earthquake, but there has been a steady increase in trade ever since Owing 
to the increase in the Transatlantic passenger service, Naples in 1910 obtained the first 
place among Itahan ports for the number and tonnage of ships entered G44 of 7,542,076 
tons—a mise of nearly 3 millon tons since 1906), and cleared (7,330 of 7,513,596 tons) 
Dunng the war with ‘paekey, Naples became the principal shipping. port for Tripoli Con- 
siderable further expenditure on the harbour has been authorized, and new cranes, etc , 
are being added In 1910 Palermo was third among Italian ports as a passenger harbour 
The Palermo ship-building yard 1s of considerable importance New ironworks have also 
been erected In 1910 Venice stood third among Itahan ports for mercantile trade and 
fourth im passenger traffic New cotton docks have been erected here, and a patent fuel 
and other factones Taranto 1s mainly a naval harbour, but in 1909 was adopted as a port 
of call by the Onent Line for the outward Australian mail 

Finance —The war with Turkey interfered very little with the natronal life and prosper- 
ity Foreign capital was not deterred by it, for 1n the first six months of 1912, which was a 
penod of war, just over {5,000,000 of new capital were paid up, while in the corresponding 
pend of 1911, which was a penod of peace, only a little over £3,000,000 were paid up 

good impression was no doubt produced by the fact that 1t was not necessary to have 
fecouree to a loan to meet the expenses of the war’ ‘The actual amounts placed at the 
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disposal of the Ministries of War and Marine respectively by the Minister of Finance dur- 
ing the campaign were 15,449,000 and £2,880,000, but about £4,000,000 of this expenditure 
was devoted te the replenishment and accumulation of stores and for repairs in dockyards: 
so that the cost was just under 1,000,000 lire { £40,000) per diem. On the other hand, there 
remain to be paid (a) the annual contribution of at £80,000 representing the loss to 
the Ottoman treasury of the revenue from Tripoli (by Article X of the treaty of Lausanne 
Turkey may ask for this to be capitalized at 4%, thus converting it into a single payment 
of 4,000,000), (b) the cost of disbandment and repatriation of the greater part of the troops 
in Libya. ‘cost of the war was met by the creation of five year 4% Exchequer bonds 
for over £16,800,000, whereas the floating debt outstanding on June 30, 1911, was about 
£4.320,000. ‘During ‘the war Italian consols, paying only 3} per cent (since January 1, 
i912) fell from 104 to 94 (on October 31, 1912, they had recovered to 98 on the Rome 
bourse, though only quoted at 94-96 in London), and the exchange on London has hardly 
been higher than 25.60 lire. 

During the year from October 1, 1911, to September 30, 1912 (which almost exactly 
covers the duration of the war) the total receipts of the Italian exchequer amounted to 

125,640,000, and the expenditure to {£117,040,000, showing increases respectively of 

"3,280,000 and {4,280,000 over the preceding 12 months The improvement in the yield 
of taxation was greater than the average advance during the preceding five years. The 

incipal direct and indirect taxes (exclusive of the import duty on grain) and the Post 
Binee revenne yielded £79,800,000 (as against £78,640,000 for 1911): the gross receipts of 
the railways, ia the year ending June 30, 1911, were £19,920,000 {16,240,000 in 1906-7), 
while the improvement between October 1, 1911, and September 10, 1912, as against the 
corresponding 114 months of 1910-11, amounted to £1,480,000. Of this increase £320,000 
wee de 0 the sdditional charges for the benefit of the sufferers by the Sicilian earthquake 
of December 1908, so that the net advance was still £240,000 in excess of the average growth 
between the years 1906-7 and 1910-11. = aan 

‘The service of debt still represents a large proportion of Italian expenditure, in spite of 
the reduction of the interest to at per cent on Consols. In 1910 the total amount of debt 
was £523,116,074 (exclusive of State bonds held by or to be repaid to the State), and the 
amount paid in interest £20,169,871, of which only about 12 per cent was paid abroad, the 
rest being held by home investors. 

The cost of the earthquake of December 28, 1908, to the State was covered in four 
years by the surplus in the budgets and by additional taxes of 2 per cent on business, of 5c 
or oc on railyay tickets, etc. Beyond this, however, there were of course large subscrip- 
tions raised. ‘These were in the main paid in to an autonomous Central Committee, which 
has never published detailed accounts. Besides this, various Italian organisations and 
fareign countries raised funds which they administered independently though in consutta- 
tion with the Italian authorities: thus the last half of the British Mansion House Fund 
(which amounted to about £140,000 in all) was administered by the British Embassy. 

s, ec.—On November 1, 1912, a new arrangement of the administration of 
the State Railways came into existence; the branches into which it is divided are: traffic, 
focomotives, rolling stock, works Gepartment (combining the functions of the engineer and 
superintendent of the line), health department, solicitors’ department, accountants’ depart- 
ment. No new lines of any importance have becen opened since 1908, except a line from 
Bassano to the Austrian frontier, providing a new route to Trent; but a certain amount of 
doubling of existing lines has been done, and the construction of complementary lines in 
Sicily has been begun, The capital value of the railways on June 30, 1911, was estimated 
approximately to £259,500,000, and the profits were calculated at nearly six millions, or 
2 31 per cent on the capital; but this included (a) the actual profit paid over to the treasury 
—about {£1,520,000, (b) the taxes on tickets, on the wages of the personnel, etc., (c) the 
interest and extinction of some paid by the treasury to the companies which worked the 
railways until 1 bout £2,300,000. 

The State Railways have considerably improved in every way. A direct electric line 
from Rome to Naples (about 120m.) is in course of construction, Electric power has been 
extended to the line between Genoa and Busalla, and will be applied to the line from Savona 
to S, Giuseppe di Cario, in the line to Turin. Besides the ferry boats crossing the Straits 
of Messina, the State Railways now work fast ships from Naples to Palermo and Civita- 
vecchia to Golfo Aranci in Sardinia. 

The length of steam and electric tramways (including city tramways) has increased fairly 
rapidly; at the end of 1911 it was 3,018 m. Motor omnibus services on the highroads carry- 
ing mails and passengers are increasing very rapidly in numbers, covering nearly 2,000 m. 
of roads. They receive a subvention from the goverament and from communes. 

Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones.—The number of post offices (including over 700 collect- 
ing officers) was 10,238 in 1910. The number of State telegraph offices has risen to 5,033, 


! This period does not correspond with the Italian financial year (July rst to June 30th), 
nor the with that of the ordinary financial returns (above), It is probable that 
some of war receipts and expenditure are reckoned on both sides of the account. 
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while the number of station offices is 1930, as in 1904. The parcel post and money order 
services are increasing rapidly (17 million parcels were sent, and 80 million pounds worth 
of orders paid in 1909-10), and the value of the foreign orders paid in Italy has gone up 
to over 94 millions, of which over 44 millions came from! the &sa. (nearly double the 
whole total of the foreign money orders paid in Italy in 19012), while the orders of the Banco 
di Napoli sent home by emigrants amounted to nearly half a million more. 

‘he length of the telegraph lines has been considerably increased, and on December 1, 
1910, the internal telegraph tariff was reduced to 60c. for the firat 10 words. In 1 10 
there were 219 urban telephone systems and 426 interurban lines. The number of trunk 
and international calls has increased by over 50 per cent since 1907-8. 

Government.—The number of senators has been considerably increased during the present 
(the agrd) parliament of the Italian kingdom. From March 2g, 1909, to, December 31, 
1911, 103 were nominated, and 68 died, making, with the 335 alfeady ia office, a total of 
370, As to the Chamber, the number of deputies (508) remains the same, but the number 
of electors on the list of 1911 was 3,227,183, or 9 per cent of the total population, as against 
Lig in 1904. The percentage of voters jn the election of 1909 was 65.3 (62.7 in 1904). A 

ill for almost .niversal male suffrage, however, was passed in the spring of 1912. ‘ho: 
who:have served in the army and navy at once become voters; while those who have reached 
the age of thirty years, even if illiterate, are’added to the existing electorate. Women’s 
suffrage has not yet come into practical politics; and the Court of Appeal has ratified the 
cancellation of the name of Signorina Labriola from the list of Counsel in Rome. 

Crime.—The total number of prisoners is on the decrease, and at the end of 1909 there 
were only 52,155, of whom 4,323 were women, with a diminution in all the various classes 
of criminals. is, however, a slight increase in the number of offcnces, due in part to 
a continuance of the rise in the number of contravenzioni, and the figure per 100,000 was 
still 21439 in 1908, which is only a little under the average of the quinqueanium. It is said 
{but this remains to be seen) that the deathblow to the Camorra was struck by the Cuocolo 
murder trial, which, in order to remove it from the atmosphere of Naples, in which it would 
have been hard to obtain a verdict, took place at Viterbo, near Rome, ‘and ended after about 
17 months on July 8, 1912, in severe sentences on all the accused, over 30 in number, who 
were supposed to be its leader and chief officials, 

Army.—The strength of the army in 1909 showed a considerable increase on previous 
figures. Of 498,082 who were liable, 108,794 were physically unfit, 127,528 were put back 
for re-examination at the next levy (mostly after lical inspection), 48,865 failed to appear, 
and 212,895 were enrolled for service. these 151, 839 were assigned to the active army, 

4,079 to the second category (for short training), and only 26,977 to the third category 
Rervtorial militia), The former term of service for the active army was 4. years inthe 
infantry and § in the cavalry; but it is now 18 months, except for those who dg not become 
efficient, who serve 6 months more. Those who pay £48 and pass an examination serve one 
year only. ‘They then have one month per annum for another 6 years, The peace establish- 
ment (including carabinieri) is nearly 14,000 officers and 255,000 men, 

‘Navy.—The Italian navy possessed at the end of 1912 four battleships of the Dreadnought 
type, built in Italian yards, one of about 19,000 tons with twelve 12-inch guns in four centre- 
fine triple turrets, and twenty 5.5-inch guns; while the other three are of 21,500 tons and 
will have thirteen 12-inch guns, nine in triple and four in twin superposed turrets. The 
two ships laid down in 1912 wilt have twelve 13.5-inch guns in four turrets. Next come the 
ships of the Vittorio Emanuele class. 

‘The warships available at the beginning of 1912 were as follows: battleships, 18 (9 
are somewhat antiquated); armoured cruisers, tet class 15 (each about 7,000 tons), 2nd 
class 10, 3rd class 11; torpedo vessels, 5; destroyer, 23; torpedo boats, 82; sul rines, 
7, At the same time they were building 4 battleships (two Dreadnoughts), 9 destroyers, 
30 torpedo-boats and 13 submarines. “Phe naval expenditure for 1911 was £8.379,040, of 
Which {2,277,302 was for new construction. The personnel on active service in 1910 con- 
sisted of 1,927 officers and 27,529 men. : ; 

Education.—The number of infant schools has hardly increased at all since 1901; the total 
number of elementary schoolrooms both public and private (the latter having decreased by 
2,000) has risen from 61,777 to 68,031, and the number of pupils from 2,783,349 to 3,150,249, 
or 9.3, per cent of the total population: but there are still not enough cl » While children 
who ie more than 1} m. from the school nced not attend it. In the poorer villages the 
three classes are often grouped in most inadequate buildings; while the teachers’ salaries 
are low. In 1911-12 nearly one million sterling was devoted to the increase of funds for 
elementary and popular education, so that improvements may be expected. The new schools 
for adult Hiverates, founded by the laws of 1904 and 1906, pave instruction to 128,000 individ. 
uals, four-fifths of whom were men; and about three-fifths of them passed the examination 
imposed on them. In 1909-10 there were 478 Ginnasi with 45,699 scholars (including 234 
government schools with 32,303 scholars), 500 Technical schools with 83,621 scholars (237 
government with 61,492), 216 Licei with 14,947 scholars (133 povemment with 12,125), 
oz Technical Institutes with 20,305 scholars (60 government wit! 18.849). and 20 Nautical 
Institutes with 2,026 scholars (ig government with 1,998). These figures show a large 
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decrease in the Ginnasi and Licei since 1902, but a much greater increase in the technical 
schools and institutes, as regards both schools and scholars. The 33 Scuole Normali or 
training schools for male students had 2,668 pupils in 1909-10, as against 2,484 in 1908-9; 
while the ents, 102 in number, had 29,792 pupils (piclusive ‘of those not on 
Government footing, of which there were 142, with 3,371 students}, The total attendance 
of students at the higher universities and institutes appears to be practically the same as in 
1902 (about 28,000). Law, engineering, and economics and commerce show an increase; 
medicine and surgery and the professional diploma in pharmacy a decrease; while philosophy, 
mathematics and agriculture show little change. 

Antgusties and Fine Arts.—There has been considerable activity in excavation all over 
Italy. In Rome itself important work has been done in the Farther investigation of the 
lower strata of the buildings on the Palatine; the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian have 
been further studied. In the Lucus Furrinae, where Caius Gracchus met his death, remains 
of a sanctuary of various Oriental deities have been found; and numerous minor discoveries 
have been made in the course of building operations. At Ostia, near Rome, the work of 
laying bare the remains of the ancient seaport towa is being resumed on a large scale, with 
interesting results. The excavation of Cumae, Paestum and Pompeii is proceeding, and at 
the last named special care is being taken to preserve the remains of the upper stories, which 
had balconies and pillared openings, so that the town did not present that monotonous 
appearance hitherto attributed to it. Among the works of art which have passed into the 
State Collections may be noted the so-called ‘Maiden of Antium’ and a fine statue of Au- 
pens while a splendid statue of a daughter of Niobe found in Rome in 1906 is now in Milan 

jumerous prehistoric cemeteries and other objects and buildings have been found all over 
the country. A number of provincial picture galleries have been reorganised (at Bergamo, 
Prato, etc.), The publication of a new list of national monuments (Elenco deglt ct 
Monumental) was begun by the Ministry of Public Instruction in 1911. 

Rome2— Municipal Administration in Rome was in 3912 still in the hands of the coalition 
(the so-called ‘blocco’}, with Sig. Ernesto Nathan, the Syndic, at their head. The Munic- 
ipality has started its own system of tramways and its own electric power and lighting works, 
and will take over those already existing, constructed by private companies. Other com- 

nies run electric trams to the Alban Mills from Rome, and to Civita Costellana, north of 

me (to be extended to Viterbo). The embankment of the Tiber is now practically com- 
plete; no serious floods have occurred since 1900. The death rate was 16.21 per 1,000 in 
1911. Malaria in Rome is now unknown, and in the Campagna and the Pomptine Marshes 
it is decreasiny rapidly. 

A new station been opened in the Trastevere quarter, on the right bank close to the 
new railway bridge over the Tiber. The transformation of Rome into a modern city is 
proceeding apace; the exigencies of traffic are continually calling for the widening of the 
streets, and the city seems destined to lose much more of its picturesqueness. 

The enormous monument to Victor Emmanuel on the Capitoline Hill was inaugurated 
on June 4, 1911. As a whole, it is fine; but it does not combine well with its venerable 
surroundings as regards either architecture or colour; though it probably gives us a fair 
idea of what the immense erections of Imperial Rome must have been. It is said to have 
cost already at least 2 millions sterling, including the cost of the removal and rebuilding of 
the Palazzetto di Venezia. The Palace of Justice has cost over 14 millions. The various 
demolitions in the centre and the growth of population have rendered necessary extensive 
building of working-class dwellings further out, largely on co-operative principles: while 
the rich display ’a tendency to abandon flats in favour of houses standing in their own grounds 
in the outskirts. Rents are higher in Rome than in any other city in Italy. 

The architecture of the new quarters of Rome is not remarkable for its taste, though the 
new Piano Regolatore della Citta di Roma, drawn up in 1908 by Conum E. Sanjust di 
Teulada (and published in book form under the above title), allows, far better than was 
ever done before, for the adequate provision of open spaces. One of the most important of 
these, the so-called Passeggiata Archeologica, is now completed, and important excavations 
in connexion with it are being made in the Baths of Caracalla, an interesting Mithraeum 
having been discovered in the subterranean portion, while in the peribolus the libraries 
connected with the Baths have been found. 

A stadium, a new racecourse and a zoological garden have been added to the popular 
resorts of Rome. An industrial quarter (new gasworks, storehouses, factories, etc.) is spring- 
ing up outside Portas Paolo, where a river harbour is being made. There is some talk of 
making a ship canal from the sea. . 

An International Exhibition was held in Rome in 1911, in connexion with the celebration 


+ Recent works on Rome include S. B. Platner, Ancient Rome (ed. ii), Boston, U.S.A. 
1911; H. Kiepert and Ch. Hulsen, Formac Orins Romiae Anttauoe (ed. i), Berlin, 19123 L. 
fautecoeur, et Ja Renasssonce de 'Antiqusté 2 la fin du XVIIIe Stole (Bibl. des Ec. 
Franc. fasc. 105), Paris, 1912; H. Stuart Jones, Classical Rome, London a. d.; and Companion 
ta Roman itssiory, Oxiord, 1912. Breas School at Rome (ed. H. Stuart Jones) Catalogue 
Of the Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, Oxford, 1912. 
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of the soth anniversary of the foundation of the Italian kingdom _It was divided into four 
sections—the Archaeological, house in the Baths of 1an, which illustrated the various 
Provinces of the Roman Empire,' the Mediaeval and Histoncal, in the Castle of S Angelo, 

1A restored model of Ancient Rome, by M Paul Bigot, was also exhibsted 
the Ethnographical, dealing with the vanous of Italy, at the Piazza d’Arm, and 
the International Fine Arts Lxhubition, at the Valle Giulia At this Jast the British Pavilion, 
designed by Mr E L Lutyens, contained, besidcs contemporary pictures, a splendid exhibr- 
tion of British masters of the 18th and rgth cent , and ss being reconstructed as the per- 
manent home of the British School at Rome, which received a Royal Charter im July 1912 
The Commissioners of the London Exhubition of 1851 have founded nine scholarships for 
students of pasntiny, architecture and sculpture ‘The site has been given by the Munic- 
ipality of Rome ‘he Third International of Archaeology and the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Art were held in Rome in October 1912 

Turi —In connevion with the celebration of the soth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Itahan knngdom, an international industrial exhibition was held in ‘Lunn in 1911 

Venice —The famous Campanile of San Marco which fell on July 141902, has been 
exactly reconstructed, and was maugurated on St Marks Day (April 25th) 1912 


Tichan Dependenctes 

‘The Itakan dependencies —Trpol, Cyrenca Fritrea, Itahan Somaliland and Benadir 
~-have been placed under a Ministry of the Colomes the frst Ministr being Signor Bertotint 

‘Trpol.—The Itahan trade with Tnpobtania in 1910 amounted to {128.000 worth of 
amports out of a total of £477 500 and £176 000 worth of exports a considcrable increase 
on the figures for 1909 (£44 600 and £116 800 respectively) British exports in 1909 were 
nearly £160 000, and imports in 1910 about the same ‘Impoli can now be reached in 48 
hours from Rome via Syracuse 

The western frontier of 7 npolt (as far as Ghadames) was accurately surveyed for the 
first time by the Franco Turkish boundary commussion of 1910-11, with the result that the 
Reston of Ghadames was shifted some miles to the east of that previously assigned to it 

Pervinquiere at the sime time eaplored the region from the ;cological point of view 
The most recent maps of Tnpoltania (1 400 000) and of Cyrenaica (1 600 000) were pub- 
lshed in r911 by the Itahan Ordnance Survey 

itahan Somaliland.—A minor frontier question which had arisen between Great Britain 
and Italy owing to the shifting of the mouth of the Juba was settled by the acceptance im. 
19Ur by the former of the new mouth as the termmal pomt of the frontier A map on the 
sale of 1 200 000 (1910) 1s being published by the Italien Ordnance Survey 

Entrea —The budget of 1910-11 shows an expenditure of £559 000, of which Italy con 
tributed nearly half In this 1s included 000 for the construction of the railway from 
Ghinda to Asmara Another line 1s to built from Asmara to Keren The railways 
already working earned £12 000 as against £7 480 in the previous year The mulitary 
expenses are now only £175 500 while the crvil expenditure 1s £383 600 Products exported 
from the colony to Ttaly cnjoy preferentiul duty, thc most important are cattle, coffee 
wheat and cotton It has been calculated that Eritrea will be able to produce enough cotton 
to make Italy independent of American nnportation, as soon as there are adequate means 
of transport to the coast ‘The total extcs tridc 1s of the annual value of about {£700 000 
of which a third 15 with Italy while [ndia follows with £150 000 worth of imports A new 
edition of the map on the scale of 1 100 000 of the whole colony and a map un the scale of 
1 50,000 of part of the colony, have been pubhishcd by the Italian Ordnance pervey, ) 

BY 


Politycal History, 1909-1912 

The Italian general election of March 1909 had returned a strong majority in 
favour of Sig Grolitti, but the Premier found himself confronted with the question of 
the steamship subsidies, the old agreements with the companies having lapsed ~The 
bill wes defective from vanous points of view, and the Opposition led by Sig Sonmno 
dehvered a series of vigorous attacks on the measure, which shook the position of the 
Cabinet so seriously that Sig Giohtt: deemed it prudent to adjourn the debate until 
the autumn Sig Ennco Fern, the Sociahst leader, whose experiences among Itahan 
emigrants in South America had convinced him of Italy’s need of a more vinle 
foreign polcy, delivered a stirnng Impenalst speech in the Chamber on June 2end, 
which marked his severance from the Socialist party and the beginning of its collapse, 
subsequently he declared lumself willing to accept a portfoho were it offered to him 
In October the Tsar Nicholas of Russia visited King Victor Emmanvel at Racconigi, 
an event destined to establish that entente between Italy and Russia which was to prove 
an mnportant feature in the mternational situation 
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When Parliament reassembled m the autumn Sig Gnolitt: was forced to modify the 
bull on the steamshup conventions, but on a point of procedure the Cabinet was defeated 
‘daiena and resigned (December 2nd) Sig Sonnino was now called upon for the 
Miaisiry. second time to form a Munustry, and he succeeded in gathering some of the 

best talent in the country, Count Gucciardim took the Mistry for For- 
eign Affairs, Sig Luzzatti that of Agnculture and Trade, Sig Salandra that of the 
Treasury, Admiral Bettolo that of Marme, while General Spingardi remained at the 
War Office The new Cabinet, however, although it enjoyed the favour of the country 
at large, could not count on the support of the majority m the Chamber which, if it 
had temporarily seceded from the late Premier, was his creation and still Giolittian at 
heart, and when the debate on the shipping bill as modified by Sig Sonnino was resumed 
in March 1910 1t was clear that his Government would be ina mmority On the 21st, 
after a hundred days of office, as in the case of his former Government, he resigned, and 
Sig Luzzatti formed a new Cabinet, which included the Marquis di San Gruliano, then 
Lanna Ambassador in Parts (and previously m London), as Minister for Foreign 
Mistry, Affairs, Signor: Tedesco, Facta, Sacchi, and Credaro, Admiral Leonarch 

Cattolica as Mister of Manne, and General Spingardi as Muster of War 
The new Premuer, in spite of his financial genius and great self confidence, proved unequal 
to the task of leading an administration, and it was obvious that he held office on suffer 
ance under the tutelage of Sig Giolitti, who was waiting until the steamship bill and 
one or Lwo other troublesome questions were settled to retum to power Sig Luzzattr’s 
weakness appeared in his dealings with the various labour agitations, especially in the 
agiarian notsin Romagna The 3% railway loan of 260,000,000 lire to build new hnes 
and double track and improve exsting ones, was quickly covered, although the net 
profits of the system remained very low owing to extravagant management In August 
of that year a cholera epidemic broke out in Apuha and spread to Naples and other parts 
of Southern Italy the sanitary officers dealt vigorously with the disease, but the 1gno 
tance and superstition of the peasantry in certain distncts rendered their task by no means 
easy On December 2rst the Premier presented a bill for extending the franchise and 
providing for compulsory voting, but on the question of the date when the measure was 
to come up for discussion although the majonty voted for the Government most of the 
Radicals voted against it, the two Radical Ministers, Signon Sacchi and Credaro, there 
fore felt bound 1o resign The whole Cabinet followed suit on March 18, 1911, and the 
King cntrusted the now mevitable Sig Giolitts with the formation of a new Ministry, 

most of the former Munsters, including Sacchi and Credaro, retained ther 
inmity,  poitiohos A grotesque wcident of this crisis was created by Sig Bissolat: 

the Sociakst deputy, summoned to the Quirinal with a view to being offered 
a seat in the Cabinet, he went, but refused office ostensibly because he could not make 
up his mind to don a dress suit, m reality because he feared to lose caste with his 
more uncompromising followers 

The year 1911 being the soth anniversary of the creation of the Italian kingdom, 
great festivities were organised to celebrate the occasion An international exhibition 

of fine arts, an ethnographic exhibition of the Itahan provinces, and 
qaieeef = archzological and historical shows were held in Rome, an exhibition of 
ally. Italian portraits in Florence, and an mternational industrial exhibition in 

Turn The two latter were successful in every way, but the Roman exht 
bitions, although artistically very beautiful, owing to defective organisation, an unusually 
hot summer and a second outbreak of cholera, resulted in a considerable deficit 

The Cabinet’s programme, presented to the Chamber on April 6th, included the 
extension of the franchise to ail iliterates over 30 years old, thus mcreasing the number 

of voters from three to eight millions, the payment of members, and the 
frame, creation of 2 Government monopoly for life insurance _ These bills, largely 
anceBHs, the outcome of a desire to gain the support of the Extreme Left, found 
ttle favour im the country, and Sig Sonnmo not having succeeded in 
retaining office, the more active conduct of parliamentary opposition was undertaken 
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by a group of younger members led by Sig. Romeo Gallenga, the member for Perugia. 
In the debate on the Insurance bill the Government cut a poor figure and was finally 
induced to limit the proposed monopoly to policies of over 15,009 lire capital or 1,500 lire 
of annual interest, while the companies were given ten years during which to liquidate 
their business for insurances below those figures. Even in this modified form the meas- 
ure was strongly opposed, and the Government finally agreed to defer the final debate 
until the autumn. The Chamber rose on July xoth. 

In the summer Italy had a dispute with the Argentine Republic in consequence of 
the cholera epidemic. The Argentine Government, professing not to be satisfied with 
pupete win (© Very drastic precautions taken by the Italian authorities, demanded 
aeeetan'” that Argentine medical commissioners be placed on all emigrant steamers 

bound from Italian ports to Buenos Ayres. The Italian Government, who 
had its own commissioners on all emigrant vessels, naturallf refused to admit this 
interference with its jurisdiction, whereupon the Argentine established a quite unncces- 
sary quarantine on Italian steamers; Italy retaliated on July 3oth by suspending emigia- 
tion to that country. The truculent attitude of the Argentine appeared to indicate its 
contempt for Italy, and the latter’s energetic action, with its injurious consequences 
to the trade and agriculture of the Republic, probably came as a painful surprise to that 
Government, but did much to enhance Italian prestige and the position of Italian citizens 
throughout South America. Negotiations were eventually instituted for the conclusion 
of a sanitary convention, which after much laborious discussion was signed on August 
r7th, 1912; the document contained all the provisions on which Italy had insisted so 
as to prevent similar conflicts from arising in future. 

During the last few years Italy’s relations with the Ottoman Empire had been grow- 
ing strained; with the advent to power of the new régime the situation became worse 
instead of better, for the Young Turks, in their blind hatred of everything 
foreign and believing Italy the weakest of the great Powers, lost no oppor- 
tunity of showing their contempt for her. Italian enterprise was hampered 
in every way, and in the vilayet of Tripoli, where Italy’s reversionary interest had been 
recognised by Great Britain and France, where much Italian capital had been invested 
and where the Italian Government had created schools, hospitals, etc., the hostility 
of the Ottoman authorities was even more marked and the life of Italian residents ren- 
dered intolerable. An Italian missionary, Father Guistino, had been murdered by a 
native at Derna on March 22, 1908, and another Italian, Gastone Terreni, near Tripoli 
by a Turkish Zaptieh on June zoth, with the direct complicity of the local authorities, 
but it proved impossible to obtain redress for these crimes. Italy’s efforts at concilia- 
tion proved unavailing and were regarded as proofs of weakness, “incidents ” multi- 
plied, and Turkish gunboats even fired on and sank Italian sailing craft in the Red Sea. 
Ttaly had originally intended to extend her influence in Tripofitania only by means of 
pacific penetration, but with the reopening of the Morocco question, it became clear that 
the last unoccupied Mediterranean lands were being divided up, and Italy, who with 
her large emigrant population has need of more territory where her sons can settle 
under the national flag, realised that this was her last chance of acquiring a colony. 

For some time the Nationalist party, which had come into being at the Florence 
Congress in December rgro, had been conducting a propaganda i in favour of a more 

vigorous foreign policy and roused public opinion to the need for action; 
Keira, although the Giolitti Cabinet was most anxious to avoid international 

complications, it could not disregard the new spirit pervading the Italian 
people. By July it informed the Powers that the conduct of Turkey could no longer 
be tolerated, and no change for the better having occurred military preparations were 
begun on September 20th. On the 23rd the reservists born in 1888 were called back 
to the colours, and a Note was presented to the Porte on the 26th calling its attention 
to the risks to which Moslem fanaticism was subjecting the Italian residents, and adding 
that the sending of reinforcements or arms to the African vilayet would be regarded as 
avery serious act. On the 27th the Turkish steamer “ Derna,” flying the German flag, 
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atrived at Tripoli and disembarked 15,000 rifles which were distributed among the Arabs. 
The Italian Government then sent an ultimatum to that of Turkey on the 28th, and no 
satisfaction having been obtained declared war on the zoth. It is unnecessary here to 
deal with the events of the war itself, which are fully narrated in Part I: Sect. i. of 
the Year-Boox. On November 4th, Italian sovereignty was extended to Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica by Royal Decree. Towards the end of November a conflict broke 
out with France in consequence of the arrest and search by Italian warships of the 
two French steamers Carthage and Manouba suspected of carrying Turkish officers and 
contraband; the incident led to a violent outburst of anti-Italian hysteria in France, 
and although it was eventually referred to arbitration, it made the Italian public 
realise how little it could count on French sympathy, and served to strengthen the 
somewhat weakening bonds of the Triple Alliance. On February 22nd, Parliament 
reassembled, and the Sill for converting the sovereignty decree of November qth into 
law was voted by an overwhelming majority amidst scenes of great patriotic enthusiasm. 

Various attempts at mediation were made by the Powers, but without success. 
In July, 1912 however, negotiations were instituted between unofficial Italian and 
‘Theos Turkish delegates in Switzerland, and after laborious discussions, during 
which the situation in the Balkans became menacing and Montenegro 
declared war against Turkey, the peace preliminaries were signed at Ouchy on October 
4th, and the final treaty on the 18th. Turkey renounced her sovereignty over Libya 
and undertook to withdraw her troops, the Sultan preserving only his spiritual 
authority as Khalif over his former subjects, while Italy agreed to restore the Aegean 
Islands to Turkey as soon as the Turkish troops had quitted Libya, but the inhabitants 
were guaranteed liberal reforms and local autonomy. This settlement did not arouse 
much enthusiasm in Italy, as many believed that, the Balkan States having now 
declared war against Turkey, Italy might have put herself at their head and eventually 
acquired great moral prestige throughout the Near East. But the objects for which 
the war wasfought had been achieved, and in view of the situation in the near East the 
Italian Government wished to have its hands free. 

Throughout the campaign officers, soldiers and sailors had shown great bravery, 
discipline and staying power, while the organisation of the army and the navy proved 
excellent. Some of the commanders, however, came in for much criticism, and the 
gencral conduct of the campaign, inspired apparently by political rather than by military 
considerations, was disapproved of by a part of public opinion. The total expenses of 
the undertaking are estimated at 458,000,000 lire, including the value of supplies not 
all of which have been used up, and it is remarkable that this sum was paid for out of 
the budget surpluses of the last few years, redeemable Treasury bills, Treasury reserves, 
credits with banks, etc., no loan having been raised nor fresh taxation levied. On the 
conclusion of peace the Treasury still had 386,000,000 lire at its disposal. Business 
‘was not very much affected by the war, and indeed Italian exports during the period 
from January xst to September 3oth, 1912, in spite of the suspension of trade with 
Turkey, had increased by 117,000,000 lire over those of the corresponding period of rgt1, 
and the imports by 59,000,000 lire, while the State’s principal revenues, from October 
rst, rgrx, to September zoth, r912, had increased by 79,000,000. 

In the field of domestic politics there is little during 1912 to be recorded. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the King’s life by an anarchist named D’Alba on March 14th gave 

occasion for enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty, showing how deeply 
Reet attached to the Monarchy the Italian people had become. ‘The various 

Government bills—the Insurance Monopoly, the extension of the franchise 
and payment of members—although not popular, were voted by Parliament without 
much opposition, as there was a general determination not to embarass the Ministry 
as long as the war lasted. The Socialist party, which had been gradually losing its 
hold over the masses for some time past, now found itself wholly out of touch with 
poy feeling concerning the war, and while it officially condemned the enterprise 
roe its leaders refused to put party before country, and were “ excommunicated ” 
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1M consequence at the Congress of Reggio d’Emilia in June ‘The result was a defimte 
spht up of the party into two separate organisations Signor Giohitti continued to exer- 
cise great authority, although with the conclusion of peace a revival of Opposition activ- 
ity was to be expected 
Osrruar —Among promment Italians who have died since December 1909 the fol- 
lowing may be noted 
ALEssANDRO Fortis, the statesman (see E B xv, 82c), born 1841, died December 4, 
1909 In 1866 he joined Ganbaldi as a voluntur and fought under him in the Trentino, 
im 1867 at Mentana and in 1870 1n France — Under the influtnce of Aureho Saft he became 
a republican, and was arrested as a Mazzsman conspirator in 1874 _ In 1876 he abandoned 
the Republican Party, although still adhering to democratic ideals Elected deputy for 
fus native town of Forh in 1880, he helped the Royal visit to Romagna, futherto regarded 
as a hotbed of ant: monacchical views He made a reputation as a Parliamentary debater, 
but lost favour with his constituents who were lar ely reput lican and onty held hus seat with 
the help of Ltvio Quartaroh Mayor of Forli, and Safi, when they died his position became 
untenable and he was not reelected He then won a seit at Poggio Mirteto, which he 
continued {o represent until his death He became Mimster of Agnculture in the Pelloux 
Cabinet (1898-99), and in 1905, on the fall of the Gaohtt: Cabinet, became Premier But 
jus admimstration fell after seven months over the commercial treaty with Spain, which 
aroused the violent opposition of the Italian vine growers He reconstructed the Mimstry, 
but was beaten at once and had ta resign 
Vittoria AGANoor, the poctess (see E B xv, 912c), died on May 7, 1910 Al- 
though of Armenian extraction she was thoroughly Ttalian in spirit, and from’her master, 
the Abate Zanell, she imbibed a genuine classical elegance and culture Her first volume 
of verse was entitled Nuove liriche, Leggenda eterna followed, and after her death a comple 
edition of her poems was published She marned Guido Pompih, dey uty for Perugr: and 
sometime Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who after her death under an optra- 
ton committed suicide 
ANGFLO MArORANA the statesman, b at Catania i 1865,d at Catama on February 9, 
1910 Graduating 1n law when only 16 years ofl at twenty he was already wall known as a 
writer on constitutional questions, and two y« irs latcr he was appointed prafcssor at the 
university of his native town, of which he eventually became rector He was tlected deputy 
for Catania in 1895 and at once took an active part im pohtxs — A follower of Signor Coultti, 
he became Under Secrctary for kinance im 1903, and in the following ycar was promoted to 
Minsierial rank In 1906 he was appointed Mister of the ‘Ireasury, and Sig Grolitt1 
ublicly designed him as his successor for the premiership — But his health broke down and 
he was forced to retire In 1909 he was Vice President of the Chimber His chief works 
are Parlmenterismo, Il Princtpio sovrano della cosittustone degli Stat, and La Teoria costs 
turionale delle entrate e della spesse 
AnpRz&A Costa, the Socialist leader, b at Tinola in 1851, d at Tinola January 19, 1910 
‘The son of a small shop keeper, at an carly age he jomned the extreme revolutionary party in 
Romagna, becoming a prominent member of the “International ’ He was arrested more 
than once, but giadually modified his views, and was elected Sociahst deputy for Ravenna 
in 1882 He was again naphcated i revolution iry agitations and arrested but eventually 
he came to represcat the morc modcrate section of his purty, and was regarded almost as a 
rcactionary by the eatremists 
ANTONIO Foca7zaro the novelist, b at Vicenza 1842 d at Vicenza March 7, 1911 
(see E B x, 590) His last novel Lesa 1s na sense a sequal of // Santo, for st breathes the 
spint of the latter's dead hero Benedetto throughout, and shows. he effect of his teaching 
on his followers ‘The whole course of kogazzaro s literary carcer 1s a struggle between spirit 
and matter, the obect aimed at bung the punty of the soul In his carliur wotks from 
Miranda to It mistero d un pocta it 3 bve as represented by vatuus Charming, pictures of 
women, which can save the soul when conscience is not cnough In his later phase the soul 
1 led onward no longer by the redeeming hand of woman but by rcligious faith 
Princrss Maria CLotiupe oF Savoy widow of Prine Napoleon (& B 1v,197a), b on 
1842 don June 25 1911 She was the daughter of Victor Lmmanuel IT, and her marnage 
im 1859 to Plon Plon ' was part of the consideration for the Franco Sardintan alliance 
which resulted in the war against Austria In Paris she led a very secluded life, devoting 
herself to the education of her children, Princess J aetstia (who marned the Duke of Aosta), 
Punce Victor and Prince Louts Napoleon, and after 1870 she retired to the castle of Moca- 
lun_netr Turin where she dred 
Marro Raprsarpi the poet (E B xv, 912c), b tn Sicily 184g d January 41912, At 
the age of 24 he published Palengeness, a pompous eptcal history of humanity, but his Lucsfer 
(1877), a philosophical poem of atheistic tendencies describing the struggle between free 
thought and religion showed | genuine literary talent In his Poemettt,a volume of Lyncs, 
hhe reached a higher level and Gusshata, a collection of political poems exalting every form 
of rebellion contains some excellent verse 
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Apureat Aucusto Ausry,d March 4, 1912 He entered the Italian navy in 1866, 
served at Lissa, and reached the rank of rear-admiral in 1903 In February 1911 he was 
appointed commander of the Italian fleet in the Mediterranean, and on the outbreak of the 
war with Turkey (September 1911) he conducted the opemmng naval operations 

Giovanni Pasco, the poet (see E B xv, gizc), b at San Mauro in Romagna, 
December 31, 1855, dat Barga, Apni 6, 1912” In 1891 he published his first volume of 
verse entitled Myrscae, and in 1897 his Prins Poemetts Other volumes—Seconds Poemetts, 
I cant: ds Castelvecchso, Ods ed enns, Cants conermals, Lt Canzons del Re Enzo In addition 
he wrote much elegant Latm verse He was also known as a prose essayist, and for his 
Diente studies, which led to his appointment as professor of Itahan hterature at the university 
of Bologna ‘An ardent lover oe entire act of simple rustic things, he could never quite 
re oncile himself to modern progress He had been a Socialist in his early days and had 
strongly opposed the Abyssiman campaign of 1895-6, but in later years he made politics 
subordinate to patriotism The Canzont del Re tell of the glones of the Mediaeval 
communes of Italy, the poems published on the occasion of the Jubilee festivities of 1911 
celebrate the trumphs of Itahan umty, while hts speech delivered in November 1911 at Barga 
was the finest piece of prose evoked by the war im Tnpoh 

Gruuio Ricorpr, the music publisher, b in 1840, d at Milan on June 6, 1912 He 
succeeded his father, Tito, n 1888 as head of the firm, founded by his grandfather, Grovanm, 
tn'T8o8 He was the personal friend of Verdi and was brought into business relations witht 
miny other composers He was himself a composer of songs and piano music, which he 
published under the pseudonym of “Jules Burgmern 

F1isaBetra, DucHess OF GENOA, b im 1830, d on August 15, 1912, at Stresa A 
daughter of King John of Saxony, she married Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa, son of King 
Charlcs Albert of Sardima and brother of Victor Emmanuel II, in Apel 1850 Her daughter 
Marghenta afterwards marned her cousin Prince Humbert, and became Queen of Italy 
Two years after the death of the Duke of Genoa in 1855 his widow marned Marchese Rapallo 

Enrico ANNIBALE Burtt, the art critic, novelist and dramatist (see E B xv, 912c), 
b 1856,d November 26, r9tz 

Petro Lacava, the oldcst member of the Chamber of Deputies, 1n which he had sat 
continuously for 44 years, formerly minister of Public Works and of Finance, b 1835, 
d December 26, 1912 (Lure Vicari} 
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The population of Japan Proper increased from 48,774,285 in 1907 to 52,200,000 in 
1912 (26,380,000 males, 25,820,000 females) The density is about 350 per sq m 
Korea had a population of 13,461,300, Formosa 3,443,600, Saghalien 43,000 

Agriculture —More than 60 per cent of the Japanese population 1s engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits ©The Government have made consistent efforts to encourage co operative 
enterpnisc, and a Law with this object in view was introduced in 1899, and amended in 
1909, by which special concessions were granted in order to stimulate the industry 
Special banks have also been established for facilitating the supply of capital for agncul- 
tural purposes The Co-operative Someties Law had as its object the formation of 
societies for assisting those with small capital The societies formed under this Act 
numbered 8,663 at the end of r91r In r9ro the Government provided facilities for 
borrowing money at low mterest through the Japan Hypothec Bank and the Hokkaido 
Colonial Bank A State Agricultural Expermental Station was established in Tokyo 
with branches in Kyushu, Kinai, (Middle Provinces) and Riku u (North eastern Prov- 
inces) for the purpose of carrying out investigations relative to soil, fertilisers, seeds, 
discases, insect pests, stock-breeding, and agncultural mmplements Horticultural 
experiments are also carried out in the Horticultural Experimental Station in the Prefec- 
ture of Shidzuoka and in many of the local agricultural stations 

The chicf agricultural products consist of nce, barley and wheat, mullet, soy and small 
red beans, buckwheat, potatoes, cotton, hemp, indigo, and sugar-cane The cultrvatron of 
tea, tobacco and sill are also extensive and growing industnes The total areas, in 1909 
and 1910, under cultivation for these different products are shown in Table I 

In 1911 the figures (11000) for nce were 7,432 7 acres and 206,406 7 bushels, barley, 
rye and wheat 4,412 5 actes and 108,631 3 bushels, tea 77 0 acres and G84 4 pounds 

It should be noted im regard to tea, hae alt the total area under cultivation has 
been considerably reduced, the quantities produced have consstently increased, the yer 

m 


1911 bemg the most prolific penod in the industry _ The great attention which has 
paid by the Government to questions of cultrvation and manulecture at the State Agncultural 


'See E. B xv, 156 ef seg 
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Table I Agricultural Crops 1=1000 
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Expenmental Station has resulted in the reduction of labour, the cost of production, and 
improvement in the quality of the tea 
Suk —Senculture, one of the most valuable industnes of Japan has, under the scientific 
and econome care of the Government, expanded considerably during the last few years 
There are two State Sericultural Trasing Institutes, and a number of Sericultural Schools 
have also been established in Yokohama and for improving the quality of raw sik a National 
Grasne Factory was erected in Ig11-12 Graines are manufactured here and distributed 
with the object of improving and unifying cocoons A Central Cocoons Inqury Comms- 
SiON 16 investigating the selection of graine The production of silk has been as follows 
(1= 1000) — (1908) 29,051 5 Ibs , (1909) 31,225 0 Ibs , (1910) 33,302 0 Ibs 
Stock Breeding —Great attention 1s given on the part of the Government to the improve- 
ment of the breeding of horses and cattle, and stock-breeding farms are established where 
matters connected with the improvement of rearing and distribution of cattle, sheep, dairy 
products, and the cultivation of fodder are studied and expernmented upon There are 
three Government Studs for breeding and one Stallion Remounting Depot for rearing and 
training The Government also undertakes to lend bulls and staflions to pryate applicants 
for the smprovement of breeds. Large pasturages have also been established under the 
management of the Imperial Household, from which high class horses and cattle are produced 
In 1911 a Manufactory was established for the proviston of serum for securing tmmunity 
from maderpest. This serum is distributed free 1 localities where the disease has been 
Prevalent. In toro the figures for lve stock were —Horses 1,564 643, Cattle 1,384,183, 
cheep 3357, Swine 279,101 The number of slaughter houses in 1910 was 489 
‘oresis —Japan, which possesses a fert:le sol and humid climate, has very large areas of 
forest lands, and the total acreage of forests and plains in Japan proper amounts to 55,121. 570 
acres, forming about 74 per cent of the total area of the country Practically one-haif of 
this 18 occupied by State Forests and Plains Until recent years forestry was not treated in 
a practical manner, but as manufacturing industries developed the demand for timber forced 
home the necessity of conserving forest lands on a scientific basis During the last few 
years the Government have reorganised the forestry administration and encouraged afforesta- 
tion by strictly enforcing the Forestry Act The production of timber in the year 1910 18 
valued at £13,110,724, while the land was afforested to the extent of 27.7) 2 acres at a cost 
of £332,403 Incidental to this, also, the improvement of irmgation een studied and 
a programme covering all the branches of forestry administration was introduced in 1911 
extending over a period of eighteen years Metcorologual observatories are to be estab 
lushed in the most important forests and special subventions are granted for the restoration 
of waste public lands and for promoting and protecting forests ihe revenue from the «ale 
of timber and other products and from rentals amounted for 1908-09 to £949,634, 1n 1909-10 
to £1,001,453, and in 1910-11 to {1,088,505 
Foreign Trade —The foreign trade of Japan has shown considerable expansion during the 
last few years. In 1908 the total value of the exports amounted to f87824.567, and in 
1g1t to £44,743,388 The total value of imports for the first named year amounted to 
3,625,746, which had advanced to {51,380,570 1n 1911 The total value of foreign trade 
for these two years was, therefore, £81,450,313 and {96,123,958 A large part of the cx- 
rt trade 1s to countries in Asia, of which China 1s far the most amportant, but the United 
Brates 1s the principal customer, European countnes taking a considerably smaller amount 
Of these, France has the ’most extensive dealings, Great Britain coming next Although 
Asiatic countnes supply the largest proportion of imports {India being chief among them), 
Great Britain 18 far the largest exporter, the United States coming third 
Table 11 shows the value of exports from and imports to foreign countries for 1910-11 


Finance —The total revenue amounted in 1909-1910 to £67,754,623, of which £48,- 
324,217 was Ordinary and {19,430,411 Extraordinary revenue, in 1910-1911, {67,287,378 
(£49,133,132 and £18,154,245), mn 1911-12, £57,399,699 (£49,671,645 and £7,728,054), 
and in 1912-13 (est ), £57,597,699 (£50,259,719 and £7,337,980). The expenditures for 
the same periods were as follows, showing Ordinary and Extraordinary: 1909-10, £53,- 
289,363 (£39,410,313 and £13,870,050), 1910-11, £56,915,403 (£41,200,918 and £15,714,- 
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Table II Exports and Imports 1=1000 
Exports to Imports from 
1910 | 195% 1910 1911 

France £ 4,492 . £ 5405 | £ 5518 
United Kingdom 2,578 : £ $387 7 9.470 2 11,115 6 
Germany 1,116 8 1,168 1 4,394 6 5.647 4 
Italy 1,683 5 1,789 5 59 1 66 5 
Belgium 348 5 317 8 940 9 7137 
Russia 181 T 259 5 20 8 534 
United States 14,370 2 14,272 5 5469 9 8,125 1 
Baitish America 426 2 400 6 850 33 4 
Australia 655 2 810 2 760 2 7927 
China 9.003 7 8815 2 6,856 9 6,199 9 
Kwantung Province 1914 8 2 306 3 974 0 2,054 3 
British India 1871 3 2031 6 10,896 1 9.969 § 
Hongkong 2,346 0 24521 67 4 701 
Korea, 1,745 0 859 2 
Straits Settlements 6549 710 5 461 6 481 6 
Phikppine Islands 4410 599 5 739 132 9 
Asiatic Russia 250 3 307 0 76 3 509 
Other Countries 1,765 7 1 763 0 4,671 7 5,261 7 

Totals £45,842 8 3 46 42; 1,380. 5 











485), 1911-12, £57,399,699 (£41,420,566 and £15,979,133), and 1912-13 (est ), £57,507, 
699 (£41,207,386 and £16,390,313) 

For 1912-13 the chief items of Ordinary revenue were —Land Tax £7 540.799, Income 
Tar £3,272,528, kactse £4,989,220, Public Undertakings, &c {13,136,864, Telegraph & 
Telephones £5,416,944, Stamps {2,717,396 inary revenue —From Naval Replen 
sshment Fund 1,200,000, Raver {improvement Fund {1,516,231 Sale of State Property 
£457,903 Surplus pa es £1,550,672, Pubic Loans £151,515 

he ghief items in Ordinary Expenditure for 1912-13 were (i= 1000) —Impenial House- 
hold £450 0, Foreign Affairs £428 2, Home {1,240 7, Finance {18 567 é Army {7,679 0, 
Navy £4,081 5, Justice £1,235 0, Instruction £¢ 5, Agnculture commerce £762 6, 
Communications {5814 1’ Extraordinary expenditure (1 = 1000) —Foreign Affairs {93 6, 
Home {2 088 8, Pinance £41150 .2, Army £1,772 0, Navy £5,257 8, Justice {77 8, Instruc- 
tion_ {101 9, Agriculture and Commerce {841 2, Communications {2, 6 

‘The National Debt stood at {255,370,500 at the end of 1911-12, the figures for three 
years bung as follows (1 =1000) —- 


1900-10 1910-11 so1t-12 
Amount brought over from preced- — f £ £ 
ang year 222,830 7 258,280 0 265,030 5 
Amount Issued 48463 0 ‘$2,137 0 ‘554 0 
Redeemed 13,0130 45,3780 «10,223. 0. 


Mining —For the efficient admmstration of the Mining Industry, Japan is divided into 
five districts, each of which is under the control of a mimng inspection office The total 
area of mining land leased amounts to 7,013,265 acres, and of this area 1,252,146 acres are 
occupied by mines actually in operation ' The mineral products obtainable in Japan include 
gold, silver, copper, lead, znc, coal, iron, antimony, manganese, graphite, sulphur, peat 
and petroleum The total number of persons e1 in the mining industry amounted in 
1910 to 222,195, and of these 137,467 were employed in coal mimung The output of the 
different metals for 1910 was as follows (1=1000) —Gold 140 3 oz, Silver 4,550 5 oz, 
Copper 130,5302 tba, Lead 10,4192 Ibs, Antimony 3459 Ibs, Sulphur 116,925 8 lbs, 
Pig Iron 157,894 7 Ibs’, Steet 20,744 8 Ibs , Iron Pyrites 213,319 1 lbs , Coal 15,681 3 met 
tons, Petroleum 76,621 ggals In 1g11 an increase of 58 per cent occurred over the previous 
year in the number of applications for coal og, and an increase of 337 per cent in 
applications in regard to sulphur Dung the latter year also the value of mineral exports 
amounted to £4,564,872, and of imports to £8,680,746, an increase on the preceding year 
of £1,659,069, the increase betng chiefly due to the export of coal, and in imports to the jarger 
quantity of iron brought into the country The capital invested in mining enterprises dur- 
ing I91t amounted to {4,272,887 The te Nominal capital of mung companies at 
the end of this year amounted to £22 330,826, of which {16,389,568 was paid up 

‘sheres —The fishing industry was valued m 1910 at about Po18. 681 sterling and has 
shown remarkable progress during the last few years In 1908 the fishenes of every descnp- 
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tion realised a revenue of £7,338,000, and in 1909 the value was £7,759,000 The number 
employed in this industry in 1908 amounted to 810,717 and no Jess than 423,403 vessels of 
the old Japanese type were engaged therem, in addition to 467 sailing vessels and 130 steamers 
for trawhng and whaling — An important recent development in the industry 1s the use of 
coil engines for driving the fishing boats and there are stated to be about 1000 engaged in this 
section of the business Pelagic Fishery has made great progress in recent years, the value 
of deep sea catches amounting in 1910 to {804,174 By the Fishery Agreement made with 
Russia in 1907 the fishing rights of Japan extend as far north as Kamechatka, and the value 
of catches in these parts has steadily increased Thuis has beef due to a great extent to the 
introduction of the Pelagic Fishery Encouragement Act, a few years ago The princy 
fish caught 1m Japanese waters are herring, sardine, mackerel, bonito, tunny, grey mullet, 
salmon, trout and cod, and among marine mammals the whale and seal are extensivel 
caught’ Shell fish of various kinds are also largely produced An esport trade in fish 
with China has been built up and with Europe and America in fish of, isinglass shell buttons, 
tinned crab, salmon and trout amounting in the aggregate to {1,572 825 tn 1910, while the 
total value of manufactures in these directions amounted in the same year to 44,479,824. 
Fishery and Manne Products’ Guilds have been established to the extent of 3,729 HN 
Fisheries’ Institute has also been organised im the capital and similar institutions in the 
provinces, numbenng nitogether 38 | The largest association connected with this industry 
1s the Dar-Nippon Suisan Kwai, which receives a special grant from the Government 
industrial Emplovment —The number of operatives employed in different industnes in 
1910 was as follows (I =1000) —Textiles 426 0, Machine & ‘Tool Factores 55 5, Chemical 
‘orks 65 5, Food & Drink Factories 52 i, Punting & Publishing 19 7, Wood & Bamboo 
Work 13 3, Electrical 3 0, Metal Refinenes 38 amng Manufactures 15 9 The rate 
of wages markedly appreciated in nearly every industry during 1910-12 
Tarif —The new Tanff came into foice in July tort Under this tanff raw mate- 
nals are admitted, as a rule, duty free, upon partly manufactured goods the duties m- 
posed are ght, and on manufactured goods the rates vary from rg per cent to 40 per 
cent Dutzes as high as 50 per cent are levied on articles of Juxuty as the extent of ther 
importation 1s very lmted Under the Tanff Convention with Great Britain a guaran- 
tee was grven by which ten principal articles of export from Japan to the former country 
should be exempt from Customs Duty, while concessions were made in the Japanese 
Customs Duties upon important Britash merchandise, including cotton and woollen 
tissues, mixed tissues of wool and cotton, linen yarns, paints and sheet iron In the 
Convention with Germany, in consideration of concessions made on the Customs Duties 
upon important Japanese products, reductions were made by Japan in the duties on 
goods from Germany, embracing, leather, salicylic acid, quinine, artificial indigo, coal 
tar dyes, woollen yarns, mixed tissues of wool and cotton, packing paper, zinc plates and. 
sheets, and gas, oil and hot ar engines In regard to the Convention with France, 
reciprocal treatment was also arranged, France receiving, in consideration of the apphca- 
tion of the Trench mmimum rates to important Japanese products, reductions on sar- 
dines in oil, butter, wines, olive oil, perfumery, woollen yarns and tissues, binoculars, 
automobiles, and parts of knitting machines 
Ratlways —Of the 6060 mules of raitway, 4870 miles belong to the State, the purchase of 
which from the original compamies was completed in 1909 484 miles were pevare lines and 
706 miles belonged to the South Manchurian Railway Company For the year 1910-11 
the number of passengers carried on the various systems was 166 888,048, freight to the 
extent of 31,718,399 tons, while traffic receipts amounted to {11,213921 The estimated 
receipts and expenses for 1912-13 of the Imperial Government Railways are £10,252,244 
and {9,165,739 respectively, showing a net profit of {1,086,505 A Light Railways Act 
was introduced in 1910 which removed certain obstacles to the extension of this type of 
railway, the result being that a consderable imy is was given to their construction It 
1s anticipated that hght railways will now be laid every year to the value of over a million 
pounds sterling The private and hght railways at the end of 1910-11 numbered 59 having 
an aggregate capital of £8,096,909 The number of passengers carned during the year 
amounted to 25 909 254, and goods to the extent of 2,314,367 tons, while traffic receipts and 
expenses amounted to £458,191 and fig 535 respectively On the South Manchunan 
Railway the number of passengers cared for the year 1910-11 amounted to 2,349,088, the 
total amount of goods to 3,922,164, the total receipts to £2.537917 and the expenditure to 
2,158,083 There are aiso 38 electric railway compames having an aggregate capital of 
8,279,217 with a total mileage of 350, while an istional 150 mules were under construc- 
fion at the end of 1911 The total extent of pro; electric lines was 348 mules, and the 
Tokyo and Osaka municipalities own 82 miles of tramways open with 71 mules projected 
The Kyoto municipahty hhave 16 miles in course of construction. 
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Shippong and Shipbuslding —Great attention has been given to these industries and 
the progress in construction 1s shown in the following figures ~ 





Sceamers Sailing Vessels 
No | Gross Tonnage No | Gross Tonnage 








1908 . 2,304 5:379 384,481 
1909 2,366 5,937 404,089 
1910 2. 6,392 413 720 
gtx 2.73 7,978 447,307 








Under a new law Japanese subjects or companies engaging in transportation business receive 
from the Government navigation subsidies according to mileage, tonnage, speed and age 
in regard to steel steamships with a gross tonnage of not Jess than 3,000 tons, a speed of not 
less than 12 knots per hour and not more than 1§ years old, which are registered in the 
Japanese shipping register During 1912 the improvement of the Yokohama Harbour 
pier was begun, and was to be completed in 1916 at a total estimated cost of $1,073,850 

‘The total entrances of steamstups of all nations, including Japanese, were for the years 
1908 to 1911 inclusive as follows — In 1908, 10,330 vessels of 20,104,257 tons, m 1909, 9960 
vessels of 19,670,790 tons, in 1910, 9442 vessels of 20,073,680 tons, aad in 1911, 8576 vessela 
of 19,993,397 tons Sashing vessels entered Japanese ports 1n 1908, to the extent of 2,699 
with a total tonnage of 111,320, in 1909, 2370 with a tonnage of 123,661, in 1910, the figures 
were 1726 and 100,107 tons, aad in 1951, 433 and 60,172 tons Of the total number of steam- 
ships Japan's proportion of the entrances of 1908 was 43 pert cent, British vessels figuring 
to the extent of 323 percent, in 1911 the respective proportions were 47 per cent and 30 8 
percent The entrances into and clearances from all ports in 1910 amounted to 13,599, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 39,815,225, in I91I the figures were 18,026, and 40,103,283 tons 

Army and Navy —The Japanese Army in 1912 consisted of 936 companies of infantry 
95 squadrons of cavalry, 152 battenes of field artillery, 53 batteries of heavy artillery, 10 
batteres of mountain artery, 58 companies of engineers, 38 companies of commussariat, 
12 companies of communication troops, § companies of telegraph corps, and an airship 
corps Under the new system the Fortress artillery was converted into Siege Artillery 
Tn ordor to strengthen the efficiency and the mobile power of this corps hghter guns have 
been adopted and horses provided for ther movement ‘The formation of this corps 
has had the effect of introducing the umfication of organisation of artillery corps in 
strength, whereas under the old system the strength of a regiment or a battalion vaned 
in different fortresses Mountain artillery has also been converted into Field artillery. 
Formerly this brigade consisted of three regiments, but this has now been reduced to one 
brigade of two regiments, the number of brigades being increased from two to three. 
Under the system of conscription, able-bodied males of from 17 to 40 ate hable for service 
m the Army Young men of the better classes who are termed ope-year volunteers 
must pass a scholarship equal to graduates in the Middle School, After a yeat’s service 
they are enrolled in the Reserve Service with the rank of non-commussioned officer 
Teachers in Primary schools undergo the six-weeks’ service, having the regular 
traning of the ordinary soldier, after which they are enrolled for terntorial service 

The Japanese Navy consisted in 1912 of rg battleships with a tonnage of 212,980, 
13 armoured cruisers of 151,303 tons, 47 other war-ships of 165,253 tons, 55 destroyers 
of 20,508 tons, 77 torpedo boats of 7,258 tons, or a total of 207 vessels of 557,302 tons, 
compared with 157 vessels with a tonnage of 283,743 tons at the time of the outbreak of 
the Russo Japanese War The bulk of these vessels were constructed abroad, either 
England, France or Germany. Great efforts are being made to provide facilities for 
the construction of battleships in Japanese yards, the present difficulty being the supply 
and construction of matenals Pubhshed figures indicate that were it possible for Japan 
to construct its own vessels a saving would be effected of about 18% 

Education —The educational system which obtained up to 1911 provided for scholars 
in the primary school entering at the age of sx, where they stayed until they were twelve 
years of age At the conclusion of this period they were transferred to the Middle- 
school for five years and then graduated to the High-school for three years, subsequently 
entering the University for three or four years These courses occupied some seventeen 
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or eighteen years and precluded students entering one of the Universities before the age 
of 23 or 24. In many cases, therefore, it was found that their education was not com- 
plete until they were about 28. The unsatisfactoriness of this system was recognised, 
and in’May 1910 the authorities decided to remodel it. The new programme reduced 
the course of study in the high-school to two years, and the higher-middle and middle 
courses were combined, subject to the approval of the authorities, while at the middle 
school, technical subjects are optional. This new curriculum was introduced in 1911 
for the Middle School and in ror2 for the higher grade. Graduates from the latter 
school are now admitted to the higher school by diploma. The Department of Educa- 
tion is divided into the Minister’s Secretariat and their bureaux, which deal respectively 
with special, general and technical affairs, Several new State Educational Institutions 
have been or are being organised, including the College of Sciences of the North-Eastern 
University at Sendai, the College of Engineering at Fukuoka, Sericultural College at 
Uyeda, the Mining College at Akita, sth Higher Commercial School at Otaru, 6th Medi- 
cal School at Niigata, and 7th Higher Technical School at Yonezawa. ‘The number of 
schools of all classes in 1908-09 were 34,376, the number of instructors and teachers 
160,878, the number of students and pupils 6,627,104, an increase of about 300,000 in 
the previous year, and graduates, 607,521. | The Department of Education employed 
96 foreign teachers, 25 being English, 22 German, 21 American, 6 French, 3 Russian, 
and other countries 19. There are 405 Kindergartens where infants from 3 years of age 
are educated until they are old enough to enter the elementary school. 

Physical culture, which includes Military and Gymnastic exercises, is conducted in 
all schools from the Primary to the University preparatory schools. In the Primary 
schools thereis military drill without armsafter the fourth year. Inthe secondary schools 
drill is compulsory through the whole five years, During the last three years students 
are given drill with arms and trained in the practice of giving command. In the High 
and similar schools, military training with arms is continued. Gymnastic training in 
Japan is a combination of all the best systems of different countries, and fencing and 
jujitsu are also taught in many schools. 

Religion.—The prevailing religion of Japan, Shintoism, was represented in 1908 by 
162,442 temples or shrines, at which 14,826 ministers officiated. Buddhism, the old religion, 
was represented by Gey temples with 5,268 priests. Christianity, represented by the 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox churches, possessed 1132, 176-and 174 
places of worship respectively in 1909. The total membership of each branch was 75,608, 
64,118, and 31,538. The missionaries, incl: wives, numbered 931 Protestants, 319 
Roman Catholics and 2 Eastern Orthodox, while the native ministers amounted to 563 Prot- 
estants, 34 Roman Catholics and & Eastern Orthodox. 

‘Poor Law and Charity.—The State Relief Fund amounted in the year 1907-8 to about 
fats. 7. The disbursements from this fund for the same year amounted to_ £53,600. 
This included the relief of destitute cases and cases of death not identified. The State also 
provides for the support of paupers. The hospitals established by the Red-Cross Society 
at the end of 1909 amounted to twelve institutions, attached to which were 3,787 doctors, 
pharmaceutists, and nurses. The number of members in this year amounted to 1,525,822 
Compared with 1,443,420 in the previous year. In addition to this there are at the present 
time 260 asylums and orphanages and about 50 public and private reformatories for boys. 
There are in addition a number of other hospitals for special diseases. Good work is also 
being carried out in connection with the Ex-convicts reform, the fund for this purpose 
totalling approximately £180,000. Fifty-five homes had been established to carry out 
work at the end of 1908; the number dealt with for this year amounted to 39°. There are in 
addition five or six other establishments of the same description doing good work. 

“Justice, Crime, ete—The criminal code of Japan which came into force in 1909 is in many 
ways an advance over its predecessor, which was based chiefly on the French model, The 
new code gives a greater amount of discretionary power to judges. The punishments pro- 
‘ded under this code include capital punishment, penal ‘servitude, imprisonment, fines 
and detention, with confiscation as a subsidiary penalty. Penal servitude ranges from not 
fess than one month. Any attempt on the life of a member of the Imperial Court or a Prince 
of Royal-blood receives capital punishment and for lése-majesté, penal servitude varying 
from two months to five years. The importation or manufacturing of opium is also a 


nishable offence, the term of imprisonment varying from six months to seven years, and 
por smoicing opium, ftuprisonment for three years or under, For gambling or lottery and for 
games of chance a’ fine is imposed of 1000 yen (about £100) or under, and for habitually 
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The Ho-Nam Railway has a Jength of 175.8 miles; and the Seoul-Wonsan line, 136.3 miles, 
is being extended by a length of out 20 bier, 

Formosa,'—In the chief industry of this island, namely, agriculture, the following were 
the yields of products in 1910 (000 omitted):— Rice 20,769-9 bushels, Tea 36,708 © lbs., 
Sugar 444,642.9 Ibs., Salt 265,251.8 Ibs., Cane sugar 5,762,304.5 Ibs., Sweet Potatoes 
1,712,886.4 lbs., Indigo 42,580.8 1} Of the mineral products coal was the chief, the output 
for 1910 amounting to 275,800 tons. Sulphur, camphor, gold and silver are also mined. 
The ee of imports and exports Ri as follows (000 omitted) :— (1910) exports £1,198.6, 
imports £1,985.2; (1911) exports £1,217.5, im 1,955.5+ 

Saghllen.°—ihe ated daluatey ot ie eles is og for salmon and trout. The 
manufacture of herring oil-cake is also carried on. Agricultural industries have been en- 
couraged since 1906, and at the end of 1911, 1,737 families had settled on the land and every 
encouragement was being given for the production of cereals and for stock-raising. Dui 
the last few years Saghalien has been proved to possess good indications in regard to of 
deposits, and prospecting and development work has been carried out. 

(Sypwey H. Norra.) 


LATIN REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


General Survey. 

The 420th anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus (October 12, 1492) 

occurred in 1912, The remarkable transformation in both the political, commercial 
and social conditions of the twenty different American Republics, lying to 
Peueree the South of the United States, and known geographically as ‘“ Latin- 
‘Aseria, America,” which began with the struggle for independence early in the 
roth century, is, however, a matter of quite modern development; and 

year by year, particularly in the case of the more important South American countries, 
national progress now becomes more and more marked, Since 1909, on the whole, 
the rate has been well maintained. The improvement has not alone been noticeable 
in those States which possess the largest extent of territory: it is, perhaps, the smaller 
id less-important countries which have shown the more remarkable advance. In the 
case of Argentina, Brazil and Chile, a stage had already been reached several years ago, 
in commercial expansion and social development, which makes at least a further normal 
progre8s each year more or less a matter of course. But, while Mexico, with its 767,000 
square miles of territory and its population of nearly 14,000,000, has lately retrogressed 
owing to a continuous state of revolution which began in November 1910, it is interesting 
to note that the Republic of E} Salvador, with but little over 9,600 square miles of superfi- 
cial area and 1,200,000 inhabitants, has shown improvement in each department of its 
administration, while it has remained commendably free from such disturbing influences 
as have affected other neighbouring States, notably Nicaragua, Honduras and Cuba. 

The year 1912 proved politically trying for some States and financially perilous for 
others. Nicaragua has been in a continual state of revolution since 1909 when the 
disturbances in the internal affairs of that country provoked interference by the United 
States. Honduras has been likewise affected by the affairs of her neighbour; while Para- 
guay has violently changed her Government four times after as many revolutions within 
two years. Santo Domingo and Haiti have continued their perpetual internal and ex- 
ternal quarrels, while Ecuador has experienced serious and sanguinary fraternal encoun- 
ters, resulting in the deaths of several of her prominent politicians. Mexico has known 
no political peace since the displacement of General Porfirio Diaz in xo10, after a quarter 
of a century’s faithful public service. Argentina, Brazil and Chile have suffered and 
are still experiencing financial tension, due to a propensity for large expenditure, which 
is a natural consequence of the rapid exploitation of their natural resources. Nothing 
like a financial crisis can be said to have occurred to any one of these latter States, but 
the serious attention of their respective Ministers of Finance has been devoted to 
curtailing disbursements, in order to avoid injury to the national credit. The somewhat 
cool reception which the investing public in Europe has offered to several recent govern- 
ment-supported loans—in Brazil especially—shows that the notice of lenders abroad 
has been attracted to the danger of extravagance. 

1See E. B. x, 669 et seg. 2 See E. B. xxiv, 54. 
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Venezuela and Colombia have partially redeemed their good name by maintaining 
their service upon their Public Debts. although in the case of the latter Republic there is 
evidence that severe Sacrifice has had to be made in order to find the 
amounts falling due upon the half-yearly coupons. Guatemala has te- 
mained obdurate in regard to the resumption of her interest payments, some fourteen 
years in arrears, but there is reason to believe that the British and United States Govern- 
ments, working in union, intend to insist on arrangements being made for the benefitof 
her long-suffering creditors. A serious warning to both Guatemala and Honduras was 
contained in Mr. Taft’s last message to Congress, the President observing— Failing an 
arrangement, it may become impossible for the Government of the United States to es- 
cape its obligations in connection with such measures as may become necessary to exact 
justice to legitimate foreign claims.” The poor arrangement arrived at between the 
bondholders and Costa Rica (another defaulter over long years) has, so far, been adhered 
to; while Nicaragua, which had suspended payment upon her Debt since January (1912) 
resumed with the maturity of the July coupon, which was paid in October. Difficulty 
‘was encountered, as usual, in regard to Ecuador’s (Guayaquil & QuitoRailway and Salt 
Bonds) Debt, but the coupons were eventually paid in driblets. On the other hand, the 
smallest of the Latin-American States (El Salvador) showed remarkable punctuality in 
meeting the interest upon her loan, the credit of this Republic consequently standing high 
on the London and Paris markets. Cuba’s financial condition has become acute, and at 
the end of 1912 it appeared clear that the assistance of the United States would sooner or 
later be invoked, the Republic’s creditors being found for the most part in that country. 
Mexico’s prolonged internal strife has brought down her once-high credit and abundant 
resources to a very low ebb, and the administration, while confessing to the absolute 
necessity of further substantial borrowing, has so far found no European or American 
house willing to make further advances. The good financial standing of Peru has been 
recognised by the encouragement given to her last appearance in the loan market. 

The natural resources of all the Latin-American countrics alike have been still further 
developed, mainly by the aid of foreign capital, which has continued to flow towards this 
part of the world in spite of the unstable political conditions prevailing in some cases. 
This may be explained by the fact that in but few instances have the financial interests 
of foreign investors suffered; indeed, upon comparison, there have been fewer and less 
serious losses in these countries than in other parts of the world. 

One circumstance to be noted is the tendency of the influence of Great Britain in 
Latin-America to wane by comparison with the commercial progress made by Germany 
Amertan  *0c both the commercial and political progress made by the United States. 
40d German While the greater part of the transportation by land and sea remains in the 
commercial hands of British railways and British steamships trading with Argentina, 
prouress. ‘Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Chile (where the former are not State-owned), 
Cuba, Paraguay and Mexico, the greater part of the Central-American transportation 
arrangements are now in the hands of the North Americans. Thus, with the one excep- 
tion of El Salvador, where the principal railway and its allied steamship service remain 
British, the whole of the railways as well as the steamship transportation services of Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua and Guatemala have become United States en- 
terprises. In Argentina, Brazil and Paraguay a gigantic combine of American-French in- 
terestshas latterly acquired control over the systems, some of which were formerly British. 

In other branches of commercial enterprise competition has been keenly felt. While 
neither German nor French interests have hitherto been particularly aggressive in regard 
to railway construction, both, as well as Dutch and Italian lines, have been energetically 
competing for steamship traffic; in the dry-goods trade Germany has proved a very 
formidable rival. United States enterprise has vigorously attacked what were predomi- 
nantly British Latin-American markets in cotton and woollen goods, hardware, iron 
and steel manufactures, and, more especially, the British ship-building connection, hav- 
ing drawn away several orders for battleships given out by the Argentine and Brazilian 
Governments. Even in the frozen-meat trade United States firms have latterly entered 
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the field, purchasing several of the more important establishments, while they have con- 
structed others near British factories, the better to compete with them 
The Belgians, again, have encroached to a very great extent upon the Bntish 
galvanised wire and coal (briquette) trade, and other countnes have entered with greater 
freedom the Latin American markets, where a couple of decades ago they were hardly 
to be found at all Japan, for instance, has now a valuable Latin American connection, 
her enterprising people have a line of steamships running regularly to the principal 
South Amencan ports, while the formal opening of the Panama Canal, m 1915 will 
witness a new service of tradmg steamers also flying the Japanese flag The inter 
state trade between the various Latin Amencan Republics has likewise increased to a 
considerable extent, and this fact, combined with the establishment (especially in 
Menco and Argentina) of a number of well equipped factories to use the native grown 
raw material, has further reduced Britssh imports into those countnes 
‘The total foreign trade of Latin America (eaport and umport) may be conservatively 
estimated at an annual value of {435000000 The increase during the past decade 
has not been less than £260 000000 While Great Britain retains the lead 
Rew in regard to exports to these countries both the Umited States and Germany 
are fast challenging thissupertonty ‘The diffcrent Republics of South and 
Central America in 1910-11 were customers of Great Britarn to the amount of 26 03 
per cent of the whole of their imports, the Umted States supphed 23 31 per cent, and 
Germany 15 45 percent Trading figuies show that the Latin American States are the 
largest homogeneous unit in Bntishforexgn trade For the year mentioned these coun 
tries tooh British goods to the value of £,3 000 000 the greater part bemg manufactured 
articles The imports from the United States mm rg10-11 were valued at $240 663 222 
In imports fiom Latm Ametica, the Umited States leads with 34 51 per cent followed 
by Great Britain with 20 99 per cent Germany with 11 41 per cent and France with 
8 29 per cent, and the opening of the Panama Canal 1s bound to give a further stimulus 
to North American activity ‘he total foreign trade of the twenty Latin American 
Republics, with their population of 70 000 000, for the year roro-11 exceeded £508 
744806 Of this total the South Amencan countries (exclusive cf Mexico, Central 
America Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo) were responsible for £468,744 806 or an 
imerease over the preceding year of nearly £40 000,000 
During the last fourtcen years the foreign trade of Latin America has grown by 157 4 
per cent, taking the Statcs of Mexico and the six Central American Republics apart we 
find that the ratio of increrse has amounted to 189 per cent in the first and to 148 6 per 
cent in the second cise The purchasing power of the Latin Republics has, therefore 
increased at the rate of between 11 and 12 per cent per annum 
Whale Grest Brian enjoys fully one third of the cntire trade of these countries her 
share might well be capected to be substantally greater since it 1s mainly with British 
capital that these South and Central American States have been opened up 
Relstive their railways constiucted and their waterworks tclephones docks and har 
Grtish ade bours completed, st 1s principally with the ad of British capital that their 
banks and insurance institutions have been brought mto beng Moreover, 
the remvestments from Great Britain m Latin American enterprises amount to over 
£42 000 ooo per annum, taking an average for the last three years one quarter of the 
whole amount of foreign capital findmg sts way into the South and Central American 
countnes has been of British ougim The sum of such capital invested to date 1s es 
timated at £685 000,000 sterling 
For some ycars past nevertheless, British trade has by comparson been steadily 
falling off, while that of the United States has been gaining headway At the same time 
Great Bntain 1s more and more dependent upon the products of these countries, more 
especially of the Argentine Republic for supplies of wheat and meat looking to them as 
the legtumate market for her manufactured goods The proportions of Bnitish trade of 
late with these countries have increased it 1s true for while wn 1990 Latin America took 
one eighth of British exported products by 1905 the total had reached the proportion 
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of one-seventh, and by 1910 one-sixth. But about two-thirds of all the British Latin 
Ameneee trade is carried on with only three of the Republics—Argentina, Brazil and 
ile. 

The problem of Central-American unrest remained during 1912, The revolution 
in Nicaragua has threatened the political stability of the neighbouring States of Guate- 
Contra mala, Honduras and Costa Rica. The Central-American States collectively 
Amerkan have resented the recent armed interference of the United States in Nica- 
warest, raguan affairs, but the local issues involved have remained rather obscure, 
being dominated to a large extent by private financial and commercial interests. 

A state of revolution, upon a less serious scale, has been observable in Paraguay. 
In Brazil, several minor uprisings against constituted authority have been noted; but 
in these cases the Federal Government has proved competent to deal effectively with 
the situation. Mexico has presented the most serious and prolonged state of upheaval, 
one revolution after another occurring in rapid succession; the amount of damage to 
life and property has proved considerable. Foreign interests, however, have hitherto 
escaped lightly, The two negro Republics, Santo Domingo and Haiti, have maintained 
their unenviable reputation for internal disorder, and U.S. Gunboats have been despatched 
to both in order to protect American interests. 

In a diplomatic note preseated to the Nicaraguan Government by the United States 
Minister, Mr. Weitzel, the United States announced a new extension of its policy towards 
nked the smaller republics of Latin-America, vis: Santo Domingo, Cuba, Guate- 
pated States oyala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica and Panama, They 

have been notified that the Northern Republic would strongly support all 
duly constituted good governments in these countries; but that it would exert its force, 
physical and moral, against selfishly inspired revolutions, and that it would protect 
American legations and American citizens there resident. In effect, the United States 
now extends a broad protectorate over the countries mentioned. 

For the third or fourth time there has been put forward the proposal of a Confedera- 
tion of the Central-American States, with the President of Guatemala (Sefor Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera) as the first President. The earliest attempt at such a Confederation 
was made in 1824, when El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica formed themselves into the Central-American Federation, with Sefior Manuel 
José Arce as the first President. It was dissolved in 1839; further efforts were made in 
1842, when the promoter, Genera) Morazén, lost his life in the attempt, and yet again 
in 1909, when Seftor José Santos Zclaya, President of Nicaragua, was expelled from his 
country, There is little reason to anticipate any ultimate success even should the 
proposal make any further headway. 

Early in 1912 Dr. Blair, Bishop of the Falkland Islands, visited England for the 
purpose of raising a sum of £100,000 to provide churches, chaplains, schools and nursing 

homes throughout his vast diocese, comprising the whole western seaboard 
Ansfican of South America andincluding the Republics of Ecuador, Colombia, Bolivia, 
huh ‘Peru, Chile and Argentine-Patagonia as well as the British possession, the 

Falkland Islands,—in all about 2,000,000 square miles of territory. In 
spite of a vigorous Press campaign, there was but a meagre response to the Bishop's 
appeal, and he was obliged to return to his diocese with less than one-fifth of the amount 
for which he had asked. The Anglican Church in South America remains in a very un- 
satisfactory condition; the attendances at divine service, even in such large cities as 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Santiago, Valparaiso and Asunci6n, are decidedly 
scanty. 

The year 1912 was notable for the large number of new treaties entered into, and 
old ones ratified, between the different States, the principal exceptions being in the 
Treaties. cases of Peru with Ecuador, and of Peru with Chile. Boundaries were 
also adjusted, leaving but few questions of settlement still open. _ 

‘The amount of newly-invested capital in Latin-American enterprises was somewhat 
less than during the previous year, the largest borrowers having been Brazil and Chile, 
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while a few Argentine industrial (land) and manufacturing issues, a Central American 
constructional railway project, as well as a Mexican light, traction and power company, 

and a Brazilian traction company, among others, were well received. A 
Loans sed Bolivian tin-mining proposition, on the other hand, was adversely regarded, 

as were one or two minor enterprises, Several important engineering con- 
tracts for works in South America were awarded, the chief among them being the con- 
struction of the Valparaiso Dock and Harbour (to Messrs. S. Pearson & Son), for the 
sum of about £3,000,000; an enormous reservoir, in connection with the comprehensive 
sanitary improvements scheme undertaken by the Federal Government of Argentina 
(awarded to the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co, of Darlington) for £3,500,000; 
the extension of Buenos Aires port and harbour, involving an outlay of {5,000,000 
(awarded to Messrs. C. H. Walker & Co.); and four destroyers (ordered from Messrs. 
Cammell Laird & Co., of Birkenhead); while other port and harbour works were com- 
menced in Mexico, Brazil and Chile. 

‘The great event of the year 1913—great from a world-wide as well as a Latin-Ameri- 
can point of view—promised to be the completion of the Panama Canal, the huge enter- 

prise undertaken by the United States of America at a cost of over £75,000,- 
Panama 600 sterling. The official opening is designed to take place in January 1915; 

but it is probable that the new waterway will be operative for trial purposes 
considerably before that date, 

Attention has been prominently directed to various scandals connected with the 
rubber industry of Peru, consequent upon the publication in July (1912) of Sir Roger 
pee Casement’s belated report upon the slavery conditions prevailing in the 
‘trodes, Putumayo districts. Much public indignation was occasioned by these rev- 

elations; both the British and Peruvian Governments instituted further 
enquiries and appointed Commissioners to proceed to the spot; a Select Committee of 
the Hoyse of Commons sat for several weeks to take evidence; while a prosecution of 
the parties responsible, British and Peruvian alike, has been promised. 

In the following sections on the individual Latin-American Republics, they are taken 
for convenience of reference in alphabetical order. 
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Argentina has an area of 1,139,079 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimates is 7,171,910, giving an average of 6.1 inhabitants per square 
mile. Imports were valued in 1910-11 at £71,161,273 and exports at {£62,991,324, 
imporls from Great Britain being valued at {21,727,400 and exports to Great Britain 
at {18,368,246. Imports from the United States at $43,918,511 (U.S. currency) and ex- 
ports to the United States at $29,090,732; in 1911-12 the imports from the United 
States were valued at $53,158,179 and the exports to the United States at $29,847,016. 
The revenue was estimated according to the budget of 1912-13 at $348,572,812 and. 
the expenditure at $308,741,629 paper ($1 gold=4s; $1 paper=1s.9d.). The total public 
debt amounts to £104,513,655, the external to £60,285,785, and the internal to £44,227, 
870. There is about £90,000 of additional debt made up of cedulas and currency pro- 
vincial loans and government guarantees. The total mileage of railways is 19,843, and 
that of telegraph lines 37,229. The army has a strength of 24,466men and 2,444 officers, 
‘The navy comprises 27 vessels with a personnel of 3,500. 

Doctor José Figueroa Alcorta entered upon his office as President in March 1906, 
at a period when general prosperity prevailed. His succession to President Quintana, 
who died during his second year of office, gave rise to much jealous feeling; but he 
succeeded in holding the scale evenly between all parties, and for the most part adhered 
to the policy of his predecessor. 

‘About this time the shipping returns of the principal ports of the Republic, other 
than that of Buenos Aires, began to augment; and before 1906 closed it showed the 
largest number of vessels entering and clearing on record (aggregate tonnage 2,876,- 

1 See £ B. ii, 460 ef seg. 
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780). There were also recorded the largest number of patents solicited, 717, of which 
637 were granted. In regard to trade-marks 2,324 were solicited and 2,107 were granted. 

Early in 1907 was published the report of the Boundary Commission with Brazil, 
by which the dividing line was decided as follows:—From the mouth of the Cuarein to 
the mouth of the Pepiriguaz4, from the mouth of the Pepiriguazfi to the main head- 
waters of the river San Antonio, and from this point following the bed of the San An- 
tonio to its disembougement into the river Iguazf; from the mouth of the San Antonio 
following the bed of the Iguaz{ to its disembougement into the Paranh. 

On February 17, 1907, the President appointed a Commission to investigate and re- 
vise existing tariff-rates, with the idea of rendering articles of prime necessity cheaper 
for the consumer. Commerce continued to progress, the total amount for 1907 (includ- 
ing exports $296,204,369, and imports $285,860,603) amounting to $82,065,052. 

In 1908 the national prosperity continued, the trade balance showing an advance of 
1$100,000,000 (about £9,000,000) in exports over the imports, while immigration surpassed 
all records. The agricultural area showed an increase of 216 per cent as compared 
with 1895. An Arbitration Treaty was concluded with Brazil (Nov. 1908),{ while 
Argentine delegates were sent to attend the Refrigeration Congress in Paris. 

A commission was appointed in 1909 by the Minister of Agriculture and Public Works 
to design a general system of irrigation throughout the Republic. An executive decree 
(Nov, 10, 1909) established a National Bibliographic Institute at Buenos Aires, modelled 
upon that at Brussels. In Buenos Aires considerable improvements were undertaken, 
a special credit of $7,875,000 being voted for improving the sanitary system, A new 
avenue, to cost 1$8,000,000—to be called Avenida Centenario, in honour of the hundredth 
anniversary of Independence—was commenced. The new Carlos Durand Hospital, 
300 patients, was opened, the cost being $550,000 (gold). 

On January 5, 1910, a protocol was signed in Montevideo between Argentina and 
Uruguay, in regard to the navigation and use of the waters of the Rio de la Plata, In 
September the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a remarkable speech, referred to the fra- 
ternity between Chile, Argentina and Brazil, observing: “ We are the three strongest 
nations; we must direct South America upon the path of peace and progress; other coun- 
tries will see a powerful guarantee for liberty and justice in this triple friendship.” 

This being the centennial year of the Republic, great rejoicings took place throughout 
the state, and Argentina was the recipient of numerous congratulations and friendly 
messages from most foreign governments. The continued prosperity of the country 
was shown in the revenue increase, which amounted to 17 per cent over the budget antici- 
pation, as compared with 8 per cent for 1909 and 6 per cent for 1908. The total volume 
of trade showed an increase of 34 per cent, the imports increasing by $49,000,000 while 
exports decreased by $24,725,000. Among the several exhibitions held in the capital 
during the year were the International Agricultural, the National Industrial, the 
International Fine Arts, the International Exhibition of Hygiene and the International 
Railways and Transport. The Fourth Pan-American Conference, in addition to several 
other conferences and congresses, was held in Buenos Aires, 

In October r910 Dr. Alcorta’s presidential term of office came to an end, when Doctor 
Roque Saenz Peiia and Dr. Victorino de la Plaze assumed the offices of President and 
Vice-President respectively. The new Government met with a friendly welcome, and 
the President’s programme of legislation advocating economies was well received. 
Towards the end of the year (Dec. 16th) Mr. (now Sir) Walter Beaupré Townley, 
the British Minister, received notice of transfer to Bucharest, his designated successor 
being Sir Reginald Thomas Tower, who had served es British Minister in Mexico since 
1906. Inthe last days of the year the British fleet, under Vice-Admiral Arthur Murray 
Farqubar, visited the River Piate, and met with a cordial reception, a number of enter- 
tainments being both offered and returned in connexion with the event. The arrange- 
ments in connexion with the demarcation of the Argentine-Chilean boundary pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. The Andine tunnel, connecting the two Republics of Argentina 
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and Chile by rail, was completed and opened to traffic early in May, while an agreement 
was signed between Argentina and Uruguay for the laying of a cable between the capitals 
of the two countries, to form a part of their national telegraphic departments. Steps 
were taken towards establishing wireless communication with Europe, Asia and Africa, 
stations having already been erected along the Argentine coast. During the latter part 
of 1910 Mr. James Bryce, British Ambassador to the United States, paid a visit to five of 
the South American States, including Argentina, calling twice at Buenos Aires, 

In January rorx a series of destructive confiagrations occurred in Buenos Aires, 
generally attributed to incendiarism; property was destroyed to the value of £3,000,000, 
including the Custom House and most of its contents, as well as a large number of 
places of business. On February 13th the severe drought—the worst known since 1877— 
broke. In the following month (March roth) two Argentine steamers were seized by 
Paraguayan insurgents, and several Argentine citizens suffered ill-treatment. Sir 
Walter B. Townley left Buenos Aires on March grd. In the same month, the Argentine 
Club was opened in London. In April diplomatic relations with Bolivia, after a long 
period of suspension, were renewed, the Bolivian Minister in Lima, Peru, being selected 
as the representative at Buenos Aires. In May were held the centennial celebrations 
of the birth of Sarmiento, a former President of the Republic. Serious scandals in con- 
nexion with the administration of the Government Land and Colonies Department 
were brought to light, and an official investigation was ordered; but, upon the earnest 
representations of influential parties, the President in June ordered all proceedings to 
be stopped. On July 2th the new British Minister, Sir Reginald T. Tower, arrived. 

An executive prohibition regarding Italian immigration occasioned much ill-feeling 
between Argentina and Italy. Difficulties had arisen between the two governments 
owing to Argentina insisting upon sending medical inspectors on board emigrant liners, 
which were already under the supervision of a medical officer of the Italian navy. Upon 
the Asgentine government refusing to withdraw this measure, in spite of the objection 
of the Italian government to admitting on board the medical officers of the republic, the 
Italian Government, “with a view to upholding the national dignity,” suspended by 
decree all emigration to Argentina. The decree was cancelled in August 1912, and the 
emigration movement from Italy was resumed. 

The Foreign Offices of Argentina and Chile entered into a railway agreement between 
the two countries with the object of preventing a tariff war, and of facilitating inter- 
national communication. On August 26th the new Argentine ““ Dreadnought ” battle- 
ship, the “ Rivadavia,” was launched at Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 

Tn September the President vetoed certain subsidies agreed to by Congress, but which 
had not provided the necessary resources, the Executive exercising his prerogative 
under article 70 of the Constitution, In this month the Supreme Court of the Argentine 
Republic ruled that ail railway companies were liable to payment of Municipal Taxes, 
against which decision, appearing to be in contravention of article 8 of the Mitré Law, 
the different companies petitioned Congress. 

A further 2345 miles of new railway were constructed in 1912, of which 746 miles were 
State lines, The total mileage in the Republic now amounted to 10,843 miles. Owing 
to labour troubles and inundations, some of the railways suffered in their traffic receipts, 
although dividends were but little affected. The government sanctioned the amalgama- 
tion of the Buenos Aires Western and the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway Com- 
panies, with a'combined capital of over £68,000,000, subject to a railway being constructed 
from Dolores to Ajo, and a deduction on all freights being granted to the Government. 

In August 1912 the administrations of the Cordoba Central Railway, the Cordoba 
and Rosario Railway, and the Cordoba Central Buenos Aires Extension Railway, agreed 
upon amalgamation subject to the approval of the Argentine Government. A powerful 
London-New York Syndicate, in July 1912, consummated the combination of an 
important system of railways in Argentina, including the provinces of Entre Rios and 

‘Corrientes. In November the Government refused the offer made by an Anglo-French 
Syndicate for the acquisition of the State Railways. 
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In 1912 the estimated number of cattle in the Republic was: 29,400,000 borned beasts; 
7,615,000 horses; 67,394,000 sheep. Concurrently with the outbreak in Great Britain 
of foot and mouth disease, it appeared in a milder form in Argentina. The ports 
were closed to cattle from Great Britain from July 6th. 

The financial resources of the State were proved by Dr. Rosa, Minister of Finance, 
to be heavily embarrassed, there being a net deficiency of $70,000,000; a sum of $400,000,- 
ooo was due upon public works under construction, and $70,000,000 upon armaments. 
It was shown that the Agricultural Department absorbed g per cent and that official 
salaries required 4o per cent of the country’s total resources; the service of the National 
Debt called for 25 per cent, thus leaving 26 per cent to meet all other Jiabilities, In 
July the Government issued, in Paris, a 44 per cent loan for {14,000,000 ($70,000,000 
gold), which was offered at go} per cent. The public financial responsibilities of 
Argentina amounted to £104,513,655, in addition to {90,000,000 of unpaid debts, made 
up of cedulas and currency debt guaranteed by the National Government and Joans 
issued by the Provincial Government and the Municipality of Buenos Aires, The 
Currency debt carries no interest, but interest has to be found upon {150,000,000 (out 
of the total of £194,515,655). Dr. Rosa resigned his portfolio on August grd, and was 
succeeded in office by Sefior Enrique Perez. 

Two Argentine-Bolivian Sub-Commissions started on June 28 and July 3, 1912, 
escorted by troops drawn from both Republics, to map out the demarcation lines of the 
frontiers. During the investigations 2 Bolivian fort (Valibran) was discovered on 
Argentine territory, no doubt accidentally erected there, the River Pilcomayo, near 
which the fort was built, frequently changing its bed. Friendly negotiations ensued 
for the removal of the fort to the Bolivian border. In July, General Roca, formerly 
President of Argentina, went to Brazil as Special Envoy, and was accorded a brilliant 
reception. He retired in September 1912, and was succeeded by Dr. Lucas Ayarragaray, 
as Minister, The return to Rio of Dr. Campo Salles, Brazilian Minister at Buenos Aires, 
took place in July. In this month also Dr. José Figueroa Alcorta, President 1906-10, 
was offered the post of Special Ambassador to Spain; while the Argentine Minister to 
London was raised to the dignity of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
On August s, t912, was signed the protocol of a treaty of reciprocity between Argentina 
and Uruguay, relative to coasting and river navigation commerce. 

For the first time during the past decade, the position of the country’s trade (in 1911) 
showed in an unfavourable light, the trade balance against the Republic amounting to 
$42,113,148, while in 1910 the balance had been in its favour tothe amount of $20,855,399. 
For the first 6 months of 1972 (to June goth) the balance once more showed in favour of 
the Republic. Serious strikes occurred upon the railways and in the docks, and endured 
for some months, while bad crop weather, up to August, was experienced. 

The cost of living in the capital again increased, and showed an advance of fully 
roo pet cent above that prevailing 20 years ago. (The population of Buenos Aires on 
October 31, 1912, was 1,405,061), Meanwhile dividends and salaries remained un- 
changed. Railway expenditure has advanced very rapidly, but revenue bas shown 
very little inclination to meet it, rates displaying a tendency to fall. Yellow fever proved 
troublesome, and a plague of mosquitoes visited the greater part of the country. The 
Government passed a special vote to fight the danger threatened. 

On June 3oth the Government submitted to Congress a law imposing the principle 
of taxation on land values, the project following closely along the lines of the English 
Finance Act 1909-10. In July four new destroyers, built by Messrs. Cammell Laird 
& Co., of Birkenhead, — Santiago,” “ San Luis,” “ Santa Fé ” and “ Tucumin,”—which 
were intended to be added to the Argentine Navy, were completed. The order, how- 
ever, was subsequently rescinded, and in October these vessels were sold to the Greek 
Government. Tn spite of the opposition offered by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
Finance, the Senate had adopted, by 15 votes to 14, a minute asking for the construction 
of a third “ Dreadnought ” (Sept. 17th). 

General José Inocencio Arias, Governor of the Province of Buenos Aires, and one 
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of the leading statesmen of the Republic, died at the age of 75 on September r1th, 
being succeeded by Colonel de ia Serna. 


BOLIVIA' 

Bolivia has an area of 708,195 square miles, and the population according to the most 
recent estimates is 2,267,935, giving an average of 3.38 inhabitants per square mile. 
Imports were valued in 1910-11 at £5,837,141 and exports £8,263,117. Imports from 
the United Statesin rg10-11 were valued at $891,624 (U.S. currency) and exports to the 
United States at $327; in 1911-12, imports at $991,525 and exportsat $9,884. The public 
debt amounts to £1,752,291 (£1,500,000 external, and £252,291 internal). The mileage 
of railways is 86, and of telegraph lines 3,109. ‘The army has a strength of 52,500. 

A Commercial Treaty between Bolivia and Peru was signed June 1, r906, and the 
Customs Tariff Act of December 31, 1905, came into force that year. The monetary 
system was reformed, providing for a gold standard (finally adopted on Dec. 31, 
1908); the national credit improved, and the system of taxation was revised. Conces- 
sions for new railways, averaging 836 miles, were granted to an American Syndicate. 
New mining regulations came into force April 2oth. On December 16th the interest on 
unpaid licences was reduced to 9 per cent per annum; the law of October 1890 and article 
6g of the mining rules and regulations of October 28, 1882, were also modified. 

‘The financial resources of the State were increased during 1906 by the payment of the 
Brazilian and Chilean indemnities, approximately $14,000,000, being used exclusively 
in railroad construction. Treaties were signed with Brazil for the verification of the 
River Verde and the demarcation of the boundary line; it was agreed to extend over the 
period of one year the negotiations of the arbitration tribunal created for the purpose. 
A dispute arose between the Government and the Holy See, because of the adoption of 
an amendment to Article 2 of the Constitution, and a law abolishing ecclesiastical privi- 
leges and the establishment of civil marriage. Finally, Bolivia withdrew her diplomatic 
repregentative from Rome. 

On June 20, 1907, a new Land Law, comprising 70 articles, was introduced. 

Improvement in the value of farming lands took place in 1908, the increase in prices 
since 1903 amounting to nearly so percent. On August 6th the 4-years’ term of Presi- 
dent Ismail Montes ended, when he should have been succeeded by the President-Elect. 
Dr, Fernando E. Guachalla, formerly Bolivian Minister to the United States; he how- 
ever died in July. Sefor Montes continued in office until August 1909, when he was 
succeeded by Sefior Eliodoro Villazén, elected to the chief Magistracy for the 4 years 
ending August 6, 1913. Important economic measures were enacted to further the de- 
livery of native products at the Pacific coast ports; the unification of the railway 
systems of the Republic, extending to about 400 miles of main line, was determined 
upon. A commercial treaty was signed with Germany, to last for ten years. 

For the years 1909-10 the financial obligations of the Republic were met, despite loss 
in revenues from Custom House receipts. A loan, amounting to £1,500,000, raised in 
Paris (Nov. 1910), the second foreign indebtedness contracted by Bolivia (and out of 
which the £500,000 borrowed in 1908 was to be repaid), was arranged; including princi- 
pal and interest upon the Home Debt, and upon the £400,000 Morgan Debt (Dec. 1908), 
the total funded debt of the Republic amounted to a little over {1,700,000, The Bud- 

¥ot account showed a deficit of 7,553,996 bolivianos (silver),? although the Presidential 
Message had estimated a surplus. 

In January 1911 the establishment of a National Bank was authorised, with 2 
capital of £2,000,000, dne-half contributed by the Government, the remainder by United 
States financiers. The Mercantile Bank and Banco Francisco Argandona respectively 
increased their capitals to £1,000,000. On July 15th the Government sold to the Peruvian 
Corporation for £374,912 the 101 kilometres of the Guaqui-La Paz Railway. 

Early in 1911 a new Cabinet was formed, and an extra Session of Congress was sum- 
moned for the purpose of discussing the Chilean Protocol concerning railway guarantees; 

1 See E. B. iv, 166 ef seg, ? Boliviano silver =25s, 
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and railway extenston increasing to an unprecedented extent, while the high pmices of 
coffee, upon which its prospenty mainly depends, were well maintained 

On January 13, 1912, the Minister of Marine—Admural Marques Lefio—resigned, and 
was succeeded by Admiral Belfort Viera Senous political disturbances occurred this 
year at Bahia (capital of the State of the same name), the Government resigning, and 
being succeeded temporanly by the President of the Court of Appeal. The troubles 
arose from the city of Bahia refusing to obey 2 wnt of Habeas Corpus issued by the 
Tederal Court regarding certain Opposition Deputies. Troubles continued for some time, 
while a similar condition prevailed in the State of Ceré, where, owing to the elections 
of anew Governor, feelng ran high In September ror2 an outbreak, led by a fanatical 
monk, occurred in the State of Catharma, but was suppressed by Fedeial troops 

On July 24, t9r2 the Senate passed a bill making it obligatory upon all States in the 
Republic to obtain the Icderal sanction before contracting any loans The bill was 
intended to prevent abuses, and to avoid comphcations between the different States of 
the Federation The State of Rio de Janeiro floated a new loan for £3,000,000, at 5 per 
cent in London on September 3oth, which fell to a discount, the pubhc subscribing less 
than 20 per cent of the amount 

In May 1012, at the banquet of the Pan-American Society held in New York, some 
sensation was occasioned by the Brazihan Ambassador, Senhor da Gama, denouncing 
the attitude of the Umted States towards Latin Amenca, especially the seizure by the 
American Government of nearly 1,000,000 bags of cofice belonging to the Brazihan 
Coffee Trust, but the United States subsequently released the coffee 

In July 1912 a new Brazilian coinage was authorised, the standard gold coin corre- 
sponding in weight, denomination and form with the British pound sterling, the silver 
money to correspond with that of France 

The protracted labour unrest, which first became acute in January, came to a head 
an August 1912, when senous stnkes occurred at both Rao de Janeiro and Santos, the 
stevedores'in both ports refusing to work Thousands of strikers prevented ships from 
being loaded and unloaded, and the railways from operating their hnes Heavy losses 
wire incurred by merchant shippers ‘The Santos strike terminated on September 6th, 
but a further strthe among the employees of the Port of Para Co occurred on September 
28th In the same month, frosts caused damage to the coffee crops in the State of Sdo 
Paulo, the loss besng equal to 20 per cent, reducing the production to 10,000,000 bags 

On September 27, r912, the Minister of Agnculture introduced a measure conferring 
all nghts of citizensnp upon the Indan population, which had hitherto been regarded 
in the eyes of the law in the position of orphans 


CHILE! 

Chile has an area of 292 580 square mils, and the population according to the most 
reccnt estimates 1s 3 329 030, giving an average of 11 1 inhabitants per square mile 
Imports in 1910-11 (one year) were valued at {26,174,276 and exports at £25,455 702 
Lyxports to Great Britain were valued at {11,012 989 in 1911, and imports from Great 
Britain at £8,352,586 Exports to the United States in roxo-11 were valued at $19,- 
941,000 (U § currency) and imports from the United States at $12,044,578, in 1911-12, 
exports at $20 164 848 and imports at $15,491,846 The revenue was estimated 
according to the budget of 1912-13 at £15,799,870, and the expenditure at £17,368,045 
The total pubhe debt amounts to £43,056,007 ({34,728,800 external and £8,328,007 1n- 
ternal) The total mleage of railways 1s 3,571 and that of telegraph lines 16 407 
The army has a strength of 17,123 men The navy comprises 28 vessels with a 
personnel of 6,000 

Peaceful conditrons continued during the early years of President Jorge Montt’s 
tenure of office, which began in September 1906, cheap money proving favourable in 
many ¥a}s to business, and contnbuting to a general and steady 1mprovement in trade 
The overtrading and excessive speculation in shares, which had occurred in 1908, prac~ 
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tically ceased by the end of 1909 while accumulations of goods imported 1m great haste 
and undue quantity after the earthquake were rapidly absorbed The Government 
had intended to return to gold currency in January 1910, but a new law was passed 
deferring the conversion for a further five years 

The condition of the nitrate industry at this time proved very unfavourable, the 
trade combination, restricting the output, having termmated at the end of April 1909, 
and the efforts to renew it having failed The price fell steadily to $ a quintal 

‘The Republics of Chile and Argentina celebrated their centenanes in rgro, and the 
Presidents of the respective States exchanged visits At the Chilean celebration Great 
Britam was not represented owing to national mourning but a special mission of 
congratulation was subsequently sent to Chile, beng entrusted to two British warships 
The diplomatic rupture with Peru continued, the Peruvian Minster being recalled from 
Santiago while the proposals formulated by Chale in March rgro for carrying out the 
disputed plebiscrte im accordance with the Treaty of Anc6n were left unanswered In 
December 1912 however a settlement was said to be in sight 

On August 16, 1910, President Jorge Montt, while on a visit to Bremen Germany, 
succumbed to heart complaint His successor, Sefior Elias Temandez Albano Vice- 
President, also died at Santiago, September 7th The vacant presidency was filled by 
the election of Don Ramon Barros Luco, November 15, 1910 His nomination was 
unopposed being a matter of compromise between the different Lrberal factions, and 
meeting with the beneyolcnt neutrality of the Conservatives The political atmosphere, 
however was much disturbed at this period, two measures advocated by the Government, 
but strongly opposed by Congress, being under consideration These measures were 
the extension of State primary education, rendering it compulsory, and the Samtary 
Code destined to include compulsory vaccination The Government was also faced 
with a heavy defictt, '$64,000 000, such amount being due on account current to the 
Bank of Chile and borrowed at the highest legal rate, 6 per cent per annum In spite 
of the financial stringency existing, the Department of Public Works entered upon an 
especially wide programme of new undertakings including railway extcnsions and the 
construction of port works at Valparaiso San Antonio, Iquique and Talcuhuano 

On July 5, 1911 the award made by King George V, acting as csmable composituur 
in the Alsop case dispute between the Untted States and Chile, was signed and published 
This was the second occasion upon which a British sovereign had been appealed to by 
Chile the previous award setthng the boundary dispute between Argentina and Chile 
being made by King Edward VIL The Alsop claim had sts orgin in a certain con 
cession made by Bolivia to Dom Pedro Lopez Gama, a Brazilian who came to Chile in 
1860 and marned a Chilean in 1382, dying in 1883 Previous to his death he had 
mortgaged his concession from the Bohvian Government to Messrs Alsop & Co , a Val 
paraiso firm which included a number of Amencan citizens After the war of 1879 
between Chile and Bohvia the former State took over the habilties in connection 
with the Alsop claim against Bolivia Being unable, however, to arrive at a compromise, 
Mr Secretary Knox of the United States n November 1909 sent Chile an ultimatum. 
demanding that “ the sum of $1 000 000 (£200 000) should be paid to the claimants 
within 10 days ” or alternatively that the matter be submitted to the Hague tribunal in 
terms to be dictated by the Umted States Eventually st was decided to referthe matter 
to the friendly arbitration of King Edward VII, and on his death the office devolved 
upon King George V The omginal amount of the claim was {600,000 with interest, 
the sum offered by Chile (in r904) was {90 000, while the sum adjudged by the 
arbitrator to be paid by Chile to the claimant through the United States was £287,000 

The financial position of Chile, which had appeared satisfactory 1 1909, caused 
some misgivings towards the middle of 1910, the foreign debt at this penod amounting 
to £25,636,000 In the followmg year (Nov ro1t) a further £5000 000 was bor 
rowed, 1n additron to a sum of £2,000 000 which had been raised towards the end of 1910 
for the reconstruction of the Valparaiso harbour and the completion of the Arica-La Paz 

1Qne Chilean gold $ = 1s 6d 
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Railway. General depression was experienced in financial circles, and the economic 
situation was regarded with some apprehension The extent of the paper currency was 
largely responsible for checking the inffux of further foreign capital, and after many 
discussions in the Chamber, the Parhamentary Committees and the Government 
parties on Apnil 24, 1912, agreed not to make any further issue of paper money 

In August tort a new Ministry had been formed, with Setior Ramén Gutierrez as 
Premuer, succeeding the Ministry which had been formed as recently as the previous 
April The new premier recognised the necessity of regulating the national finances, 
and his first endeavour was to reduce the expenditure By July rst the foreign debt of 
Chile had, however, increased to £35,454,475, since somewhat reduced In December 
1912 the Government intimated its intention to raise a further internal loan for £5,000,- 
000, exclusively destined to renovate the workshops and rolhng stock of the State Ral 
ways and to double track certain portions of the ines Further revenue was also to be 
raised by loans for the construction of harbours 

The ordinary and extraordinary national revenue for 1911 amounted to £8,173,400 
in notes, and to £6,517,2001m gold The expenditure both ordinary and extraordinary 
totalled {ro 215,300 in notes and £4,558,200 mn gold, thus showing a defiaat of {915,000 
in paper and an excess of {837,200 n gold ‘The addition of these balances to the cor 
responding figures of 1910 gave the total result, at the end of ror1, as a deficit of £4,320, 
600 1n notes, and an excess of {1,426,200 in gold, the net deficit being {2,890 500 The 
year 1912 opened with a deficit of $66,265,939, to which was added a further sum of 
$5,480,883 corresponding to interest paid to the Bank of Chile The total amount of 
deficit thus came to $71,746,818 The year’s (1913) working was expected to show a 
deficit of $41,452,970 1n the absence of the mgid economies recommended If these 
should, however, be exercised, the financial year seemed likely to close with a surplus 

On April 10, r9t2, the Chamber approved a law regulating the framing of the Budget. 
an such a way as to prevent the expenditure exceeding the receipts The recommenda 
tuon, however, proved ineffective, the expenditure bemg maintained at a high rate 
and exchange fell with disconcerting rapidity 

The Chilean Railway over the Andes from Arica to La Paz (Bolivia) was completed 
on March 4, 1912, having been commenced in June 1909 = The distance 1s about 270 
miles 24 of which are constructed on the rack system On December 7, 1912, Govern 
ment engimeers completed the plans for a new transandine railway through the Maipo 
River Valley, placing Santiago de Chile the capital of Chile, in direct communication 
with Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina, the yourney to occupy but thirty hours 

On August 8, 1912, the Rivera-Figueroa Ministry resigned and a new Cabinet, com 
posed of Scnores Jara, Rivas, Gana, Vicufia, Villegas Echiburu, Vienna Subercaseaux, 
Oscar Viol, and Hunneus was formed 

‘The nitrate industry was very prosperous thioughout 1912, prices advancing steadily 
the forward quotation ‘for 1913 was 7s 6d per quintal On October 2nd the Govern 
ment offered for auction 600 hectares (= 1so0 acres) of nitrate grounds in the Province 
of Tarapaca The minimum pnce was 1s for every 100 kilogrammes of nitrate in the 
lots The results obtained in the south of Pena Grande were so satisfactory, realising 
$5,414,102,' that the Government announced a further series of sales 
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Colombia has an area of 438,436 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate 1s 4,313,000, giving an average of 9 8 inhabitants per square mile 
Imports were valued at {3,405,127 and exports £3,525,030 1n tgog-10 Imports from 
the United States in 1910-11 were valued at $4,905,934 (U S currency) and exports to 
the Umied States at $8,904,460, 1n 1971-12 imports at $5,748,859 and exports at 
$11,219,481 The total pubhe debt amounts to £3,444,634 (£2,786,600 external, 
£658,034 internal). The total mileage of railways is 614 and that of telegraph [mes 
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is 10,557 The army has a strength of ooo men The navy compmses 9 vessels with 
a personnel of 850 

Under the régime of President Rafael Reyes, from 1905 onwards, the mineral, 
agricultural and timber resources of Colombia were actively developed The despatch 
of Senor Enrique Cortes to the United States, as Colombian Minister, m 1907, had the 
effect of duecting North Amencan capital to the Republic, and considerable United 
States vestments were made in mines and railways, among the latter was a lne between 
the cities of Palmira and Cartégo, in the Department of Catica, in addition to that of 
Nemocén to Santa Rosa de Viterbo Important tariff modifications were introduced, 
exempting certain merchandise from the payment of import duties, and 2 decree was 
issued for the protection of the national forests, containing specific restnctuons apphed 
to the exploitation of rubber and tagua, or vegetable rvory 

In February 1908 a new Province, that of Camilo Torres, was created by the division 
of the province of Santander into two equal parts Municipal government was also 
much encouraged, and increased facilities were afforded to the people for a more decen- 
tralised form of government 

Pohtical peace, after a war of three years’ duration, was maintained wth but few 
interruptions between 1906 and 1909, when a wide spread ~gitation against the govern- 
ment of General Rafael Reyes, and threats against his person, were occasioned by the 
introduction of an unpopular tnpartite treaty between Colombia, Panama and the 
United States The entire country protested against ratification This feeling was so 
strong that the President’s life was endangered, which led to his leaving the country 
with great secrecy, by way of the little used port of Santa Marta He arrived in 
England, on board a Manchester fruit boat, accompamed only by his two young sons, 
on June 28, 1909 After his departure, the Vice President, General Jorge Holguin, for- 
merly Minister of War, temporarily occupied the position of Chicf Magistrate His 
most important enactments were the re establishment of commercial relations with 
Venezuela, after a break of several years, the settlement of the long outstanding bound 
ary question with Peru, and an ad referendum arbitration Convention between Colombia 
and Peru, covering the navigation of the Amazon river and the commercial rights thereon, 
while arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France were also signed and approved 
‘The diplomatic and consular services of the republic were reduccd to two in Lurope 
and two in America, with a total of eight consulates 

In July 1909 revolts took place in the capital, and martial law was proclaimed 
Similar disturbances occurred at the chief port of the country, Barranquilla, where the 
military revolted and a provisional government was set up The feeling was strong 
against General Holguin, on account of his close connections with the refugee ex Presi- 
dent Reyes The popular demand for his resignation and the election of General Ramon 
Gonzalez Valencia, the Vice President, was conceded I'he election took place on Au 
gust 4th, the period being for the remainder of General Reyes’ unexpired term, about 
twelve months The Amencan Minister to Colombia, Mr Ethott Northcott, on ac- 
count of the political situation, was unable to leave Barranquilla, and the US Govern- 
ment despatched the cimser “Tacoma” to protect him The port of Barranquilla 
was blockaded by the Colombian gunboat “ Cartagéna” Shortly afterwards the revo- 
lutionary leader, General Damiel Ortiz, surrendered, and was permitted to go free 

The new Government speedily found that the reported improvement in the Repub- 
hic’s finances durmg the rule of President Reyes had been exaggerated, as 2 matter of 
fact, the State was even more deeply involved financially than before The Govern- 
ment became seriously embarrassed, having no ready funds with which to meet even 
pressing obbgations, while the fees due to members of Congress remamed unpaid The 
credit of the country fell very low, exchange bemg quoted in the ratio of r to 100 The 
reported balance m favour of the country’s trade, as in 1908, also proved to be inaccurate, 
while the economy which was supposed to have been exercised in the admumstration 
under the last President appeared equally fictatious, notwithstanding several decrees 
that had been issued deahng wath the matter. 
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During the régime of General Valencia efforts were made to restore the credit of the 
country, which generally remained under perfectly peaceable conditions. Great 
monetary stringency nevertheless was experienced, and towards the end of November 
1909 it appeared doubtful whether the coupon due upon the Foreign Debt would be 
paid. A few days however before the time expired, a private firm in London, holding 
considerable interests in Colombia, found the necessary balance, and the coupon was 
duly met. Since then, payments have been made with more regularity, 

Railway progress continued slowly; a passenger and freight service was established 
between the capital of Bogot& and the Magdaléna River port of Gerardét. The agri- 
cultural industry of the country also advanced, and at the end of 1909 it was estimated 
to contain 4,000,000 head of cattle. 

Diplomatic negotiations with the United States respecting compensation for the 
loss of Panama, which had been initiated by ex-President Reyes while serving as 
Special Ambassador at Washington in 1906, were definitely broken off. The United 
States Legation was stoned by a mob on March 8, ro1o, but the Minister, Mr. Northcott, 
was uninjured. An anti-American sentiment continued to manifest itself, and on 
March 22nd some Englishwomen, named Martin, being mistaken for Americans, were 
mobbed and ill-treated. 

In April 1910 a popular outbreak occurred in Bogot4 against Peru, the Legation being 
attacked by a mob incited by a proclamation issued by the President of Ecuador (General 
Eloy Alfaro) soliciting Colombia’s aid against Peru on account of frontier disputes. 

On July 15, 1920, Sefior don Carlos E. Restrepo was elected Constitutional President 
by Congress, to serve for the four-year term 1910-14. Financial stringency was still 
experienced, and the Government laboured under difficulties. Strict and effective 
economies, however, were, for the first time, introduced, and the revenues were officially 
reported to show a surplus. A further limited amount of foreign capital, mostly from 
the United States, found its way into the country, and among other industries which 
were thereby developed was that of banana-cultivation, while cattle-breeding upon 2 
more ite basis, and the establishment of packing-houses, was initiated. In this 
year the President invited a Military Mission from Chile to establish schools, and to 
reorganise the Colombian Army. 

The Centennial Celebration took place between July 20 and August 7, 1910, when 
the national fétes were attended by delegates from all parts of the world. 

‘The financial condition of the country became steadily worse in 1911, and it appeared 
from the President’s address to Congress in July that “ the country was starving itself 
in order to meet the obligations upon its foreign debt.” All classes of officials were 
without the payment of their salaries, and this extended to a portion of the army and 
police, The estimated revenue was $9,779,500 gold (£1,955,900), and the Assembly 
voted expenses to the amount of $11,768,450 gold (£2,353,690). In accordance with 
Laws 33 of 1892 and 59 and 83 of 1910 the Government suppressed several official 
posts, reduced salaries and diminished other expenses by a total of $2,830,761 gold 
(£566,152). A contract was awarded to an English firm for a new silver coinage, equal 
to £50,000. The long-outstanding dispute between the Government and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company was settled, and a new postal contract was entered into. 

In March 1912 the relations between the United States and Colombia threatened to 
become further strained, in connection with the projected visit to the Latin-American 
States by Mr. Philander Knox, the United States’ Secretary of State. The Colombian 
Minister at Washington, General Pedro Nel Ospina, addressed a strong letter to the 
Assistant-Secretary of State at Washington (Mr. Huntington Wilson), stating that 
“in his opinion the visit of Mr. Philander Knox to Colombia would not be welcome.” 
Although the Minister declared later that “‘ he was authorised by his Government at 
Bogoté to make this statement,” he was recalled at the request of the Washington 
Government, being replaced by Sefior Don Julio Betancourt. A Treaty of Amity 
between Colombia and Bolivia was signed at La Paz on March aust. 

Severe and prolonged drought in the early months of 1912 was experienced 
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throughout the country, resulting in practically the whole of the river traffic being sus- 
pended for several months. The British Minister (Mr. Strong) was unable to travel 
up the Magdaléna River to the capital, while the operations of the largest of the trans- 
port undertakings, the Colombia Navigation Company and the Cartagéna (Colombia) 
Railway Company, were‘affected owing to the cessation of their traffics. The coffee 
crop proved a partial failure, some 50 per cent being lost. 

Negotiations were subsequently reopened at Washington between the United 
States, represented by Mr. Huntington Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State, and Co- 
lombia, represented by Sefior Don Julio Betancourt, Colombian Minister, for a settle- 
ment of the outstanding disputes. At the same time there was manifested an agitation 
among the prominent citizens of the Pacific provinces to force the Colombian Govern- 
ment to settle the differences with the United States before the opening of the Panama 
Canal, which would have an important effect upon the development of the provinces 
along the Pacific Coast, in which one-third of the inhabitants of the Republic reside. 
In August 1912 the United States Vice-Consul, Mr. William B. Macmaster, was assas- 
sinated in Bogot&, after several fruitless attempts upon his life had been made. 


COSTA RICA! 

Costa Rica bas an area of 23,000 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 379,550 (including about 4,000 Indians), giving an average of 
16.5 inhabitants per square mile, The imports were valued at {1,630,500 and exports 
£1,728,gor in 1910. Imports from the United States in 1910-11 were valued at 
$3,473,376 (U.S, currency) and exports to the United States at $4,838,416; in 1911-12, 
imports at $3,647,187 and exports at $3,8x7,861. The revenue was estimated, accord- 
ing to the budget of 1912-13, at £827,700, and the expenditure at £825,339. The total 
public debt amounts to £6,185,234 (£3,389,500 external and {2,795,734 internal), The 
total mileage of railways is 427 and that of telegraph lines is 1472.7. The army has 
a strength of 1,000 men. 

Adverse natural conditions materially militated against the prosperity of Costa Rica 
in the early months of 1909. Disastrous storms, the failure of the crops, and stagnation 
in commercial circles, combined to bring about severe economic depression. In this 
year the total trade declined by about $3,500,000 (£700,000). 

The Central American Court of Justice, sitting at Cartago, rendered in 1909 its first 
decision in the settlement of Central-American questions. This tribunal had been 
established through the action of the Peace Conference held in Washington at the end 
of 1907, the Court being inaugurated in May 1908 in a special building provided by the 
generosity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie at a cost of $100,000 ({20,000). 

‘The unsettled political conditions of Nicaragua, in combination with those prevailing 
in Guatemala and Honduras, were to some extent reflected in the internal affairs of 
Costa Rica. In connection with the presidential elections in the month of September, 
rioting occurred both in the capital of San José and other cities. The two candidates 
were the retiring president, Sefior Iglésias, and Dr. Ricardo Jiménez, president of the 
Costa Rican Congress. The latter was elected to succeed Sefior Cleto Gonzalez Viquez, 
and assumed office on May §, r9r0. 

The financial conditions of the Republic continued difficult in 1910, Since 1901 
there had been default upon the foreign loan amounting, with accumulated interest, to 
approximately £2,593,000. In January rorz the bondholders were compelled to accept 
a very unsatisfactory compromise, which was denounced by Lord Avebury, the Chair- 
man of the Bondholders Committee in London, as “dishonourable.” An offer sub- 
mitted by American bankers for settlement of the external debt had been rejected by 
Congress in October 1909. Previous abortive efforts had been made in 1905 and 1908. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty experienced by foreign bondholders in obtaining any 
better terms, the government was actually in a stronger financial position than had been 
the case for several years. Considerable expansion in the revenues of the country had 

1 See E. B. vii, 219 et seg. 
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taken place since rgox. Whereas in that year the receipts from Customs dues amount- 
ed to £289,000, in 1907 receipts from the same source had totalled £505,800; in 1908-09. 
there was a falling off to £442,500; between rgog-ro, and again from 1910-11 an ad- 
vance was shown in all branches of the government’s receipts. Increases were marked 
in the import trade of all countries except France, while the export trade increased 
considerably with the United States, advancing from 58.73 per cent in 1909 to 60.22 per 
cent in 1910, The reverse had been the case with Great Britain, the figures falling from 
36.02 per cent in 1909 to 35.32 per cent in 1910, 

A serious disaster visited the Republic in May 1910, when Cart4go—for the second 
time in its history—was destroyed by an earthquake, entailing great loss of life and 
irreparable damage to many of the historical buildings, including the but recently com- 
pleted Central American Court of Justice, which was to have been dedicated and opened 
in the following month of June. The national disaster occasioned a disturbance in the 
routine work of the government, and much activity was devoted to effacing, as far as 
possible, the results of the earthquake, and in rebuilding what had been destroyed. 

The Pacific Railway was completed and opened to traffic on October 21, 1910, afford- 
ing uninterrupted transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific side of the Republic. 

‘The dispute between Costa Rica and Panama (dating from 1896) regarding the 
boundary limitations continued to form the subject of diplomatic negotiations, various 
proposals for arbitration being made but rejected by one side or the other. At last how- 
ever the question was referred to the arbitral decision of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, and the Commission returned to New York on October 29, 1912. 

In November 1911 a loan for 35,000,000 francs ({1,400,000), at 5 per cent, with 
amortisation in 40 years, was arranged in France, the price being 914. 

For the twelve months ending December 30, 1911, the total trade amounted to 
£3,662,380, imports representing {1,825,830 and exports {1,836,550. ‘The increases were 
12.3 per cent in the first instance, and 6.6 per cent in the second over the figures of rgr0. 
‘The share of imports secured by the United Kingdom and Colonies was 17.34; by the 
United States 46.29, and by Germany 19.03 per cent. ‘The figures for the United 
Kingdom had steadily decreased during the past three years, while those of Germany 
and the United States had correspondingly advanced. 

On June 2t, 1912, an eruption of the volcano Poss took place, much damage being 
occasioned and many lives being lost. 

In September 1912 a new banking institution—the International Bank of Costa Rica 
—was formed by a group of English, Canadian, American and German financiers. 


CUBA! 

Cuba has an area of 44,164 square miles, and the population according to the most 
recent estimate is 2,161,662, giving an average of 46.2 inhabitants per square mile. Im- 
ports were valued in x911 at £22,653,300 and exports at {24,627,275. Imports from 
the United States in 1910-11 were valued at $60,709,062 (U.S. currency) and exports to 
the United States at $110,309,468; in 1911-12, imports at $62,203,051 and exports at 
$120,154,326. The revenue was estimated in the budget of 1912~13 at {7,588,040 
and the expenditure at £6,794,829. The total public debt amounts to £19,400,000, 
The total mileage of railways is 2186 and that of telegraph lines 5033. The army has 
a strength of 43:1 men and 212 officers. The navy comprises 13 vessels with a 
personnel of 120. 

The Cuban Republic was inaugurated on January 28, 1909, for a second time after 
the Spanish-American War, in complete independence of American supervision; and the 
American troops which had been supporting the “provisional government ” since 
President Palma’s resignation in 1906, left the island on April rst. Under General 
José Miguel Gomez (leader of the Miguelista faction) as the new President, and Alfredo 
Zayas (leader of the Zayista faction) as the new Vice-President, the administration 
started well, -In the words of a Times correspondent (May 27, 1912), it “‘ preserved 

1 See B. B. vii, 605. 
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unbroken the admirable record of the Americans in matters of public health and sanita- 
tion,” it did much “‘ to encourage foreign capital, to improve communication by building 
roads and bridges and by dredging harbours, to develop education, and to forward the 
agricultural interests of the island;” it “ organized an efficient and well-disciplined force. 
of rural guards and preserved the public peace with satisfying vigour.”” 

During 1909-10, the first year of General José Miguel Gomez’s administration, the 
public finances of Cuba were put into a better condition, and public order was welt 
preserved, The staple crops proved good, and sold at fair prices. Both the political 
and commercial outlook appeared bright. In October 1910, however, much damage 
‘was wrought by cyclones over the provinces of Pina del Rio, Havana and Santa Clara. 

Trade and commerce continued to improve in tgr1, while the population had in- 
creased by 58,612 during the last two years. By the end of 1910, the balance of trade 
was considerably in favour of Cuba, the excess of exports over imports amounting to 
$21,000,000 ({4,200,000) upon a total of $237,275,000 (£47,455,000). On April 17th 
the government ordered the payment of the 732 outstanding bonds issued by the revolu- 
tionary government of 1896, payment being commenced on October 1, 1911, after which 
date the bonds ceased to draw interest. 

‘On July 1, 1911, the posts of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary were 
created for Peru, Colombia and Venezuela. ‘The Ministers Resident at Brazil, Chile, 
Belgium and Norway were raised to the ranks of Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary; the post of Minister Resident in Uruguay was abolished, and the 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic was accredited to Bolivia, while the 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Colombia was likewise accredited to Ecuador; the Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Norway was accredited to Sweden and Denmark; and the Minister 
in Germany to Russia and Austria. New Consulates-general were created in Paris and 
Panama; consulates of the first-class in Asuncién (Paraguay); La Paz (Bolivia); and 
San José (Costa Rica); and a consulate of the second-class at Quito (Ecuador). 

The financial position of the republic had improved since 1909, when the situation 
was undoubtedly serious. A rigid economy introduced by the government had con- 
tinued over a period of two years, and served toleavea small balance of $1,000,000 ({200,- 
900) in the treasury, which, by the end of the following year, had increased to $2,000,- 
000 (£400,000). The revenues from all sources amounted to $32,595,552; of this total 
$24,826,012 were for customs receipts, the port of Havana alone collecting $17,185,322. 
In September 1911 a New York banking firm arranged a further loan of $100,000,000 
(£20,000,000), primarily for the redemption of the republic’s existing debts, which 
at this period amounted to $97,000,000, of which $10,874,100 represented the internal 
debt; this is being cancelled at the rate of $50,000 ({10,000) per annum, 

In November 1911 the following conventions were approved by the senate, and 
promulgated by the president: (a) Convention for peaceable settlement of international 
disputes; (6) Convention concerning methods and customs of war on land; (c) Conven- 
tion concerning rights and duties of neutral Powers and neutral persons in case of war 
on land; (d) Convention concerning status of merchant vessels of the enemy at the 
beginning of hostilities; (e) Convention relating to bombardment by naval forces in time 
of war; (f) Convention for the adaptation to maritime war of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention. Ratifications of the arbitration agreement between Cuba and Brazil were 
concluded; a treaty of extradition between Cuba and Venezuela was arranged; and a 
treaty of friendship with China was projected. 

Up to the autumn of ro11, whatever might be the case in Havana, where there was 
much talk of corruption under President Gomez’s administration, in the granting of 
concessions and the multiplication of offices, the country districts were contented and 
prosperous. Party politics, however, as between the factions of the “ins” and the 
* outs,” suddenly became complicated at this period by a “ campaign of proscription ” 
being started on behalf of the veterans of the war of independence against all office- 
holders who had then shown Spanish sympathies, with such violence that Congress was 
forced to suspend the Civil Service laws, and that (apparently at President Gomez’s 
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own suggestion) a stern Note of warning was sent in January 1912 from Washington by 
the United States government. Order was temporarily restored after President Gomez 
had capitulated to the demands of the Veterans’ Association and executed or dismissed 
a number of the objectionable office-holders, but the ferment again began when one of 
the dismissed officials brought a suit before the Courts and obtained a judgment de- 
claring the suspension of the Civil Service laws to be a breach of the constitution. The 
situation was also embittered by the fact that the election of President Gomez as presi- 
dent in 1909 (to hold office till Jan. 17, 1913) had been the result of 2 Liberal victory at 
the poils in 1908, and that an arrangement had been effected by him with Sefior Zayas 
by which the latter would be the Liberal candidate in the autumn of 1912, an under- 
taking which Gomez was no longer inclined to observe; so that the Liberals were divided 
into two camps while the Conservatives were attacking the Liberal government. 

The political unrest and commotion started by the action of the Veterans’ Associa- 
tion communicated itself without delay to the army and to the negroes, and in the spring 
of 1912 the turbulence became increasingly serious. In the east of the island a Jarge 
number of negroes broke out in open insurrection, and labour troubles were creating 
much mischief and danger to mills and plantations, particularly in the province of 
Oriente. The lives of American citizens and others in Cuba, and foreign property con- 
servatively valued at $220,000,000, were threatened by this crisis. Mr. Knox, the 
American Secretary of State, visited Havana in April 1911, at the conclusion of his tour 
through the Central American Republics, and at Washington during May it was felt 
that forcible American intervention might again be necessary. For this purpose eight 
battleships, with adequate auxiliary equipment, were concentrated at Key West, in order 
that the right of the United States (under the ' Platt amendment ” of 1901; EZ. B. vii, 
604) to intervene “‘ for the protection of Cuban independence, and the maintenance of 
@ government adequate for the protection of life, property and individual liberty,” 
might if necessary be vindicated. These preparations occasioned great excitement 
in the Cuban capital, but succeeded in overawing the insurgents; and towards the end 
of July conditions improved, the Cuban government having the situation then well in 
hand. By the close of the year only a few small bands of insurgents remained, while 
General Tyonet, the negro leader, was eventually captured. 

‘The financial condition of the Republic became acute in the early days of September 
1912, The United States presented a peremptory demand for a monthly instalment of 
$400,000 (£80,000) towards the cost of sewerage and paving in Havana, on behalf of the 
American contractors. On September 25th the Cuban government paid up. 

The granting by presidential decree of a concession and a subsidy of $6,000 per kilo- 
metre for a new railway between Caibarien and Nuevitas, and also between Camaguey 
and Santa Cruz del Sur, to an American Company, proposing to expend $25,000,000 
(£5,000,000) upon constructing the 305 kilometres, occasioned great opposition upon the 
part of the Cuban Central Railways—which had held an exclusive concession, The 
British Ambassador at Washington was appealed to, and on December 2, 1912, Mr. 
Bryce lodged an emphatic protest against granting the concession called for by the Cu- 
ban North Coast Railway, alleging that such concession was granted “ under scandalous 
circumstances, and was prejudicial to the legitimate vested interests of the Cuban 
Central Railways Company,” a British undertaking. 

General Mario G. Menocal was elected President and Seiior Enrique José Varona 
Vice-President at a quiet election on November 1, 1912. Less than 50% of the regis- 
tered voters went to the polls. The election was a victory for the Conservative party, 
which had a majority of some 13,000 votes and elected five governors, and secured two 
senators in each of the provinces except Camaguey where because of the recent death of 
a senator, three were elected. The eleven newly elected Conservative senators together 
with two senators formerly Liberals, who fraternised with the Conservatives because of 
local issues, gave the Conservatives a strength of thirteen against an opposition of eleven 
in the-eenate. 

Ixaihe lower house, after May 20, 1913, when the newly elected ministry comes into 
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power, there will be forty-three Liberals and forty-eight who are listed as Conservatives. 
Five of the latter, however, are Liberal “ mugwumps ” and they will hold the balance of 
power, The Liberals claimed that fraud was practised during the election campaign, 
and the Conservatives replied by counter charges. General Menocal, the new President, 
had been manager of the largest sugar estate in Cuba for many years. In his programme 
he promised to cultivate closer relations with the United States, and to seek agricultural 
and industrial development, and at once to open negotiations for a revision of the tariff 
with the United States. 


. ECUADOR! 

Ecuador has an area of 116,000 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimates is 1,300,000,—inclusive of some 200,000 Indians only partly 
civilised,—giving an average of 12.8 inhabitants per square mile. Imports were 
valued at £1,604,821 and exports at £2,733,274 in 1909-10. The revenue and expend- 
iture were estimated in the budget of 1912-13 to balance at £1,897,132. The total 
public debt amounted to £4,180,000 (£2,680,000 external and {1,500,000 internal). 
‘The total mileage of railways is 350 and that of telegraph lines 2591. ‘The army has 
a strength of 7,810 men. The navy comprises 7 vessels with a personnel of 200. 

On January x, 1907, General Eloy Alfaro was re-elected president for a further term 
of 4 years, Under his rule the country made but little progress, numerous revolts and 
border disputes serving to prevent any advance in its economic or financial conditions. 

The boundary question with Peru, which dated from 1822, became acute in 1908, 
and numerous frontier encounters occurred between armed bands of both nationalities. 
International conditions improved somewhat later on, when Seftor Federico Elguero, 
the Peruvian Minister to Ecuador, exerted his influence in favour of peace. In r909 
the United States, Brazil and Argentina offered their joint mediation, which was 
accepted at once by Peru, but refused by Ecuador, as were also the alternative sugges- 
tions of the arbitration of the King of Spain and a reference to the Hague Tribunal. 

In July 1909 excitement was caused by the publication of some documents found 
among the private papers of ex-President Garcia, dealing with the sale of Galapagos 
Island to the United States. It appeared that negotiations had also been opened with 
France, but had been interrupted owing to the belief that the United States would not 
consent to the acquisition of the island by a European Power. In January 1911 fresh 
negotiations were entered into between the United States government and President 
Estrada, with a view to leasing the island for a term of 99 years in return for the cash 
payment of $15,000,000 (£3,000,000). Again, however, the offer was rejected, upon 
the grounds that its acceptance would be unpatriotic. 

In September 1909 a financial delegate was sent to Europe for the purpose of arrang- 
ing 2 loan of £4,000,000, the proceeds of which were to be used for the reorganisation of 
the national finances. The negotiations were not successful. Others having for their 
object the raising of a loan of £2,000,000 were opened in November rg09, but Congress 
withheld its assent. A few weeks later an English syndicate advanced the government 
the sum of £250,000, at 85 per cent, taking as security so per cent of the customs receipts 
on exports. The finances of the country continued in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
and on July 2, 1910, the Government defaulted in regard to the interest due on the 4 per 
cent salt bonds. In the following September, however, the coupon was met, and pay- 
ments were continued thereafter with more or less regularity. Arrears of interest were 
also due upon the Guayaquil-Quito railway bonds. In April rors Mr. J. P. Cooper, 
the Secretary of the Council of Foreign Bondholders (representing the Guayaquil-Quito 
Railway), had visited the Republic, with a view to settling the claims of the bond- 
holders upon whose coupons the interest had not been paid for over twelve months. 
Although President Plaza promised in September to remedy the default, payments 
remained unsatisfied. They were resumed, however, in October 1912. 

Towards the end of General Alfaro’s term of office, political conditions became both 

1 See E. B. vii, gto et seq. 
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dangerous and involved The retaring president, having at first supported the candida- 
ture of Sefior Enuho Estrada as his successor, repented of his choice, and joined with 
others in plotting for the election of Setor Emiho Marfa Teran On July 3, 1911, 
Sefior Teran was assassinated, his murderer, Colonel Qurrola, being in hus turn killed 
by the angry mob and his body beheaded and burnt Sefior Emilio Estrada then 
came to Quito and took office on August 31st, After serving about four months Sefior 
Emibo Estrada died on December 22, 191z, and immediately afterwards a struggle 
took place for the vacant Presidency The two candidates were General Pedro Montero 
and General Leomdas Plaza The former was proclaimed President by the troops 
stationed at Guayaquil, but a month later he was shot by the populace General Leon- 
idas Plaza was then offered the provisional Presidency He however refused, and Sefior 
Carlos Freil Zaldumbido, president of senate at the last Congress, temporarily assumed 
office General Plaza continued, however, to be regarded as the popular candidate, 
and on March 31, 1912, he was duly elected He had previously served as president from 
1900 to 1904, and as minister to the Umted States in r905 General Plaza’s position, 
however, was rendered exceedingly difficult, the whole country was ina state of seething 
anarchy In July 1912 a plot was formed to assassinate the President, a Colombian 
named Carlos Arce and a native named Thomas being imphcated, but the conspiracy 
faled In September General Plaza took office as Chief Executive 

The finances of the country have begun notwithstanding ats unsettled condition, to 
show some shght rmprovement, the revenue having risen from £1,100,000 1n 1905 to 
£1 800,000 at the end of 1911 The improvemcant to a great extent 1s due to the com- 
pletion of the Guayaquil Quito railway (in 1908), and, although Ecuador has had to 
pay rather heavily for its guarantee of interest upon these bonds, there has been a 
corresponding advantage in increased trade and revenues Beyond its Railway and 
Salt bonds’ indebtedness (amounting to £3,104,800) the country has only small respon- 
stbilitres, which may be put at £700,000 mall There is no paper currency, a gold basis 
was established some years back 

The Perftvian and Bolivian Mixed Mission has commenced its duties m regard to 
the demarcation of the frontiers in accordance with the terms of the previously signed 
Trcaty The artangements provided that should any doubt arise on any question, 
it should be submitted to the Royal Geographical Society of London 

‘The republic celebrated the 103d anniveisary of its independence on August ro, 1912 
Considerable difliculty was again eapenenced that ycar sn obtaining from the govern- 
ment the money to pay the coupon due on the Guayaquil Quito Railway Bonds 
Later it was received in instalments at 1rregular dates 

‘The balance of trade for 1912 was im favour of Ecuador, the exports amounting to 
£3 427 100 as against imports of £1,647,660 The official valuation of the imports, 
however 1s not to be relied upon, as the figures are fiequently understated and do not 
include freight, ete from Lurope, whereas the export totals are calculated at the av erage 
cost £0 b throughout the year, including all eaport duties and local charges 


GUATEMALA! 

Guatemala has an area of 48 290 square miles, and the population (of whom 60 per 
cent are Indians) according to the most recent estimates is 1,992,000, giving an average 
of 41 2 inhabitants per squate mile | Imports were valued in rg10-11 at £1,304,884 and 
exports at £2,196,345, mports from Great Britain being valued at £262,840 and exports 
to Great Britain at {264,950 The revenue was estimated in the budget of 1912-13 
at £2,481,899 and the expenditure at {2,766,278 The total public debt amounts to 
£3,481,899 (£2,481,809 extetnal and {1,000,000 1nternal) ‘The total mileage of railways 
1s 424 and that of telegraph lines 3974 The army has a strength of 70,250 men. 

At the end of his second presidential term, Seftor Manuel Estrada Cabréra was re~ 
elected for a penod of six years from March 15, 1911 Following the assassination. 
(July 1907) in the streets. of Mexico City of ex President General Manuel Banllas, who 
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had invaded Guatemala in March 1906, the conditions of the country remained unsettled 
and several attempts upon the ruling president’s own hfe were made Drastic steps 
were taken to restore order, numerous executrons and arrests be:ng carried out, towards 
the end of 1910, however, conditions matenally improved 

In February 1910 the boundary convention concluded between Guatemala and 
Honduras (on March 1, 1895) was extended for a period of two years, until March 1, 
1912, and on December 8, 1ox1 the Convention was still further extended until March 
1, 1914 In December 1910 a treaty was signed between Guatemala and Mexico, rela- 
tive to the constructson of a bridge across the Sachata river, connecting the two repub- 
lcs The bridge has since been completed and opencd to trafhc About the same 
time the works on the Guatemalan section of the Pan American rmlroad were begun. 

Education continued to make progress, in the early months of rg1z there were open 
1670 primary and secondary schools, the attendance during the previous year having 
been 54,000, thus showing an increase over the preceding twelve months ‘of 250 schools 
and of 7,0r9 pupils In April 1911 a general amnesty was granted to nearly all prisoners 
within the junsdiction of the law, the gaols of the Republic having become over filled, 
especrally in respect of political prisoners 

In May ror Guatemala ratified the Geneva Convention signed on July 6, 1906, for 
the amelioration of the condition of the sick and wounded of armies in the ficld In 
July arrangements were entered into with a South American syndicate for the loan of 
$25,000,000 ({5,000,000), with the proceeds of which it was intended to recall all the 
paper currency of the country, at the value of 15 cents gold on the dollar, and thus 
place the Republic upon a gold basip This course, however, was again deferred 

The seven Conventions signed at Managua (Nicaragua), January 1912, by the 
Guntemalan delegates to the Fourth Central American Confcrence, were ratified that 
year Renewed efforts were made to arrive at a scttlement of the external debt of 
Guatemala upon the same principle as that which obtained im the case of Honduras and 
Costa Rica In November 19r2 the British Government, after exemplary patience, 
determined to compel Guatemala to restore the security, which had been alienated, 
and to renew payment of the coupons upon its debt, amounting, without the arrears of 
interest (extending over 13 years’ default) to {1,482,800 ‘Lhe exceptionally indeftn 
sible treatment of the foreign bondholders had long occupied the carnest attention and 
closest efforts of Sir Lionel E G Carden, H BM Minister to Guatemala, and 11 was 
due to his capable services that the British Government—acting im conjunction with 
that of Washington—was induced to move epergetically in the matter 

Owrng to drought, considerable poverty has existed among the nutrve population, 
the prices of most articles having risen during ror2 The prospects of an improvement 
im the economic conditions, however, wee bright 


HAITI? 


Haut has an arca of ro 200 square miles, and the population (of whom the great ma- 
jority are negroes) according to the most recent estimates 1s 2 020,000, giving an aveiage 
of 198 per square mile The expenditure was estimated in the budget of 1911-1912 at 
£1 547,580 (amended figures) The total public debt amounts to £7,737,078 (£2,469,719 
external and {5,267,359 internal) The total mileage of railways 1s 61 and that of 
telegraph lines 123 ‘The army has a strength of 7ooo men. The navy comprises 5 
vessels with a personnel of 80 

General Antoine F C Simon assumed the presidency of Haiti on December 17, 1908, 
but failed to introduce any mprovement in the government, which still showed evidence 
of mefficency in practically every department In July 1909 au arbitratton convention 
was concluded between Hart: and the United States, ratification being exchanged in the 
following November In rgro the long outstanding boundary dispute between Hart 
and the Dominican Republic was rcfcrred to the decision of the Court at the Hague 

On July 14, 1911, the Haitian Government informed the representatives of Great 

1See E B xu, 824 ef seg 
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Britain, France, Germany, Italy and the United States of its refusal to accede to the 
recent demands for settlement of all outstanding debts within three months. Shortly 
afterwards (July 2oth) a revolution broke out, Americans and other foreigners being 
placed in danger. The United States, German and Italian Legations made urgent 
requests to their governments for the despatch of warships to Haiti. The United 
States’ gunboats “ Petrol ” and “ Peoria ” were consequently despatched to Port-au- 
Prince, and there received on board a number of American women refugees, as well as 
several native generals who had opposed the revolutionists and the local authorities. 
The French consul was wounded. The Simon government was finally overthrown, 
General Firmin, the leader of the revolutionary party, and his followers capturing Port- 
au-Prince. A formal blockade of the ports of St. Marc, Gonaives and Forte Liberté, 
was proclaimed, but proved ineffective as the government possessed only one warship. 

On July 23, 1911, General Jean Jacques Dessalines Michel Cincinnatus Leconte 
landed at Cape Haitien from exile in Jamaica, and collected a considerable force. Two 
days later the German cruiser “ Bremen ” was despatched from Montreal to Port-au- 
Prince. On August 7th General Leconte made his triumphal entry, and was shortly 
afterwards elected provisional president of the republic. Almost immediately, however, 
another revolution broke out under the leadership of General Calisthéne Fouchard, 
Haitian Minister to Germany, and former head of the army of the negro republic, the 
entire State of Haiti from Jeremie to Aux Cayes taking up arms for him, as it had also 
done in 1908. He however failed in his attempt. 

On August 19, 1911, the United States Government formally recognised General 
Leconte as president of Haiti, In the early days of September, as his government had 
shown a disposition to recognise the claims of foreigners, the representatives of the 
Powers decided not to proceed with their intention of forming an International Com- 
mission for the purpose of presenting their claims. On August 8, 1912, however General 
Leconte perished in a fire at his palace, caused by an explosion in an adjoining powder- 
magazine, 300 soldiers and several civilians succumbing at the same time. It was 
supposed that the cause of the fire was the accidental ignition of quantities of ammuni- 
tion stored in the cellars of the palace. General Augusto Tancred, formerly minister 
of public works, was elected to succeed General Leconte, but his rights were disputed by 
General Saint Just, who led a body of malcontents against him, Senator Lusemburg 
Cauvin, formerly minister of the interior, was another candidate. 

The finances of the country are still involved, although serious efforts have been made 
to balance the budget. The finances are,administered by an American citizen as gen- 
eral receiver of customs under the convention with the United States. A compulsory 
Education Law has been passed, and 2 contract for a national railroad signed, 


HONDURAS?* 

Honduras has an area of 46,250 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimates is 553,460, giving an average of about 11 inhabitants per square 
mile. The revenue was estimated in the budget of 1912-1913 at £1,095,034 and the 
expenditure at £1,092,258. The total public debt amounts to {24,207,914 (£23,397,240 
external and £810,674 internal). The total mileage of railways is 57 and that of tele- 
graph lines 3199. The army has a strength of 2060 men. 

In 1908-1909, during the administration of President Miguel R. Davila, unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to solve the settlement of the foreign debt of Honduras. Vari- 
ous offers were submitted by United States capitalists, but in each case Congress rejected 
them. ‘The finances of the country remained in an unsatisfactory state, and, pending 
a more peaceful outlook, there was small encouragement for the introduction of foreign 
capital. Nevertheless various concessions were granted, mostly to United States 
citizens, for the navigation of rivers, the construction of railways and the opening of 
mines. There is great need of a railway between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, 
an@ another between Amapala and Tegucigalpa, The only railways existing are 

1 See E. B, xiii, 649 et seq. 
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narrow gauge banana-carrying lines belonging formerly to foreigners, but acquired 
by the Government on February 9, 1912, and now known as the National Railways. 

On February 16, 1910 the mint of Honduras was reopened after having been closed 
for two years, owing to the fact that most of the silver in bars is exported. 

In 1911 the boundary question with Nicaragua was settled by the award of King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain, while the settlement of the dispute with Guatemala by consent 
of the government of that state, was extended for a term of two years. The mining 
industry made some progress, there being, at the end of 1911, 700 known mines, of which 
one-third were working. The Rosario has yielded £3,500,000 on a capital of £250,000. 

On March 28, 1911 the political unrest assumed considerable importance, which 
induced the president, General Miguel Davila, to resign. He was succeeded as pro- 
visional president by Dr. Francisco Bertrand, who served until the general elections of 
November, when he failed to retain his position. General Manuel Bonilla, a previous 
president, who for years had been a refugee in the United States, was chosen (Nov. 
3, 1911) for the term of 4 years (1912-1916). He assumed office on February 1, 1912, 
with Dr. Francisco Bograu as Vice-President. A strong feeling of discontent prevailed 
among the peasant classes, and uprisings occurred in some parts of the country. Many 
of the ignorant peons recalled General Bonilla’s last presidential term, when the country 
was stricken with an epidemic of yellow fever. The intense heat which prevailed all over 
the country in the month of June z912 likewise contributed to the general feeling of 
unrest. The banana-crops were almost entirely ruined, cattle died from thirst and lack 
of pasturage, while vast areas of forest-land were destroyed by conflagrations. 

Early in 7912 the Government offered to enter into a contract with United States 
bankers for a loan of $500,000 gold {£100,000} in the form of Customs notes, bearing 5 
per cent interest, and payable half-yearly. This was followed afterwards by a general 
reorganisation of the state funds, and a further offer made by United States financiers 
of $6,000,000 gold (£1,200,000) for 40 years, at 5 per cent; sinking fund, after 5 years 
x per cent; the proceeds were to be limited to the refunding of the Honduran foreign 
debt. The contract, however, was not completed, owing to political difficulties. Anew 
bank, known as La Ceiba, was established in the capital, and a similar institution on the 
northern coast of the republic. 

The treaty of commerce, peace and navigation between Honduras and Great Britain, 
made on January 1, 1887, the exchange of ratifications of which occurred on February 3, 
1900, was extended until April 6, 1913. 


MEXICO! 

Mexico has an area of 767,090 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 15,063,207, giving an average of 19.6 inhabitants per square 
mile. Imports were valued in rgro-11 at {19,201,376 and exports at £29,490,393, 
imports from Great Britain being valued at £2,238,175 and exports to Great Britain at 
£3,950,737- The total public debt amounts to £44,333,932 (£30,548,919 external and 
£13,785,013 internal). ‘The total mileage of railways is 15,251 and that of telegraph 
lines 46,112. The full strength of the army is given as 49,332 men and 6336 officers. 
The navy comprises 10 vessels with a personnel of 1163. 

In April rg10 for the eighth time General Porfirio Diaz was elected president; but 
his new term proved short lived. For some time previously mutterings of discontent 
had been heard, the general sentiment among the people being that, after so many years 
of rule under the same executive, a change would prove beneficial. Had the choice 
been left to General Diaz alone, he would have respected the popular demand; for it 
was known that he intended to occupy the presidential chair for the last time, having 
in view as bis successor Sefior José Yves Limantour, the minister of finance. General 
Diaz, however, allowed himself to be persuaded against his own judgment, with the 
result that a revolution, at the head of which Sefor Francisco Madero placed himself, 
broke out in the following November, and gradually spread to all parts of the republic. 

1 See E. B. xvili, 317 et seq. 
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Guerrilla fighting spread in the province of Chihuahua, and extended to E] Paso on the 
American border; and for some time the situation seemed likely to make intervention 
by the United States necessary. The American government, in view of eventualities, 
sent a considerable body of troops within striking distance in case of emergencies. Pres- 
sure had been put on the United States by the foreign financial houses in Mexico for this 
purpose, but actual intervention was not requited. The octogenarian president, who 
had ruled Mexico for more than a generation, being unable to take the field personally, 
lost his grip upon the army as well as upon the people; and in May rorz he was com- 
pelled to resign and to leave the country (May oth) with his family. General Diaz 
arrived at Plymouth June rsth on the German steamer “ Ypiranga,” reaching London 
the same day, but pausing there but a very short time before proceeding to Switzerland. 

After his departure a provisional government was installed under the presidency of 
Sefior Francisco Leon de la Barra, who continued, with some changes in his ministry, to 
rule until the popular elections in the following October, when Sefior Madero was chosen 
constitutional president for the period 910-16. A number of further revolts almost at 
once occurred, while several districts were overrun by armed bands of robbers under 
different leaders, the authorities being unable to cope with the uprisings, which in 
many respects recalled the early days of Mexican independence, before the strong 
hand of Diaz had effected so great a reform. The federal army, on the whole, had re- 
mained remarkably Joyal to the Madero government. 

At one time there were four different presidential candidates in the field, namely, 
General Gomez, Sefior Pascual Crosco, Colonel Felix Diaz, a nephew of the ex-presi- 
dent, and General Bernardo Reyes. The last had formerly been governor of the State 
of Nuevo Leon for nearly twenty-five years under the Diaz régime, and having conspired 
against Diaz, he was banished from the country. Towards the spring of 1910, however, 
the Diaz government had recalled Reyes in order that he might help to save the situation. 
Before he landed upon Menican soil, agents of the Madero party approached him with 
the idea of his abandoning Diaz and supporting his rival, the inducement being the 
promise of jhe portfolio of minister of war in the new government. Reyes at first con- 
sented, but changed his mind; and gathering a few malcontents, he set up as an independ- 
ent candidate for the presidency. With his small body of followers he undertook a 
campaign, which soon ended owing to the desertion of his supporters; his surrender as 
a prisoner of wat to the government then followed, 

Yet a fifth candidate presented himself in the person of General Zapata, who, although 
nominally 2 supporter of General Gomez, was known to aspire to the presidency. It 
was generally belicved that Zapata and other agitators were being financed by American 
money, 48 so many revolutions in Panama, Cuba and Nicaragua had been in previous 
years, and a strong anti-American feeling was aroused, several citizens of the United 
States losing their lives, while many others sought safety in flight across the border. 

In January 1911 a new government department of Labour was created, while a new 
legation was established at San Salvador (Republic of El Salvador), making it independ- 
ent of Guatemala. Congress amended articles 78 and 109 of the constitution, by which 
the presidential term was extended from 4 to 6 years, and provided that neither president. 
nor vice-president should be eligible for re-election, nor any state governor serve for more 
than 6 years. An arbitration treaty was ratified December 26, 1913, with Brazil. 

Although 79,484 immigrants entered the republic during 1910-11, @ large number of 
residents left on account of the revolution. In this year (912) little progress was made 
in new railway construction owing to lack of labour, most of the available peons having 
enlisted as fighters upon one side or the other, and the attention of the railway companies 
being devoted to repairs to damaged track and rolling-stock. Altogether, some 80 kilo- 
metres were added, bringing up the total length to 19,877 kilometres. The working of 
the national railways showed a decrease in the earnings of 2,097,752 pesos (£209,752). 

In March 1912, revolutionary conditions still raging, the United States government 
formally forbade the exportation of arms to Mexico under penalty of $10,000 fine, or 
imprisonment for 2 years. But the decree came too late to have much effect. In May 
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several prominent Americans were torcibly deported from Mexico for having again been 
found supplying the rebels with arms. The situation became more and more acute, 
and Pres. Taft was said to have threatened to resort to intervention unless some 
amelioration were manifested. Pres. Madero sent a notification to the United 
States that “if a single foreign trooper crossed the border there would be war between 
the two countries.” Pres. Taft, however, denied any intention of active intervention. 
Two Americans were found hanged at Cananea, in the state of Sofora, July 3:st. 

Great Britain, Germany and France meanwhile addressed enquiries to the United 
States asking what steps were contemplated in regard to protecting foreign interests 
in Mexico; and in June, Mr. Philander Knox, the United States’ Secretary of State, sub- 
mitted a plan to create a neutral zone for 15 miles on each side of the Rio Grande, where 
any troops of either the Mexican or United States armies, during times of revolution 
and riot, might enter to protect the lives and property of their countrymen. 

Early in August 1912, serious damage was done to the property of the Tominil Mining 
Co., a British concern, and the intercession of the British foreign office was necessary, 
A battle between the federal troops and the revolutionaries, lasting several days, was 
fought some 45 miles from the capital, the losses being very heavy upon both sides. On 
September 8th permission was given by the United States government for 1200 Mexican 
federal troops to pass through part of Texas into Mexico to attack fleeing rebels. 

The opposition to the government, although crushed in some parts of the country, 
broke out afresh in others, and in July r912 the president found it necessary to request 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany and Spain to accord formal per- 
mission to suspend the constitutional guarantees, a request which was declined by all 
the Powers. Outrages were perpetrated by roving bands of revolutionists; a passenger 
train was stopped at Tucum4n (Aug. 11, 1912), when 3o of the travellers were murdered 
and mutilated; on the previous day the town of Ixtap4n, in the state of Mexico, was 
captured by a body of rooo rebels, who put joo of the inhabitants to death. American 
residents at Cananea, the border mining-town, were armed with rifies and ammunition 
by the United States government. Other mining camps were similarly provided. A 
further revolution, having for its object the reinstatement of ex-president Diaz, broke 
out October 17th, the port and town of Vera Cruz being seized and held by the reaction- 
aries, at whose head Colonel Felix Diaz, a nephew of the ex-president, placed himself. 
After a single encounter between the federal troops and the revolutionaries, the latter 
were defeated and Colonel Felix Diaz was captured (Oct. 24th). 

Notwithstanding the turmoil in political circles and the large amount of wanton 
damage occasioned to property, such as the destruction of railway bridges and trains, 
the burning of plantations and the pillaging of business houses, the economic condition 
of the country suffered less than might have been supposed, as was evidenced by the 
promptitude with which all foreign obligations were met. ‘The house of Speyer Brothers 
notified the Mexican Government that it was prepared “ to offer financial assistance to 
any moderate amount,” a statement which created a favourable effect upon the stock 
markets of London and Paris. A serious financial condition, however, was revealed in 
September 1912, when President Madero admitted in his message to Congress (Sept. 
asth) that only a small amount ($2,000,000) remained out of the last loan for $20,- 
900,000, which had been raised in June (1912). It was decided to borrow a further 
$20,000,000 (gold). Messrs. Speyer Bros. were not, however, applied to, the government 
deciding to place the issue in Europe, a proposal which, owing to the Diaz revolution of 
October 17th-24th, temporarily at least, proved impessible of realisation. 

The receipts for 1911 fell far short of those of the previous year, the revenue showing 
a decline of $1,884,901, while the expenditure increased by $8,332,020. It was found 
necessary to draw liberally upon the treasury reserves, which by June 1911 had already 
shown a reduction to $9,414,119. A paper surplus of $10,228,478 for 1911-12 was more 
apparent than real. In August 1911 the government had borrowed from the banking 
house of Speyer £2,000,000, the proceeds being used by the monetary commission in 
connection with the currency and exchange operations. 
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‘The political troubles of the republic were reflected in the unsettlement of mining, 
agricultural and other industrial operations; a textile workers’ strike occurred at Puébla 
on August 5, 1912, and 9,000 operatives came out; railway communications were cut in 
many places, and even in the towns life and property were not considered safe from mob 
violence. The British-owned mines at Tominil were again attacked and dynamited, 
the staff being compelled to seek safety in flight. Both Great Britain and the United 
States vigorously protested to the Mexican government, without result. 

The budget of the fiscal year 1912-13 provided for an increase of $2,870,000 ({574,- 
coo) for the current year, the total amounting to $55,000,000 ({11,000,000). Customs 
and harbour dues showed a decrease of $5,000,000 as compared with the previous year, 
and of $2,000,000 on the estimates. 

The principal feature in the foreign trade (1911-12) was the continued increase in 
Germany's share of the imports, which showed an advance of 26.12 per cent as compared 
with 7.76 per cent for Great Britain. Belgium however showed an even larger increase, 
73-70 per cent. In the roro-11 exports the United Kingdom had already taken second 
place to the United States, while Canada held seventh place in imports, 

‘On February 29, 1912, a presidential decree was published concerning the distribution 
of government lands, amounting to approximately 10,000,000 hectares situated in the 
states of Guerréro, Coahuila, Chiépas, Chihuahua, Durango, San Luis Potosi, Sofora, 
Tabasco, Vera Cruz, Yucatin, and the territories of Tepic and Lower California. 

On October 7th the Chamber of Deputies voted by 115 to 29 to double the salaries 
of members, formerly | $8.50 (=178. per diem) to $17.00 (=34s.). 

Numerous concessions to foreigners were granted for further railway construction, 
electric power stations, water plants and factory installations; while irrigation schemes 
upon an excessive scale were commenced. The establishment of an institution known 
as the Land Bank, for irrigation works, was introduced under government auspices. 

In June 1912 Mexico City was severely shaken by earthquake, 63 persons being 
killed and 75 injured, while the damage done to property exceeded $150.000. On July 
zoth disastreus floods which visited the Northern section of the country, affecting an 
area of 20,000 square miles, damaged property to the extent of several millions of dollars, 
and caused many lives to be lost. On July 30, 1912 a severe earthquake visited the 
Guadalajara district (state of Jalisco), rendering 10,000 people homeless. 

In the last days of October 1912 the seaport of Acapulco, on the south coast, was 
almost destroyed by a hurricane. 


NICARAGUA! 


Nicaragua has an area of 49,200 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is about 600,000, giving an average of 12.2 inhabitants per square 
mile, The total public debt amounts to £2,297,736 (£1,276,273 external and {1,025,463 
internal). The mileage of railways is 170 and of telegraph lines 3614. The army has 
a strength of g4ooo. The navy comprises 10 vessels with a personnel of 170. 

Notwithstanding the programme of peaceful policy laid down by President José 
Madriz (inaugurated Dec. 21, 1909), and his general popularity among the people, the 
Conservative party, led by Generals Emiliano Chamorro and Ména, contiaued to resist 
the new government in conjunction with General Juan J. Estrada, governor of Blue 
fields. One of the first acts undertaken by President Madriz was to order a court of 
enquiry into the execution of two Americans named Groce and Cannon “ with a view 
to punishing those responsible,” although it was known that the order to kill the men 
had been given by the ex-president José Zelaya. Both Groce and Cannon were American 
mercenaries, fighting against the constituted authority in Nicaragua. The new Presi- 
dent’s position was rendered doubly difficult by the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment had persistently refused to recognise either him or his government. On the other 
hand, President Taft acknowledged the revolutionary leader Genera! Juan J. Estrada as 
the Executive, although the United States Congress (Jan. 14, 1910) had declined te 

1 See E. B. xx, 624 et seq. 
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endorse the President’s act, and rejected Representative Sulzer’s resolution providing 
for Estrada’s recognition as the legitimate President of Nicaragua. 

On February 10, 1909, the revolutionists, 1200 strong, among whom were many 
United States citizens, under Generals Emiliano Chamorro and Masis, captured Mala- 
galpa, a town of gooo inhabitants, the Government troops having evacuated it. On 
February 22, 1910, an encounter took place between the forces of General Chamorro and 
the government troops at Tisma, when the former were completely defeated, Chamorro 
barely escaping with a handful of his followers. His loss in killed, wounded and cap- 
tured was 600; that of the Government about 300, 

Some sensation was occasioned by the publication of a cablegram from the German 
Emperor addressed to President Madriz, in which His Majesty expressed a desire “ for 
the continuance of the strong friendship which had always animated the relations be- 
tween the two governments.” Although intended to strengthen the hand of the 
government, the publication of the telegram had little or no effect, for the revolution 
continued in several different directions, being materially assisted by the continued 
refusal of the United States government to recognise President Madriz, in spite of the 
fact that England, France and other European nations had extended such recognition. 

The principal leader of the revolutionary faction and candidate for the presidency, 
General Juan J. Estrada, appealed to the United States to intervene actively; but, while 
that government failed to respond directly, General Estrada was greatly assisted in his 
campaign by a large number of American citizens who fought under his banner. Presi~ 
dent Madriz was finally defeated and compelled to retire, seeking refuge in the neigh- 
bouring state of Costa Rica, where he shortly afterwards died. 

General Estrada was then elected provisional president under a law issued on 
September 15, roro, and was succeeded in October 1911 by Sefior Adolfo Diaz as Consti- 
tutional President for the full term. 

In the early days of August 1912 a further revolution was promoted by General Luis 
Ména, minister of war and marine, who refused to resign his portfolio when requested to 
do so by the president. General Ména seized the forts at Managua, cut the telegraph 
lines, and took possession of the city of Granada. Here he was engaged by General 
Chamorro, and later a truce was effected whercby General Ména agreed to resign the po- 
sition of minister of warinfavourof Dr. Barbarossa. Troubles however broke out afresh, 
the rebels bombarding the capital and causing many casualties among the natives; no 
foreigners were injured. United States sailors, guarding the presidential palace and the 
Legation, took part in the repulse. A sanguinary battle occurred August 3d when 
tooo dead were counted on the field. A pestilence broke out and the situation became 
extremely serious, The United States gunboat “ Annapolis ” visited the port of Corin- 
to, and on August 6th landed roo marines, quartering them at the capital, Managua. 
The Nicaraguan government was said to have consented. On August 22d the Nicara- 
guan army, composed of 7500 men, was almost annihilated at Leon. On August 24th 
additional American troops were landed both at Blueficlds and Corinto, 75 in the first 
named and zooo in the second named place. On the same day United States Senator 
Bacon introduced a resolution into the Senate providing for an investigation into the 
United States interference in Nicaragua, which he declared “ was unwarranted,” On 
August 26th 120 Nicaraguan non-combatants were slain during the bombardment of 
Managua. Peace was, however, re-established on October gth. 

The financial and economic conditions of the state naturally suffered severely in 
consequence of the complicated political situation, and in January 1912 the government 
defaulted in regard to the coupon due upon the 6 per cent (1909) Loan. In June a 
provisional agreement was entered into for the settlement of the external debt of Nicara- 
gua, through the houses of Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., and Messrs. J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., of New York, by which the interest of the 1909 loan was reduced from 6 per cent 
to 5 per cent, and the entire customs receipts of the republic were given over as security. 
Considerable improvements took place in the customs revenue, dating from the time 
when the United States appointed a collector-general (Dec. 1911), to commence his 
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duties January 1, 1912. Resumption of payment upon the Nicaraguan Debt coupons, 
which was suspended on January 1st took place on October 25,1912. The coupon due 
January 1, 1913, was also met. 

PANAMA? 


Panama has an area of 32,380 square miles, and the population including the Canal 
Zone (see under United States: section ii) is 386,745, giving an average of a little less 
than 13 inhabitants per square mile. Imports were valued in 1910-11 at £1,973,000 
and exports at £570,745, British imports being valued at £453,480 and exports to 
Great Britain at £25,034. The mileage of railways is 5x (exclusive of 131 miles of 
narrow-gauge banana railways), and of telegraph lines 497. ‘There are 1,000 native 
police, Revenue for 1911-12 amounted to £739,177 and expenditure to £737,265. 

On November 3, 1903, Panama had broken away from Colombia, and under the aus- 
pices of the United States became an independent Republic. The present constitution 
was promulgated on February 13, 1904, and on February 25th the first president, Gener- 
al Manuel Amador Guerréro, was installed. He served until 1908, when he was succeed- 
ed by Senor José Domingo de Obaldfa, who died in officeon March 1, 1910. The second 
vice-president, Dr. Carlos Antonio Mendoza, then became president, the first vice-presi- 
dent having died in the previous year. Under the aegis of the powerful northern re- 
public, Panama made great progress, both commercially and industrially, while each 
branch of the administration showed an improvement year by year. The country is 
very fertile, and offers exceptional possibilities for colonisation. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved to be very rich in mines, gold bullion being steadily shipped from mining prop- 
erties near Darien. Agriculture is carried on to a very considerable extent, the latest 
statistics regarding live stock showing 120,000 head of animals: 50,000 sheep and goats; 
cattle 55,000; horses and mules 15,000. A progressive trade js carried on in bananas; 
while cacao, rubber, coffee and sugar, of unusually good quality, are produced. In 
Panama the sugar cane grows continuously for fifteen years without replanting. 

The financial condition of the Republic is strong; in 1910 $6,000,000 ({1,200,000) 
Jay on deposit in New York Banks, and $1,000,000 (£200,000) was lodged in legal 
institutions. There is no public debt, and no paper money in circulation. 

A change in the United States diplomatic representation occurred in April 1910, 
when Mr. R. S. Reynolds Hitt was appointed to Panama; this post he left in the follow- 
ing July, being replaced by Mr, Thomas C. Dawson. Dr. Pablo Aroseména became 
president on October 1, rgr0. He retired on leave of absence February 2d, and re- 
sumed office March 7, 1912. On November 14, 1910, President Taft visited the canal 
works and spent three days upon the isthmus. 

On January r, rox, a new tariff came into existence, the ad valorem duty being raised 
from to per cent to 15 per cent except upon wheat, flour, corn, rice and alfalfa, 

On July 22, rorz. the third presidential election which had taken place in Panama 
was held under the direct and invited supervision of the United States. The elections 
were remarkable for the fact that, for the first time on record, candidates journeyed into 
the provinces in order to harangue the voters in true democratic style. Dr. Belisario 
Porras was elected president from October 1, 1912, for four years, by an almost unani- 
mous vote. An innovation was the granting of votes to the military and police forces. 
‘The defeated candidate for re-election, President Aroseména, declared at the opening 
of General Assembly (Sept. 2d) that the elections ‘‘ had been very unfair, and that the 
United States had introduced methods little calculated to insure impartiality.” 

Mr. Philander Knox, United States Secretary of State, visited Panama in the U.S. 
warship “ Washington ” on February 27, 1912. In June two Englishwomen arrived 
en route for Cocos Island in search of some pirates’ hidden treasure. 


PARAGUAY? 


Paraguay has an area of 172,204 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 715,841, of whom about 8% are Indians, giving an average of 
See E. B. xx, 664 et sea. 2See E. B. xx, 756 et seg. 
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4.6 inhabitants per square mile Imports were valued at {1,250,496 and exports {957,- 
813 in 1909-10, imports from Great Britain being valued at £525,098 and exports to 
Great Britain £3042. The total public debt amounts to £2,149,134 (£763,590 external 
and {1,385,544 internal). The total mileage of railways is 232 and that of telegraph 
lines 1987. The army has a strength of 100 officers and 2500 men, and the navy com- 
prises 3 vessels with a personnel of 40. 

‘Towards the end of 1909 a movement was set on foot to bring about the downfall of 
the government of Dr. Emiliano Gonzales Navero (who became president on July 5, 
1908). There were three political parties in existence—the peon or peasant class, which 
took no part in the government and desired merely to live a peaceful agricultural life; 
the whites, mostly descendants of the old Spanish families, who had always been an 
exclusive class and had equally little to do with politics; and the military party, which 
was desirous of obtaining control of the administration of the country. In January 
1gtx the ferment which had been so long in progress broke out in the form of a violent 
revolution under the leadership of Colonel Albino Jara, minister of war and marine, who 
had previously headed a mutiny against his own father while the latter was in command 
of an artillery regiment. Colonel Jara forcibly assumed the office of president in opposi- 
tion to the constitutional president, Sefior Manuel Gondra (formerly minister for foreign 
affairs), who had been inaugurated November 25, 1910; but the country soon rose up 
against the new dictatorial rule, and found a leader in Dr. Riquelme, Colonel Jara 
then summoned to his aid a number of ex-Chilean officers, '' soldiers of fortune ” Dr. 
Riquelme was captured and decapitated, his body being also horribly mutilated, Not 
one of the Latin-American republics, nor any of the European governments, recognised 
the presidency of Colonel Jara. In July 1911 Sedor Liberto Rojas, who had been presi- 
dent of the Senate, was offered and accepted the provisional presidency of the republic; 
and Colonel Jara, notwithstanding his attitude towards the constituted authority, was 
offered the post of minister of war; but subsequently under pressure this offer was can- 
celled and Colonel Jara continued his revolutionary campaign. 

The Governments of Brazil and Argentina at this time showed considerable powers 
of restraint, refraining from interfering with Paraguayan affairs, although the interests 
of both states were seriously jeopardised by the reign of anarchy in the neighbouring 
republic. In December i911 the British and German ministers were appealed to 
by the so-called Paraguayan government to support its authority, but declined. 

A rupture finally took place between Paraguay and Argentina, which resulted in the 
withdrawal of the minister of the latter republic, Dr. Martinez Campos, from Asunci6n, 
and the despatch of the Argentine gunboat “ Parané”’ to the Paraguayan capital. 
“ President ” Jara telegraphed to the Argentine executive: “‘ It is time that @ stop was 
put to this era of Paraguayan revolutions, fomented and organised in the country of 
your Excellency.” The reply to this provocative message was the despatch of two 
additional Argentine gunboats and two destroyers, to join the flotilla under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral O’Connor in Paraguayan waters. The special envoy from Para- 
guay, Seftor Enrique Solano Lopez, the son of a former president, was refused an audi- 
ence by the head of the Argentine government. 

Early in March 1912, for the second time in as many months, Seftor Liberto Rojas 
was deposed from the Presidency and Dr. Pedro Pefia was elected in his place. On the 
aad of the same month a further revolution took place, this time under the leadership of 
Dr. Gondra, the former president deposed by Colonel Jara; the nominee for the Chief 
Executive was also a former president, Dr. Emiliano Gonzalez Navero, who had served 
as chief magistrate in 1908; he was elected as provisional president March 13, 1912. 
Dr. Peaa, the ex-president, with a number of his followers, took refuge in the Uruguayan. 
Legation. A new government was formed with Dr. Gondra as minister of war, and this 
was at once recognised by the diplomatic corps. 

On May 17, rgz2 in the course of a fresh revolutionary outbreak, Colonel Albino 
Jara, who had been mortally injured, was captured with many of his officers. He 
succumbed to his wounds within a few hours, A new presidential election was held in 
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July, when Sefior Eduardo Schaerer, formerly mayor of Asuncién, was elected president 
and Dr. Pedro Bobadilla vice-president. 

‘The prolonged political upheaval was responsible for severe depression in financial 
and commercial circles. Early in 1912 attempts were made to float a new loan for 
£1,000,000, of which {£400,000 was offered in France. In view of diplomatic repre- 
sentations, however, and after a discussion in the French Chamber, the whole of the 
money paid on application by subscribers was returned. The budgets of 1910, tgrt 
and for the first quarter of 1912 showed the heavy deficit of $22,000,000, and a total debt 
of $27,000,000. Most of the state employes were without salaries. The general 
financial condition was described “ the worst at any time in recent years.” Notwith- 
standing the adverse conditions, the trade and commerce of Paraguay for the year 1910— 
11 proved rather more favourable than that for the previous twelve months; but the 
want of money was severely felt. Merchants, while finding it difficult to dispose of 
stocks during the months of civil war, were enabled to place orders in Europe and else- 
where on the customary terms of long credit; 42 per cent of the imports entering the re- 
public were British. The total value of the goods imported for the year 1910 had 
amounted to £1,196,o00, purporting to show a large advance over the previous two 
years, as did the amount of exports, which came to £950,200. Upon examination, how- 
ever, the import figures proved misleading, since out of the total above referred to 
£233,000 related to the material for the Paraguayan Central Railway which paid no 
duty. ‘The progress of the railway suffered considerably in consequence of the political 
troubles construction was completed to the terminus at Encarnacién and the gauge 
was finally changed throughout. In June a fusion of railway interests was completed 
by an American-French Syndicate, the Paraguay Central being brought into working 
association with the North-East Argentine and the Entre Rios railways. 

In July 1912 occurred the death of Sefior Juan G. Gonzalez, a former President (1890- 
94) who had been deposed and banished to Argentina. In September the British Min- 
ister, Sir Reginald T. Tower, paid his first official visit to Asuncién. 


PERU* 

Peru has an estimated area of 679,600 square miles (subject to boundary disputes 
still unsettled), and the population (mainly Indian and mestizos) according to the most 
recent estimate is 4,900,000, giving an average of 7.2 inhabitants per square mile. The 
total public debt amounts to £4,483,230 (£680,000 external, but authority to raise a fund 
of {6,000,000 was granted by Congress on Sept. 12, 1912; £3,803,230 internal). The 
total mileage of railways is 1728 and that of telegraph lines 6475. The army has a 
strength of 7000 men, and the navy comprises 14 vessels with a personnel of 250. 

In January 1909 the United States Pacific fleet visited Peruvian waters, and, in com- 
pliment to the republic, it was agreed between the United States and the republic of 
Panama that any dispute arising out of the treaty of February (1909) should be referred 
to the president of Peru for decision. 

Notwithstanding advancing prosperity, in May 1909 a political uprising took place, 
and the capital itself upon more than one occasion was the scene of disturbance. Sefior 
Leguia, who had been president since September 1908, was seized by the mob, and his 
life threatened upon his refusal to sign a document placing the army in charge of political 
opponents. Timely arrival of a squadron of national troops put an end to the incident. 

An executive decree prohibited the entrance into Peru of Chinese emigrants possess- 
ing less than £500 in cash. The government also put into force rules restricting the 
promiscuous entry of Chinese manual labourers, and passed laws for the alienation of 
public lands, promoting colonisation and stimulating better-class immigration. 

A treaty was signed in September 1909 between Peru and Colombia, settling the 
boundaries in the far north-east, the signatories being Sefior M. F. Porras for Peru, and 
Seiior Luis Tanco Argaez for Colombia. The frontier line between Peru and Bolivia 
was definitely fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of the Vaverija. 

41 See E, B. xxi, 264 et seg. 
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In January roo a treaty was signed between Peru and Brazil settling the boundary 
question so far as those two republics were concerned, but stil] leaving open that 
portion of the frontier claimed by Ecuador. Several British officers took part in the 
Peruvian Brazilian frontier delimitation—namely Colonel Arthur J. Woodroffe, R.E., 
who had had much experience in defining the boundaries of East Africa, Captain H. S. 
Toppin, Lieutenant M. R. C. Nanson, and Lieutenant C.G. Moores. The Commission 
sailed from Europe for the second time on October 20, 1912. 

‘The unfriendly relations which had so long existed between Peru and Chile regarding 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica were accentuated when in February rg1o the Peruvian 
minister in Chile, Sefior Arturo Garcia, was withdrawn. At the end of 1912 however 
a friendly settlement was reported to be in progress, 

A fresh outbreak of popular fury directed against the Peruvian legation at Bogoté, 
Colombia, occurred on April 1, rgr0, the outcome of an inflammatory proclamation 
addressed by the president of Ecuador, Sefior Eloy Alfaro. This was productive of 
much angry correspondence and threatened reprisals between the two governments. 
Peruvian troops were moved to the Ecuadorian frontier, and in the month of May it 
seemed as if a border war was inevitable. The excitement gradually calmed down, 
however, and normal conditions were restored. The Ecuadorian frontier question re- 
maining unsettled, the United States, Brazil and Argentina in June offered their joint 
services as mediators between Peru and Ecuador; the offer was accepted by Peru, but 
was refused by Ecuador, as was also the suggestion that the whole question should be 
referred either to King Alfonso XIII of Spain or to the Hague Tribunal. 

‘The boundary dispute between Peru and Ecuador differs materially from the usual 
squabbles in which “ the honour of the flag ” and the “ dignity of the nation ” play prom- 
inent parts. Here there is involved a serious question of territory, namely the entire 
province of Loréto. This large tract of land covers an extensive region in the centre of 
South America, and is divided into northern and southern sections. Peru claims the 
northern section from Ecuador, and as this claim means the relinquishing of one-fifth 
of the whole territory, the objection of Ecuador can be appreciated. 

During 1910 commerce and finance advanced encouragingly, and education also made 
headway. The government carried on the policy of providing educational establish- 
ments upon the principle initiated by President Manuel Pardo in 1872, whereby educa- 
tion was made free throughout the republic. Wireless telegraphy, introduced into Peru 
before it was adopted by any other South American republic, showed remarkable progress; 
aviation also met with encouragement. In September roto the Peruvian aviator, Jorge 
Chavez-Dartnell, the first man to fly across the Alps, was killed in Switzerland. 

On November 3, 1910, a new cabinet was formed under Dr. José Salvador Cavero, 
but was compelled to resign (Dec. roth) on account of a vote of censure passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies upon one of its members, Dr. Porras, minister for foreign relations. 
‘The ministe1 of finance, Dr. Carlos Forero, had previously resigned and had been replaced 
by Seftor Deyada. On Dec. 28th the Cabinet was reformed under Dr. Basadre, being 
with two exceptions the same as that which held office under Dr. Cavero, 

On January 20, 1911 a law was passed providing for compensation for accidents to 
workmen and employees in receipt of not more than {120 per annum. In May a law 
governing the exportation tax upon crude rubber was promulgated, providing that all 
rubber exported should pay an 8 per cent ad valorem duty based upon the quotation for 
the commodity prevailing on the Liverpool market. 

On October 5, 19x1 2 further attack upon the Peruvian legation at Bogota, Colombia, 
took place, the mob stoning the residence and tearing down the escutcheon. The out- 
rage wag due to ill-feeling over an alleged encroachment of Peru upon territory claimed 
by Colombia. 

The Ministry soon underwent yet another change, Dr. Agustin Ganoza, former 
‘Minister of Justice, becoming premier on October 20, ro11; the attempt to form a 
Cabinet under Sefior Ego-Aguirre on the r2th of that month had failed. A boycott 
of Chilean steamers was instituted at the ports of Mollendo and Pisco in December, but 
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collapsed owing to the prompt steps taken by the government, The exodus of Peruvians 
from northern Chile continued unabated, lezving the Chilean mines and nitrate fields 
bare of labour. In the autumn relations with Chile much improved, public processions 
being held through the streets of Santiago-de-Chile in honour of Peru’s centennial. 

A treaty of amity, commerce and navigation between Peru and Cuba was signed at 
Lima on April 25, 1912. The Peruvian navy was now reorganised, the Government 
purchasing a discarded French cruiser, the “ Puy de Lome,” for the sum of £150,000, in 
addition to two submarines, bringing up the total strength to 9. The new vessels were 
brought over from France by Rear-Admiral Villvicencio in March. 

The presidential elections, which were fixed for May 25, 1912, were productive of 
so much political trouble that it was found impossible to hold them upon the date select- 
ed. The President, who had been petitioned to postpone the date, refused to interfere, 
or to summon a Special Congress, leaving the question to be dealt with by the ordinary 
Congress meeting July 28th. There were two candidates,—Sefior Aspillaga, supported 
by a combination of several important factions, and Sefior Guillermo Eduardo Billing- 
hurst, who had been mayor of Lima since 1909, vice-president of the republic (1908), 
and minister to Chile (tg00-1902), Seftor Billinghurst was elected August oth. He 
commenced his term on September 25, 1912, the period being for 4 years and terminat- 
ingin 1916. The President's first Cabinet was composed of Dr. Eliés Malpartida, presi- 
dent of the cabinet and minister of government; Dr. Wenceslao Valera, minister of 
foreign affairs; Mr, Baldomero F. Maldonado, minister of finance and commerce; 
General Enrique Verala, minister of War and Navy; Dr. Francisco Moreyra y Riglos, 
minister of justice, church and instruction; Mr. Fermin Malaga Santolaya, minister of 
Fomento and public works. 

Grave scandals in connection with the conduct of an Anglo-Peruvian concern, the 
Amazon Rubber Company, whose business was carried on in the district of Putumayo, 
were brought to light in an official report (July ror2) made by Sir Roger Casement, 
British Consul-General at Rio, who was deputed to hold an investigation. It was shown 
that a terrible system of cruelty prevailed in compelling the natives to collect rubber, 
and public opinion in England and America was deeply stirred. The Peruvian govern- 
ment was blamed for allowing these scandals to exist, but defended itself by declaring 
its entire ignorance of the state of affairs, and claiming to have subsequently sent a 
commission to investigate crimes‘and punish the offenders. Three further commissions 
were nominated to draw up a scheme of reforms, while a judge and a commissioner were 
appointed to reside in the district. 

The conditions of trade meanwhile showed further improvement, the revenue from 
all sources displaying an increase. The estimated revenue for rg11~r2, namely £2,784,- 
513, was exceeded by £442,904. With other sums brought in, the excess amounted to 
£607,602. On the other hand the estimated expenditure for the same period was exceed- 
ed, amounting to £594,035, leaving a balance in the treasury of £13,567. The receipts 
for the year ro12~13 were estimated at £3,209,237 and the expenditure at £2,879,924, 
showing a surplus of £329,113. 

‘The Senate (Sept. x1, 1912) approved an internal loan for {6,000,000 for pur- 
poses of national defence, while the Chamber of Deputies (Oct. 17th) sanctioned a 
loan for $1,500,000 (£300,000) at a maximum interest of 8 per cent. 


SALVADOR! 

Salvador has an area of 7225 square miles, and the population according to the most 
recent estimate is 1,700,000, giving an average of 235.2 per square mile. Imports were 
valued in 1910-11 at {1,078,074 and exports at £1,681,262, imports from Great Brit- 
ain being valued at £328,847 and exports to Great Britain at £104,604. The revenue 
was estimated according to the budget of r9r2-13 at 13,140,415 pésos gold, and the 
expenditure at 13,095,101 pésos gold (1 péso gold=4s.; 1 péso paper=3s.1d.). The total 
public debt amounts to {2,585,500 (£885,500 external and {1,700,000 internal). The 

1 See E. B. xxiv, 96. 
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total mileage of railways is 97 and that of telegraph lines 2706. The army hasa strength 
of 5554 men and officers (exclusive of about 18,000 militia). The navy comprises one 
vessel with a personnel of 10. 

The Amapala Conference of November 1907, which was held between the presidents 
of Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua, was not productive of permanent peace, as had 
been anticipated. In December 1908 a further effort to stir up revolution in Salvador 
was made by the then president of Nicaragua, Sefior José Santos Zeléya, who also 
instigated an attack upon General Fernando Figueroa, the president of Salvador. Both 
attempts proved unsuccessful. A state of excitement and unrest, nevertheless, pre- 
vailed all through 1909, but the strong hand of the government succeeded in suppressing 
the threatened uprising. In April 1909 the United States found it necessary to despatch 
three warships to Nicaraguan waters in order to prevent a further incursion into Salva- 
dorian territory. The Government of Salvador at this time showed much self-restraint 
and great administrative capacity, with the result that the situation was robbed of much 
of its latent danger, and, while a state of unrest continued in the neighbouring Republics 
of Nicaragua and Honduras, Salvador settled down to peaceful conditions. 

Several important railway contracts were entered into in 1910 with an American. 
syndicate, more especially one for 75 miles of track connecting Zacapa (in Guatemala), 
Santa Ana and San Salvador, thus securing communication with the Guatemala railway 
and forming the eastern-division link of the Pan-American railroad. This contract was 
followed by another for the construction of a railway from San Salvador to the port of 
La Libertad, on the Pacificcoast. Very slow progress has been made with either project. 

General Fernando Figuero, who had been elected president on March 1, 1907, retired 
from office at the end of his four years’ service, being succeeded by Dr. Manuel Enrique 
Araujo (March 1, rgrz), under whose administration the republic made consistent 
headway. Not only have the general trade conditions improved, but advancement has 
been manifested in other directions. The railways, telephones and telegraphs have been 
extended, and several other important industrial projects initiated. The attention and 
the resources of the Government have been devoted to the improvement of the cart~ 
roads (carretéras) which are used to a large extent for internal traffic. Salvador 
already possesses one of the best systems of highways in Central America. 

On November 5, rox was celebrated the centennial anniversary of the state’s inde- 

pendence, when seyeral additional highways were opened to traffic. The new Salvador 
line of steamships, inaugurated at the end of 1908, continued to play an important part 
in the economic development of the State, and the well-managed Salvador Railway, of 
which the steamer service forms a subsidiary undertaking, likewise contributed to this 
advancement. Owing to the favourable public rates which the Salvador line had intro- 
duced, a “ rate war ” had been anticipated; but through skillful administration this was 
avoided. The Salvador steamship line has succeeded in restoring the British mercantile 
flag to Central American waters, from which it had entirely disappeared, and is carrying 
on a very extensive trade between Salvadorian, Guatemalan and Mexican ports. 
t Inzoz2 there were 486 primary schools, of which 203 were for males, 200 for females, 
83 being mixed; they employ 851 teachers, 382 being males and 469 females, The num- 
ber of pupils in the republic is estimated at 29,569, and the total population of school 
age is 173,495. In March r9z2 an officer of the Spanish Civil Guards, Captain Martin 
Garrido, arrived under contract with the government to reorganise the police force of 
the country, and to establish a body of Rural Guards for the better protection of life 
and property in the republic. 

‘The finances at the end of 1912 were in a satisfactory state. In ro11 the revenues 
amounted to 12,359,874 pésos as compared with 10,620,865 pésos in xgro. Under the 
administration of Dr. M. E. Araujo, large repayments have been made on account of the 
public debt; payments to the army and navy, which under previous administrations had 
been in arrear, were liquidated, and have since been regularly maintained. Diplomatic 
and Consular representatives abroad, who had not been in receipt of salaries for several 
months, were paid in full; while credits with foreign firms in Europe and the United 
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States, also for some time suspended, were renewed, Considerable economy, on the 
other hand, bas been exercised in the control of the public service; expenses not absolute- 
ly necessary have been stopped ; freedom from custom house dues is no longer permitted; 
the port of Mazanilla, through which many thousands of tons of goods were formerly 
amuggled, is now closed; the strictest scrutiny is exercised over the collection of revenues, 
old collectors having been removed and new ones appointed; firms and bankers who had 
advanced loans to the government have been induced to suspend interest for 6 months; 
customs tariffs on articles used by the rich classes have been raised 20 per cent gold, 
while tariffs upon articles consumed by the poor have been lowered; and finally the 
stamp-tax has been rigidly enforced. 

‘The practical results of the financial policy of the government include the increase in 
the revenue in one year of 1,730,008 pésos; 1,000,000 pésos of old debts cleared off; many 
public works of first importance completed and paid for out of revenue; the British 
foreiga debt coupons faithfully met (the Salvador bonds have recently stood at the high- 
est price attained, namely 1oz per cent), and 1,637,000 pésos of the Internal Debt, in 
addition to $1,000,000 of unpaid salaries, cleared off. The revenue of the state has 
increased over 16 per cent and the national debt has been reduced by 9g per cent, 


SANTO DOMINGO! 

Santo Domingo has an area of 19,325 square miles, and the population according to 
the census of rgr1 is 675,000, giving an average of 34.89 inhabitants per square mile. 
Imports were valued in roro-12 at £1,389,932 and exports at £2,200,981. The total 
public debt is £5,000,000 ({2,835,700 external and £2,164,300 internal), The total 
mileage of railways is 225, and that of telegraph lines 1028. The army has a strength 
of 1300 men. The navy comprises 6 vessels with a personnel of 100. 

The year 1909 marked an epoch in the history of the Republic as regards prosperity 
and progress; trade with the neighbouring republic of Haiti was also more active than 
in any former year. The completion of two railways was effected, namely the line 
between Santiago and Moca, and that between Salcedo and Puerto de Sanchez. An 
extradition treaty with the United States was celebrated on June 19, 1909. 

The national Bank of Santo Domingo was established in 1910 with an authorised 
capital of $2,000,000, the president being a United States citizen and the stock-holders 
mainly Cuban financiers. A concession was granted to a British coxporation for a rail- 
way line from Puerto de Sanchez to La Vega. Three important measures were enacted, 
the mining law, stamp-tax law, and diplomatic reorganization law. The republic had a 
cash balance of about $6,000,000, which was devoted to public works. 

In November roro political dissensions again broke out between Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, in regard to the boundary dispute, both governments finally agreeing to sub- 
mit the controversy to the arbitration tribunal of the Hague. 

In November 1911 President Ramon Caceres was assassinated; Sefior Eladio Victoria 
assumed control of the republic's affairs, and was subsequently elected provisional 
president (Dec. 6th). His nephew, General Alfrédo Victoria, aged 27, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army and minister of war and marine. 

On February 5, 1912 at the meeting of the Chamber the election of Sefior Eladio 
Victoria was confirmed, his appointment now being that of constitutional president for 
the full term of 6 years. On February 28th a new Cabinet was formed, General Alfrédo 
Victoria retaining the portfolios of war and marine and assuming in addition the tempo- 
rary secretaryships of the interior and police. On April 18th the pecuniary claims, pat- 
ent, copyright and trade marks Conventions adopted at Buenos Aires in 1910 by the 
Fourth International Conference of American States were ratified. 

The finances of the republic which, in accordance with the convention between the 
United States and the Santo Domingo governments, are placed under the supervision 
of an American citizen as general receiver of customs, showed marked improvement 
from 1909 to 1912, the receipts have increased from $3,914,300 to $4,257,000. The 

1 See E. B. xxiv, 194-5. 
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imports advanced from $4,425,913 in 1909 to $6,257,691 in 1910; while the exports 
improved from $8,123,690 in 1909 to $10,849,623 in 1910. During the first quarter of 
1g12 the customs receipts resulted in an increase of $205,522 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1911. 

On June 5, 19t2 further revolution broke out under the leadership of one D’Orcilien, 
the government troops at the first engagement being defeated. Disturbances continued 
at intervals throughout the months of July, August and September. On September 13, 
1912 the United States decided to intervene, and despatched the cruiser “ Des Moines,” 
and the gunboat “ Wheeling,” to protect American interests. On September 24th a 
force of 750 United States marines was despatched to protect the customs houses (which 
had been seized by the revolutionists), in accordance with the Convention of 1907. 


URUGUAY?! 


Uruguay has an area of 72,210 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 1,112,000, giving an average of 15.3 inhabitants per square mile. 
Imports were valued in tg10-11 at £0,537,423 and exports £0,263,607, imports from 
Great Britain being valued at £1,030,531 (Jan. to July 1910) and exports to Great 
Britain £437,937 (Jan. to July 1911). The revenue was estimated in the budget of 
1912-13 at $35,142,380 and the expenditure at $35,000,000 ($1 gold=4s.3d.). The 
total public debt amounts to £27,813,077 (£26,185,077 external and {1,628,000 internal). 
The total mileage of railways is 2011 (including lines under construction) and that of 
telegraph lines 48t9. The army has a strength of 7300 men and 600 officers. The 
navy comprises 12 vessels with a personnel of 660. 

The presidency of Sefior Claudio Williman, which began in 1907, was characterised 
by a cautious financial policy; nevertheless, considerable sums were devoted in 1909 by 
the Government to the founding of agricultural colonies, the const ruction of port works, 
and to the subsidising of certain new railway lines. ‘The general prosperity of the coun- 
try was shown in the growth of imports and exports. In spite of the Public Debt 
(amounting to £27,813,077) being a heavy one for a country possessing but little over 
1,000,000 inhabitants, the natural resources of the Republic, which are as yet only 
partially developed, are such that the public credit of Uruguay continues to stand high, 
On October 30, 1909 the Brazilian-Uruguayan Treaty, concerning the joint-ownership 
of the Mirim lagoon and the Jaguareto river, was signed. 

In the early days of 1910, further insurrections were attempted, the penal code 
countenancing such revolts and allowing participators to escape punishment. Many of 
the disturbances took place in Montevideo in connection with the presidential candi- 
dature of Sefior Battle y Ordoftez (President 1903-07). Much public dissatisfaction 
was occasioned by the large increase in the strength of the army, and the consequent 
heavy charge on the Budget (1910). 

During President Williman’s administration, a reduction was made in the exporta- 
tion duties of meat products, and the light-dues were diminished; the 5 per cent tax on 
salaries and pensions and the Postal surcharges were eliminated. On the other hand, 
fees were instituted upon industrial and professional licences. Cable rates were reduced 
by order of the Government, and provision was made for the tariffs schedule of cable 
companies to be revised annually. . 

From January 1 to February 2, r911 the South American Postal Congress was held 
at Montevideo; this provided for the establishment in that city of an International 
South American postal bureau under the direction of the government of Uruguay. The 
object of the bureau is to collect, arrange, publish and distribute data of special interest 
to the postal service of South American countries, including Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

In March ro11 Seftor Battle y Ordoiiez was elected president of the republic for the 
second time. Almost immediately an extreme socialistic policy was put forward, wit 
the result that a strong opposition to the government was created. Among hay 

1 See EB. B. xxvii, 805 et seg. spentina 
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measures which were introduced in rapid succession were—a Labour bill (July), opposed 
by all foreign interests and especially by the British railway companies; an Insurance 
Monopoly bill (July), forbidding within the territory of the republic the carrying-on of 
life, fire and accident insurance operations otherwise than by the State; a bill (August) 
for the establishment of a state meat-factory, intended to promote open competition 
with established foreign interests; a bill (August) for the establishment of a state 
mercantile marine; and a scheme for the construction of a number of economic State 
railways, also intended to promote competition with the existing lines built with British 
capital. A state monopoly in the manufacture of matches was announced in August 
1912. The threatened Insurance Monopoly drew forth a protest from the British 
minister at Montevideo, Mr. R. J. Kennedy, after the matter had been raised in the 
House of Commons (Aug. 17th) by Mr. Annan Bryce, M.P. for Inverness Burghs. 

Towards the end of May rorz serious industrial strikes occurred, which affected 
the whole of the labour in Montevideo. So far from attempting to control the situation, 
the government ostentatiously stood aside; during three days thousands of willing work- 
people were unable to follow their occupations. For this period, by decree of the Labour 
federation, the industria! business and commercial activities of Montevideo were par- 
alysed, the supplies of daily food were interrupted, theatres remained closed, marriages 
were postponed, and it was difficult even to bury the dead with the customary cere- 
monies. For eleven days following, public order remained disturbed. The president 
openly encouraged the strikes, and declined to extend either police or military protec- 
tion. Further hostility was shown to foreign enterprise by the cancellation of an impor- 
tant contract, entered into in the month of May 1910, between the government of 
Uruguay and the city of Montevideo Public Works Corporation, a British company, 
although the Chamber of Deputies had formally approved of the contract in October 
tgto and the executive had signed it. 

In September a legation was created at Havana (Cuba), Sefior don Rafael J. Fossalba 
being appointed first envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, while Sefiores 
Don Juan Zorilla de San Martin and Don José Pedro Massera were appointed to repre- 
sent the republic on the Permanent Arbitration Court at the Hague. 

In August 1912 Dr. Juilo Herréra y Obes, a former president, passed away. A 
painful impression was occasioned by President Battle y Ordofiez refusing permission 
for the deceased to receive burial in the National Pantheon. The Chamber insisted, 
however, upon this honour being rendered, and the president was compelled to give way. 

The financial conditions of the republic show that the national expenditure has been 
fast overtaking the revenue. The latter was placed (1912-13) at $28,535,000 (£5,707, 
000) while the former was estimated at $35,132,171 (£7,026,434). A later estimate 
raised the revenue to $35,142,380, thus showing “a balance of $10,000.” but in local 
financial circles the realization of this estimate was not anticipated. 


VENEZUELA? 

Venezuela has an area of 393,976 square miles, and the population according to the 
most recent estimate is 2,713,703, giving an average of 6.9 inhabitants per square mile. 
Imports were valued in rgro-r1 at £3,678,979 and exports £4,536,876; imports from Great 
Britain being valued at {1,050,772 and exports to Great Britain £253,275 (these figures 
exclude Trinidad, British Guiana and British West Indies). The revenue and expendi- 
ture were estimated in the budget of 1912-13 to balance at 52,500,800 bolivars (1 bolivar 
=o}d.). The total public debt amounts to £7,686,581 (£4,361,420 external and £3,325,- 
161 internal). The total mileage of railways is 542, and of telegraph lines 4899. The 
army has a sttength of 9600, and the navy comprises 6 vessels with a personnel of 400. 

After the sentence of exile pronounced upon ex-President Cipriano Castro, which 
was determined upon immediately after his departure from Venezuela, December 1908, 
ore conditions of the country began to improve. Commercial prosperity was not only 

fom t subsequently maintained, but more harmonious associations with other 
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countries, which had been rudely interrupted during the latter days of General Castto’s 
term of office, were again instituted. Steps were also taken to settle several outstanding 
boundary questions with both Great Britain and Colombia; and, with the latter republic, 
commercial negotiations, as well as the interchange of diplomatic representatives, were 
resumed. In February 910 the Governments of Venezuela and the United States 
agreed upon the appointment of the Earl of Desart, who had been in charge of the British 
case before the International Commission of Inquiry into the Dogger Bank incident 
(December 1904), as third arbiter in the disputes submitted to the Hague. 

On April 27, 1910 General Juan Vicente Gomez, who had assumed office of President 
in November 1908 upon the departure of General Cipriano Castro, was elected Consti- 
tutional President for the full term of 4 years. On April zoth the Venezuclan Cabinet 
resigned, but several of the members joined the new Government. Legations were 
established in Cuba and Nicaragua, while diplomatic relations were re-established with 
Italy. The government failed to arrive at any arrangement with Great Britain as to an 
additional duty of go per cent upon goods imported from the British West Indies. 

Relations with France and the Netherlands remained ruptured. When the 
new administration was inaugurated, assent had been given to the German Minister’s 
proposal of friendly mediation between Venezuela, France and the Netherlands, the 
Venezuelan Government being anxious to resume diplomatic intercourse with both States. 
When, however, an adjustment was expected, both the French and Dutch governments 
made new demands, which were considered by Venezuela to be unacceptable. The 
balance of payments owed by Venezuela to Spain for acts committed in the war of 
Independence remained unsettled; but negotiations on the subject were again resumed. 
Several other pending diplomatic questions between Venezuela and the United States 
continued unadjusted, but on the other hand claims in connection with the Asphalt 
Company’s concession were settled by compromise. The decision of the Hague Tribunal 
by which Venezuela was condemned to pay the sum of £46,867 in connection with the 
Orinoco Steam Navigation Company’s claim, was also satisfied. 

In April ott important changes were introduced in the Customs tariff, the whole 
tariff law being revised. At the end of this year the payment made by Venezucla under 
the protocols of Washington of 1903, to Belgium, France, Mexico, the United States, 
Spain, Holland, Sweden and Norway, amounted to 15,817,131 bolivars. The original 
claims amounted to 21,106,436 bolivars, so that there remained (November 30, t9r1) 
an unpaid balance of 5,289,354 bolivars. These amounts do not include the sums paid 
previously to Germany, Great Britain and Italy, aggregating 17,835,150 bolivars. 

On January 8, 1912 the arbitration convention made between Venezuela and Brazil 
was ratified, the convention to remain in force for 5 years. Negotiations were reopened 
for the resumption of diplomatic relations between Venezuela and France, French citi- 
zens retaining their rights to submit their claims to arbitration, On February rath legal 
time was established throughout the republic at 44 hours later than Greenwich, the time 
being telegraphed every second day from the observatory at Car4cas (the capital) to 
each port, The duplex system of telegraphy was adopted by the government upon the 
whole of its lines. Wireless telegraph stations were established at La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Maracaibo and Cumafia. On May 18, 1912 an executive decree provided that 
none but the decimal system should be accepted officially in the law courts, offices of 

.the states and territories of the republic. Several important contracts were entered 
into between the government and a British and North American corporation, including 
a sanitation project as well as a paving and a water-supply scheme for the capital; but 
eventually the syndicate was notified that the work must be stopped. 

In August several persons were arrested for smuggling dynamite and munitions of 
war into the country from Trinidad, while diplomatic representations were made to the 
British authorities by the Venezuelan government, 

In November rg12 by Presidential decree six Venezuelan foreign legations of the first 
class were established, ascigned as folows:—(1) the United States, Mexico and Cuba; 
(2) Colombia; (3) Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia; (4) Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina 
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and Chile; (5) Spain and Italy; (6) Germany, Belgium and the United Kingdom. 
In December 1912 the Department of Finance deposited in the Bank of the Republic, 
Carfcas, subject to the orders of the respective legations, the balance of the Debt ac- 
knowledged in the protocols of Washington of 1903, and amounting to 349,387 bolivars. 
(Percy F. Martin.) 


LIBERIA! 


Since r909-ro the frontier with the French possessions has been limited on the spot 
by a Franco-Liberian Commission, on which the principal Liberian representatives were 
two Dutch officers, Naval Captain S. P. L’Honoré Naber and Naval Lieutenant J. J. 
Moret. On the west the frontier with the adjoining British protectorate of Sierra 
Leone has been changed. Liberia has ceded to Great Britain the small district of 
Kanre Lahun (a name which should really be pronounced and written Kare Lauit), 
which therefore brings the frontier of Sierra Leone in a loop farther to the north-east. 
On the other hand, Sierra Leone has ceded to Liberia the district of equivalent size 
known as the Morvo Forest, between the upper River Mano (formerly the boundary) 
and its western tributary the Morro. This boundary is altogether more satisfactory 
as it no longer subdivides tribes into different sections under Liberia and Great Britain. 
It gives to Great Britain better trading access to the river Makona (towards which the 
Baiima railway will now be carried) and yields to Liberia the whole of the great Gora 
Forest, valuable for its rubber and timber. 

With regard to the flora of Liberia, a few fresh discoveries have been made by Mr. Bunt- 
ing. Dr. Otto Stapf of Kew has pointed out. the existence in Liberia of a valuable fodder 
Brass, the Pennisetum purpureum. This is likely to prove very useful as clearings in the 
forest increase and greater attention is given to stock raising. From the apparent absence 
of tsetse fly in much of the Liberian hinterland, and the consequent success which attends 
cattle breeding, it is hoped that as the country settles down into a peaceable condition the 
attention of the natives may be more and more concentrated on stock-rearing as well as on 
agriculture; for the question of food supply in West Africa is becoming a very important 
one. It is absurd that Liberia should import such enormous quantities of rice, meat and 
fish, when all shese things could be obtained locally if the attention of her inhabitants could 
be concentrated on the land and the waters of the coast, instead of being almost entircly 
absorbed by factious political questions, slave-raiding and civil war. 

In regard to the fauna of Liberia, the first capture and export of living specimens of the 
gs my Liberian hippopotamus were made in 1912 by a German big-game hunter, Major 

omburgk, of Hamburg. Two hundred pits were dug by this energetic naturalist who 
‘was assisted in his explorations of Liberia by his wife), and five pigmy hippos in excellent 
condition were captured, quickly became tame, and were distributed between the zoological 
gardens of the United States and Germany through the agency of Carl Hagenbeck, For 
the first time naturalists were able to get a clear idea of the aspect of the pigmy dppopeiaris 
when alive. It was seen to differ from its larger relation not only in size (it is little bigger 
than a large pig), but in having a more slender muzzle, a more arched profile along the line 
of the nose, and a less wrinkled body. It stands proportionately higher in the legs, and is 
obviously much more active on land than Hippepotamus ampaibius, According t0 Major 
Schomburgk’s researches this pigmy hi amus, though well able to swim, does not 
spend much of its time in the water, but a life in the dense forest and sleeps on land, 
very often mai long burrows or tunnels in the dense herbage or undergrowth of the 
jungle. With its Tore-feet, in which only the two front hoofs ordinarily touch the ground, 
it is able to do a great deal of burrowing, and will rapidly conceal itself from sight by digging 
hollows in the mud, into which it oubeides, It would also seem from Schomburgk's researches 
that Liberia possessed a pigmy form of hant as well as a hippopotamus, somewhat akin 
in the shape and size of its ears to the well-marked small variety found in the Cameroon. 

regards minerals, an important discovery of genuine diamonds was made in the 
western part of Liberia in 1909-10, near the lower St. Paul River, further stones being found 
in 1911. The diamonds were discovered by agents of a British company engaged in con- 
structing a motor road due east from the river to the coffee-planting districts. Alluvial 
gold had beea discovered by the same company, and it was in the search for gold that dia- 
monds were obtained from the gravel of small streams. These diamonds are of good water, 
and very similar to thosé of Brazil. So far no very large stone has been found, but it is 
belie that such as have been exported (about 154 in number down to 1911) indicate the 
existence of trix in this part of Liberia which may quite Bosslbty furnts stones rivaling 
those of Bragh.and Gulana-—countries which greatiy resemble Liberia in their petrology. 


Sce E. Brfaxtle. pp. 539-42. 
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A diamond was also obtained from the vicinity of the Finley Mountains in 1912 There 
has been a ‘light increase in the output of gold, but nothing at present to indicate that any 
one part of Li is highly aurtferous 

The journeys of Captain Braithwaite Wallis, formerly Bntsh Consul-General 
in Liberia (since transferred to French West Africa), an account of which was published 
MM 1910, threw some hght on the cause of the gnevous troubles which have recently 
convulsed the hinterland of Liberia and hindered access to the trading centres After 
the successful campaigns (1890-1898) of the French against the Mandigo Mahdi, 
Samon, and his Sofa following,’ it 1s evident that remnants of Samon'’s army found. 
refuge in the dense forests of Liberia, where they jomed with quasi-Mahommedan, 
trbes partly of Mandingo stock in a common hatred of the white man’s encroachments 
The settlement of these Sofas amongst the Bun, Toma, and Gbalin tribes provoked 
further trouble with the French in the form of border raids, and it bas become more 
than ever incumbent on the Libenan Government at Monrovia that the Republic 
should possess an efficient police force capable of maintaining order in the interior 
and firmly opposing itself to acts of brigandage and mtertribal war 

On January 1, 1912 Mr Arthur Barclay was succeeded mm the Presidency of the 
Repubhe by the Hon Damel Howard Important concessions have been made to 
the German South American Telegraph Company giving them the nght to establish 
and operate @ system of wireless telegraph communication to and within the termtory 
and Republic of Liberia The concession ongwally made to a Bntsh company in 1890 
for the working of the Liberian rubber forests, the planting of rubber trees, etc , has 
been revised and amended, bringing 1t more into hae with the interests of other foreign 
traders, and at the same time compensating the company for the past investments 
and sacitfices which it has made by defining closely the area of its forest preservation 
and allottmg to it at a low rental for a Jong period areas of unoccupied land for expen- 
mental planting purposes In return this company, which has already achieved 
considerable success 1m its introduction of the Hevea or Para rubber, has agreed to 
distribute widely amongst the indigenous people of Liberia the sceds and stumps of 
the Pard tree, which 18 hkely to become much cultivated m the territories of the Repub- 
he, so simular in their soil and climate to the regions of Brazil from which the Hevea 
has been denved But the most important Act of the Legislature m 1911 was the 
Loan Act for the negotuation of a loan through the good offices of the United States 
Government for the refunding and extinguishing of all debts and pecumary obligations 
of the Repubhe, whether foreign or domestic 

‘This loan, it was arranged, was to be sssued in the form of bonds payable in New York 
both as to principal and interest in gold coin of the United States, the bonds to be issued in 
such form as might be necessary to secure their admussion to the stock exchanges of New 
York, London, Pans and Germany, the annual mterest on the bonds not to exceed five 
cent, the bonds to be issued for a period of not less than forty years and to be redeemable 
under the provisions of the sinking fund at a premium of not more than two and a half per 
cent of their face value during the first ten years from the ssuc of the loan and afterwards 
at par For the service of this loan there was to be set aside monthly from thc revenucs 
assigned to that service a sum not exceeding twenty per cent of thc gross receipts during 
the ding month, which amount should not be ess than 7 600 dollars in United Statcs 
gold After the payment of the interest and necessary expenses the residue was to be st 
aside as a sinking fund and this sinking fund was in no case to be less than 12,500 dollars per 
annum ‘The security for this payment of interest and principal and of all charges on the 
loan was to be the revenues from the customs duties and the rubber tax, also if need be, the 
shipping tax on native labourers going abroad for service The collection and administration 
of hs Tevenue during the life of the Ioan were invested im a customs receivership to be 
admimstered by a general receiver of customs who should be from time to time designated 
by the President of the Umited States of America, and thereupon commrssioned by the 
President of Libera and associated with three asmstant receivers, to be designated respec- 
tively by the governments of the Republic of France, the German Empire, and the United 
Kingdom of Exeat Britain and Ireland The accounts of the general receiver should be 
rendered monthly to the secretary of the Treasury, whose emoluments and those of his 
assistant recevers were to be fixed at such amounts as the President of the Umted States 
might approve During the existence of this receivership the general recerver would have 


1See E B xuav, 642d 643a, xxv, 56d Samon died :n 1900 
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full and complete authority to collect customs and other assigned revenues as he might deem 
necessary for this purpose, and should be supported by an adequate custome guard and 
patrol service on land and sea by the Republic of Liberta. And if the Republic should fail 
to provide an efficient customs guard and patrol service, the general receiver might establish 
such himself and pay the expenses thereof out of the assigned revenues. For the further 
security of the revenue during the maintenance of internal peace there was to be maintained 
during the lifé of the loan an adequate frontier police force, the officers of which were to be 
designated by the President of the United States of America. The general receiver of cus- 


he 
toms (an American)! would also exercise the functions of a financial adviser to the Republic, 
and co-operate with the secretary of the Treasury to bring order and system into the 
finances, and further exercise a reasonable contro! over the expenditure in each fiscal year, 
and a proper accounting for all the moneys received end diabureed 

‘The conclusion of the loan was made contingent on the settlement of the outstand- 
ing claims of the creditors of the Liberian Government. Many of these were Germans, 
and some delay was caused by the discrepancy between the German claims and the 
views of the Liberian Government; but on June 25, r9r2 an agreement was finally 
reached on a basis described by both sides as “very satisfactory.” The negro Re- 
public of Liberia has thus come within somewhat the same financial administrative 
control on the part of the United States as has so greatly benefited the Republic of 
Santo Domingo in the West Indies. 

‘The intervention of the United States has checked the ambition of France to eat 
away by degrees the hinterland of Liberia. The Liberians would add that it has equally 
checked the desire of the Sierra Leone Government to absorb Liberia from the west. 
It is doubtful whether such a desire has ever existed, though it is certain that both the 
British colonial government of Sierra Leone and the local government of French Guinea 
were becoming increasingly exasperated by the continual disorder prevailing in the 
Liberian hinterland and the effects that such disorder had on the populations and on 
the trade of the adjoining territories. It can only be to the advantage of both British 
Sierra Leone and French Guinea and their respective railway systems that the Republic 
of Liberia should become a stable, prosperous, and homogeneous state, a great rubber- 
producing gountry, and one which by its peculiar vegetable and mineral products 
rather takes a place of its own in the West African system than becomes a rival to the 
industries of British and French West Africa, 

Statistics.—-The approximate revenue of Liberia for 1909 was 378,300 dollars (about 
$95:000). ‘The returns for 1910 are not yet published but are said to show a slight increase. 

e revenue for 1905 {the year before British customs collectors were appointed) was about 

§3re The total annual trade in the last year for which complete statistics are issued 

i909) was worth (imports end exports nearly equal) £407,200, ‘The chief exports are alll 
rubber, palm oil and palta kernels’ plaseava bre, coffee, (vory, ginger and camwood. 

Bibliography —" A Journey through the Liberian Hinterland," by Captain C. Braith- 
waite Wallis, Geographical Journal, 1910; Op Expeditie met de Franschen . . . aan de 
Fransch-Liberiaansche Gremaregeling expedition in de jarn 1908 in 1900. by Captain Naber 
and Lieut, Moret, The Hague, 1910 (an exceedingly interesting an ‘well written work in 
Dutch on inner Liberia and on the recent political troubles), (H. H. Jounston.) 


MONACO? 

On January 5, 1912 a Constitution was granted by Prince Albert I of Monaco to his 
subjects. It was based upon a report made by three French juris-consults,—Jules 
Roche, Louis Renault and André Weiss. The government of the principality is carried 
on under the authority of the Prince by a minister of state assisted by a council of govern- 
ment consisting of the minister and three councillors nominated by the Prince. These 
three councillors perform the duties of ministers of the Interior, Finance and Public 
Works. A council of state is established, which includes the minister, a secretary of 
state, the three councillors, the first president of the Court of Appeal, and the procureur- 
general. The legislative power is exercised by the Prince and a national council. This 
council is composed of twenty-one members elected for four years by universal direct 
suffrage with a scruéin de liste, and is presided over by a president and a vice-president 

* My, Reed P. Clark, of New Hampshire, was appointed. 


1 Spel. xvii, 684, 
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nominated by the Prince It holds sessions in May and October. The Pnace has the 
power, after consultation with the council of state, to dissolve the natronal council, but 
a new election must take place within three months thereafter All communications 
from the Prince to the national council must be made through the mimster of state. 
The imtiation and sanction of laws, with certain reservations, are made by the Prince, 
who legalises each law by the promulgation of an edict, but no direct tax can he imposed 
without the authority of the national council The constitution gives full individual 
liberty, no proceedings can be taken against any person, and no punishment can be 
inflicted, except in accordance with the law Property 1s inviolable, and freedom of 
education and religion, and the right of public peaceable meeting are assured. 

By the constitution the princrpahty is divided into three communes corresponding with 
those which already existed, namely, Monaco, the Condamune, and Monte Carlo A mayor 
and communal council 1s established in each This council cansists of nine members 
elected for three years by universal suffrage with a scruiin de liste The couits of justice 
consist of a tribunal of first stance, a court of appeal, and a Conseil de Revision The 
constitution does not alter the judicial organisation heretofore eaisting, as defined by the 
Edict of May 18, 1909, with the exception that it establishes a supreme court composed of 
ten members, five appointed by the Prince, one by the council of state, one by the national 
council, two by the court of appeal, and one by the crys court of first instance 

‘A residence of ten years in the principality by a foreigner over the age of twenty-one 
years, of authorisation granted by the Prince, under Aiticle 13 of the Code Crt, and a 
residence of three years after the promulgation of the authorisation, 1 necessary before 
naturalsation 1s granted . 7 

The population of the principality in 1908, the date of the taking of the last census, showed 
a, total of 19,121, including 8,241 Italans, 7 French, 516 Germans, 391 Swiss, 385 
English, 219 Belgians, 210 Austrians, and 1, Monégasques_ Included yn these 1,482 
Monegasques are 847 naturalised subjects, consisting of 676 of Itahan ongin, 85 of French 
origin, and the remaining 86 of vanous other nationalities 

it should be noted that there 1s a large floating population of a hetctogencous character, 
which anqually visits the principality and must be taken into considcration whin attempt 
any calculation as to the actual number of the population The principality contains 
1,300 private houses of an approximate value of 177,000,000 francs his dora not include 
the domain of the Prince | The value of the Property not built upon, exclusive of the domain 
of the Prince, 15 estsmated at 150,000,000 francs The value of the property of compantes 
authorised to carry on business in the princy y, such as hotels, ete , representcd by shares 
and debentures, 2 January 1909, amounted to 397,000,000 francs 

‘The reigning Prince (b 1848) 1s a man of great scientific attainments, and devotes much 
of his spare time, and a considerable portion of his fortune, to research, specially in oceanog- 
raphy He has of late given much attention to aviation, and was the first reigning Prince 
to make an asent manaeroplane He has inutiated great toiprovements in the principality, 
more particularly in the founding of the Musee Oceanographique, and the construction of 
the harbour, which, when completed, will be formed of two stone-built sea walls, maki 
a rectangular water space of approximately 160,000 sq ft The south quay 1s equippet 
for the handling of merchandise, being connected up with the Pans, I yons and Mediterranean 
Railway, while at the quay facing it there is special accommodation for yachts Recently 
many of the large Mediterranean liners have made Monaco their port of call, tying off the 
coast and communicating with the harbour by tenders. 


MOROCCO! 

Recent History —At the beginning of 1910 there seemed to be an opportunity for 
France to pursue her work of “ pacific penetration” in Morocco free at least from 
internal troubles Works of pubic utility were planned, medical services were or- 
ganised, and a Franco-Algerian school was opened in Fez Mulai-el-Kebir, a brother 
of the Sultan and a pretender to the throne, decided upon submission and removed 
from his place of refuge at Ain-Sidi-Melluk to Fez The peaceful progress of the 
country appeared the more likely through the defeat at Tadia (June 1910) of Ma-el- 
Armn This sheikh and hus followers, known as “ the Blue men,” who came from the 
Sahara, had greatly troubled the southern borders of the emprre, and were bitterly 
hostile to European mfluence Ma-el Auun’s withdrawal to the Sabara, after his 
defeat, was followed by Ins death at Tiznet (Oct. 28, ro10) Another factor which 
tended towards peace was the settlement during 1910 of the claums made by the suf- 

1 See E. B. xvii, 851 ef seg. 
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ferers from the bombardment of Casablanca in 1907. This work was carried out by 
an International Commission which after fourteen months labour awarded £447,000 
as compensation, against 2 total of {1,060,000 claimed. Of the compensation money 
{148,000 was awarded to Moroccan subjects. A convention between Spain and 
Morocco with regard to the frontiers of the presidio of Ceuta was signed on November 
17, 1910, Morocco agreed to pay Spain, in 7s yearly instalments, {2,600,000 as 
compensation for the expenses of the Riff campaign of 1909. 

Before the end of r910, however, new trouble arose. Mulai Hafid remained in- 
active at Fez and lost popularity because of his dependence upon France, while the 
Berber hill tribes were roused to revolt by the exactions of his grand vizier El Glawi, 
the head of a great Marrakesh clan, one of whose sons was Basha of that city. In 
October 1910 the tribes around Fez rose against the Sultan and by the beginning of 
rg11 the whole of northern Morocco was in an unsettled condition, Mequinez was 
captured by the rebels, Mulai Zin, a brother of Mulai Hafid, being proclaimed Sultan 
there. By March rorr the situation was serious, The Sharada, Beni-Hassen and 
other tribes proceeded to invest Fez and there was much fighting. The position of 
Mulai Hafid and of the Europeans in the capital became one of discomfort, if not 
of grave peril, and France decided to send a force to disperse the tribesmen. On 
April 26 a small body under Commandant Brémond reached Fez after four days 
hard fighting. On the same date France notified the signatories of the Act of Alge- 
ciras of the measures she was taking to save the Europeans at Fez. Brémond’s force 
was insufficient to disperse the tribesmen who were gathered round the city, though 
in numerous engagements he inflicted upon them heavy losses, Reinforcements 
under General Monier reached Fez on May 21 and the siege was raised just as the 
inhabitants were beginning to run short of food. Mulai Hafid received the French 
troops as friends and with their aid the discomfiture of the rebel tribesmen around 
Fez was completed, while El Glawi was dismissed from the Grand Vizierate. 

Genera] Monier after the pacification of the Fez district proceeded to Mequinez, 
and obtained the submission of Mulai Zin (June) who was taken to Fez and placed in 
the Sultan’s palace. Meantime General Tontée had pacified the region of the middle 
Muluya, and all overt opposition to Mulai Hafid’s authority was crushed. 

The action of France in occupying Fez was followed by the despatch (July 1, torr) 
by the German Government of the gunboat “ Panther ” to the closed port of Agadir, 
in Southern Morocco, the ostensible reason given being the peril in which German 
employés and property were placed by disturbances in the Sus province. In reality 
Germany challenged the whole position of France in Morocco, and by sending the 
“ Panther” to Agadir forced the reopening of negotiations regarding the situation. 
The international crisis is discussed elsewhere (see under “ International Affairs,” 
Part I: Sect. i). As far as Morocco itself was concerned, the position was defined 
by the resulting Franco-German agreement of November 4, rg11. By this agreement 
that of February t90g was confirmed. France again agreed to safeguard economic 
equality in Morocco, while Germany withdrew all opposition to French political action 
in Moroceo. An arrangement for the hearing by an arbitrator of complaints against 
the French authorities in Morocco (when the consular authorities were unable to 
settle them) was among the minor provisions of the new convention. 

Mulai Hafid accepted the new situation without public protest, and on March 30, 
1912 he signed a treaty with France which formally ended the independence of Morocco. 
Mulai Hafid acknowledged a French protectorate, which was also subsequently recog- 
nised by the powers, who withdrew their diplomatic representatives.! In place of the 
French minister (M. Regnault) General Lyautey was appointed Resident General. 
He arrived in Fez on May 25, 1912, and was received by Mulai Hafid, who intimated 
his desire to abdicate. His helplessness and the loss of the freedom of his country 
greatly affected him. But the French refused at the time to sanction his abdication. 

1Sir Regitald Lister (1865-1912), British Minister to Morocco since October 1908, died 
at Tangier on November 10, 1912. No successor was appointed. 
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The autumn of roxr had witnessed a renewal of lawlessness in Morocco. After 
General Monier’s arrival at Fez in May of that year French officers were placed in 
command of the Sherifeen troops, snd Commandant Brémond was in charge of a mehalla 
which routed the Ait Yussi (Sept. 19zz) who had been pillaging Sifru, to the 
south of Fez, Not for the first time criticism was occasioned by the inability of the 
French officers to prevent acts of berbarity by the Moorish soldiers under their com- 
mand, There was an isolated outbreak, but in the Riff country there was in Septem- 
ber and October 1911 renewed and widespread fighting. The sudden occupation by 
Spain of Laraiche and Al Kasr al Kabir (Alcazar) in June xg11, while the Franco- 
German negotiations were still proceeding, added both to the local and the European 
uneasiness, Alcazar lying across the road from Tangier to Fez, and thus in hostile 
hands threatening French communications.! The tact of the Spaniards in main- 
taining friendly relations with the Moors in the occupied territory eased the local 
situation. A treaty between Spain and France signed on November 27, 1912 fixed 
the extent of the Spanish zone, and settled railway and other questions. Spain ob- 
tained control of a continuous strip of northern Morocco extending from the Muluya 
to Ceuta, as well as the Alcazar-Laraiche region and the Ifni enclave in the south. 

Another rising at Sifru at the close of 1911 was followed in the spring of rgt2 by 
a revolt among the Sherifeen troops at Fez. For three days during April (17th, 18th 
and roth) the rebel troops held great part of the city, producing a reign of terror, 
Many lives were lost, including those of thirty-nine French officers or civilians. Gen- 
eral Monier’s* arrival with a strong force at Fez on the zoth restored order to the 
city, which was placed under court martial. In the reprisals many innocent persons 
unfortunately suffered. On General Lyautey’s arrival in May, a wiser course was 
adopted and the proposal to fine the townsmen for a revolt in which they had been 
the victims was abandoned. The Sherifeen army at Fez was disbanded, a certain 
number of the troops being allowed to enlist in the French force of occupation. 

The advent of a new pretender in the South of Morocco caused further anxiety. 
This pretender, Hamed el-Hiba, a son of the notorious Ma-el-Alnin, was declared 
Sultan by the Sus tribes, though it was stated that he described himself simply as the 
Khalif of one of the imperial princes resident in Tafilalt. On August 18 ¢l-Hiba 
occupied Marrakesh. Shortly before this event Mulai Hafid had moved to Rabat, 
and there, on August 12, he was permitted to abdicate the throne, appointing his 
brother Yusef his successor. (Mulai Hafid immediately after his abdication visited 
France, and in September 1912 took up his residence in Tangier, where Abdul Aziz, 
the brother whom be had supplanted, was also quartered. Hafid was granted a pension 
from France.) Mulai Yusef, who was virtually the nominee of the French, at once 
notified his adhesion to the protectorate treaty. Hiba’s troops were routed on Sep- 
tember 7 by a French force under Col. Mangin, and the pretender fled south, whither 
he was not pursued. Nine Frenchmen who had been shut up in Marrakesh were 
rescued uninjured, and on September ro Yusef was formally proclaimed emperor 
at Marrakesh. His accession had already been accepted by the other Moorish cities. 
In October General Lyautey occupied Agadir. At that period France had 58,000 troops 
in Morocco, including a strong detachment of black soldiers from Senegal. 

One result of the negotiations between the Powers in 1911-12 was the decision that 
the port of Tangier, while remaining under the nominal sovereignty of Morocco, should 
be “ internationalized.” It was placed under the administration of a specially created 
body, financed from the customs levied at the port as well as from direct taxation. 

The agreements with Germany (1911) and with Spain and Staly (1912) accepted 
the suppression of the Consular Courts, when the other Powers exercising judicial 
jurisdiction in Morocco also consented to that course. Austria and Russia made 

‘One or two “regrettable incidents,” such as the arrest of a French consular agent for 
carrying arme contrary to Spamsh regulations, occurred at Alcazar, but they were rectified 


the good sense of the French and nish governments. 
oy Ee oreust Sin t9sz Coneral Franchet d'Eeperey succeeded General Monier as com- 


mander of the French troops in Western 
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similar declarations. The consent of Great Britain was contingent on the suppression 


of the consular régime in Egypt. 

Economic Condstions.~Some has been made in mapping Morocco, but there 
remain considerable tracts unvisited by Europeans, Trustworthy statistics of the popula- 
tion are still lacking. The British Consul General in 1910 considered 5,000,000 to be approx- 
imately the correct figure. Fez bad a lation of about 102,000, Rabat-Salli 47,000, 
Tangier 46,000 {including 12,000 Jews and 9,000 Europeans), Tetuan 30,000 fneluding 

000 Jews and 400 Europeans), kesh 60,000, Casablanca 32,000 (including 5,500 
Exropsane), Maguinés 24,000." ‘The development af the resources of the expire has teen 
retarded by the internal troubles, by the lack of railways, and the absence of good accom- 
modation at the ports. Up to the close of 1912 practically none of the public worka con- 
templated by the Act of Algeciras (1906) been begun, though the survey for a railway 
from Tangier to Fez was undertaken. Only in the Shawia province (in French occupation 
since 1907) has there been any development in agriculture on modern lines. A 2 ft. gauge 
railway was built (1911-12) between blanca and Rabat. 

The total trade of Morocco in 1910 was valued at £6,456,000; imports £4,190,000; 
exports £2,266,000. This was an increase of £542,000 or over 9% on the trade of 1909, 
but this increase was due entirely to greater with Melilla and on the Algerian-Morocco 
frontier, the trade at the ports being £573,000 less than in 1909 and £745,000 less than in 
1908. The decline was largely attributable to shortage in the harvest, for Morocco being 
a purely agricuttural and pastoral country the purchasing power of the people depends on 
the harvest. Barley, oxen and sheep, skins and hides, wool, almonds and eggs constitute 
their main exports. At the ports (Melilla excepted) the imports, of which textiles and food 
atufls are the chief, totalled in value in 1910 £2,468,000, a decrease of some 12% compared 
with 1909. The decline was more apparent than real as since 1909 a new method of levying 
duty makes the average value of goods imported considerably fess than in former years, 
The exports in 1910 were valued at £1,875,000 which compares with {1,807,000 in 1909. 
The trade on the Algerian frontier was valued at £1,00r,000 in 1910, an increase of 48 % over 
the previous year. By this route two-thirds of exports consist of live stock. In return 
the Moors buy sugar, tea (more drunk in Morocco than coffee), flour and cotton and 
woollen goods, Taking the whole trade of Morocco the British Percentage fell from 39.6 
in 1908 to 24.7 in 1910; the French percentage increased from 36.6 in 1908 to 41.8 in 1910; 
the German percentage (which had been 14.1 in 1907) decreased [rom 10.9 in 1908 to 9.8 
in 1910; the Spanish percentage rose from §.3 in 1908 to 17.1 in 1910. These four countries 
take betwetn them over 93 % of the e: trade of Morocco. A Franco-Italian declara- 
tion of October 28, 1912 assured to Italy most favoured nation treatment in Morocco, 

The customs revenue at the ports (since 1910 under European control) is from £400,- 
000 to {500,000 a year. In 1912 the external indebtedness was £12,250,000. 

uis Gentil, Le Maroc Physique (Paris, 1912), an authoritative work; Morocco, 
No, 4 (1911),” a British Blue ‘book, gives the text of recent treaties Senden, i TDi 
“L'Afrique Frangaise" (Paris, monthly), the official organ of the Comité du Maroc; e 5 
Morel, Morocco sn Diplomacy (London, 1912); Dr. R. Kerr, Morocco After Twenty-Five 
Years (London, 1912); D. Mackenzie, The Khalifate of the West, (London, 1911); Von Otto 
C. Artbauer, Kreus und Quer durch Marokko (Stuttgart, 1911); P. Albin, Le" Coup” dea, ade 
(Paris, 1912), and the British Consular reports. (F. R, Cana. 


NORWAY! 

Population.—The resident population of Norway in 1910 (Dec. 1) was 2,392,698, 
or roughly an increase of 150,000 since 1900. ‘The chief reasons of the smallness of this 
growth are the heavy emigration to the United States (190,000 persons) during the 
period, and the declining birth rate. The largest increase has taken place in the 
northern, south-eastern and Trondhjem districts, coinciding practically with the de- 
velopment of industrial enterprise, while in the midland peasant districts and the 
coast districts in the south the population is stationary or declining. 

Since 1905 tourist traffic has developed beyond all previous records. A great num- 
ber of new hotels have been opened, new and more modern conveyances have been sup- 
plied including 2 number of motor cars, and on several lakes motor boats have been 
introduced. The number of tourists is roughly put down at 50,000 per annum, and the 
money brought into the country from this traffic is about £1,000,000. 


, Raitways.—Since the completion of the Christiania-Bergen trunk line (Bergensbanen) 
in the autumn of 1908 only a few new lines of minor importance have been opened for traffic. 
The total length lorwegian railways is now about 1920 miles, 1620 of which are owned 
by the State. In 1908 the Storthing passed a new railway scheme for the construction of 


! See E. B. xix, 799 ef seg. 
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raitways at a total length of 320 miles. _ In 1910 Norway got her first electric railway, belong- 
ing to a private company, but electric traction 1s to be further expanded, the important line 
between Christiania and Drammen being actually rebu.lt for electric traffic. 

Agriculture According to the latest official statistics (1907) the agricultural area 
amounts to 2 2 mullion acres and the area suttable for agriculture to some 820,000 acres 
Since 1907 at least some 30,000 acres have been laid under the plough, the percentage being 
Breatest in West and North Norway The characteristic feature in Norwegian agnculture 
within the last decade has been the constant increase of small freeholders, Paving for their 
specialty the cultivation of root-crops and breeding of cattle The implements may gen- 
erally be described as thoroughly modern The export value of the agncultural prod- 
ucts in 1911, chiefly hay, butter and condensed and steruhzed milk and cream, was about 
£1,800,000. ' The prodice of an average agncultural year may be valued at {14,000,000 

Forestry —The total area of forests 13 mately 2,750 sq m, with a value of about 
32,020,000 Upwards of 61 4 per cent of the forests are grown with pine and fir trees 

fext to agriculture forestry rani highest from a natsonal economic point of view, the export 
value of its products for the last ten etng anually cere teen ‘£4,000,000, besides 
what 1s consumed at home Dunng the last decade forestry has made important progress, 
chiefly owing to the scientific efforts of the Norwegian Forest Association (1898), which, 
within the last five years only, has had annually planted between 10 and 12 milhons of new 
trees It 1s still, however, the general opinion among forest experts in Norway that the 
amount of annual lumbering is the increase in the natural growth of the trees 

Fisherses —Up to the close of the 19th century the Norwegian fisheries generally retained 
the character of coast fisheries which they had had for centunes Since then an enormous 
change has taken place The great bank fishery, carried on with fishing steamers and motor 
ls chiefly from Aalesund (about 14,000 inhabitants), though initiated towards the close 
of the last century, 1s chiefly a development of the last decade The same remark also 
applies to some other important fisheries At the same time the great coast fisheries have 
been thoroughly modermzed as to outfittings, implements, etc The Norwegian fishing 
fleet consists at present of about 14 poo modern vessels, including 183 steamers with an 
approximate value of £1,600,000 ng with these practical reforms, by which the Nor- 
wegian fishenes are now extending over greater areas than formerly, energetic efforts have 
been made and are being continued to improve the methods for the utilization and the 
preparation of the produce, its transport, etc , the result being a great expansion of the trade 

m 1911 the Value of the exports of fishery was estumated at 15,400,000 a against £2,700 000 
im1go1 Animportant whaling industry has since 1906 been developed in the distant waters 
of the South Atlantic At the end of 1911 the number of Norwegian whaling companies was 
about 50, with a share capstal of £1,800,000, the profits for the season of 1911 being estimated 
at about {800 000, 

Mining —The oldest and most :mportant branch of the mining industry 18 the working 
of copper ore and sulphuric pyntes It seems, however, as if within no distant future the 
working of iron ore will become the pnncipal mining industry of the country This is 
partly because of the extensive deposits of tron, chiefly in North Norway, estimated by 
official experts at 175 million tons, yielding about 100 milhon tons of tron, partly because of 
the rapid development of the electrolytic methods for the melting of iron ore, three important 
plants having actually been laid down for this industry The value of the exports of the 
mining industry for 1911 amounts to about £700 000 as compared with 000 1N 1901 
In connection with the mining industry must also be mentioned the manufacture of nitrate 
of calcium, which 1s gradually developing into an important industry 

‘Manufactures —Durmng the firet decade of the 20th ceatury Norway became more and 
more of a manufacturing country, the number of plants with more than 100 hands havin 
increased from 149 1n 1900 to 220 in 1909 During the same period the total number of 
hands increased from 80 000 to 105 000 About 34 per cent of the plants are owned br 
joint stock compamies with a fully paid up capital of about £16 000,000, 61 per cent of whic! 
1s Norwegian and 39 per cent foreign investment 

Shappng and Eeverce —Since 1900 the Norwegian mercantile fleet has been rapidly 
passing from sail to steam In 1910 Norway had 1738 steamers and 1205 sailing vesstls, 
with a gross tonnage of respectively 1 470385 and 685,072 Besides the sea-going fleet 
there was a fleet of 104 motor vessels with a gross tonnage of 5,500, chiefly employed in the 
fishing trade The total value of the merchant fleet 1s estimated at {17,000,000 and the 
annual profits to the country at about {5,500,000 The total personnel 13 about 37,000, 
20 per cent being supposed to be fore; In 1910 Norway was owning 4 § per cent of 
the aggregate tonnage of the world value of imports has increased from_{£17 000 000 
in 1901 to £26,000,000 in 1911, and the exports within the same od from £8,900 000 to 
£16,600,000, the latter increase being chiefly due to the number of new commercial products 
within recent years, among them nitrate of calum and condensed milk and cream Great 
Bntain and ny are still the countnes pnacipally iris with Norway, the former 
taking the mayonty of her exports, the latter supplying most of her imports e statistics 
of the last three years, however, show a tendency to reverse these figures 

‘Government.—The only important in the system of parliamentary government 
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(ove Z.B. xix, within the last few years is that, by a measure adopted by the Storthin; 
¢ 1910, the Bod) vil numbering 125) jastead of being paid at a rate of 13s-4d.a day duc 
ing session have a fixed salary of £166 for the session irrespectively of its length and in addi- 
tion to their travelling expenses, 

Finance, etc. —Since 190s the Norwegian state budget has been divided into two chief 
sections, one embracing the ordinary, the other the extraordinary revenue and expenditure, 
‘The annual revenue and expenditure for the two last financial years (by a measure adopted 
by the Storthing in 1907 the financial year was altered from April-March to July-June) 
were respectively £6,100,000 and £6,600,000. In 3911 the Storthing passed an amendment 
to the constitution by which Norway is, under ordinary conditions, to have a fixed unassail- 
able reserve 94, (2 228a22. rhe Storthing passed bill (in f J ) 

irmy and Navy.—in 1909 the Storthing an army bill (in force since Jan. 1, 1911 
by which the former organization of the army was entirely changed Instead of the cid 
divisions (E. B. xix, 805) the conscripts by the new division are enlisted in two units, the line 
(12 years) and the militia or reserve (8 years), the total service being 20 years, | Besides 
these two units there is a second reserve (Jandstorm), including all men from the 18th to 
the soth yar of age. In war every man is liable to service from the 18th to the 55th year 
of age. The country is divided into 47 conscription districts corresponding to the number 
of infantry battalions. When the new orgarization is worked out in all details Norway will 
be able to raise an army of about 115,000 men. The military budget shows an annual 
expenditure of about £800,000. The navy has been increased by 2 submarine and two de- 
stroyers. For the summer of 1912 the Storthing voted the necessary means for the construc- 
tion of two battleships and one submarine, two submarines being in construction. 

‘Local Government.-Norway is divided into 61 town communes and 589 rural communes, 
the former being administered by councils numberiog from 20 to 84 members, the latter 
by councils of 12 to 48 members. The electoral period is three years. In 1910 the elec- 
toral franchise for local county election was extended to women on the same conditions as 
for men, the suffrage being thereby made universal for both sexes in municipal affairs, 

Principal Towns.—In 1899 Christiania began to suffer from a reaction after some years’ 
extraordinary growth, and the result of a disproportionate development was an economic 
crisis which made the population decline and for some years held the city paralysed. In 
1905 the pressure began to give way, and since then the progress has been very satisfactory, 
the increasing importance of the city having chiefly manifested itself in the extensive port 
and railway arrangements for the rapidly Srowing traffic. The population has again in- 
creased, beng at the municipal census of 1912 (Feb. 1) 247,588. In the period 1906-1911 
the estimated value of the imports of Christiania increased from £7,500,000 to £11,400,000, 
and her exports from {2,000,000 to £2,700,000. At present 50 per cent of the imports and 
16 per cent of the exports of Norway are forwarded via Christiania. 

e development of Bergen during the past decade, although generally satisfactory, 
especially since 1906, has not been eo rapid aa in other leading towns of Norway. The 
population was in 1912 (Feb. 1) 77,983. The chief event in the history of Bergen within 
recent years has been the establishment of the railway connection with Christiania in 1909, 
The estimated value of the imports of Bergen, which in 1906 was about £3,300,000, had in 
Igt1 incrcased to £4,100,000, and the value of her exports within the same period from 
about £1,$00,000 to j00,000. 

‘The population of Trondhjem increased between 1900 and 1910 by more than 7,000, 
being 45,228 in t910 (Dec. 1). Her importance as an exporting town has been established 
on a broader basis than ever, and extensive port works are being executed to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the traffic. The chief event in the recent history of the town has been the 
opening of the Technic Academy in 1910. The estimated value of the imports of Trondhjem 
increased from about {1,600,000 in 1906 to {2,000,000 in 1911, and the value of her exports 
for the same period from £950,000 to £1,300,000. 

Stavanger has become the leading town of Norway in the canning industry and the centre 
of her exportation of tinned foods. The population rose in 1900-10 by about 7,000, 
being 37,118 in t910 (Dec. 1). The estimated value of the imports ‘increased from £700,000 
in 1906 to {1,300,000 in 1911 and the exports from £470,000 to £900,000. 

Recent Political History.—By the dissolution of the Union with Sweden in 1905 the 
national conflict between the two great political parties of Norway (Conservatives and 
Liberals) came to an end for ever. The constitutional differences having in all essential 
points been settled in 1884, the country was left free to grapple with the social and eco- 
nomic questions of the time. By far the most important of these questions—in fact the 
pivot of Norwegian politics in 1906-12—was the so-called “Concession-case,” te. the 
right of foreigners as well as natives to hold by government concession real property in 
Norway, especially forests, mines and waterfalls. At the general elections of 1906, at 
which wasacturned a Liberal majority of 77 against 36 Conservatives and ro Socialists, 
the “ @uveuskion-case” had not yet decisively to the front, but during the second 
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half of 1906 and the first half of 1907 it quickly grew in importance, and it gradually 
became obvious that it was about to cause a split in the great Liberal majority. 

In October 1907 M. Michelsen (b. 1857) withdrew from public life, his government 
being reconstructed by M. Livland (b, 1848), foreign minister of the Michelsen adminis- 
tration. During the subsequent six months the split in the Liberal majority became 
more and more obvious, and finally led to a rupture into “Consolidated Left” and 
“Liberal Left,” the former name being, however, practically dropped in rox2. In 
the spring of 1908 M. Léviand’s administration, backed up by the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Left, was driven to resign by the opposition of the Lefts and the Socialists, who, 
though not acting in co-operation like the two other parties—a distinction which has 
been kept up ever since—agreed as to stronger “ Concession rules” than those em- 
bodied in a bill submitted by the Léviand government. A new government was sub- 
sequently formed by the radical leader M. Gunnar Knudsen (b. 1848), whose government 
will for ever be memorable for the Concession Acts of 1909, chiefly the work of the 
Minister of Justice, M. Johan Castberg (b. 1862). These laws, concerning (1) water 
falls, mines and other real property, and (2) forests, were sharply opposed on the pre- 
liminary stages by the Conservatives and the Liberal Left, as too strong an encroach- 
ment upon private property. 

At the general elections of 1909 a new Storthing was returned containing 63 Conser- 
vatives and Liberal Left, 47 Radicals, xz Socialists and 2 Independents, as against 57 
Radicals, 50 Conservatives and Liberal Left, 10 Socialists and 6 Independents during 
the latter half of the past session. When the new Storthing met in January rgro M. 
Gunnar Knudsen tendered the resignation of the ministry. Wollert Konow (b. 1845), 
leader of the Liberal Left, then formed a cabinet consisting of Liberal Lefts and Con- 
servatives, the former party being in a majority within the government, although the 
latter were in the majority in the Storthing. This caused friction between the two allied 
parties, which ultimately brought about a crisis resulting in the resignation of M. Konow 
and some of his Liberal colleagues (Feb. 1912). The government was reconstructed 
by M. Bratlie (b. 1856), with the Conservatives as the chief clement. Among the 
members of the Konow administration who passed into the Bratlie Cabinet was the 
Foreign Minister M. J. Irgens (b. 1869), formerly Norwegian minister in London. 
When M. Bratlie became Premier he had to resign his seat in the Storthing (mem- 
bers of the government having no seat in the House by the mandate of the electors), 
and was replaced by the vice-deputy member! Mlle. Anna Rogstad (b. 1854), who in 
tort had been in the Storthing for about a fortnight during the temporary absence of 
M. Bratlie, The case attracted general notice, as Mile. Rogstad was the first female 
representative in any independent National Assembly,—outside that of Finland, which 
admitted women in 1907. 

The chief laws passed under the Konow administration were an amendment to the 
Municipal Act making the municipal suffrage universal for women as well as men, a 
new Concession act {r911), and a new municipal taxation act (zor). 

Second only in importance to conflicts over the “ Concession-case” in recent 
politics must be mentioned the continuance of the‘ maal ” controversy (see E. B. xix, 
818), é.¢. the effort to create an entirely independent Norwegian literary language bascd 
upon the peasant dialect (Zandsmaal), descended from the old Norse, in place of the 
Dano-Norwegian rigsmaal. Generally speaking the rigsmaai and the londsmaal have 
their respective partisans and opponents in all the political camps. From a party point 
of view, however, the Conservatives and Liberal Left must be described as the rigsmaal 
and the Left and the Labour Democrats as the Jandsmaal party, the Socialists being as 
a party indifferent to the question. 

At the general elections of r912 (Oct. 21), out of 61 candidates returned on the first 
ballots 37 Radicals (Left and Labour Democrats) were returned, 9 Socialists (or Labour 

t ber of the. ‘ing has a “'vice-deputy member,” elected in 
the nnies way and at the © rie time. This vic has to sit Fa place ‘of the actual mem- 
ber if he is prevented from attending through illness, etc., or is included in the government. 
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Party), and 15 Conservatives and Liberal Left,—these being now the names under 
which parties are divided At the second ballots (Nov 4 for towns and Nov 11 for 
country districts) the Radical wave which had already manifested itself practically 
swept the country, the final results beng 76 Radicals (Left 70, Labour Democrats 6), 
24 Conservatives and Liberal Left, and 23 Sociahsts The Government, however, 
decided to remain in office till the Storthmg met in January 1913 The new Storthing 
contained no woman, the few female vice-deputies who were candidates for some of the 
Christiania seats being beaten with their male colleagues, there wete no women cand- 
dates elsewhere either as regular members or as vice-deputies 

The raprd industrial development of the country during the past six years has often 
brought about friction between workers and employers, resulting im numerous strikes 
and lockouts This was especially the case in 1911, when a number of agreements as 
1o conditions and payment of labour expired which were onty renewed after protracted 
negotiations and in some cases very serious conflicts The most important of these 
confhcts, which created general notice not only within but beyond the frontiers of the 
countiy, origmated in the Minmg Industry. The agreements within that mdustry 
expired on January 1, 1911 On October 24, 1910 negotiations were opened, but resulted 
ina sinke no agreement being ariived at During the following spring the Employers’ 
Association tried to induce the Norwegian Workmen's Association to prevail upon the 
stnking munets to resume work, but when the latter Associatton refused to do so the 
Employers’ Association subsequently declared lockout against the organised workers, 
commencing with the workers in the wood pulp, cellulose and paper mulls, and subse- 
quently mcluding the iron industry, until 32,000 workers or about one third of all 
Norwegian workers were left unemployed. The conflict was finally settled on August 
23, 1911 by special mediation In the same way was also settled an important stnke 
m the summer of 1912 embracing the steamship engineers and stokers, which at first 
seemed likely to bring about a deadlock in the regular coast traffic These conflicts 
have brought about a growing interest in the establishment of mediation and arbitra- 
tion courts for the settlement of labour disputes, 

Among unportant recent national events mention must be made of the centenary 
of the University of Christiania (Sept 2, 1911), which was celebrated throughout the 
country and resulted in a nattonal subscnption to the University of about £40,000 

Authorities —The chief source of statistical information 1s Norges officielle Statsstrk (1861- 
191 1) with a complcte record on essential subjects of economic and social interest. Amlernes 
ohonomsshe Tilstand, official publication (last volume 1900-1905) gives a quinquennial 
summry of the cconomic and social development of all towns and counties in Norway 
For Christiania sce also Kristtama, Berelning om den okonomiske Tilstand (qunquennial, 
jase edition 1906-10, published gia). For the comoencal develonment of Bergen ax 
other towns, Norges handkalender (published every third year, last edition 1911-12) may be 
recommended J V Herberg s Umonens Oplosning 190§ (1906) 1s a complete collection of 
all official documents bearing upon the dissolution of the Union with Sweden The stand 
ard work in Norwegian history within recent years 1s Norges Historie, Exhtbsted to the Nor 
wegran People by nN Bugge, & Hert » Osc Alb Johnsen, Yngvar Nielsen, J E Sars, 
and A ‘laranger (1910 not completed), of which 6 half volumes have appeared embracing 
the following persods Period before about 800.4 D , about 800-1030, 183751 88 1588-1660, 
1660-1746 and 1884-1905 t=} HAMMER ) 
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Neither the concession of a “ constitution ” in 1906, nor the abdication of Sultan 
Mohamed Ali and the accession of his son Sultan Ahmad Mirza (b 1896) in July 1909, 
availed to bring order into the Perman chaos ‘The history of Persia from the opening 
of the new national council or Meyliss (Majlis) in November 1909 1s indeed one of pro- 
@ressive anarchy. The actual events are disconnected and mn many cases individually 
‘unimportant, but their cumulative effect 1s evidence of the gradual paralysis of the cen- 
tral government. The root cause of this paralysts 1s not difficult to trace It lay in the 
ability of the Meyhss to work with the Cabinet Votes of censure followed hard upon 

1See E B. xxi, 187-202, 244-5. 
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the news of any unsatisfactory incident, and the Executive was thus made impotent 
whenever it was required to act with vigour. 

The leading figures in the Government which faced the Mejliss in the autumn of 1909 
were the Premier, Sipahdar, and the Minister of War, Sardar-i-Assad—thanks to whom 
pimeutter the ex-Shah had been expelled from Persia in September. The Cabinet 
ofthe programme laid emphasis on the need of restoring order after the revolu- 
bis emoal tion, But neither police nor troops could be maintained without money, and 
Ganlee the government at once attempted to obtain an advance of {500,000 from 
Great Britain and Russia, Then their difficulties began. The Mejliss was divided 
into two groups, of which the larger, known as the moderates, was prepared to work 
with the government. But the smaller, or extremist group, was animated by the most 
violent feeling against Russia—feeling to which it did not fail to give noisy expression. 
‘This group secured representation on the Foreign Affairs Committee and eventually in 
the Cabinet. It was thus able to prevent the conclusion of the all-important joint loan, 
and at the end of four months the Mejliss had really done nothing except harass the 
Cabinet and provide itself with a debating hall fitted up in luxurious fashion. 

The progress of the loan negotiations is thus linked up on the one side with political 
intrigues in Teheran, and on the other with the situation in the provinces of Azerbaijan 

and Fars and with the consequent activity of Russia and Britain. The 
Disorder a triple thread will be discerned in the following narrative. It opens with 
north. a serious piece of news which reached Teheran on November 25th, ten days 

after the opening of the Mejliss. M. Passek, the Russian Consul-General 
at Bushire, who was travelling to his post together with his subordinate, was attacked 
by tribesmen on the road. At the same time Mr, Bill, the British representative at 
Shiraz, reported a difficult situation in the town, while the general authority of the 
Governor of Fars was threatened by Kashgais under Soulet-ed-Dowleh, with whom 
the government vainly negotiated. By the end of November the road from Ispahan 
was closed and the position had become critical. Consular reports of robberies fill the 
record of the early months of 1910, until at Jast, on April rsth, Mr. Bill was himself 
attacked by robbers and two Indian sowars were killed. A strong British note was at 
once presented. Meanwhile matters had been going ill in the north, In November 
1909 Sattar Khan, the representative of the new government, was driven out of Ardcbil 
by adherents of the ex-Shah under Rahim Khan. Russian troops were sent to restore 
order, and a force under Yeprim, the Armenian Chief of Police, came up from Teheran. 
Yeprim, a capable man, acted with comparative vigour, and by the beginning of Febru- 
ary Rahim Khan had fled across the frontier. The extremists in the Assembly believed 
that he owed his life to Russian protection, and the Prime Minister resigned. This 
resignation was withdrawn, but its effect on affairs in the north was most unfortunate. 
Sattar Khan and Bagher Khan, who were joined by Yeprim’s men, gave rein to their 
nationalism, and were reported to be contemplating an attack on Russian banks in 
Tabriz. St. Petersburg took the alarm and Teheran hurriedly recalled the patriots. 
But it was not until March roth, ten days later, that they left for the capital. 

In such circumstances the progress of the loan negotiations could not be smooth. 

The British Government knocked £100,000 off the sum demanded, but was otherwise 

willing to lend. The Russians concurred, and in February 1910, just when 
The joan __ the situation in the north was most difficult, the two Powers submitted their 
negolations, conditions. They included demands that the programme of expenditure 

should be submitted to the two Jegations, and that French officials should 
be attached to the Ministry of Finance. A monthlaterthe Minister of Finance expressed 
the view that the Mejliss would be certain to reject these terms, and an alternative 
project for raising a loan from another source was vetoed by the two Powers. The dead- 
Jock continued for a month, when the Cabinet was reconstructed. More time was wasted 
by the House toying with the idea of an internal loan, but at last, towards the end of 
May, the appointment of foreign advisers was accepted in principle. The legations 
reported that circumstances had changed for the better, but a week afterwards all was 
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confusion again A Russian officer of Persian extraction started a movement m Azer- 
baujan in favour of the ex Shah The Russians captured the rebel at once, but the 
Nationalists were not to be pacified Matters went from bad to worse In June there 
was trouble in Tabriz, followed by Russian action At the end of the same month the 
unrest in the south grew more acute, spread to Kermanshah, and found expression in 
damage to the telegraph The Bntish issued further warnmgs The Nationalists put 
all the blame on the Cabinet, which they turned out of office on July 12th Four days 
later a pohtical murder was committedin Teheran The two Khans from the north had 
reached the capital, and a serious outbreak appeared imminent 
‘On receipt of this news Sir Edward Grey suggested an immediate and uncondhtional 
advance of money Taken six months earlier this step might perhaps have saved the 
situation But m July the Bnitish representatrve (Sir G Barclay) had to report that 
such a proposal would only convince the Nationalists that the two Powers were schem- 
ing to put financial fetters on Persia Besides, £400,000 would no longer suffice Sir 
Edward Grey accordingly fell back on warnings to Persia and an appeal to the Russians 
to support strong action Happily the danger was averted by promptitude in Teheran 
‘Lhe Mistry formed in the last week in July was a coalition Government, with National 
ists in charge of Foreign Affairs and Finance But it saw that the ultra patnotic ele- 
ments must be subdued Their disarmament was ordered, and on August 7th, after fight- 
ing, durmg which Sattar Khan was wounded, the government asserted its authority 
The cffort exhausted its energies Besides, the health of the Regent, Asad ul Mulk, 
had begun to fail, and intriguers were busy with the question of ns successor The 
Regent died on September 2and and Nasr ul Mulk was elected on the fol 
ey Reet lowing day The choice of a moderate man reputed capable, was a good 
omen But Nasr ul Mulk was in Europe, and much was to happen before 
he reached Teheran In the closing days of September Sir George Barclay telegraphed 
that nothing had been done to tranquillize the south The Minister of the Interiorhad 
resigned on the question of Southern policy, and no successor had been appointed On 
October r4th, a Bnitish ultumatum was presented Unless order was restored on the 
Ispahan Byshire road within three months police work would be undertaken by a loyal 
force 1,000 to 1,200 strong under British officers lent by the Government of India 
It was high time that action was taken, for throughout October chaos had prevailed 
mm the south, and it had even been necessary to land a small force of British blue jackets 
at Lingah ‘Lhe Persian Government, however, pointed to an increase in Customs re- 
cupts as prool that things were improving, and explained that the trouble was due partly 
to the presence of foreign troops, partly to lack of funds With this latter argument. 
the Bniish Mimster agreed The need of a loan was urgent 
The British ultimatum had, as will be seen below, considerable effect in Teheran, 
but it resulted mn no permanent improvement in the south, and the events there may be 
noted before returning to the situation m Teheran Something indeed, 
Prowress of was done Nizam es Sullanch, who had made a successful Governor of 
the cows,  Kermanshah, was transferred to Fars, and preparations were made to send 
a force of 2,000 to 3 000 men to Shiraz However, robberies ceased to be 
recorded after the beginning of December, though the new security was due rather to 
the severity of the weather than to the vigour of the admimstration In January the 
British Government eapressed itself fairly satisfied, adding, however, that it would renew 
its demands if need arose The words were not followed up, though the need arose soon 
enough In March 1911, the road was again blocked, and a httle later there was trouble 
at Shiraz The troops were without pay and got out of hand In May sri Sir Ed- 
ward Grey mquired with some anxiety whether Europeans in Shiraz were safe in case 
the Shiraz Consulate was attached, and towards the end of the same month the British 
Government reported protests from Manchester firms against the insecurity of the 
roads Sir George Barclay did not regard these protests as justified, and apart from the 
strengthening of the Consular guards nothing more was done either then or later By 
June 1911 anarchy again prevailed, and tyme brought no umprovement In the autumn 
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of 1912 Kashgais and Bakhtiari closed the roads from Ispahan to the Gulf, and the 
British Foreign Secretary when questioned on the matter took the view that only a 
muihtary occupation of the country—such as Brita was not prepared to undertake— 
would bring reef In default of any official explanation regarding the jettisonmg of 
the onginal plan for policing under British officers, 1t must be assumed that the intention 
of the Foreign Office now was to strengthen the hands of the new Regent in his endeav 
ours to bring the extremist party to reason But the year 1912 closed with a still more 
serious example of general ternal msecurity On December 11th, grave news was 
received from Teheran that a small shooting party, consisting of two British 
&ckford officers, accompanied by 26 Indian sowars, had been attached by tribesmen 
near Shiraz and that one of the officers, Captain A B Eckford, of the 39th 
Central India Horse, had been killed The attack was made by about 300 of the Boer 
ahmadis tribesmen, and the raid appears to have been made for plunder, as some of the 
regimental mules were carried off, also a whole caravan of merchandise proceeding to 
Bushire On December 13th, a strong British note was presented to the Persian 
Government by the British Minster, pomting out the serious nature of the crime, 
and asking for the severe punishment of the tribesmen An answer was received, 
admitting the seriousness of the offence and promising full reparation 
To return however to the situation at Teheran in 1910 =‘ The British ultimatum of 
October had convinced the Mejliss that a loan must be raised at once Only seven 
nicaiise'a weeks after its presentation—a short interval as things go in Persia—a 
Teberan, Plan was discussed in open session, and the necessity of some form of foreign 
control was properly emphasised ‘The year which had opencd not un 
hopefully thus closed in gloom and confusion But 1911 brought some improvement, 
possibly because rumours of the ex Shah's intended return stirred the government to 
action In its opening days Persia applied to the Swedish Government for officers to 
organise a gendarmerie This force was originally intended for the province of Fars, 
but the project was quickly amended to cover the whole country ‘Ihc Great Powers 
proved agreeable The Swedes consented, and three officers—who were later joined by 
seventeen colleagues—arrived in August rorr Thar work has done something to 
mitigate the dangers of a deplorable stuation In January also application was made 
for five American financial advisers On February oth the Regent reached Ichcran 
It was March before he took the matter before the Meyliss but in the mterval he had 
prepared the way for the statesmanlike speech he then delivered He told the House 
that the future rested with the Deputies They must organise themselves into two 
quite definite parties, must indicate their choice of a Prime Minister and must accord 
jum proper support The advice was duly accepted, the Regent's efforts to appcase 
anti Russian feeling appeared successful and a Cabinet headed by Sipahdar again as 
sumed office after receiving full promises in advance from the Mejliss Russia did what 
she could to give the new government a chance The debt to the Banque d’Escompte 
was consolidated and the Russian force withdrawn from Kasvin Apphicaticn was then 
made to the Impenal Bank for advance on a loan, and on May 8th the contract was 
signed after Nationahst protest The nomunal sum was {1,250,000, but debt had to be 
repaid and only a httle over £400,000 was actually netted 
Four days later the Amencans reached Teheran The Amencan Mission was 
headed by Mr Morgan Shuster, who had had experience of Customs work in Cuba and 
the Phthppines He held the apporntment of Treasurer-General, and duz- 
Mr Shuster ing the greater part of his stay in Teheran had the services of thrce Amer 
tm office. can assistants His contract was for three years, but he resigned after 
eight months Mr Shuster was capable and keen, and his arrangements 
for the collection of revenue were probably sound Unfortunately he chenshed ideas 
about the political regeneration of the country which brought him nto conflict with the 
Great Powers, and he forgot that it was really to their agitation that he owed his ap- 
pomtment at all He considered himself the servant of the Persian people, a view 
whick im practice involved co-operation with the Nationahsts In ths way he drew 
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upon himself the inevitable hostility of Russia, without ever realising, it would appear, 
that a Power to which Persia was heavily in debt would necessarily be alarmed by the 
fact that a vigorous anti-Russian had assumed control of the Persian finances. Ignor- 
ing the realities of the situation, which needed a delicate adjustment of British and 
Russian relations with Persia, Mr. Shuster acted on the diplomatic fiction of Persian 
independence. The conditions of Persian government, which provided him with an 
ineffective Cabinet and an amenable legislature, were formally favourable to a spirited 
policy on his part. Cabinets came and went; sometimes there was no Cabinet at all; 
but Mr. Shuster could always get laws passed by the Mejliss. 

While Mr. Shuster was putting his house in order the Mejliss arranged to spend the 
loan. At the end of May, however, he was ready to act. He took the view—expressed. 
in a bill drafted by his own hand—that “ if a person undertakes a grave responsibility 
without previously obtaining the necessary powers he is either a fool or a rogue.” Two 
bills gave Mr. Shuster the necessary powers. ‘The first, passed on May 3oth, put the 
loan in his hands, the second, passed on June 13th, made the Treasurer-General Shah of 
Persia in everything but name. He was given direct control of all financial and fiscal 
operations and was also empowered to authorise payments, could make economies, and 
had authority over the personnel. It is not surprising that Russia felt some anxiety 
about the debt secured on the Northern Customs. Mr. Shuster’s first difficulty was 
with the Cabinet. Sipahdar, finding his demands refused, rushed out into the street 
and told his coachman to drive to Europe. He went as far as Resht, and returned to 
Teheran in July. But by refusing to work with him Mr. Shuster undid all the work 
accomplished by the Regent in the previous four months. Next came e difficulty with 
M. Mornard, the administrator of Customs, a Belgian officer whom Mr. Shuster ac- 
cuses of dishonesty. M. Mornard, who was supported by the Russian Government, 
refused to accept Mr. Shuster as his superior, The Belgian had a case, as it was claimed 
that his contract made him responsible only to the Persian Government. Mr. 
Shuster never noticed the claim; for him the law of June 13th was final. 

This affair took a month to settle, and while it was still causing friction Mr. Shuster 
requested that Major Stokes, the British military attaché at Teheran, might be permit- 
‘naked ted to accept the command of the Treasury gendarmerie which he was 
inohdent. about to organise. He stated that the gendarmerie would act especially in 

the south, but it was clear to Sir George Barclay that any attempt to con- 
fine Major Stokes’ activities would give a political colour to the appointment. It will 
be noted that Mr. Shuster ignored the Swedish officers appointed by the Meliss; his 
case was that a newcomer would lack “ knowledge of the language, habits and modes of 
thought of the Persian people,” and he asked for Major Stokes because he thought him 
the best man available. The question was referred to London, which consulted St. 
Petersburg. St. Petersburg suggested either that a Swede should be chosen or that a 
Russian should be appointed to a separate command in the north. Such was the posi- 
tion on July 18th, when the ex-Shah landed at Gumesh Tepe on the shores of the 
Caspian. His arrival created the “ Stokes incident.” It was the desire of the British 
Government to inform the ex-Shah that he would not be recognised. The Russians, on 
the contrary, preferred to wait. If Mohamed Ali got to Teheran they were not prepared 
to turn him out again by force. Sir Edward Grey appears to have desired to remind the 
Russian Government that British views must be taken into account, and, yielding to 
further pressure from Mr. Shuster, he now (in a telegram on July 21, 1911) went so far 
as to say that before Major Stokes assumed the command he would have to resign his 
commission. Mr. Shuster interpreted this as acquiescence, overcame the hesitation of 
the Cabinet—which was on the point of resignation—and formally proposed the ap- 
pointment. The two Great Powers speedily patched up their differences. A joint note 
regarding the conduct of the ex-Shah was presented at Teheran, and the Russians 
suggested that Major Stokes might have Russian subordinates. Sir Edward Grey, who 
had recgived a warning telegram from Sir George Barclay, wavered in his support of the 
‘Treadeter-General, influenced, as Mr. Shuster believes, by the European crisis over 
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Morocco. Fearing that Mr. Stokes might engage in the contest with the ex-Shah, his 
language became sharper and sharper, until on August 7th, he said that he would not 
protest against any objection that Russia might take to the employment of Major Stokes 
inthe north. He held indeed, that such objection would be justified. Two days later 
he had come round altogether to the Russian views, and Ruasia no longer hesitated 
to veto the appointment. Mr. Shuster had committed himself deeply, and his prestige 
was affected. It is not too much to say that the telegram sent by Sir Edward Grey 
on July 21st was the beginning of the end for the Treasurer-General. 

"We must now return to the ex-Shah, premising that the tale of the military operations 
is too disjointed and in some respects too obscure to be given in any detail. Mohamed 
Ali had landed in Persia on July 18th, with a very small band, including 
his two brothers. He had evidently expected support on the spot, and not 
without reason. The Turcoman and Kurdish tribes of the north had never 
been loyal to the new government, and in the towns, except Teheran, there 
was a belief that any change would be for the better. In the capital panic prevailed. 
The Mejliss declared martial law, but afterwards wasted its energies in brawls with 
prominent politicians, much to the distress of the unhappy Regent. Yeprim Khan and 
Mr. Shuster alone kept their heads. Between them they called up and equipped 
Bakhtiari, and s00 men were hurriedly enrolled in the gendarmerie. Early in August 
a forward move was made. There were four centres of insurrection. First, there was 
the ex-Shah himself, who had roused most of the Caspian littoral. Next was Rahim 
Khan, now called Suja-ed-Dowleh, who was operating about Tabriz. Thirdly there 
were the tribesmen in the west under Salar-ed-Dowleh, the ex-Shah’s brother; and 
finally Arshad-ed-Dowleh, his best general, was moving on the capital from the south- 
east. Early in August the ex-Shah’s troops were defeated by the government forces at 
Feruzkuh in the mountains to the north-east of Teheran. The reverse destroyed the 
morale of the ex-Shah’s troops, but the decisive victory was won on September sth, when 
Yeprim attacked Arshad-ed-Dowleh at a point some 40 miles south-east of Teheran and 
completely defeated him. The rebel leader was captured and was shot the day after the 
battle. Yeprim hastened on to meet Prince Salar-ed-Dowleh, who had by this time 
proclaimed himself king. On September 27th, in a battle well to the south of Teheran, 
the government won a complete victory, and the capital was freed from danger. By 
October the insurrection had been practically suppressed except in the noth. 

The Great Powers, which had been watching events, now re-asserted themselves. 
Faced with the paralysis of British trade in the south, the British Government decided 

to bring up troops from India with a view to strengthening the Consular 
pitacd guards at various places within and without the British sphere. The 
palky. Russians, when informed of this move, announced that they would take 

corresponding steps in the north, where the atmosphere was becoming, from 
their point of view, too British. ‘The news threw the British Foreign Office into a panic 
and helped to force a crisis. For the situation in the Russian sphere was so bad that if 
Russia once moved there was no telling where she would stop. Her representations 
were no longer sure of attention, still less of acceptance, in Teheran. It was there be- 
lieved that she had connived at the ex-Shah’s attempt, and Mr. Shuster was now hand 
and glove with the extreme Nationalists whom he had made the dominant faction in the 
Mejliss. He had come to the conclusion that the Russians were utterly antagonistic 
to all Persian reform, and in the middle of October sent to the London Times a long 
letter embodying his complaints. The Russian government seized the opportunity to 
inform the London Cabinet that they contemplated measures of extreme urgency. The 
man of political experience, the Regent, even Yeprim the Chief of Police, realised the 
fatal tendency of events in Teheran. But a rupture with Russia was inevitable unless 
either the Mejliss or Mr. Shuster was rendered impotent. So matters dragged on until 
at last both the Mejliss and Mr. Shuster found their work summarily closed. 

Two incidents occasioned the crisis. First, at the beginning of November, Mr. 
Shuster appointed as his financial agent in Tabriz a Mr. Lecoffre, who had been em- 
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ployed at Teheran. On its merits this appointment was defensible. But Mr. Lecofire 
was a British subject and a strong Russophobe. The Russians protested, but Mr. 
Shuster was past all listening. On the contrary, he was forcing s crisis over 
Friotion his attempt to confiscate the properties of the ex-Shah’s brother, Shoa-es- 
soncermisy  Sultaneh. The Prince was officially a Turkish subject, but a house of his 
close to the Russian Consulate General had been mortgaged to the Russian 
bank. When Mr. Shuster’s officials arrived at this house, the Russian Consul-General, 
a strong advocate of a Russian forward policy, sent his men to chase them away. Next 
day Mr. Shuster dispatched one of his American assistants to explain matters. At the 
same time he sent a hundred of his gendarmestoseizethe house. Therewasascene. The 
Russians accused the gendarmes of aiming their rifles at them. The Persian Govern- 
ment—or Mr. Shuster acting through it—peremptorily demanded the recall of the 
Russian Consul-General. It was more than the Russians could stand. On November 
11th, they presented an ultimatum in Teheran. The Treasury gendarmerie must be 
withdrawn and an apology tendered. The Persian Prime Minister ordered Mr. Shuster 
to withdraw his men. Mr. Shuster demanded an order signed by the whole Cabinet, — 
a most unfair proceeding, as he knew there was no Cabinet in existence. Meanwhile the 
‘Russians were preparing to back up their ultimatum with 4,000 troops from the Cauca- 
sus. As soon as it wasclear that animmediate apology would not be forthcoming, Sir 
Edward Grey strained every nerve to avert a Russian occupation of Teheran. The 
Russians, fully realising the difficulty of his position, let it be known that if their troops 
once entered Persia a new situation would be created and it would no longer suffice for 
the Persians to accept the ultimatum of November 11th. Matters would have to be 
put on a stable footing for good, and important constitutional changes were suggested. 
Sir Edward Grey said that Mr. Shuster was the root of all the trouble and advised the 
Russians to formulate a case against him before marching on the capital, The Russians, 
who had now got everything they wanted, replied that the formulation of @ case would 
lead to much futile diplomatic friction. But they would think over the idea of demand- 
ing the dismissal of Mr. Shuster, and would not move their troops past Resht until the 
Persians hgd had ample time to consider their final demands. On November 24th, 
thirteen days after the presentation of the ultimatum, a Cabinet was finally got together 
and an apology tendered to the Russian Minister. M. Poklewski intimated, however, 
that further satisfaction would be required before the Russian troops could be with- 
drawn, and on November 2gth, a second ultimatum was presented. It demanded that 
Persia should dismiss Mr. Shuster and Mr. Lecoffre, should obtain the 
consent of the two Powers before offering further posts to foreigners, and 
should pay the costs of the Russian expedition. The ultimatum was laid 
before the Mejliss on December 1st, and was rejected by an unanimous vote, a few 
Deputies abstaining. With its rejection disappeared the last hope that the Russians 
would immediately withdraw their troops. The danger now arose that they would 
march on Teheran and re-instate the ex-Shah. It seemed as though the complete 
collapse of authority in the capital would provide them with an excuse. There were 
bread riots, there was danger af fighting between Yeprim’s police and the Bakhtiari 
tribesmen, there were boycotts of British and Russian goods, there was the Mejliss with 
its open provocation of Russia. The Cabinet tried to destroy the Mejliss, by persuading 
some twenty deputies to resign and thus make it impossible for a quorum to be formed. 
‘That plan failing, Ministers asked for full powers. At last, when the Russian troops 
had reached Kasvin, it was agreed that a small committee of the Mejliss should be em- 
powered to approve the Cabinet’s action. The language of the clause ordering Persia to 
submit her nominations for approval was softened, and on December 24th the ultima- 
tum was accepted. Mr. Shuster handed over his papers on January 7, 1912, and a 
week later was out of Persia’ M. Mornard, the Russian nominee, succeeded him and 
his gendarmerie was taken over by the Swedes. 
‘The surrender had come a few days too late. On December 22nd there were fights 
4 Mr. Shuster's own account is given in his book, The Stranghng of Persia (1912). 
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between the Russians and the Nationahsts both at Resht and at Tabnz Instead of 
withdrawing their troops the Russians bombarded Tabriz citadel and opened the 
New Year by executmg eight leading Nationalists, among them a prominent 
rape ecclesiastic The British Government, regarding these events as a prelim- 
mary to a permanent occupation, endeavoured to persuade the Rus- 
sians to withdraw ther advance force at Kasvin But Bntish efforts were weakened 
by an attack on the British Consul at Bushire and the necessity of landing a small force 
at the Gulf Port It now became clear that the Russians were established at Tabriz 
The fact that their dead had been mutilated had mflamed Russian opimon and destroyed 
all immediate prospect of withdrawal There was nothing for st but for the two Powers 
to accept the situation and to discuss the means of providing Persia with a loan and of 
persuading the ex-Shah to return to Europe and a pension With his departure the 
Persians could dismiss their irregular troops, and the work of re orgamsation could be 
tahen in hand No progress was made in regard to the Joan, but, in view of the urgent 
request of M Mornard 1t was arranged to advanceasmallsum {400,000 was suggest 
ed but the Russians insisted that this amount should be halved The conditions were 
that the ex Shah should be pensioned and that the Persran Government should conform 
its policy to the agreement of 1907 and should consult the Great Powers as to the forma 
tion of a small regular army There was trouble about the formula and much hag 
gling as to the pension But in March the negotiations hastened to a conclusion The 
Russians withdrew ther force at Kasvin, Mohamed Ali left for Europe, and on March 
25th the money was advanced A simular sum was advanced a few months later 
In the summer of 1912 there were persistent rumours that the two Powers had decid 
ed to partition Persia and when M Sazonoff visited Enghind in September it was 
suggested that the necessary treaty was about to be concluded —_It 18 understood, how 
ever that no such arrangement was made and though the decisions reached were not 
made pubhe, the two governments were stated to be in complete accord Thus at the 
end of 1912 the whole Persian problem still awaited settlement Unsatisfactory as the 
status quo remained,—as was shown in the murderof Capt Eckford referred to above,~- 
no decisive step was hkely to be taken, if exther Russia or Great Britain could help it, 
until the possrbility of a wholly new policy had been thoroughly considered This policy 
involved the hnhing up of the Russian and Indsan railway systems by the construction 
of a trans Persian hne Bntam, France and Russia were to finance the work, but no 
decision had yet been come to, and questions as to route, break of gauge etc , had not 
even been raised The project had only reached the stage that a Societe d’Ftudes had 
been formed to make an investigation and to submut proposals © (Groxce Lioyp ) 
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At the end of 1912 the Portuguese Republic, which came into being in October 1910, 
had grown in strength and stability, despite the fact that these two years were a period 
of great soctal and industrial unrest Most of the mchest famules were 1a exile, volun- 
tary or enforced Capital was transferred to other countries and as a result many 
estates went to rum and many shops, hotels, theatres and other industnal establish- 
ments were closed The ecclesiastical property, upon which a large number of chantable 
institutions were dependent, was confiscated ‘These have been some of the principal 
causes which have led to widespread destitution, and to emigration on an enormous scale 
Great social changes have been taking place Socialism and Syndicalism have gained 
a remarkable hold upon the workmen of the towns and strikes have been organised on a 
scale, and with a frequency unknown under the Monarchy The Repubhe had hardly 
been in existence two months when it was compelled to concede the nght to stmke—at 
24 hours’ notice—to all classes of labour except Government employés (Dec 7, 
1910) Railway strikes have paralysed traffic on many occasions and 1 all parts of the 
country, Lisbon has been in darkness owing to the stnkes of gas workers and electri- 
cians, in May rorr ali the cotton operatrves in Oporto left their work, on January 31, 

‘See BB xxu, 134 ef seg 
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19ta Lisbon was placed under martial law owing to the dangerous character of the 
labour disturbances. Attempts have been made to organise a general strike of all 
workers, and “sabotage ” has been common. Poverty, the financial embarrassments 
bequeathed by the Monarchy, and the exaggerated hopes aroused by the establishment 
of the Republic, contributed to the industrial unrest. Great discontent was alsc 
manifested by the agricultural classes, especially in the North, where the Royalist inva- 
sions caused considerable distress. The disappearance of the large land-owners, and 
the exodus of capital, were felt in ali parts of the country. 

Meanwhile a new governing class came to the fore, its members being for the most 
part lawyers, journalists or professional men; the Church, the aristocracy and the land- 
owners ceased to exercise political influence. On all sides the visitor to Portugal who 
knew the country under the Monarchy saw the evidence of a great social transformation; 
everything was changed, even the names of the streets and the public buildings. 

The Constitution.—The Provisional Government, with Dr. Theophilo Braga as its 
President, remained in power until August 24, 1911. Its three principal achievements. 
were the maintenance of the Republic, the Disestablishment of the Church and the 
organisation of means to create a new Constitution. The new Electoral Law, under 
which the Constituent Assembly was elected, was finally decreed on March 18, 
ro11. It gave the vote to all male Portuguese over twenty-one years old who could 
read or write, or who supported their parents or other relatives. It included priests and 
officers of the army and navy; the only exceptions being soldiers on the active list, 
naturalised Portuguese and persons proscribed for political reasons, This last excep- 
tion made it impossible to organise » Monarchist party. No soldier, sailor, priest, 
magistrate, Government contractor or director of 2 company subsidised by the state 
was permitted to stand for election, and certain civil {servants were also excluded. 
Lisbon and Oporto each formed two constituencies, returning ten deputies apiece. 
The other districts were limited to four deputies apiece, and the colonies to one. 
Payment was fixed at 17s for each sitting of the Assembly, 

On the 28th of May the elections were held. Polling took place in halls, theatres, 
schools andsprivate houses, instead of in the churches, as had been the previous custom. 
There was no serious opposition to the candidates put forward by the Government 
Committees, and the only deputy supposed to be a Monarchist was Senhor Charula, 
representing the minority at Braganza, 

On June roth, at 11 a. m., the Constituent Assembly ‘was formally opened, The 
President of the Assembly, Senhor Santos Bandeira, read 2 decree declaring the Mon- 
archy abolished, and the Royai House of Braganza banished for ever from Portugal. 
This was unanimously approved, It was arranged that the Provisional Government 
should remain in office pending the enactment of a new Constitution and the election of 
a President under it, The Constitution was voted on the 2oth of August. It provides 
for two chambers—the first, or National Council, consisting of 164 members elected by 
direct suffrage for three years; the second, or Upper Chamber, of 71 members elected by 
all the Municipal Councils for six years. Half the members of the Upper Chamber are 
elected every three years. The President is elected by both Chambers for four years 
and cannot be re-elected, nor may he be present during the debates in either chamber. 
His salary is £2,600 and he receives an allowance of £1,300 for expenses. The President 
and the Ministers are responsible to the nation, and may be brought before the High 
Court, consisting of the Supreme Court of Justice and 2 jury of 21 persons elected from 
both chambers of Congress. The President’s house, for official purposes, is the old Royal 
Palace at Belem. The Constitution may be revised every ten years. 

On August 24th Dr. Manoel Arriaga was elected first President under the new 
Constitution. A native of Horta in the Azores, he was @ man 70 years old—a doctor of 
laws of Coimbra University and a brilliant orator and journalist. He was proposed for 
election by a coalition of all the Conservative Republicans, who were opposed by the 
Radicals under the leadership of Dr. Affonso Costa, the Provisional Minister of Justice. 
The Conservatives had at the last moment substituted Dr. Arriaga for their original 
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candidate, Senhot Braamcamp, as the former represented no single group and had the 
sympathy of the greater part of the Deputies. Dr. Arriaga received 127 votes as against 
86 cast for Senhor Machado, the Provisional Minister of Foreign Affairs and the nominee 
of Dr. Costa. When the election was over Dr. Theophilo Braga handed to his successor 
the formal resignation of the Provisional Government; and on September 3 the first 
Constitutional Ministry was formed. Its members were: Senhor Jo&éo Chagas, 
Premier and Minister of the Interior; Dr, Mello Leotte (Justice); Dr. Duarte Leite 
(Finance); General Pimentel Castro (War); Senhor J. de Menezes (Marine); Dr. Celes- 
tino Almeida (Colonies); Dr, Augusto Vasconcellos (Foreign Affairs); Dr, Paes (Public 
Works). The Republic was now recognised by all the leading Powers; Brazil had been 
the first to accord recognition (Nov. 15, r910), being followed by the United States 
(June 19, rot1), by France (Aug. 24), and finally by Great Britain, Spain, Germany, 
Italy and Austria-Hungary (Sept. 11). 

Party Politics—The conservative Bloc had at the outset a majority of 56 in the 
Deputies—including 32 Independents—and of 25 in the Senate. The breach between 
the Bloc and the Radicals soon began to widen; on September 4, indeed, Dr. Costa 
the Radical leader, threatened to obstruct parliamentary business if the Ministry deviat- 
ed from the democratic policy of the Provisional Government. On the oth Parliament 
adjourned, but in view of the imminence of a Royalist invasion it reassembled in special 
session on October 16, to discuss a bill for the suppression of conspiracy. A Republi- 
can conference was held, in the hope of reaching some understanding which would 
assure union in the legislature during the winter; but it became apparent that the 
Republican party had already split into several factions, On November 8, Dr. 
Almeida, leader of one of the Bloc groups, withdrew his support, and the whole Cabinet. 
resigned, Four days later, a new Coalition Government was formed by Senhor Augusto 
Vasconcellos, three ministers being Radicals and five belonging to the Bloc. This was 
regarded as a victory for Dr. Costa. The Government programme included the 
presentation of an accurate financial statement, the revision of Provincial legislation, 
and a policy anti-clerical but respectful to all creeds. Some improvement in the finances 
was effected by efforts to liberate the collection of revenue from Socal influences; 
the extravagant increases in official salaries granted by the Provisional Government 
had already been annulled by the Chagas Ministry. But the Government was unable 
to retain the confidence of its supporters, and on June 21, 1912 a third Coalition Govern- 
ment took its place, with Dr. Duarte Leite as Prime Minister, 

The Royalist Invesions.—In the spring of 1911 a small force of Royalist refugees had 
gathered in Spanish Galicia for a raid into Northern Portugal, where the Church and 
the Monarchy could always count upon some popular support. The Royalist leader 
was Captain Paiva Couceiro, The Government created cighteen new military districts 
and strengthened the frontier garrisons, especially at Braga and Villa Real. On June 
15, the Portuguese Minister in Madrid, Senhor Relvas, complained to the Spanish 
Government that the refugees were using Spanish territory as a base for an attack upon 
the Republic. He received assurances of goodwill, but no strong action was taken by 
the Spanish authorities, who had not yet recognised the Republic and who were embar- 
rassed by the activity of Portuguese Republican agitators in several parts of Spain it- 
self. A few consignments of war material were seized as contraband, and the German 
S.S. “ Gemma” was detained at Corcubion and compelled to unload a cargo of rifles 
and ammunition destined for the Royalists. But Cougeiro and his band of irregulars 
remained for the most part unmolested. In July a Royalist plot was discovered in the 
South; a whole regiment of chasseurs was arrested at Valenca do Minho in the extreme 
North; and there were minor outbreaks in various districts. On the 24th and 25th of 
August two small steamers, the “ Foam Queen ” and the “ Arizona,” were seized by the 
customs authorities at the ports of London and Barrow respectively. The ‘“ Foam 
Queen ” carried apparatus for wireless telegraphy and there were fittings for guns and 
other war material aboard both vessels, which were believed to be intended for the 
Portuguese Royalists, though their ostensible destination was Bahia Blanca. 
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‘The Royalist coup was planned for the anniversary of the Republican rising of 19:0 
—an insurrection in the North and an invasion were to take place simultaneously. But 
a premature outbreak at Oporto (September 30) was easily quelled, and no widespread 
popular movement occurred. Captain Couceiro crossed the frontier on October 3 at 
the head of about 1,000 men, badly armed and equipped. He occupied the village of 
Vinhaes near Braganza, but was soon compelled to take refuge in the heights of the rug- 
ged Serra da Coréa, and by October 11 had recrossed the frontier, after a few small 
skirmishes. No further attempt was made in ro1r. 

Dom Manoel and the other claimant to the throne, D. Miguel, met at Dover on 
February 6, 1912 to concert common action for the restoration of the Monarchy—a 
cause which was now supported by the great wealth of the Miguelites. The exact 
nature of the compact between the two rival and exiled dynasties has not been made 
public, though it is certain that Dom Manoel would be accorded a prior claim to the 
throne, and probable that some matrimonial alliance was contemplated. 

‘On July 7, 1912 800 Royalists crossed the frontier near Verin, and a further force of 
400, led by Cougeiro and supported by discontented peasants, took the field near 
Montalegre. But though an alleged Royalist plot was discovered at Torres Vedras at 
the same time, this invasion was even less successful than those of 1911; and it ended in 
the withdrawal of the Royalists after three days. An official Portuguese note dated 
July 14th complained strongly of the inaction of the Spanish authorities. Sefor 
Canalejas protested against the terms of the note; but on the 17th, 62 Royalists were 
arrested by Spanish frontier guards; and on September 3 the Portuguese Government 
issued a second note stating that all disagreement was at an end, A manifesto was 
published shortly afterwards by Dom Manoel, thanking Couceiro and the other Royal- 
ists, and stating that his claim to the throne would never be abandoned, 

Church and State-—The anti-clerical policy initiated when the Provisional Govern- 
ment was formed evoked opposition in many districts. In February 1911 numerous 
priests wer arrested in the North for reading in the churches a Pastoral Letter of Pro- 
test signed by all the bishops; and on March 7 an attempt was made by the Lisbon 
mob to lynch the Bishop of Oporto, The Bishop was removed from his see but granted 
a pension of £240. 

On April 21 the Government published the Decree of Separation between Church 
and State, a document of far-reaching importance for the social and religious history of 
the country. This Decree was the work of Dr. Affonso Costa, the Minister of Justice, 
It guarantees full liberty of conscience to all Portuguese citizens; declares that the Ro- 
man Catholic Creed is no longer recognised as the State religion; recognises all faiths as 
of equal authority; and abolishes all State payments for the maintenance of public 
worship, and all imposts levied for such a purpose. No public body or functionary is 
permitted to assume any religious office. Public worship is permitted “ in places de- 
signed for it,” and is defined as the meeting of any number of persons for religious 
purposes in public, or of twenty or more persons in a private house. This definition is 
held to include religious instruction—and all schools where such instruction is given 
must be open to the public. Al) churches and other edifices used for public worship are 
declared to be inalienable without the consent of the Minister of Justice, and may at 
any time be expropriated for public purposes at their actual value. Members of a 
congregation or other religious association may only contribute towards the general 
expenses of their worship through some charitable body exclusively Portuguese, such as 
the board of a local hospital, asylum or créche, but preferably through the Misericordia; 
and the corporation acting as trustee must apply at least one-third of the money received 
to acts of beneficence, No funeral ceremony or other act of worship may be performed 
outside any recognised place of worship without the consent of the municipal authori- 
ties, All ecclesiastical buildings and other existing property of the Roman Catholic 
Church now pertain to the State, which allows free use of them to the various congrega- 
tions. The existing Roman Catholic Clergy is permitted a like free use of the Episcopal 
palaces and parsonages. Pensions are granted to all existing members of the priesthood 
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who act a$ such in Portugal. All present bequests to religious bodies are annulled, and 
all such bequests are m future legal Local and national taxes are imposed on all 
ecclesiastical property, whether freely granted by the State or otherwise held—such 
taxes to be paid by the corporation acting as trustee No munister of any religion may 
take part m any act of public worship without permussron from the competent secular 
authonty, except those who by international convention or very ancient usage possess 
the nght to conduct religious services within their own churches ‘Thus last clause of 
the Decree was introduced to meet the case of the foreign religious communties. 

The value of the Church property confiscated under the Decree was {6,000,000—a 
smaller sum than had been anticipated +Immedhately after sts publication the Embassy 
to the Vatican was suppressed, but it was afterwards replaced by a Legation On May 
5, @ Tepresentative meeting of the Portuguese clergy was held m Lisbon, under the 
Presidency of the Patriarch, Mgr Mendes Bello The bishops had 1efused any stipend 
from the State, but could not secure any other maintenance for the rural clergy, some of 
whom preferred the State allowance to desttution The result was a Papal Encychcal 
denouncing the Provisional Government, and declaring the Separation Law null and 
void On May 23, a further protest was issued, in the form of leaflets distnbuted 
broadcast throughout Portugal, while a month later the Patriarch of Lisbon and the 
Bishop of Guarda issued a second Pastoral forbidding the clergy to accept the State 
stipend due on the first of July rorx By the 6th of August, however, about 1,200 priests 
out of a total of approximately 6 ooo had petitioned the Government to pay them their 
official stipends, whnch were of the average value of {111 

Towards the close of 1911 the Government decided to take action aga:nst the 
bishops On the 26th of November the Bishop of Guarda Mgr Vicra de Mattos, was 
expelled from lus see for having consistently advocated resistance to the Separation 
Law The Vatican thcn forbade those pnests who had accepted the State stipend to 
continue doing so, but this order was largely disobeyed On the 2gth of December the 
Patriarch, the Bishop of Guarda and the Adminstrator of the diocese of Oporto were 
ordered to leave their districts within five days and forbidden to return for two years, 
and on the 6th of January 1912 a similar sentence was pronounced against the Bishop 
of Algarve All emoluments were withdrawn from the Lisbon priests who had signed 
a declaration of fidelity to the Patnarch The bishops and Patriarch appealed in vain 
to President Arnaga, who referred them to the Ministers Many of the foreign Congre- 
gations remonstrated through their diplomatic representatives against certain disabili- 
tres imposed by the Separation Law, and the Government promused that it should be 
revised at the earliest convement date 

The Polttical Trials Special tribunals were instituted in Lisbon and Oporto, in 
January 1921, to try cases of political conspiracy and insults to the national flag and the 
President Since then all persons suspected of reactionary opimons, religious or 
political, have been in danger There houses have been invaded by spies, their corre- 
spondence opened ‘Thousands of innocent persons have been summanly arrested, 
without the formulation of any defimte charge, and have been confined for many 
months in subterranean dungeons, where they have been herded with the vilest crimi- 
nals The chief snstrument of this widespread system of espionage and terrorism has 
been the organisation of the Carbonarios This powerful secret society had a4 large 
share in the revolution by which the Monarchy was overthrown It has since assumed. 
the functions of an unofficial police force and has at times proved itself strong enough 
to attack the Repubhcan Government and the army Its members, who carry arms are 
Republicans of the most extreme type, many have also jomed its ranks in order to gratify 
some personal dislike, or to secure the rewards given to successful informers It 18 thus 
a body composed of dangerous fanatics and criminal adventurers And it has arrogated 
to itself the power of summary arrest 

Senhor Joao Chagas, the first Republican Prime Minister, estimated that on October 
23, 1911, there were 2,000 political prisoners awaiting trial, of whom 7oo were innocent 
In the following January the number had been largely augmented So notorious was 
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the barbarity with which suspects were treated that a Committee of prominent British 
residents was formed to investigate and if possible to alleviate their condition. The 
Reports of this Committee were published in the London Morning Post and Paris 
Figaro in January and March rgr2, and the matter was vigorously taken up by th 
Italian, Swiss, Austrian and Spanish Press. Several Portuguese Republican news- 
papers and prominent Conservative Republicans corroborated the findings of the 
British Committee, and diplomatic representations followed. But the influence of the 
Carbonarios, and of the Radical Republicans led by Dr. Costa, prevented reform; the 
proscription of alleged political conspirators continues and hundreds of innocent persons 
remain imprisoned without trial and in circumstances of great hardship. 

Two of the political trials call for special mention. In the first, the accused was 
Senhor Joao Franca, the former “ Dictator.” On December 11, 1910 the Court of 
Appeal unanimously decided in favour of the accused. The Government retaliated by 
banishing five of the judges to Goa; but these were reinstated on June 6, ro11. In the 
second trial under notice (June 1912), the accused was the Monarchist leader Captain 
Paiva Cougeiro, who was sentenced, in absentié, to six years solitary confinement and 
ten years imprisonment in the first class. 

New Legistation,—One of the first decrees of the Provisional Government (Nov. 4, 1910) 
dealt with the subject of divorce. Among the grounds for divorce now legally admitted 
are insanity, if pronounced incurable after three years; imprisonment for a long term; and 
mutual consent. The latter is only granted if both parties are over twenty-five and have 
been married two years. The Provisional Government attempted to abolish gambling, 
but this was afterwards legalised, and foreign capital was invited for the establishment of 
casinos. A decree of the 29th of December the Law of Offences against the Crown 
applicable to offences against the Republic, and a new Press Law submitted Press offences 
to trial by jury instead of by a single judge, as formerly. This reform was more apparent 
than real, for in practice the liberty of the Press has been greatly curtailed under the Republic, 
and every Monarchist or Clerical newspaper had either ceased to express its opinions or 
else ceased to exist by March 1g1t. Dueling was declared illegal in Janvary of that year, 
By a decree pf the goth of May Greenwich time was officially adopted, the decree taking effect 
on January 1, 1912 when all clocks were advanced thirty-seven minutes. On September 
5 79m the Government adopted the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy. 

imance and Commerce—'The apparent stability of the Republic had 4 favourable effect 

n the national finances. An official note published on May 21, 1911 showed an increase 
of $390,000 in revenue during the previous three months, despite reductions in the octroi 
on foodstuffs. Credit seemed good, for on the 6th of June the 3% eaternal loan stood 
higher than at any time during the previous twenty years, and the agio on gold had fallen 
to 8%. On the 18th of December the Government presented the budget for 1911-12, 
showing a total revenue of £16,800,000, and a reduction in the deficit to £435,000. The 
total indebtedness of the nation was returned at £191,000,000—a sum which would, however, 
be largely increased by the new naval imme. On January 18, 1952 the Budget for 

12-13 was presented, showing a ‘desert increased to {800,000, As there was 2 doubt 
ut the Government estimates, which included impossible sources of revenue and impos- 
sibl2 means of retrenchment, a committee was appointed io examine the Budget; and by 
the following May it had calculated the deficit as at Teast £1,466,000, On December 7, 1911 
the Bank of Portugal decided to increase its paper currency by {£1,300,000; the reserve of 
gold to be increased by one-third the value the notes. 

A decree of January 20, 1911 allowed Queen Maria Pia {5,340 yearly; the balance 
available from her dowry, £7.55 yearly, was retained for repayment of advances made to 
her by the state, She died at Stupinigi on July 8 following. A committee appointed to 
examine into various loans made by the state to the House of cope assessed the total 
QJjune 18, 1912), at nearly £800,000, of which £720,000 had been advanced to King Carlos, 

24,500 to the Duke of Oporto and £16,400 to Queen Amelia. The Government decided 
to reimburse itself from King Manoel’s property in Portugal. 

Commerce.—In 1910 11,560 vessels of 20,61 tons entered at Portuguese ports, The 
length of railways open was 1,780 m., of which 665 belonged to the state. The exports 
were valued at £8,073,000; and the imports at £15,581,000. In April ror it was decided to 
form a British Chamber of Commerce in Li: . The wine trade—the most important 
branch of foreign commerce—has been affected by the disturbances in the North and 
by shortage of labour due to emigration, But 1912 will be remembered as a vintage 
year, the port being exceptionally fine, though the quantity fell below expectations. 

The Navy.—On January 19, 1911 a commission appointed to reorganise the navy 
recommended the immediate acquisition from Great Britain of three battleships of the 
Dreadnought type, similar to the Minas Geraes of the Brazilian navy. This recommendation 
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was adopted in the new naval progtamme submutted by the Minister of Marine in December 
1911, which involved the purchase of three battleships of 20,000 tons each, three scouts of 
3.000 tons twelve torpedo boats of 820 tons and six submarines On May 1, 1912 a bill 
was introduced fixing the naval force at 4500 men, as compared with 5 5 057 af 1910 ) 
JAYNE 


Portuguese Dependencies 

The Portuguese dependencies occupy a total area of 793,980 square miles in Africa 
and 8,972 square mules in Asia The total-population in the African territories 1s esti- 
mated at 84 millions, and that in the Asiatic territories at about 896,000, but for several 
of the individual territories no recent estimates exist 

The population of Angola (W Afnca see E B u, 38) 18 estimated at 4,000,000 
That of the clef town, Loanda, was 17,541 according to the census of rgir, and that of 
Benguella 5,000 Revenue (1911) £515,860, expenditure £704,750 ‘The manufacture 
of rum, till rgrr one of the most important industries, was abolished in roz1, the 
factories being dismantled under compulsion, and indemmuties, covered by a local govern- 
ment loan, beng paid to the manufacturers An mdustry recently developed 1s the 
whale fishery from Lobite The Lohto Katanga railway, which when completed will 
have a total length of over 800 miles within the colony, was completed an July r9rx for 
225 miles 

The islands of St Thomas (Sado Thomé) and Pnncipe (est pop 45 000), form the 
province of St homas (W Afnmca) This has acquired some notoricty in connection 
with the abuses disclosed in 1908-09 relative to the conditions of native labour on the 
cocoa plantations (see E B xxtv, 48d) The new regulations, which came into force in 
1910, provided that labour-recrusting should be permitted only in specific zones in 
Angola, the numbers to be recruited were muted, recruiting agents were to be hcensed 
by government, the recruiting was to be carned on publicly, under the supervision of 
Portuguese officials and native chiefs, labourers were to be conveyed only by specific 
routes, and were to be repatriated during four periods annually, half their wages being 
in the meantime collected by the government and paid over to them on their return home 
In January rorz recrurting in Angola was stopped, and 2 new field was created in 
Portuguese Guinea Natives who did not desire repatnation were given the nght to 
enter into new contracts, under regulations designed to prevent compulsion on the part 
of employers The general position now appears to be more satisfactory, in the view 
of British representatives on the spot, though enquiries and statements in the British 
parhament and elsewhere dumng 1912 still reveal a considerable body of opinion that 
the abuses have not yet been entirely removed 

The trade of Poriuguese Bast Africa (sce B B xm 163 ef se9 ) ws mn great part transit, 


its total value was £8 §14 047 in t9r0 industnes of recent development may be men: 
tioned the whale fishery near Inhaml cultivation of sisal hemp in the Quilimane 





district, and the explostation of oil jucing trees Among recent public works the devel 
opment of the ocean-beach south of ngo Marques as a recreation ground and residential 
district 18 of great importance to residents and ma} ¢ 90 for visitors from the Transvaal 


The Nyasaland Government and the Shire Highlands ed company have determined to 
extend that hne from Port Herald to a point on the Zambezi contingent upon the con 
struction of a railway from the river to the port of Beira in Portuguese territory, which would 
divert from Chtnde to Beira a large proportion of traffic 
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‘There has been no proper census in the Russtan Empire since 1897, but the Central 
Statastical Committee sssues annual estimates of the population, based on the yearly re- 
turns The total population for rorz was put at 167,003,400 (European Russia, 
120,588,000, Poland, 12,467,300, Caucasus, 12,037,200, Siberia, 8,719,200, Central 
Asia, 10,197,300, Finland, 3,084,400) The vanous peoples of Russia have altogether 
ior different languages, Russian predominating im 41 of the 78 provinces, 21 ter- 
ntones and 2 circuits, nto which the country 1s divided for admmstration The 
population of St Petersburg 15 given as 1,962,400, Moscow 1,533,400, Warsaw 872,478, 

3See E B xxi, 869 et seq. 
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Odessa 505,600, Riga 331,300, Kharkov 236,042, Lodz 268,330; and twenty-one other 
towns have between 100,000 and 200,000. Census work has been done in the chief cities 
since the general numbering of the people in 1897, and it is considered certain that St. 
Petersburg now contains over two million inhabitants. The urban population of the 
whole Empire is 23,177,700, including Finland (459,000), Caucasus (1,577,500), Si- 
beria (1,050,600) and Central Asia (1,385,500). The rural population is 143,825,700, 
of which European Russia counts 104,790,100. According to information issued by 
the Chief Medical Inspector of the Ministry for Internal Affairs, the death rate of 
European Russia in 1909 was 28.9 and the birth rate 43.8 per 1,000. This was a less 
favourable yeat from a sanitary point of view than the two preceding, and the increase 
of the population was lower than for r2 years previously, except in 1905. For 20 
years down to 1910 the birth rate generally fluctuated between 47.10 in 1903 and 
49-5 in 1891. 

An idea may be formed of the insanitary condition of the country from the following 

figures: the total number of sick Persons registered by doctors rose from 86,835,200, oF 339 
1,000, in 1904 to 81,; 2, OF rf 1,000, in 1909. These details 

Publik health. Eome terribly Sgtiicant whee it w cockitered that there 4s only one doctor in 
‘Europes Ruseaa per 9,100 bf the population and in Asiatic Ruse per 14.000, Tofonmation 
as to the health of army recruits also bears upon this subject. In 1908 the number of 
men registered as liable to serve with the colours was 1,280,887, of whom 679,266, or §3 per 
cent, were medically examined, with the result that 73,496, or 10.8 per cent, were found totally 

for military service, and 58,606, or 8.6%, were enrolled in the second category of the 
ilitia resceve a¢ being anfit for the regular army on account of sickness and bodily defects, 
whilst 74,425, or 10.7%, were allowed further time for recovery from iliness and physical 
development. 

The past three years in Russia have been notable for several important legislative 
acts and reforms affecting large classes of the population. Much attention has been 
bestowed upon reorganisation of peasant administration, peasant justice, land tenure, 
migration, colonisation and labour insurance. 

As a mdtter of important benefit for the great mass of Russian peasantry, the third 
Duma (which came into being in November 1907) passed a bill in rgr0, which ranks next. 

to the one designed to emancipate them from their village communes. 
Pel This was the reform of local justice to replace the system introduced in 1889 

by Count Tolstoy, the famous reactionary Minister of Alexander IIi. 
According to that system, small cases were tried by Volost Courts, the volost being a 
collective administrative unit comprising many villages and communes. More impor- 
tant cases were dealt with by the Zemskie Nachalniki or Rural Administrators, who com- 
bined administrative and judicial functions. These administrators were to be recruited 
chiefly from amongst the local landed gentry, and in this way Count Tolstoy desired 
to re-establish the influence of the landlords, which had been lost ever since the peasant 
reforms of 1861. Tolstoy’s measure was most unpopular from the very beginning, and 
both the volost judges who were elected by the peasants, and the Rural Administrators 
appointed by the Government, proved themselves incompetent to satisfy modern re- 
quirements, As soon as the constitutional régime was introduced the Government 
recognised the urgency of reform in this direction with a view to substituting both volost 
courts and rural administrators by trained justices of the peace as in the towns. When 
the bill came before the legislature both houses accepted the abolition of the judicial 
functions of the rural administrators, but the projected abolition of the volost courts was 
strongly opposed in the State Council, and this gave rise to severe criticism. The bill 
was finally voted by the Council in 1911 with retention of the volost courts under the 
supervision of local boards of magistrates, constituting in this instance courts of appeal. 

One of the most remarkable features of the years 1910 and 191 was the manifestation 
of nationalism by the Government and the Duma. This showed itself in the carrying 
™ im, through of several bills tending to withstand the centrifugal forces which 
were at work amongst the foreign and heterodox races under Russian rule, 
and which the cosmopolitan disposition of former central authorities had allowed to 
attain dangerous proportions. The work of the Government and Duma in this 
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respect surprised those persons who thought the Russification policy of the old bureau- 
cratic régime would disappear with the establishment of representative institutions. 

Againsi these denationalising forces the Government brought forward several bills, 
such as the introduction of Russian zemstvos or County Councils into the six western 

provinces, the separation of the Holm district from Liublin, and its with- 
pr pitenrenrd drawal from under Polish law, the purchase of the Warsaw-Vienna Railway 
fis western bY the State, and special Russian legislation for Finland. A characteristic 
provinces, in this connection was an order of the Minister of Ways of Communication 

prohibiting the employment of more than 10 per cent of men of non-Russian 
race on the Government railways. Bills were also introduced for giving zemstvos to 
Siberia, the Baltic Provinces, and the Don Cossack territory. 

The introduction of zemstvos into the western provinces brought on a serious Minis- 

terial crisisin 1911. The measure was calculated indirectly to give the Russian peasant 

element in the provinces in question a preponderance of representation over 
Miaixterial the Polish land proprietors, who had hitherto elected only Poles to sit in the 
crisis in 1911, State Council at St. Petersburg. With this in view, the new zemstvos were 

to be elected by separate national curias or colleges. The Prime Minister, 
M. Stolypin, explained the measure in a speech to the Duma, and that assembly passed 
it on June rr, r910. Very strong opposition, however, was made to parts of it in the 
State Council, especially to the projected electoral curias, and in March 1911, in spite of 
Stolypin’s appeals for urgency, the upper chamber, after much debating, threw out the 
bill altogether. A serious political crisis at once ensued. Stolypin tendered his resigna- 
tion, which the Tsar declined to accept. Extraordinary means were then resorted to in 
order to accomplish the desired end. On March 27th an Imperial uhaz appeared, which 
suspended the sittings of both legislative chambers for three days. Besides this, two 
members of the State Council, Durnovo and Trepov, who, it was alleged, had used un- 
fair means to instigate the opposition, were sent into retirement. The Government then 
obtained the issue of another Imperial ukaz, whereby the establishment of zemstvos 
in the six provinces was decreed under article 87 of the Fundamental Laws, which en- 
ables the Crown to legislate independently when the two chambers are not in session, 
The only obligation was to obtain the subsequent consent of the legislature to the ac- 
complished fact, which was not difficult after removal of the most dangerous opponents 
from the State Council. ‘his arbitrary proceeding produced a sharp conflict between. 
the Government and the Duma and Council as soon as the two houses resumed their 
sittings, Both chambers for the first time sank their differences and united in vehement. 
ly denouncing the illegal action of the Government, although the Duma had actually 
voted for the law in question. As a demonstration, M. Goochkov, the President of the 
Duma, resigned his post, and was succeeded by M, Rodzianko, All factions in the 
Duma, except the Nationalists, combined in an effort to overthrow Stolypin, and passed 
a vote of censure. But the man who had not flinched at his post in 1906 when a bomb 
exploded in the very midst of his own household was not to be intimidated by the wrath 
of the Duma, especially now that the Emperor’s confidence was secured. 

‘The friendliness created between the State Council and the Duma by this incident 
did not last long. In the autumn of rgrz the old friction between them was renewed, 
and the peasant deputies of the Duma made a pilgrimage to the Ministers and other 
influential personages to complain of the State Council’s neglect of measures affecting 
their class in particular. They declared that they could not face their electors “ empty 
handed ” when they returned home to their native villages. 

Meanwhile the Premier Stolypin fell a victim to the perilous double game so often 
played by members of the Russian Secret Police and their agents among the revolu- 

tionary spies. Asa gala performance on September 14, 1911 in the theatre 
Marder of at Kiev, in the presence of the Emperor and the Imperial family, Stolypin 
was fatally wounded by two revolver shots fired by a Jew named Mordka 
Bogrov, who at one and the same time was an agent of the Okhrana, or Secret Political 
Police, and a member of the party of revolutionary terror. He succumbed to his wounds 
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on September 18th. This tragic end to the ablest and strongest head of the Russian 
Government since Count Witte had left office produced a great sensation throughout the 
country and agitated all political parties. 
Peter Arcadevich Stolypin was born in 1863, the son of a Russian Admiral of Sevasto- 
pol fame, who had married a Princess Gorchekov, so that on his mother’s side he was 
related to the noble line of the descendants of Rurik. Having finished his 
on. education at the University of St. Petersburg, he entered the Government 
‘of Stotypin, service in 1884, first in the ministry for Internal Affairs and then in the 
Department of Agriculture. He was appointed Governor of Grodno in 
1903, and of Saratov in 1905, where he became known as a firm administrator. 
He was called from the governorship of Saratov in April 1906 to be Minister of 
Internal Affairs, and in July succeeded M. Goremykin as Minister President. He 
quickly proved himself a capable and wise statesman of strong character and convictions, 
a good orator with a clear and concise style, an indefatigable worker, and able to give 
unity and prestige to the Ministerial Council over which he presided. He at first co- 
operated with the Octobrists and the Duma, and knew how to make use of the latter for 
the realisation of his programme of national legislation. It was said that the Duma 
determined the character of Stolypin, while Stolypin to a great extent determined the 
character of the Duma. Certainly the third Duma, convoked under the operation of 
Stolypin’s modified electoral law and influenced by his able speeches, turned out incom- 
parably more workable and practically useful than either of its two predecessors. His 
motto was reform and order. To those who objected to the arbitrary and autocratic 
tendencies of his policy his answer was that until new and better laws were introduced. 
the old and defective ones, which often produced harm as well as good, would be strictly 
enforced, Amongst the important agrarian reforms which he promoted was the aboli- 
tion of the tyrannical hold of the antiquated and fast decaying communal system over 
the Russian peasantry. Jn @ few years time the inhabitants of St. Petersburg will have 
reason to bfess Stolypin’s memory on account of his scheme of compulsory sanitation and 
drainage, which the Municipal Duma of the Russian capital, after long years of culpable 
neglect, will now be bound to carry out. He resisted everything tending towards com- 
promise with sedition in any form, and maintained the extraordinary and extra-judicial 
measures of public security and the operation of courts-martial in the face of much op- 
position. He was the terror of the Finns and the socialist revolutionaries. The latter 
regarded him as their deadliest enemy, and no less than seven plots and attempts against 
his life were organised, from August 1906, when a bomb was exploded in his summer 
villa with terrible consequences to his family and visitors, down to the attack at Kiev 
which unhappily proved fatal. . hi 
The death of Stolypin induced the radical opposition to entertain hopes of a change 
of policy under his successor, but M. Kokovtsov,! the new President of the Council of 
Ministers, very soon dispelled that illusion. In his first speech to the Duma 
&. Kokovisov in this new capacity he laid much stress upon the fact that there would be 
President. 010 political change whatever, and this declaration, combined with the im- 
pression produced by the fact of the assassin of Stolypin having been a Jew, 
gave a fresh stimulus to the Nationalist cause and gained for it the full support of the 
Octobrists. At a great banquet on October 17th in memory of the October Manifesto, 
the Octobrists and Nationalists, under Goochkov and Balashov respectively, joined their 
forces to pass a whole series of bills initiated by Stolypin. These included the law of 
equal rights for Russians in Finland, 2 money contribution from the Finnish to the 
Russian Exchequer in lien of personal military service, the separation of the Holm 
district from Polish control, and the introduction of municipal administration into Pol- 
ish towns, which was a sop to the Poles after foisting upon them the zemstvo scheme. 
1 Vladimir Nikolaievich Kokovtsov was born in 1847. After serving in the prison 
administration, and then as Secretary to the Imperial Council, he became Assistant Minister 
of Finance under Witte in 1901. In 1904 he was appointed Minister of Finance, and he 
retained this office as Prime Minister, M. Makarov being appointed Minister of Internal 
Affaire. biDecember 1912 the latter made way for M. Mekiakov. 
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The antagonism between Russia and Finland was reaccentuated by the necessity of 
enforcing the law of equal rights. In ror0 the Finnish Diet, after three dissolutions for 
‘Aug refusing to entertain the subject of Russian Imperial legislation, continued 
question, to pursue a provocative policy. In rort the claims of Russian subjects in 

Finland to be allowed to benefit by the aforesaid law and the absolute re- 
fusal of the Finnish local authorities to admit its validity, or to grant any rights under it, 
very much aggravated the bad feeling between the two peoples, and matters were made 
still worse by the Finnish Courts not rendering any assistance to the Russian judicial 
officers sent into Finland to prosecute the passive resisters. Finally several members of 
the magistracy of Viborg, Abo and other Finnish towns were arrested and conveyed to 
St. Petersburg amidst demonstrations of sympathy from their countrymen, to be tried 
in the Russian Law Courts. In February 1912 an Imperial decree ordered the pilot 
and lighthouse services of Finland to be placed under the Russian Ministry of Marine, 
which further embittered Russo-Finnish relations. 

A number of publications giving the Russian side of the Finnish Question have been 
translated into English and issued by the Russian Commission for Codifying Finnish Laws. 
Amongst them are, The Legal position of the Grand Duchy of Finland in the "Russion Empire, 
by Baron von der Osten-Sacken; Finland, Its Position in the Russian State, by M. Borodkin: 

‘he Finnish Revolution in Preparation, by E. Feodorov, with a preface by G. Dobson; The 
Rights of Finland according to European Scholars, by Prof. Dr. E. N. Berendty, and The 
Finnish Question and Equal Rights, by P. Souvorov. 

The majority of the third Duma took advantage of every possible opportunity to 
urge the necessity of extending national education. A distinct attitude of opposition 
‘Néticaiah was assumed towards M. Schwartz, Minister of Public Instruction, who had 
education, the reputation of a reactionary. His successor, M. Kasso (appointed in 

1910), was severely censured for his dismissal of a number of professors of 
the University at Moscow for offering resistance to his measures limiting the independ- 
ence of university autonomy. The Duma voted a broad scheme of school development. 
which was calculated to establish general elementary instruction throughout the country 
jn about ten years, but this was materially modified by the State Council, which came 
into acute conflict with the Duma on the question of Jay and clerical influence over the 
proposed schools. The Duma refused to vote money for the latter. When the Emperor 
last received the members, before the final dissolution of the third Duma, His Majesty 
remarked, in his farewell speech, that he expected the Duma to vote the necessary funds 
for the schools in question. On the last day of the session, in order to avoid a vote un- 
complimentary to the Emperor, the majority took care to be absent when the question 
was brought up for discussion, and failing the requisite number of members the bill 
could not be discussed. This difficulty, however, was easily surmounted, as in the case 
of the Council’s refusal to introduce zemstvos into the six western provinces, that is to 
say, by again bringing into operation the famous article No. 87 of the Fundamental Laws 
and providing the necessary funds by the issue of an Imperial ukaz. 

It may be mentioned here that the money devoted to elementary education was in- 
creased from 234 million to 72 million roubles in 1912. 

The work of the third Duma in connection with the budget is considered by all 
parties as most effective and praiseworthy. Such a result is largely due to the President 

of the Budget Commission, M. Alexeinko, formerly professor at the Uni- 
pons versity of Kharkov. In five years the State revenue increased by {45,773,- 

200 (1908, £268,908,500; 1912, £397,640,000). The principal source of this 
increase is the revenue from railways,’ which have produced more receipts for the period 
mentioned by nearly £20,000,000. It is worthy of note that whereas before 1907 

1 Jt may be noted that on January 23, 19rt, the Council of Ministers sanctioned the 
formation of a Société D’Etudes for surveying the route for the Brojected, Great Indian 
Railway, which is to join the railway systems of Russia and India. The total length of all 
Russian railways opened for permanent trafic in January tors is officially given as 69.932 
versts, or 46,221 miles. During 1911 new lines were opened for lar trafic over 957 miles 


and for temporary traffic over 950 miles; new second tracks were laid down over 137 miles; 


new lines were under construction for 3,957 miles and new lines were projected for 1,654 miles, 
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Russian railways always showed a considerable deficit for the Exchequer, the last two 
budgets of the third Duma were closed with a large net profit of some {16,000,000, 
During the first two years of the third Duma the latter constantly urged economy and 
better management of railways, while it recommended the kind of measures most likely 
to conduce to those ends. On one occasion it took the unusual course of reducing the 
estimates of the Railway Department by 1 rouble in order to mark its disapproval of the 
Government policy in that respect. The credits for education rank first in the relative 
figures of increased state expenditure, These have been nearly quadrupled since 1907, 
before which year they amounted to about 43,000,000 roubles; in 1912 they came to close 
upon 170,000,000 roubles. Next in importance are the assignments in connection with 
migration to Siberia and agricultural assistance and improvement. The money for these 
“ pet children ” of the third Duma, as the President of the Budget Commission called 
them, has been increased by about 78,000,000 roubles (from 40,000,000 roubles before 
1907 to 118,000,000 roubles in 1912), 

The estimates for the budget of 1913, subject to the scrutiny of the Duma, were 
balanced at the colossal sum of 3,208,496,961 roubles, and their chief characteristic 
is an enormous increase of revenue and expenditure, the latter extending to all branches 
of the government, and amounting to 335 million roubles more, than the expenditure 
of 1912, whilst the anticipated revenue is 277 million roubles more than that of 1912. 
Consequently the expenditure for 1913 is calculated to exceed the growth of revenue 
by 78 million roubles. 

The attention of the third Duma was much occupied by questions of National De- 
fence, Its unrelenting hostility to the Ministry of Marine and persistent refusal to 
Natlonas —- StHUt More money led to administrative change and revision in that de- 
defence. partment (Vice-Admiral Grigorovich becoming Minister in 1911), after 

which more credit was duly voted. In 1907 the Admiralty estimates 
amounted to 87,000,000 roubles; in its last Budget the third Duma provided 230,000,000 
roubles for the National Navy. Relations with the Ministry of War (to which General 
Sukhomlinov was appointed in 1909) were less strained, and although that Ministry was 
invariably criticized, more especially the Commissariat Department, the third Duma 
was induced to satisfy all requirements of the Army to the extent of 545,000,000 
roubles in 1913, Or 150,000,000 roubles more than in 1907. 

Russia’s finances have never before been in such a flourishing condition as they were 
at the end of tg912. The free resources of the Treasury had attained to the unprecedent- 
ed sum of 890,000,000 roubles, and the gold reserve of the State Bank, the 
largest reserve of any bank in the world, was close upon 1 milliard’ 572 
million roubles, These brilliant results were due to two splendid harvests 
and an unexampled evelopment of trade and industry. As a matter of fact, in the 
course of two years only, from toro to ror, there was an increase of industrial employ- 
ment for over 300,000 more workmen. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry reports that during the first nine months 
of 1911 there were 295 labour strikes on economic grounds, in which 78,000 workmen 
‘Strttes te took part, and ‘which entailed the loss of 540,000 working days. The great- 
states" est number of these strikes was amongst workmen in the textile industries, 

namely, 119, or 40 per cent, and the numberof men involved was greater 
than in any other industry. The industries producing metal goods were accountable 
for 34 strikes, those dealing with animal products for 27, and those for the mechanical 
treatment of wood for 24 strikes, The most serious strike took place in March 1912 
at the mines of the Lena Goldfields Company in Siberia, and resulted in a wholesale 
massacre of workmen, hundreds of whom were shot down mercilessly by the troops, 
Discontent with the management of the mines was the only cause of the disturbance. 
Tt roused general public indignation, and the Emperor sent a trusted senator to make 
a special investigation and prosecute the parties responsible for so much loss of life. 

The prosperity of Russia, which is in the main an agricultural country, is almost 
enligly dependent upon good harvest results. The harvest of 1911 was much inferior 


Stato 
flaance. 
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to that of rore, which was very nearly as good as tne abundant harvest of 1909 in 
quantity, though not m quality, owing to unfavourable weather There was a dearth 

im 19x m 14 provinces and 3 terntores, which necessitated the adoption 
Agriculture, of measures of relief for the peasantry in the famine stncken districts, such 

as the sale of corn and seed at cost price, loans, reduction of railway 
rates for transportation, and so forth. The harvest of 1912 was considered on the 
whole to be good, but rather unusual meteorological conditions during the latter part 
of the year probably marred the expected results. This was certainly the case with 
the harvest of beetroot for sugar making There was even an alarm raised in the press 
as to the possibility of a sugar famine and the advisabilty of importing foreign sugar. 


For the purpose of establishing more secursty in kand for advances made on corn by the 
government, private banks and railway companies, tt was decided in 1912 to erect 178 large 
grananes at railway stations and wharves with an aggregate capacity of one million tons 
‘The employment of amproved agricultural machinery and implements 1s spreading every 
year The total value of such machinery acquired in 1910 was estimated at about {9,200,000 
unst £8 500 000 in 1909 
‘he Russian grain export trade suffered considerably in 1911-12 from the temporary clos- 
ang of the Dardanelles in consequence of the Turco Italian and Balkan wars 
The realisation of the great agrarian reforms under the ukaz of November 1906, which 
emancipated the peasantry from the thraldom of their communes, has becn energetically, 
pursued The number of peasant householders applying for personal tenure from the begin- 
ning of this reorganisation of the land down till June 1911 was 2,160 867, while 1,531,620 
had’ finally left their communes Besides this, there was a growin; bendency. for whole com- 
munes to have their land distnbuted into rate allotments oad farms, thus enabling the 
members to adopt individual tenure without direct application By the law of June 14 1910, 
communes in which there has not been any generat redistribution since the first allotment are 
considered to have passed over to hereditary tenure On January 1, 1911 the number of 
such communes amounted to 116 043, with 3,489,898 houscholders, representing allotments 
aggregating about 77 million acres 
‘The purchase price of State land sold to the peasants during 1907-10 was 28,096,973 
roubles, most of which 18 to be paid off by instalments spread over 5534 years 
Russia s foreign trade 18 growing rapidly Its total value, as reported from the British 
Consulate in St Petersburg, including the trade of the Caucasus and Isnland, both exports 
and imports (but exclusive of precious metals, for which st has becn decided 
Exports aad henceforth not to publish any data), amounted in 1911 to £268 405 925 as com 
ports, pared with £246,619 092 in 1910, showing an increase of {21,781,833, or 88% 
The exports in 1911 were officially catimated at £160,183,809 a8 compared with Pieose $05, 
in 1910 an increase of £14,151,304, or 9 4%, and imports at_{108,222,116 as compared with 
£100 586,587 in 1910, an increase of {7,635,539 of 74% Comparcd with the quinquennial 
period of 1906-10, the exports in 1911 increased by 33 2%, the imports by 33.7%, and dut; 
‘on imports by 20 1% e average excess value of exports over imports for the 5 years end- 
ing 1910 was over 39 mutlion sterling Russia imported German goods in 1911 for a value of 
‘30 459,135, 80 that Germany now monopoliscs nearly 50°, of the Russian import trade The 
ited Kingdom came next with £16,283,070, or 15 % of the total imports, a small increase 
over the previous year There has been a remarkable growth in recent years of imports 
from the Umted States In rg1r Russia rmported Amencan goods valued at 30,568,045, 
as compaied with £7 798,937 in 1910 and £6,112,610 in 1909 In 1911 Great Britain too! 
Russian exports for £35,638,862 and Germany for £51,866,561 The principal items of the 
Russian export trade are grain and grain products, which amounted altogether in 1911 to 
over 13 milion tons, the average for the quinquenmal period of 1906-10 having been nearly 
10 million tons. The following are the chief exports taken by the United Kingdom 
m 191t, with theur respective values cereals for £11,169,934, timber for {6,689,312, eggs 
for £3 242,530, butter for £2,945,185, sugar for £2,843 068, flax for £1,979,788 and game 
and other food products for {1,068,571 total values of all these exports to all countries 
im rir were food stuffs £104 fo8it49, timber goods £14,982,963, eggs £8,544,656, butter 
£7,498,412, sugar £5,106,772, flax £( 757.77 » poultry anc fame £1,532 063 
hahnbers of Commerce were int into Russia for the first time in the years 
1910-11-12, begmmmng with the establishment of the Russo British Chamber at St Peters. 
Chambers of burg, and these new Russian institutions already embrace the chief Latin and 
commerce. Slavonic countnes . 
Another Russian movement of British ongin im these years was the emulation of General 
Baden Powell's system of Boy Semuts, but oving to she p pectin of oe Scotties 
the Scouts in Russia have , play soldiers, or playing at 
Bey Senate, ete are onganieed and dndied accordingly 
One of the fast measures passed by the third Duma was for 2 comprehensive system of 
Labour Insurance, which was introduced into the Lower House in June 1908 It applies 
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to over 3,000,000 workmen employed in works, factories, mines, river transport, railways and 
tramways. Insurance in case of accident is provided for on the Austrian system by terri- 
A torial mutual societies with capital supplied exclusively by employers, and man- 
sbour aged by them under Government control. A second bill was paseed for insurance 
in cases of temporary sickness to be undertaken by societies similar to the 
German Krankenbassen, the necessary funds in this instance being supplied in the proportions 
of 2 by the workmen and } by the employers. Sick pay is to be granted for periods not 
excceding 26 weeks in one year. Considerable opposition was offered to the part of the 
scheme which provides for medical aid at the expense of employers, but finally, after much 
discussion in both houses, the bill was made law. 


The third Duma, which was the first really working Duma, completed its 5 years 
term in 1912, and an Imperial ukaz summoned the fourth Duma, elections being held in 
thelate autumn, In these there is no doubt that the Government exercised 
The fourth considerable pressure through M. Sabler, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Duma. on the clerical vote, and through the Zemskie Nachalniki and other local 
authorities on the peasant vote, also in the matter of distribution of electoral 
boroughs, arbitrary removal of undesirable voters, and so forth. The result was, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory for the Government after all its efforts, for its campaign having been 
apparently directed against the Octobrists, the Opposition came in stronger than ever, 
and the Octobrists, although they lost Goochkov and other good men, practically lost 
only 10 seats. It scemed likely to be very difficult to arrange for a working majority in 
the fourth Duma. The returns in November 1912 showed its constitution to be as 
follows: United Right, 229, various parties of the Left, 109; Ministerial Centre, 80; 
“ Alicns " or Autonomists, 17; miscellaneous, 15. Of the whole 440 members of the 
Duma only 7 or 8 were members of the first Duma (1906), and of the new party of the 
Right 45 were priests of the Orthodox clergy, 2 being bishops, the outlook being un- 
promising for any but reactionary legislation. 
In forcign affairs Russian diplomacy has played an active and pacific part, without 
however, exhibiting enough energetic initiative and success to win popularity at home. 
- The former Minister for Foreign Affairs, Izvolsky, who in 19:0 was trans- 
Fema ferred to Paris as Russian Ambassador, was severely criticized in the Rus- 
sian press for not preventing the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
his successor M. Sazonov (who in 1912 paid important visits to Paris, London, and Ber- 
lin) has been criticized at home with equal, if not greater severity, for nearly everything 
he has done or not done. It was laid to his charge that he neglected to avail himself of 
the opportunity of the Turco-Italian war to insist upon the Turkish troops withdrawing 
from the Persian district of Urmia. After the Potsdam interview in 1912 between the 
German Emperor and the Tsar, accompanied by their respective Ministers, M. Sazonov 
was sharply criticized for the resultant agreement, whereby Germany received several 
substantial advantages in return for merely promising not to interfere in Russia's 
political relations with Persia. Germany, in fact, was given the possibility of accelerat- 
ing the construction of the Bagdad Railway, and Russia undertook to solicit a con- 
cession from Persia for a railway froni Khamikan, the last station of the German line 
on the Turco-Persian frontier, to Teheran, thus facilitating the competition of German 
goods with those of Russia in the markets of northern Persia, Although Russia con- 
tinued to proclaim the principle of non-interference in Persian affairs, a Russian Con- 
sular officer was insulted by Persian gendarmes, and an ujtimatum had to be sent to Te- 
heran and more Russian troops entered the country, English and Russian co-operation 
at Teheran was severely tried by the reign of Persian enarchy, but good relations were 
maintained between the governments. Russia again had trouble with China as to 
revision of the treaty of 1881, and towards the end of 1912 concerning the independence 
of northern Mongolia. After much hesitation and refusing to accede to Mongolian 
solicitations for protection against China, Russia concluded a convention with the new 
Mongolian Government at Urga, recognising the autonomy of that region without 
impugning the sovereignty of the Chinese over their former province. This gave rise 
to much ill feeling against Russia in China. The explanation was that Russia was 
obliged to establish direct relations with northern Mongolia in order to secure the treaty 
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rights for her merchants which China had not yet agreed to renew. In rorr all out- 
standing accounts were finally settled with Japan, and Russia received back her hospital 
ship which bad been captured during the war. In the Moroccan crisis of 1911, between 
Germany and France, the attitude of England in support of France was undoubtedly 
assisted by Russia making it plainly understood that the Franco-Russian alliance was 
still in full force, and especially by the order to refund to Russian banks out of the 
Russian Exchequer deposit in Germany all sums of money demanded of them from that 
country, Meanwhile difficulties have arisen between Russia and the United States. 
In December rott President Taft declared his intention to abrogate the treaty with 
Russia of 1832, and the announcement gave great umbrage in Russia, where it was at 
once understood as a retaliation for Russia’s refusal 10 abolish her restrictions against 
foreign Jews and American Jews in particular. For some time the situation appeared to 
threaten a tariff war between the two nations. 

In the beginning of 1912 Anglo-Russian sympathies were very considerably strength- 
ened by the visit of a British delegation to Russia, composed of representatives of both 
Houses of Parliament, the Army, Navy, Press and Commerce. They were received 
by the Emperor and overwhelmed with traditional Russian hospitality at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. A British squadron of 3 ships under the command of Admiral 
Warrender visited Revel for 3 days at the beginning of October 1912. 

In Scptember ro12 the centennial jubilee of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow was 
celebrated with much military and religious ceremony in all the chief cities and towns 
of the Russian Empire, especially on the field of Borodino, where the Tsar reviewed a 
large number of troops, A distinguished French deputation also attended at Borodino 
and placed wreaths at the foot of both monuments erected to the Russian and French 
soldiers respectively who fell here in 1812, Special patriotic performances were given 
at most Russian theatres, representing Kutuzov’s pursuit of the defeated French army, 

In October 1912 great distress was caused in the Russian Royal family by the scrious 
illness of the Tsar Nicholas’s only son, the Grand-duke Alexis (b. 1904). All sorts of 
te wild rumours were current, that he had been the victim of a bomb outrage, 
Tesrevic, that he had been mutilated by his nurse, and so forth. AH that was def- 

initely known was that he was very ill, and in a critical state, but his condi- 
tion improved early in November, It was officially stated on November 3rd that the 
child had injured himself in jumping into a boat, and that an internal effusion of blood 
had been set up, causing great anaemia “ which will require a long period of recupera- 
tion and may possibly for a long time render difficult the free use of the legs.” The 
question of the succession to the throne came under discussion in connection with this 
unhappy event, and on December r1th it was reported that the Grand-duke Dmitri (b, 
1891), son of the Tsar’s uncle, the Grand-duke Paul, would be made heir-designate, 

Obituary. —Besides M. Stolypin, whose death is referred to above, Russian public life 
has lost an important figure in the editor of the Novoya Vremya, ALEXIS SERGEIEVICH SUVORIN 
(b. 1834), who died at St. Petersburg on August 24.1912. The son of a serf, who had fought 
at Borodino and risen from the ranks to be a captain, he was educated at the military school 
at Voronezh and obtained a commission in 1853, but, owing to Jack of means, decided to 
become a schoolmaster at Korshovo. In 1858 he translated Beranger's "Captive," and 
brought out some sketches of country life. In 1860 he got a tutorship at Voronezh and 
continued to write for the press. In 1863 he removed to St. Petersburg, where for 12 years 
he was chief sub-editor of the St. Petersburg Veedomosti. His articles, republished in 1866, 
caused him to be sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, and the whole edition of his book 
was publicly bunt. In February 1876 he began the publication of the daily Novoya Vremya, 
making a special feature of the war news from Turkey and becoming his own correspondent 
in the Balkans. His paper soon became the leading one in Rus and managed to steer 
clear of all troubles with the government, suj the Constitutional régime and, in 
foreign policy, the French alliance, For over years he contributed personally “Little 
Letters” on the chief topics of the day. He did much to help the circulation of cheap 
classics, and he founded a dramatic society and owned a theatre. e 

‘Another important figure passed away in Monsgr. ANToNIUs (Alexander Vassilevitch 
Vadkowski), Metropolitan of St. Pe (b. 1846; d. November 15, mt) At the age of 
20 he entered the Ecclesiastical Academy of Kazan and in ag became Professor of Pastoral 
‘Theology and Homiletics. He also wrote much on scien! subjects and in 1879 became 
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editor of the Orthodox Discourser. After the death of his wife and children he became a 
monk, and in 1883 was made Archimandrite. In 1884 he became Inspector of the Kazan 
Academy, and in 1886 Professor in the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg, and in 
1893 Archbishop of Finland and member of the Most Holy Governing Synod, of which he was 
President at the time of his death. He published several collections of his writings and 
speeches. He was succeeded as Metropolitan of St. Petersburg and President of the Holy 
Synod by Monsignor Vladimir, Met litan of Moscow. 

On February 7, 1912 the veteran Russian Field Marshal, and coadjutor of the Emperor 
Alexander II in his liberal reforms, Count D. A. Miurm, died in the Crimea at the great 
age ‘of 96. He was for 20 years Minister of War, and one of the most distinguished statesmen 
of the reign of the Tsar Emancipator. As Chief of the Military Staff of the Caucasus during 
the Russian conquest of that country, Milutin was the author of the plan which led to the 
capture of the elusive Shamy! in his mountain fastness at Gunib. He it was who radically 
Felormed che Russa anny, sailitary eduestion and’ justice ia the eeventes Of the last cet 
tury. He was always a warm advocate of representative government for Russia. His 
complete retirement took place in 1881. 

DMIRAL DuBASOV, a well-known Russian naval officer, who was chosen by the Tsar to 
suppress the insurrection at Moscow in 1905, died in June 1912, aged 67. He first distin- 
uished himself and at once became popular as the hero of the only naval exploit of which the 
russians were able to boast in the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1877-78, when as 2 youn, 
lieutenant in company with Lieutenant Shestakov he succeeded in sinking the Turki: 
ironclad "Seifi” by means of a mine. He was sent to occupy Port Arthur and Dalny, and 
also to Paris as Russian delegate to the International Commission of Enquiry into the Dogger 
Bank incident. In 1905 the Emperor appointed him to put a stop to agrarian outrage and 
armed revolt in the provinces of Chernigov, Kursk and Poltava. _ As Governor General of 
Moscow he showed. great courage against the revolutionists. His life was twice attempted, 
but he only received an injury to his left foot, which, however, soon caused him to retire. 

On December 13, 1911 the death took place of Professor Bexetov, an eminent Russian 
professor of chemistry who enjoyed a European reputation. 

Professor SerGE MURoMTSEFF, President of the first State Duma, and a party to the 
famous Vihorg Manifesto, died at Moscow on October 17, 1910; YurY NICHOLAIVICH 
Mitutin, the founder of the well-known political party of Octobrists, died on Jan. 21, 1912; 
and Mrs, ANNA Frrosorniova, the Russian champion ‘of women’s rights and promoter of 
higher female education, died on March 30, 1912. 

The deaths may also be recorded of Nicovas Durrrievica, Count OsTEN-SACKEN 
(b. He d. May 22, 1912), Russian minister successively at Darmstadt, Munich, and finally 
at Berhn from 1895 until his death; and of Gzornck RomaNnowsxt, fifth Duke of Leucaten= 
BERG (b. 1852; d. May 5, 1912), formerly a Russian officer, who was a descendant of Eugéne 
de Beavharnais (see #. B. iii, §88c), and son of a Russian Grand-duchess, 

(Ggorcr E. Donson.) 














SIAM? 

The treaty of 1907 with France reduced the area of Siam from 240,000 to 215,000 
sq m. approaimately. In 1909 a treaty was concluded with Great Britain, ceding the 
Malay Protectorates of Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah and Perlis to that country. This 
reduced the approximate area of the Kingdom to 198,900 sq. m. At the same time 
Great Britain agreed to a modification of the extra-territorial rights of British subjects, 
and Siam obtained from the Federated Malay States Government on favourable terms 
a loan for the construction of the Peninsular Railway. The new frontier in the Malay 
Peninsula was in due course delimitated by a joint commission. The total popula- 
tion in 1910 numbered 7,561,977. The capital, Bangkok, has a population of 628,675. 

Siaci le purely an agnicultural country, rice accounting for some 84 per cent of the total 
value of the exports. Up to 1910 there was evidence of a fairly steady growth in the culti- 
vated area. This connoted a growing revenue anda Prosperous trade. But 2 poor crop for 
three years—due to unfavourable climatic conditions and the want of any system of irrigation 
—has temporarily given a serious check to the growth of trade and caused a certain amount 
of distress. The rice export was 1,051,836 tons in 1910-11, and 627,468 tons in 1911-12. 

‘The imports for 1910-11 were valued at 68,205,328 ticals (13 ticalsapproximately = £1), 
and the exports at 108,909,811 ticals. 

‘The bulk of the trade is carried out with the two great transhipment ports of Singapore 
and Hongkong, without any Indication of where the goods come from or go to. The cati- 
mated revenue for 1911-12 was ticals 62,320,000, as compared with ticals 60,523,520 for 
the previous year. The main sources of ‘revenue are:—Opium (10} millions), Land and 
Fishery Taxes (8} millions), Capitation Taxes (7.3 millions), Spirits (6.2 millions), Customs 
6 millions), Railway Tr (4.2 millions), Lottery Farm (3.6 millions), Gambling Farms 

4 See B. B. xxv, 2 ef seg. 
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{3-5 millions), and Forests, Octroi, Slaughter Licence Fees, Mines, Miscellaneous Fees, and 
Licences (all over one million). 

The expenditure chargeable to revenue for 1911-12 amounted to ticals 62,235,539, aa 
compared with ticals 60,522,962 for t910-11._ In 1911-12 the expenditure chargeable to 
Joan account (railway construction and Bangkok Water Works) amounted to ticals 9,820,838 
while in the eame year the expenditure chargeable to treasury reserve was ticals 1,854,231. 
The Ministry of War (with army) for 1911-12 was estimated to cost ticals 11,365,460 and 
the navy ticals 4,000,000. The King’s civil list amounts to ticals 7,000,000 and that of the 
rece Mother to ticals 300,000. The foreign debt amounts to {4,000,000 bearing interest 
a r cent, 

He tength of state railways open to traffic is 607 miles. The southern line down the 
Peninsula to connect with the line to Singapore is under construction, and it has been decided 
to resume the construction of the nore, line to Chiengmai. In 1912 a Ministry of 
Communications was formed, but the development of roads and waterways must depend on 
a return of prosperity and a growing revenue, 

After the longest and most illustrious reign in the history of the country, King 
Chulalongkorn died on October 23, 1910, and was succeeded by his son, the Crown. 
Prince, under the style and title of Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Vajiravudh, Phra 
Mongkut Klao, King of Siam. The coronation in December 1911 brought together 
the largest gathering of European royalties ever seen in Asia. The new King is not less 
an absolute monarch than his predecessor. But the note of the new reign may be found 
in the royal decree making the very considerable personal property of the King subject. 
to the same taxation as that to which the property of a subject is liable, and in the 
effort made to stimulate patriotism and a national consciousness by the “ Wild Tiger ” 
and “ Boy Scout ” movements. Siam, however, has not been able to escape the general 
unrest, and, largely as a reflex from the successful revolution in China, an anti-dynastic 
conspiracy was hatched early in 1912. This, however, was promptly checkmated and 
punished, but without undue severity, Local self-government, dealing chiefly with 
sanitation and education, is being attempted in districts in the interior provinces. 
Conscription is now enforced throughout the country, both for army and police, and the 
army organisation is thorough and successful. 

A national system of education is in process of organisation and it has been decided 
to establish a university, At present there is in Bangkok one school in which the final 
examination reaches the standard of the matriculation examinations at London Univer- 
sity. A beginning is being made to make elementary education compulsory for boys, 
The education of girls is not yet general. 

In the administration of justice, under the treaties with Great Britain and France, 
European lawyers play an important part as advisers and judges, and the system is 
found to work satisfactorily. 

See W. A. Graham, Stam: A Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information 
(London, 1912); Rev. Daniel McGilvary, D.D., A Half Century Among the Siamese and the 
Lao (New York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 1912); Rev. J. H. Freeman, An Oriental Land of the 
Free (New York, 1910). (W. H. Munpie. 
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Tn rgro the population of Spain was 19,588,688, an increase of 970,602 since the census 
of 1900. The populations of the chief towns were as follows: Madrid 571,539; Barcelo- 
na 560,000; Valencia 233,348; Seville 155,366; Malaga 133,045; Murcia 124,985; Sara- 
gossa 105,788. The census showed that 63.7 per cent of the population were illiterate, 
—a high figure, yet a marked improvement on 1900. Inrgr1 the total State expenditure* 
on education and art was £2,340,000 (58,524,586 p.), of which {1,266,000 (31,664,745 p.} 
were spent on public and primary education. 

Agriculture-—The crop-returns for 1911 were in most, cases the best for the five years 
1907-11, wheat yielding 4,000,000 tons, as compared with 3,740,000 tons in 1910. The 
barley, oats and maize crops were also excellent, while the increase in olive oil and olives 
amounted to 200 per cent for the year—in the latter case, however, the 1910 harvest had 

a . B. seq. 

a neta phe throughout at the aj imate rate of {1-25 pesetas, but a 
considerable deduction has to be made owing to depreciation. 
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been very poor. The vintage was the best since 1908, and an increase in the acreage under 
vineyards took place for the frst time for many years Parasitic growths attacked theorange, 
almond and spice crops, but the orange trade escaped serious injury, with other branches of 
the fruit export trade it waa adversely affected by the British coal strike in 1912 
Commerce —Spanish bankang, electrical and railway enterprises have continued to attract 
foreign «apital, the most important new venture bei! the Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Powcr Company, a Canadian company with a capital of é 000,000 The great develop- 
ment s heme, intended to devote a loan of £60 000,000 to harbour improvements, railways, 
ingation, affortstation and similar public works, never came to fruition, but progress 
was made with the building of new roads, especially motor highways, and the first of 
the new light railways—a hne 18 m long in Palencia—was opened in 1912 
On January 1, 1912, the new tanff came into operation = It snvolves reductions in the 
duties on most cotton and some woollen and silk goods, on sewing machines, tools, iron and 
sicel wire ropes, iron and stecl plates, paper and cardboard There are increases in the duties 
‘on hump and hincn yarns, washed wool and untanned fides and slans 
‘The miming industry was impeded not only by the industrial agitation but by the new 
mining law (Dec 29, 1910) This law makes’ the head rent payable ina lump eum 
instead of quarterly, the ownership lapsing in default of such payment when due As the 
mune owners were not given adequate notice, many mines lapsed, t¢ were confiscated The 
‘export trades, shipping, railway and gas industnes all felt the effects of the British coal strike 
im the early months of 1912, winle the great floods at the same time caused much loss of life 
and property in southern and south-castern Spat especially an the Guadalquivir valley 
Near Seville 1§ villages with an aggregate population of 34 000 were totally submerged, and 
the destruction of crops and five-stock was widespread Nevertheless the two years [911 
and 1912 have been a period of moderate prosperity and expanding trade ‘The eaports for 
the first three months of 1912 showed an increase over those of 1911, msing from {9,468,000 
to {10 585,000 while the imports only decreased from {10,296,000 to £10 279 000 
‘nance —The Octroi was abolished on June 2, 1911, and a tax on house rents substituted 
for it The Canateyas government also endeavoured to lighten the burdens of the poorer 
classes by reducing the sugar duties to about 258 cwt and increasing the death duties 
These changes were accompanied by numerous much-needed increases in official salaries, and 
by additional grants for educational purposes 
The national debt on January 1, 1 1, amounted to {391,491,000 (91,787,281,388 pesetas) 
In the following December, Sefior Canaleyas persuaded the hing to re-enact for 1912 the 
budget of 1911, the Spanish Constitution permitted the budget for one year to be once thus 
re enacted The estimates showed an expenditure of £45,240 000 (1 131,000 000 p) and 
a revenue of £45,280 000 (1,132,000,000 p ), but the war expenditure destroyed this apparent 
equilibrium he budget for 1913, introduced sn May 1912, showed a heavy deficit on this 
account Sefior Navarro Reverter, the Finance Minuster, seeing that a foreign loan was im- 
possible and an internal one would be unpopular, arranged to raise the current credit of the 
‘reasury with the Bank of Spain from 75 to 100 millon pesetas £3:400,000 to £4 000 000) 
At the same time the Treasury was empowered to borrow 100 million pesetas from the bank 
at 1 per cent, and to reduce the interest on the existing debt of the same amount (owing on 
account of the American War) from 2 per cent to I per cent also In return the bank was 
apparently authorized to issue notes up to the value of 200 mullion pesetas without cov ern 
the extra issue with 50 per cent of gold in reserve, as previously required for all notes 1ssu 
an excess of a total of 1,500 million pesetas +The amount of notes in circulation on May 4, 
1912, was 1,806 million pesetas 
Defence —The first ship of the new Spanish navy, a gunboat of 800 tons, was launched at 
Cartagena on January 26, 1911, and on February 8, 1912, the battleship ‘ Espatia * was 
launched at Ferrol This ts a vessel of the Dreadnought type, displacing 1$,450 tons, and 
with a contract speed of 195 knots On April 24, rgtr, the king maugurated the first 
powerful station for wireless telegraphy, at the military camp of Carabanchel, near Madrd. 


The Industrial Agiteton —An epidemic of stnkes, often accompamied by noting 
and the destruction of property, swept over the industnal districts of Spam between 
October rgro and July rorr In August 1911 st culmanated 1m an economic and political 
crisis of the gravest character Members of the French General Confederation of 
Labour had been invited to address a series of meetings in Madndand Barcelona They 
were expelled, by order of the government, owing to the flammatory nature of their 
speeches Disturbances followed in Catalonia, but the repressive measures taken by 
General Weyler, the Captain General, restored the semblance of order for a few days 
‘The transport workers in Bilbao then struck work, to be followed by the mmmers and 
factory hands, and the employers declared a lock-out Work ceased throughout the 
district, and the crisis developed rapidly. Kang Alfonso, who had been visiting England 
wath the Queen (Aug 14th-26th), returned hurnedly to Madrid on August oth. The 
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stnke spread to Santander and Asturias, and the General Labour Union decided on a 
general strike In many parts of the country the labour disturbances assumed a 
revolutionary character, rioting and bloodshed were of daily occurrence, and Barcelona, 
Heulva, Saragossa, Malaga and Valenca appeared to be on the eve of msurrection, the 
disorder being worst in the last-named province In the north, General Aguilas, the 
Captain General of Burgos, tooh command at Bilbao, with all the troops at his command 
The city was placed under martial law, and the strikers dispersed by cavalry charges and 
the threat of artillery At Valencia, however, the noters succecded in gaining the upper 
band (Sept 18th) and at Cullere and Alara the Commune was proclaimed ‘The 
exceptionally brutal murder of a magistrate (Senor Lopez Rueda) at Cullera, and of his 
secretary and the clerk of the court, brought about some revulsion of public fechng and 
strengthened the hands of the government 

On September 19th martial law was declared throughout Spain the Constitutional 
Guarantees not being restored until October 22nd On the night of the 19th, 300 arrests 
were made, within a few days the prisons were full and the barracks converted into 
gaols The publication of two Republican newspapers was suspended, the others de- 
cided to cease until the Constitutional Guarantees were restored These measures 
succeeded The funds of the strikers were almost exhausted, the revolutionary organ- 
sation was paralysed by the loss of its leaders, and the strikers reluctantly returned 
to work Mor outbreaks occurred sporadically after the collapse of the great strike, 
and in June 1912 much anxiety was caused by the widespread symptoms of unrest At 
Oviedo the Civil Guard intervened m a strike of miners, shots were exc hanged, and the 
whole mining population ceased work asaprotest In the district of Almena a general 
stnke was threatened and great dissatisfaction was shown throughout Spain by the rail- 
waymen, who demanded higher wages and shorter hours This culminated on October 
4th, when the railwaymen decided in favour of a general strike by 65,409 votes to 1418 
‘The companies refused to accede to their demands, and the government issued a mobili 
sation order, recalling to the ranks many reservists who were on strike This, together 
with the organisation of a provisional service of trayns and the promise of a bill to better 
‘the conditions of railway employes led to the collapse of the movement 

Politics and Legislation —Scnor Canaleyas, who had become Pnme Minster on 
February 10, r910, remained in office unt:] he was assassinated on November 12, 1912 
His policy armed it has been said at “Europeanising” Spain While mamtaiming order 
under many difficulties, he worked for the betterment of the agricultural] and industrial 
classes Dumng his tenure of office, the government reduced the power of the church 
in secular affairs, solved numerous financial problems, carried on military operations in 
Morocco and also conducted a most intricate senes of negotiations with France 

The anniversary of the execution of Francisco Ferrer (Oct 13, 1910) was the 
occasion of many Republican demonstrations, but it was not until March 27, rots, that 

the debate on the Ferrer tnal opened Meanwhile there had been a 
The split in the Republican party and the government had gained in strength 
question. The Republican leader in Barcelona, Sefior Lerroux, had been accused of 
complicity in certain mumespal scandals He was formally espelled from 

the party by its chief, Sefior Azcarate, who then joined forces wath Sefior Pablo Iglesias, 
the Socialist leader, forming a new group tn the Cortes—the Republican Socialists This 
was in December 1910 On January 1, 1911, Sefior Canalejas resigned, desiring a free 
hand, which his return to power would give him He received the royal confidence, 
and reorganised the Mimstry, the new Mimsters besng Sefiores Alonso Castnilo (Interior), 
Amos Salvador (Educatton) and Gasset (Public Wete)—the last named # leader of the 
Moret group who had served in five previous cabinets Before the Cortes opened on 
March 6th, the Republicans had been further weakened by the exclusion of the Catalin 
ists, and now consisted of three mutually hostile factions—Catalmsts, Radical Repub- 
licans and Republican Socialists 

The Ferrer debate lasted until midnight of Apni 8th-gth, ending in the rejection o: 
the Republican motion which asked the government to modify the Code of Mihtary 
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Justice and to repeal the Law of Jurisdictions. Sefior Canalejas maintained that the 
Liberal government could not be held responsible for the acts of its predecessors; but a 
cabinet crisis arose on April rst, owing to the strong feeling in Army circles that Sefior 
Canalejas had not sufficiently defended the action of the Military Judges who condemned. 
Ferrer. The king was summoned to Madrid, and the cabinet was again reconstituted. 
Only three ministers retained their portofolios, viz: the Prime Minister, Sefior Garcia 
Prieto (Foreign Minister) and Seftor Gasset (Public Works). Seftor Ruiz Villarino was 
transferred from the department of Justice to the Interior. 
On October 9, 1910, two important new bills were introduced in the Senate. The 
first imposed compulsory military service on clerical as well as lay citizens; the second 
substituted an asseveration on the honour of a witness for the legal oath 
The on the crucifix, This was the government’s reply to the great Roman 
quention, Catholic demonstration which had taken place a week earlier. The Cadenas 
Bill, which forbade any further religious orders to settle in Spain until the 
Associations Bill became law, was carried December 23rd. There were at this time 
3,007 nunnerics and 794 monasteries in Spain, with 41,500 nuns and 12,800 monks; and 
a large number of members of religious Orders had also entered the country from Portu- 
gal. On the 2nd of March the king approved a draft of the new Associations Bill, 
but on the same day Cardinal Merry del Val, the Papal Secretary of State, informed 
the government that the Vatican would not be prepared to resume negotiations unless. 
all measures dealing with the religious question were first submitted for its approval. 
‘To this Seftor Canalejas would not agree; the Associations Bill was introduced at the end 
of May, and compulsory military service for all classes was legalised on June 2gth. Ow- 
ing, however, {o the urgency of the industrial and Moroccan questions, Sefior Canalejas 
was forced to defer the fulfilment of his anticlerical programme. 
On November 12, torr, the Municipal elections were held throughout Spain. They 
proved a triurgph for the Monarchist Parties, which had a majority in most of the large 
towns, recovering Madrid and Valencia and winning five seats at Barcelona. 
he Cullera}ven Saragossa returned a Monarchist majority for the first time for twenty 
years. ‘This was duc partly to the disunion among the Republicans, but 
still more to the success of the government in dealing with the great strike, and to the 
reaction produced by the Cullera murders. On January 11, 1912, the Supreme Council 
of War and Marine passed sentence of death upon 7 out of 22 persons arrested at Cullera. 
It was alleged by the Republicans that torture had been used to secure a confession, 
but this charge was not substantiated when a medical commission examined the prison- 
ers. Six of thesc were reprieved, but the seventh, Jover, had been found guilty of 
murder on three counts, and the government opposed the reprieve. As the king 
insisted upon it, Sefor Canalejas tendered his resignation, declaring the government 
decision irrevocable. An attempt was made to form a new Cabinet, Sefiores Montero 
Rivs, Moret and Maura being summoncd successively to the palace; but on the follow- 
ing day (Jan. 15, 1012) Sefior Canalejas returned to power, the royal clemency hav- 
ing been exercised in the interval. This crisis strengthened both the Monarchy and the 
Ministry; and on May 5, ro12, the Chamber, after an animated debate, reaffirmed its 
confidence in Sefior Canalcjas by 180 to 73. 
On November 12, 1912, the Prime Minister was shot in the Puerta del Sol, Madrid, 
as he was walking to the Ministry of the Interior to preside over a Cabinet meeting. 
‘The assassin, by name Manuel Pardinas Sarrato, was a pative of El Grado 
Geeeegizetonin Huesca, thirty-two years of age. Parliament immediately adjourned, 
Caseijes. and Seiior Garcia Prieto was appointed acting Premier. He was succeeded 
two days later by Count Romanones, who formed a new Liberal Ministry. 
Seftor Canalejas was fifty-eight years of age, and had been a member of the Cortes 
for twenty-cight years. He had been very successful at the Bar, had served in the war 
against the United States, in Cuba, and had held the portfolios of Public Works, 
Finance and Justice, and been President of the Chamber. He was probably the ablest 
Spanish statesmaref the period which ended with the fall of Sagasta. 
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Between January s and 16, 19tr, King Alfonso vistted Melille, where he unveded a 
monument to the Spanish soldiers who had fallen m the Raff In June, the occupation 
‘6 of Alcazar and Laraiche brought about a cntical situation, strong protests 
Momas# — being made by the French and Moonsh governments Public feeling ran 

dangerously high, despite the efforts of the Mimstertal Press But the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sefior Garcia Preto, handled the situation with firmness 
and tact, and on December 6th, formal negotiations with France were begun, M_ Geoff- 
ray, the [reach Ambassador, representing his country, while Sir Maunce de Bunsen, 
the British Ambassador, was present at the request of both parties The negotiations 
terminated successfully in November 1912 (see Morocco) in Januaty of that year, 
the total number of Spamsh troops in Morocco had been neatly 35,000 The cost of 
the war evoked many protests from the Republican party, who denounced the official 
© policy of adventure.” But even they were not unanimous, as Sefor Lerroux sup- 
ported the government on this one question All the Monarchist parties were in. 
favour of an active Moroccan policy, and the war was not unpopular in the country, 


Obttuary —In addition to that of Sefior Canalejas, the following deaths may be noted 
Maria Teresa ISABELLA, Infanta of Spatn (b 1882), died at Madrid on September 23, 1912, 
she was the second daughter of Alphonso XH and Queen Mana Cristina, and was married on 
January 12, 1906,toPnnce Ferdinandof Bavana ~MaRckt INO MENSNDEZ ¥ PuLavo (b 1856) 
the scholar and critic (sce & B avin, 128d), died at Santander on May 20, 1912, he cun- 
tinued his critical and linguistic researches almost up to the day of hss death and bequeathed 
his library of 40,000 volumes to Santander the town of his birth José Lorez-Domincucz 
b 1825); the statesman and general, died on October 18, 1911, he was war minister in the 
sada Herrera Cabinet of 1883 (see E. B xxv, 560) and on the death of his uncle, Marshal 
Scrrano, succecded him as leader of the “Dynastic Left” party, later he yosned a coalition 
which took the name of the Nationalist party, and in 5 was Prime Minster at the head 
ofananti-lerical cabinet (sce E B. xxv, §67b) AURELIANO DE BBRUi TH (b 1845), the parnter 
and art critic, cicd at Madnd on January 5, 1912 He wasa well known land«ape painter 
(see E B xxv 978b), wrote the standard work on Velazquez, and was the ke iding authority 
on Spanish art. (K G Jayne) 
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Population —The census of 1910 showed an increase of 75% since 1900 The 
population on Januaty 1, 1912 was 5 561,799 (2,718,638 makes and 2,843,161 females), 
distributed as follows Norrland (Northern Division), 953,582, Svealand (Central 
Daviston), 1,170,795, Stockholm district (Ldn), 234,973, Stockholm City, 346,599, 
Gotalancl (Southern Division), 2,855,850 There hes been a marked mcrcase in the 
population of the Northern Drvision since 1910, a result of the development of the 
muneral (iron ore) resources in the northernmost districts, and also of new railway and 
waterworks construction In Stockholm, the growth of population 1s still rapid but not 
as rapid as that before 1900 This 1s duc to the exodus to new suburban residenttal 
districts, among which are Lidingon, Djursholm, Saltsyobaden, Sundbyberg, etc. These 
outlying districts are not yet incorporated, and the growth of Stockholm must not, 
therefore be gauged by the statistics of the city alone but also by those of Stockholm 
district, the inhabitants of which increased from 172,850 1m 1900 to 234,973 

The excess of births over deaths in roro was 10 462 per thousand = The birth rate 
for the same year was 24 466 per thousand The chief towns with a population exceed- 
ing 20,000 inhabitants are: Stockholm (346,599), Gothenburg (170,606), Malmo 
(89,719), Norrkoping (46,629), Gefle (35,719), Helsingborg (33,225), Orebro (31,066), 
Eskistuna (28,485), Karlskrona (27,496), Jonkoping (27,226), Upsala (26,586), Linkop- 
ing (23,021), Borlis (21,997), Lund (20,340). 

Emigration dunng 1910 showed an increase—probably a result of the national strike 
in 1909 The figures published for 1906-10 are- (1906) 24,704, (1907) 22,978, (1908) 
12,499, (1909) 21,992, (1910) 27,816. The United States received the largest contingent, 
but Denmark, Norway and Canada also received considerable numbers. Swedes resi- 
dent abroad number between 2,120,000 and 2,245,000, of whom no less than 1,500,000 

1See E B xxvi, 188 et seg. 
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are in America, and 370,000 in Finland. Immigrants to Sweden in toro numbered 
8,142, chiefly labourers for agniulture and the mimmng and manufacturing industries, 


Agriculture —Of the total land area 4% is meadow land, 50 85% forest land 369% 
unproductive land, and 8 75% cultivat ind. The cultrvated land comprises 1635.54 
hektar (about 8.992.996 acres). ‘The rather large percentage of unproductive land includes 
mountains, marshes and bogs, but the Jast-named are beg reclaimed as a result of the 
work carrizd on by the Swedish Moss Culture Society, of Jonkoping (founded 1886) About 
476% of the cultivated land 1s under cereals, ly oats and rye, 34% fodder, 5 7% root 
crops (about three-quarters potatoes and one-quarter sugar beet}, 1 3% garden and other 

roduce, and 11 4% fallow Acconsiderable quantity of fresh fruit 1s smported into Sweden, 
But lately a revival of fruit growing has taken place, and experiments in fruit export have 
even been made A society for the promotion of fruit growing (Svenska Pomologrska 
Lorcningen, Atvidaberg) has established a Swedish fruit brand, on the same basis as the 
Swedish ‘Runc" butter brand To facitate the gathenng and exportation of cranberries, 
the bulk of which go to Germany, the interests are being concentrated 

On an average there are 104 horses per thousand inhabitants and 495 cattle. The 
aver ige of shecp and pigs 1s 230 and 155 per thousand tnhabitants respectively The milk 
production 15 about 2,852 million kilogrammes per annum, equal to, 1,891 kilogrammes per 
cow or §49 kulogrammes per head of population The dairy industry 1s rapidly developing 
and the export of butter, and recently casein, 1s steadily growing Sweden is again taking a 
high place in the manufacture of dairy machinery, as several practical milking machines, 
which have won praise all over the world, have been placed on the market Pig breeding 
was taken up during 1910-11 ona larger scale than hitherto, and the bacon export 1s becom- 
Ang important 

A awe ‘wis enacted 1n 1909 for the protection of natural monuments and the creation of 
nattonal parks Extcnsive areas, mostly tn the northern provinces of Sweden (e g the 
neighbourhoods of the great fall Stora Syofallet, the Sarjek Mountains, and the tounst. 
station Abisko), have been proclaimed national parks under the supervision of the Royal 
Academy of Science Hunting, fishing, building, ete , are generally prohibited there 

Indusinies and Mensfactures —In a country where forests cover half the area it 18 only 
nitural tht the sawmill industry should be the most rmportant Sawn and planed timber 
still heads the export hist although the output 1s slowly decreasing, giving way to the more 
lucratave wood pulp industry The erection of new pulp mills, both for mechanical and 
chemical (sulphrte and sulphite) pulp, continues and the output 1s now considerable Until 
recent years the powce of the waterfalls which abound in Sweden was not harnessed except 
for witer whecls and smilt factories The power obtamabie from the waterfalls amounts 
to Ixtween thice and four mullion horse power, but only 100,000 horse power is at present 
uulicd — Howcver the falls are being devcloped and by means of water turbines and elece 
tric power stations and a network of cluctric cables cheap power is supplied for many 1n- 
dustrial undertakings A remarkable instance of the utilization of water power 1s to be 
found at Trollhattan, shere the famous falls dnve many ncw and important works 

The total output of manufactures from 11,435 factories anid mills, not including mines 
and iron works, for 1910 aggregated {88 087,000 

‘Minmg —The following figures relate to 1911 The total production of tron ore from 
278 mints amounted to 6,150 718 metric tons, the largest output on record The figures 
for 1910 wore § $49 987 tons, which were again an increase of 42 90% on the figures for 
190g Lhe average valuc of the iron ore shows an appreciation of 62°, The total number 
cmployed in the tron orc industry was To 461 Of other ores—chiefly zinc, but also silver, 
copper and kad—5 884 metric tons were obtained from 30 mines The production of zinc 
at the new eicctr. smclting works at Trollhattan is of special interest, and 2,123,641 kilo- 
grammes valucd at 1,106 958 hronor, were produced by this novel process 

Comimerce —Exports in 1910 reached {32,574,900 and in 1911 aggregated £36 428 600 
‘The valucs of the principal exports and imports for 1910 were Timber, {9 901 168 wood 
pulp {3.993482 iron and steel, £3795 162, butter, £2,425 956, tron ore {£2 369,521, 
paper and cardhoard, £1 770 a3 machinery and implements, £2,209,642, matches, £651,309 

Of the total caports, Great Britain takes about 32°, and Germany about 21°, 

Jmports for 1910 were valued at £36,902 900, and for 1911 £38,241,800 The value of 
principal smports in i910 wis = Coal and coke, £3 367 924. un and flour {3 020 367, 
coffee, £1,657,195, trssues £2 093 999, metals, £3,665.313 machinery, £1,433,859, wool and 
yarn, {1 250 652, ol cakcs {976 838, ;cotton yarn sad thread £1,781,349, artsficial fer 
talizers, £528,591, India rubber, £552,558 

Of the umports, Germany sends about 354°, and Great Britain 25° 

Finance —In the 1913 budget revenue and expenditure were estimated at £14,511,500, 
as against £14 131,700 in the 1912 budget | The principal sources of income are customs, 
mcome and other taxes, sugar and spint duties, end railways ‘Fhe expenditure on the 
army, and navy regates {4,541,434 and the other important item is education 

¢ national des im 1911 was £33,672,009, as against {29,857,024 in 1910 By the end. 
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of rgtt a sum of {32,611,111 had been sunk in the railways, chiefly obtained by loans. 
Thus about 96% of the national debt money has been utilised for railways. 

Communications.—The government owns 2,830 miles of the railways, and 5,903 miles 
belong to private companies. The new ‘inland line” Ostersund (Jemtland) to Porjus 
{Lapland) is being pushed forward and the first section, Ostersund to Strom (Angermanland) 
is finished, as well as the last section, Gellivara to Porjus, where large water-power works 

re being erected. The second section, from Strom northward, has been started towards the 
german river. Another important link in the chain of railways has been completed, 
viz.: the Boden-Morjarv-Lapptrask, which will be extended to Haparanda on the border of 
Finland. A connecting link between the “inland line" and the central line has been decided 
mn, viz.: the Sveg-Ostersund section. An important project to connect the ports along 
the Gulf of Bothnia with an East Coast line, from Gefle up to Hernosand, is considered to be 
financially guaranteed during 1913. When these lines are completed many lovely parts of 
northern Sweden will be accessible to the tourist. Even now the Lapland express carries in- 
creasing numbers of travellers to the Lapland rivers and lakes and the Abisko tourist station. 
Work on the electrification of the Kiruna to Riksgransen (Norwegian frontier) has begun. 
The power will be obtained from the Porjus electric power station. 
he work of deepening and widening the Trollhattan canal has begun and it is estimated 
that it will be concluded in 1915. The depth will be four metres, The Tisnare canal, 
griending ie all about 1§ miles, and linking ther the lakes along the border between 
Ostergotland and Sodermaniand counties with Lake Tisnaren, was opened in September 
1912. A new canal, from Nykoping Harbour to the lakes in the county of Sodermanland, 
has been in course of construction during the last few years. ‘The government purchased 
in 1912 the Sodertelje canal, which may be deepened to five metres, The harbours of Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg have been extended, and further developments have been decided 
upon. Several new harbours for fishing fleets are in course of construction along the West 
‘cast. A new dry dock at Malmo is nearly completed. : 

As regards telegraphic communication, a Swedish syndicate has applied to the govern- 
ment for a concession to erect a Marconi wireless. ‘tation yn southern Sweden, chicfly intended 
for communication with a station in Great Britain and transmission thence to America. 
‘The authorities however do not favaur the granting of a concession to any specific company, 
but prefer to make the best possible arrangements for wireless with other countries. 

Constitution, Government and Administration.—The parliament (Riksdag) consists 
of two chambers. The electoral reform of 1909 has considerably widened the franchise 
and introduced @ system of proportional representation. Under it the members of the 
first chamber are now elected for six years, a sixth part of the house being renewed every 
year, The census of eligibility is lowered to either real property to the value of 50,000 
kronor (£2,750) or an annual income of 3,000 kronor (£165) on which taxes have been 
paid. The members receive the same salary as members of the second chamber, 1,200 
kronor (£66) per annum. For the elections to the second chamber the country is 
divided into 56 great electoral districts with 3 to 7 representatives each, all elected pro- 
portionally. The former distinction between towns and rural constituencies is abol- 
ished. The three greater towns, Stockholm, Gothenburg and Malmé, however, form 
separate constituencies, and five other towns are aggregated in two constituencies; for 
the rest, towns and rural constituencies poll together. Eligibility for the lower house 
necessitates an age of at least 24 years and residence within the constituency. Man- 
hood suffrage is introduced for these elections; fulfilment of military service, however, 
and payment of rates and taxes for the last three years before the election are required, 
The whole house is, as formerly, renewed every third year. Even the standing com- 
mittees of the Riksdag, common to both chambers and with the same number of mem- 
bers from each, are elected by proportional representation. A Supreme Administrative 
Court (Regeringsratten) has been established (1909) with a membership of seven justices 
(regeringsrdd). Three members of the Supreme Court of Justice (Hogsta Domstolen) 
and one member of the Supreme Administrative Court form (since rgro) a separate 
consultative body (Lagrddet) for giving opinions upon all proposed changes of law. The 
number of justices in the Supreme Court has been increased from 18 to 24. Jurisdiction 
in disputed parliamentary elections belongs to the Supreme Administrative Court. 

_ Defence —A Royal Commission under the personal direction of the Premier and of the 
ministers of land defence, naval defence and finance, is preparing a drastic reform of 
the whole defence system. "The reservists (@endsstorm) has been reorganised of late, 


and was tested by a partial mobilisation during the autuma of 1912. 
The navy includes 12 ironclads of 3,100 to 4,270 tons. The building of a larger coast- 
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defence cruiser (of 6,800 tons) of the “F" type of warship was decided upon by parliament 
1n 1911 when the Conservatives were 1n power, but the new Liberal government indicated 
shortly after taking office, that they desired to poetpone the building of the ship That this 
turn of events was not to the liking of the general public was demonstrated in a striking and 
practical manner by the starting of a private subscniption which in less than three monthe 
realicd {906625 This sum was ter to, and accepted by, the government, and the 
building of the warship at a Swedish yard was sanctio: by the Riksdag in May 1912 

Lducaton —The public echools for boys have been reorganised and are now divided into 
two kinds hogre a. laroverk (iugher bic schools) and realskolor (lower public 
schools, board schools) The latter have aly six classes and lead up to examinations 
{realskole-examen) adapted to the needs of a commercial and industrial life, etc These six 
class are common to the two lands of schools, and then come the higher public schools 
viz , four other classes (gymnastum) with classical and scientific studies both leading up to 
student examen (matriculation examination), an examination for admmssion to the universities 
and to several other higher special schools ' In certain small towns the ‘ practical schools, * 
or lower public schools, are accessible to children of both sexes, and are then named ‘ boy 
and girl schools” (samskolor) Generally, however, the bigher and middle schools for girls 
are private, but they often enjoy considerable state aid and are then submitted to special 
state inspection In 1 the number of higher public schools was 38, and the practical 
schools," 77 The school terms comprise fa ‘weeks in the year The primary education in 
the board schools” (folkskolor) 18 rapidly devcloping "Ihe number of these schools in 
1909 was 13,146, with § 802 male and 13,549 female teachers Of the children of school 
age’ (7 to 14 years) 800 684 (or 98 2% of the whole number) have recetved instruction, 
these include 755 197 in the “board schools,” 14 380 in higher public schools 19 566 in 
private schools, and 8 004 in ther homes Special instruction in gardening and arbonculture 
‘Wis given in 909 to 96 321 children, the cost of 784 courses in cookery and domestic economy 
was Spring by the state — Instruction in. sland (¢ sloyd,” manual occupations) was given 
ta 9§ a and 170,689 girls in the “board schools,’ which represents an increase since 
16 T14% for and 100 /, for girls 

eligion ~The Swedish Lutheraa Church, comprising more than 99% of the total 

population, 18 provisionally divided into 13 dioceses which however, will soon be reduced to 
12 Among the dissenters the Methodists and Baptists are most numerous, the Roman 
Cathol«s only number about 2 600, and the Jews about 5,000 Vigorous measures are 
tthcn agunst the Mormon propagtnda carried on by American preachers Interest in 
religion and the church 1s incrcasing remarkably and has cvohed a strong feeling for the 
<arcful preservation of old church busldings, and for the artistic adornment of the churches 
Christrin social activity 13 also incrcasing, especially among university, students 

Poor Law ond Charsties —1 he burden of maintaining the poor 1s thrown on the panshes 
ands thercforc, rather unequ ully distributed but a Royal Commussion is preparing schemes 
for a more uniform and practical system of poor relief " In 1910 reltef was given to 236 918 
pcrsons (90 912 1n the towns and 146 006 1n rural districts) 1 € to 4 29°, of the total popula 
tion. [he proportion of Pauper varies in the districts between 14 § % and 0°, (in 8 com 
munes) Fhe number of inhabitants in workhouses, alm>-houses or childrens homes 19 
47 204, all receivers of relief (199° of the whule number), 28 494 (12 1%) were boarded 
out in private houses, and outdoor relief (* home assistance") was given to 144 892 (61 2°.) 
[he number of private chantable institutions 1s great and steadily increasing A com. 
prchenstve system of sick rebief funds has recently been organised by State legislation and 
proposals for an Old Age Pension Scheme are being prepared by the government 

ww Justine and Crime —The latust criminal statistics comprise the five year period 

1901-1905 The number of convicted persons for gross crimes was then yearly on an 
nvcrige, 2 589 (49 per To 000 inhabitants) for lesser crimes 10 345 (19 8 per 10 000 inhab 
itants) and for misdimeanour 45 211 (867 per 10,000 inhabitants) “No less than 83 8° 
of the mrgdemcanour cases in 1905 consisted of drunkenncss and disorderly conduct The 
rumlcr of prisontrs 15 slowly, but steadily, decreasing, a daily average in the period 1g0r- 
1905 wis 2.954 (2 991 in the period 1896-1 3 842 in 1886-90 4 981 in the perrod 1871- 
7%) Capital punshment 15 not yet abolished though the second chamber has more than 
once passed risolutions in favour of such a reform Executions however are very rare, 
none took place in the period 1901-05, and since then very few have occurred. 


Recent Politics —After the separation from Norway the Lundeberg Coalition 
Minwiry was succeeded in October 1905 by a Laberal Mamstry formed by Mr_ Karl 
Staaff (b 1B60) _ His proposals for reform of the franchise being rejected by the Upper 
House, Mr Staff resigned and a new mmustry was formed in May 1906 by the Con 
servative leader, Admiral Lindman (b 1862) His principal task was to find a solution 
of the Suffrage Question which both Chambers could accept, and after various compro 
mises hig Reform Bill establishing Proportional Representation for both Chambers, 
Universal Manhood Suffrage for the Second Chamber, and Payment of Members of the 
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First Chamber, took final shape in May 1907 and was accepted by both Chambers. 
Under the Constitution, the Bill could only become law if ratified by the Riksdag after 
new elections to the Second Chamber, but it was finally passed in 1909, atter the elec- 
tions of 1908. 

‘The Lindman Ministry was especially eager for practical economic legislation, and 
during its term of office the Riksdag passed a series of bills for construction of new rail- 
ways, state purchase of waterfalls, erection of state-owned hydro-clectric power stations, 
etc, The State took over half the shares of the great Kiruna-Gellivara and other min- 
ing concerns in Lapland. A thorough-going reform of the income and capital taxation 
was effected in 1910, and industrial development was advanced in various ways. 

In 1909 a great lockout was followed by a general strike, in August, affecting 285,000 
workmen, but the railwaymen and the agricultural labourers did not join, and in 
September most of the strikers were back at work, the great conflict being finally ended 
in November. Thanks to the orderly conduct of the workingmen and the firm meas- 
ures of the Government, order was admirably preserved during the whole conflict. 

The General Election of September 1911, the first since the introduction of Man- 
hood Suffrage and Proportional Representation, was keenly contested and resulted in 
great successes for the Liberals and Social Democrats (102 Liberals, 64 Conservatives, 
64 Social Democrats). Mr. Lindman then resigned, Mr. Staaff, the Liberal leader, 
again becoming Premicr (Oct. 7), with Count Albert Ehrensvird (previously 
Swedish Minister at Washington) as Foreign Minister. Wishing to gain a sure working 
majority at the joint sittings of both Chambers on Budget questions on which the 
Houses were at variance, Mr. Staaff induced the King to dissolve the First Chamber, 
where the Conservatives had always been in an overwhelming majority. The result 
of the new elections (Nov.) was a considerable weakening of the Conservative 
majority in the Upper House (87 Conservatives, 51 Liberals, 12 Social Democrats), 

The chief questions of political interest during the last two years have been the 
Defence Question and several matters of social legislation. A great scheme of National 
Insurance and Old Age Pensions is being prepared, the sick relief fund law has been 
reformed, and several bills for improving the Factory Laws have been passed. The 
Women’s Suffrage Question has been keenly discussed on the platform and in the 
Riksdag; bills purporting to grant the suffrage to women on the same terms as to men 
have more than once passed the Second Chamber, but have then been invariably re- 
jected by the Upper House, The creation of Small Holdings is generally recognised to 
be of great national importance, but opinions differ widely as to the best system of ten- 
ure, and violent dissensions have arisen in regard to the respective rights of the State on 
the one hand and the private occupiers or owners on the other to utilise the waterfalls for 
generating electric power for industrial enterprises. 

Obituary—The deaths may be noted of:—Rear Admiral Trzonox Sannsrnow (b. 155; 
d, Feb. 6, 1911); ALFRED ELIs TorNEnonm (b. 1838; d. Ap. 21, 1911), the geologist (see E. B. 
xix, 801 b; xiv, ‘810 a); JOHAN SEVERIN SVENDSEN (b. 1840; d. June 14, 1911), the famous 
composer (see 'E, B. xxvi, 175); CHRISTIAN LUNDEBERG (b. 1842; d. Nov. 11, 1911), the 
statesman who, as premier, conducted the negotiations for the separation from Norway in 


1905; and AuGust StRINDBERG (b. 1849; d. May 14, 1912), the famous author (see F. B. 
xxv, 1038). (VeRNER Soperserc; Lovis ZeTTersTEn.) 


SWITZERLAND’ 

Population.—The provisional results of the census taken on December 1, 1910 
suow that the resident population of Switzerland on that day was 3,741,971 as against 
3.315.443 in rg00, an increase of 426,528. The details of the 22 Cantons ate as 
follows: Aargau, 229,850; Appenzell, 72,354; Basel, 211,787; Bern, 642,744; Fribourg, 
139,200; Gall, St., 301,141; Geneva, 154,159; Glarus, 33,211; Graubinden, 128,262; 
Lucerne, 166,782; Neuchitel, 132,184; Schaffhausen, 45,943; Schwyz, 58,347; Soleure, 
116,728; Thurgau, 134,055; Ticino, 158,556; Unterwaiden, 30,914; Uri, 22,055; Valais, 
129,579; Vaud, 315,428; Zug, 28,013; and Zulrich, 500,679. In the rural districts the 

4See #. B. xxvi, 239 ef seg. 
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rate of advance as regards the chief towns is stationary, while in the purely agricultural 
or pastoral communes a considereble decrease is to be noted. But the larger towns 
have all very much more numerous populations than in 1900. So Ziirich has advanced 
to 188,930 (from 150,703) and hopes soon to reach the figure 200,000; Basel to 135,163 
(from 109,161), Geneva to 125,550 (from 104,796), Bern to 85,095 (from 64,224), 
and Lausanne to 64,142 (from 46,732). No other Swiss town has more than 40,000 
inhabitants, though “ Great St. Gall” (when the fusion of St. Gall with the neighbour- 
ing communes of Tablat and Straubenzelt is effected) will (on the results of 1910) 
number 75,105 souls, and so rank as the sth most populous town in Switzerland, 
The most striking feature of the census of 1910, however, is the great increase 
in the number of the non-Swiss residents in Switzerland, which has risen to 565,206 or 
about 15 per cent (as against 383,424 or 12 per cent in 1900). The influx is all but 
wholly made up of members of the working class from Germany, France, and Italy, 
seeking better wages and freedom from compulsory military service. Naturally 
it is the great towns, and especially those near the frontier, which contain the vast 
majority of these foreigners, though many Italian navvies and masons are employed 
on the construction of new lines of railway. The matter has caused much discussion 
in Switzerland, for it is of importance from the point of view of the Poor Law and of 
the Army. But, quite apart from the various international treaties by which foreign 
powers have secured the rights of their subjects, there are many objections to the 
compulsory naturalisation of these non-Swiss, even though this be limited to children 
born in the country, but of foreign parentage, The chief objection perhaps is that, 
as Swiss and Cantonal citizenship can only be obtained by previous admittance as 
a member of a commune, the communes have the last word and in many cases are not 
desirous of increasing the number of those entitled to use the communal property 
(pastures, &c), and so ask prohibitory entrance fees. Further, even if the fees were 
made lower by law or if the poorer communes should charge lower fees, so small a 
proportion of native-born Swiss inhabit their commune of birth (only 384 per cent 
in 1900, and probably not over 3 per cent now), that the connection of the new burgh- 
ers with the communes of which they became members would be simply a paper bond, 
though those communes might be put to heavy charges in case these new burghers 
came under the provisions of the Poor Law. The same would be the case with the 
domicile of the newly naturalised. The creation of a new status of Swiss citizenship 
{apart from Cantonal or Communal burghership) has been proposed, but such a course 
would involve difficulties not only with the communes but with the cantons as well. 
It has been found tvo, in practice, that the lowering of the entrance fees bas not at- 
tracted a great proportion of the forcigners resident in Switzerland, many of whom 
are there for political reasons, while many Swiss employers prefer to employ foreign 
workmen at lower wages (being not liable to be called out to do military service) rather 
than 10 have only Swiss workmen. Such difficulties, however, are part of the price 
which Switzerland pays for its international position, which in itself is productive of 
great benefit, 
5 (gricdture,—On Apel at 1911 a new census was taken of bal oe of all Sede in 
3 e z . 
decreased ini number, save cows aad bullocksy which show a sight increase,” “This sriking 
decrease is to be accounted for in part by the rise in the price of milk, duc to the preference 
of the peasants for producing that article (largely for export in a condensed form or as cheese) 
rather than for cattle breeding, so that the native supply of meat does not keep pace with 
the rise in the population and the consequent greater demand. It is said indeed that the 
native meat supply is now but } of the quantity demanded. But as the import of live 
cattle is hindered by the danger of bringing in infectious diseases, while Germany and France 
do not look with favour on the passage of live stock through their respective territories, 
the import of dead meat has now gr exceeded that of live stock. But here comes in a 
further difficulty, the high figure of the import duties on dead meat. ‘he situation has 
become so awkward that the Federal Government has had to consent to a (provisional) 
lovering of the duties so as to enable frozen ment from the Argentine to be brought in, this 
being sold at a cheaper price; naturally this policy does not approve itself to the peasants or 
butchers, but fas become almost a necessity, owing to the general rise in prices, 
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Commerce.—The new Customs Tariff of 1906 resulted at first in 2 considerable unfavour- 
able balance of trade, followed by an increase in 1907, and a new decrease in 1908. But 
from 1909 onwards Switzerland has shared in the ity of international trade through- 
out Europe. In ror the value of her exports was soa £47,832,000 and in 1911 about 
£50,280,000, while in 1910 her imports were about {69,800,000 and in 1911 about £72,812,- 
000, so that the excess of imports rose from {2,288,000 in 1910 to £2,448,000 in 1911, This 
was due to the value of the increased imports of meat, oats, and other food stuffs, The 
fall of £520,000 in the imports in 1911 from Great Britain was exactly balanced by an 
equivalent in exports thither. Great Britain was in 1911 the best customer of Switzerland 
next after Germany, though behind Germany, France, Italy, and Austria-Hungary as 
regards the value of the goods imported into Switzerland. 

Finance.—During 1902 to 1907 there was always a balance on the right side of the 
Public Accounts, this balance rising as high as £503,000 in 1905. But 1908 and 1909 both 
showed deficits, However, in 1910 there was again a surplus of £221,000 (the receipts 
amounting to £6,674,000 as against an expenditure of £6.453,000). ut in 1911 there was 
again a deficit, though only of some £10,000, the receipts being {7,838,000 as against an 
expenditure of £7,848,000, With the exception of about £500,000 annually the receipts 
of the Federal Treasury are derived from three main sources—Customs Duties, Post Office, 
‘Telegraph and Telephone. But in these cases the Customs Duties alone show a constant 
Ffeat surplus, so that they form the backbone of Federal Gnance. In 1908 these Customs 

juties were £2,810,000 (a slight falling off on the yield of 1907), but in 1909 amounted to 
£2,970,000, in 1910 to £3,320,000, and in 1911 to £3,230,000; the budget estimate for 
1912 was only £3,191,000, but for 1913 rose to £3,312,000. Swiss statesmen are rather 
uneasy at the fact that Federal finances depend so largely on a single source of revenue 
always uncertain, and rendered still more uncertain the approaching expiration of the 
tariff treaties. Besides, the expenditure is always increasing, es lally for the Army 
(41,690,000 in 1910, and £1,790,000 in 1911), the incessant demand for F' I subventions 
and the as yet unknown expenses of working the new Insurance Law. In 1911 the funded 
debt of the Swiss Confederation was £4,686,000. 

In 1911 (Jan, 1) the Swiss army numbered 211,567 men, of whom 69,513 were in the 
Landwehr, and 142, 54 in the Auszug. In 1910 27,487 young men presented themselves 
as recruits, 191460 of whom were “passed,” the proportion ge, per cent) being the same as 
in 1909, and higher than was the case before the regulations of 1905 (1905, §3 per cent, 1906, 
55 per cent, 1907, 62 per cent, and 1908, 67 per cent), 


Politics.—The triennial elections for the popularly elected house (the Nationalrath 
or Conseil National) of the Swiss Parliament took place in the autumn of 1ozx, and 
resulted (as has always been the case since the Federal Constitution came into force 
in 1848) in giving an overwhelming majority to the Radicals. In consequence of 
the new census the number of members (one for every 20,000 or fraction over 10,000 
of the population, native born or foreigners) was increased from 167 to 189; of these 
114 are Radicals, 38 Conservatives, 16 Social Democrats, 14 Centre (Liberal Conserva- 
tive) and 7 Socialists. 

Edward Miller, of Bern (b, 1848), colonel in the army, was elected the new 
President of the Confederation on Dec. 12, 1912, by 184 votes out of 196; and Arthur 
Hoffmann, of St. Gall (b. 1857), also a colonel, was elected Vice-President. Both are 
Radicals m politics, 

In 1909-1912 there were two cases of a popular Vote or Referendum, though in 
neither case one affecting the Federal Constitution, In 1910 a proposal (Initiative) 
to introduce proportional representation into the elections for the Nationalrath 
was defeated, though only by a majority of some 25,000 on a total poll of rather over 
500,000 voters, while early in 1912 the Federal law as to insurance against sickness 
and accidents was accepted by a majority of some 46,000 votes on a poll of 528,000. 
Including 3 popular votes in 1908 (all affirmative), 2 being Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and 1 an Initiative prohibiting the manufacture or sale of absinthe, the statistics 
as to the Federal Referendum from 1874 to the end of 1912 stand at 20 as to Con- 
stitutional Amendments (14 accepted), 8 “ Initiatives ” (3 only accepted), and 31 a8 to 
Federal laws (12 accepted) — in all 59 polls of which 29 only were in the affirmative. 

Despite the check to proportional representation suffered through the defeat of 
the Federal Referendum in 1910, it was accepted for cantonal legislatures by Lucerne 
(1909) and St. Gall (r9rr), though rejected in 1911 by Zirich. But 9 cantons have 
now adopted this plan (in 1891 Neuchatel and Ticino, in 1892 Geneva, in 1894 Zug, 
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in 1895 Soleure, in 1900 Schwyz, in 1905 Basel-Stadt, im r909 Lucerne and in 1911 
St Gall), in general the Radicals oppose 1t and the Conservatives support it 

The number of the members of the Federal Tribunal was raised in 1912 from 19 
to 24, in view of the great increase of business expected on the coming into force (Jan 
1, 1912) of the Federal Civil Code _ It has also been proposed to crease that of the 
Tedcral Executive (Bundesrath or Conseil Fédéral) from 7 to 9 or more, and also to 
appoint a permanent head of the Political Department (practically a Munster of 
Toreign Affairs), but nuither change has yet been adopted, both proposals are due to 
the increase of routme business which hinders departmental work, and to the fact 
that the President elected any given year may not be skilled im foreign affars On 
the other hand in 1911-12 the Federal Council was greatly altered as to its personnel, 
owing to the death of 4 and retarement of 1 of its members, so that 5 new members were 
elected m rorz~12, the two seniors haymg been chosen in 1895 and 1902 respectively. 
Lhree of the present members were born between 1845 and 1850, 1 in 1857, 2 1n 1862 
and 1868, and the jumor as recently as 1871 This junior member (Motta, of Ticino) 
13 also interesting as he replaces the single Roman Catholic Conservative on the Council, 
one only having been elected from 1891 onwards, though between 1848 and r8q1 no 
member of that shade of opinion was ever chosin Up to November 1912 43 Federal 
Councillors had been chosen since 1848, Vaud having had 8, Zurich 6, Bern and Neucha- 
tel4ecach Zunch and Bern have had one continuously But the following 8 cantons 
have nevcr had a representative on the Federal Council — Un, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Fribourg, Valus, Schaffhausen, Appenzell, and Zug It 1s worthy of note that only 
one Fedcral Councillor has failed to be re elected at the tnennial election by the two 
houses of the Federal Legislature sitting in Congress — this was Challet Venel in 1873 

Another scheme for relieving the Federal authonties 1s the creation of an Admin- 
istrative Court, which will decide admmmustrative disputes, without troubling the higher 
powers 

By a deegce of the Fcdeial Council (June 23 1911) the official name of the great 
Tederal Polytechmc School {at Zurich) 1s to be henceforth ‘ kederal Technical Uni- 
versity” — this 1s to avoid the ordinary sense of “ polytechnic” in Germany, where 
it 15 used of technical termediate schools 

Lhe chief event an the international relations of Switverland im 1909-1912 was 
the socalled “ Gotthard Convention” ‘The railway was purchased by the Swiss 
Confederation in virtue of the popular vote in 1898, but this purchase only took effect 
on May 1, 1909 =‘ he two great Powers which granted large subventions towards 1ts. 
construction, Germany and Italy, maintained that this purchase could not be effected 
without their consent, which would only be given on certarn conditions, to which the 
Swiss statesmen consented by a Convention dated October 13, 1909, and to come into 
force on May 1, rq10 As soon as the text was made known it was secn that the 
Swiss negotiators had granted very large concessions to the two Powers named, espe 
cially the stypulation that, im case of the transit of persons and goods through Swit/c1 
land from or to either of the two countries named, Switzerland was bound to allow 
to the German and Italian railway hnes all advantages or reductions which should 
at any timc be given to the Swiss State Railways (arts 7-8), the fixing of the Transit 
dues without posstbihty of alteration (art 11) and the specal reduction in favour 
of Germany and Italy of the extra dues on the mountain bits of the St Gotthard line 
{att 12) The last named concessions mean a heavy financial loss to the Swiss State 
Railways, while the other provisions give the two Powers a sort of control over the 
Swiss State Railways, and so seem to infringe the sovereignty of Switzerland This 
Convention has been ratified by the German Diet (March 1, 1910) and by the Italian 
Parhament (June 1912) but was still unadopted by the Swiss Federal Assembly in 
November 1912 A strong agitation has taken place in Switzerland against it, a peti 
tion signed by 116 000 citizens being presented (May 1, 1911) to the Federal Assembly 

‘The most important event in the domestic history of Switzerland during 1909-1912 
was the epaptance (Feb 4, 1912), by popular vote, of the Federal law estab- 
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lishing insurance against sickness and accidents, it was carried by a majonty of 
46,000 only on a poll of 528,000 in the face of strong resistance on the part of the foragn 
insurance companies, who saw their business being taken away =, 

The following 1s an outline of some of its chref provisions (1) only certain trades and 
occupations are included under ts compulsory provisions, railway and steamer employes, 
factory operatives and artisans or mechanics Other classes of workmen or workwomen 
(such as servants, hotel employes aad agricultural labourers) are not subject to these com- 
pulsory provisions, for they are prot by another law, by which the employer ts respon- 
sible for his employes, save in the case when he prefers to insure them himself (2) The 
Confederation 1s responsable for insurance against accidents only _ In the case of insurance 
against stckness the matter ts in the hands of the exusting Fnendly Societies, af they bring 
their statutes into accordance with this new law But any canton or “commune” can 
enact that insurance against sickness shall be compulsory within its jumsdiction (3) In 
the case of insurance against sickness the scale of contributions payable by the € onfederation, 
0 the I renily Societies wae follows for each porsan snehted totether conpulenrily ae of 
hus free will, whether male or female, whether a natrve born Swiss or a foreigner) children 
up to and including 14 years of age, and also men, 33 {rs per annum, and women (including 
childbed benefits) 4 fre per annum If, however, a Fnendly Socuty makes a larger con- 
tribution than its statutes require, the Confederation can (not must) also make a larger 
contributory grant In the special case of dwllers in mountain regions an exira grant up 
to 7 frs a head 1s made, over and above the sums given above In the case of insurance 
against orcrdents the law distinguishes between acuidcnts arising mn the course of the work- 
mans employment (then the Confedcration prys } and thc cmployer }) or not im the 
course of his employment (here the workman must himself pay the premiums, but the 
Confederation contributes 4 of the amount) (4) The buncfits in the case of insurance 
against _ sickness are payment of the doctor's and apothecary s fecs (the msured having the 
nght of free choice of both doctor and apothecary}, as well as a sk allowanme of at kast 
tfr aday Tying-in women, who suckle theu own babies during 10 wechs have a nght to 
a grant of at least 20 frs but no payment 1s mude sm respect to sick children under tl age 
of 14 In the case of insurance against accedenis, widows and orphans, on the death of the 
bread winner by accident, receive a pension up to 60 per cent of the amount of the wages 
formerly received by him, in addition to a grant of 40 frs for funcral cxpenses If the 
iyured pcrson is totally incapacitated the grant amounts to from 70 to 100 per cent of the 
wages formerly received, if only temporarily incapacitated, the ordinary wages are given 
as from the third day after the acaident = The trades are gridcd according to thur dangtrous 
character, and in this class of trade the premiums are higher 

All native Swiss workmen are entitled to these buncfits and also foragn workmen residing 
in Switzerland, provided theu country grants Swiss residents there simular benefits Gf not, 
the pensions are pad on a reduced scale and a lump sum given on leaving Switzrland) 
The date at which this law comes into force was not definitively settled, as euch pr-vious 
prepiratory work has to be done But st 15 supposed that the sickness part would be put 
Into operation in the course of 1913 and the accident part probably in 1914 

Suxss Canions —Mention has been made above of some important cvents in several 
cantons, and, with an allusion to the great strike in the town of Zurich (summer of 
1912), where the Socialists ace acquuing more and more power, we may limit our 
attention to two other great cantons. 

Base! —-In 1910 the separation of State and Church was here carried out ~The number 
of the Romanists rose from about tn 1850 to some 41,000 1n 1910, thus formung about 
it the population of the town jut they were unable to obtain favourable terms from the 

tate, the pretext being that their r gulations did not allow them to permit their priests to 
be elected by thetr parishioners and that they could not submit thur internal regulations 
for the Pi obae| of the State The Old Cathchcs (4,500 in r9t0) accepted these conditions, 
and so obtained a church in full owncrstup, a lump sum of £6 000 and recognition (like the 
Protestants) as a “ public corporation Romanists and the Jews are now only “ private 
corporations” in Basel, the former recetved the provisional night of user of a church and a 
lump sum of £8,000, while the Jews (2397 1n 1910) the richest of all these religious com- 
munities, were awarded the dertsory lump sum of {600 

Geneva —In 1910 the electors of thc now disestablished Protestant Church decided that 
women should have a vote in all ecclesiastical matters In the same year a new Art and 
History Museum was opened, wherein many scattered collections have been brought together 
But the chief event in recent Genevese history relates to its main (or Cornavin) fuilway 
station This, like the hne from the town to the French frontier, belonged to the Frenc! 
Pans, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway Company, an obviously anomalous state of things 
The result of many deliberations was a final arrangement on March 23, 1912—1t was 
approved by the Federal Assembly in July 1912—as between the three parties, the Cornavin 
piway station, with the line to the French frontier, was ceded (against a considerable 
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sum of money) by the French Company to the canton of Geneva, which passed them over 
on the same conditions to the Swiss State Raslways. This arrangement was to take effect 
on January 1, 1913, but the French Railway Company (against payment) was to have the 
night of joint user af the Cornavin station and to pay half the expenses of its upkeep On 
the other hand the scheme for the connecting (“‘raccordement”) of the Cornavin station 
with the Laux Vives station (for PLM lines to Chamomx and Savoy), 6 mules distant, 
but involving bridges over the Rhone and the Arve, was to be carned out at the joint expense 
(cstumated at nearly 1 milion sterling) of the Confederation (2) and of the canton of Geneva 
According to the Federal census of 1910, the town of Geneva numbered 57,519 foreigners 
among its inhabitants, while the native-bora Genevese were only 3,631 more than the Swi 
fom io ophy, 7 The 4th Vol. (1 8) of Di he 
biography, 1909-1912 e gt LL (u 33 ol yerauer’s authoritative 
Gaschechte der schwesz, ‘Exdgenossenschaft vercenl at Coke J 1912, thus worthily com- 
picting this great work. In 1910W Oechsh published at Zurich a new edition of his excellent 
eHenbuch W Raustein’s Dee schwers Halbkanione, shre Entsiehung und Rechtsstellun 
‘7urich, 1912) 1s amportant for the earlier constitutional history of Swstzcrland, as 1s J. 
Schollenberger’s Die schwerzertsche Exdgenossenschaft von 1874 018 auf dre Gegenwart (Berlin, 
1910) a continuation of his Die Schwesz sext 1848 (Berlin, 1908) for later times, which are 
also iliustrated in J. Winiger’s life of Josef Zemp, 1834-1908 (Lucerne, 1910). | Very early 
Swiss history 1s,represented by A Schenk, La Sussse Preksstorsque (Lausanne, 1912), by 
PE Martin, Etudes crstiques sur la Sussse 2 Pepogue Meromngrenne, 554-715 (Geneva, 
1910), and by M Besson, L’Art barbare dans l'ancien drocese de Lausanne (Lausanne, 1909) 
fyponularly pales Swiss history 1s L. Suter's Schweszer Geschichte fur Schule und Hous 
Ransicdtln, 1912 
OUbstuary —Jran Henrt Dunant, a well-known wniter 1828), died on the goth of 
October, 1910, his book Un Souvensr de Solfersno (1862) led to the Geneva convention of 
1864 and the founding of the Red C Foss pociety ARTHUR DE CLAPAREDE (b 1852), who died 
iwi 


on Decemlcr 13, TOL, was a kadiny ss her, who since 1887 had been sveral 
times prosident of the Geographical Bociety Sf Geneva, and also presided over the Inter- 


national Congress of Geography there —FRANCOIS ALPHONSE ForgL, the physician and 


physiogfaphir (bb 1841), died at Morges, on the 7th of August, 1912, he was the inventor 
of fort wzanthomuter used in oceanography (see E B x5, 980), and (with Prof Rossi) 
of a seismic kak. (see Z B yut, 818) for measuring earthquake shocks, he wrote an authori- 
tative work on the Take of Geneva (see E B xi, 593), and also on limnology generally 
(Handbuch der Seenkunde), our present knowledge of “seiches"’ being almost whally due 
to him ° (WA B Coouipar ) 


The Alps* 

A number of new mountain railways have been opened recently in the Alps Some 
ead 10 the summuts of peahs, eg the Niesen, 7,763 ft (Group 6), opened im 1910, 
and the Monte Mottarone, 4,892 ft (Group 7) near Stresa, opened in 1912, as was also 
that up the Monte Bré, 3,061 ft (Group 6) near Lugano Some hnes lead over moun- 
tain passes, eg the Bernina Pass, 7,645 ft (Group ro), opened in instalments between. 
1908 and 1910, and the Jaufen Pass, 6,870 ft (Group 15), opened in 1911, but that 
(opened 1912) up to the Jungfraujoch, 11,385 ft (Group 6), leads only on the Bernese 
side up to the summut of the pass, where 1s now the loftiest railway station in the Alps 
‘The electric ine over the Seefeld or Scharmtz Pass (3,874 ft, Group 13) from Inns- 
bruck by Zirl and Partenlurchen to Reutte was also opened m 1912 -—at connects 
the Tirol with Bavana It was expected that the Lotschberg line would be opened 
in 1933 1n all its length from Frutigen to Bneg but it passes below the Lotschen Pass, 
8,842 ft. (Group 6). The piercing of the main tunnel was completed on March 31, 
91I 

Among carnage roads below passes that of the Col du Parpaillon, 9,193 ft (Group 
3), built 1891-1901, should be mentioned, but 1s only a military road from La Conda- 
mine, on the Col de 1’ Argentiére road, to Embrun, and 1s not well kept up Tins road 
is the second highest m the Alps (next after that over the Stelvio, 9,055 St), the tunnel 
is at a heght of 8,554 ft (the pass 1s 9,193 ft ), while the tunnel beneath the Col du 
Cahbier, 8,721 ft (Group 3), 1s perced at an elevation of 8,366 ft only, 

It 1s proposed to instal two wireless telegraph stations on two Alpine summits — 
the Santis (8,216 ft , Group 9) and the Zugspitze (9,738 ft , Group 13), on the water- 
shed between Tirol and Bavaria. (W. A. B. Coormsc.) 

1See E B i, 797 et seg 
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TURKEY! 

‘The population of the Turkish Empire was estimated in ror¥ at 25,926,000. In 
spite of the difficulties and the unrest following the revolution of 1908, considerable 
progress was made up to 1912 in the economic development of the country. The custom 
house returns showed that Turkey was buying more all round, the railways showed 
increased earnings, labour was in increased demand and at higher wages. Sir Adam 
Block, the representative of the British and Dutch bondholders on the Council of the 
Public Debt Administration, in his report for r9t1 said: “‘ What the future may bring 
no one at this moment can venture to predict, but Turkey must be given the credit of 
having during the last three years made a serious and determined effort to remodel and 
reorganize the finances on a sound, if still imperfect basis.” 

In introducing before parliament in July 1912 the budget for 1912-13 the minister of 
finance showed that, although the expenditure had increased, the revenue had also im- 
proved. He also observed that the customs revenue had not been affected by the war 
with Italy, which, at that time, had lasted for to months. He announced that he would 
shortly introduce a bill for the regulation of the Floating Debt, and another for the 
creation of a state monopoly on tobacco. As the chamber was dissolved soon after- 
wards, these bills, as well as the projected monetary reform, remained in abeyance. 
Other important bills before the chamber which had to be postponed were a new com- 
mercial code, and an amended law on real property. 


Finance-~Expenditure was estimated in 1910-11 at £28,945,000, and in r911-12 at 

1,784,000; revenue at {22,820,000 in 1910-11, and at {24,980,000 in 1911-12; the budget 
showing deficits of {6,125,000 in 1910-11, and £6,804,000 in 1911-12. For 1910-11 the 
revenue exceeded the estimate by about {£1,800,000. For 1911-12 an extraordinary expendi- 
ture for the Army and for public works amounting to £2,365,000 had to be added to the 
deficit. For 1911-12 the principal heads of expenditure were: Public Debt, £10,379,000; 
War, £7,895,000; Gendarmerie, £1,525,000; Marine, £1, 17.000; Tuterior, "£1,189,000; 
Finance, £2,505,000; and Pul forks and merce, £1,363,000. The principal sources 
of revenue were: Tithes, £6,040,000; Sheep Tax, £1,717,000; Customs Dues, £4,123,000; 
Land Tax, £2,340,000; Salt Monopoly, £1,026,000; Annuity from Tobacco Régie, £910,000; 
and Military Exemption Tax, £895,000. 

‘The outstanding debt on September 14, 1911, amounted to £111,655,674. There were 
also authorized loans to the amount of fos 400, which had not been issucd up to the end 
of 1911. A reorganization of the Turkish custom-house was undertaken by Sir Richard 
Crawford in January 1909. The customs receipts for 1911-12 had increased by 26 per cent 
since 1908. Turkish Government obtained the consent of the British Government for 
a renewal of the loan of Sir Richard Crawford's services for a further term of two years 
beginning January 1912, and created for him the pot ‘of financial and economical adviser of 
the empire in addition to his post at the custom-house. 

Army.—The reorganisation of the Turkish army during these years was actively carried 
‘on, but the new recruiting law by which the obligation of military service was extended to 
non-Mahommedans encounte: many difficulties. Many of the non-Mahommedans 
preferred to pay the exemption tax, while a great number of young men emigrated in order 
to avoid the law altogether. ‘The army consisted of the Nizem or active army, the ist and 
ad class Redifs, and the Mustehfic or Landsturm; service being in the Nizam for 3 sig (20-22) 
with the colours and 6 in the Irhisat (reserve), then fs in the Redtf and 2 in the Mustakfiz, 
‘The Nizam was increased to 14 army corps and 6 independent divisions. With the exception 
of 4 army corps with two divisions, all the others were organized in three divisions, a Turkish 

vision being composed of 7 battalions in peace and of 10 in war time. The empire was 
divided into 7 military districts or ions” of unequal size and importance. The 
headquarters of these districts and the number of army corps each district contains were as 
follows: Constantinople 1, Adrianople 3, Salonika 3, Erzingan 5 Damascus 1, Bagdad 2, 
and Sana 1. The independent divisions were: one in Tripoli (Africa), one in the Hejaz, 
and three in the district of Salonika. An addition to the cavalry was formed by the organisa- 
tion of the light cavalry called the Hamidieh, recruited from the Kurds in Asia Minor. 
The object of this addition was to utilise the valuable military material supplied by these 
tribes. It was proposed to create 65 regiments of this light cavalry, each regiment composed 
as far a possible of men of the same tribe. ‘The command of each regiment was entrusted 
to an officer of the regular army assisted by a chief of the tribe, and some of the other officers 
were also natives. Up to October 1912 24 such regiments had been created. It was proposed 
to form 22 companies of frontier guards, composed of 200 men each and formed from vol- 


1 See E. B. xxvii, 426 et seg. 
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000, the exports at {16,103,000 in 1909-10, and at £19,440,000 in 1910-11 The following 











table gives the importa exports ing to countries.— 
Imports from. Exports to 
Country 
1909 1910 1909 1910 

United Kingdom £7,814,000 | £8,858,000 £5,466,000 £5,033,000 
Austria-Hungary 3,825,000 "5,365,000 1,830,000 2,167,Q00 
Germany . 3,945,000 5,245,000 2,865,000 3:372,000 
France 2,730,000 2,920,000 3,950,000 3,850,000 
Italy 3,387,000 4,700,000 2,954,000 2,400,000 
Russia 2,760,000 926,000 
United States 31087,000 2,817,000 
Belnum 1,146,000. 1,430,000 538,000 870,000 
Egypt 502,000" 666,000 2,642,000 2.905 000 

In ror the imports from the United Kingdom mesounted to £9,729,690, and the exports 
to ithe United Ky edo to £5,541,125 ipringion cae from Fs Unies ited Kingdom paved 
Foods elem woollen ‘goods £ r50, wid £375,274, and peal £352,708 
Ponca ‘exports fg the United Kitgdon ‘bao ate Ligoy 4s. to ‘tobacco 4o8 412, wool 

104.318, opium £274,140, raisins and oranges 

‘Sinpprng ~The merchant navy of Turkey consisted in 1911 of 1,089 veal ‘of 872,519 


tons, of which 120 vessels of 66,878 tons were ‘acamers, and 963 vessels of 205,641 tons were 

sailing vessels In 1 1010 | there eater aoa Searee at t Constantinople 20,7 268 vessels of an 
regate tonnage of 1 T tons, of which 8,225,104 tons were Britis! 

ethos meer WM Ramsay, The Revlulion in Constantinople and Turkey (London, 

4909) P Snebertz, peenen § und se Albanesen (Vienna_1910), A Philippson, Retsen und 
schunges om on westiichen Ki i, Got tha, 1910), Sir Edwin Pears, Turi hy and us People 

London 1911), Sar W. pipe ‘he Irrsgahon of Mesopotama tLondon, 1grt), Hakka 

De Stamboul 4 Bagdad (Pans, 1911) (O. BRILLIANT ) 


History, 1909-1912! 
On the 23th of April 1909, in the grand saloon of the War Office at Stamboul, Prince 
Mahommed Reshad, as Sultan Mahommed V, received the homage of the Young Turk 
politicians and generals amid the acclamations of Mahmud Shevket Pasha’s 
i Lad troops from Salonica The Ottoman Senate and Chamber, acting on a 
1909. fetwa of the Shekh-ul-Islam, had voted the deposition of Abdul-Hamid II 
and that same might he was sent to Salomca and interned in the Villa 
Allatini, a residence assigned at first to the Conte de Robilanti, the Italian general en- 
gaged in reorganising the Macedonian gendarmerie 
‘It might have been thought that the taumph of Young Turkey, and the renewal of 
the Ottoman Empire on the lines of the Japanese Renaissance, were now assured The 
swift mobilisation of the Macedonian troops, the amazing dash for Con- 
“Youss, —_gtantinople, and the surrender of the aty within twenty-four hours, won 
iapower, _ the highest opinions in Europe for the Ottoman army and Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha The fanatical and reactionary party seemed silenced and subdued 
for good, terror-stricken as they were by the summary executions of those who plotted 
the assassinations of Apni 13th, and by the sentences of exile and penal servitude passed 
on Abdul-Harmd’s creatures On May sth Tewfik Pasha was appointed ambassador 
to London, and was succeeded as Grand Vizier by Hussem Hilmi Pasha, who had 
worked for a long time on the Macedonian Fiance Committee with the delegates of the 
Great Powers, and so had had a training in European methods He con- 
structed a Cabinet entirely of Young Turks, among them notably Talaat 
Bey (minister of the Interior), Djavid Bey (Finance), and Halladjian 
Effendi (Public Works), and completed the work of foreign collaboration. 
M. Laurent, formerly president of the French Cour des Comptes, had already been 
appointed financial adviser to the Ottoman Empire; Admiral Sir Douglas Gamble was 
at work on the reorganisation of the navy, and General von der Goltz on the army. 
1 See £. B. xxvii, 442 ef 509. 
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\nother appointment was a bold innovation. Fot, withdut regard for the displeasure 
of thé minister of Justice (the Mullah Nejmédiiin) and the furios oppotition of the 
Moslem cleticals in the Chamber, @ French jerts-consult and orientalist, 
Depettmenia! Count Léon Osttorog, was asked to assist a$ judicial auviser in carrying out 
fonrmmalen Jegislative and judicial reform. The organisation of the Customs was en- 
foreln trusted to Mr (afterwards Sir Richard) Crawford; Sir William Willcocks 
advisers. was to start irrigation works in Mesopotamia; and two French civil en- 
gineers, MM. Picard and Godard, were called in to advise in the depart- 
ment of Public Worke. The energy and enlightenment of Young Turkey was extolled 
by the whole press df Europe. France and Russia recalied the ambassadors accredited 
to the ex-Sultan, and replaced them by MM. Bompard and Charikoff, two diplomats of 
known Liberal synipathies. 
‘Yet it was not lohg béfote clouds appeared on the horizon. Albanian chiefs, such 
as the notorious Issa Boletinats, e partisan all along of Abdul-Hamid, ahd Halil Bey, 
who took decasion later, after April r3th, td declare for thé ex-Sultan, who 
Didcostent had lavished pensions anti favours upon them both, might be, at any rate 
at firtt, a very small minority. But Albanians generally, for the very 
réason that they had taken patt in the Revolution of 1908 and in crushing the coun- 
ter revolution of 1909, could siot believe that the Young Turks meant to curtail the 
privileges, or to be mote accurate, the licence allowed to the bayukdars and their men, 
who paid no taxes and took military service or not as they pleased. Now the Young 
Turks proposed indeed a constitution for Turkey, but it was to be founded upon absolute 
administrative and legislative uniformity, which meant that everyone alike must pay 
taxes and serve in the army; it also meant (though they were less teady to put that for- 
ward) the strict maintenarice of the old Turkish hegemony; and as the principal means 
to this end, Turkish was to be the one recognised official language. Some demonstra- 
tions, supposed to be dangerously separatist in tendency, were made by Ismail Kethal 
Bey and by Hima Bey at Yannina and Dibra. The Albanians demanded official reco, 
tion fot their language, and that everyone in office should be able to spedk Albanian, 
At Scutari they refused to have the census taken or to serve in the army. General 
Dijavid Pasha was sent to repress the movement, and with his artillery dispersed some 
3,000 Albanians at Ferizovitch on the r7th of August; he followed this up with measures 
of extreme rigour, and teturhed to Mitrovitza on September 25th, leaving a dai 
ferment of rancour and tevolt behind him 
The Ottoman Greeks by no means remained indifferent duting the tension produced 
by the Cretan question. From the fitst they Had beer dissatisfied because they consid- 
ered thémstlves insufficiently reptesented in parliament, and the counter 
bing revolution of the 13th of April roo was hailed with praise by their press, 
In fulfilment of a longstanding promise, the Powers withdrew their contingents ftom 
Crete on July 2yth. As soon ds they left, the Cretans hoisted the Greek flag at Canea 
and claimed the tight of sending deputies to Athens. After vehement protcs! from the 
Sublime Porte, the Powets again landed thei? contingents, and the Turkish flag was 
onte more hoisted by them om the 18th of October. A boycott of Greek goods in 
Turkey followed and produced some lively irritation. 
Other evehts began to lessen the unanimovs sympathy felt for Young Turkey in 
England and Ftance. To satisfy the almost fietce desire to be independent of Europe 
which had sprung tpin Turkey after the revolution, Djavid Bey, then minie- 
Fiunselel ter of Finance, when borrewihg monty to meet the annual deficit of the Otto- 
” man budget, decided to rdise a loan quite independently of the Ottoman Pub- 
lic Debt zdniinistration, and to ignore the prefererice traditiohally given to the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. On the 6th of Septembet the press was notified of the idaue of a loan 
in open fharket, specifying tHe conditions aid revenues offered as ghatadtee. M. 
Laurent, the financial adviser, thought the co-operation of the Ottoman Public Debt use- 
ful to Turkish credit. His disapproval naturally crebted a prejidict aguinst the scheme 
amdng the Europdan capitalists, the French capitalists in particular, who were repre- 
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sented in the council of the Public Debt and the board of the Imperial Ottoman Bank 
The latter, fearing lest the loan might be negotiated with an English group, when 
representatives of Sir Ernest Cassel and Messrs. Baring (founders of the National Bank 
of Turkey) arrived at Constantinople on the 23rd of September, decided to accept 
Djavid Bey’s terms. But the matter rankled in the minds of French capitalists, and 
one outcome of it was a crop of press articles hostile to Young Turkey in the following 
year, with serious political consequences. 
Another event occurred in the commercial world, with immediate mischievous effects 
in politics. Though Hussein Hilmi Pasha enjoyed the esteem ang, confidence of every 
European cabinet, and of an important section of the Young Turkish 
fatrigues party, he had enemies among the Young Turks. The deputy for Kasta- 
asalartthe  mnuni, Nejmeddin Mullah, minister of Justice, could not forgive Hilmi for 
appointing a judicial adviser to assist him, and Rahmi Bey, the very influen- 
tial Salonica deputy, wanted to put Hakki Bey in power. (Hakki Bey for a long time 
had been legat adviser to the Sublime Porte, during Abdul-Hamid’s reign, and was after- 
wards minister of the Interior and ambassador at Rome, which post he was filling at the 
time.) They brought about the fall of Hilmi Pasha over the Lynch affair, a matter 
which just then made a great noise in Turkey. Two Englishmen, the Messrs. Lynch, 
owned, by right of ancient frmans, the monopoly of running cargo steamer’s on the 
Euphrates and Tigris; Hilmi Pasha confirmed the grant, stipulating that the firm should 
constitute itself an Ottoman company, and the steamers should ply under the Turkish 
flag. The grand vizier regarded this concession as a handy counterpoise to German 
influence in Mesopotamia, where the Bagdad railway scheme was in progress, 
An active campaign began among Ottoman deputies. Hilmi Pasha was represented 
to them as ready to make Mesopotamia a British sphere of influence. On the 11th of 
December 1909, after a stormy sitting, Hilmi secured 168 votes to 8 upon 
Pallet a division, but he was given to understand by the party of Union and 
cane Progress that he no longer possessed their confidence, and on the 28th he 
bad to resign. Hakki Bey, now Hakki Pasha, was summoned to form a 
new cabinet. It was the old one over again, except that Mahmud Shevket Pasha agreed 
to resign the post of gencralissimo to go to the War Office, immeasurably strengthening 
Hakki Pasha’s position by doing so. It was well known that the sym- 
Kory pathies of both were with the Triple Alliance, and especially with Germany, 
cattaet ro, and a change in Turkish policy, which hitherto had gravitated towards the 
Triple Entente, was not long delayed. 
Mention has already been made that Young Turkey aimed at uniformity of adminis- 
tration and legislation throughout the Ottoman Empire, and how the very first step 
towards it was Djavid Pasha’s Albanian expedition. The Hakki Cabinet. 
Gesmcion ef, determined to carry out the scheme root and branch in the Albanian 
Macedonia, Vilayets, while settling the Macedonian question once for all, The likeliest 
means to this end, it was supposed, was to disarm the entire Albanian and 
Macedonian population. The Turkish Government must have known the difficulties 
in the way. By immemorial Albanian custom every man goes armed, and every 
peasant in Macedonia carries a weapon, because the country has been infested for years 
by wandering bands. Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the War minister, went himself to the 
spot, and sent General Shevket Torgut Pasha with 50,o00 men and a field battery to 
carry out the disarming at any cost. In Albania this meant nothing less than war. 
Shevket Torgut’s army, marching from east to west, forced the Kachanik passes in 
April 1910, reached Prisrend in May, Ipek and Jakova in June, and entered Scutari at 
the end of the month. He succeeded in disarming the tribesmen on his route, and 
dismantled the Moslés or strongholds of the Albanian chieftains, but it had been 
woe with a brutality which forever destroyed ali Albanian loyalty to the Young 
ks. 
‘The pegsion of the Ottoman Chamber ended on June 2nd. Djavid Bey’s budget 
for the! wing session showing a deficit {T5,000,000, he went to Paris carly in July 
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tg negotiate a loan. But the Imperial Ottoman Bank group, that is to say, the heads 
of the French money-market, imposed as their conditions that the Imperial Treasury 
Department should be brought under the supervision of the Ottoman Bank, 
wey. and that the Bank should keep some sort of check on the expenditure to 
finance, —«8e that it did not exceed the estimates, on the system followed before 
the Revolution of 1908 in Macedonia. Such a scheme had been drawn up 
by M. Ch. Laurent and even approved by Djavid Bey himself, but it had been thrown 
out by the Finance Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, as a piece of that foreign 
interference which Young Turkey professed to dread. Djavid Bey therefore declared 
that it was quite hopeless to think of getting such conditions accepted by the Chamber, 
and fell back on a less important group of French capitalists. But M. Laurent and the 
heads of the money-market were already dissatisfied with Djavid Bey’s independent 
attitude of the year before, and, acting on their advice, M,. Cochery said 
that there were difficulties, it seemed to him, in the way of admitting the 
‘Tannen at loan on the recognised list (24a cote). It was an awkward business; all the 
odéswith = more awkward because the grand vizier Hakki Pasha’s action gave umbrage 
mee about this time to the Triple Entente. Leaving Constantinople in August, 
he had gone first to Bucharest and conferred with M. Djuvara, the Ruman- 
ian minister for Foreign Affairs; and then to Marienbad, where he had long 
and repeated interviews with M. d’Aehrenthal, the Austrian minister for Foreign 
Affairs. There were rumours of a military agreement between Turkey and Rumania. 
The Neue Freie Presse announced a rapprochement between Austria and Turkey, and 
was not contradicted. And upon all this came the news that Turkey was buying two 
ironclads of Germany. A strong current of hostility set in at Paris, and the press 
strongly supported the Finance minister’s demands. Djavid Bey went back to Con- 
stantinople having accomplished nothing; Hakki Pasha who followed him to Paris did 
no better. In October the loan negotiations were finally broken off; thereupon a violent 
campaign began in the French press against what was called the uncompromising 
arrogance of Young Turkey; while, in the Turkish press, a perfect outburst of fury 
against France and England (where negotiations also had been fruitless) soon degenerat- 
ed, in the Jeunxe-Turc newspaper, into an ardent Pan-Islamic and Germanophil campaign 
against the Triple Entente. One highly characteristic result was a meeting held on 
October 25th to protest against the action of England and Russia in Persia; the upshot. 
of which was that a Young Turk deputy, Ubeidullah Effendi, sent a telegram to the 
Emperor of Germany, inviting him to intervene in the character of friend and protector 
Of 300,000,000 Moslems. Djavid Bey, seeing that all hope of a French or English Joan 
‘was now over, went to the German embassy and begged the good offices of Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein to help him to raise the money in Germany, 
inka Numerous German Banks formed a syndicate, and on November oth the 
Germazy. contract was signed with M. von Helferich of the Deutsche Bank, the most. 
important of those concerned. Hakki Patha had carried out his plan; 
‘Turkey was returning to the orbit of Germany. From that time Baron Marschall 
again became as important a personage as he had been in the reign of Abdul-Hamid. 
M. Laurent resigned his position in the Turkish service. 
Meanwhile, since the Albanians had been disarmed, the turn of the Macedonian 
Bulgars and Greeks came next. And again the work too often was done by subalterns 
with revolting brutality. Detachments told off to make the peasants give 
Provecatioas up their arms, or point out where rifles were hidden, continually had re- 
and Bulgaria. course to cruel beatings and ill usage, which sometimes ended in death. 
The Yenidje-Varda affair in September 1910, when hundreds of Bulgarian 
Peesants were beaten and driven to starvation, and the Bulgarian priest was murdered 
after a hideous beating, produced reverberations not only throughout the Bulgarian 
Press but all over western Europe. Another step taken in that same month by the 
Hakki Pasha Cabinet drew down the deadly hate of the Greeks, who were already 
exasperated by the Turkish boycott of their goods in retaliation for various incidents-— 
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the oath of allegiance to the king of the Hellenes taken in the Cretan Assembly, the 
attempt to expel Mahommedan non-juring Cretan deputies, and the election a M. 
Venizelos as Cretan representative to the Hellenic Chamber in August. 

‘One of mevy sources of trouble in Macedonia was the struggle between the adherents 
of the Oecumenical Patriarch and the Bulgarian Exzarch for possessiog of church byild- 
ings. To put an dnd to the disputes, the Oltoman Parliament yotod a lew, styled the 

Chureh Law, enacting that, if part of the population of a given place owed 
iopertane obedience to the Greek Patriaech and part to the Bulgarian Exarch, the 
Mpcedoaian party which represented more than two-thirds of the Christian pepulation 
was to have possession of the existing church, the state undertaking to 
build another for the minority. When the Government tried to carry this 
out in practice, the Oecumentcal Patriarch claimed that it was 8 breach of his privileges, 
and proceeded to call q meeting denominated the “ Phanar National Assembly.” The 
Government prohibited the meeting. The Patriarch took no notice and issued a sum- 
mons to the delegates. On September 14th the Govetnment had them arrested and 
imprisoned. The outcome of these rough and ready methods and abrupt collisions was 
not only the final estrangement of Ottoman Greeks and Bulgars from the Young Turkish 
régime, but the reconciliation of Bylgars end Greeks, a remarkable fect with far-reaching 
resulta, On the 1sth of November Bulgarian delegates waited on the Patriarch; early 
in December Greek delegates went to the Bulgarian Exarch; and from that time forth 
a close understanding succeeded to a traditional rivalry, 

The discontent, which found no outlet but the presa while the Chamber was not 
sitting, broke out in violent interpeHations as soon as the Ottoman Parliament met. 

All through December 1919 and part of January 1911, Hakki Pasha bad to 
a . weather a series of etorms. Albanian, Bulgar and Greek deputies spoke at 
sostion ta length, one after enother, pouring out facts and dates of misdeeds commit- 
perkament. ted by Government agents during the disarmament. Hakki Pasha, refut- 

ing nothing, kept on promising that justice should be done wherever proof 
of xbuscs Was forthcoming, Turkish deputies also mounted the tribune. The Govern 
ment, suspecting 2 plot during the summer, had arrested certain politicians, Lutfi 
Fikri, an opposition deputy, accused prison officials of torturing the prisoners to make 
them confess, He produced blood-stained cudgels and finger-nails said to have been 
extracted from victims, and demanded e commission of enquiry (Jan. a, 1921) which 
Hakki Pasha refused. The grand vizier obtained a vote of confidence, meanwhile, by 
a device of parliamentary procedure adopted by the Young Turkish party of Union and 
Progress, The party used to meet privately before a debate, to decide whether or no 
thera was need to support the Cabinet, no matter what might be said afterwards in 
public. Parliamentary discipline carried out with lack of tact and discretion did not a 
little to discredit the party of Union and Progress, an impression gaining ground that 
purely party considerations overruled all claims of equity and humanity. 

So the circle of discontent went on widening, and the task of the Government grew 
harder and harder, Difficulties followed in the Arab provinces, The Government had 

been obliged in August 1910 to send an expedition against the Druses. In 
ipArabla. | December the Druses rose again; so did the Karak Arabs in Palestine, aided 

by Bedouins. They rose against the census and conscription. Govern- 
ment servants were killed. Disturbances were reported at Trak. News of 9 rising came 
in Janus: fig fame two provinces,—Yemen, where the Im3m Yahy#, of the arn 
See Baa echt ae Joachim JI], the Oecumenical Patriarch here reforved to (b. 
184) died on Ne 112, In 167} he became Orccumenical Patriarch, but owing to 
ferences with the Porte as to the trial of ecclesiastics by the secular power he in 
18, and lived i i vetirement at various monasteries until 1901, when he was restored to the 
rarcbate.. T! ee otras caenee On eee i be nia against the Bulgarian Ex- 
te, wich be lot strong enough to keep in bounds. Healso came into ion with 
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sect, refused to recognise the Sultan as lewful Caliph, and Assir, where an insurrection 
began under the lead of Seyyid Idris, a chieftain of Moroccan origin. The Government 
was forced to send out an armed force, weakening the Tripolitan garrison, with effects 
that proved very serious afterwards. 

Still the Hakki Cabinet managed to keep in office, though there were some resigna- 
tions. Talaat Bey retired, a concession to the Opposition. So did the minister of 
‘Halt? Public Works, Halladjian Effendi, because some of the ministerialists and 
Paaha's the grand vizier himself thought him too uncompromising, especially with 
economis ~— regard to Germany’: ’s wishes. On February 28, rorr there was an an- 
ee nouncement in the Terdjeman-i-Hakikat, the Government organ, that 
Hakki Pasha himself would take over the department of Public Works until the Bagdad 
Railway question should be settled. This affair, of such great political and financial 
importance, was concluded almost at once. In the agreement signed on March 17th 
by Hakki Pasha, the conditions under which Germany should complete the line from 
Helif to Bagdad, and Germany’s share in constructing the line from Bagdad to the 
Persian Gulf, were defined. At the same time the making of the Osmanich-Alexan- 
dretta line was given to Germany, with the concession of Alexandretta harbour. On 
April roth Hakki Pasha signed a preliminary agreement with a group of French finan- 
cierg for the construction of railways in Eastern Anatolia, Macedonia and Albania, and 
a loan of £T25,000,000 for the purpose. By further agreements with the Banque 
Rouvier a loan was to be raised for making some 10,000 kilometres of roadway. 

These economical measures were however the only aspect of official activity. Any 
real collaboration with the foreign advisers in promoting reform was abandoned, 

On April 17, rorr Nejmeddin Mullah, minister of Justice, announced a 
axsiast triumph for the fanatical anti-foreign party. Count Léon Ostrorog, the 
ieteraal foreign judicial adviser, weary of seeing his schemes of reform shelved or 
a distorted by Moslem fanaticism, sent in his resignation on the 31st of 
March. The minister’s announcement that henceforth there was to be na foreign judi- 
cial adviser or inspectors was received with cheers from the “ turbaned ” party in the 
Chamber of Deputies, one mullah, deputy for St. John of Acre, declaring that the minis- 
ter was “indeed defending the sacred Law, like unto a lion.” A few days later the 
Chamber voted the suppression of the post of foreign adviser to the Post and Telegraph 
department, The Hakki Cabinet might well believe its position secure, with a docile 
and solid parliamentary majority behind it. Supported by Germany, French capital, 
and that section of the press which is ruled by Germany and finance; sure of the army, 
since Mahmud Shevket Pasha was in the Cabinet; and confident that concessions had 
rallied the fanatical and foreigner-hating elements to the Government, they might have 
felt themselves unassailable. They were to be cruelly undeceived. 

About the rst of April, a small but very warlike Catholic Albanian tribe on the 
Montenegrin border, that of the Malissori, had risen in revolt. They demanded to be 

allowed to carry arms, and that their military service should be localised; 
Matesort further they claimed exemption from certain taxes, and that their officials 

should be of their own race. The benevolent attitude of Montenegro to- 
wards the insurgents seemed significant from the first. Rifaat Pasha, 
minister of Foreign Affairs, might declare in the Chamber that Montenegro was friendly 
and that all would easily be settled; but the situation rapidly grew worse, and on April 
17th Shevket Torgut Pasha with an army coxps was despatched to northern Albania, 

At that very moment, a split in the Party of Union and Progress threatened to break 
up the boc on which the Hakki Cabinet was based. A cavalry colonel, Saadik Bey, 

once an influential member of the Union and Progress committee, till he 
‘Spt In Jeft it on ground of personal discontent, bad been secretly working in the 
army and parliament against the Young Turkisk committee for some time 
asd Preg = Past. An enthusiastic Mahommedan mystic, 2 member af the Mélami 
vans” dervish sect, he carried out his underground propaganda on religious lines, 

using the tactics which before proved so efficacious against the Young 
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Turks and brought about the mutiny of April 13, 1909. Then, as now, the Young 
Turk leaders were called bad Moalems, freethinkers, freemasons, and abettors of Zion- 
ism; they were said to be in the hands of Salonica Jews, arid Djavid Bey in particular 
was said to be their tool. Suddenly on April 2oth the effects of the propaganda came to 
light. There was a split in the Sloc. A section of the party of Union and Progtess, 
called the “ new group,” comprising all the Moslem clericals, turned against the minis- 
try and Djavid Bey. Their political programme comprised strengthening the authority 
of the Caliph, with strict observance of Moslem traditions, and the prohibition of free- 
masonty, The committee of Union and Progress tacked about. The programme was 
to be discussed later at 2 party congress. Djavid Bey was entreated to resign to soothe 
the fanatics, and union appeared to be re-established. But in reality the split in the 
bloc was past mending. 
Meantimé things were going from bad to worse in northern Albania, Since the 
Malissori, at the Gret reverse, ‘simply went over into Montenegro, where they could 
find rest and fresh supplies and ammunition for a further resistance, it was 
Forelsa impoasible to subdue them. Russia, moreover, warned Turkey to be care- 
protents ful of hostility to the Montenegrins; and to crown all, a violent anti-Turkish 
agtlev 4g ‘press campaign began at Vienna, especially in the Christian-Socialist 
tm Albasia. organs. Shevket Torgut Pasha’s troops were accused of unspeakable 
atrocities; the London press took this up; European public opinion was 
roused. Even Moslem Albania showed signs of ferment. The Hakki Pasha Cabinet, 
in ils anxiety to secure the loyalty of the Albanians, the Mahommedans among them at 
any rate, tried to rally them to the Caliphate by working on their fanaticism, A great 
‘The Suites, spectacular Mahommedan demonstration was got up. In June, after the 
an Galloh, —8e38i0n, Mahommed V went to Salonica and Usktib and thehce to Kossovo, 
po There, on the famous “ Field of Blackbirds,” where (in 1448) Murad IT 
ove. dealt Balkan Christendom a final blow, the Sultan, acting in the capacity 
of a Caliph of the old days, personally officiated at a vast Friday assembly for prayer. 
Thousandsof Moslems, attracted by the unexampled ceremony, came from Albania, 
Macedonia, and even from Bosnia, fe 
The showy Mahommedan demonstration only roused uneasiness and prejudice 
among Macedonian Christians and such of the Great Powers as ruled Mahommedan 
subjects; the Triple Entente for some time past had been blaming the 
Burege Young Turks for their Pan-Islamist tendencies. No intimidating effect 
inaists on . whatever was produced on the Malissori, and the European press took so 
S"ieenes violent @ tone about the atrocities that the Government recalled Shevket 
Christians, Torgut Pasha, and replaced him by Abdullah Pasha. Hostilities moreover 
were not renewed. At the end of June 1911 the Austrian Ambassador, 
Margrave Pallavicini, expressed to Rifaat Pasha the hope of his Government that the 
demands of the Catholic Malissori would be considered. Abdullah Pasha was ordered 
to cease fighting; negotiations began which dragged on till August 2nd, when the Porte 
conceded, by written agreement, a full amnesty to the Malissori chiefs, and the privileges 
demanded,—privileges of capital importance, for they constituted the first breach in 
the system of uniform administration and Turkish hegemony which so far had been the 
principal dogma of the old Turkish Empire and Young Turks alike. 
The bad impression made on the Ottoman mind when the Government thus surren- 
dered before the revolt of an insignificant tribe which had grown irresistible because it 
was backed by a little Balkan state with Russia behind it, increased the 
Mabomme- excitement produced by two untoward events. On the rxth of July Zekt 
daz reacties Bey, an official in the Ottoman Public Debt, was murdered at Makrikieuy 
“Young «sear Constantinople, Zekt Bey was an important member of Sadik Bey’s 
Tertey." opposition, and the murderer was the brother of a Young Turk deputy. 
In spite of assurances given by the leaders of the party of Union and 
Progress that they had nothing to do with it and deplored the event, it made a painful 
impression, and raised a storm in the Opposition newspapers. Then, on the night of 
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July 23rd, a fire broke out at Stemboul, and, a furious north wind blowing at the time, 
one fifth of the city vas Inid in ashes. The Moslem population noted the date, the 
anniversary of the Revolution, and said it was a judgment of God upon the Young 
Turks for not respecting the traditions of Islam. 
But another much greater calamity was to befall Turkey. Ali the world knew of 
Italy's long-cherished designs upon Tripoli, Hakki Pasha’s Cabinet alone seemed to 
attach no importance to them, either because the Government believed the 
ae Italian Minister’s diplomatic protestations of friendship, or, as is more 
Hab, likely, because the grand vizier considered the friendship of Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein and his master an absolute guarantee against Italian aggres- 
sion. After the Agadir incident and the subsequent Moroccan negotiations, which 
assured France of the possession of Morocco, Italy decided to hurry the pace and get 
her share of Mahommedan Africa. A pretext was found in the ill-will shown towards 
Italian economic enterprise in Tripoli under Turkish administration, more particularly 
over the operations of the famous “ Banco di Roma.” On September 28th, Di Martino, 
the Italian chargé d’affaires, handed Hakki Pasha Italy’s ultimatum, The Porte was 
given twenty-four hours notice to order the evacuation of Tripoli and the sanjak of 
Ben-Ghazi by the Turkish troops. On the zoth war was declared, and Di Martino 
quitted Constantinople. It was a death-blow for Hakki Pasha’s Cabinet. He and his 
colleague at the Foreign Office were blamed for negligence in diplomacy; Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha, for withdrawing troops from Tripoli into the Yemen; and 
inte} Halil Bey, Minister of the Interior, for administrative negligence. On the 
Pasha. goth of September, Hakki Pasha resigned. Turkish opinion went the 
length of demanding that the Cabinet should be brought before the High 
Court appointed under the Constitution to try ministers accused of high treason. 
Everybody expected Kiamil Pasha and his opposition party to come into power. 
Things went quite otherwise. The party of Union and Progress still had a majority in 
the Chamber. Said Pasha was called upon by the Sultan to construct a 
cabinet. It was done with some difficulty, Mahmud Shevket Pasha was 
maintained at the War Office because it was not thought safe to take all 
authority from the man who had organised the national defence and knew 
all its secrets. Two struggles thus began: a war with Italy in Tripoli, carried on by two 
Young Turkish officers, the famous Enver Bey and Fethi Bey (military attaché at Par- 
is), with admirable energy and persistence; and another conflict as fierce or fiercer at 
Constantinople, between the Opposition and the party of Union and Progress. Colonel 
Saadik Bey, working with Kiamil Pasha’s adherents, carried on a campaign against the 
Young Turks, in the army, in political circles, and in town and country, Events made 
it easy for him, With the reopening of Parliament on November 14th, he brought’ out 
a programme for a new party of “ Liberty and Understanding ” (“ Liberté et Entente”), 
which set about organising itself on the lines of the party of Union and Progress, found- 
ing clubs all over Constantinople and the provinces. Through their news- 
New party papers, the Alemdar and the Tonsimdt, and their spokesmen in the Cham- 
he teae. ber, they tried to ruin the Young Turks, blending partly true accusations 
alanding.” with obvious calumnies, chief among them the charges of being abettors 
of Zionism and bought up by the Jews. In Constantinople the campaign 
bad considerable effect. When Rifaat Pasha (minister for Foreign Affairs) went as 
ambassador to Paris, the victorious candidate for his vacant seat was a member of the 
party of Liberty and Understanding, Tahir Hafreddin Bey, editor of the Alemdar. 
Meanwhile Albanian and Arab deputies were demanding loudly that the privileges 
given to the Malissori should be extended to Moslem Albanians, insurgent Druses and 
Karak Arabs. The party of Union and Progress took alarm. The progress of the 
Opposition meant, they thought, that a reactionary and anti-Turk tide was setting in; 
and they decided upon immediate dissolution, so that the elections should teke place 
under a Unionist government before the Exttentists could capture the provinces. 
Said Pasha conceived an ingenious bit of strategy. On the 13th of December he 
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brought before the Chamber @ proposal to alter Article 35 of the Constitution, and 
restore fo the Sultan the power of dissolving the Chamber without the simuftaneoay 
assent of the Senate. If the proposal were adopted, it meant a dissolution, 
for the grand vizier felt sure of the sovereign; thrown ont, it still meant 
dissolution, for after a Government defeat the party of Union and Progress 
had a majority in the Senate, and under the existing constitution the assent 
of the Senate was necessary if the sovereign were to dissolve parliament. The Opposi- 
tion, hardly feeling ready for a general election, took fright accordingly and formed a 
dioc,—Arab, Albanian, Greek and Bulgar deputies joining forces with the Mahommedan 
clericals and some few malcontents, the Turkish nucleus of the party of Liberty and 
Understanding. But their efforts were vain. After some incredibly stormy scenes in 
the Chamber and a last attempt to obstruct by abstention, the Sultan, 
Reconstr with the assent of the Senate, dissolved parliament on the 19th of January 
miptstry, 1912, and on the 22nd a new purely Unionist Cabinet was formed under 
Said Pasha. Djavid Bey returned to the Public Works department, 
‘Yalaat Bey to the Posts and Telegraph, Mahmud Shevket Pasha remaining at the War 
Office, and Prince Said Halim, the Khedive’s cousia, President of the Union and Prog- 
Yess group in the Senate, taking the Presidency of the Council of State. 
Said Pasha’s manifesto in the Dasly Telegraph (London) of January 21, t912, which 
attracted a great deal of attention, set forth the programme of the new Cabinet; immedi- 
ate reforms were promised with the collaboration of foreign advisers, and 
Destructor no official pressure was to be brought to bear upon the elections. Un- 
of the ion iq fortunately this was only on paper. Except for a long tour of inspection 
parliament. among the vilayets of Macedonia and Albania, made in February by Hadji 
Adil Bey, minister of the Interior, accompanied by a former British consul- 
general, Mr. Graves, who was a member of the Reform Committee of the Finance 
Ministry, nothing was done in the way of reforms. Asfor theelections, they were worked 
on the lines known in France under the Second Empire as the “ official candidature 
system.” “Under pressure from civil (and occasionally military) officials, opposition 
candidates were almost completely eliminated. It was found, when the new Chamber 
opened on April 18, 1912, that there were hardly ten Opposition members, and among 
them not one of the principal speakers of the previous parliament. 
Albania felt the consequences almost at once. On December 1, 1911 Hassan Bey, 
then Albanian deputy for Prishtina, had said openly that if he were not satisfied with 
the elections he should raise an insurrection. This he did. On May 9, 
Pek tq 1912 the news reached Constantinople that Hassan Bey was heading a 
Albania. tising in the Ipek and Mitrovitza districts, while Basri Bey (a member not 
ie re-elected) with a band of insurgents had taken to the mountains at Dibra, 
Disturbances at home added complications to troubles abroad. The very day that 
parliament opened, Italy bombarded the Dardanelles. The Porte temporarily closed 
5 the Straits and so gave umbrage to Russia, who, ceasing to believe in the 
pera Young Turkish revolution, had replaced M. Charikoff, so friendly to their 
oretewar, cause, by M, de Giers, a much less whole-hearted supporter. The Italians 
next occupied the southern Sporades, and on May 6th landed at Rhades. 
But serious as these events might be, their importance was but relative compared 
with what was passing in Albania. The whole district between Djakova, Ipek aud 
Mitrovitza was in open revolt; Young Turkish officers and officials were 
ere driven out or murdered, and the movement, although obviously a political 
Seta one, was also directed towards autonomy, the insurgents demanding (1) 
the retum of the fire-arms taken from them by the Djavid Bey and Torgut 
Pasha expedittons, (2) official recognition for the Albanian language, (3) localised mili- 
tary setvice, and (4) Albanian officials for Albania, at the same time as the resignation 
of the Said Cabinet, another general election, and the trial of the Hakki Cabinet for 
hi before the High Court. On May 22nd the Government decided to send 
ents the first or Constantinople division. This step was not merely use- 
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Tess, it was fatal. Colonel Sadik Bey’s subterranean propaganda had made immense 

progress among the officers of the Constantinople garrison; he had relied upon‘tne want 

of preparation at Tripoli, an officers passed over, and appointments made 

pinsonecadle , _10F political reasons by Mahmud Shevket Pasha. A “ Society of Saviours 

inthe army. of their Country ” counted many members among the officers of the frst 

division. In their eyes the Albanians, against whom they were sent by 

the Government, were not insurgents but their own allies, and before June 1912 was 
out news came that many, both officers and men, were deserting to the Albanians. 

Mahmud Shevket Pasha made desperate efforts ta repress the movement. On 
July rst a law was passed at his instence, severely punishing officers for meddling in 

politics; then, seeing that his efforts were useless, he sacrificed himself to 
ee eehe, calm the movement and resigned (July 10th). Even that, it seemed, was 
not enough. Said Pasha himself resigned on July 17th and so brought 
about a Cabinet crisis, The situation was so serious that the Sultan intervened in 
person. On the roth of July he issued a manifesto prohibiting officers from meddling 
in politics and promising an impartial Cabinet. On July 22nd Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha 
became grand vizier; Kiamil Pasha, President of the Council of State; Nazim Pasha, 
minister of War; Hussein Hilmi Pasha, minister of State; and an Armenian, legal- 
adviser of the Porte under Sultan Abdul Hamid, Gabriel Effendi Noradoughian, minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. The next day it was decided at a cabinet counci} to stop the 
fighting in Albania and to send a conciliation commission to treat. And 
rm ane then the purely political nature of the movement was made manifest, for 
mintetry. even this was not enough. The Albanians, led by the excluded deputies, 
clamoured for a dissolution and the arraignment of the Hakki Csbinet. 
On July 25th the military society of “ Saviours of their Country ” sent a threatening 
letter to Halil Bey, President of the Chamber, calling upon the Chamber to dissolve, 
Just then the Government plainly showed what line they meant to take, by issuing an 
amnesty (Aug. rst) to all Abdul-Hamid’s high officials, and all ringleaders of the mu- 
tiny of April 13, 1909 exiled by the Young Turks. 

On August sth the Ghazi Mukhtar Cabinet obtained from the Senate a decision 
interpretative of the Constitution declaring that the task of the newly-elected Chamber 

was now completed (this was represented to the Senate as the only way of 
Spread of ‘of stopping the Albanian disturbances and keeping the Austrians out of the 
movement, Sanjak of Novibazar); then, backed by @ proclamation issued in the 

Sultan's name, the grand vizier ignored a vote of want of confidence given 
after a violent revolutionary speech from Djavid Bey, and closed both the Chamber 
and the Senate. After this supreme concession made to them, the Albanian insurgents, 
naturally, only grew bolder. More officers and officials were murdered at Ipek and 
Mitrovitza (Aug. 18th), Then the Albanians marched on Uskith, and some went on 
to Salonica, demanding the restoration of Abdul-Hamid. Once again the Porte gave 
way. Out of fourteen points raised by the Albanians twelve were conceded, among 
them official recognition of their language, localised military service, appointment of 
officials able to speak Albanian. Yet it was decided to send troops te stop the march 

of the insurgents, now very neat Salonica. The Albanian advance was 
peepee g stopped, but not the disturbances. The Government had lost all authority. 
Beraugend The Albanians took to plundering the depots for arms, and assassinations 

continued. News of came from Berana, Sienitzs, and Epirus. 
‘The Kurds in Asis Minor began to flatter themselves that the days of Abdul Hamid 
had come back at last, and fell to massacring the fuckless Armenians. 

‘There was great excitement in Europe and in the press. The tone of the Balkan 
journals grew very hostile to Turkey; they spoke of autonomy in the Peninsula, perhaps 
encouraged by a proposal made by Count Herchtold, Austrian Minister for Foreign Af- 
faire, who, naturally disposed 0 favour the Albanians, invited the cabinets of 
to urge the Turkish Government to decentralise their administrative ayst 
Bolgarian press‘was particularly violent. The Ishtib massacresof the previous Deceml 
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and above ail the quite recent Katchana massacres (Aug. 1st), where over a hundred 
victims (principally Bulgars) were done to death by the populace or the soldiery after a 
bomb explosion, had wrought up public feeling in Sofia to the highest pitch. 
Uarest ,., ‘The official paper, the Air, brought out # series of articles proclaiming the 
Ein Stetes, ‘necessity of European control in the Balkans, and declared that the main- 
tenance of the status quo meant a continuance of Turkish anarchy till the 
Christian population ‘was exterminated. Diplomatic difficulties helped to create 
hostility to Turkey among the Balkan States. Montenegro demanded a rectification 
of the frontier on the basis of an agreement, already ten years old, which had never been 
carried out. This the Porte refused. The Turkish Government, having authorised 
Servia to transport an important consignment of artillery from France across Turkey, 
now refused to allow the war material either to be forwarded to its destination, or to be 
sent back to Salonica; and the Servian press in its turn showed intense irritation. A 
final measure precipitated events. By way of mending matters, the Ottoman Govern- 
ment apparently thought it adroit policy to try a palliative combined with intimidating 
‘measures. On September 22nd the Porte made it known through the Stamboul press, 
that, acting on the application of the ambassadors of the Great Powers, and more espe- 
cially on the advice given by M. Sazonoff, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Turkhan Pasha, Turkish Ambassador at St. Petersburg, the Ottoman Government was 
resolved to extend the privileges granted to Albania to all parts of the Turkish Empire. 
On the other hand, the semi-official Veni-Gasette of September 25th announced that for 
the forthcoming Grand Manoeuvres at Adrianople, the War minister was there concen- 
trating twelve divisions of effectives, besides calling up the redifs from the 
‘Tarkish districts of Adrianople, Salonica, Monastir and Uskiib. On the 26th the 
[ane Jeune-Ture newspaper published an interview with Gabriel Effendi Nora- 
eemaer doughian, Minister of Foreign Affairs, confirming this news, and the paper 
Adrlanepke. also announced that about 300,000 men would shortly be concentrated in 
«» Thrace. On the 3oth, on the advice of the representatives of England and 
Russia, who pointed out to the Porte how little the circumstances called for an an- 
nouncement of manoeuvres on so extraordinary a scale, the War Minister issued a 
démenti, But it was too late. Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro and Servia, allies in vir- 
tue of agreements concluded in profound secrecy, believing that Turkey bad reached 
the required pitch of civil and military discord and anarchy, decided to profit by the 
opportunity to realise by force of arms the long-standing ambitions which the Young 
Turkish Revolution had seemed so sure to bring to nothing. A brief statement of dates 
and facts is all that remains to be given, 
On October rst the Kings of Bulgaria, Greece and Servia ordered general mobilisa- 
tion; and in response, on the same date, an Imperial iradé was issued ordering Turkish 
mobilisation. Still, as mobilisation is not war, efforts were made for peace 
Mobisetion by European diplomacy, especially by the Triple Entente. On October 
Soria en marie 6th, on the initiative of the ambassadors of France, Great Britain and 
Russia, the Porte declared itself ready to accept the application of Article 
23 of the Berlin Treaty, hitherto never carried out, by which a special 
administration was provided for the vilayets of Turkey in Europe. But the Balkan 
States, who might perhaps have been satisfied with this concession some weeks sooner, 
now wanted something more, declaring that they put no confidence what- 
Action ty soever in any reforms to be carried out by Turkey alone without the con- 
Puwors. trol of the Powers, Montenegro decided to hasten the crisis, and declared 
war on Turkey on October 8th, when her Minister, M. Plamenatz, left 
Constantinople. European diplomacy made one more supreme effort. A collective 
note, drawn up upon an idea conceived by M. Poincaré, the French Premier, was issued 
simultaneously to the Porte and the four Balkan States. It was declared 
Montenegro, therein that Europe had decided “ to take in hand” the execution ef re- 
wan rms in European Turkey. The note gave satisfaction to none of the 
okt ‘ies involved. On October rth the Governments of Bulgaria, Greece 
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and Servia together issued one note to the plenipotentiaries of Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Russia, declining the proposal, and another to the 
Ottoman plenipotentiaries requiring that the reforms should be carried 
out under the joint control of the Great Powers and the Balkan States, 
the appointment of Belgian or Swiss governors, and the immediate de- 
mobilisation of the Turkish army. On the same date the Porte declined the pro- 
posal of the Great Powers, declaring that Turkey was ready to carry out reforms but 
could permit no foreign interference whatever. On the rsth, the Porte having received 
the communication of the note issued by the Balkan States, recalled the Turkish 
ministers from Athens, Belgrade and Sofia. On the 16th peace was concluded with 
Ttaly, on the basis of a disguised but really complete cession of the vilayets of Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica. On the 17th Turkey declared war on Bulgaria and Servia, By a piece 
of diplomatic finesse, the Greek note was supposed not to have been communicated; 
to the last Turkey really hoped to detach Greece from the Balkan League. On the 
18th Greece declared war on Turkey. MM. Sarafoff, Gryparis and Nenadovitch, 
ministers of Bulgaria, Greece and Servia, left Constantinople that same day. The 
Balkan war was about to begin. 
The events of the war and its international aspects ate dealt with elsewhere (see 
“ International Affairs,” in Part I: Sect. i.), and the direct results in Constantinople 
need only be noted. Mukhtar’s willingness to accept the application of 
Kiamit soo Art. 23 of the treaty of Berlin, agreeably to the suggestions of the foreign 
oe oes ambassadors, had caused the widest dissatisfaction in Stamboul, which 
‘asGrasd ‘manifested itself on October 7th in a demonstration of the students of 
Visier, Stamboul University, in which some Young Turk politicians partook. 
This occasioned the proclamation of martial law on October 8th, and the 
arrest of four or five malcontents, amongst them Obeidullah Effendi, ex-deputy for 
Aidin, and Aka-Gunduz, an editor of the Tanin, who were respectively condemned to 
five and seven years’ detention in @ fortress. On October 2oth Ghazi Mukhtar resigned, 
transmitting the seals to Kiamil Pasha, the avowed object of the resignation being the 
hope to obtain Great Britain’s full support in the conflict with the Balkan States by the 
accession of Kiamil Pasha to power. In the course of November an attempt was made 
by some general officers of the old régime, seemingly without the connivance of the 
cabinet, to suppress the Young Turk party by arresting and deporting to Konia all the 
ex-ministers, ex-deputies, leading journalists and politicians of the “ Union and Prog- 
ress” party ‘to be found in Constantinople. Djavid Bey, Talaat Bey and a few others 
managed to escape with the help of foreign friends, but nearly a hundred prominent 
Unionists were arrested by order of the Court Martial and imprisoned at the War Office 
at Stamboul. However their detention lasted but a few days. On Nazim Pasha’s 
return to Constantinople, after the signature of the ermistice at Chatalja, the composi- 
tion of the Court Martial was altered, and all the political prisoners released, including 
even those who, under the preceding Court Martial, had been tried and condemned, 
as, for instance, the ex-deputy Obeidullah, (Léon Osrroros.) 
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Foreign Trade Statistics of Principal Countries. 
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|Animals Living. Articles. 
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1 Total importa less re-exports, 10f U.K. produce. ®Inclades diamonds in the rough. ‘Includes diamonds cut. 
*Thg tables here given may be supplemented by those given elsewhere in the YzAR-BOoK. 
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Vital Statistics of Principal Countries, oro. Per 1,000 Persons Living. 
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i Birth |Death lt Birth | Death 
Rate. | Rate. | Rate. | REE | Rate. | Rate. 
England and Wales » | 1§-0 | 25.0) 13.5 [Spam . 2... | 14.2 | 33.1 | 23.3 
Scotland . + | 13-0 | 26.2 {15.3 Austria © 2}. | 15-1 | 32.5 | 21.2 
Ireland. « | 10.0) 43.3] 17.1 |France. 2 2 . . | 1§.8 | 19.7 | 17.9 
United Kingdom 14.3 | 25.0 | 14.0 |Switzerland (1909) | | 14.9 | 25.6 | 16.1 
Ontario. 20.7 | 24.9 | 14.0 | Netherlands. . . | 14.3 | 28.6 | 13.6 
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Ceylon. i 10.9'| 39.0 | 27.3 |Norway . . . . | 12.4 | 26.51 13.5 
New Zealand: 16.6 | 26.2! 9.7 |Sweden > | | | | 12,0 | 24.8] 14.0 
Hungary . fs 17.3 | 35-7 | 23.6 {IChile . - . | reg | 38.4] 32.5 
japan (1909) | . 17.6 | 34.2 | 22/0 |Bulgaria (rg09) | | | 18.3 | 40.6 | 26:6 
umania.. ., 18.4 | 39.8 | 25.2 |'Servia (1909) » | 18.7 | 38.7 | 29.3, 
Belgium (1909) 1§.3 | 23.7 | 15.8 Lifnited States of Amer- 
German Empire (2909) 15.5 |31-2]}17.2 || a... . 1g,0 
Prussia. 1§.6 | 30.5 | 16.0 |! 
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Wheat, Barley, and Oats Production (Beerbohm) 
a Wheat a Barley ai oe 
in in Quarters in Quarters 
‘of 3 Ibs, ‘of 400 Ibs, ‘of 304 lbs, 
000 omitted) 000 omitted) 000 omitted) 
1912, 191, 1912, gu, 1912, 1911, 
oe | oe [ae | ae | ee |e 
‘Austria! 7,200 8,500 | 8,500 | 15,000 | 15,500 
Hungary* 23,300 8,700 9,100 9,000 10,100 
Belgium 1,900 3,700 4n 
Bulgaria 7,500 2,200 2,750 1,300 1,750 
amark 500 3,200 2,950 5 600 5,350 
France 40,000 6,500 | 6,100 39,500 36,900 
Germany 18,500 18,000 17,400 58,500 55,850 
Greece 700 
Holland , 700 1,600 1,950 
italy 21,500 1,000 3,100 4,300 
Portugal 800 
Rumama 9,500 2,500 2,200 | 2,900 
Russa 90,000 55 500 112,000 | 91,500 
Servia 1,700 
Spain 15,500 7 yoo 2,600 3,550 
Sweden goo 1,600 8,600 7,900 
Switzerland 500 
United Kingdom 7,000 6,700 18,300 19,700 
Algeria and Tunts 3,000 4,500 1,500° 1,530* 
Argentine Republic 21,000 8,500 7,300 
Australasia 10,000 9,900 
Cana 27,000 | 25,000 § 500 38,000 | 36,200 
Chile 2,500 2,000 
E 4,000 700 1,300 
India ° 45,800 4300 
Japan (3,000 100 IT §00 . 
insted States 87,000 | 78,000 | 28,000 141,000 96,800 
ruguay 1,200 1,200 
Other Countries 10,000 8,000 8,000 
Grand Total 452.200 | 432,050 | 182,500 | 176,875 | 478,000 | 411,430 
TYncluding Bosna. Hore govins 
Including Slavoma and Croatia 
* North Africa 
Indwan Corn Production « Rye Production 
"sm Qrs. of 480 tbs. (Beerbohm). In Qrs of 480 Ibs (Beerbohm) 
1912, Igtt, 1912, 1911, 
Se" | Be" | ge | Geo 
‘ooo omitted — | (000 omitted 
‘United States 370,000 | 295,000 || Russia 121,000 | 93,500 
Argentina (32,000 3.500 51,000 49,900 
Hungary 21,500 | 15,300 || Austra. 1500 | 14,000 
Tealy 11,000 10,900 || Hungary 6,500 400 
Rumania 10,300 1,000 |} France 6,000 §,g00 
Russia 9,300 9,500 || United States 4,200 3.875 
Egypt 8,100 7,300 || Spain 3,000 3,575 
Bulgar 6,000 4,500 j) Sweden 2,700 2350 
Spain 3,000 3,100 || Belgum 2,600 2,700 
Servia 3,000 3,000 || Denmark 2,200 2,300 
Canada 1,600 | 2,000 |} Holland 1,900 | 2,025 
‘Other Countnes? 10,200 10,400 |) Italy 600 625 
Other Countnes 9,000 8,000 
486,000 | 380,000 || 224,200 | 194,550 




















tuding Mexico, 


which in 1910 produced 21,560,000 quarters 
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Hops Production in ths. 
Aon. Aver Percentaj 
Countries, igi. 1906-10 of Totat 
United States 40,000,000 47,457,000 a5 
United Kingdom 36,739,000 013,000 ety 
im 23,430,000 43,213,000 23 55 
Austria-Hungary 23,200,000 30,130,000 16 42 
Russia 10,500,000 9,584,000 52 
Belgaum. 5,700,000 6,405,000 35 
France 4,950,000 7,770,000 423 
Tasmania 1,775,000 1,284,000 o7 
Other Countries 1,021,000 1,671,000 09 
Total £ 147,315,000 183,527,000 300 0. 





Cane Sugar Production (Messrs Willett 
& Gray's Estimate, 1911-12) 


Beet Sugar Production (Internattonal 
Assoctation, etc }, 1911-12 
































Tons Tons. 
Brisk India 2,390,000 Russia 2,080,000 
cube 1,850,000 Germany 1,487,000 
e, "995.000 Austnia-Hungaty 1,154,000 
‘United States (Lousiana and United States 543,000 
Texas) 324,000 France 515,000 
Porta Reo $20,000 Netherlands 251,000 
Argentina 180,000 Belgium 239,000 
Jepan and Formosa 179,000 Italy 155,000 
Australis 175,009 Sweden 127,000 
aunts nf 
Phikppines 160,000 penaark 118,000) 
Mexico 155,000 Span 107,000 
Peru 140,000 Other Countries 53,000 
Santo Domingo and Haut: 100,000 
Britysh Guiana 100,000 ‘Lotal Beet 6,791,000 
‘Other Countries 570,000 Total Cane 8,976,000 
Total 8,976, Total Beet and Cane 15,767,000 
Average Annual Sugar Production, 1906-07 10 1910-11 
Cane Sugar. Beet Sugar. 
9 
tons | #0, Tons, | of, 
British India 2,095,720 | 270 patie 2,382,400 | 31 8 
Cuba 1,450,100 | 18 7 || Austria-Hungary 1,357,700 | 19 8 
fava 1/184,000 | 15 2 || Russia (European) 1,298,460 | 19 0 
Uinted States (with France (in sermms of 
Hawan & Porto Rico) | 1,009,161 | 13 0|| refined sugar) 668,360] 9 8 
‘United States 314,861 4. United “States, (Con- 
Oceama 253,940 | 33 tal) 425.989 | 62 
Brazil 246,000 | 32 248,620 | 3 6 
Mauritius 207,660 27'|| Ne Is 180,600 26 
Peru 150,000 19 149,020 20 
Mexico 136,580 | 1 7 |i Italy 138,400 | 2.0 
Argentina ¥3t,820] 17 87,000 | 13 
Philippines 130,200 17 70,280 10 
Other Countries T7400 9 9 || Other Countries 54,860 09 
7,769,781 | 100 0 6,852,689 | 190 0 
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Consumption of Sugar, 1910 (HC 281) 
Per Head of 
Tons Avoir Population, ibs 
Commonvcalth of Australia 238,840 —_ feet pened, P ) 29 31 
1,673,204 Wank ned {net imports) 82 
United Kingdom 1,564,076 —_ In equivakunt of Refined na 
United States 3.285.771 Mainly Raw 79 90 
Dominion of Canada, 1909 222,227 Raw and Refined 66 46 
Germany 1,116,012 Refined 38 or 
Netherlands Refined 37 25 
France 35; Refined 34:13 
Belgium, 6855 Refined 29 12 
Austria-Hungary 534.165 Refined 24 09 
Rice Producton, 1910, 1 msllons of ibs 
British India 88,474 Madagascar (est ) 953 
China (est ) 55000 United States Br 
japan 14,362 Egypt 662 
java 7.566 Spain 465 
vam (est ) 6,824 Asiatic Rusa 363 
Trench Indo China 5,000 Ceylon 320 
Korea {cst } 3.200 Peru (est ) 335 
Formosa (est ) 2,892 Meco 135 
Phihppines (est ) 1,048 Bntish Guiana («st ) iT 
Italy 968 = Other Countries ir 
Rubber Production, 1911. Rubber Consumption, 1917.4 
A d Brazil ‘Tons Tons. 
Wahine oe + $3009 America and Canada 42,000 
East Afra (wild) Penang, Bor- Germany, Austria, etc 14,000 
neo, Rangoon, Assam, Mada- 
Bascar, pte 7 $300 United Kingdom 12,000 
Central America, Mexio, tc. 2, 
Plantation 14200 Russia 8,500 
6 France 8,000 
76,000 
Guayule from bere at 9.200 Italy 2,000 
lalayoian and extracted from . 
Selutong 2,800 Japan and Australia 1,500 
88,000 88,000 
Tobacco Production, 1910 
Millon Ibs, Milhon Ibs 
United States (except Phil Turkey in Europe 492 
sppines 1113 4 Cuba 46.0 
Bntish India (est ) 450.0 Santo Domingo 420 
Russian Empire 200 7 Philippines (1909) 40 2 
‘Austra Hungary 184 8 France 36 4 
Dutch East Eres 1286 © Mexwo, 4 7 
Japanese Empire 927 Other Countries 196 4 
srazl (exports) 5 — 
Germany 636 Total 2,756 0 
Aterage Annual Tobacco Productson, 1905-09 
Percentage Percentage 
UnitedStates (and Lbs of Total Lbs. of Total 
Porto Rico) 766,883,000 31 6 japanese Empire 94,409,000 39 
Bntuh India 450,000,000 «18 6 ny 68,120,000 z 
Roseran Einpire 197,446,000 82 Brazil (exports) $2,063,000 22 
Austra Hungary 169,524,000 70 ~~ Cuba 51,797,000 25 
Peep 148,972,000 OE Other Countnes 324,355,000 134 
He) . 100,000,000 4% 2,423,569,000 100 0 
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Cotton Production, rozo (Bales of 500 i6s.). 


Bales Bales. 

‘United States 11,608,958 Mexsco (est ) 200,000 
Bntish India 3,874,477. Turkey nm Asia 141,000 
Egypt 1,570,620 —- Persia (exports) 128,031 
China 1,200,000 Peru 115,000 
Asiatic Russia 688,000 = Other Cuunune 196,694 
Brazil 270,000 

Total 19,992,780 


Nore For rgtt the figures were America 12,132,000 bales of 500 Ibs , hast Indies 
4,682,000 bales of 450 Ibs , Egypt 000 bales of 750 ibs , Brazil, China, Russia in Asia, 
etc, etc 3,036,000 bales average 330 


Cotton Consumption, Year Ending Angutt 31 1912 




















American—| _ East 
Bales of | Indian— |PEyptan— Sundnes | Total 
500 Ibs | 450lbs | 75° lbs 

United States 51368 000 5,368,000 
Great Britain 3:389,976 339: 7 | 329,821 105,708 | 3,765,462 
Russia 545,831 18,, 72,25 | 1,398,628 2,035,079 

Germany 1,375,604 | 224,116 | 106,836 63,640 | 1,770,2! 
India 79552 | 1,524, 1,052 1,915 } 1,606,551 
japan 365,240 10,4 20,515 145,620 U34hy 39 
rance by 16 | Ba, 73,727 27,062 9 7,84, 

Austna 644 812 162,373 33,543 23,368 164, 

Italy 610,162 161, 23,245 13,511 812,74 

Spain 284 890 13,308 15,410 10,142 32317: 
Belgium 171,899 | 60,998 537 948 | 234,382 

Brazil 199,642 199, 
Canada 114,66: 453 300 115,418 
Switzerland 59. 2,824 25,112 3,289 831 
Holland 73,962 8,822 2.034 817 
Sweden 73,626 4,875, 128 38 78,727 
Portugal 50,260 1,020 980 15,6 S740 

Mexico 4,607 375 34,607 3 

Denmark 941542 331 472 25,145 
Norway 9,690 894 201 10,785, 
Other Countries 8,450 8,450 
Total 13 987 330 | 3 116,763 | 701,985 | 2,055,314 | 19,831,392 











Wook Production 


‘The National Association of Wool Manufacturers (US A) estimate the world’s annual 
production at 2,952,783,000 Ibs 


Lbs. Lbs. 
Australasia 833,611,665 Turkey (European) 99,500,000 
Argentina 414,464,800 France 78,000,000 
United States 321,362,750 Russia (Asiatic) 60,000,000 
Russia (European) 320,000,000 = Spain §2,000,000 
United Kingdom 2. te 141,939,600 Bntish India 50,000,000 
Uruguay 129,961,170 China 50,000,000 


British South Aira. . 111,720,000 = Other Countrics. 299,223,015 
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1170 
Production of Raw Wool n Europe ond North America. 
United Continent North pactal Production 
Kingdom. of Europe Amenca, menica. 
‘Milion Ibs, Milton Milhon Ibs. Million Ibs. 
— 
1910 143 420 333 896 
~ 191t 136 420 330 886 
Sources of Imports of Raw Wool snto Europe and North Amersca. 
Other Total 
Australasia Cape. River Plate. 
Million tbe. | Million ibe. | Million Ibs. | jqquatmies | Imports | 
1g10 855 125 433 237 1,650 
1g | 854 13% 449 247 1,681 
Supply of Raw Wool 1 Europe and North Amersca (Home Production plus Imports) 
“ United Continent North 
Kingdom, America. Grand Total, 
Mathion Ibs, Million {bs Milhon Ibs. Mulhon Ibs. 
Igio |* 613 510 2 §: 
ott 633 1,445. 489 Ad 
Silk Production, 
Chief Sources of 1912-13 1gt1-12 1910-11 
1 PERlNCHION sak (estimated) ij 
(Raw Silk, including Tussal )e ths. Ibe. ibs. 
japan 21,164,000 19,577,000 
‘hina, Shanghar 9,365,000* 8,408,000 
‘China, Canton 5,079,000 5,785,000 
Total China 14,444,000 12,787,000 14,193,000 
Italy 9,094,000 7,694,000 8,702,000 
Levant 5,633,000 6,173,000 6,162,000 
France 1,102,000 882,000 701,000 
Austria. 662, 783,000 776,000 
Indsa (est) « . 661,000 485,000 474,000 
Spain 176,000 187,000 183,000 
Total Pounds... a 52,936,000 | 49,540,000} 50,768,000 
Tussah, Raw 3,836,000 3,715,000 3,488,000 
Grand Total 56,772,000 53,255,000 $4,256,000 














3£xcluding Tussah. *11 months. 
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Wine Production. 
Imperial Gallons Imperial Gallons 
France 999,990,000 Turkey 28,600,000 
Italy 930,000,000 Switzerland 21,120,000 
Free . 367,358,000 Servia 
igeria ¥ 000 Brazil 
Russia 94,600,000 Uruguay 
Hungary 584,200,000 Australia 
rgentine 090,000 Peru 
Austria 63,800,000 Tunis : 
Portugal 62,700,000 Cape Colony 
Chile 61,600,000 Luxemburg 
Germany $7,200,000 Bolivia 
Greece 48,400,000 Mexico 
Rumania 39,600,000 Persia 
United States 29,700,000 
Bulgaria 28,600,000 Total 3)224,124,000 
Beer Production. 
é Imperial Gallons, 
Total Production, 1911 7,193,092,896 
Total Production, 1910 « 6,665,504,012 
Increase... . $27,388,884 
Princepal Beer Producing Countrses, 1911. 

; Imperial Gallons : Imperial Gallons 
United States 1,633,764,000 Belgium 363,000,000 
German Empire 1,431, Russia 222,200,000 
United Kingdom 1,293, Switzerland 64,900,000 
Austria-Hungary 562,540,000 Sweden 64,900,000 
France . 394,724,000 Denmark 61,600,000 


Alcoholic Liquor Consumption per Head of Population. 
goadt'er Trade Returdar Novas, Totty 




















Taking Taking 
. 1900 to 1900 to 1900 to 
Wine, | peeauat | Beer | beequal | Spirits. | be equal 
mp | to too, | “MP | to t00, | Galle, | to roo, 
‘1909 is pa: 1909 1 
equal to equalled equalled 
United Kingdom 0 26 68 | 262 83 07 62 
Australia 1 08 87 iro 87 o 78 87 
New Zealand O14 93 97 106 ° 74 102 
Union of S. Africa 0 62 13 © 36 
Canada orf out 53 7 o Br 114 
Newfoundland oo] 133 029 | 107 0 39 134 
German Empire 097 6 | 220 87 1 38 04 
Netherlands © 33 a |... 134 84 
Belgium ror} 100 | 460 95 103 57 
France 28 82 79 133, 1 32 4 
Switzerland (1908) 147 7o 15.6% 106 073 4 
Portugal 228 113 a) ‘ 
Spain 152 67 ++ 
Italy 260 118 0.42 | 300 © 56 233 
‘Austria 53 roy | 143 88 1 32 85 
Hungary 40 166 24 133 I 54 87 
Bulgaria o8 32 0 62 281 010 250 
Servia 31 206 0 85 132 a o 
Rumania 42 32 0.60 315 0 70 152 
United States 0 58 181 16 § 124 1.14 109 
Russian Empire or os 123! 129 1,10 WHI 
Norway - 42 5 0,64 Too 
Sweden : . wt 1 68 
Denmark a Ig t 86 2.1 82 





Figures for 1908. 
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Tea Exports from Principal Sources, 
Lbs Lhe 
British India Igit 254,301,000 = Japan I9to 43,489,000 
China 1910 208,133,000 Java 1910 33,517,000 
Ceylon 1910 182,070,000 Formosa T910 24,241,000 


Tea Consumption of Leading Counirtes 


Ths 





| Total ibs \ Per Hoad 

United Kingdom 1931 293 502,178 6 39 
Russia 1910 0 90 
Gated States ‘ : 1911 1 6 

trala (general imports) 1910 6 83 
Canada 1911 434 
Netherlands 1g10 207 
New Zealand (general imports) 1910 7 45 
Germany | gto ot 
Argentina 1910 {063 
Austria-Hungary 1 sgt0 © 06 
Trance | __ 1910 | oo 





The consumption per head in other countries in 1910 was Persia, 0 83 Ibs , Chile, 0 83, 
Denmark, 0 44, Algeria, 0 3, Switzerland, o 26, Norway, 0 12, Finland, 0 10, Sweden, 
© 09, Rumania, 0 08, Bulgaria, 0 03, Spain, 0 02, Greece, 0 01, Italy, 0 005. 









































Coffee Production 
Avnual Average 1905-9 U S Dept of Agr ot Coffee Consumption, 1910 
nt 7 Tbs 
1,000 Ibs of | per 
‘otal | head 
i | Netherlands 15 12 
Brazil 1,852,031 | 72.9 5 
Venezuela S620 ie 8 || Norway 12 25 
Guatemala 82,280 3.2 | Sweden It gt 
Colombia 79.336 | 3k Belgium 109 
West Indies 28 |, Denmark 10 24 
Mexico 27 || United States 9 33 
Salvador 24 | Finland + 9 02 
Dutch East Indies 23 | Switzerland 7 26 
mit tates 
Tras Ree ts Cape of Good Hope 6 9 
Hawau ance 3 
Costa Rica 12 || German Empire 5 
British India 11 |) Austria 2 62 
Other Countnes 30 |i Chile 2 87 
Italy 1 61 
10, 100 0 j; Greece I 
Spee Canada re 
1 40 
Nore The Brazilian extimate for 1910 was | Beye 12 
Kok 000 Ihe} Brass} 2,022,768, Other Coun- || Serva 0 9s 
o732, Totsl 2, 524.500; and for 1911 |) Rumania ° 
Bras a0, apetan eatin Bulgaria ° bd 
United Kingdom 0 bs 
ple OE ioer Fee Freres, oe . ° # 
° 





| 
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Cocea Production, 1922. Cocoa Consumpison, rgrr. 
Tons Percent- Tons Percent- 
Avoir- at Avoir- age of 
dupois. Total. dupois. Total. 
Ecuador 394 655 16 t United ates 60,320 264 
Brazil 378 15 6 Germany 49,200 212 
Gold Coast 34.440 13 98 28,044 195 
St. Thomas (Portuguese) 321904 134 Cres, Britain 25,092 110 
Trinidad 23,813 «97 Holland 23,026 100 
Santo Domingo 39,680 80 ‘Switzerland 10,135 4.5 
Venezuela 17,732 72 Spair 6200 27 
Grenada 5904 34 Austria-Iungary 5.904 2 58 
German Colonies 4,920 20 Belgaum 4920 212 
fevlon 4231 17 oe 3.936 172 
agos 3,739 «I §2 taly 23 1 03 
Dutch East Indies 2.952 «12 Denmark 1,968 86 
Fernando Po 2,952 12 Canada 1,870 82 
jamaica 2,755 Ir Sweden 1,378 63 
atti 2,460 9 Norway 984. 45 
Surinam 2.165 8 Australia 787 30 
French Colonies 1,574 7 Portugal 197 09 
Cuba 15476 6 Finland 98 04, 
Dominica 1082 4 Other Countries 2168 10 
Belgian Congo 984 4 
Santa Lucia 689 3 228,586 100 0 
Other Countries 1,771 8 
246,294 100 0 Stlver Production, 1911 (“Mineral Industry"). 
z. Fine. Value f 
th ed 5 87.078,764 8,836,300 
io ‘ai tates 57,796,311, 13531591 
maP, ears Mina Canada 33.4 6938 0 
y a Australasia Hi 1,736,175 
Value Germany tsa, 14345135 
Oz. Fine. £ ie (et) ) 7 037, 5 815,622 
Transvaal 8,237,723 34,991,620 igium (est 037,675 15,622 
United States 4655297 19,848,664 pyar (est ) 4,822,605, 489,869 
Australasia 2,892,450 12,327,090 via est.) 4.179,591 424,121 
Mexico 1,412,483 6,021, Spain (est.) 4,179,591 424,121 
Russia 3,203,952 Sree ‘ountries 13,047,516 1,344, 
hodesia 628,521 2 647, 
British India 515,684 2,198,460 Total 251,908,780 26,369,022 
China ( (est.) 484/000 2,062,500 
472,280 2,013,432 
West Africa 251,451 1,060,442 Aluminum Production. 
Colombia, 165,699 711,400 Metric Tons. 
Central America 165,457 7051375 git. 
Germany 159,692 680,800 North America 2 14,400 
fpr, 144,680 616,787 Switzerland 
‘rench Guiana 342,719 608,500 Germany 
Brazil 137,927 588,000 = Austria Estimate 11,700 
East Indies, Dutch 115,385 491,000 Italy 
Korea 109,315 46p.t00 Norway 
Hungas . 100,387 428,000 = France ‘ 11,300 
‘Other Countries 532,477 2,384,583 Great Britain (est.) 71300 
Total . + 22,526,585 95,991,637 Total (approx.) 44,700 
Principal Tin Supplies, ror2. 
Straits Settlements (exports) Tone eer 
traits Settlements (exports) Begs apa he a4 a 70 
Bolivia (exports to Europe) as eae teh coe ee 22,064 
Banka (sales in Holland) oo Tete: heey gana. S 6% 12,581 
Other Squrees iG; aaa . - oe 15,775 
Total Sonnty . ‘ to4,ona 
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Capper Production wm ipat Lead Production sm 1911 
In 1,000 In 1,000 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 
United States . 4g 6 United States 363 8 
jexico 79 Spain 1710 
SI 1d Port 
‘teens ate be 4 German Empire 161 3 
usralens FA 5 Mexico 124 6 
s ” 3 Belgum go 8 
Pen 25.9 United Kingdom (est ) ay 
eee 38 3 France 230 
Oder Canines: 43.6 © Other Countries 830 
Approx total for World 8800 Total 984 6 
Zane Productson, 1911 
Metnc Tons 
United States 268,378 
Germany 235,776 
Belgium 195,102 
United Kingdom 67,907 
krance 55,170 
Other Countries 551364 
Total 877,697 
Pig Iron Production 
Tons 
Avoirdupors 
United States 1gIt 23,649 000 
German: ye and Lu Luxemburg Igtt 15 322 000 
United Ki ingdo' 191k on 000 
France 1gtt 41436,000 
Russia 1911 3 465,000 
Belgaum 19t1 2,074,000 
Ausina Hungary Ig1t 2 061,000 
Canada 19it 819,000 
China 1910 713,000 
Sweden 19ik 613,000 
Spain 1911 347,000 
Italy git 298,500 
Other Countnes (Approx ) 1.484.500 
Approximate total for World 65 000,000 
Steel Productom, 1911 
(In Tons Avoirdupois) 
Other 
Bessemer Open Hearth Methods Total 
United States 7.248.000 15,599,000 128,500 23, 18754500 
y 175500 5,691,500 403,000 2782,000 
United Kingdom 1,461,000 8,000,000 “Cie ‘000 
Rusua 3,813,000 000 
France 2 484,000 1,294,000 28,000 % 
Austria-Hungary (Bosna Herzegovina) 323.000 948,500 39,700 2,311,200 
Pegum 1,728,000 134,500 $2,000 4,914,500 
fapede 210,000 651,500 14,750 bite 
y, 7,000 
‘Sweden. 5 453,600 
Other Countries baci aero 219,950 
amate total for World 59,000,000 
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U. S. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 1908 1179 
1908 Presidenhal Electson 
Electoral Vote Popular Vote 
State 
ae [ee | et [oe [ae [ee eee ee 
Atabuma, m 25308 | 74474 | 2300] 665 1568} aps 
Arkansas ° s6r60} Srors| 5842] 1194 106 | fg 
Cahforma 10 214308 | 127493 | 28650) 11770 aare 
Colorado s 323700] 196644] 7974] 5550 
Connecticut razors} 68255| sexs] 2380] 608 ns 
Delaware asorg| azo | 230] 670 se 
Florida s so6s4| srzoq] svar] gs3 x046| 1356 
Georma 13 ar6oa| 2413 | 584] 1059 16 969 7 
Tdabo 3 $2 Gar $6163 | 6400] 9 186 110 
Tinow a7 629929 | so 70s | 34601 | 2943] 1 651 $33 | 1709 
Tnduna 35 348003 | 338262} 13.476] Boas} 64s] tres] — sr4 
Towa 3 275210 | 200771 | 8287) 9837 96 405 
Kansas | 10 197 216 | 261 209 | 12.420) s 033 68 
Kentucky i 13 23571 | 244092 | 4060) 3 887 404 | 333] a00 
Lousana ° Sos8} 63568 | 2 538 82 
Mame 6 66087 | ss4os | x 758 | 1487 ror 
Maryland 2 6 | a165r3| rr5908) 2323 | 3307 48s 
Massachusetts 16 263966} rs3s43 | t078t | 4s79 | ror’ 19 280 
Michigan iy 335 8 | s7s77t | 11986] 16974] 1006 144 
‘Minnesota Bs 198843 | xo4or | 14527 | 21 107 436 
‘Masumpp. 10 4363 | 60287 | 978 1276 
‘Misoun 1 38 347 203 | 346574 | tsaar | aasr | 868) ra6s{ goa 
‘Montana 3 32334] 29326] s8ss| 827 a 
Nebraska 126.097 | a3ro0p | 3528] $170 
Nevada 1077s} xara] 2103 436 
New Hampshire 4 s3149 | 33633] F200 oes, $84, 
New Jervey a 265 326 | 182567 | 1025s | 4034| 2298 938 
New York 3° Bro070 | 667 468 | 3B 4st | 22667] 3877 35817 
‘North Carohoa re | rxg037} 136005 | 378 
‘North Dakota, 4 7680} 32885} z4ax| 555 “a 
Ohio a3 sragta | sozzar | as70s | sraoa| 720 | 63 | ars 
Oklahoma 1 | tro47g | 123.363 | ax 758 aa} ms 
‘Oregon 4 62530 | sos | 7339] 268s 289 
Pennsylvania u 24s 779 | 448778 | syors | 36604 | 120 ros? 
Rhode Island * asoez | 24706 | 1365] xox6] 38s 110s 
South Caroline 9 306s} 62290] 100 “as 
South Dakota 4 67536 | 40266 | 2816] 4039 88 
Tennessee xa | 118324 | 135608} 180 | 300 robs | 432 
Texas a8 65666 | axysoz| 7870] x634| * 
Uteh 3 Grob | 4z6or | 4805 & 
Vermont 4 yossz| 11496 802 B04 
Virgen, ua 37573 | 82996] ass | tart a,| 195 2 
‘Washington 5 ro6o62 | 58691 | x4177 | 4700 0 
‘West Verge 7 397869 | x11 418] 3679 | $139 “6 
‘Waconsin B 247 147 | 166632 | 28170 | xx 572 | te ‘ 
‘Wyomng 3 2086} r4or8| x75] 66 & 
‘Totat sat | x62 | 7 610.006 | 6 gop 206 |4ao.ts0 loge 683 | 23.825 | aBrg1 | 83 562 








































































































1380 U. §. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION i912 
‘1912 Presidential Election. 
Ehsctaral Vote im Popular Vote* 
State 
Loh ae 
‘Abana, : rn +. | Baaao} 22,680.) o230] 3.029 
Arizona 5. 3 + | rosea] 6oe9} sor! 5.265 
Arkansas ° 7 + | 68.898] an673 | 24.467 | Sixss 
California is 2 oad i 283.436 | 283.610 3.014 | 79,201 
Colorado. . 6 se atggat | 72,306 | 58.386 | 16,418] 5,063 as 
Connecticut . 7 . 74614 | 34.143 | 68,099 | 10.078 | 3,068] 1,260 
Delaware 2. 8 ” or an63t 8,886] 13,007 356 623 
Florida... 6 : + | 36427} 453s] sar | 4806 | 850 
Georgia... 1% s+ | gaz | aaor0} — s,ag0 | 1.028] 147 
Adsho . 7 4 . + | sswae | assa7] 32810] 11960] rss]... 
Minos. 29 ; ++ | aosou8 | 386,478] 253,503 | 81,278 | 5.710 | 4,066 
Indiana < 1s ee ea 275.387 | 166,224 | 142,850] 35.464 | 18,465 | 2,861 
Towa ss 1 eS s+ | 185376 | 161,783 | rz08r1 | rs014] 8437]. 
Kansas. . to 7 oF 143,670 | 120,123 | 74.844 | 26,807 ann 
Kentucky... 3 axg,s84 | 102.766} xrs.sr2 ) 11.647 | 3.733 986 
Louisiana. . 10 a + | Gross] 932s] 834] 5240 
Maine... 6 : s | suas | aBaos] 26.545] 2.547 
Maryland 2. 8 Ps s+ | ma6r4| 57.786] s4gs6 | 3906] 2248) 328 
Massachusetts 18 7 s | s73.408 | 142,228] asso48 | 12,616 | 4.754 | x02 
Mibigan 2. 4 i + | ssozsr | 214s84 | tsaea¢ | 23,20K 1,382 
‘Minnesota... ss oy ss | 106,426] 225,856 | 63.334 | azsos |” ayaa 
Mississippi... 0 és +} sra6s] say] gra | sory 
Mimouri . g - 8 ” He 330,047 | x23,atr | 207,490 | 28,145] $i380 | 4,777 
Montene... 4 . 28,230 22,448 18,404 | 10,828 
Nebraska... 8 fa de 109,008 | 72,689 | 54,216 | 20,285 
Nevada... 3 “4 és 7986] $608) 3.100 | 3.533 
‘New Hampshire 4 ” sa7eg | 47.704] 32,027 | 198F 
‘Now Jersey % . 278,289 | 145.410] 88,835 | 15.808 
‘New Mexico iz ” 20,437 Bss7 17.733 | 0859 
New York... 4s ” s+ | 685.475 | soooar | 455,428 | 63381 
North Carolina a oe 144,507 69,130 29,139 1975 
North Dakota . s ” 29.585 | 25,726 | 23,090 | 6.066 
Ohio, 2. . ory " +» | 423.083 | 229,327 | 277,066 | 80.930 | rraso | 2,623 
Oklshoma . 10 4 ay 119.286] eee. 90.786 | 42.267] ar8s] oo 
Orga... 5 ” s+ | 47064] a7600 | 34.673 | 13843] 4360]. 
Pennsylvania . on 38 308.619 | 447,426 | 273,305 | Boots | t0,533 104 
Rhode Idand . 5 i soarz | 16878 | arzos| t.c49] 6x6 | 236 
‘South Caroling =~ a a 48.35 1,293 164 
South Dakota , ” s 48,982, 58811 4.662 
Tennessee . a + | rsesas| 53.725 3402 ae 
Tes . . . 20 oe aba 26,740 S472 Pred 
Uh 2... se es 36570 | 24,374 91023 59 
Vermont 2. + he ee 35,354 | 22073 928 eee 
Virginia, 2. + 7 gosse | ana77 B20] 785 ~” 
Washington ? $6840 | 113.598 aetss | odtte | 1874 
West Virginie. - risa | 8819] 56,667 | 15.386] 4sse |... 
Wisconsin. eS 164.228 | 62.460 x30.605 | s38t | 8526]  sa2 
Wyoming 3 o assi0| 9232] resto} 2760] ase |. 
Total 43 38 6.286.087 | 4.125.804 | 3.475.513 | 895.893 | 200.772 | 38.814 














* Tae popular vote 


‘bere given is oaly approximately correct for certain states and therefore for the total. 
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[Note.—The dates given throughoxt ri pis hrm speafied eect the “Deary of Events,” pp. v-xhii, 
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Note 

References will also be found throughout this 
volume to related matter contained in the 11th 
edition of the Britannica (ab- 
breviated as £.B,). For subjects not dealt 
with in the Ygar-Boox, reference should be 
made to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and its 
own Index Volume, 


